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triLLIAM    SHAKESPEARE    AND    HIS    FLAYS; 

AK  IXQUiaT  CONCBJUnXO  THEH.* 
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I 


EOW  can  w©  twi^eriake  to  acoount 
ftir  the  literary  miracles  of  anti- 
qultj,  while  this  grent  myth  of  the 
modem  ages  etill  lies  at  oar  own  door, 
aaquestioned  I 

This  Tast,  magiciJ,  unexplained  phe- 
nomeoon  which  our  own  times  haTo  pro- 
^C€d  ondoT  onr  own  eyea,  ap^ars  to 
be,  indeed^  the  only  thing  which  onr 
modem  rationalism  is  not  to  b©  per- 
mitted to  meddlo  with,  Pot»  here  the 
critics  themselves  still  veil  their  faces, 
filling  tlie  air  with  mystic  ntte ranees 
which  seem  to  say,  that  to  this  shrine  at 
le&st,  for  the  footstep  of  the  oommon  rea- 
Eon  and  the  common  seme,  there  is  yet  no 
admittance.  But  how  ciui  they  instmet 
us  to  take  oE  here  the  sandals  which 
they  themselves  have  taught  us  to  wear 
into  the  inmost  Mckos  of  the  most  ancient 
sane  titles  7 

The  SiiAK£ep£A£xi  Drama— its  im- 
port* its  limitations,  its  object  and 
sources,  its  beginning  and  end^for  the 
modem  critic,  that  is  surely  now  the 
qnes<|ion> 

Whatt  indeed,  should  we  know  of  the 
origin^  of  th  e  Homeric  poe  ms  T  Twenty- 
fiT0  hundred  years  ago,  when  those  mys- 


tic charaeters,  which  the  learned  Fheni- 

eian  and  E^ptian  had  bnmgrht  in  vain 
to  the  singmg  Greek  of  the  Heroic 
Ages,  be^an,  in  tho  new  modificati<ms 
of  national  life  which  the  later  admix- 
tares  of  foreign  elements  created,  at 
length  to  be  put  to  their  true  uses,  that 
aong  of  the  nation,  even  in  its  lati*st 
form,  was  alr<?ndy  old  on  the  lips  of  the 
learned,  and  its  oripn  a  tradition,  AH 
the  history  of  that  wonderful  individu- 
ality, wherein  the  inspirations  of  so  maoy 
ag^os  were  at  last  united — th©  circum- 
stauoe,  the  vicbsitudo,  the  poe  do  life 
that  had  framed  that  dazzling  mirror  of 
old  time,  and  wrought  in  it  those  depths 
of  clearness — all  had  gone  before  the  art 
of  writing  and  memories  had  found  its 
way  into  Greece,  or  even  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  the  actual  had  begun  to  Ix^ 
developed  thert?, 

And  yet  are  the  scholars  of  our  timo 
content  to  leave  this  matter  here,  where 
they  find  it!  With  these  poetic  re- 
mains in  their  hands,  the  monuments  of 
a  genius  whose  date  is  ante-hiafcorical, 
are  they  content  to  know  of  their  origin 
only  what  Alexander  and  Plato  could 
know,  what  Solon  and  Pisistimtus  wt^re 


*  Id  commenobg  the  pablic&tion  of  theie  bold,  ori^al,  and  mott  Itigeaicmj  Hud  iatereatiafc 
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ialot!on«  open  the  real  aatbonhip  of  j^ke^pearD's  plap,  it  U  prep^  for  the  Editor  ot 

* "    "      ill  i«A]iotiAlbilit7  for  their"  stArttiiig  view  ef  tlie  quefltion,  to 

'i  ooflieleatiou^  ]DVc«ligmtioa  on  th«  pnrt  of  Iho'  l^arnod 
.  _  jd  IhM  the  Editor  tun  t^oion  to  bope  that  they  will  bo 
continaed  ibrough  Bomo  future  numben  of  tike  Magmiuc. 


i>Wi»0«n'«  Monikif,  in  ditclaimfpg  ill  i«A]iotiAl1 
mj  that  th^  are  die  retail  of  loz^  aod  ooaseli 
and  aloqaeat  ieholor,  their  sathor  t  and  IhM  I 
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fain  to  content  thomselves  with,  what 
the  Homerids  themselves  received  of 
him  as  their  ancestral  patron ! 

No :  with  these  works  in  their  hands 
to-day,  reasoning  £rom  them  alone, 
with  no  collateral  aids,  with  scarce  an 
extant  monument  of  the  age  from  which 
they  come  to  us,  they  are  not  afraid  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  antiquity  with  their 
conclusions. 

Have  they  not  settled  among  them, 
already,  the  old  dispute  of  the  contend- 
ing cities,  the  old  dispute  of  the  con- 
tending ages,  too,  for  the  honor  of  this 
poet's  birth  ?  Do  they  not  take  him  to 
pieces  before  our  eyes,  this  venerable 
Homer ;  and  tell  us  how  many  old  for- 
gotten poets'  ashes  went  to  ms  forma- 
tion, and  trace  in  him  the  mosaic  seams 
which  eluded  the  scrutiny  of  the  age 
of  Pericles  ?  Even  Mr.  Grote  will  tell 
us  now,  just  where  the  Iliad  "cuts 
me"  the  fiery  Achilles  **  cranking  in ;" 
and  what  could  hinder  the  learned 
Schlegel,  years  ago,  from  setting  his 
chair  m  the  midst  of  the  Delian  choirs, 
confronting  the  confounded  children  of 
Ion  with  his  definitions  of  the  term 
Homeros^  and  demonstrating,  from  the 
Leipsio  Iliad  in  his  hand  that  the  poet's 
cotemporaries  had,  in  fact,  named  him 
Homer  the  seer,  not  Homer  the  Blind 
One? 

The  criticism  of  our  age  found  this 
whole  question  where  the  art  of  writing 
found  it,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago ;  but,  because  the  Ionian  cities, 
and  Solon,  and  Pisistratus,  might  be  pre- 
sumed, beforehand,  to  know  at  least  as 
much  about  it  as  they,  or  because  the 
opinions  of  twenty-five  centuries,  in  such 
a  case,  might  seem  to  he  entitled  to 
some  reverence,  did  the  critics  leave  it 
there? 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
our  poet— our  Homer — ^was  alive  in  Sie 
world.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
when  the  art  of  letters  was  already  mil- 
lenniums old  in  Europe,  when  the  art 
of  printing  had  alreai^y  been  in  use  a 
century  and  a  half,  in  the  midst  of 
a  cotemporary  historical  illumination 
which  has  its  equal  nowhere  in  his- 
tory, those  works  were  issued  that  have 
given  our  English  life  and  langnaee 
Uieir  imperishable  claim  in  the  ear£, 
that  have  made  the  name  in  which  they 
come  to  us  a  word  by  itself,  in  the  hu- 
man speech ;  and,  to  this  hour,  we  know 
of  theur  origin  hardhr  so  much  as  we 
knew  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  ep- 


ics, when  the  present  discussions  in  re- 
gard to  them  commenced,  not  so  much, 
— pot  a  hundredth  part  so  much,  as  we 
now  know  of  Pharaoh's,  who  reigned  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  ages  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos. 

But  with  these  products  of  the  na- 
tional life  in  our  hands,  with  all  the  co- 
temporarjr  light  on  their  implied  condi- 
tions which  such  an  age  as  that  of 
Elizabeth  can  furnish,  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  sit  still  much  longer,  in  a  po- 
nod  of  historical  inquiry  and  criticism 
like  this,  under  the  gross  impossibilities 
which  the  still  accepted  theory  on  this 
subject  involves  ? 

The  age  which  has  put  back  old 
Homer's  eyes,  safe,  in  his  head  again, 
after  he  had  gone  without  them  well 
nigh  three  thousand  years;  the  ago 
which  has  found,  and  labeled,  and  sent 
to  the  museum,  the  skull  in  which  tho 
pyramid  of  Cheops  was  designed,  and 
the  lions  which  "  the  mighty  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord"  ordered  for  his  new 
palace  on  the  Tigris  some  millenniums 
earlier ;  the  age  m  which  we  have  ab- 
jured our  faith  in  Romulus  and  Bemus, 
IS  surely  one  in  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  this  question. 

Shall  this  crownmg  literary  product 
of  that  great  epoch,  wherein  these  new 
ages  have  their  'beginning,  vividly  ar- 
rayed in  its  choicest  refinements,  flash- 
ing everywhere  on  the  surface  with  its 
costliest  wit,  crowded  everywhere  with 
its  subtlest  scholasticisms,  betraying,  on 
every  page,  its  broadest,  freshest  range 
of  experience,  its  most  varied  culture, 
its  profoundest  insight,  its  boldest  grasp 
of  comprehension — shall  this  crowning 
result  of  so  many  preceding  ages  of 
growth  and  culture,  with  its  essential, 
and  now  palpable  connection  with  the 
new  scientifio  movement  of  the  time 
from  which  it  issues,  be  able  to  con- 
ceal from  us,  much  longer,  its  his- 
tory?— Shall  we  be  able  to  accept  in 
explanation  of  it,  much  longer,  the  story 
of  the  Stratford  poacher? 

The  popular  and  traditional  theory 
of  the  origin  of  these  works  was  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  after  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  which  led  to  its 
first  imposition  had  ceased  to  exist,  be- 
cause, m  fact,  no  one  had  any  motive 
for  taking  the  trouble  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. The  common  dispoiutionto  receive, 
in  good  faith,  a  statement  of  this  kind, 
however  extraordinary — ^the  natural  in- 
tellectual preference  of  the  affirmative 
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proposition  at  bundt  as  the  erplaDation 
i*f  a  giren  phenomenon,  when  the  negft- 
tivo  or  the  doubt  compels  one  to  launch 
oat  fot  himself,  in  search  of  new  posi- 
tions— thiir  alone,  might  serre  to  ac- 
count for  this  resnlt,  at  a  time  when 
criticism,  as  yet,  ^was  not;  when  the 
predominant  mental  habiif  on  all  ordi- 
narjr  questions,  was  still  that  of  passive 
acceptance,  and  tho  most  extraordinary 
excitements,  on  qneatioiis  of  the  most 
mo  men  to  03  irjtereit,  oonld  only  roni?o 
the  ptiblto  mind  to  assumeT  temporarily, 
any  other  attitnde. 

And  the  impression  which  these  works 
produced^  eyen  in  their  first  itn  perfect 
mode  of  exhibitioo,  was  already  so  pro- 
Ibund  and  e3ttraordmtirf,  as  to  give  to 
dl  tho  circumstances  of  their  attributed 
origin  a  hlaze  of  notoriety,  t^^ding  to 
enhance  this  positive  force  in  the  tra- 
dition. Propounded  as  a  fact,  not  aa  a 
theory,  its  yery  boldnesa — its  startling 
tmprohability-^was  made  at  once  to 
contrihut©  to  its  strength;  c^rering, 
beforehand,  the  whole  ground  of  attack. 
The  wonderful  origin  of  the  so  works 
was,  from  the  &tsU  the  predominant 
point  in  the  impression  they  made — tho 
prominent  marvel  in  those  marveb, 
around  which  all  the  new  wonders,  that 
the  later  criticism  evolved,  still  con- 
tinued to  arrange  themselves. 

For  tho  discoveries  of  this  criticigm 
had  yet  no  tendency  to  suggest  any 
new  belief  on  this  point*  In  the  foco 
of  aU  that  new  appreciation  of  the  works 
themselves,  which  wi»  inToked  in  them, 
the  story  of  that  wondrous  origin  eouH 
still  maintain  its  footing; — through  all 
the  ramiiicationa  of  this  criticism,  it  still 
grew  and  inwound  itself,  not  without 
vital  Umitation,  however,  to  the  criticism 
thou  en^gled.  But  these  new  dis- 
eoveries  involved,  for  a  time,  conclusions 
altogether  in  keeping  with  tho  tradition. 

This  new  force  in  hterature^  for  which 
hooka  contained  no  precedent — tliis  now 
maniicstation  of  creative  energy,  with 
its  self-sastaiued  vitalities ;  with  itslnes- 
hanstible  prodigality,  mocking  nature 
herself ;  with  its  new  grasp  of  the  whole 
circuit  of  human  aims  and  activities ; — 
this  foroe,  so  unlike  anything  that  scho- 
lastidsm  or  art  had  ever  before  produced, 
though  it  came,  in  fact*  with  the  sweep 
of  all  the  ages-amoved  with  all  their  slow 
aceumulation — could  not  account  for 
itself  to  those  critics,  as  anything  hut 
a  new  and  mystic  manifestation  of  nature 
— a  new  upwelling  of  tho  occult  vital 


forces,  underlying  ottr  phenomenal  ex- 
istence— invading  the  historic  order 
with  one  capricious  leap,  laughing  at 
history,  tellmg  the  laboring  ages  that 
their  sweat  and  blood  had  been  in  vain. 

And  the  tnLdidon  at  hand  was  entirely 
in  harmony  witii  this  conception.  For, 
to  this  superhuman  genius,  bringing 
with  it  its  own  laws  and  intuitions  from 
some  outlyinc  region  of  life*  not  subject 
to  onr  natnrtJ  conditions,  and  not  to  bt« 
included  in  our  **  philosophy,"  the  dif* 
ferenoes  between  man  and  man,  natural 
or  acquired,  vronld,  of  course,  seem  trivial. 
What  could  any  culture^  or  any  merely 
natural  endowment  accomplish,  that 
would  fumtsh  the  required  explanation 
of  this  result  ?  And,  by  way  of  defining 
itself  as  an  agency  wholly  supemalt  was 
it  not,  in  fact,  necessary  that  it  should 
i elect,  as  its  organ,  one  in  whom  the 
natural  conditions  of  tho  highest  intel- 
lectual manifestations  were  obviously* 
even  grossly,  wanting? 

With  this  theory  of  it,  no  one  need 
find  it  strange  that  it  should  pass  in  its 
selection  those  grand  old  cities,  wheto 
learning  sat  enthroned  with  all  her  time- 
honored  array  of  means  and  appliances 
for  tho  development  of  mental  resource 
— where  tho  genius  of  England  had 
hitherto  been  ac^complished  for  all  its 
triumphs — and  that  it  should  pass  tho 
lofty  centres  of  church  and  state*  and 
the  crowded  haunts  of  professional  life* 
where  the  mental  activities  of  the  time 
were  gathered  to  its  conflicts ;  where, 
in  hourly  collision,  each  strong  individu- 
ality was  printing  itself  upon  a  thousand 
others,  and  taking  in  turn  from  all  their 
impress;  where,  in  the  thick  coming 
change  of  that  '*  time- bettering  age,**  in 
its  crowding  multiplicitieSi  and  varietiesi 
and  oppositions,  life  grew  warm,  and 
in  the  old  the  new  was  stirring,  and  in 
the  roanyT  the  one ;  where  wit,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  fancy,  and  humor,  in  the 
thickest  onsets  of  the  hour,  were  learn- 
ing to  veU,  in  courtly  phrase,  in  double 
and  triple  meanings,  in  crowding  com- 
plexities of  conceits  and  unimagined 
suhtieties  of  form,  the  freedom 9  that  the 
time  had  nurtured ;  where  genius  flashed 
up  from  all  her  hidden  sources,  and  the 
soul  of  the  age — '*  tlw>  mind  reflecting 
ages  past-**— was  e^Ueoting  itself,  and 
ready,  even  then,  to  leap  forth,  **not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time/* 

And,  indeed,  was  it  not  fitting  that  this 
new  inspiratioo,  which  was  to  reveal  the 
latent  forces  oCnotor?!  and  her  scorn  of 
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conditions — fastening  her  oontempt  for 
all  time  upon  the  pride  of  human  caltuie 
at  its  hmght — ^was  it  not  fitting,  that 
it  should  select  this  moment  of  all 
others,  and  this  locality,  that  it  mi^t 
pass  hv  that  xeiy  centre  of  historical 
influences  which  the  court  of  Efizabeth 
then  made, — that  it  might  inrolve  in  its 
peipetoal  ecfipse  that  immortal  groi]^ 
of  heroes,  and  statesmen,  and  sclwlars, 
and  wits,  and  poets,  with  its  enthroned 
kin?  of  thoogm,  taking  all  the  past  for 
his  mheritance,  and  claiming  the  nunds 
of  men  in  all  fiitnritj,  as  the  scene  and 
Emit  of  his  dominion  ?  Yes,  exen  he — 
be,whose  thought  would  grasp  the  whole^ 
and  keep  his  grasp  on  it  perpetual — 
speaks  to  us  still  out  of  that  doud  of 
mo<^ei7  that  feU  upon  him,  when 
"  Great  Nature**  passed  him  hy — even 
him — with  lus  immortal  longings,  with 
hb  world-wide  aims,  with  Ids  new  mas- 
tery of  her  secrets,  too,  and  his  new 
sovereignty  over  her,  to  drop  her  crown 
of  immortelity — lit  with  the  finest  es- 
sence of  that  which  makes  his  own  page 
immortal— on  the  hrow  of  the  pet  horse- 
hov  at  BlackfHars-^the  wit  and  good 
fellow  of  the  London  Hnk-holdcrs,  the 
menial  attaehi  and  eicr€  of  the  play- 
house— the  future  actor,  and  joint  pro- 
prietor, of  the  New  Theatre  on  the 
Bankside. 

Who  quarrels  with  this  movement  7 
Who  does  not  find  it  fitting  and  pleasant 
enough  ?  Let  the  •*  thrico  three  muses** 
go  into  mourning  as  deep  as  they  will  for 
this  desertion— as  desertion  it  was— for 
we  all  know  that  to  the  last  hour  of  Ids 
life,  this  follow  oared  never  a  farthing 
for  them,  but  onl^  for  his  gains  at  ti^eir 
hands; — letloanung  hide  as  sho  best 
may,  her  baffled  hoM  in  this  disgrnoe — 
who  cares  ? — who  docs  not  raUior  laugh 
with  great  creating  naturn  iii  lior  tri- 
umph? 

At  least,  who  wouUl  bo  willing  to  ad- 
mit, for  a  moment,  timt  tiien*  wni*  ouo  iu 
all  that  cotomporarv  oin^lo  of  noetun- 
plished  soholars,  aim  inou  of  vn«t  aitd 
varied  genius,  cimabln  of  writing  i\wm) 
plays ;  and  who  mAn  th«  louat  tUmoulty 
m  supposing  Uuit  •*  thU  ]>layor  Jion»,'' 
as  Hainlot  terms  hliu— th«  whi»lo  ftin^d 
of  that  outburst  of  scorn  inoflflnblo  bear- 
ing on  the  word,  anil  on  tlmt  wblnb  U 
reprosontod  to  hhn  -who  d«iubt«  Hint 
this  player  is  nuiHt  alnintluntlv  umt 
suoerabundantly  coniiiutinit  Ui  it  T 

Now  that  tiio  dHitr-Htoalliig  Hm  )mi 
gone  out  of  him,  now  that  thiN  ytmtlifiil 


impulse  has  been  taught  its  conventional 
social  limits,  sobered  into  the  mild,  sa- 
maous,  witty  **Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the 
Globe,**  distinguished  fiv  tiie  success- 
ful managemejit  of  his  own  fortunes,  for 
his  upri^t  dealings  with  his  neighbons 
too,  and  *"  his  facetious  grace  in  writ- 
ing," patronixed  by  men  of  rank,  who 
include  his  theatre  among  their  instru- 
mentalities for  affecting  the  popular 
mind,  and  whose  relations  to  him  ar«,  in 
fact,  indentical  with  those  wldch  Hamlet 
sustains  to  the  players  of  his  pieoe^ 
what  is  to  hinder  thu  Mr.  Shakespeave 
— ^the  man  who  keeps  the  theatre  <m  the 
Bankade — irom  wozkinf  himself  into  a 
foenzy  when  he  fikes,  aiM  scribbling  om 
unconsciously  Lears,  and  llacheths,  aixd 
Hamlets,  merely  as  the  Deoessazy  dia- 
logue to  the  spectacles  he  professionally 
exhibits ;  av,  and  what  is  to  hinder  bis 
boilinff  hisVettle  with  the  manuscripts, 
too,  in^en  he  has  done  with  them,  if  be 
chooses? 

What  it  would  be  madness  to  suppc»s(- 
the  most  magnificentiy  endowed  men  of 
that  wondrous  age  could  accomplish — 
its  real  men,  those  who  have  left  their 
Uves  in  it,  woven  in  its  web  tiiix>n^>> 
out — what  it  would  be  madness  to  sup- 
pose these  men,  who  axe  bat  men,  a&d 
known  as  such,  could  accomplish,  this 
Mr.  Shakespeare,  actor  and  manaLpEx,  cf 
whom  DO  one  knows  anything  elsf^. 
shall  be  able  to  do  for  you  in  **tbe 
twinklin^  of  an  eye,*^  without  s{>  ciaciL 
as  knowug  it,  and  there  shall  be  no 
words  about  it. 

And  are  not  the  obscurities  tL&2  i=i- 
volvo  his  life  so  impenetrahiy  in  fac£ 
the  true  Shakespearean  element !  In 
tho  lx>uudlo5s  sea  of  negations  whicl 
sum>unds  that  play-hoii$e  centre,  sore- 
ly ho  can  univdl  hunwlf  to  any  k=:g:l. 
or  gaUier  himself  into  any  shape  or 
attitude,  whidi  the  criti<a$m  in  Lane 
nmy  oall  for.  There  is  notlung  u*  brii^ 
up  against  him,  with  one's  theories.  Fc-r. 
hon»  in  this  daylight  i^our  UKskin  cxiu- 
vIhwu  iu  its  n«H^ntide  glare,  has  br  ex 
ooutrivod  to  liido  himself  in  tiie  p7>- 
fiuuuloHt  dopUis  of  that  stuff  that  r:ytL5 
artt  umdo  ol  f  Who  shall  come  in  ^-ci- 
potlthm  wiUi  him  bore !  Who  shall  i2v\l 
Into  tlio  Itottom  of  that  sea  to  pisck  hL» 
tli^itwuiMl  honors  fi\un  him  ! 

Tako,  ono  by  one,  the  spleAi]^  ex:i 
of  this  KlianlH^thau  ag^  and  ja^t  ihec^ 
iliiwii  with  a  Hamlet  to  writi\  and  y«« 
will  liay  lH>for«^hand,  such  an  ooe  caa 
not  ih  U%  mir  such  an  <mms— w«  ht. 
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with  that  prufoundost  iasJght  and  det«r- 
miiiaiioti  of  His  which  taught  liiiJi  to  put 
physical  nature  to  the  quesiiaii  that  he 
might  wring  from  her  her  secrets ;  hut 
humamtf ,  human  n^itiire,  of  course,  had 
none  worth  noting  for  him ; — oh  no ; 
he,  with  hia  infinite  wit  and  inreDtioo, 
ivith  his  worlds  of  covert  humor,  with 
his  driest  prose,  pressDdt  buriiting  with 
Hhakspcareim  bi^aiitj,  he  could  not  do 
it ;  nor  Ae,  with  his  Shakspearcan  ac- 
tiaaintanc©  wifli  life,  with  his  Shake- 
spearean knowledge  of  men  under  aE 
the  differing  soci&l  condltloDS,  at  home 
and  abroad,  hy  laud  and  bj  gea,  with 
his  world-wide  experiences  of  nature 
and  fortune,  with  the  tusIi  and  outbreak 
of  his  fiery  mind  kindling  and  darting 
through  all  his  timo ;  h«f,  with  hi^  ShnJke- 
spear  eon  gra^e  and  freedom,  with  his 
versatOe  and  pfofound  acquirements, 
with  hia  large,  geniiJt  generous,  pro- 
dlgali  Shake 5p€^ar can  soul  that  would 
comprehend  all,  and  ally  itself  with  ail, 
he  could  not  do  it;  neither  of  these 
men,  nor  both  of  them  together,  nor  all 
the  wit5  of  the  age  together  : — but  this 
Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe^  this 
mild,  respectahle,  obliging  man,  this 
*' Johannes  Factotum"  (as  a  eo tem- 
porary calls  him,  laughing  at  the  idea 
of  fits  undertaking  **  a  blank  verse,")  is 
there  any  difficulty  here  ?  Oh  no !  None 
in  the  world ;  for,  in  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  of  that  iUimitable  green-room 
of  his,  **  by  the  moss,  he  is  anything,  and 
ho  can  do  anything  and  that  roundly  too/* 
Is  it  wonderful  J  And  is  not  that  what 
wo  Uke  in  it  1  Would  you  make  a  man 
of  him  ?  With  this  miraculous  inspi- 
ration of  bis,  would  you  ask  anything 
else  of  him  1  Do  you  not  see  that  you 
touch  tlie  Shakespearean  essence,  with 
a  question  as  to  motives,  and  possihi- 

^Ut3es  ?  Would  he  be  Shake,-! peare  stQl, 
if  h©  should  permit  you  to  hamper  him 
with  conditions?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  then  1  And  will  you  not 
leare  him  to  ub?  Shall  wo  have  no 
IShakespearo  ?  Have  not  we  scholars 
enough,  and  wits  enough,  and  m^,  of 
every  other  kind  of  genius,  enough^ 
— hut  have  we  manj  Snakespeares  ! — 
that  you  should  wi^ah  to  run  this  on6 
ihwugh  with  your  questions,  this  one, 
great,  gloriouH,  infinite  itnpossibiiity, 
thai  ha^  had  u^  in  its   arms,  all  our 

■  ilrcs  £rom  the  beginain^-  If  you  dis- 
Milv^  him  do  you  not  dissolve  us  with 
1dm  T  rf  you  la!;o  him  to  pieces,  do 
you  not  undo  ui*,  also? 


Ah,  surely  we  did  not  need  this  master 
spirit  of  our  race  to  tell  us  tlmt  there  is 
that  in  the  foundation  of  this  human 
soul,  "  that  loves  to  apprehend  mQTe 
than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends,'* 
nay,  tliat  there  is  an  infinity  in  lU  that 
Gads  her  ordinances  too  straight,  tliat 
will  leap  from  them  when  it  can*  and 
shake  the  head  at  her.  And  hare  we 
not  all  lived  once  in  regions  full  of  peo- 
ple that  were  never  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves  in  any  of  these 
matters  !  And  when,  precisely,  did  we 
pass  tliat  chartned  linet  beyond  which 
these  pbantora*  oannot  come !  When 
was  the  word  definitively  spoken  which 
told  us  that  the  childhood  of  the  rae^i 
was  done,  or  that  its  grown-up  children 
were  to  have  henceforth  no  conjurors  I 
Who  yet  has  heard  the  crowing  of  that 
cock,  **  at  whose  warning,  whctlmr  in 
earth  or  air,  the  extravagant  and  erring 
spirit  hies  to  his  confine  V  The  uutg, 
indeed,  are  all  cracked  long  ago,  whence 
of  old  the  fairy  princess,  In  bcr  coach 
and  six,  drove  out  so  freely  with  all  her 
regal  retinue,  to  crown  the  hero*s  for- 
tunes; and  the  rusty  lamp,  tlmt  oDce 
filled  the  dim  hut  of  poverty  with  east- 
em  spkndors,  hiis  lost  its  capabilities. 
But,  when  our  youtli  robbed  us  of  these* 
had  it  not  marvels  and  impossibilities  of 
its  own  to  replace  them  with,  yet  more 
magical ;  and  surely,  manhood  itself,  the 
sooerest  maturity,  can  not  yet  be  with- 
out these  substTtutes ;  and  it  is  naturr^s 
own  voice  and  outcry  that  we  hear 
whenever  one  of  them  is  taken  from  us« 

Let  him  alone  I  We  have  lecturers 
enough  and  professors  enough  already. 
Let  Em  alone !  We  will  keep  this  one 
mighty  conjuror,  still,  even  in  the  place 
where  men  most  do  congregate,  and 
nobody  ahaU  stir  a  hair  on  his  impossi- 
ble old  head,  or  trouble  him  with  a  ques- 
tion- He  shall  stand  there  still,  pulling 
iiitermmable  splendors  out  of  places 
they  never  could  have  been  in ;  that 
is  the  charm  of  It ;  he  shall  stand  tliere 
ruhbiDg  those  few  sickly  play-house 
tnanuseripts  of  bis,  or  a  few  old,  musty 
play-house  novels,  and  wringing  from 
them  tlie  very  wine  of  all  our  hfe,  show- 
ering from  their  greasy  folds  the  gems 
and  gold  of  all  the  ages  I  He  shall  stand 
there  spreading,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  for  a  single  night  in  a  dirty  theatre, 
"  to  complete  a  purchase  that  he  has  a 
mind  to,"  the  feasts  of  the  immorud 
gods;  nnd  before  our  lips  ean,  by  any 
chancf*,  have  reached  even  the  edge  of 
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tliosc  cups,  that  open  down  into  infini- 
ty, when  the  show  has  serred  his  pur- 
pose, he  shall  whisk  it  all  awaj  again, 
and  leave  no  wreck  behind,  except  hj 
accident;  and  none  shall  remonstrate, 
or  saj  to  him,  **  wherefore?**  He  shall 
stand  there,  still,  for  us  all — the  magici- 
an ;  natare*8  one,  complete,  incontesti- 
ble,  gorgeous  triumph  over  the  impos- 
sibilities of  reason. 

For  the  primary  Shakspoarean  con- 
dition involves  at  present,  not  merely 
the  accidental  absence  of  those  external 
means  of  inteUectual  enlargement  and 
perfection,  whereby  the  long  arts  of  the 
a^es  are  made  to  bring  to  the  individual 
mmd  their  last  results,  multiplying  its 
single  forces  with  the  life  of  all ; — but 
it  requires  also,  the  absence  of  all  per- 
sonal intellectual  tastes,  aims,  and  pur- 
suits; it  requires  that  this  man  shall 
be  below  all  other  men,  in  his  sordid  in- 
capacity for  appreciating  intellectual 
yalues;  it  requires  that  he  shall  be 
able,  not  merely  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  these  plays,  not  merely  to 
hear  them  and  read  them  for  himself, 
but  to  compose  them  ;  it  reqmres  him 
to  be  able  to  compose  the  Tempest,  and 
Othello,  and  liacoetlu  without  suspect- 
ing that  there  is  anything  of  permanent 
interest  in  them—anprthing  that  will  out- 
last the  spectacle  of^the  hour. 

The  art  of  writing  had  been  already 
in  use,  twenty-fire  centuries  in  Europe, 
and  a  Shakespeare*  one  would  think, 
might  have  been  able  to  form  some  ood- 
ception  of  its  value  and  implications; 
the  artof  printing  had  been  in  use  on  the 
continent  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it 
was  already  darting  through  every  civil- 
ized comer  of  it,  and  through  England, 
too,  no  uncertain  intimations  of  its  his- 
toric purport — ^intimations  significant 
enough  **  to  make  bold  power  look  pale** 
alreiSy — and  one  would  think  a  Shake- 
speare might  have  understood  its  mes- 
sa^.  But  no  !  This  very  spokesman 
ofthe  new  era  it  ushers  in,  trusted  with 
this  legacy  of  the  new-bom  times ;  this 
man,  whom  we  all  so  look  up  to,  and 
reverence,  with  that  inalienable  treasure 
of  ours  in  his  hands,  which  even  Ben 
Jonson  knew  was  not  for  him,  **nor 
for  an  age — but  for  all  time,**  why  this 
Jack  Code  that  he  is  must  needs  take 


us  back  three  thousand  years  with  it, 
and  land  us  at  the  gates  of  Ilium  ! 
The  arts  of  humanity  and  history,  as 
they  stood  when  Troy  was  bumed, 
must  save  this  treasure  for  us,  and  be 
our  means  of  access  to  it!  He  will 
leave  this  work  of  his,  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  world  have  come  to  be  in- 
wrought for  all  the  future,  he  will  leave 
it  where  Homer  left  his,  on  the  lips  of 
the  mouthing  •*  rhapsodists  !** 

Apparently,  indeed,  he  will  be  care- 
ful to  teach  these  **  robustious,  periwig- 
Eated  fellows  **  their  proper  relations  to 
im.  Ho  will  industriously  instruct 
them  how  to  pronounce  his  dialogue,  so 
as  to  give  the  unmediate  effect  intended ; 
controlling  even  the  gesticulations,  in- 
sisting on  the  stops,  ruling  out  utterly 
the  town-crier*s  emphasis ;  and,  above 
all,  protesting,  with  a  true  author's  jeal- 
ousy, against  interpolation  or  any 
meddling  with  his  text.  Indeed,  tlie 
directions  to  the  players,  which  ho  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet — involving,  ns 
they  do,  not  merely  the  nice  sensibility 
ofthe  artist,  and  his  nervous,  instinctive, 
esthetic,  acquaintance  with  his  art,  but 
a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  its 
principles — these  directions  would  have 
led  us  to  infer  that  ho  tvould,  at  least, 
know  enough  of  the  value  of  his  own 
works  to  avail  himself  of  the  printing 
press,  for  their  preservation,  and  not 
only  that,  they  would  have  led  us  to 
<^xpect  from  him  a  most  exquisitely 
c:areful  revision  of  his  proofs.  But  how 
is  it  ?  He  destroys,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  the  manuscripts  of  his  un- 

Sublished  plays,  and  we  owe  to  acci- 
ent,  and  to  no  care  of  his  whatever, 
liis  works  as  they  have  come  to  us. 
Did  ever  the  human  mind  debase  itself 
to  the  possibility  of  receiving  such  non- 
sense as  this,  on  any  subject,  before  ?• 
He  had  those  manuscripts!  He 
had  those  originals  which  publishers 
and  scholars  would  ^ve  millions  now 
to  purchase  a  glimpse  of;  he  had 
the  original  Hamlet,  with  its  last 
finish;  ho  hod  the  original  Lear,  with 
his  own  final  readings ;  he  had  them 
all — all,  pointed,  emphasized,  directed, 
as  they  came  from  the  gods;  he  had 
them  all,  all  finished  as  the  critic  of 
•*Hamlot**    and  "Midsummer  Night's 


^Thoneh  the  editors  of  tho  first  folio  profess  to  have  accoss  to  these  very  papers,  and  boost  of 
boing  abbs  to  hnuf;  out  an  absolutely  faultless  odition,  to  take  the  place  of  those  stolon  and 
surroptitious  copies  then  in  circulation,  the  edition  which  is  actually  produced,  in  connection 
with  this  announcement,  is  itself  found  to  be  full  of  verbal  errors,  and  is  supposed,  by  later 
editors,  to  have  been  derived  from  no  bettor  lonrcc  than  its  predecessors. 
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Dream'*  mnsi  haTe  fimsljed  tbom ;  aad 
he  lel^  us  to  wear  out  oar  joutlii  and 
squaDdeT  our  lifetime,  in  poring  o? erand 
©etting  right  the  old,  garbled  copies  of 
tbe  play'hoii:se  I  Ho  had  thos6  manu- 
^cnpts,  aod  the  priotiiig-pTesa  bad  been 
at  Its  work  a  hundred  years  when  he 
was  bom,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
leaTe  the  best  wits  and  fieholara  of  all 
Kuccec'diag  agee,  with  Pope  and  John- 
son at  Iheir  head,  to  exhaust  their  inge^ 
nnitj,  and  sour  their  dispositioQSf  and 
to  waste  their  golden  houri,  jear  after 
yetktt  in  groping  after  and  guesamg  out 
his  hidden  meanings  I 

He  had  those  manuscripts  1  In  tto 
name  of  that  sovereign  reason^  whose 
name  he  dajes  to  take  npon  hh  lips  ^o 
ofteii,  what  did  he  do  with  them  ?  Did 
he  watitonlj  destroy  them  ?  No  *  Ah, 
no  [  he  did  not  eaie  enough  for  them  to 
take  that  tronbie.  No,  be  did  not  do 
thai!  That  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  ebarocter  of  this  most 
respectable  impersonation  of  the  Genius 
of  th^  Bntisb  Isle,  aa  it  etands  set  up 
for  ns  at  present  to  worship.  Some 
worthy,  domestic,  priratei  economic  use, 
doubt  less*  they  were  put  to*  For,  is  not 
he  a  private,  economical,  practical  man 
—this  Shakespeare  of  ours— with  no 
stuff  and  nonsense  about  him — a  pldu^ 
tjue' blooded  Englishman,  who  minds 
hh  owti  business,  and  leaves  other  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  theirs  T  Is  not  this 
onr  Shakespeare  ?  Is  it  not  the  boast 
of  England,  that  he  is  just  that,  and 
nothbg  else  ?  **  What  did  he  do  with 
them  ?"  He  gave  them  to  his  cook,  or 
Dr.  Hole  put  up  potions  for  his  patients 
in  them,  or  Judith,  poor  Judith — who 
ei^ified  her  relationship  to  the  author 
of  ^*  Lear,"  and  the  "Tempest,"  and 
her  right  to  the  glory  of  the  nomo  he  left 
her,  by  the  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
*•  mark'*  which  she  affixes  to  legal  in- 
struments— poor  Judith  may  have 
t^urled  her  hair  to  the  day  of  her  death 
with  them,  without  dreaming  of  any 
harm,  **  What  did  he  do  with  them  V 
And  whose  business  is  it?  Weren't 
tbey  his  own?  If  he  chose  to  hum 
til  em  up,  or  put  them  to  some  pn- 
rate  use,  had  not  he  a  perfect  rishi  to 

doitt 

No  i  Traitor  and  miscreant  1  No  I 
What  did  you  do  with  them  ?  You  have 
skulked  this  question  lon^  enough*  You 
will  have  to  account  for  &em.  You  will 
have  to  tell  oa  what  you  did  with  them* 
The  awakening  agoa  will  put  you  on 


the  stand,  and  you  will  not  leave  it 
until  you  answer  the  question,  **  What, 
did  you  do  with  them  V^ 

And  yet,  do  not  tJie  critics  dare  to 
boast  to  us,  that  he  did  compose  these 
works  for  bin  own  private,  particular 
ends  only  !  Do  they  not  tell  us,  as  tf  it 
were  a  thing  to  he  proud  ofi  and  **a 
thing  to  thank  God  on,"  with  uplifted 
eyes,  and  speechless  admiratiou  points, 
that  he  did  "  die,  and  leave  the  world 
no  copy!*'  But  who  is  it  that  insists 
so  much,  so  Etrangely,  so  repetitiou^ly, 
upon  the  wrong  to  humanity,  the  fraud 
done  to  nature,  when  the  individual 
:fiuls  to  render  in  his  account  to  time  of 
all  that  nature  gives  bim  ?  Who  is  it 
Uiat  writes,  obscurely,  indeed,  so  many 
sonnets,  only  to  ring  the  chang!?s  on 
this  very  subject,  siu^ng  out,  point  bj 
point,  not  the  Platonic  theory^  hut  his 
own  fresh  and  beautiful  study  of  great 
mature 'a  law,  and  his  own  new  and  sd- 
entifio  doctrine  of  conservation  and 
advancement?  And  who  is  it  that 
writes,  nneonsciously,  no  doubt,  and 
without  its  ever  occurring  to  bim  that 
it  was  going  to  be  printed,  or  to  be  read 
by  any  one  1 

"  TkftdfmA  ik$  M^ngingi 

Are  m^  (hifa  cwn  to  proper,  m  to  wnele 
Tk^tdjMpim.  thy  ririua^  thcdn  oa  thi.'e. ' 

For  here  is  the  preacher  of  another 
doetrine,  which  puts  the  good  that  is 
private  and  particular  where  the  sover- 
C'ignty  that  is  in  nature  puta  it : 

^^  Hoareti  doth  wtih  at,  at  ve  with  torck^i  d^  f 
Not  li^ht  them  for  tlicm&clvcs.    For  if  ear 
virtaoi 

Did  not  ^  faFth  of  ai,  'twere  alt  alike 

Afl  if  WQ  had  Lhcm  noL      BpiriU  oro  uoit 

finely  touched 
But  to  fine  isfliioa,  and  nature  never  leuds 
TliQ  ftmfdicdt  Bcraplo  of  tier  exeelieiice, 
Buf ,  like  a  thrifty  eoddoe*,  a  ho  dotcrroinc* 
lU^nicif  the  glory  of  ii  creditor. 
Botli  tliAuka  nad  use." 

Truly  the  man  who  writes  in  thi« 
sfyle,  with  such  poetic  iteration,  mi^ht 
put  in  Hamlet*s  plea,  when  hia  crittCf!^ 
acGuae  biJii  of  imconsciouane&s : 

**  Briag  me  to  tho  tc«t 
Aod  I  Qio  maliter  wtU  rovord ;  which  mndnoi 
Would  giimbol  from," 

Wbatingrmlty  of  blmdneas  is  It,  then, 
that  we  charge  upon  this  '*  god  of  our 
idolatry !"  And  what  new  race  of  CsK^ 
bans  are  we,  that  wo  should  be  called^ 
upon  to  Wiirahip  this  monstrous  inooa- 
gruity — this  Trine uic — tliis  im person* 
at«d  moral  worthlessness  ?     Oli,  atu* 
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pidity,  past  finding  out !  "  The  myriad- 
minded  one,'*  mo  light  of  rar-off 
fotorities  was  in  him,  and  he  knew  it 
not!  While  the  word  was  on  his  lips, 
and  he  reasoned  of  it,  ho  heeded  it  not ! 
He,  at  whose  feet  all  men  else  are  prond 
to  sit,  came  to  him,  and  fomid  no  rever- 
cnco.  The  treasure  for  us  all  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and — ^he  did  not  waste 
it — ^he  did  not  keep  it  laid  up  in  a  nap- 
kin, he  did  not  dig  in  the  earth,  and 
hide  his  lord's  money ;  no,  he  used  it ! 
he  used  it  for  his  own  despicable  and 
sordid  ends,  **to  complete  purchases 
that  he  had  a  mind  to,"  and  ne  left  us 
to  gather  up  **  tho  arts  and  fragments  " 
as  best  we  may.  And  they  dare  to  tell 
us  this  of  him,  and  men  belieye  it,  and 
to  this  hour  his  bones  are  canonized, 
to  this  hour  his  tomb  is  a  shrine,  where 
the  genius  of  the  cool,  sagacious,  clear- 
thoughted  Northern  Isle  is  worshiped, 
under  the  form  of  a  mad,  unconscious, 
intellectual  possession — a  dotard  in- 
spiration, incapable  of  its  own  designs, 
wanting  in  the  essential  attribute  of  all 
mental  power — self-cognition. 

And  yet,  who  woidd  be  willing  to 
spare,  now,  one  point  in  that  time- 
honored,  incongruous  whole?  Who 
would  bo  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
least  of  those  contradictions,  which 
have  become,  in  tho  progressive  de- 
velopment of  our  appreciation  of  these 
works,  so  inextricably  knit  together, 
and  thereby  inwrought,  as  it  were,  into 
our  inmost  life?  Who  can,  in  fact, 
fairly  convince  himself,  now,  that  decr- 
steaUng  and  link-holding,  and  the  name 
of  an  obscure  family  in  Stratford — 
common  enough  thcro,  though  it  means 
what  it  does  to  us — and  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent performances,  at  a  Surrey  thea- 
tre, are  not  really,  after  all,  essential 
preliminaries  and  concomitants  to  the 
composition  of  a  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or 
a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  a 
Twelfth  Night?  And  what  Shake- 
speare critic,  at  least,  could  persuade 
himself,  now,  that  any  other  motive 
than  the  purchase  of  the  Globe  theatre, 
and  tlrt  capital  messuage  or  tenement 
in  Strtitford,  called  the  New  Place,  with 
the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  the 
lands  adjoining,  and  tho  house  in  Hen- 
ley Sireet,  could  by  any  possibility 
have  originated  such  works  as  these  ? 


And  what  fool  would  undertake  to 
prove,  now,  that  the  faat  of  the  deer- 
stealing,  or  any  other  point  in  the 
traditionary  statement,  may  admit  of 
question  ?  Certainly,  if  we  are  to  have 
an  historical  or  traditionary  Shake- 
speare of  any  kind,  out  of  our  present 
materials,  it  becomes  us  to  protest,  with 
the  utmost  severity,  against  the  least 
meddling  therewith,  u  the^  are  not 
sufficiently  meagre  already — if  the  two 
or  three  historical  points  wo  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  and  the  miserable  scraps 
and  fragments  of  gossip,  which   the 

Eainful  explorations  of  two  centuries 
ave,  at  length,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  the  obUvion  to  which  this  man's 
time  consigned  him* — ^if  these  points 
are  to  be  encroached  upon,  and  impair- 
ed by  criticism,  we  may  as  well  throw 
up  tne  question  altogether.  In  tho 
name  of  all  that  is  tangible,  leave  us 
what  there  is  of  affirmation  here. 
Surely  we  have  negations  enough  al- 
ready. If  he  did  not  steal  the  deer, 
will  you  tell  us  what  one  mortal  thing 
he  did  do  ?  He  wrote  the  plays.  But, 
did  the  man  who  wrote  the  plays  do 
nothing  else?  Aro  there  not  somo 
foregone  conclusions  in  them? — somo 
intimations,  and  round  ones,  too,  that 
he  who  wrote  them,  be  he  who  he  may, 
has  had  experiences  of  some  sort  ?  Do 
such  things  as  these,  that  the  plays  aro 
full  of,  begin  in  the  fingers'  ends  ?  Can 
you  fiind  them  in  an  ink-horn?  Can 
you  sharpen  them  out  of  a  goose-quill? 
Has  your  Shakespeare  wit  and  inven- 
tion enough  for  that  ? 

But  the  man  was  a  player,  and  the 
manager  of  a  play-house,  and  these 
are  plays  that  he  writes.  And  what 
kind  of  play  is  it  that  you  find  in  them 
— and  what  b  the  theatre — and  who 
are  the  actors?  Has  this  man's  life 
been  all  play?  Has  there  been  no 
earnest  in  it? — no  acting  in  his  own 
name  ?  Had  he  no  part  of  his  own  in 
time,  then?  Has  he  dealt  evermore 
with  second-hand  reports,  unreal  sha- 
dows, and  mockeries  of  things?  Has 
there  been  no  personal  grapple  with 
realities,  here  ?  Ah,  let  mm  have  that 
one  living  opposite.  Leave  him  that 
single  shot  **  heard  round  tho  world." 
Did  not  Eschylus  fight  at  Salamis? 
Did  not  Scipio  teach  Terence  how  to 


*  ComUtuting,  whon  wcU  put  together,  predsoly  that  historic  tnul  which  an  old,  defunct, 
iudifferent.  fourth-rate  play-actor  naturally  loaves  behind  him,  for  the  benefit  of  any  antiquary 
who  may  find  occasion  to  conduct 'an  exploration  for  it 
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tnoiahal  hb  men  oud  wing  Ma  Wf^rda  ? 

J  (A  ootemporaiy  and  coafiJaat  of  Shake- 

I  BpeflTo's  thinks,  frora  internal  oviden<*«, 

I  Inai  the  patioii  wrote  the  pla^s,  in  this 

caae,   oltogttlier.)     And  was  not  So* 

crates  as  brave  at  Fotidea  aod  Delium 

as  ha  was  in  the  market- p1aoi> ;  and  did 

not  OeaaTi  the  aQtbor,  kiO  hh  imlllotia  ? 

But,  thifl  giant  wrestler  and  warrior  of 

LOOtSt  with  tba  dsence  of  all  the  battles 

L of  all  agifis  in   his  nerves— with  the 

FliloDd  of  ft  new  Adam  bubbling  in  hh 

\  Tetna^— be  eanoot  be  permitted  to  leap 

I  tint  of  those  eTerlasting  bta  skins  of  Ms^ 

long  enough  to  hare  a  bmah  with  this 

one  live  deer,  but  the  <mtics  must  tmve 

I  out  their  ipectacles,  and  be  down  upon 

\fldm  with  their  objecttooa. 

4jid  what  honest  mmi  would  wont  a 

|Bhakespeara  at  this  hoar  of  the  daj, 

1  that  was  not  written  hr  that  sfune  irrt* 

gukr,  kwleiSii  wild,  recklessi  faoettous, 

law^deBprnngi  art-despistn^  genius  of  a 

**WiU*'  that  did  steal  the  deer  I     Is 

not  this  the  Shakespeare  we  have  had 

on  our   shelves  with  onr    bibles  and 

L  prayer-books,  since  oar  great  grand- 

Isiret'  times  t     The  next  step  will  be  to 

call  in  questioii  Moses  in  the  btilroshes, 

and  Pharaoh^s  daughter* 

And  what  is  to  become,  too,  under 
this  supposition,  of  that  exquisite  speci- 
men of  tho  player's  merciless  wit,  and 
**  facetious  grace  in  writing,'*  which 
attracted  the  attabtion  of  hi^  eotempo- 
rmes,  and  loft  sach  keen  impreaaions 
on  the  minds  of  his  fellow*  townsmen  t 
1  What  is  to  become,  in  this  case,  of  the 
l&moas  lampoon  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
[  nailed  up  on  the  park  gate,  rivaling  in 
'  Shakespearean  grace  and  sharpness  an- 
other Attio  morceaa  Itbm  the  soma 
soureo^-the  impromptu  on  **John-a* 
Combe  I'*  These  remmns  of  the  poet, 
which  we  find  accredited  to  him  in 
his  native  village,  **  with  likelihood 
of  truth  enough,"  among  those  who 
best  knew  him,  have  certainly  eoat 
the  commentAtors  tm>  much  trouble  to 
be  lightly  relinqnL^hed ;  and,  uuques- 
tionahly,  they  do  bt^iir  on  the  face  of 
litem  most  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
I  thepUyer^s  wit  and  the  Stratford  origin. 
No !  no  j  We  cannot  spare  the  deer- 
stealing*  As  ^lo  case  now  stands,  this 
one,  rich,  roarkling  point  in  tho  tradi- 
tiont  can  hy  no  means  be  dispensed 
with.  Take  this  away,  and  what  be- 
comes of  opr  traditional  Shakespeare  I 
Ho  goes!  Tho  whole  fabric  tumbles 
to  pieces,   or  ^ettks   at  once  into   a 


hopeless  stolidity.  But  for  the  mercu- 
rial lightning,  which  this  youthful  re- 
minisoenco  imparts  to  him — this  single 
indication  of  a  suppressed  teodeney  to 
aa  heroic  life— how  could  that  heavy, 
retired  oonntiy  gentleman,  late  mana- 
ger of  the  Globe  and  the  BlackfriaiB 
theatres,  bo  made  to  £oat  at  any  oon- 
vcnient  distance  above  the  earth,  in 
the  laboring  oonceptions  of  tho  artists 
whose  busmess  it  is  to  present  his 
apotheosis  to  us?  Enlarge  the  vacant 
platitudes  of  that  forehead  as  you  will 
— pile  up  tho  artificial  hrmns  in  the 
frontispieco  to  any  height  which  tho 
credulity  of  an  awe-struck  publio  will 
hesitate  to  pronounce  idiotio^'huddle 
the  allegoric^  shapes  about  him  as 
tliickly  as  yon  will,  and  yet,  but  for 
the  twinkle  which  this  single  reminis- 
cenee  leaTes*  this  ome  soHtatj  **  proof 
of  liberty/'  **'  the  fiasb  and  outbreak  of 
a  fiery  mind  of  general  assault,"  how 
could  the  old  player  and  showman  be 
made  to  sit  the  bird  of  Jove  so  com- 
fortably as  ho  does,  on  his  way  to  tho 
waiting  Olympus  1 

Bnti  after  ail,  it  is  not  this  old  actor 
of  Etizabeth's  time,  who  exhibited  these 
plays  at  his  theatre  in  the  way  of  his 
trade,  and  cared  for  them  precboly  as 
a  tradesman  would — cared  for  them  as 
ho  would  have  cared  for  tin  kettles,  or 
eartlien  pans  and  pots,  if  they  had  been 
iu  his  line,  instead;  it  is  not  this  old 
tradesman ;  it  is  not  this  old  showman 
and  hawker  of  plays ;  it  is  not  this  old 
ItLckey,  whoso  hand  is  on  all  otir  heart- 
strings, whose  name  is,  of  mortal  names, 
the  most  awe-inspiring. 

The  Shakespeare  of  Elizabeth  and 
Jamest  who  eihibitcd  at  his  &efilz«  m 
playSf  among  many  others  surpassing 
them  in  immediate  theatrical  success, 
the  wonderfol  works  which  bore  hfs 
name — works  which  were  only  half 
printed,  and  tibat  surreptitiously,  end  in 
detached  portions  during  his  fifo-dme, 
which,  seven  years  after  nis  dcatiir  were 
first  collected  and  published  by  authori- 
ty in  his  name,  accompanied,  aooording 
to  the  custom  of  the  day,  with  eulogis- 
tic verses  from  sur^iviog  brother  poets 
—this  yet  living  theatrical  Shakespeare, 
i^  a  yerj  diiFereat  one  from  the  Soakt^ 
peare  of  our  mo  Jem  criticism  ;^ — the 
Shakespeare,  brought  out,  at  length,  by 
more  than  two  centuries  of  reading^s 
and  the  best  scholarly  iuvestigatkin  of 
modem  times,  fnna  between  the  two  lids 
of  that  wondrous  f»>lio» 
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The  faintly  limned  outlines  of  the 
nucleus  which  that  name  once  included, 
are  all  gone  long  ago,  dissolved  in 
the  splendors,  dilated  into  the  infini- 
ties wluch  this  modem  Shakespeare 
dwells  in.  It  is  Shakespeare  the  au- 
thor, that  we  now  know  only,  the 
author  of  these  worlds  of  profound- 
est  art — ^these  thought-crowded  worlds, 
which  modem  reading  disooyers  in 
these  printed  plays  of  his.  It  is  the 
posthumous  Shakespeare  of  the  pos- 
thumous Tolume,  that  we  now  know 
only.  No,  not  oven  that;  it  is  only 
the  work  itself  that  we  now  know  by 
that  name — ^the  phenomenon  and  not 
its  beginning.  For,  with  each  new  study 
of  the  printed  page,  further  and  further 
behind  it,  deeper  and  deeper  into  re- 
gions where  no  man  so  much  as  under- 
takes to  follow  it,  retreats  the  power, 
which  is  for  us  all  already,  as  truly  as 
if  we  had  confessed  it  to  ourselves,  the 
unknown,  the  unnamed. 

What  does  this  old  player's  name,  in 
fact,  stand  for  with  us  now  ?  Inwrought 
not  into  all  our  literature  merely,  but 
into  all  the  life  of  our  modem  time,  his 
unlearned  utterances  our  deepest  lore, 
which  "we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to 
find,"  his  mystic  page,  the  page  where 
each  one  sees  his  own  life  inscribed, 
point  by  point,  deepening  and  doepeu- 
mg  with  each  new  experience  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave;  what  is  he  to 
us  now  ?  Is  he  the  teacher  of  our  play- 
ers only  ?  What  theatres  hold  now  his 
school?  What  actors'  names  stand 
now  enrolled  in  its  illustrious  lists  ?  Do 
not  all  our  modem  works  incorporate 
his  lore  into  their  essence,  are  they  not 
glittering  on  their  surface  everywhere, 
with  ever  new,  unmissed  jewels  from  his 
mines  ?  Which  of  our  statesmen,  our 
heroes,  our  divines,  our  poets,  our  phi- 
losophers, has  not  learned  of  him ;  and 
in  wnich  of  all  their  divergent  and  mul- 
tiplying pursuits  and  experiences  do 
they  fail  to  find  him  still  \nih.  them, 
still  before  them  ? 

The  name  which  has  stood  to  us 
from  the  beginning,  for  all  this — which 
has  been  inwrought  into  it,  which  con- 
centrates it  in  its  unity — cannot  now  be 
touched.  It  has  lost  its  original  sig- 
nificance. It  means  this,  and  this  onl^ 
to  us.  It  has  drunk  in  the  essence  of 
all  this  power,  and  light,  and  beauty,  and 
identified  itself  witi  it.  Never,  per- 
haps, can  it  well  moan  anything  else 
to  us. 


You  cannot  christen  a  world  anew, 
though  the  name  that  was  given  to  it  at 
the  font  prove  an  usurper's.  With  all 
that  we  now  know  of  that  heroic  scholar. 
&om  whose  scientific  dream  the  New 
World  was  made  to  emerge  at  last,  in 
the  face  of  the  mockeries  of  his  time, 
with  all  that  appreciation  of  his  work 
which  the  Old  Worid  and  the  New 
alike  bestow  upon  it,  we  cannot  yet 
separate  the  name  of  his  rival  from 
his  hard-eamed  triumph.  What  name 
is  it  that  has  drunk  into  its  melody, 
forever,  all  the  music  of  that  hope  and 
promise,  which  the  young  continent 
of  Columbus  still  whispers — in  spite 
of  old  European  evils  planted  there 
— still  whispers  in  the  troubled  earth  ? 
Whoso  name  is  it  that  stretches  its 
golden  letters,  now,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  from  Arctic  to  Antarctic,  whose 
name  now  enrings  the  millions  that  are 
bom,  and  live,  and  die,  knowing  no 
world  but  the  world  of  that  patient 
scholar's  dream — no  reality,  but  the  re- 
ality of  his  chimera  ? 

What  matters  it  ?  Who  cares  ? 
**  What's  in  a  name  ?"  Is  there  any 
voice  from  that  hero's  own  tomb,  to 
rebuke  this  wrong  ?  No.  He  did  not 
toil,  and  struggle,  and  suffer,  and  keep 
his  manly  heart  from  breaking,  to  the 
end,  that  those  millions  might  be  called 
by  his  name.  Ah,  little  know  they, 
who  thus  judge  of  works  like  his,  what 
roots  such  growths  must  spread,  what 
broad,  sweet  currents  they  must  reach 
and  drink  from.  If  the  millions  are 
blessed  there,  if,  through  the  heat  and 
burden  of  his  weary  day,  man  shall  at 
length  attain,  though  only  after  many 
an  erring  experience  and  fierce  rebuke, 
in  that  new  world,  to  some  height  of 
learning,  to  some    scientific  place  of 

Eeace  and  rest,  where  worlds  are  in 
armony,  and  men  are  as  one,  he 
will  say,  in  God's  name.  Amen !  For, 
on  the  heights  of  endurance  and  self 
renunciation,  where  the  divine  is  possi- 
ble with  men,  we  have  one  name. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  this  poor  pea- 
sant's name,  then,  so  hallowed  m  all  our 
hearts,  now,  with  household  memories, 
that  wo  should  seek  to  tear  it  from  the 
countless  fastenings  which  time  has 
mven  it  ?  This  name,  chosen  at  least  of 
fortune,  if  not  of  nature,  for  the  place 
it  occupies,  dignified  with  all  that  she 
can  lend  it — ulustrious  with  her  most 
lavish  favoritism — has  she  not  chosen 
to  encircle  it  with  honors  which  make 
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poor  those  that  fihe  saves  for  her  kbgs 
imd  beroci  ?  Let  it  stand,  ibeu,  and  not 
by  grace  of  fortune  only,  but  by  consent 
m  one  wbo  could  afford  to  leave  it  sudi 
i%  legacy*  For  he  was  one  wbom  giT- 
ing  did  Dot  [mpoTemh — he  had  wealth 
onough  of  Ha  own  and  to  sparer  and 
honors  that  ho  could  Dot  part  with, 

**  Once,''  but  in  no  poet's  garb,  once, 
through  the  thickest  of  this  "  worktog- 
dajr  world,*'  "he  trod**  for  hioiself,  with 
bleeding  feet,  **  the  waja  of  glory  here," 
**  and  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals 
of  honor/'  and,  from  the  wrecks  of  lost 
**  ambition,**  found  to  the  hist  **  the  way 
to  rUa  in," — 

**  By  thai  am  f«U  the  angeli ;  how  con  man, 

Iheo, 
He  imiiLgQ  of  his  Maker,  hope  ta  win  hj'ti 
XiOT6  Lbyi«lf  last!  chiinah  Ihe  h&wcit  that 

ha|«  theQi 
&ttU  la  thy  right  Ivand  eorrj  gentle  peace, 
To  ellenco  eaTiona  tangaea-    Be  Jki&t,  and 

faarnata 
Lei  all  tha  eade  than  aun'st  at,  be  ihj  coun- 

Tbv  Ood'«»  and  tmth'a  ;  then,  if  thou  fkirit* 

thou  fall^sl 
A  noblo  mortyr !" 

hei  the  name  stand,  then,  whore  the 

f^oet  has  himself  left  it  If  he — if  he 
ihnself  did  not  scruple  to  forego  his 
fairest  honors,  and  leave  his  immortality 
ill  a  peasant's  weed ;  if  he  himself  could 
consent  to  bmd  his  own  princely  browa 
in  it,  though  it  might  be  for  ages,  why 
e'en  let  him  wear  it,  then,  as  his  own 
proudest  honor.  To  all  time  let  the 
philosophy  be  preached  in  it,  wliich 
tbuDd  **iiL  a  name**  the  heroic  height 
whence  its  one  great  tenet  could  be  ut* 
terod  with  such  on  emphasis,  phibso- 
phy — "  not  harsh  aad  crabbed  as  diiE 
fooli  suppose,  but  musical  as  is  ApoUo's 
lule,"  roaming  hero  at  last  in  worlds  of 
her  own  shaplog ;  more  rich  and  varied, 
and  more  intense  tljan  nature's  own ; 
where  all  things  "echo  the  name  of 
Pw^ipero;"  where,  ^*  beside  the  groves, 
dm  fanntfiins,  every  region  near  seems 
idl  OB0  mutual  cry  ;**  where  even  young 
lorc*a  own  youngest  melodies,  from 
ruoon-ht  balconies,  warble  its  argument- 
Let  it  stand,  then.  Leave  to  it  its 
.strangle  honors— its  unbought  immor- 
tidity*  Let  it  sfcand,  at  least,  till  a]l 
ttioso  who  have  eaten  in  their  youth  of 
tto  magio  tables  spread  in  it,  shaU  havo 
died  in  tho  wilderness.  Let  it  stand 
while  it  will,  only  let  its  true  signifi* 
caoce  he  reco^ized. 

For,  the  falsity  in  vol  v^  in  it»  as  it  now 
^taudSf  has  become  too  gross  to  be  en- 


dured any  further.  The  oommon  senso 
cannot  any  longer  receive  it,  without 
self^ahuegation ;  and  the  relations  of 
this  que^dan,  on  all  sides,  arc  now  too 
graye  and  momentous  to  admit  of  any 
farther  postponement  of  it. 

In  judgmg  of  tliis  question,  wo  must 
tiike  into  account  the  fact  that,  at 
tho  time  when  these  works  were  is- 
sued, all  those  oha^icteristic  or^aiii^a* 
tions  of  the  modern  ages,  for  the 
dlEusIott  of  intellectual  and  moral  inflii* 
encee,  which  now  everywhere  cross  and 
recross,  with  electrio  fibre,  the  hither* 
ta  impassable  social  barrieTs*  wart  aa 
^et  unimagined*  The  inventiona  ami 
institutions,  in  which  these  bad  their 
origin,  were  then  but  beginning  their 
work.  To-day,  there  is  no  Bchoiastio 
seclusion  so  profound  that  the  allied 
voice  and  action  of  tliis  mighty  living 
age  may  not  perpetually  peneti^to  it. 
To-day,  the  work-shop  has  become 
tlairvoyanL  The  plow  and  tho  loom 
are  in  magnetic  communioation  with  the 
loftiest  social  centres.  The  last  results 
of  the  most  exquisite  culture  of  th^ 
world,  in  all  its  departments,  are  withiu 
reach  of  the  lowest  haunt  where  latent 
genius  and  refinement  await  their  sum- 
mons ;  and  there  is  no  "  smallest  scruple 
of  naturo^s  excellence**  that  may  not  bo 
searched  out  and  kindled.  The  Eng- 
lishman who  but  reads  7%£  Times,  to- 
day, puts  himself  into  a  connection  with 
his  age,  and  attains  thereby  a  means  of 
enlargement  of  oharautcr  and  elevation 
of  thought  and  aims,  which,  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  was  only  posi?ible  to  men 
occupying  the  highest  official  and  social 
position. 

It  is  necessary,  too,  to  remember  that 
the  question  here  is  not  a  Question  of 
lyric  inspiration,  merely;  neither  is  it  a 
question  of  dramatic  genius,  merely. 
Why,  even  the  poor  player,  that  Hamlet  i 
quotes  BO  admiringly,  **  but  in  a  dream 
of  passioik,*'  his  soul  rapt  and  subdued 
with  images  of  tenderness  and  beauty, 
"  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  color  in  his 
cheeks,**  even  he,  with  his  fine  sensibili- 
ties, his  rhythmical  ear,  witli  his  living 
conceit^  if  nature  bos  but  done  her 
part  towards  it,  may  compose  yiju 
a  lyric  that  you  would  biud  up  with 
*'Mighland  Maiy,'*  or  **Sir  Patrick 
Spens,**  for  immortality*  And  even 
this  poor  tiuker^  profono  and  wicked  as 
ho  is,  and  coarse  and  unfurnished  for 
the  poet's  mission  as  ho  seems,  when 
onco  the  infinities  of  roh'gion,  with  their 
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divine  ideals,  shall  penetrate  to  the  deep, 
sweet  sources  of  his  yet  undreamed  of 
genias,  and  arouse  the  latent  soul  in 
him,  with  their  terrific  struggles  and  di- 
vine triumphs,  even  he,  from  the  coarse, 
meagre  materials  which  his  external 
experience  furnishes  to  him,  shall  be 
able  to  compose  a  drama,  full  of  immor- 
tal vigor  and  freshness,  where  all  men 
shall  heor  the  rushing  of  win^ — the 
tread  from  other  spheres — ^in  thoir  life's 
battle ;  where  all  men  shall  be  able  to 
catch  voices  and  harping  not  of  this 
shore.  But  the  auestion  is  not  here  of 
a  Bunyan  or  a  Bums.  And  it  is  not 
a  Bloomfield  that  we  have  in  hand  hero. 
The  question  is  not  whether  nature  shall 
be  able  to  compose  these^  without  putting 
into  requisition  the  selectest  instrumen- 
talities of  the  ages.  It  is  a  question 
different  in  kind ;  how  different,  in  the 
present  stage  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  works  involved  in  it,  cannot  bo  made 
manifest 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  present  any 
parallel  to  the  case  in  question.  For  if 
we  suppose  a  poor  actor,  or  the  manager 
of  a  theatre,  or  a  printer,  unlearned,  ex- 
cept by  the  accident  of  his  trade,  to 
begin  now  to  issue  out  of  his  brain,  in 
the  •  way  of  his  trade,  wholly  bent  on 
that,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  any  other 
result,  and  unconscious  of  any  other,  a 
body  of  literature,  so  high  above  any- 
thing that  we  now  possess,  in  any  or 
in  tdl  departments ;  so  far  exhausting 
the  excellency  of  all,  as  to  constitute,  by 
universal  consent,  the  literature  of  this 
time ;  comprehending  its  entire  scope ; 
based  on  its  subtlest  fmalysis;  pronounc- 
ing everywhere  its  final  word,  even  such 
a  supposition  would  not  begin  to  meet 
the  absurdity  of  the  case  in  <}uestion. 

If  the  prince  of  showmen  m  our  day, 
in  that  stately  oriental  retreat  of  his,  m 
Connecticut,  rivaling  even  the  New 
Place  at  Stratford  in  literary  conveni- 
ences, should  begin  now  to  conceive  of 
something  of  this  sort,  as  his  crowning 
speculation,  and  should  determine  to 
undertake  its  execution  in  person,  who 
would  dare  to  question  his  ability?* 
Certainly  no  one  would  have  any  nght 
to  criticise,  now,  the  motive  conceded,  or 
to  put  in  suspicion  its  efficiency  for  the 
proposed  result.  Why,  this  man  could 
not  conduct  his  business  a  day,  ho  could 
not  even  hunt  through  the  journals  for 


his  own  puffs  and  advertisements,  with- 
out coming  by  accident  in  contact  with 
means  of  moral  and  intellectual  enlarge- 
ment and  stimulus,  which  could  never 
have  found  their  way,  in  any  form,  to 
Elizabeth's  player.  The  railway,  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  the  steam-ship,  the 
steam-press,  with  its  ioumals,  its  maga- 
zines. Its  reviews,  and  its  cheap  litera- 
ture of  all  kinds,  the  public  library,  the 
book-club,  the  popular  lecture,  the  ly- 
ceum,  the  voluntaiV  association  of  every 
kind — these  are  all  but  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  apparatus  and  means  of 
culture  which  society  is  now  putting  in 
requisition  in  that  great  school  of  hers, 
wherein  the  universal  man,  rescued 
from  infinite  self-degradations,  is  now 
at  last  beginning  his  culture;  And  yet 
all  these  social  instrumentalities  com- 
bined cannot,  even  now,  so  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  case  supposed  as  to 
make  the  supposition  any  other  them  a 
violent  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  material  which  nature  must  have 
contributed  to  the  Shakespearean  re- 
sult, could,  indeed,  hardly  have  remained 
inert,  under  any  superincumbent  weight 
of  social  disadvantages.  But  the  very 
first  indication  of  its  presence,  under 
such  conditions,  would  have  been  a 
struggle  with  thoso  disadvantages. 
First  of  all,  it  would  force  its  way  up- 
ward, through  them,  to  its  natural  ele- 
ment ;  first  of  all,  it  would  make  its  way 
into  the  light,  and  possess  itself  of  all 
its  weapons — not  spend  Itself  in  mad 
movements  in  the  dork,  without  them. 
Look  over  the  history  of  all  the  known 
English  poets  and  authors  of  every 
kind,  back  even  to  the  days  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Adhelm,  and  Cedmon,  and, 
no  matter  how  humble  the  position  in 
which  they  are  bom,  how  many  will 
you  find  among  them  that  have  failed 
to  possL'SS  themselves  ultimately  of  the 
highest  literary  culture  of  the  age  they 
lived  in  ?  how  many,  until  you  come  to 
this  same  Shakespeare  ? 

Well,  then,  if  the  Genius  of  the 
British  Isle  turns  us  out  such  men  as 
those  from  her  universities ;  but,  when 
she  would  moke  her  Shakespeare  re- 
treat into  a  green-room,  and  send  him 
forth  from  that,  furnished  as  we  find 
him,  pull  down,  we  say,  pull  down 
those  gray  old  towers,  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  Great  Alfred  has  been  laughed 


*  It  ahould  bo  etated,  porhape,  that  the  above  was  written  two  or  three  yeaxB  Bince.  and  that 
10  roforcnce  to  Mr.  Bamum'i  rccont  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  age  was  intondeo. 
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to  iM»ni;  u&do  hk  lUuMrioas  moxm- 
m^at  to  lis  lost  Aiig!o*S«xiia  stonfe,  and* 
*'hj  our  Uj,  build — tiheala^a!**  If 
not  Juliet  oulj,  but  ber  author,  and 
fiamlet'a  aollkor,  too,  and  Lear*^  and 
Maobeth'a  can  be  made  ^tboat  *"  [>M* 
lo&ofhj/^  we  aze  for  R<»meo^a  vefdiet^ 
M  Hang  up  pyioaophj."  tf  sadi  muki 
a«  tbeoe,  and  Julias  C«s&r,  aiid  Coirbla* 
imat  and  Antony^  and  Htsrj  V^.  and 
Heiif7  VHT-— if  tbe  Midsummer  Hint's 
Dream,  and  tbe  Mercbant  of  Yeoioe, 
and  tbe  Twc^lftb  Nlgbt,  if  Beatrice,  and 
Benedict,  and  Boealind,  and  Jaques^  and 
lag-o,  and  OtbeOo^  and  ail  theiT  immor- 
tal oompanj — if  tlutse  work^  and  all 
that  we  find  in  tbem,  ean  ba  got  out  of 
Platarcb^a  XiTea,  and  Holinabed^  and  a 
£&w  old  baUada  and  QO?els — in  tbe  name 
of  all  tbat  ii  bonest,  give  us  tlios^t  and 
let  na  go  aboat  oar  buElne^s ;  and 
benoefprtb  kt  Mm  tJmt  can  be  con- 
tieted  "^^  of  traltoron^  J  corrrup  ting  tbe 
joiitb  of  tbia  realm,  hy  erecuag  a 
grammar-acbooli'*  be  eomiigQed  to  hia 
victims  for  mercj.  **  Long  liro  Lotd 
Mortimer!^*  Down  witb  the  **pap€r^ 
QuUfi  !*>  **  Tbixjvr  learning  to  tba  dogs ! 
we'll  none  of  it!" 

Bat  we  are  not,  as  jet.  In  a  positinQ 
to  estimate  tbe  gmver  bearings  of  thi» 
question.  For  the  reTereoce  wfaicb  tbe 
common  theory  ba^  hitherto  claimed 
from  Of,  as  a  well-aatbenticated  bistoii- 
col  foot,  depending  apparently,  indeed, 
on  the  mo^t  unimpeachnbb  external 
evidence  for  ita  support,  has  operated, 
a^  it  waa  intended  to  operate  iu  tbe 
first  instance,  to  prevent  all  tbat  kind 
of  reading  and  atudy  of  tbe  pkja  wluob 
would  have  made  its  gross  absurdity  ap* 
parent.  In  aisoordance  witb  this  origi* 
nal  inteatiuUf  to  this  bour  it  has  con* 
stitoted  a  barrier  to  the  understanding 
of  tbeir  true  meanings  which  no  industry 
or  perse vorance  could  iurmount;  to 
this  bour  it  has  serrod  to  prevent, 
appan!nlEj,  &o  much  aa  a  suspicion  of 
tbeir  true  source^  and  ultimate  inten- 
tion. . 

But  let  this  tbeory,  and  the  prejudg- 
ment it  involrea,  be  eet  aside,  even  by 
an  hypothesis,  only  long  enough  to 
permit  us  once  to  see,  for  oursLdvcs, 
what  these  works  do  in  fact  contain, 
and  no  amount  of  historical  evidence 
which  can  be  produced,  no  art,  no  argu- 
ment,  will  EuMce  to  restore  it  to  it^ 
present  position.  But  it  is  not  o,i  a 
WpotheaidH,  it  is  not  aa  a  tbeory,  tbat 
tba  truth  here  indicated  will  be  devel- 


oped hereafter^    It  trill  come  ou  olbct 
grounds.    It  will  aak  no  favors. 

CoDdemncd  to  refer  iba  odgui  of 
tbcat  works  to  tbe  ntlgar,  illitanta  loan 
wbo  Mpl  tiia  Ibeatre  wbere  tbey  i^re 
firist  axnibilid,  a  yermn  of  tbe  must  or. 
dinaij  ohaticter  and  alma,  oomp 
to  regaxd  tliem  at  i3i«  result  mmif  of  | 
aa  extxiM^rdltiaay  taknt  Ibr 
speeuLation  in  tbia  fnan*  bow'oonld  wa^  I 
bow  oonld  any  ona  di»  to  aa«  wbitl  U\ 
reidl^  in  Ibem !    Wltk  llua  tliaoEy  ovfs^v  \ 
banging  tbem,  tbongb  we  tiiriw  our  moi4  I 
artiftio  lighls  upon  it,  and  kept  it  out  | 
of  mgbt  when  we  oanldi  what  painful 
contradictory  mental  atatea,  wbat  itnao- 
knowledged  intaroal  imj^Tingi  iran 
jet  involved  in  our  beat  judgmanta  of 
tbem^     How  mAny  paaao^ea  wtta  we 
compelled  to  read  "trippmgly,"  witli 
the  *^  mindU  eye,^*  as  tbe  players  were 
first  taugbt  to  pronounce  tbem  on  tbe 
tongue;   and  it,    iu  spite  of   oil  out 
elnrring,  tbe  iuDer  depths  would 
to  us,  if  anytbltig,  wliieb  tbia  tbao^  j 
could  not  account  for,  would,  notwittl^ 
standing,    obtrude  itself  npon  ua,  ire 
endeavored  to  believe  tbat  it  mual  ba 
the  reflection  of  otir  own  I 
bgt  and  ^n,  hnlf  lying  to  ovdmItm^I 
making  a  WETtcWd  0OlilpmiBlis»  with] 
otu^  own  mental  intagrt^,  wo  atill  hur^ 
riodon. 

Condeianed  to  look  <or  tbe  author  of 
Hamlet  binuelf— the  aubtio  Ilauik^t  of 
tbe   univeruty*    the   courtly   llMmK'U 
*^  tbe  gkaa  of  ftL^hiou  and  tba  tnoubl  of  | 
form** — b  that  dirt|^,  doffgtab  group  of  * 
players,  who  oome  inio  the  aoann  aum* 
moni^  like  a  paok  of  bound*  to  hb 
per  vice,  the  Tery  lone  of  bin  courtour  lo  , 
thum,  with  its  ptiuct-ly  cinidi^ftei'iislon, 
with  its  arduautt  fumUinniy,  only  aemog  I 
to  innko  tlie  ^fi'AU  imjifiianbla  aoalall 
gulf  bptwet^n  UitHn  tJio  more  evident— j 
compelled  to  ItMik  in   thut  ignnnuuiLHi*  ] 
group,  witb   iu  fdtUfuJ  pinirmture  ut 
the  players  of  Umt  time  Hakni  fr^im  tlut 
life  by  one  who  bad  bad  duiiUoLr!^  witb 
them)t  for  tbe  prinoely  iohsdar  bimtelf 
in  his  author,  how  could  ivp  uudi^r^tmid  j 
hlin—Uio  onlgmatleal  llaiulet,  with  tlie  ] 
thought  of  ages  in  bis  foregone  coiiclu* 
&Lons  1 

Witb  such  an  origin,  how  could  we 
gee  the  subtlest  skiU  of  the  uuWerfcUy, 
not  in  Hamlet  aud  Horatio  only,  hut  in  | 
the  work  itself,  in oorpo rated  In  its  tm* 
eence,  pervaiiing  its  eieoution  ?      With  | 
such  an  origin  a»  thb,  how  wm  It  poi*  I 
Bible  to  note,  nut  In  this  play  only,  buA] 
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in  all  the  Shakespeare  drama,  what, 
othenrise,  we  could  not  have  failed  to 
obaeire,  ihe  tone  of  the  highest  Eliza- 
bethan breeding,  the  very  loniest  tone  of 
that  peculiar  courtly  culture,  which  was 
then,  and  but  just  then,  attaining  its 
height,  in  the  competition^  among  men 
of  the  highest  social  rank,  and  among 
the  most  brilliant  wits  and  men  of  ge- 
nius of  the  age,  for  the  favor  of  tiie 
learned,  accomplished,  sagacious,  wit- 
loring  maiden  queen ; — a  culture  which 
required  not  the  best  acquisitions  of  the 
university  merely,  but  acquaintance 
with  life,  practical  knowledge  of  affairs, 
foreign  travel  and  accomplishments,  and, 
above  all,  the  last  refinements  of  the 
highest  Parisian  breeding.  For  **  your 
courtier"  must  be,  in  fact,  "your  picked 
man  of  countries.'*  He  must,  indeed, 
**gct  his  behavior  everywhere."  He 
must  be,  in  fact  and  literally,  the  man  of 
"the  world." 

But  for  this  prepossession,  in  that 
daring  treatment  of  court-life  which  this 
(dngie  play  of  Hamlet  involves,  in  the 
enture  freedom  with  which  its  conven- 
tionalities are  handled,  how  could  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  touch  of 
one  habitually  practiced  in  its  refine- 
ments? how  could  we  have  failed  to 
-recognize,  not  in  this  play  only,  but  in 
all  these  plays,  the  poet  whose  habits 
and  perceptions  have  been  moulded  in 
the  atmosphere  of  these  subtle  social 
jnfloenees.  He  cannot  shake  off  this 
influence  when  he  will.  He  carries  the 
court  perfume  with  him,  unconsciously, 
wherever  he  ^oes,  among  mobs  of  arti- 
sans that  will  not"  keep  their  teeth 
clean ;"  into  the  ranks  of  "  greasy  citi- 
zens" and  "rude  mechanicals;"  into 
country  feasts  and  merry-makings; 
among  "  pretty  low-bom  lasses,"  "  the 

aueens  ot  curds  and  cheese,"  and  mto 
le  heart  of  that  forest,  "  where  there 
is  no  clock."  He  looks  into  Arden  and 
into  Eastcheap  from  the  court  stand- 
point, not  from  these  into  the  court, 
and  he  is  as  much  a  prince  with  Poins 
and  Bardolph  as  he  is  when  he  enters 
and  throws  open  to  us,  without  awe, 
without  consciousness,  the  most  deli- 
cate mysteries  of  the  royal  presence. 

Compelled  to  refer  the  origin  of  these 
works  to  the  sordid  play-house,  who 
oould  teach  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  ranting,  unnatural  stuff  and  bombast 
which  its  genuine  competitions  elicited, 
in  their  mercenary  appeals  to  the  pas- 
•ionfl  of  their  audience,  ministering  to 


the  most  vicious  tastes,  depraving  the 
public  conscience,  and  lowering  the 
common  standard  of  decency,  getting 
up  "  scenes  to  tear  a  cat  in," — "  out- 
Herodmj^  Herod,"  and  gomg  regularly 
into  professional  fits  about  Hecuba  and 
Priam  and  other  Trojans, — who  could 
teach  us  to  distinguish  between  the  tone 
of  this  original,  genuine,  play-house 
fustian,  and  that  of  the  "dozen  or  six- 
teen lines"  which  Hamlet  will  at  first, 
for  some  earnest  purpose  of  his  own, 
with  the  consent  and  privity  of  one 
of  the  players,  cause  to  be  inserted  in 
it  ?  Nay,  tiius  blinded,  we  shall  not,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  distinguish  from  this 
foundation  that  magnificent  whole,  with 
which,  from  such  beginnings,  this  author 
will,  perhaps,  ultimately  replace  his 
worthless  originals,  altogether;  that 
whole  in  whicn  we  shall  see,  one  day, 
not  the  burning  Ilium,  not  the  old 
Danish  court  of  the  tenth  century,  but 
the  yet  living,  illustrious  Elizabethan 
age,  with  all  its  momentous  interests  still 
at  stake,  with  its  yet  palpitating  hopes 
and  fears,  with  its  new-bom  energies, 
bound  but  unconcjuerable,  already  heav- 
ing, and  muttenng  through  aU  their 
undertone;  that  magnificent  whole, 
where  we  shall  see,  one  day,  "  the  very 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
time,"  the  "  very  body  of  the  age,  its 
form  and  pressure,"  under  any  costume 
of  time  and  country,  or  under  the  dra- 
pery of  any  fiction,  however  absurd  or 
monstrous,  which  this  author  shall  find 
already  popularized  to  his  hands,  and 
available  for  his  purposes.  Hard,  indeed, 
was  the  time,  ill  bestead  was  the  spirit 
of  the  immemorial  English  freeaom, 
when  the  genius  of  works  such  as  these, 
was  compelled  to  stoop  to  such  a  scene, 
to  find  its  instruments. 

How  could  we  understand  from  such 
a  source,  while  that  wretched  player 
was  still  crying  it  for  his  own  worthless 
ends,  this  majestic  exhibition  of  our 
common  human  life  from  the  highest 
intellectual  and  social  slond-point  of 
that  wondrous  age,  letting  in,  on  all  the 
fripperies  and  affectations,  the  arro- 
gance and  pretension  of  that  illustrious 
centre  of  social  life,  the  new  philosophic 
beam,  and  sealing  up  in  it,  tor  all  time, 
"  all  the  uses  and  customs"  of  the  world 
that  then  was  ?  Arrested  with  that  trans- 
parent petrefaction,  in  all  the  rushing  life 
of  the  moment,  and  set,  henceforUi,  on 
the  table  of  philosophic  halls  for  scien- 
tific illustration;  its  gaudy  butterflies 
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Emaled  vptm  tha  win^,  in  their  parpetttal 

old;  its  microscopic  ioj^eti,  '^^spadons 

tlifi  possession  of  land  and  dirt,** 

ed  in  all  tho  swell  and  flatter  of 
liie  momeitt ;  its  f&atiutio  ape^  unrobed 
for  ineitingQisiiable  nioital  tanglitef  and 
celestial  tears,  ttill  playing,  all  unoon* 
piously,  their  solemn  pageants  thfon^b ; 
,  how  could  the  showman  emplain  all  this 
I  US — ^howcotiid  the  player  tell  iib  what 
Itmeatit? 

How  oonld  the  plajef's  mercenary 
tnotiTe  and  the  player'i  range  of  loani^ 
LjD|f  and  experimont  givo  ua  tha  key  to 
I  this  new  application  of  the  hninan  rea- 
son to  the  human  life,  from  tho  new 
vantage  ground  of  thoughti  but  jast  then 
cued  from  the  past,  and    boUt  up 
nloUy  from  all  its  wreck?     How 
foould  we  nnddrstandi  from  such  a  source, 
[  thiB  new,  and  strange,  and  pexseTering 
application  of  thought  to  life,  not  merely 
to  society  and  to  her  laws,  but  to  natnre, 
too  ;  pursuing  her  to  her  last  retreats^ 
\  and  holding  every  whero  its  mirror  up 
I  to  her,  reflecting  the  whole  boundary 
[^  her  liinitationa  ;  laying  bare,  in  its 
cold,  clear,  pure  depths,  in  aU  their  un- 
poUto,  nndmped  scientifio  reality,  the 
actnalitiGB  which  ^ciety,  as  it  is,  can 
only  veil,  and  the  evils  which  society, 
as  it  ht  can  only  hide  and  palliajje  ? 

In  Yain  the  shrieking  queen  remon- 
Ktiates,  for,  it  is  the  impersonated  rea- 
iion  whose  clutch  U  on  her,  and  it  says, 
you  go  not  bence  till  you  have  seen 
the  inmost  part  of  you.  But  do^s  all 
this  tell  on  the  thousand  pounds  ?  Is 
the  ghost* s  word  good  for  ihhtt 

No  wonder  that  Hamlet  refused  to 
speak,  or  to  be  commanded  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony,  let  tho  critics 
listen,  and  en^eat  as  they  would,  while 
this  illitf^rate  performer,  who  knew  no 
touch  of  all  that  divine  muiio  of  hiS| 
from  its  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  his 
key*  was  still  soundiug  him  and  fretting 
liim.  Wo  shaU  take  another  ktifj  and 
another  bterpieter  with  us  when  we 
hegtn  to  understand  a  work  which  com* 
prehendst  in  i^  ded^,  all  our  hu- 
man aims  and  activiues,  and  tracks 
them  to  their  beginnings  and  ends; 
which  demands  the  ultimate,  scientific 
perpetoal  reason  in  all  our  life— a  work 
which  dares  to  defer  the  punishment  of 
tho  crime  that  society  visits  with  her 
most  dreaded  penalties,  till  oil  the  prin- 
dpies  of  the  human  activity  have  been 
collected ;  till  all  the  human  conditions 
have  been  explored ;   tiD  the  only  uni- 


rccB^  mtiotial  human  principle  is  found 
— a  woik  which  dares  to  defer  the  pun* 
ishment  of  the  crime  tliat  society  eon 
demns,  tm  its  principle  has  heen  tradted 
through  the  crime  which  ehe  tolerates ; 
through  the  cfime  which  she  sanctions; 
through  tho  crime  which  she  crowns 
with  all  her  honors. 

We  are,  indeed,  by  no  moans  in- 
senaihle  to  the  diiercQce  between  this 
Shaketpeane  drama,  and  that  on  whicli 
it  is  based,  and  that  which  gurrounds 
it  We  do,  indeed,  already  pronounce 
that  di^erence,  and  not  faintly,  in  our 
word  Shakespeare ,'  for  that  is  what  the 
word  now  meana  with  us,  though  we 
received  it  with  no  such  significance « 
Its  historical  deYelopment  is  but  the 
next  step  in  onr  progress. 

Yes,  there  were  men  in  England 
then,  who  had  heard  aomewh&t  of  those 
masters  of  the  olden  time,  Mght  Es* 
chylus  and  Sophocles — men  who  li&d 
heard  of  Eurtpide!?,  too,  and  next*  Aiis- 
tophanes — men  who  had  heard  of  Ter- 
ence, and  not  of  Terence  only,  but  of 
his  patrons — ^men  who  had  heard  of 
Plato,  too,  and  of  his  master.  There 
were  men  in  England,  in  those  days^ 
who  knew  weU  enough  what  kind  of  an 
ixTStnunentality  the  drama  had  been  in 
its  original  institution,  and  with  what 
voices  it  had  then  spoken ;  who  knew, 
also,  its  permanent  relations  to  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  its  capability  for  adapta- 
tion to  new  social  exigencies ;  men, 
quick  enough  to  perceive,  and  ready 
enoug^  to  aypreciato  to  the  utmost,  the 
facilitiea  which  this  great  organ  of  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity  offered  for  eSect- 
uol  communication  between  the  loftiest 
mind,  at  the  height  of  its  culture,  and 
that  mind  of  the  world  in  which  this, 
tmneUed  by  no  law  of  its  own  ord&inmg, 
seeks  ever  its  own  self- completion  and 
perpetuity, 

AJid  where  had  this  mighty  instrument 
of  popular  sway,  this  mechanism  for 
moving  and  mouldmg  the  multitude,  its 
£rHt  orinn,  but  among  men  initiated  in 
the  prtrfoundcst  religious  and  philosoph- 
ic mysteries  of  their  time,  among  men 
eiercised  in  the  control  and  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs ;  men  clothed  even 
with  imperial  sway,  the  joint  adminis- 
trators of  the  government  of  Athens, 
when  Athens  sat  on  the  summit  of  her 
power,  the  crowned  mistress  of  tho  seas, 
tho  imperial  ruler  of  '*a  thousand 
cities*'' 

Yes,  Theseus,  and  Solon,  and  Cleis- 
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thenes  and  Pjthap)ras,  most  be  its 
antecedents  there  ;  it  could  not  be  pro- 
duced there,  till  all  Athena  bad  been  for 
ages  in  Athens,  till  Athena  had  been 
for  ages  in  all;  till  three  centoiies  of 
Olympiads  had  poured  the  Grecian  life- 
blood  through  it,  from  Bjzantiom  to 
Sicily ;  it  coold  not  be  produced  there, 
till  tne  life  of  the  state  was  in  each  true 
Athenian  nerre,  till  each  tme  Athe- 
nian's ncrre  was  in  the  growing  state ; 
it  coold  not  begin  to  be  produced  there, 
till  new  religious  inspirations  from  the 
east  had  reached,  with  their  foreign 
stimulus,  the  deeper  sources  of  tibe 
national  life,  till  the  secret  philosophic 
tenet  of  the  inner  temple,  had  over- 
flowed, with  new  gold,  the  ancient  myth, 
and  kindled,  with  new  fires,  the  hearts 
of  the  nation's  leaders.  The  gaj  sum- 
nuts  of  Homer's  **  ever-young »'  Olym- 
pus, must  be  reached  and  overlaid  anew 
from  ihe  earth's  central  mysteries ;  the 
Dyomsian  procession  must  enter  the 
temple ;  the  road  to  it  must  cross  iBga- 
leos;  the  Pnyx  must  empty  its  benches 
into  it ;  Pirssus  must  crowd  its  stran- 
ger's seat  with  her  many  costumes,  be- 
fore Esohylus  or  Sophocles  could  find 
on  audience  to  command  all  their  genius. 
Nay,  Zono  and  Anaza^ras  must  send 
their  pupils  thither,  and  Socrates  must 
come  m,  and  the  most  illustrious  schol- 
ars of  the  Olympian  cities,  from  Abdera 
to  Loontium,  must  bo  found  there,  be- 
fore all  the  latent  resources  of  the  Gre- 
cian drama  could  bo  unfolded. 

And  there  wore  men  in  England,  in 
the  age  of  Elisabeth,  who  had  mastered 
the  Greek  and  Komon  history,  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  history  of  their  own 
institutions'— men  who  know  precisely 
what  kind  of  crisis  in  human  his- 
tory that  was  which  they  woro  bom  to 
occupy.  And  they  hod  scon  the  indi- 
genous English  drama  strugffliug  up, 
Uirough  the  earnest,  but  ohudisb,  ex- 
hibitions of  tho  ciiUiodrol — ^through 
"Miracles,"  and  "Mysteries,*'  and 
"Moralities,"  to  bo  arroHtod,  in  its 
yet  undovo  oped  vigor,  with  tlio  unfit 
and  unyielding  forms  of  tho  finished 
Grecian  art;  and  wh(>n,  t4)0,  by  tho 
combined  offoct  of  Institutions  othor- 
wbo  at  vurioncu,  all  that  had,  till  then, 
made  its  lifo,  was  Nudd«mly  abstraotod 
from  it  'J*hn  royal  ordlnanoos  whioh 
excluded  it,  honcM'forth,  from  all  that 
vitid  range  of  UtulvM  wUlnh  tlio  ooniior- 
ship  of  n  cnprloloiiii  and  timorous  dos- 
pottsm  might  i»ciu<lo  luwitig  tlin  intor- 


dicted  questions  of  church  and  state, 
found  It  already  expeDed  from  the 
religions  sanctoaries — ^in  which  not  the 
drama  only,  but  all  that  which  we  call 
art,  par  exeeUtnce^  has  its  birth  and 
nurture.  And  that  was  yie  crisis  in 
which  the  pulpit  be^an  to^ien  its  new 
drain  upon  it,  havmg  only  a  vicious 
play-house,  where  once  the  indefinite- 
priestly  authority  had  summoned  all 
the  soul  to  its  spectacles,  and  the  long- 
drawn  aisle,  ana  fretted  vault,  had  lent 
to  them  their  sheltering  sanctities ; 
where  once,  as  of  old,  ^  Atheman  tem- 
ple had  pressed  its  scene  into  the  heart 
of  the  Athenian  hill — the  holy  hill — and 
opened  its  subterranean  communication 
with  Eleusis,  while  its  centre  was  the 
altar  on  which  the  gods  themselves 
threw  LQoense. 

And  yet,  there  was  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  national  genius,  when, 
roused  to  its  utmost — stimulated  to  its 
best  capability  of  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion— it  found  itself  constrained  to  stoop 
at  its  height,  even  to  the  threshold  of  this 
same  degraded  play-house.  There  were 
men  in  England,  who  knew  what  latent 
capacities  that  debased  instrument  of 
genius  yet  contained  within  it— who 
knew  that  in  the  master's  hand  it  might 
yet  be  made  to  yield,  even  then,  and 
under  those  conditions,  better  music 
than  any  which  those  old  Greek  sons 
of  song  had  known  how  to  wake  in  it. 

These  men  knew  well  enough  the 
proper  relation  between  the  essence  of 
the  drama  and  its  form.  "  Considering 
poetry  in  respect  to  the  verse,  and  not 
to  the  argument,"  says  one,  "though 
men  in  learned  languages  may  tie  them- 
selves to  ancient  measures ;  yet,  in  mo- 
dem languages,  it  seems  to  me  as  free 
to  make  new  measures  as  to  make  new 
dances ;  and,  in  these  things,  the  sense 
is  a  better  judge  than  the  art"  Sure- 
ly, a  Schlegel  himself  could  not  give  us 
a  tmor  Shakespearean  rule  than  that. 
Indeed,  if  wo  can  but  cateh  them  when 
tho  wind  is  south-south-west — these 
grave  and  oracular  Eliiabethan  wits — 
wo  shall  find  them  putting  two  and  two 
together,  now  and  then,  and  drawing 
infertmoos,  and  making  distinctions 
whioh  vrould  havo  much  surprised  their 
" unolo-fathers"  and  "aunt-mothers" 
at  tho  time,  if  they  had  but  noted  them. 
Hut,  at  thoy  themselves  tell  us,  ^*  in 
regard  to  the  rawness  and  nnAiHfoifw>fy 
of  tho  hands  through  which  they  paas. 
tho  groatest  mattert  are  tomdimes  < 
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grantiDg  of  a  thousand  ponnds  at  a 
time,  if  that  were  needed  to  complete 
his  purchase — if  this  good  man,  suffi- 
ciently perplexed  already  with  the  de- 
velopments which  the  modem  criticism 
has  by  degrees  already  laid  at  his  door, 
does  here  positively  refuse  to  go  any 
further  with  us  on  this  road,  why  e'en 
lot  us  shake  hands  with  him  and  part, 
ho  as  his  business  and  desire  shall  point 
him,  **for  every  man  hath  business 
and  desire,  such  as  it  is,"  and  not  with- 
out a  grateful  recollection  of  the  good 
service  he  has  rendered  us. 

The  publisher  of  these  plays  let 
his  name  go  down  still  and  to  all 
posterity  on  the  cover  of  it.  They 
toere  his  plajrs.  Ho  brought  them  out, 
— he  and  his  firm.  They  took  the 
scholar's  text,  that  dull  black  and  white, 
that  mere  ink  and  paper,  and  made  of  it 
a  living,  speaking,  many-colored,  glit- 
tering reahty,  which  even  the  ground- 
lings of  that  time  could  appreciate,  in 
some  sort.  What  was  Hamlet  to  them, 
without  his  "  inky  cloak"  and  his  •*  forest 
of  feathers"  and  his  **  razed  shoes"  and 
**  the  roses"  on  Ihem  ?  And  they  came  out 
of  this  man's  bag — he  was  the  owner  of 
the  •*  wardrobe"  and  of  the  other  *•  stage 
properties."  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
manuscripts ;  and  if  he  came  honestly 
by  them,  whose  business  was  it  to  in- 
quire any  further,  then  ?  If  there  was 
no  one  who  chose,  just  then,  to  claim  the 
authorship  of  them,  whose  else  should 
they  be  ?  "Was  not  the  actor  himseUF  a 
poet,  and  a  very  facetious  one,  too? 
Witness  the  remains  of  him,  the  incon- 
testible  poetical  remains  of  him,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  What  if  his  ill- 
natured  cotemporaries,  whose  poetic 
glories  he  was  eclipsing  forever  with 
lose  new  plays  of  his,  did  assail  him 
on  his  weak  points,  and  call  him,  in  the 
face  of  his  time,  **  a  Johannes  Facto- 
tum,^^  and  held  up  to  public  ridicule 
his  particular  style  of  acting,  plainlv 
intimating  that  it  was  chargeable  with 
that  very  fault  which  the  prince  of 
Denmark  directs  his  tragedians  to  omit 
—did  not  the  blundering  editor  of  that 
piece  of  offensive  criticism  get  a  de- 
cisive hint  from  some  quarter,  that  he 
might  better  have  withheld  it ;  and  was 
it  not  humbly  retracted  and  hushed  up 
directly  1  Some  of  the  earlier  anony- 
mous Inlays,  which  were  included  in  the 
collection  published,  after  this  player's 
decease,  as  the  plays  of  William  Shake- 
speare, are,  indeed,  known  to  have  been 


produced  anonymously  at  other  thea- 
tres, and  by  companies  with  which  this 
actor  had  never  any  connection ;  but  the 
poet's  company  and  the  player's  were, 
as  it  seems,  two  different  things ;  and 
that  is  a  fact  which  the  criticism  and 
history  of  these  plays,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  already  exlubits.  Several  of 
the  plays  which  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  Shakespeare  drama  had  already 
been  brought  out,  before  the  Stratford 
actor  was  yet  in  a  position  to  assumo 
that  relation  to  it  which  proved  so  ad- 
vantageous to  his  fortunes.  Such  a 
nucleus  of  the  Shakespeare  drama  thero 
was  already,  when  the  name  which  this 
actor  bore,  with  such  orthographical 
variations  as  the  purpose  required,  be- 
gan to  be  assumed  as  the  name  and 
device    of   that   new    sovereignty  of 

fenius  which  was  then  first  rising  and 
indling  behind  its  cloud,  and  dim- 
ming and  overflowing  with  its  greater 
glory  all  the  less,  and  gilding  all  it 
shone  on.  The  machinery  of  these  the- 
atrical establishments  offered,  indeed, 
the  most  natural  and  effective,  as  well 
as,  at  that  time,  on  other  accounts,  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  exhibition  for 
that  particular  class  of  subjects  which 
the  genius  of  this  particular  poet  natu- 
rally inclined  him  to  meddle  with.  He 
had  the  most  profoundly  philosophical 
reasons  for  preferring  that  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting his  poems,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

And,  when  we  have  once  learned  to 
recognize  the  actor's  true  relations  to 
the  works  which  have  given  to  his  name 
its  anomalous  significance,  we  shall  bo 
prepared,  perhaps,  to  accept,  at  last,  this 
great  offer  of  aid  in  our  readings  of 
wese  works,  which  has  been  lying  hero 
now  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  un- 
noticed; then,  and  not  till  then,  wo 
shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves,  at  last, 
of  the  aid  of  those  "friends  of  his,"  to 
whom,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  "knowing  that  his  wit  could  no 
more  lie  hid  than  it  could  be  lost,"  the 
editors  of  the  first  printed  collection 
of  these  works  venture  to  refer  us ; 
"  those  other  friends  of  his,  whom,  if 
WE  NEED,  can  be  our  guides ;  and,  if 
WE  NEED  THEH  KOT,  WO  are  able  to 
lead  ourselves  and  others,  and  such 
readers  they  wish  him." 

If  we  had  accepted  either  of  theso. 
two  conditions — ^if  we  had  found  our- 
selves with  those  who  need  this  offered 
giddance,  or  with  those  who  need  it  pot 
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— if  we  had  but  gone  far  enough  in  our 
readings  of  these  works  to  feel  the  want 
of  that  aid,  from  exterior  sources,  which 
is  here  proffered  us — there  would  nut 
have  been  presented  to  the  world,  at  this 
hour,  the  spectacle — the  stupendous 
spectacle— 01  a  nation  refemng  the 
origin  of  its  drama — a  drama  more 
noble,  and  learned,  and  subtle  than  the 
Greek— to  the  invention^the  accidental, 
unconscious  invention — of  a  stupid,  ig- 
Borant,  illiterate,  third-rate  play-actor. 

If  we  had,  indeed,  but  appUed  to  these 
works  the  commonest  rules  of  historical 
investigation  and  criticism,  we  might, 
ere  this,  have  been  l6d  to  inquire,  on  our 
own  account,  whether  "this  player 
here,"  who  brought  them  out,  might  not 
possibly,  in  an  age  like  that,  like  the 
player  in  Hamlet,  have  had  some  friend, 
or  **  friends,"  who,  could,  **  an'  if  they 
would,"  or  "  an*  if  they  might,"  explain 
his  miracles  to  us,  and  the  secret  of  his 
**  poor  cell." 

If  we  had  accepted  this  suggestion, 
tiie  true  Shakespeare  would  not  have 
been  now  to  seek.  In  the  circle  of  that 
patronage  with  which  this  player's  for- 
tunes brought  him  in  contact,  in  that 
illustrious  company  of  wits  and  poets, 
we  need  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find 
the  philosopher  who  writes,  in  Ms  prose 
as  well,  and  over  his  own  name  also, 

•'  In  Nature's  intikitk  book  of  secrest, 
A  littlo  I  can  read ;" 
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we  should  have  found  one,  at  least,  fur- 
nished for  that  last  and  ripest  proof  of 
learning  which  the  drama,  in  the  on- 
miraculous  order  of  the  human  develop- 
ment, must  constitute ;  that  proof  of  it 
in  which  philosophy  returns  from  his- 
tory, from  its  noblest  fields,  and  from 
her  last  analysis,  with  the  secret  and 
material  of  the  creative  synthesis — with 
the  secret  and  material  of  art  With 
this  direction,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  identify,  ere  this,  the  Philosopher 
who  is  only  the  Poet  in  disguise — the 
Philosopher  who  calls  himself  the  New 
Magician — the  Poet  who  was  toiling 
and  plotting  to  fill  the  globe  with  his 
Arts,  and  to  make  our  common,  every- 
day human  life  poetical — who  woiud 
have  all  our  life,  and  not  a  part 
of  it,  learned,  artistic,  beautiful,  religi- 
ous. 

We  should  have  found,  ere  this,  ONE, 
with  learning  broad  enough,  and  deep 
enough,  and  subtle  enougn,  and  com- 
prehensive enough,  one  with  nobility 
of  aim  and  philosophic  and  poetic  ge- 
nius enough,  to  be  able  to  claim  his 
own,  his  own  immortal  progeny — un- 
dwarfed,  unbiinded,  undeprived  of  one 
ray  or  dimple  of  that  all-pervading 
reason  that  informs  them;  one  who 
is  able  to  re-claim  them,  even  now, 
"  cured  and  perfect  in  their  limbs,  and 
absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  con- 
ceived them." 
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I  HAD  a  friend  in  youth 
My  purse  and  my  heart  to  share, 
And  no  brother  could  be  more  true  than  he-— 

For  my  fortune  then  was  fair ! 
But  when  it  grow  clouded  he  left  me — 

Fled  like  a  bird  i'  th'  air; 
And  the  world  was  dark,  so  dark. 
For  the  rain  rained  everywhere ! 

I  had  a  true  love,  too, 

A  maiden  with  soft,  brown  hair ; 
The  clasp  of  her  hand  was  warm  in  mine — 
And  her  eyes  had  a  loving  shine — 

For  my  fortunes  then  were  fair ! 
But  now  she,  too,  has  left  me 

To  battle  alone  with  care ; 
And  the  world  is  dark,  dark,  dark. 

And  the  rain  rains  everywhere ! 
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AT  the  West  End  of  Boston,  is  a 
quarter  of  some  fifty  streets,  more 
or  less,  commonly  known  as  Beacon 

urn. 

It  is  a  rich  and  respectable  qoortor, 
and  everybody  knows  it.  The  very 
houses  hare  become  sentient  of  its  pro- 
Tailing  character  of  riches  and  respecta- 
bility ;  and,  when  tiie  twilight  deepens 
on  the  place,  or  at  high  noon,  if  your 
Tision  IS  gifted  you  may  see  them  as 
long  rows  of  our  first  giants,  with  yery 
corpulent  or  yery  broad  fronts — with 
solid-set  feet  of  sidewalk,  ending  in 
square-toed  curb-stone — with  an  air 
about  them  as  if  they  had  thrust  their 
hard  hands  into  their  wealthy  pockets 
foreyer — ^with  a  character  of  arctic  re- 
senre,  and  portly  dignity,  and  a  well- 
dressed,  full-fed,  self-satisfied,  opulent, 
stony,  repellant  aspect  to  each,  which 
says  plamly :  **  I  belong  to  a  rich  fami- 
ly, of  tide  yery  highest  respectability.*' 

History,  having  much  to  say  of  Bea- 
con Hill  generally,  has,  on  the  present 
occasion,  somethmg  to  say  particularly, 
of  a  certain  street  wliich  bends  over  the 
eminence,  sloping  steeply  down  to  its 
base.  It  is  an  old  street — quaint,  quiet, 
and  somewhat  picturesque.  It  was 
young  once,  thouffh — ^having  been  bom 
before  the  Reyolutioni  ana  was  then 

S'yen  to  the  city  by  its  father,  Mr.  Mid- 
ecott,  who  died  without  heirs,  and  did 
this  much  for  posterity.  Posterity  has 
not  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Middlecott 
The  stceet  bore  his  name  till  he  was 
dust,  and  then  eot  the  more  aristocratic 
epithet  of  Bowdoin.  Posterity  has  paid 
him  by  efiPacing  what  would  hayo  been 
his  noblest  epitaph.  We  may  expect, 
after  this,  to  see  Faneuil  Hall  robbed 
of  its  name,  and  colled  Smith  Hall! 
Republics  ore  proverbially  ungrateful. 
What  safer  claim  to  public  remembrance 
has  the  old  Huguenot,  Peter  Faneuil, 
than  the  old  Englishman,  Mr.  Middle- 
cott? Ghosts,  it  is  said,  have  risen 
from  the  grave  to  reveal  wrongs  done 
them  by  the  living ;  but  it  needs  no 
ghost  from  the  grave  to  prove  the 
proverb  about  repiiblics. 

Bowdoin  street  only  differs  from  its 
kindred,  in  a  certain  shady,  grave,  old- 
fogy,  fossil  aspect,  just  touched  with  a 
pensive    solemnity,  as   if  it   thought 


to  itself,  ''I'm  getting  old,  but  I'm 
highly  respectable ;  that's  a  comfort*' 
It  has,  moreover,  a  dejected,  injured 
air,  as  if  it  brooded  solemnly  on  the 
wron^  done  to  it  by  taking  away 
its  original  name,  and  calling  it  Bow- 
doin :  but  OS  if,  being  a  very  conser- 
vative street,  it  was  resolved  to  keep 
a  cautious  silence  on  the  subject,  lest 
the  Union  should  go  to  pieces.  Some- 
times it  wears  a  profound  and  mysteri- 
ous look,  as  if  it  could  tell  something  if 
it  had  a  mind  to,  but  thought  it  best 
not.  Something  of  the  ghost  of  its 
father — it  was  the  only  child  he  ever 
had! — walking  there  all  the  night, 
pausing  at  the  comers  to  look  up  at 
tlie  signs,  which  bear  a  strange  name, 
and  wringing  his  ghostly  hands  in 
lamentation  at  the  wrong  done  his 
memory  i  Rumor  told  it  in  a  whisper, 
many  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
lieved by  a  few  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  city ;  but  the  highly  respectable 
quarter  never  heard  of  it;  and,  if  it  had, 
would  not  have  been  bribed  to  believe  it, 
by  any  sum.  Some  one  had  said  that 
some  very  old  person  had  seen  a  phan- 
tom there.  Nobody  knew  who  some  one 
was.  Nobody  knew  who  the  very  old 
person  was.  Nobody  know  who  had 
seen  it ;  nor  when ;  nor  how.  The  very 
rumor  was  spectral. 

All  this  was  many  years  ago.  Since 
then,  it  has  boon  reported  tliat  a  ghost 
was  seen  there  one  bitter  Christmas 
eve,  two  or  three  years  back.  The 
twilight  was  already  in  the  street ;  but 
the  evening  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted 
in  the  windows — and  the  roofs  and 
chimney-tops  were  still  distinct  in  the 
lost  dear  hght  of  the  dropping  day. 
It  was  light  enough,  however,  for  one 
to  read,  easily,  from  the  opposite  side- 
walk, "Dr.  C.  Ronton,"  m  black  let- 
ters, on  the  silver  plate  of  a  door,  not 
far  from  the  cothic  portal  of  the  Swe- 
denborgion  church.  Near  this  door, 
stood  a  misty  figure,  whose  sad,  spec- 
tral eyes  floated  on  vacancy,  and  whoso 
long,  shadowy  white  hair,  lifted  like  an 
airy  weft  in  the  streaming  wind.  That 
was  the  ^host !  It  stood  near  the  door 
a  long  time,  without  any  other  than  a 
shuddering  motion,  as  though  it  felt 
the  searching  blast,  which  swept  fori- 
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GVisXy  from  tbo  HQtih  up  the  docKvity 
of  tbe  street,  mtUing  me  BhatterH  in 
itii  headloDg  paB£ag«.  Once  or  twioe, 
when  a  pasjiicr-by,  miM^  wonnly  from 
Uio  bitter  sir,  burried  past,  the  phim- 
torn  ehnmk  closer  to  tbo  wall,  till  he 
wtti  gooe*  Ita  vague,  raountfal  facQ 
«e«med  to  watch  for  some  ool».  The 
twilight  dttrkeactl,  graduaUy;  but  it  did 
not  Sit  avray;  Padently  it  kc|)t  its 
piteous  bok  Exed  in  ono  directLon — 
watehing^ — ^watching;  and,  while  tho 
howline  wind  swept  fraittioaUy  through 
the  chili  air,  it  still  seemed  to  fihuddvr 
ill  the  piercing  cold. 

A  light  suddenly  kindled  in  an  oppo- 
site window.  Aa  if  touched  hyu  gleam 
from  the  Imnp,  or,  as  if  by  aome  eiuhtle 
intericiT  iUumination,  the  spectre  be- 
came faintly  limLinous,  and  a  thia  swUe 
teemed  to  quiver  over  its  features.  At 
tho  same  moment*  a  strong,  energotio 
figure — ^Dr,  Kenton,  himself — came  iu 
fiight,  striding  down  tho  Bbpo  of  tho 
pavem£^nt  to  his  own  door,  hiis  overcoat 
thrown  back,  as  if  tho  icy  air  was  a 
tropical  warmth  to  him — his  bat  set  on 
tb«  bttok  of  hid  head — and  tho  loose 
ends  of  a  'kerchief  about  Im  tliraat, 
streaming  in  tho  nor**wester.  The 
wind  eet  up  a  howl,  tho  moment  he 
came  in  Bighti  and  swept  upon  him; 
and  Q  curiouH  agitation  began  on  the 
part  of  tlie  phantom.  It  glided  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  and  whirled  in  circlosY  iund 
tiieij,  with  the  Bamo  iwift,  silent  motion, 
sailed  towards  him,  aa  if  blown  thither 
by  the  gale.  Its  long",  thin  arms,  with 
•ometbing  like  a  pole  ^me  spirhig 
ftom  the  tipa  of  the  slender  fingers, 
were  fitrctcbed  out,  as  in  greeting, 
while  tho  wan  Bmlle  played  oyer  ita 
face ;  and  when  he  rushed  by,  unheed- 
ingly,  it  made  a  futile  effort  to  grasp 
th^  swiDging  aims  with  which  ho  ap- 
peared to  bulTet  back  the  buffeting  gale. 
Then  it  glided  on  by  bis  ^da,  looking 
earnostty  into  his  countenanoe,  and 
moving  its  pallid  lips  with  agonixed 
nipidity,  as  if  it  add ;  **  Look  at  me — 
(speak  to  me — speak  to  mG — seo  me  !** 
But  he  kept  his  eourieie  with  unconscious 
i>yed,  and  a  vexed  frown  on  his  bold, 
white  forehead,  betokening  an  itrltated 
mind.  Tha  U^ht  that  had  shone  in  the 
figure  of  the  phantom,  darkened  slowly, 
tiJil  Uie  form  was  only  a  pale  shadow. 
Tbo  wind  had  euddeuly  lulled,  and  no 
lou^r  lifted  ita  white  hair.  It  ftill 
glided  on  with  himi  its  head  drooping 
mt  its  breast,  and  its  long  arms  hanging 


by  ita  side;  but  when  he  reached  tiie 
door,  it  suddenly  sprang  before  him, 
gaziag  fixedly  into  bis  eyes,  while  a 
convidiiiYe  motion  £ashed  over  ita  grief- 
wom  features,  as  if  it  bud  shrieked  ont 
a  word.  He  bad  bis  foot  on  the  step 
at  tbo  moment.  With  a  start,  be  pat 
his  gloved  hand  to  bis  forehead,  while 
the  vexed  look  went  out  quickly  on  his 
face.  The  ghost  watched  bim  breath- 
lessly. But  tiie  irritated  expression 
came  back  to  his  countenance  more 
resolutely  than  before,  and  be  began 
to  fumble  iu  bis  pocket  for  a  latch -kej, 
IE  uttering  petulantly,  **  what  the  devil 
is  the  matter  with  mc  no w !  *'  It  seemed 
to  him  that  a  voice  had  cried,  clearly, 
yet  m  from  afar,  **  Charles  Eenton !" — 
his  own  name.  He  bod  heard  it  ia  his 
stai-tled  mind ;  but,  then,  he  know  he 
was  in  a  highly  wrought  state  of  nerv- 
ous excitement,  and  his  medical  sci- 
ence, with  that  knowledge  for  a  basis. 
could  have  reared  a  formidable  fortreu 
of  explanation  against  any  phenom^iHnit 
were  it  even  more  wonderful  than  this. 

He  entered  the  house;  kicked  tlie 
door  to ;  pnUed  off  his  overcoat ;  wTench- 
ed  otiT  Lia  outer  'kerchief;  slammed 
them  on  a  brunch  of  the  clothes- tree ; 
banged  bis  bat  on  top  of  them ;  wheel* 
ed  about ;  pushed  in  tha  dogr  of  hi» 
library ;  strode  iui  and|  leaving  the  door 
ajar,  threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair, 
and  sat  there  in  the  fire-rediloncd  dusk, 
with  hh  wbite  brows  knit,  and  bis  arms 
tightly  locked  on  bis  breast  The 
ghost  bad  followed  him,  sadly,  and  now 
stood,  motionless,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  its  spectral  hands  crossed  on  its 
bosom,  and  its  white  locks  drooping 
down. 

It  was  very  evident  Br.  Kenton  was 
in  a  bad  humor.  The  very  library 
caught  contagion  from  him,  and  became 
grouty  and  sombre*  Tho  furniture  wa^ 
grim,  and  sullen,  and  sulky;  it  made 
ugly  shadows  on  the  carpet  and  on  the 
wall,"  in  allopathic  quantity ;  it  took  the 
red  gleams  from  tho  fire  on  its  polished 
eurfnces,  in  homceopathic  globules,  and 
got  no  good  from  them,  Ihe  fire  itself 
peered  out  stdkily  from  tho  black  bars 
of  the  grate,  aud  seemed  resolved  not 
to  burn  tl:ie  itc^h  deposit  of  black  coah* 
at  tha  top,  but  to  take  this  as  a  good 
time  to  remember  that  those  coals  had 
been  bought  in  the  summer  at  ^r&  dol- 
lars a  ton— under  price,  mind  you— 
when  poor  people,  who  cannot  buy  at 
advantage,  but  must  get  their  firing  ui 
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the  winter,  would  have  givon  nino  or 
ten  dollars  for  them  then.  And  so 
(glowered  the  fire,)  I  am  determined  to 
think  of  that  outrage,  and  not  to  licht 
them,  hut  to. go  out  myself,  directly! 
And  the  fire  got  into  such  a  spasm  of 
glowing  indignation  over  the  injury, 
Siat  it  lit  a  whole  tier  of  black  coals 
with  a  series  of  little  explosions,  be- 
fore it  could  cool  down,  and  sent  a 
crimson  gleam  over  the  moody  figure 
of  its  owner  in  the  easy  chair,  and  over 
the  solemn  furniture,  and  into  the  sha- 
dowy comer  filled  by  the  ghost. 

It  did  not  move  when  Dr.  Benton 
arose  and  lit  the  chandelier.  It  stood 
there,  still  and  gray,  in  the  flood  of 
mellow  light  The  curtains  were  drawn, 
and  the  twilight  without  had  deepened 
into  darkness.  The  fire  was  now  ourn- 
ing  in  despite  of  itself,  fanned  by  the 
wintry  gusts,  which  found  their  way 
down  the  chimney.  Dr.  Renton  stood, 
with  his  back  to  it — his  hands  behind 
lum ;  his  bold,  white  forehead,  shaded 
by  a  careless  lock  of  black  hair,  and 
knit  sternly ;  and  the  same  frown  in  his 
handsome,  open,  searching  dork  eyes. 
Tall  and  strong — with  an  erect  port, 
and  broad,  firm  shoulders — high,  reso- 
lute features — a  commanding  figure, 
garbed  in  aristocratic  black,  and  not 
yet  verging  into  the  proportions  of  obe- 
sity— take  him  for  all  in  all,  a  very  fine 
and  favorable  specimen  of  the  solid  men 
of  Boston.  And  seen  in  contrast  (O, 
could  he  but  have  known  it!)  with  the 
attenuated  figure  of  the  poor,  dim  ghost ! 

Haik!  a  very  light  root  on  the  stairs 
— ^  rich  rustle  of  silks.  Everything 
still  again — Dr.  Renton  looking  fixedly, 
with  ffreat  sternness,  at  the  half-open 
door,  from  whence  a  faint,  delicious  per- 
fume floats  into  the  library.  Somebody 
there,  for  certain.  Somebody  peeping 
in  with  very  bright,  arch  eyes.  Dr. 
Renton  knew  it,  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain his  ill  humor  against  the  invader. 
His  face  became  triply  armed  with  s^eri- 
ty  for  the  encounter.  That's  Netty,  I 
uiow,  he  thought.  His  daughter.  So  it 
was.  In  she  bounded.  Bright  little  Netty! 
Gay  little  Netty!  A  dear  and  sweet  litUo 
creature,  to  be  sure,  with  a  delicate  and 
pleasant  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  it 
needed  no  cestly  silks  to  grace  or 
heighten.  There  she  stood.  Not  a 
word  from  her  meny  lips,  but  a  smile 
which  stole  over  ail  the  solitary  gnm- 
ness  of  the  library,  and  made  everything 
bitter,  and  brighter,  and  fairer,  in  a 


minute.  It  floated  down  into  the  cavern- 
ous humor  of  Dr.  Renton,  and  the  gloom 
began  to  lighten  directly — thou^  he 
would  not  own  it,  nor  relax  a  single 
feature.  But  the  wan  ghost  in  Sie 
comer  lifted  its  head  to  look  at  her,  and 
slowly  brightened  as  to  something  wor- 
Hdy  a  spirit's  love,  and  a  dim  phantom's 
smiles.  Now  tlien.  Dr.  Renton!  the 
lines  are  drawn,  and  the  foe  is  comine. 
Bo  martial,  sir,  as  when  you  stand  m 
the  ranks  of  the  cadets  on  training- 
days  !  Steady,  and  stand  the  charge.  So 
he  did.  He  kept  an  inflexible  front  as 
she  glided  towards  him,  softly,  slowly 
— ^with  her  bright  eyes  smiling  into  his, 
and  doing  dreadful  execution.  Then 
she  put  her  white  arms  around  his  neck, 
laid  her  dear,  fair  head  on  his  breast, 
and  peered  up  archly  into  his  stem 
visage.  Spite  of  himself,  he  could  not 
keep  the  fixed  lines  on  his  face  from 
breaking  confusedly  into  a  faint  smile. 
Somehow  or  other,  his  hands  came  from 
behind  him,  and  rested  on  her  head. 
There!  That's  all.  Dr.  Renton  sur- 
rendered at  discretion !  One  of  the  solid 
men  of  Boston  was  taken  after  a  des- 
perate'straggle — internal,  of  course — 
for  ho  kissed  her,  and  said,  '*Dear 
little  Netty !"    And  so  she  was. 

The  phantom  watched  her  with  a 
smile,  and  wavered  and  brightened  as 
'if  about  to  glide  to  her;  but  it  grew 
still,  and  remained. 

**  Pa  in  the  sulks  to  night  ?"  she  ask- 
ed, in  the  most  winning,  playful,  silvery 
voice. 

**Pa'B  a  fool,"  he  answered  in  his 
deep  chest-tones,  with  a  vexed  good 
humor;  "  and  you  know  it" 

•'  What's  the  matter  with  pa  ?  What 
makes  him  be  a  great  bear.?  Papa-sy, 
dear,"  she  continued,  stroking  his  face 
with  her  little  hands,  and  patting  him, 
very  much  as  Beauty  might  have  patted 
the  Boast  after  she  fell  in  love  with  him 
— or,  as  if  he*  were  a  great  baby.  In 
fact,  he  began  to  look  then,  as  if  he 
were. 

"  Matter  ?  O,  everything's  the  mat- 
ter, little  Netty.  The  world  goes  round 
too  fast.  My  boots  pinch.  Somebody 
stole  my  umbrella  last  year.  And  I've 
got  a  headache."  He  included  this 
general  abstract  of  his  grievances  by 
putting  his  arms  around  her,  and  kissing 
her  affain.  Then  he  sat  down  in  the 
eauy^air,  and  took  her  fondly  on  hit 
knee. 

««Pa'8  got  a  headache!    It  is  t-o-o 
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ba^,  BO  it  is,'^  she  continued  in  the  sain o 
soathiog.  wmnsng  way,  careesing  hia 
bold,  whit©  brow  with  her  tin^  hands. 
*•  IVa  a  horrl J  shaniei  bo  it  is  f  Po-o-r 
pa.  Where  doos  it  acliCi  papa-sy  dear  ? 
In  the  forehead?  Cerebrum  or  cere* 
be) lam,  pa-ay  1  Ocoipnt  or  ainclputt 
deary?" 

*'  Bah  I  you  little  quk,"  he  pepUeJ, 
laughing  and  pinohiug  her  obeek,  *^none 
of  your  nonsenfie  i  jAnd  what  or©  you 
dressed  up  in  this  wuy  for,  to-night  ? 
Bilksi  and  bices,  and  essences,  and  what 
not!  '  Wbere  are  you  going*  fairy  I" 

**  Going  out  with  moUier  for  the  even- 
iDgt  Dr.  Kenton  I "  she  replied  bri§k- 
ly  ;  **  J[r3.  Lan*abee'a  party,  papn-sy- 
Christmaa  eve,  you  know^  And  wbat 
ore  yiJU  going  to  give  roe  for  a  present, 
to-morrow,  pa-sy?*' 

"To-rnonow  will  tell,  little  Netty." 

**  Oood !  And  what  are  you  going  to 
give  me,  so  tha£  1  can  moke  ffty  pre- 
sentst  Benry  ?" 

^*  Ugh  I**  but  be  gn>wled  it  in  fun, 
and  bad  a  pocket-book  out  from  biii 
breuEt^pocket,  directly  after.  Fives— 
teus~twenties — fifties — all  crisp,  and 
nice,  nod  new  bank-no t^^a* 

*'Wili  that  be  enough,  Netty;!"  Ho 
jneld  up  a  twenty.  The  smiling  face 
nodded  asEeot,  and  the  brigbi  eyes 
twinkled, 

**No,  it  won't  But  that  will/'  be 
cou tinned,  giving  her  n  fifty* 

**  Fifty  dollars,  Eilby  Boiik,  Boa- 
ton  I"  exclaimed  Netty,  making  great 
eyes  at  Mm.  ^-But  wo  must  take  all 
we  can  get,  pa-sy;  mustn*t  wo  T  It's 
too  much,  though.  Thank  you  all 
the  same,  pa-sy,  nevertheless.'^  And 
bIio  kissed  himt  and  put  the  bill  in  a 
little  bit  of  a  porte-monnale,  with  a  gay 
laugh. 

**  Well  done,  I  declare  P'  be  said, 
smilingly,  **  But  you*re  going  to  tho 
party]" 

**Prettj  soon,  pa*'' 

Ho  mode  no  answer ;  but  sat  eml^g 
at  her.  The  phantom  watched  them, 
idltntly. 

*"*  What  made  pa  so  cross  and  giim, 
to-night?  Tell  Netty— do,''  ube  plead- 
ed, 

•*  0  —  because  ;  —  everything  went 
wrong  with  me,  to-day.  There.'*  And 
he  looked  as  sulky,  at  that  moment,  as 
he  ever  did  in  bis  life* 

'*  No,  no,  pa-sy ;  that  won*t  do,  I 
want  the  particulars,**  eontioued  Netty, 
shaking  her  bead*  smilingly. 
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**  Particulars!  Well,  tJien,  Miss  Na- 
thalie Kentwn,"  he  began,  with  mock 
gravity,  "your  profegsional  father  ia 
loaipg  some  of  Ids  oldest  patients. 
Everybody  is  in  ruinous  good  health; 
and  the  grass  is  growing  in  tho  grave- 
yards." 

"lu  tho  winter-timej  papal — *mart 
grasa  ♦'* 

'*  Not  that  I  want  practice,*'  he  went 
on,  getting  into  soliloquy ;  **  or  patients, 
either.  But  to  have  an  interloping  &he- 
doctor  take  a  family  I've  attended  ton 
years,  out  of  my  bands,  and  to  hear 
tlie  hodge-podge  gabble  about  pbys.io- 
logieal  laws,  and  woman's  rights,  and 
no  tiuuitjoii  witJjout  representation,  Uiey 
leam  from  her — well,  it's  too  bad!*' 

*^ Is  that  alb  pa*sy  I  Seems  to  me, 
Td  bke  to  vote,  too,"  was  Netty's 
piquant  rejoinder. 

**  Hob  I  ril  warrant,*'  growled  her 
futber,  "Hope  you'll  voto  the  Whig 
ticketi  Ketty,  when  yon  get  your 
rights." 

*'  'Will  the  Union  bo  diesolved,  tbeni 
pa'Sy^wben  the  Whigs  are  beaten  ?'* 

**  Bob  !  you  little  plague,"  ho  growl- 
edf  with  a  laugh*  *' But,  theDt  you 
women  dtm*t  know  any  thing  about 
politico.  So,  tlvere.  As  1  was  Baying, 
everything  went  wrong  with  me  to-day, 
I've  been  speculating  in  railroad  stock. 
and  eingod  my  fingers.  Then,  old  Tom 
Hollis  outbid  me,  to-day,  at  Loouard'i*^ 
on  a  raro  medical  work,  I  bad  set  my 
eyea  upon  having.  Confound  him  J 
Then,  again,  two  of  my  bousea  are 
tcnantless,  and  there  are  folks  in  twn 
others  that  won't  pay  their  rent,  and  I 
Cau*t  get  them  out.  Out  they*U  go, 
though  J  or  I'll  know  why.  And,  to 
crown  all— um-m.  And  I  wiijb  the 
devil  had  bim  1  as  he  wiH.*' 

"  Had  who,  Beory-papa  ?'* 

♦*Him*  ril  tell  you.  The  street 
fioor  of  one  of  my  houses  in  Hanover- 
sU'eet  lets  for  au  oyster-room.  They 
keep  a  bar  there,  and  sell  liquor*  X^ast 
night  they  had  a  grand  row — a  drunken 
fightj  and  one  man  was  stabbed,  it's 
tbougbt,  fatally." 

**0h,  father  r  Netty's  bright  eyea 
dilated  with  horror. 

*  *  Ves.  I  hope  be  won't  die*  At  any 
rate,  there's  likely  to  be  a  stir  about 
tlie  matter,  and  my  name  will  be  called 
into  question^  then,  as  I'm  the  landlord. 
And  folks  will  mako  o,  handle  of  it, 
and  there'll  bo  the  Teiy  deuce  to  pay* 
generally," 
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Ho  got  back  tiie  stem,  rezed  frown, 
to  his  face,  with  the  anticipation,  and 
beat  the  carpet  with  his  foot.  The 
ghost  still  watched  from  the  angle  of 
the  room,  and  seemed  to  darken,  while 
its  features  looked  troubled. 

"But,  father,"  said  Netty,  a  little 
tremulously,  "  I  wouldn't  let  my  houses 
to  such  people.  It's  not  right;  is  it? 
Why,  it's  horrid  to  think  of  men  get- 
ting drunk,  and  killing  each  other!" 

Dr.  Renton  rubbed  his  hair  into  dis- 
order, with  vexation,  and  then  subsided 
into  solemnity. 

•'  I  know  it's  not  exactiy  right,  Netty; 
but  I  can't  help  it  As  I  said  before, 
I  wish  the  devil  had  tiiat  bar-keeper. 
I  ought,  to  have  ordered  him  out  long 
ago,  and  then  this  wouldn't  have  hap- 

Eened.  I've  increased  his  rent  twice, 
oping  to  get  rid  of  him  so;  but  he 
Fays  without  a  murmur ;  and  what  am 
to  do  ?  Tou  see,  he  was  an  occupant 
when  the  building  came  into  my  hands, 
and  I  let  him  stay.  He  pays  me  a 
good,  round  rent ;  and,  apart  from  his 
cursed  traffic,  he's  a  good  tenant. 
What  can  I  do?  It's  a  good  thing  for 
him,  and  if  s  a  eood  tiling  for  me, 
pecuniarily.  Confound  him.  Here*s  a 
nice  rumpus  brewing!" 

*'  Dear  pa,  I'm  amid  it's  not  a  good 
thing  for  you,"  said  Netty,  caressing 
him,  and  smootiiing  his  tumbled  hair. 
"  Nor  for  him  either.  I  wouldn't  mind  the 
rent  he  pays  you.  I'd  order  him  out. 
It's  bad  money.     There's  blood  on  it." 

She  had  grown  pale,  and  her  voice 
quivered.  The  phantom  glided  over 
to  them,  and  laid  its  spectral  hand  upon 
her  forehead.  The  shadowy  eyes  look- 
ed from  under  the  misty  hair  into  the 
doctor's  fax$e,  and  the  pale  lips  moved 
as  if  speaking,  the  words  heard  only  in 
the  silence  of  his  heart — "hear  her, 
hear  her !" 

••  I  must  think  of  it,"  resumed  Dr. 
Renton,  coldly.  "  I'm  resolved,  at  all 
events,  to  warn  him  that,  if  anything 
of  this  kind  occurs  again,  he  must  quit 
at  once.  I  dislike  to  lose  a  profitable 
tenant;  for  no  other  business  would 
bring  me  the  sum  his  does.  Hangf  it, 
everybody  does  the  best  he  can  with  hb 
property — why  shouldn't  I?" 

The  ^host,  standing  near  them, 
drooped  its  head  again  on  its  breast, 
and  crossed  its  arms.  Netty  was  si- 
lent Dr.  Renton  continued,  petulant- 
ly,- 

"  A  precious  set  of  people  I  manage 


to  get  into  my  premises.  There's  a 
woman  hires  a  couple  of  rooms  for  a 
dweUiuff,  overhead,  m  that  same  build- 
ing, and  for  three  months  I  haven't  got 
a  cent  from  her.  I  know  these  peopfe'B 
tricks.  Her  month's  notice  expires  to- 
morrow, and  out  she  goes." 

"Poor  creature,"  sighed  Netty. 

He  knit  his  brow,  and  beat  the  carpet 
with  his  foot  in  vexation. 

"Perhaps  she  can't  pay  you,  pa," 
trembled  the  sweet  silvery  voice. 
"You  wouldn't  turn  her  out  in  this 
cold  wintor,  when  she  can't  pay  you — 
would  you,  pa?" 

"  Why  don't  she  get  another  house, 
and  swindle  some  one  else?"  he  re- 
plied, testily;  "there's  plenty  of  rooms 
to  let." 

"Perhaps  she  can't  find  one,  pa,*' 
answered  Netty. 

"  Humbug !"  retorted  her  father;  "  I 
know  bettor." 

"  Pa,  dear,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  turn  out 
that  rum-seller,  and  let  the  poor  wo- 
man stey  a  little  longer;  just  a  little, 
pa." 

"  Shan't  do  it  Hah !  that  would  be 
scattering  money  out  of  both  pockets. 
Shan't  do  it.  Out  she  shall  go ;  and, 
as  for  him — well,  he'd  better  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  There  let  us  leave  the 
subject  darling.  It  vexes  me.  How 
did  we  contrive  to  get  into  this  train. 
Bah !" 

He  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and 
kissed  her  forehead.  She  sat  quietiy, 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  tiiinking 
very  gravely. 

"  I  feel  queerly,  to-day,  littie  Netty," 
he  began,  after  a  short  pause.  "My 
nerves  aie  all  high-strung  with  the  turn 
matters  have  taken." 

"  How  is  it  papa  ?  The  headache  ? " 
she  answered. 

"  Ye-8 — ^n-o— not  exactly  ;  I  don't 
know,"  he  said  dubiously ;  then,  in  an 
absent  way,  "it  was  that  letter  set  me 
tOk  think  of  him  all  day,  I  suppose." 

"  Why,  pa,  I  declare,"  eried  Netty, 
starting  up,  "  if  I  didn't  forget  all  about 
it  and  I  came  down  expressly  to  give 
it  to  you!  Where  is  it?  0,  hero  it 
is." 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  an  old 
letter,  faded  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  gave 
it  to  him.    The  ghost  started  sudden- 

"Why,  bless  my  soul!  it's  the  very 
letter!  Where  did  yon  get  that,  Natha- 
lie ?"  asked  Dr.  Renton. 
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'*  I  found  it  on  the  stairs  ftfbr  dinner, 

**Yea,  I  do  remember  taking  it  ap 
with  me ;  I  mti&t  have  ilropped  it,''  ho 
ftoswerod,  musingly,  gating  at  the  saper- 
pcHption.  Tho  ghost  was  gazing  at  it, 
too,  witli  startled  interest, 

'  What  beautifal  writing  it  is,  pa/' 

ftnnntiured    tho    youn^    gii'l,      '*  Who 

^  irrote  it  to    ^ ou  ?      It    looks    yellow 

►**nough   to   ha?©  been  writton  a  bng 

tmie  eince/* 

*Ftfti?en  yearn  &go^  Ni^tty.  When 
you  were  a  baby.  And  tho  hand  tlmt 
wrote   it   has   been   cold   for    all  tliat 

He  spake  with  a  anlemn  sadness,  as 

Uii  memory  lingered  with  the  heart  of 

fifteen  yo^^-s   ago,   on   on   old    grave, 

'  The  dim  fignro  by  hij  »id©  hod  howod 

'  its  head}  atid  aO  was  ^tilL 

'  It  IS  itrange/'  he  resnmedt  epcak* 
,  ing  Tacantly  and  alowlr^  "  I  havo  not 
f  thought  of  him  for  bo  long  a  time,  and 
)  to-day— especially  this  evening — I  have 
Hblt  03  if  he  were  constantly  near  me. 
7 It  is  a  singular  feeling/* 

He  pnt  liis  left  hand  to  his  forehead, 

and  mnsed — ^his  rif^ht  clasped  his  daugh- 

ter^s  ahoulder.     The  phnntom  slowly 

I  fftiaed  ltd  head,  and  gazed  at  him  with 

ft  look  of  unuttei*able  tenderness* 

*MVho  Wfia  he,  father!'*  she  asked, 
with  a  hushed  volc^, 

'*  A  young  man — an  author — ^a  poet. 

He  had  been  my  friend,  when  wo  were 

(  boys ;   and,  though  I  lost  tsJght  of  him 

""or  years— ho  led  an  erratic  life — we 

'Were   friends  when    ho    died.      Poor, 

Irpoor  fellow !     WctJ,  he  is  at  peace," 

The  fitem  voice  had  saddened,  and 

Waa  almost  tremulou8»     The  spectral 

form  was  still. 

"  How  cUd  he  die,  father  T* 
*VA  lonj^  story,  darling,"  be  replied 
,  gravely,  "  and  a  sad  one.  He  was 
very  poor  and  proud.  He  was  a  genius 
■— »tJiat  is,  ft  person  without  an  atom 
of  practical  talent*  His  parents  died, 
this  In^tf  hii  mother,  when  ho  was 
noar  manhood.  I  was  in  college  then. 
Tin-own  upon  tho  world,  he  picked  up  a 
icuniy  subsistence  with  his  pen,  for  a 
time*  I  could  have  ^ot  him  a  place  in 
the  countiiig-house,  but  he  would  not 
take  it ;  in  Itict,  ho  wasn't  fit  for  it. 
You  can^t  harness  Pega&as  to  the  cart, 
you  know.  Besides,  ho  despised  mer- 
>  eautjle  lifo^ — without  reason*  of  course ; 
hnt  he  WQ3  elwayg  notional^.  His  love 
of  litcrflturo  was  one  ef  tho  rocks  ho 


foundered  on.  He  wasn*t  BueecBsfnl; 
his  best  compositions  were  too  delicate 
— fanciful — to  please  the  po[^ alar  taste ; 
and  tlien  he  was  full  of  the  radical  and 
fanatical  notions  which  infected  so 
many  people  at  that  time  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  infect  them  now»  for  that 
matter;  and  his  sublimated,  impractica- 
ble ideas  imd  principles,  wliich  ho  kept 
till  hi  a  dying  day,  always  staved  off  hi^ 
ohaneeH  of  success.  Consequently,  bo 
never  rose  above  the  drudgery  of  somo 
employment  on  newspapers.  Then,  he 
was  tembly  pasaiciuatOt  not  wjtiiout 
cauise,  I  confess;  but  it  wii>ii*t  wine. 
What  I  mean  is  this :  if  he  saw,  or  if 
he  fancied  he  saw,  any  wrong  or  injury 
done  to  any  one,  it  waa  enough  to  throw 
him  into  a  frenzy ;  ho  would  get  hlnek 
in  tho  face,  and  obsaktely  shriek  out  his 
denunciations  of  tho  wrong-doer.  I  do 
bdllere  he  would  have  visited  his  own 
brother  with  tlie  most  unsparing  mvec- 
tive,  if  that  brother  had  laid  a  harming 
finger  on  a  street- beggar,  or  a  colored 
man,  or  a  ptior  person  of  any  kind.  I 
don't  blame  the  feeling ;  though,  with  a 
man  like  him,  it  was  very  ^ii  to  bo  a 
false  or  a  mistaken  one ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it»  eililbition  wofn^t  sensible.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  he  buflfeted  about  m  ibis 
world  a  long  time,  poorly  paid,  fed,  and 
clad ;  taking  more  care  of  other  people 
tlnin  he  did  of  himself.  Then  mental 
fiulTering,  physical  eiposure,  and  want 
killed  him." 

Tho  .Htem  voice  had  grown  softer  than 
a  child's.  The  Barae  look  of  ynutterable 
tenderness  brooded  on  the  mournful  face 
of  the  phantom  by  his  side ;  but  its  thin, 
shining  hand  was  laid  upon  his  bead, 
and  its  countenance  hnd  undergone  a 
chongo*  The  form  was  gtHl  undefined; 
hut  tbe  features  had  become  distinct. 
They  wore  tliose  of  a  young  man,  beauti* 
fui  and  wan,  and  marked  with  great 
Bufiering. 

A  pause  had  fallen  on  tlie  conversa- 
tion, ui  which  tho  father  and  daughter 
heard  the  solemn  sighing  of  the  wintry 
wind  around  the  dwelting.  The  silonoo 
seemed  scarcely  broken  ny  the  voice  of 
the  young  girh 

'  *  Dear  f  athe  r,  this  waa  very  sad,  D  id 
you  say  he  died  of  want  I** 

**  Ot  want*  my  child,  of  hunger  and 
cold.  I  don't  <knibt  it.  He  had  wan- 
dered about,  as  I  gather,  houseless  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  nights.  It  was  in 
Docember,  too.  Some  one  found  him, 
on   a  rainy  ntght,  lying  in  tJie  street, 
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drenched,  aod  baming  with  ferer,  and 
had  him  taken  to  the  hospitaL  In  lus 
wild  rafings  he  mentioned  my  name, 
and  thej  sent  for  me.  That  waa  oar 
first  meeting  after  two  jeara.  I  found 
him  in  the  hospital — dying.  He  was 
delirious,  and  never  recognized  me. 
And,  Nathalie,  his  hair — it  had  been 
ooal-black,  and  he  wore  it  very  long, 
he  wouldn't  let  them  cut  it  either ;  and, 
as  they  knew  no  skill  could  save  him, 
they  let  him  have  his  way — his  hair  was 
then  as  white  as  enow!  God  alone 
knows  what  that  brain  must  have  suf- 
fered to  blanch  hair  which  had  been  as 
black  as  the  wing  of  a  raven  !'* 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  sat  silently.  The  fingers  of  the 
phantom  still  shone  dimly  on  his  head, 
and  its  white  looks  drooped  above  him, 
like  a  weft  of  li^t 

"  What  was  his  name,  father  ?**  asked 
the  pitying  girL 

**  George  Feval.  The  very  name 
sounds  like  fever.  Ho  died  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  fifteen  years  ago  this  night 
It  was  on  his  death-bod,  while  his  mind 
was  tossing  on  a  sea  of  delirious  fancies, 
that  ho  wrote  mo  this  long  letter — for, 
to  the  last,  I  was  uppermost  in  his 
tliouglits.  It  is  a  wild,  incoherent  thing, 
of  course — a  straiigo  mixturo  of  tkMiso 
and  madness.  But  I  have  kept  it  as  a 
memorial  of  him.  I  have  not  IcMtked  at 
it  for  years ;  but  this  morning  I  found  it 
among  my  papers,  and,  somehow,  it  has 
been  m  my  mind  all  day." 

Ho  slowly  unfolded  tlio  fadod  Hheots, 
and  sadly  gazed  at  tlio  writing.  His 
daughter  had  risen  from  her  reounibont 
|>osturo,  and  now  l)ent  her  gruo(«ful  lieiid 
over  the  loaves.  Tlio  phuutom  oovortul 
its  face  with  its  hands. 

**  What  a  iNmudful  nmuunoript  it  Is, 
iather  !*'  slio  lunluimod.  •*  Tlio  writ- 
ing is  faultloHN.*' 

»» It  in,  indood,"  h«  ropllnd.  ••  Would 
}io  had  written  Ills  lif»  an  fiiirly  !" 

'*  Read  it,  fnllior,**  said  NnUiiillo. 

**No— -iMit  rU  rimil  ynii  a  di*tiui)iiMl 
passiigo  lieru  iind  (litirn,**  Im  aiiNWiinul, 
aftiT  a  pniiNti.  **  TIim  rniil  ynu  iniiy 
nuid  yniimflf  notiin  1  liiin,  If  ytm  vvUli.  II 
iri  painful  Ut  liiu.  ili'iu's  lliu  \n*^\n 
ning: 

*•  *  A/y  i)rar  (Ituiht  llmitm  t  Aihru^ 
and  ut/tfu,  it  t$  t'lnlthinti  *m,  itnd  I 
am  f(oifig  fiumr,  I  titii  huuh  ht  nfmtt 
frttm  mtf  Jlrth,  iihr  tlm  »fttiH  itf  $$  Ittnht-H 
flower*     /'* luU^mut  fin tMf  t* 


^'  It  is  very  wild.  His  mind  was  in  a 
fever-craze.  Here  is  a  passage  that 
seems  to  refer  to  his  own  ezpenence  of 
life. 

*  *  *  You  r  friendship  was  dear  to  me.  I 
fire  you  true  love.  Stocks  and  returns, 
lou  are  rich,  but  I  did  not  iris  A  to  be 
your  bounty^ s  pauper.  Could  I  hes  f 
I  had  my  work  to  do  for  the  world,  but 
oh!  the  world  has  no  place  for  souls  that 
eon,  only  lore  and  suffer.  How  many 
miles  to  Babylon  ?  Three  score  and  tenu 
yol  so  far — not  near  so  far!  Ask 
starvelings — they  know. 

•        *•••• 

/  wanted  to  do  the  world  good,  and  the 
yjorld  has  kUled  me,  Charles,'  " 

"  It  frightens  me,"  said  Nathalie,  as 
he  paused. 

**  We  will  read  no  more,"  he  replied 
sombrely.  ''  It  belongs  to  the  psycholo- 
gy of  madness.  To  me,  who  knew 
hum,  there  are  gleams  of  sense  in  it.  and 
passages  where  the  delirium  of  the  lan- 
guage is  only  a  transparent  veil  on  the 
meaning.  All  the  remainder  is  devoted 
to  what  ho  thought  important  advice  to 
me.  But  it*s  all  wild  and  vague.  Poor 
— rKH)r  Goi^rgo !" 

The  phantom  still  hid  its  face  in  ita 
hands,  as  the  doctor  slowly  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  letter.  Nathahe,  bend- 
ing ovor  the  loa^-es,  laid  her  finger 
on  tlio  hijtt,  and  asked — *MVhat  are 
tliose  closing  si^ntences,  father  ?  Read 
them." 

**  (>,  that  is  what  he  called  his  '  last 
oouiiiH^r  to  me.  It*s  as  wild  as  the  i«st 
--tiiiotured  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
his  oim^or.  First  ho  says,  •  Farewell — 
farewell;'  then  he  bids  me  take  his 
*  counsel  into  memory  on  Christmas  day  .-* 
then,  uftor  onuinorating  all  the  wi^tchM 
olaKric*H  he  can  tliink  of  in  the  coontrr. 
ho  wiVH,  *  These  are  your  sistns  and 
your  hrttthers — love  them  aUJ'  Here  be 
wiys,  ♦  O  friend,  stnmg  in  wealth  fi>r  so 
mut'h  fftHhl,  tiike  my  last  counsel,  'jn  the 
name  of  the.  Saviour,  I  char^  voir,  be 
true  and  tender  to  all  men.*  lie  gv^es 
Oh  til  bid  mo  *  live  and  labi^rf^r  i^efaU^ 
m,  Ihf  neultetrd,  the  sufferinfr.  ami  t\e 
pim'  /'  niitl  llnally  oiuls,  ov  advisini;  me 
to  liiilp  upMot  any,  or  all,  iustimociia, 
InwM,  mill  mi  forth,  that  bear  haidlyco 
the  fiitf  niuU  itf  sooioty;  and  tells  lac 
I  lint  wiiiil  liii  ON  lis  *  a  soVviiv  to  hamaai- 
ly'  In  wiii'tli  miirt«  to  the  diter  thui  a 
sutvliMi  to  iiu)' thing  else,  or  thaaaaT- 
\Mim  ¥in  nitii  gnln  fn>m  th«  woiid.  JkK 
wwjt  t  |HHir  (lm»rKi>.** 
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»•  But  bn't  all  tbal  true  faB^^T  V— 
bid  Mctty,  *'  it  aeema  so*" 

•*H'iD,"  he  mtmnured  ihrc»agli   his 

fleet  lips.  Then,  with  &  rag:ue  smUe^ 
folcliiig^  up  the  letter  meanwhilet  he 
iaid,  *^  Wild  words,  Netty,  wild  words- 
Vve  no  objeotioii  to  chflrity,  judiciouslj 
given  ;  but  ^oot  Georg€i*s  notiooa  me 
not  mine.  Lvery  mau  for  himgclf,  is  a 
good  g<»tiPnd  rule*  Every  maa  for  ho* 
mtudty,  as  George  has  it,  and  in  hia  ac- 
oeptation  of  th©  principle,  would  send 
>  us  all  to  tho  aUnj^-houso  prt^tty  soon. 
"  Tho  gTCtttest  good  of  the  greatest  nuni- 
or — that's  mj  rule  of  action.  There 
are  plenty  of  gfiod  iuFtitntious  for  the 
distressed,  and  Tm  Tvilling  to  help  sup- 
port 'em*  and  do.  But  as  for  making  a 
martyr  of  one^s  s^Ifr  or  tOdng  apUBit 
the  necessary  evils  of  society,  or  turn- 
ings philaiithropist  at  large,  or  any  Quix* 
otum  of  that  sort,  I  don't  believe  in 
it.  W©  didu't  make  tho  world,  and  wo 
ciin*t  mend  it.  Poor  George.  Well- 
he's  at  rest  Tho  world  wasn't  tho 
place  for  him.'^ 

They  grow  Eileat-  The  spectre 
glided  slowly  to  the  wall,  and  stood  as 
if  It  were  thinking  what,  with  Dr,  lien- 
tofn'fl  rale  of  action,  was  to  become  of 
the  greatest  good  of  the  smalleat  uumlM?r* 
Nathalie  sat  on  her  father**  knee,  think- 
ing only  of  George  Feval,  and  of  his 
having  being  starved  and  grieved  to 
death. 

**  Father/'  said  Nathalie,  soflly,  "  I 
felt,  while  you  were  reading  the  letter, 
as  if  he  were  near  as.  Didu't  yon  I 
The  room  was^so  Ught  and  still,  and  the 
wind  elghed  so." 

"•  Netty,  dear,  Tto  felt  that  all  day,  I 
believe,"  be  replied— **  hark  J  ther^  is 
die  door-bell,  Oi*  goes  the  f^pirit- world, 
and  her©  comes  the  actual.  Confound 
it  I  Some  one  to  see  me,  1^11  warrant, 
and  I'm  not  in  the  mood.** 

lie  got  into  a  fret  at  once,  Netty  was 
not  tho  Netty  of  an  hour  ago*  or  she 
would  have  eoaxed  him  out  of  it.  Bat 
she  did  not  notico  it  now.  in  her  ahstrai:* 
tioQt  the  bad  risen  at  the  tinkle  of  the 
bait  luid  seated  herself  in  a  chair. 
Pmendyr  a  nose,  with  a  great  pimple 
on  the  end  of  it^  appeared  at  tho  edge 
of  the  door,  and  a  weak,  piping  voice 
said,^*  there  waa  a  woman  wanted  to  see 
you*  «r,*' 

**Who  i«  itr  James  T^ — no  matter, 
•how  her  in." 

He  got  up  with  tho  vexed  scowl  on  his 
faofin,  and  walked  ttie  room*    In  a  minute 


the  library  door  opened  a^o,  and  a 
pde,  thin,  rigid »  frozenOooking,  little 
woman,  Reantily  clad,  tho  weather 
being  eon  side  red,  entered,  and  dropped 
a  curt,  awkward  how  to  Dr.  Rcntoo." 

**0 — JIrs,  BliUer.  Good  eveatng, 
ma'am.  Sit  down,'-  be  said,  with  a 
ooM,  constrained  civility- 

The  little  woman  faintly  said,  "  Good 
evening.  Dr.  Kenton,"  and  sat  down 
stiffly,  with  her  hands  crossed  beforo 
her«  in  the  chair  nearest  the  wall.  This 
was  tho  ohdorate  tenant,  who  had  paid 
no  rent  for  thr&o  months,  and  had  a 
notice  til  quit,  eipiitng  to-morrow. 

**Cold  evening,  ma'am,"  remarked 
Dr<  Kenton,  in  his  hard  way^ 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  is,''  was  the  cowed,  awk- 
ward answer. 

*^*  Won't  you  sit  near  the  fire,  ma'am," 
said  Netty,  gently,  **  you  look  eoid," 

^*No,  missi  thank  you>  I'm  not 
c(»ld,"  was  tlio  faint  reply.  She  was 
cold,  though,  as  well  she  might  be  with 
her  poor,  thin  shawl,  and  open  bonnet » 
ia  such  a  hitler  night  as  it  was  outside. 
And  there  was  a  ri^d,  sharp,  suffering 
look  in  her  piuched  features  that  he- 
tokened  she  might  have  been  hungry, 
too. 

*'  Poor  people  don't  mind  the  cold 
weather,  miss,"  she  said,  with  a  weak 
smile,  her  voice  getting  a  little  stronger, 
**They  have  to  bear  it,  and  they  get 
used  to  it.  '* 

She  had  not  evidently  borne  it  long 
enough  to  eiect  the  point  of  indi0ez«noo. 
Netty  lw>ked  at  her  with  a  tender  pity. 
Dr.  Renton  thought  to  himself — Hoh  i 
— bkzoniug  her  poverty — manufactur- 
ing sympauiy  already — the  old  trick — - 
and  steeled  himself  against  any  attacks 
of  that  kind,  looking  jealously,  mean- 
while* at  Netty^ 

*'  Well*  Mrs.  MiHen"  ho  said,  "  what 
is  it  this  evening?  I  Buppoae  you've 
brought  me  my  renL*' 
m  The  little  woman  grew  paler,  and  her 
voice  seemed  to  fail  on  tier  quivering 
hps.  Netty  cast  a  quick,  beseeching 
look  at  her  father. 

"  Nathalie,  please  to  leave  the  room." 
We'U  have  no  nonsense  earned  on  here, 
he  thought,  triumphantly,  as  Netty 
rose,  and  obeyed  the  stem,  deci^ve 
order,  leaving  the  door  ajar  behind  her. 

Ho  seated  himself  in  hb  chair,  atid 
resolutely  put  his  dght  leg  up  to  rest 
on  his  left  knee.  He  did  not  look  at 
his  tenant^ 8  face,  determined  thai  her 
piteous  expressions  (got  up  for  the  oc- 
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oascm,  of  ooone,)  riionld  be  wasted  on 
liim. 

^*  Wen,  Mrs.  MOIer,^  he  said  a^ain. 

^Dr.  Benton,'*  she  began,  fiuntKr 
gathering  her  roice,  as  she  proceeded, 
**I  hare  come  to  see  yon  about  the 
rent  I  am  very  soziy,  sir,  to  hare 
made  jou  wait,  bnt  we  hare  been  mi- 
fortonate." 

••  Sony,  ma*am,**  he  replied,  knowing 
what  was  coming ;  ^  bat  joor  misfor- 
tmes  are  not  my  affiur.  We  all  hare 
nisfortnnes,  ma*am.  Bnt  we  most  pay 
oor  debts,  yon  know.*' 

**  I  expected  to  haye  got  money  from 
my  hnslMuid,  before  thu,  sir,''  she  re- 
sumed, *'  and  I  wrote  to  him.  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  to-day,  sir,  and  it  said 
that  he  sent  me  fifty  dollars  a  month 
ago,  in  a  letter ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
post-office  is  to  blame,  or  somebody, 
for  I  nerer  got  it  It  was  nearly  three 
months'  wases,  sir,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  lose  it  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, 
your  rent  woold  hare  been  paid  long 
ago,  sir." 

*•  Don't  believe  a  word  of  thai  sioTj;'* 
thought  Dr.  Benton,  sententiously. 

••I  thought,  sir,*'  she  continued,  em- 
boldened bv  his  silence,  **  that  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
we  would  manage  to  pay  you  soon,  and 
not  let  it  occur  aganu  It  has  boon  a 
hard  winter  with  us,  sir ;  firinp  is*high, 
and  provisions,  and  every tlunj:;  and 
we're  only  poor  pcoplo,  you  know,  and 
it's  difficult  to  get  along/' 

The  doctor  made  no  renly. 

**  My  husband  was  uuiortunato,  sir, 
in  not  being  able  to  get  employment 
here,"  she  resumed ;  **  his  bt^ing  out  of 
woriL  in  the  autumn,  threw  us  oil  back, 
and  we're  got  noUiing  to  donond  on  but 
his  eaminp.  The  fniuily  Uiat  he's  in 
now,  sir,  don't  give  him  very  gtwul  pnv 
—only  twenty  dollurs  a  month,  atul  liU 
board — but  it  wns  the  iH^st  olmiioo  ke 
could  get,  and  it  was  either  gtt  tti  llnUU 
more  witii  thorn,  m*  stay  at  luMiin  and 
starre,  and  so  ho  wont,  Hir.  li'it  Umx 
a  hard  thno  with  uh,  and  into  of  t)i«) 
children  is  ftlok  miw,  wllli  a  fovor,  nutl 
we  don't  hardly  kuttw  h«iw  tu  niako  out 
a  living.  Antl  »«»,  sir,  I  liavo  ounitt  li«w 
this  evonhig,  IniivhiK  tho  idiil<lrou  idonis 
to  OHk  ytni  If  ymi  wmildii't  Im  kind 
enough  to  wall  a  lillltt  l(Mitii*ri  iimt  wi>'ll 
hope  to  niukit  li  il^lil  wrlUi  you  in  lliu 
ond.'» 

••Mrs.  Millar,"  suld  ih,  IImdMi,  ¥iuU 
■tom  oomposursi  **  I  lm¥N  nm  wUU  Im 


question  the  truth  of  any  statement  joa 
may  make  ;  but  I  most  tcU  yon  plainlw, 
that  I  can't  afford  to  let  my  houses  for 
nothing.  I  told  you  a  month  ago,  tiuit 
if  you  couldn't  pay  me  my  rent,  yoa 
must  vacate  the  premises.  You  know 
very  well  that  there  are  plenty  of  teo- 
ants  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay, 
when  the  money  comes  due.  Yoakmow 
that" 

He  paused  as  he  said  this,  and, 
glancing  at  her,  saw  her  pale  lips  falter. 
It  shook  the  cruelty  of  his  purpose  a 
little,  and  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that 
he  was  doing  wrong.  Not  without  a 
proud  straggle,  during  which  no  word 
was  spoken,  could  he  beat  it  down. 
Meanwhile,  the  phantom  had  advanced 
a  pace  toward  the  centre  of  the  room. 

''That  is  the  state  of  the  matter, 
ma'am,"  he  resumed  coldly.  •*  People 
who  will  not  pay  mo  my  rent  must  not 
lire  in  my  tenements.  You  most  move 
out     I  have  no  more  to  say." 

•»  Dr.  Benton,"  she  said  fedntly,  •*  I 
have  a  sick  child — how  can'  I  move 
now  ?  0,  sir,  it's  Christmas  eve— don't 
be  hard  with  us !" 

Instead  of  touching  him,  this  speech 
irritated  him  beyond  measure.  Passing 
all  comdderations  of  her  difficult  posi- 
tion involved  in  her  piteous  statement, 
his  anger  flashed  at  once  on  her  impli- 
cation that  he  was  unjust  and  unkind. 
So  violent  was  his  excitement  that  it 
whirled  awav  tho  words  that  rushed  to 
his  lins,  and  only  fanned  the  fury  that 
s|)arkled  from  the  whiteness  of  his  face 
in  his  eyes. 

*'  Uo  patient  with  us,  sir,"  she  con- 
tinued. '*  we  are  |>oor,  but  we  mean  to 
pay  you ;  and  wo  can't  move  now  in 
tins  oold  weather ;  please,  don't  be  hard 
with  u*.  sir." 

The  fury  now  burpt  out  on  his  face 
in  a  t\\\  and  augr}-  glow,  cr.d  the  words 
iuinie« 

••  Now,  attend  h>  me  !"  He  rose  to 
his  foot.  *•  1  will  not  hoar  any 
I'rum  viui.  I  know  nothing  oV 
iitivortv,  tu»r  of  the  ivndition  of  ^ 
jnuillv.  All  1  know  is  that  yoa  owe 
ntii  tluvo  mor.ths*  n^nt,  and  that  yoa 
oun't  or  wtuit  i^y  me.  I  say,  tiiere- 
ftuo,  loHvo  tho  j^^rimisos  t^^  peopie  wito 
uuu  uml  will.  \  ou  have  had  Tv>Br  legal 
nutU'oi  «iuit  my  houi^e  to-monow;  if 
you  dmrt,  yon/ (VinutuT^  shall  be  pot 
In  llio  iitiH)ot«     Mark  mo— U>-aaecr»w  !"* 

*rhiik  phantom  had  rushed  into  tibe 
uuuti^  of  the  MiMn,    Staadia^^  &ce  to 
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fee^  wiib  him — dilatiDg — blAckening^ — 
itt  whola  form  shuddering  with  a  furf 
to  which  his  own  was  tame ;  tho  fi€m- 
blaDce  af  a.  shriek  upon  its  dAsUing 
lips  I  and  on  its  writldng  features;  and 
on  uneafthlj  anger  b1  reaming  from  its 
bright  and  terrible  cjes ;  it  seemed  to 
throw  down,  with  ita  tossdn^  arms, 
moitntlitns  of  hate  and  malediction  on 
th€  head  of  htm  whose  words  bad  smitteiu 
povertj  and  suEedng,  tind  whose  heavy 
bond  was  breaking  up  the  bamcrs  of  a 
bomei 

Dr,  Ronton  sank  agmn  irtto  his  choir. 
His  teiuLot — ^not  a  woman  I — ^  not  a  sister, 
but  only  his  tenimt ;  she  sat  crti.'ibod 
and  frightened  by  tbo  wulL  He  knew 
it  ro^uely*  Conscience  waa  battling  In 
hia  heart  with  the  stabborn  devils  that 
had  entered  there.  The  phantora  stood 
before  him,  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
image  of  a  man*  But  it^  darkuesfl  was 
ligbieiuiig  slowly,  and  its  gboetlj  anger 
had  passed  awaj: 

Mrs*  Blillpr,  paler  than  before,  bad 
sat  mute  and  trembliog  among  the 
hopes  he  had  ruined.  Yet  her  despera- 
tion forbade  her  to  abandon  the  chances 
of  his  mercyi  and  she  now  said ; 

*'  Dr*  Reuton,  you  surely  don- 1  mean 
what  you  have  told  me.  Won't  you 
bear  with  us  a  little  longer,  and  we  will 
yet  make  it  all  right  wiui  yoit  V 

**l  have  given  you  aiy  answer,**  be 
returued  coldly ;  **  I  have  no  more  to 
add.  I  never  take  back  any  tblug  I  saj 
— never!" 

It  was  true*  Ha  never  did — never  I 
8h0  half  rose  from  her  seat  as  if  to  go ; 
btit  weak  and  sickened  with  tho  bitter 
result  of  her  vi^itt  ibe  sank  down  again. 
There  was  a  pause.  Then,  solemnly 
gUdltig  across  the  lighted  room^  the 
phantom  tstolo  to  her  side  with  glory 
of  compassion  on  its  features.  Ten- 
derij,  as  a  son  to  a  mother^  it  bent  over 
her;  its  spectral  hands  of  %lit  were 
stretched  above  her;  its  shadowy  fall 
of  hair,  once  blanched  by  the  fever  and 
tho  anguish,  floated  oa  her  throbbing 
brow. 

The  stem  and  sulleti  mood  from 
IFfrhicb  bad  dropped  but  one  fieroe  flash 
fif  anger,  still  hung  aboTe  the  heat  of 
th«  doctor's  mbd,  like  a  dark  rack  of 
thunder- cloud.  It  would  have  hurst 
anew  into  a  fnrjof  rebuke^  had  he  hut 
known  bis  daughter  was  listening  at  the 
door,  while  the  ooUoi^qt  went  on.  It 
might  have  ^med  violently »  had  his 
tenant  mode  any  further  attempt   to 


cha:^  Ms  pufpoiOi.  She  had  not 
She  Sad  left  tho  coom  meekly,  with  the 
same  curt,  awkward  bow  that  marked 
her  entrei^ce.  He  reccdlod  her  manner 
very  indistiaotly;  for  a  feeling,  like  a 
mist,  began  to  gather  in  bis  mind,  and 
make  the  occurrences  of  momenta  be^ 
fore  uncertaia. 

Alone,  now,  he  was  jet  oppressed 
with  a  feeling  that  someming  was  near 
him.  Was  U  a  spiritual  instinct?  for 
the  phantom  stood  by  his  side^  It  stood 
silently T  with  one  hand  raLiied  above  Ms 
bead,  from  which  a  pale  flame  seemed 
to  flow  downward  to  his  brain  \  ita  other 
hand  pointed  movelesilj  to  the  opetl 
letter  on  the  table,  by  his  side. 

Dr.  Benton  took  the  sheets  from  the 
tablei  thinking,  at  the  moment,  only  of 
George  Fevm;  but  the  first  line  on 
whien  his  eye  rested  was,  *'  In  the  name 
of  the  Saviour,  I^  charge  you  be  true 
and  tender  to  aU  men  1"  and  the  words 
touehej  him  like  a  lowToice  from  the 
grave.  Their  penetrant  repronoli 
pierced  the  hardness  of  Ms  heart.  He 
tossed  the  letter  back  on  the  table*  Tbo 
very  manner  of  the  act  accused  him  of 
on  insult  to  the  dead.  In  a  moment  he 
took  up  the  faded  sheets  more  reverent- 
ly, but  only  to  lay  them  down  again. 

He  had  thrown  himse^  on  a  sofa, 
striving  to  be  rid  of  his  remorseful 
thoughts,  when  the  library  door  openedt 
and  the  inside  mnn  appeared,  with  Ms 
hand  held  bashfully  over  bis  nose.  It 
Jloshed  on  him  at  onoe,  that  his  tonant^s 
husband  was  tlio  aerrant  of  a  family 
like  this  fellow ;  and,  irritated  tliat  tho 
wbolo  matter  should  be  thus  broadly 
forced  upon  Mm  again,  he  harsMy 
asked  him  what  he  wanted*  The  man 
only  came  in  to  say  tbnt  Mrs.  Benton 
and  the  young  lady  had  gone  out  for 
the  evenings  hut  tlmt  tea  was  laid  for 
him  in  the  dioing-rocm.  Dr.  Ren  ion 
did  not  want  any  tea,  and  if  anybody 
coiled,  he  was  not  at  home^  WiUi  Uiis 
charge,  the  man  k^ft  the  room,  cloaing 
the  door  beMnd  Mm. 

Bbing  firom  the  sofa,  the  doolor 
turned  down  the  lights  of  the  chande- 
lier, and  screened  the  fire.  The  mom 
was  still.  The  ghost  stood,  faintly 
radiant,  in  a  remote  comer*  Dr.  Ben- 
ton lay  down  ogain,  but  he  could  not 
sleep.  Things  he  had  forgotten  of  hia 
dead  friend,  now  started  np  a^ain  in 
remembrance,  fresh  from  tJie  sleep  of 
many  years;  and  not  one  of  them  but 
linked  itself  with  some  mysterioas  bund 
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to  something  connected  with  his  tenant, 
and  became  an  accasation. 

He  had  loin  thus  for  more  than  an 
hour,  his  mental  excitement  fast  be- 
coming intolerable,  when  ho  heard  a 
low  strain  of  music,  from  the  Swcden- 
borgian  chapel,  hard  by.  Its  first  im- 
pression was  one  of  solemnity  and  rest, 
and  its  first  sense,  in  his  mind,  was  of 
relief.  Perhaps  it  was  the  music  of  an 
evening  meeting;  or  it  might  be  that 
the  organist  and  choir  had  met  for 
practice.  Whatever  its  purpose,  it 
breathed  through  his  heated  fancy  like 
a  cool  and  fragrant  wind.  Low  and  sad 
dt  first,  he  heard  it  swell  and  rise  to  a 
mournful  dirge,  but  so  subdued,  that  it 
touched  him  with  awe.  Gradually  the 
fires  in  his  brain  sank  down,  and  all 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  coolness  and  re- 
pose. 

Gradually  sinking,  also,  the  music 
failed.  A  pause,  and  then  .it  rose 
o^n,  blended  with  the  solemn  voices 
of  the  choir.  It  rose  from  pathos  into 
wild  despair ;  and,  swelling  upward  in 
on  a^ny  of  supplication,  sank,  and 
died  m  a  low  and  wailing  sigh. 

Yielding  now  with  a  sense  in  his 
spirit  like  despair,  the  tears  streamed 
silently  down  the  listener's  face;  and 
the  low  chant  sighed  above  him,  and 
died  away.  Dr.  Benton  slept.  The 
room  was  dim  and  silent,  and  the  furni- 
ture took  uncouth  shapes  around  him. 
The  red  glow  upon  the  ceiling,  from 
the  screened  fire,  showed  the  misty 
fijB^ure  of  the  phantom  kneeling  by  his 
side.  All  light  had  gone  mm  the 
spectral  form.  It  knelt  beside  him, 
mutely,  as  in  prayer.  Once  it  gazed 
at  his  quiet  face  with  a  mournful  ten- 
derness, and  its  shadowy  hands  caress- 
ed his  forehead.  Then  it  resumed  its 
former  attitude,  and  the  sKiw  hours 
crept  by. 

At  last  it  rose,  and  glided  to  the 
table,  on  which  lay  the  open  letter.  It 
seemed  to  try  to  lift  the  sheets  with 
its  misty  hands — but  vainly.  Next  it 
essayed  the  lifting  of  a  pen  which  lay 
there — but  failed.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight,  to  see  its  idle  efforts  on  these 
shapes  of  grosser  matter,  which,  to  its 
strengthless  essence,  had  now  but  the 
existence  of  illusions.  Wandering 
about  the  shadowy  room,  it  wrung  its 
phantom  hands  as  in  despair. 

Presently  it  grow  still.  Then  it  pass- 
ed quickly  to  his  side,  and  stood  before 
him.    He  slept  calmly.    It  placed  one 


ghostly  hand  above  his  forehead,  andv 
with  the  other,  pointed  to  the  open 
letter.  In  this  attitude,  its  shape  grew 
momentarily  more  distinct.  It  began  to 
kindle  into  brightness.  The  pale  flame 
again  flowed  nom  its  hand,  streaming 
downward  to  the  brain.  A  look  of 
troublo  darkened  the  sleeping  face. 
Stronger — stronger,  brighter — brighter : 
until,  at  last,  it  stood  before  him,  a 
glorious  shape  of  light,  with  an  awful 
look  of  commanding  love  in  its  shin- 
ing features — and,  the  doctor  suddenly- 
awoke. 

The  phantom  had  vanished.  He  saw 
nothing.  His  first  impression  was,  not 
that  he  had  dreamed,  but  that,  awaking 
in  the  familiar  room,  he  had  seen  the 
spirit  of  his  dead  Mend,  bright  and 
awful,  by  his  side,  and  that  it  had 
gone!  In  the  flash  of  that  quick 
change,  from  sleeping  to  waking,  he 
had  detected,  he  thou^t,  the  unearthly 
being  that,  he  now  felt,  watched  him 
from  behind  the  air,  and  it  had  van- 
ished! The  library  was  the  6ame  as 
in  the  moment  of  that  supernatural  re- 
vealing; the  open  letter  lay  upon  the 
table  still;  only  that  was  gone  which 
had  made  these  common  aspects  terrible. 
Then,  all  the  hard,  strong  skepticism 
of  his  nature,  which  had  been  driven 
backward  by  the  shock  of  his  first 
conviction,  recoiled,  and  rushed  within 
him,  violently  struggling  for  its  former 
vantage  ground;  till,  at  length,  it 
achieved  the  foothold  for  a  doubt. 
Could  he  have  dreamed  ?^  The  ghost, 
invisible,  still  watched  him.  Yes — a 
dream— only  a  dream ;  but,  how  vivid 
— how  strange!  With  a  slow  thrill 
creeping  through  his  veins — the  blood 
curdling  at  his  heart — a  cold  sweat 
starting  on  his  forehead,  ho  stared 
through  the  dimness  of  the  room. 

In  a  moment,  remembering  the  letter 
to  which  the  phantom  of  his  dream  had 
pointed,  ho  rose  and  took  it  from  the 
table.  The  last  pogo  lay  upward,  and 
every  word  of  the  solemn  counsel  at 
the  end  seemed  to  dilate  on  the  paper, 
and  all  its  mighty  meaning  rushed  upon 
his  soul.  Trembling  in  his  own  despite, 
he  laid  it  down,  and  turned  away.  A 
physician — he  remembered  that  he  was 
m  a  violent  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
and  thought  that  when  he  grew  calmer 
its  efl^ects  would  pass  away.  But  the 
hand  that  had  touched  him,  had  gone 
down  deeper  tlian  the  physician,  and 
reached  wnat  God  had  made. 
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H©  BtJDVo  m  vain.  The  vety  room 
in  its  H^ht  ikod  silencei,  and  the  larking 
E^nse  of  something'  tratehiDg  Mm,  b«- 
entne  terrible.  He  could  not  ensure  it. 
The  deriU  in  Hs  he&rtF  grawu  pusillani- 
mous, ooirered  beneath  tlie  flashiiig 
itiokes  of  his  arousL^d  aod  tembl©  oon* 
soifiia^.  He  could  not  end  are  it.  He 
mast  §o  oiiU  He  will  walk  the  »treet»« 
It  19  nr>t  late — it  in  but  ten  o^clock.  He 
wiU  go. 

The  air  of  his  dr«&m  gtill  hunj;  heavily 
abaut  him*  He  was  ia  the  street^he 
hardly  mnembered  how  he  had  got 
therc^  or  when-  bnt  there  be  wag, 
wmpped  up  from  the  searching  cold, 
thinking,  with  a  quiet  honx)r  in  his 
mind,  of  the  darkened  room  he  had  left 
behinf!,  and  haunted  by  the  «ense  that 
(K>metbing  was  groping  about  there  in 
tiie  darkness,  eearAing  for  him.  The 
night  was  stili  and  cold.  The  fall  moon 
was  in  the  zenith.  I^  icy  splendor  lay 
on  the  bare  stiect^t  and  on  the  walls 
of  the  dweUings.  The  lighted  oblotig 
squares  of  cartained  windows,  here  and 
there,  seemed  dim  and  waxen  in  the 
frigid  gloij.  The  fojniEar  aspect  of 
the  quarter  had  passed  away,  learing 
behind  only  a  ooTpse-like  neighborhood, 
whose  huge,  dead  features,  staring  rigid- 
ly through  the  thin,  white  shrotid  of 
moonlight  that  covered  all,  left  no  breath 
upon  the  stainless  skies*  Through  the 
rast  silence  of  the  night  he  passed 
along;  the  very  sound  of  Ma  footfalls 
was  remote  to  his  muffled  sense. 

GraduallTf  as  he  reached  the  first 
eomer,  he  had  an  nneasy  feeling  that  a 
thing — a  formless^  unima^nable  things 
was  dogging  him.  He  httd  Ihoaght  of 
going  down  to  his  club-room;  hut  he 
now  shrank  from  entering,  with  this 
thing  near  hinit  the  lighted  rooms  where 
his  set  were  bus^-  with  cards  and  bil- 
liards, over  their  Eqaors  and  cigars,  and 
where  the  heated  air  waa  ftdl  of  their 
idle  faces  and  cofeless  chatter,  lest 
some  one  should  bawl  out  that  he  was 
pale,  and  ask  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  he  should  answer,  tremblingly,  that 
iomethbg  waa  following  him,  mnd  was 
near  him  then  I  He  must  get  rid  of  it 
first ;  he  most  walk  quickly,  and  bafile 
ita  pursuit  by  tuming  sharp  comers, 
and  plunging  intis  dei-ioua  streets  and 
imM>ked  lanes,  and  so  lose  it  \ 

It  was  difficult  to  re^ich  tiirough 
memory  to  the  crasty  chaos  of  hb  mind 
on  ^at  night*  and  rec4iU  tho  route  ho 
took  while  haunted  by  this  feeling ;  but 


he  aflierwardi  remembered  tJiat,  with* 
out  any  other  purpose  than  to  baffle  hia 
imaginaiy  pursuer,  he  traversed  at  a 
rapid  pac0  &  large  portion  of  the  njoi:m'^ 
lit  city;  always  (he  knew  not  why) 
avoiding  the  more  populous  tliorotigh- 
fsres,  and  choosing  nufrequenlod  tixi^ 
tortnous  hj-ways,  but  never  ridding 
himself  of  that  horrible  confusion 
of  mindf  in  which  the  ^lees  of  hit 
dead  friend  and  the  pde  woman  wen* 
strangely  blended,  nor  of  the  fancy  t3i&l 
he  was  followed.  Once,  as  he  passed 
the  hospital  where  Feval  died,  a  faint 
Mut  seemed  to  Hash  and  vanifih  from 
the  clouds  of  his  lunacy,  and  nlmoist 
identify  the  dogging  goblin  with  the 
figure  of  his  dream  \  bat  the  oouception 
instantly  mixed  with  a  di&eonneeted  re- 
membrance that  this  was  Christina.^ 
ere»  and  then  slipped  from  him,  nnd 
was  lost  He  did  not  pause  them,  but 
?trofle  on.  At  lasl  no  was  haunted 
with  a  gathering  sense  that  his  journey 
was  coining  to  an  end.  And  suddenly, 
thank  God !  the  goblin  was  gone.  He 
ifas  free.  He  stood  panting,  like  one 
just  ro^iM^d  from  some  temlio  dream, 
wiping  the  rei^king  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.  He  felt  he  had  wandered 
a  long  distance  from  hia  house,  but  had 
no  distinct  perception  of  his  where- 
abouts. He  only  knew  he  was  In  some 
thinly-peopled  street,  whose  familiar 
aspect  seemed  lost  to  him  in  the  mapc- 
al  disguise  the  superb  moonlight  had 
thrown  over  alL  Suddenly  a  film 
seemed  to  drop  from  his  eyes,  as  they 
became  rivetca  on  a  lighted  window,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tho  way.  He 
started,  and  a  secret  terror  crept  over 
him,  vaguely  mixed  with  the  memory 
of  the  shock  he  had  felt  as  he  turned 
the  last  comer,  and  his  distinct,  awful 
feeling  that  something  invisible  had 
passed  him.  At  the  same  instant  he 
telt,  and  thrilled  to  feel*  a  tonch,  as  of 
ft  light  finger,  on  his  oheeL^  Ho  waft 
in  Hanover  street.  Before  him  was 
t!ie  house — the  oyster-room  siaring  at 
him  through  the  lighted  transparencies 
of  its  two  windows,  like  two  square  eyes, 
bek>w  ;  and  his  tenant's  light  m  a  olum- 
ber  above  I  The  added  shook  which 
this  ^scoveiy  gave  to  th0  hearing  of 
his  heart,  m^e  him  gasp  for  breathe 
Could  it  he?  Did  he  still  dream? 
While  he  stood  pimting,  and  staring  at 
tho  bttilding,  the  citr  clocks  began  to 
etdke,  Eleren  o'clock;  it  was  ten 
when  ho  came  away;    how  he  must 
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have  driven !  His  thoughts  caught  up 
the  word.  Driven — by  what?  Driven 
from  his  house  in  horror,  through  street 
and  hine,  over  half  the  oity — driven — 
hunted  in  terror,  and  smitten  by  a  shook 
here !  Driven — driven !  He  could  not 
lid  his  mind  of  the  word,  nor  of  its 
meaning.  The  pavements  about  him 
began  to  ring  and  echo  with  the  tramp 
of  many  feet,  and  the  cold,  brittle  air 
was  shivered  with  the  noisy  voices  that 
had  roared  and  bawled  applause  and 
laughter  at  the  National  Theatre,  all 
the  evening,  and  were  now  singing  and 
howling  homeward.  Groups  of  rude 
men,  and  ruder  boys,  their  breaths 
steaming  in  the  icy  air,  began  to  tramp 
by,  jostiins  him  as  they  passed,  till  he 
was  forced  to  draw  back  to  the  wall, 
and  give  thom  the  sidewalk.  Dazzled 
and  giddy,  in  cold  fear,  and  with  the  re- 
turning sense  of  something  near  him, 
he  stood  and  watched  the  groups  that 
pushed  and  tumbled  in  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  oyster  room,  whistling  and 
chattering  as  they  went,  and  banging 
the  door  behind  them.  He  noticed  th^ 
^me  came  out  presently,  ban^ng  the 
door  harder,  and  went,  snK)lung  and 
shoutinff,  down  the  street.  Still  they 
poiured  m  and  out,  while  the  street  was 
startled  with  their  riot,  and  the  bar- 
room within  echoed  their  trampling 
feet  and  hoarse  voices.  Then,  as  his 
glance  wandered  upward,  to  his  tenant's 
window,  he  thought  of  the  sick  child, 
mixing  this  hideous  discord  in  the 
dreams  of  fever.  The  word  brought  up 
the  name  and  the  thought  of  his  dead 
friend.  **  In  the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
I  charge  you,  be  true  and  tender  to  all 
men!"  The  memory  of  these  words 
seemed  to  ring  clearly,  as  if  a  voice 
had  spoken  them,  above  the  roar  that 
suddenly  rose  in  his  mind.  In  that 
moment  he  felt  himself  a  wretched  and 
most  guilty  man.  He  felt  that  his  cruel 
words  had  entered  that  humble  home,  to 
make  desperate  poveii;y  more  desper- 
ate, to  sicken  sickness,  and  to  sadden 
sorrow.  Before  him  was  the  dram- 
shop, let  and  licensed  to  nourish  the 
worst  and  most  brutal  appetites  and  in- 
stincts of  human  natures,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  their  highest  and  holiest  ten- 
dencies. The  tlm)ng  of  tipplers  and 
drunkards  was  swarming  through  its 
hopeless  door,  to  gulp  the  fiery  licjuor 
whose  fumes  give  all  shames,  vices, 
miseries,  and  crimes,  a  lawless  strength 
and  life,  and  change  the  man  into  the 


pig  or  tiger.  Murder  was  done,  or 
nearly  done,  within  those  walla  last 
night.  Within  those  walls  no  good  wa« 
ever  done ;  but,  daily,  unmitigated  evil, 
whose  results  were  reaching  on  to  tor- 
ture unborn  generations.  Ho  had  con- 
sented to  it  all !  He  could  not  falter, 
or  equivocate,  or  evade,  or  excuse. 
His  dead  friend's  words  rang  in  his  con- 
science like  the  trump  of  the  judgment 
angol. 

With  this  he  was  conquered,  and 
then  the  world,  sadder  than  before,  but 
sweeter,  seemed  to  come  back  to  him. 
A  great  feeling  of  relief  flowed  upon  his 
mind.  Pale  and  trembling  still,  he 
crossed  the  street  with  a  quick,  unsteady 
step,  entered  a  yard  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  and,  brushing  by  a  host  of  whito, 
rattling  spectres  of  &ozen  clothes,  which 
dangled  from  lines  in  the  inclosure, 
mounted  some  wooden  steps,  and  rang 
the  beU.  In  a  minute  he  heard  footstepa 
within,  and  saw  the  gleam  of  a  lamp. 
His  heart  palpitated  violently  as  he 
heard  the  lock  turning,  lest  the  answerer 
of  his  summons  might  be  his  tenant. 
The  door  opened,  and,  to  his  relief,  he 
stood  before  a  rather  decent-looking 
Irishman,  bending  forward  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  with  one  boot  and  a  lamp  in  his 
himd.  The  man  stared  at  him  from  a 
wild  head  of  tumbled  red  hdr,  with  a 
half  smile  round  his  loose  open  mputh, 
and  said  **  Begorra !"  This  was  a  se- 
cond floor  tenant 

Dr.  Ronton  was  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  him;  but  he  rather  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt at  his  rent-day  suavity  of  man- 
ner, when  he  said — 

**  Good  evening,  Mr.  Flanagan.    Do 
you  think  I  can  see  Mrs.  Miller  to-  ^ 
night]" 

"She's  up  there,  docther,  anyway." 
Mr.  Flanagan  made  a  sudden  start  for 
the  stairs,  with  the  boot  and  lamp  at 
arm's  len^  before  him,  and  stopped 
as  suddenhr.  "Yull  go  up? — or  wud 
she  come  down  to  ye?"  There  was  as 
much  anxious  indecision  in  Mr.  Flana- 
gan's general  aspect,  pending  the  reply, 
as  if  he  had  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

**  I'll  go  up,  Mr.  Flanagan,'*  returned 
Dr.  Kenton,  stepping  in,  after  a  pause, 
and  shutting  the  door.  *  *  But  I'm  afraid 
she's  in  bed."  **  Naw — she's  not,  sur." 
Mr.  Flanagan  made  another  feint  with 
the  boot  and  lamp  at  the  staks,  bat 
stopped  again  in  curious  bewilderment, 
and  robbed  his  head*   Then,  with  an- 
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other  mapiradont  and  speaking  with 
itioli  velocity  dmt  his  words  ran  into  ea^ih 
other,  pell-mell,  he  continued  ;  ^*  Th^ 
BXQttU  gjiVs  mck,  FQT.  Begorra,  I  wor 
jj3St  pdlin*  on  th'  boots  tub  gaw  for  the 
doctbeti  in  \h^  nixt  stTeth,  an'  Bummons 
liiin  to  hur  rclehf,  fur  it's  bad  she  is. 
A'id  bettber  be  goan**'  Another  startt 
ttud  a  movement  to  put  on  the  boot 
ioEtantlj,  ba£9ed  by  Ma  getting  the 
lamp  into  the  leg  of  it,  and  involrmg 
hioiself  in  difficulties  in  trying  to  get  it 
out  again  without  dropping  either,  and 
stopped  finollj  hj  Dr.  Hen  ton. 

**  You  needn't  go,  Mr.  Flanagan.  TU 
m&  to  the  child*     Don't  go*" 

He  stepped  elowly  np  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bewildered  Flanagan.  All 
this  time  Dr.  Eenton  was  Eateuing  to 
tke  racket  from  the  bar-room.  Clinking 
of  gla^aes,  rattling  of  dishesi  trampling 
of  feet,  oaths  and  laughter,  and  a  con- 
fused din  of  coarse  TotceSi  nunglin^  with 
boisteroua  ealls  for  oysters  and  drink, 
aaae^  hardly  deadened  by  the  partition 
wmUs,  from  Ibo  hannt  below,  and  echoed 
through  the  corridors.  I^ud  enough 
within — louder  in  the  street  without, 
nhere  the  oysters  and  drink  were  reeling 
and  roaring  off  to  brutal  dreams.  Peo* 
pie  trying  to  sleep  here ;  a  sick  child  up 
Etairs.  Listen  !  **  7\co  stew !  One  roast ! 
Four  ale!  Hurry  Vm  up!  Three  stew  I 
In  number  six!  Om  fancy—  two  roast ! 
OaesUng!  Three  brandy^— Aof/  7\i^ 
Blew  !  One  wbisk*  ikin  I  Ilurry  Vm 
up 


^'hat  yeh  'boutf  Three  brand* 
punch — hot!  Four  stew  I  ?^Aa^ye-e-h 
"bod  t  I  Two  gin-cock  -t'U !  One  stew ! 
Hu-r-r-y  *em  up  !'*  Clashing,  rattling, 
cursing,  swearing,  laughing,  shouting, 
tramphng,  stumbmig,  drivitag,  slamming 
of  doors.     "Hu-r-ry  'em  UP." 

"Flanagan,"  seid  Dr.  Kenton,  stop- 
ping at  the  first  landing,  **  do  you  have 
this  noise  ereiy  night  T** 

"  Naia©  ?  Hoo  I  Divil  a  night,  doc- 
ther,  but  I'm  wehked  out  ov  me  bed 
wid  'em,  Sundays  an'  alL  Sure  didn't 
they  murdher  wan  of  'em,  out  an*  out, 
lost  night!" 

**la  the  man  dead!*' 

**  Dead  ?     Troth  he  Is,    An*  eowld," 

"irm**-*through  Ms  compressed 
lipa.  **  Flanagan,  you  needn*t  come 
up.  I  know  the  door.  Just  hold  the 
light  for  me  hero.  There,  that'll  do* 
Thank  you."  He  whispered  the  last 
from  the  top  of  the  second  flight. 

**  Are  ye  th  e  re,  docther ! ' '  Flanagan 
andous  to  the  lasti  and  tiying  to  peer 
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up  at  him  with  liie  lamp-Ught  in  hia 
eyes. 

"Yes*  That'll  do.  Thank  you  ;**  in 
the  same  whisper.  Before  he  could  tap 
at  the  door,  then  darkening  in  the  re* 
ceding  light,  it  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
big  Iri^h  woman  nounced  out,  and  then 
whisked  in  again,  calling  to  some  one  in 
an  inner  room:  ^*Here  he  is,  Mrs. 
Mill'r,"  and  then  bounced  out  again, 
with  a  '^Walk  royt  in,  if  ^o%  plase; 
here's  the  cboild"^ — and  whisked  in 
again,  with  a  **  Sure  an'  Jehms  waa 
quick ;"  never  once  looking  at  bhn,  and 
utterly  uncoBScions  of  the  presence  of 
her  landlord.  He  had  hardly  stepped 
into  the  room  and  taken  off  his  hat.  when 
Mrs.  Ikliller  came  from  the  inner  chamber 
with  a  lamp  in  ber  hand.  Eow  she 
started  I  With  her  pale  ^ce  grown 
suddenly  palen  and  her  band  on  her 
bosom,  she  could  only  exdaitn :  *'  Why, 
it's  Dr.  Eenton  !"  and  stand,  still  and 
dumb,  gazing  with  a  frightened  look  at 
bis  face,  whiter  than  her  own.  Where- 
upon Mn .  Flanagan  came  bolting  out 
again,  with  wild  eyes  and  a  sort  of 
stupefied  horror  in  h.^  good,  coane, 
Irish  features ;  and,  then  with  some  un- 
couth ejaculalioni  ran  back,  and  was 
heard  to  tumble  over  something  within, 
and  tumble  something  else  over  in  ber 
fall,  and  ^ther  herself  up  with  a  sub' 
dued  howl,  and  subside. 

**  Mrs.  Miller/*  began  Dr.  Renton,  in 
a  low,  husky  voice,  glancing  at  her 
frightened  fi^et  *'I  hope  you'Ube  com- 
posed. I  spoke  to  you  yery  harshly 
and  rudely  to-night ;  but  I  reaUy  waa 
not  myself— I  was  in  anger — and  I  ask 
your  pardon.  Pleas©  to  overlook  it  all, 
and-^Dut  I  will  epeak  of  this  presently; 
now — I  am  a  physician ;  will  you  let  mo 
look  now  at  your  sick  child?'* 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  but  with  evident 
sincerity.  For  a  moment  her  Hpa  fal- 
tered \  then  a  slow  flush  came  up,  with 
a  quick  change  of  ejrpression  on  her 
thin,  worn  face,  and,  reddening  to  pain- 
ful scarlet,  died  away  in  a  deeper  pallor. 

*♦  Dr.  Eenton,"  she  said  hastily,  "  I 
have  no  iU- feeling  for  you,  sir,  and  I 
know  you  were  hurt  and  veied — and  I 
know  yon  have  tried  to  make  it  up  to 
mo  again,  sir — secretly >  I  know  who 
it  was,  now ;  but  I  can't  take  it,  sir. 
You  must  take  it  bacJu  You  know  it 
waa  you  sent  it,  dr." 

"Sir*.  Miller,"  ho  replied,  puxsled 
beyond  measure,  **  I  don't  undenitand 
you*    What  do  you  mean  I" 
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•*  Don't  deny  it,  sir.  Please  not  to," 
she  said  imploringly,  the  tears  starting 
to  her  eyes.  **I  am  very  grateful — in- 
deed I  am.  But  I  can't  accept  it.  Do 
take  it  again." 

**  Mrs.  Miller,"  he  replied,  in  a  hasty 
voice,  "what  do  you  mean?  I  have 
sent  you  nothing — nothing  at  alL  I 
have,  therefore,  nothing  to  receive 
again." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly,  evidently 
impressed  by  the  fervor  of  his  denial. 

**  You  sent  me  nothing  to-night,  sir  ?" 
•he  asked,  doubtfully. 

"Nothing,  at  any  time — nothing," 
he  answered,  firmly. 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  have  dis- 
believed the  truthful  look  of  his  won- 
dering face,  and  she  turned  away  in 
amazement  and  confusion.  There  was 
a  long  pause. 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Miller,  you  will  not 
refuse  any  assistance  I  can  render  to 
your  child,"  he  said,  at  length. 

She  started,  and  replied,  tremblingly 
and  confusedly,  **  No,  sir ;  we  shall  lie 
grateful  to  you,  if  you  can  save  her" — 
and  went  quickly,  with  a  struige  ab- 
straction on  her  white  face,  into  the 
inner  room.  He  followed  her  at  once, 
and,  hardly  glancing  jbX  Mrs.  Flanagan, 
who  sat  there  in  stupefaction,  with  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  face,  he  laid  his 
hat  on  a  table,  went  to  the  bedside  of  the 
little  girl,  and  felt  her  head  and  pulse. 
.He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  little 
sufferer  was  in  no  danger,  under  proper 
remedies,  and  now  dashed  down  a  pre- 
scription on  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book. 
Mrs.  Flanagan,  who  had  come  out  from 
the  retirement  of  her  apron,  to  stare 
stupidly  at  him  during  the  examination, 
suddenly  bobbed  up  on  her  legs,  with 
enlightened  alacrity,  when  he  asked  if 
there  was  any  one  that  could  go  out  to 
the  apothecary  %  and  said,  "  sure  I 
wull !"  He  had  a  little  trouble  to  make 
her  understand  that  the  prescription, 
which  she  took  by  the  comer,  holding  it 
away  from  her,  as  if  it  was  going  to 
explode  presently,  and  staring  at  it  up- 
side down — was  to  be  left — **  UJl,  mind 
you,  Mrs.  Flanagan — with  the  apothe- 
cary— Mr.  Flint — at  the  nearest  comer 
— and  he  will  give  you  some  things, 
which  you  are  to  bring  here."  But  she 
had  shuffled  off  at  last  with  a  confident, 
"  yis,  sur— aw,  I  knoo,"  her  head  nod- 
ding satisfied  assent,  and  her  big  thumb 
ooverbg  the  line  on  the  margin,  "charge 
to   Dr.  C.  Benton,   Bowdoin-streeV' 


(which,  /  know,  could  not  keep  it  ^xn 
the  eyes  of  the  angels !)  and  he  sat  down 
to  await  her  return. 

"  Mrs.  Miller,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  don't 
be  alarmed  about  your  child.  She  is 
doing  well ;  and,  after  you  have  given 
her  the  medicine  Mrs.  Flanagan  wiU 
bring,  you'll  find  her  much  better,  to- 
morrow. She  must  be  kept  cool  and 
quiet,  you  know,  and  she'll  be  all  right 
soon." 

"0,  Dr.  Renton,  I  am  very  grate- 
ful," was  the  tremulous  repl^;  "and 
we  will  follow  all  directions,  sir.  It  is 
hard  to  keep  her  quiet,  sir ;  we  keep  as 
still  as  we  can,  and  the  other  children 
are  very  still;  but  the  street  is  very 
noisy  aU  the  day  time  and  evening,  sir, 
and—" 

"I  know  it,  Mrs.  Miller.  And  I'm 
afraid  those  people  down  stairs  disturb 
you  somewhat." 

"  They  make  some  stir  in  the  even- 
ing, sir;  and  it's  rather  loud  in  the 
street  sometimes,  at  night.  The  folks 
on  the  lower  floors  are  troubled  a  good 
deal,  they  say." 

Well  they  may  be.  Listen  to  the 
bawling  outside,  now,  cold  as  it  is. 
Hark!  A  hoarse  group  on  the  oppo- 
site sidewalk  beginmng  a  song.  "  Ro-o-1 
on,  sil-ver  mo-o-n,"  — .  The  silver 
moon  ceases  to  roll  in  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion of  ycUs  and  laughter,  sending 
up  broken  fragments  of  curses,  ribald 
jeers,  whooping,  and  cat-calls,  hi^h 
into  the  uight-air.  "Gal-a-ng!  Hi- hi! 
Whatye-e-h  'houtn' 

"This  is  outrageous,  Mrs.  Miller. 
Where's  the  watchman  ?" 

She  smiled  faintly.  "  He  takes  one 
of  them  off  occasionally,  sir ;  but  he's 
afriud ;  they  beat  him  sometimes."  A 
long  pause. 

"  Isn't  your  room  rather  cold,  Mrs. 
Miller?"  He  glanced  at  the  black 
stove,  dimly  seen  in  the  outer  room. 
'*It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  rooms 
cool,  just  now,  but  this  air  seems  to  me 
cold.", 

Receiving  no  answer,  he  looked  at 
her,  and  saw  the  sad  truth  in  her  averted 
face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  quick- 
ly, flushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  "  I 
might  have  known,  after  what  you  said 
to  me  this  evening."   . 

"We  had  a  little  fire  here,  to-day, 
sir,"  she  said,  stmggling  with  the  pride 
and  shame  of  poverty;  "but  we  nave 
been  out  of  firing  for  two  or  three  days* 
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tind  we  owe  ih&  wharfman  sotnethio^ 
now.  The  two  boja  picked  up  a  few 
clups ;  but  the  poor  cbtldren  &nd  it  herd 
to  get  them,  sir*  Times  are  vety  hard 
wim  ua,  sir;  indeed,  they  are*  We'd 
Iiare  got  aloog  better,  if  my  husband's 
moaey  had  com©j  and  jo«r  rent  would 
kave  oeen  paid." 

'*  Nerer  mind  the  reot  !-^an't  speak 
of  that  I"  lie  broke  in,  with  bis  face  all 
aglow.  '*Mrs.  Miller,  I  haven't  done 
nght  by  you— I  know  it  Bo  ^rank 
with  me.  Are  you  in  want  of — have 
jou — need  of—food  ?" 

No  need  of  answer  to  that  faintly 
itafomered  queatiou.  The  tMn,  ri^d 
face  was  covered  from  his  mghi  by  tao 
worn,  wan  ban  da,  and  all  the  pride  and 
abame  of  povertj,  and  all  the  6igid 
truth  of  eo1d»  hungerf  anxiety,  and  sick- 
ened Borrow,  they  had  concealed,  had 
given  way  at  la^t  in  a  rusb  of  tears. 
He  could  not  speak.  With  a  smitten 
heart,  be  knew  it  all,  now.  Ah  I  Dr. 
Banton,  you  know  these  people's  tricks  ? 
you  know  their  lying  hlason  of  povertyi 
to  gather  Eympatliyl 

*•  Mrs.  Miller*'— she  had  ceased  weep- 
ing, and,  as  he  spoke,  ghe  looked  at 
hluit  with  the  tear-stains  still  on  her 
agitaic^d  face,  half  ashamed  that  he  had 
seen  her — "Mrs.  Miller,  I  am  sorry. 
This  shall  all  he  remedied.  Don't  tell 
me  it  shan't !  Don't  1  I  say  it  shall ! 
Mrs,  Miller,  I'm^l'm  ashamed  of  mj* 
self,     I  am,  indeed.'* 

•*  1  am  very  grateful,  air,  I'm  sure," 
said  she ;  ''  but  we  don't  like  to  take 
eharity,  though  we  need  help  ^  hut  we 
can  get  along  now,  eir — for,  I  stippose 
I  must  keen  it,  as  you  say  you  didn't 
eend  it,  and  use  it,  for  the  children's 
sake  and  titank  God  for  his  good 
mercy — since  I  don't  know,  and  neter 
ahaJl,  where  it  came  from,  now.** 

**Mt3.  Miller,"  he  said  quickly,  "you 
tpoko  in  this  way  before  ^  and  I  don't 
):now  what  you  refer  to.  What  do  you 
mean  by — U  T 

♦'  O,  I  forgot,  sir  ;  it  puxslea  mo  so, 
'  Yon  see,  sir,  I  was  sUting  here  after  I 
got  home  fmm  your  house,  thinking 
what  I  should  do,  when  Mrs.  Flanagan 
came  up  stairs  with  a  letter  for  me, 
that  she  said  a  strange  man  left  at  the 
door  for  Mrs.  Miller ;  and  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan couldn^t  describe  him  well,  or  oa- 
derstandably ;  and  it  bad  no  direction 
at  all,  otily  the  man  Inquired  who  woa 
the  landlord,  and  if  Mrs,  Bliller  bad  a 
aick  child,  and  then  add  the  btter  was 


for  me  ;  and  there  was  no  wriling  in- 
side the  letter,  hut  there  was  fifty  3ol- 
km^  That*s  all,  sir.  It  gave  me  a 
great  shock,  sir ;  and  I  couldn't  think 
who  sent  it,  only  when  you  came  to- 
night* I  thought  it  was  you;  but  you 
said  it  wa^n*!,  and  I  never  shall  know 
who  it  was,  now»  It  seems  as  if  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  it,  sir,  for  it  camo 
when  everything  waa  darkest,  and  I 
was  in  despair*** 

"Why,  Mrs.  MiBer,"  h©  slowly 
answered,  **this  is  very  mysterious. 
The  man  inquired  if  I  was  the  owner  of 
the  house — oh,  no — he  only  inqiured 
who  was — but  then  he  knew  I  wqs  the 
— 0  bother!  I'm  getting  nowhere. 
Let's  pee.  Why  it  must  be  some  one 
you  know,  or  that  knows  your  circum- 
stances,** 

*^  But  thera^s  no  one  knows  them  hut 
yourself,  and  I  told  you,'^  she  replied ; 
^*no  one  else  hut  the  people  in  the  house. 
It  must  have  been  some  ricb  person, 
for  the  letter  was  a  gilt-odge  sheet,  and 
there  waa  perfume  in  it,  sir/* 

**  ^t^^g^i"  ^^  murmured-  "  WeH 
I  ^ve  it  up.  All  is,  I  advise  you  to 
keep  it,  and  Fm  very  glad  some  one 
did  his  duty  by  yon  in  your  hour  of 
need,  though  l*m  sorry  it  was  not  my- 
self.    Kerens  Mrs.  Flimagan," 

There  was  a  good  ded  done*  and  a 
great  burden  lifted  off  an  humble  heart 
—nay,  two  I  before  Dr*  Ren  ton  thooght 
of  going  bome«  There  was  a  patient 
gained,  likely  to  do  Dn  Benton  more 
good  than  any  patient  be  had  lost. 
There  was  a  kettle  singing  on  the  stove, 
and  blowing  off  a  happier  ateam  than 
any  engine  ever  blew  on  that  r^-road 
whose  unmarketable  stock  had  singed 
Dr,  Een ton's  fingers.  There  was  a 
yellow  gleam  flickering  from  the  blaring 
%c&  on  the  sober  binding  of  a  good  old 
Book  upon  a  shelf  with  others*  a  rarer 
medical  work  than  ever  slipped  at 
auction  from  Dr.  Renton*s  hands,  since 
it  kept  the  sacred  lore  of  Him  who 
bealed  the  aick,  and  fed  the  bungty, 
and  comforted  the  poor,  and  who  was 
also  the  Physician  of  souls* 

And  there  were  other  o^ces  per^ 
formed,  of  lesser  range  than  these, 
before  he  rose  to  go.  There  were  cool- 
ing mixtures  blended  for  the  siek  child ; 
medicines  arranged ;  directions  given  ; 
and  all  tho  items  of  her  tendance  orderly 
foreseen,  and  put  in  pigeon  holes  of 
When  and  How,  for  sonrt^. 

At  last  be  rose  to  go.    "And  now. 
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Mrs.  MDler,"  he  said,  **  111  come  here 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  see  to  our 
patient.  She'll  be  nicely  by  that  time. 
And — (listen  to  those  brutes  in  the 
street! — twelve  o'clock,  too — ah!  there's 
the  bell), — as  I  was  sajin^,  my  ofiPense 
to  you  bein^  occasioned  by  your  debt 
to  me,  I  feel  my  receipt  for  your  debt 
should  commence  my  reparation  to  you ; 
and  I'll  bring  it  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler— you  don't  quite  come  at  me — what 
I  mean  is — you  owe  me,  under  a  notice 
to  quit,  three  months'  rent.  Consider 
that  paid,  in  full.  I  never  will  take  a 
cent  of  it  from  you — not  a  copper. 
And  I  take  back  the  notice.  Stay  in 
my  house  as  long  as  you  like ;  the 
longer  the  better.  But,  up  to  this  date, 
your  rent's  paid.  There.  I  hope  you'll 
have  as  happy  a  Christmas  as  circimi- 
stances  will  allow,  and  I  mean  you 
shall." 

A  flush  of  astonishment — of  indefin- 
abe  emotion,  overspread  her  face. 

*•  Dr.  Renton,  stop,  sir !"  He  was 
moving  to  the  door.  **  Please,  sir,  do 
hear  me !  You  are  very  good — but  I 
oan't  allow  you  to — Dr.  Renton,  wo  are 
able  to  pay  you  the  rent,  and  we  mil 
and  we  must — here — now.  0,  sir,  my 
CTatefulness  will  never  fail  to  you — but, 
here — here — be  fair  with  me,  sir,  and 
do  take  ay* 

She  had  hurried  to  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  came  back  with  the  letter  which 
she  had  rustled  apart  with  eager,  tremb- 
ling hands,  ana  now,  tmfolding  the 
single  bank-note  it  had  contained,  she 
thrust  it  into  his  fingers  as  they  closed. 

••  Here,  Mrs.  Miller" — she  had  drawn 
back  with  her  arms  locked  on  her  bosom, 
and  he  stepped  forward — ^*no,  no. 
This  shan't  be.  Come,  come,  you 
must  take  it  back.  Good  heavens!" 
he  spoke  low,  but  his  eyes  blazed  in  the 
rod  ^low  which  broke  out  on  his  face, 
and  the  crisp  note  in  his  extended  hand 
shook  violently  at  her — **  Sooner  than 
take  this  money  fromyou,  I  would 
perish  in  the  street !  What !  Do  you 
think  I  will  rob  you  of  the  gift  sent  you 
by  some  one  who  had  a  human  heart 
for  the  distresses  I  was  aggravating  ? 
sooner  than — ^heretakeit!  0,  my  God! 
what's  this!" 

The  red  glow  on  his  face  went  out, 
with  this  exclamation,  in  a  pallor  like 
marble,  and  he  jerked  back  tne  note  to 
his  starting  eyes;  Ealby  Bank — Bos- 
ton— Fifty  Dollars.  For  a  minute  he 
gazed  at  uie  motionless  bill  in  his  hand. 
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Then,  with  his  hueless  lips  compressed, 
he  seized  the  blank  letter  from  his  as- 
tonished tenant,  and  looked  at  it,  turn- 
ing it  over  and  over.  Grained  letter- 
paper — gilt  edeed — with  a  favorite  per- 
fume in  it.  Where's  Mrs.  Flanagan  ? 
Outside  the  door,  sitting  on  the  top  of 
tiie  stairs,  with  her  apron  over  her  head« 
crying.  Mrs.  Flanagan !  Here !  In 
she  tumbled,  her  big  feet  kicking  her 
skirts  before  her,  and  her  eyes  and  face 
as  red  as  a  beet. 

**  Mrs.  Flanagan,  what  kind  of  a  look- 
ing man  gave  you  this  letter  at  the  door 
to-night  ?" 

**A-w,  Docther  Rinton,  dawn't  ax  me ! 
Bother,  an'  all,  an'  sure  an'  I  cudn't 
see  him  wud  his  fur-r  hat,  an*  he  a-11 
boon  died  oop  wud  his  co-at  oop  on  his 
e-ars,  an'  his  big  han'kershuf  smotherin' 
thuh  mouth  uv  him,  an'  sorra  a  bit  uv 
him  tub  be  looked  at,  sehvin'  thuh 
poomplo  on  thuh  ind  uv  his  naws !" 

**  The  what  on  the  end  of  his  nose?" 

**  Thuh  poomple,  sur." 

**  What  does  she  mean,  Mrs. Miller  ?" 
said  the  puzzled  questioner,  turning  to 
his  tenant. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  indeed,"  was  the 
reply;  **8he  said  that  to  me,  and  I 
couldn't  understand  her." 

**  It's  thuh  poomple,  docther.  Dawn't 
ye  knoo  ?  Thuh  big,  flehmin  poomple 
oop  there."  She  indicated  the  locality, 
by  flattening  the  rude  tip  of  her  own 
nose  with  her  broad  forefinger. 

♦*  0-h,  the  pimplej  I  have  it"  So 
he  had.    Netty,  Netty! 

He  said  nothing,  but  sat  dovni  in  a 
chair,  with  his  bold,  white  brow  knitted, 
and  the  warm  tears  in  his  dark  eyes. 

**You  know  who  sent  it,  sir,  don't 
you?"  asked  his  wondering  tenant, 
catching  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

**  Mrs.  Miller,  I  do.  But  I  cannot 
tell  you.  Take  it  now,  and  use  it. 
It  b  doubly  yours.  There.  Thank 
you." 

She  had  taken  it,  with  an  emotion  in 
her  face  that  gave  a  quicker  motion  to 
his  throbbing  heart.  He  rose  to  his 
feet,  hat  in  hand,  and  turned  away. 
The  noise  of  a  passing  group  of  roy- 
sterers  in  the  street  without,  came 
strangely  loud  into  the  silence  of  that 
room. 

«» Good  nighty  Mrs.  Miller.  I'll  be 
here  in  tlie  morning,     (rood  night." 

**Good  night,  sir.  God  bless  you, 
sir!" 

He  turned   around   quickly.     The 
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warm  tears  b  hh  dark  ejea  bad  flowed 
on  his  face,  which,  ^as  pale;  and  bis 
firm  Up  quifcred. 

"I  hope  Ho  will  Mrs.  Miller— I 
hope  He  will.  It  should  have  been  said 
often  er." 

**He  was  on  the  outer  threeholdi 
Mrs*  Flanagan  hadi  somehow,  g^t  there 
.  before  himT  with  a  lamp,  nad  he  foUow- 
td  her  down  through  the  dancing  sha- 
dows, with  blurtud  ejes.  On  the  lower 
landing,  he  stopped  to  hear  the  jar  of 
some  noisy  wranglB,  thick  with  oaths, 
from  the  bar-room.  He  likened  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  the  staring 
Ctapor  of  Mrs.  Flana^ui's  rugged  yia- 

"Saw*,  their  at  nt,  docther,  wud  a 
wull/'  ahe  said^  smiliDg. 

**  Yes.  Mrs,  Flauagani  you*ll  staj  up 
with  Mrs,  Miller  to-night,  won't  you  V* 

**  Dade  an'  I  wnll,  snr/' 

»*  That's  right  Do*  And  make  her 
try  and  ^leep,  for  she  most  be  tired. 
Keep  up  a  fir& — not  too  warm^  you 
understand.  There'll  be  wood  and  coal 
coming  to-monow,  and  she'll  pay  yoa 

'*A-w,  docther,  dawn't,  noo!" 

"  We  H ,  well ,    And— look  h  ere ;  have 

TOn  got  anything  to  eat  in  the  house  f 

Yes;  well;  take  it  up  stairs.     Wako 

up    those  two   boys,    and    give    them 

Bonscthing  to  eat     Don't  let  Mrs.  Mil- 

(  ler  stop  you.     Make  her  eat  something. 

^  Tell  ner  I  said  she  must.     Audi  fir^t 

of  ttllt  get  your  bonnet  and  go  to  that 

,  apothecary"'s— Fliht's — for  a  bottle  of 

port  wine,  for  Mrs.  Miller.     Hold  on. 

There's  the  order*'*     (He  had  a  leaf 

out  or  his  pocket-book  in  a  minute,  aad 

wrote  it  down.)     "Go  with  thiSt  the 

first  thing.    Biag  Flint's  heli,  and  holl 

wake  up*     And  here's    something  for 

your  own   Chris tmaa  dinner,   to-mor- 

10 w."     Out  of  the  roll  of  biUst  he  drew 

one  of  the  tens — Rilby  Bank — BoShton 

— and  gare  it  to  Mrs*  Flanagan. 

**  A-w,  dawn't  noo,  docther.'* 

"Bother!     Its   for   yourself,   mind. 

Take   it.     There*     And  now  unlock 

the  door.     That's  it.    Good  night,  Mrs. 

Flanagan^" 

**  An'  meh  thuh  Hawly  Vurgin  hape 
blessings  on  ye,  Docther  Bin  ton,  wud 
a-11  thuh  compliments  ut  thuh  selmu, 
for  yur  thuh — ** 

He  lost  the  end  of  Mrs.  Flanagan's 
parting  henedictio&a,  in  the  moonlit 
Street  He  did  not  pause  till  he  was 
ftt  tbo  door  of  the  ojater-room*     He 


paused  then,  to  mtikQ  way  for  a  tipsy 

company  of  four,  who  reeled  out^tbe 
gas-light  from  the  bar-room  on  the 
edges  of  their  sodden,  distorted  faooB 
— giving  three  shouts  and  a  yell,  as 
they  slammed  the  door  behind  them* 

He  pushed  aft^r  a  parly  that  was  just 
entering*  They  went  at  once  for  dilnk 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  a 
rowdy  crew,  with  cigars  in  their  mouths* 
and  liquor  in  their  nands,  stood  before 
the  bar,  in  a  knotty  wrangle  concerning 
soma  one  who  was  kiUed.  Where  is 
the  keeper?  0,  there  he  is,  mixing 
hot  brandy  punch  for  two.  Here,  you, 
sir,  go  up  quietly,  and  tell  Mr*  Eoilins 
Dr.  Henton  wants  to  see  him.  The 
waiter  came  back  presently  to  say  Mr. 
BoUins  would  be  n^t  along.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  past  twelve.  Oyster  trade 
nearly  over.  Gaudy  curtained  bootha 
on  tJie  left  all  empty,  hut  two.  Oysttit 
openers  and  waiters — three  of  them  m 
all— nearly  done  for  the  ni^^ht,  and  two 
of  them  sparring  and  scuffling  behind  a 
pUo  of  oysters  on  the  trough,  with  the 
colored  print  of  the  great  pme  fight 
between  Tom  Hyer  and  Yankee  Stmi- 
Tan,  in  a  veneered  frame  above  them 
on  the  wall.  Blower  up  from  the  fire 
opposite  the  bar,  and  stewpans  and 
griddles  empty  and  idle  on  the  bench 
beside  it  among  the  unwashed  bowls 
and  dbhes.  Oyster  trade  nearly  over. 
Bar  still  bu^. 

Here  comes  Bollins  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves^ with  an  apron  on*  Thick -set, 
muscular  man — friizled  bead,  low  fore* 
head,  sharp,  black  eyes,  flabby  face, 
with  a  false,  greasy  smile  on  it  now, 
oiling  over  a  curious,  stealthy  eiprcs- 
sion  of  mingled  sniprise  and  inquiry,  as 
he  sees  his  landlora  here  at  this  unusual 
hour. 

**  Come  in  here,  Mr.  Rollins ;  I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

**  Yes,  sir.  Jim,"  (to  the  waiter)  **go 
and  tend  bar."  They  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  booths,  and  lowered  the  curtain. 
Dr,  Eenton,  at  one  side  of  the  tabl« 
withiUj  looking  at  Rollins^  sitting  lean* 
ing  on  his  fi^ded  arms,  at  the  other 
side, 

**  Mr.  Eoilins,  I  am  told  tlie  man  who 
was  stabbed  here  last  night  is  dead.  Is 
that  so  ?" 

•  ^  Well,  he  is,  Dr*  Eenton.  Died  thw 
afternoon." 

**  Mn  Eoilins,  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter; what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it!" 


«*  Can't  help  it,  sir.  Who's  a-goin' 
to  touch  mef  Called  in  a  watchman. 
Whole  mess  of  'em  had  cut.  Who 
knows  'em  ?  Nobody  knows  'em.  Man 
that  was  straok,  never  see  the  fellers  as 
struck  him  in  all  his  life  till  then. 
Didn't  know  wich  one  of  'em  did  it 
Didn't  know  nothing.  Don't  now,  an' 
never  will,  'nless  he  meets  'em  in  hell. 
That's  alL  Feller's  dead,  an'  who's 
a-goin'  to  touch  me?  Can't  do  it 
Ca-n-t  do  it" 

•*Mr.  RoUins,"  said  Dr.  Benton, 
thorou^hljr  disgusted  with  this  man's 
brutal  indifference,  "your  lease  expires 
in  three  days." 

"Well,  it  does.  Hope  to  make  a 
renewal  with  you,  Dr.  Benton.  Trade's 
good  here.  Shouldn't  mind  more  rent 
on,  if  you  insist — hope  you  won't— if 
if  8  anything  in  reason.  Promise  sol- 
lam,  I  shan't  have  no  more  fighting'  in 
here.  Couldn't  help  this.  Accidents 
wiU  happen,  yo'  know." 

**  Mr.  Kollins,  the  case  is  this,  if  you 
didn't  sell  liquor  here,  you'd  have  no 
mnrder  done  m  your  place — ^murder,  sir. 
That  man  was  murdered.  It's  your 
fiiult  and  it's  mine,  too.  I  ought  not 
to  have  let  you  ih&  place  for  your 
business.  It  u  a  cursed  traffic,  and 
Tou  and  I  ought  to  have  found  it  out 
long  ago.  /have.  I  hope  vou  wilL 
Now,  I  advise  you,  as  a  friencf,  to  give 
up  selling  rum  for  the  future :  you  see 
wnat  it  comes  to — don't  you  ?  At  any 
rate,  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
outrages  that  are  peipetrated  in  my 
building,  any  more — I  will  not  have 
liqnor  sold  here.  I  refuse  to  renew 
your  lease.  In  three  days  you  must 
move." 

**  Dr.  Benton,  you  hurt  my  feelin's. 
Now,  how  would  you — " 

•*  Mr.  Bollins,  I  have  spoken  to  you 
as  a  friend,  and  you  have  no  cause  for 
pain.  You  must  quit  those  promises 
when  your  lease  ozoiros.  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  make  you  go  ooforo  that.  Make 
no  appeals  to  me,  if  you  please.  I  am 
fixed    Now,  sir,  good  nipht." 

The  curtain  was  pulled  up  and  Bol- 
lins rolled  over  to  his  beloved  bar, 
soothing  his  lacerated  foolinars  by  swear- 
ing like  a  pirate,  while  l)r.  Ronton 
strode  to  the  door,  and  wont  into  tho 
street,  homeward. 

He  walked  fast  through  the  magical 
moonlight,  with  a  Htrutigo  fueling  of 
sternness,  and  tendomeHN,  and  weari- 
ness, in  his  mind.     In  UiIm  mood,  Uio 
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sensation  of  spiritual  and  physical  fa- 
tigue ^aininff  on  him,  but  a  qmet  moon- 
light m  all  his  reveries,  he  reached  his 
house.  He  was  just  putting  his  latch- 
key in  the  door,  when  it  was  opened  by 
James,  who  stared  at  him  for  a  second, 
and  then  dropped  his  eyes,  and  put  his 
hand  before  nis  nose.  Dr.  Benton 
compressed  his  lips  on  an  involuntary 
snule. 

"Ah!  James,  you're  up  late.  It's 
near  one." 

'*  I  sat  up  for  Mrs.  Benton  and  the 
young  lady,  sir.  They're  just  come, 
and  gone  up  stairs." 

"All  right,  James.  Take  your  lamp 
and  come  in  here.  I've  got  something 
to  say  to  you."  The  man  followed  him 
into  the  library  at  once,  with  some  won- 
der on  his  sleepy  face. 

"First,  put  some  coal  on  that  fire, 
and  light  tne  chandelier.  I  shall  not 
go  up  stairs  to-night"  ^  The  man  obey- 
ed. "Now,  James,  sit  down  in  that 
chair."  He  did  so,  beginning  to  look 
frightened  at  Dr.  Benton's  grave  man- 
ner. 

"James" — a  long  pause — "I  want 
you  to  tell  me  the  trutii.  Where  did 
you  go  to-night  ?  Come,  I  have  found 
you  out     Speak." 

The  man  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet 
and  looked  wretched  with  the  whites  of 
his  baling  eyes,  and  the  great  pimple 
on  hii  nose  awfully  distinct  in  the  livid 
hue  of  his  features.  He  was  a  rather 
slavish  fellow,  and  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  lose  his  situation.  Please  not 
to  blame  him,  for  he,  too,  was  one  of 
the  poor. 

"0,  Dr.  Benton,  excuse  me,  sir;  I 
didn't  mean  doins  any  harm." 

"  James,  my  daughter  gave  you  an 
tmdirectcd  letter  this  eveniog;  you  car- 
ried it  to  one  of  my  houses  in  Hanover- 
street    Is  that  true?" 

"  Ye-yos,  sir.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I 
only  did  what  she  told  me,  sir." 

"  James,  if  mv  daughter  told  you  to 
set  fire  to  this  nouse,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it  sir,"  he  stammered, 
after  some  hesitation. 

"  You  wouldn't  ?  James,  if  my 
daughter  ever  tolls  you  to  set  firo  to 
this  house,  do  it  sir!  Do  it!  At 
once.  Do  whatever  she  tells  yon. 
Promptly.    And  I'll  back  you." 

The  man  stared  wildly  at  him,  as  he 
received  the  astonishing  command.  Dr. 
Benton  was  perfocUy  grave,  and  had 
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spoketi  slowlj  imd  terioiial^  Tha  man 
w&s  at  bis  wits^  end. 

"  You^ll  do  it  Jamei — wall  jouT' 

"  Ye-ye«,  sir,  certunlj.'^ 

**  That's  right  Janies^  you're  a  good 
fellow.  JameSt  you've  got  a  familj — & 
wifo  and  ehOdTeii — haven't  yoat^* 

"Yes,  air,  I  liava;  Uymg  in  the 
ootintry,  sir.  In  Chetea,  over  the 
feny.     For  cheapnesi,  mfJ^ 

**For  cheapness,  eh?  Haid  timeSt 
James!    How  is  it?" 

*»Pi^tlylii»d,  sir.  Clos^,  Imttoltr- 
'ble  oomfbrtabb.     Bob  and  go>  air." 

"Rub  and  go.  Ve-r-y  well.  Eab 
laid  go.  James,  Vm  going  to  nam  jour 
wigeft— to-morrow*  Generally,  becans© 
you're  a  good  eeirant.  Pnndpallji 
hecaase  yon  carried  that  letter  to-night, 
when  my  daughter  asked  yon.  I  shan't 
foigel  it^  To-morrow,  mind.  And  if 
I  can  do  anything-  for  you^  James,  at 
any  time*  just  teU  me.  That's  all. 
Now,  yon*d  better  go  to  b«d.  And  & 
happj  Chnshnas  to  you  V^ 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Same  to 
you  and  many  of  'em.  Good  tdght, 
ar."  And  with  Dr,  Renton's  **good 
,  night**  he  stole  up  to  bed  thoroughly 
*  llappyv  and  determined  to  obey  Miss 
Reoton'e  future  instructioDS  to  the  let- 
tor.  The  shower  of  golden  light  which 
had  been  raining  for  the  la^  two  houra« 
had  fallen f  even  on  him*  It  would  faU 
all  day  to-morrow  in  mtmy  places,  and 
the  day  after»  and  for  long  years  to  come. 
Would  that  it  could  brocidoii  and  in- 
erease  to  a  geifecnl  deluge,  and  submerge 
tbis  world ! 

Now,  the  wliolo  house  wan  still,  and 
its  master  was  wcary«  He  sat  there^ 
quietly  musing,  feeling  the  sweet  and 
tranquU  presence  near  him*  Now,  the 
fira  was  screened,  the  lights  were  out 
inve  one  dim  glimmer,  a^  he  had  laid 
down  on  the  couch  with  the  letter  in  Ms 
h^andi  and  slept  the  dreamless  sleep  of  a 
^dld* 

Ha  slept  Tintil  ibe  gray  dawn  of 
Clirisima!^  day  stole  into  the  room,  and 
showed  him  the  fipiro  of  hh  friends  a 
shape  of  glorious  Ughtt  standing  by  his 
sda,  and  g^ng  at  bim  with  large  and 
tender  eyes  f  He  had  no  fear,  AU 
was  deep»  serene,  and  happy  with  the 
happiness  of  heave o.  L*x>kmg  up  into 
that  beautiful,  wan  face— so  tranquil — 
so  radbnt ;  watching  with  a  child-like 
awe  the  star-fire  in  those  shadowy  eyes ; 
Emiling  fiuiitly,  witk  a  ^enU  unuttera- 
ble   love  thrilling  slowly  throngb  hm 


fraine«  in  answer  to  the  smile  of  li^t 
that  shone  upon  the  phantom  counte- 
nance; ao  he  passed  a  space  of  tim^e 
which  seemed  a  calm  etemityt  till,  at 
lastt  the  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit 
^-of  ancient  love  with  love  immortaj — 
was  perfected^  and  the  ahining  handa 
were  hud  on  bis  forehead,  as  with  a 
touch  of  air.  Then  the  phantom  smiled, 
and,  as  its  shining  hands  were  wlth- 
diawn,  the  thought  of  hia  daughter 
mingled  in  the  vision^  She  was  bend- 
ing over  him!  The  dawn — the  toom, 
were  the  same.  But  the  ghost  of  Te- 
val  bad  gone  oat  from  earth,  away  to  its 
own  land! 

"Father*  dear  father  I  Tour  eyes 
were  open,  and  they  did  not  look  at  me* 
There  is  a  li^it  on  your  face,  and  your 
features  are  changed  !  What  is  it — 
what  have  you  geen  V* 

**  Hush,  darling :  here — kneel  by  ms, 
for  a  Httlo  while,  and  be  still.  1  hava 
seen  the  dead«^' 

She  knelt  by  him,  burying  her  awe* 
struck  face  m  his  bosom,  and  clung  to 
Imn  with  all  the  fervor  of  her  souL  He 
clasped  her  to  his  breaat^  and  for  nd- 
nntes  all  waa  stilL 

**  My  dear — my  good,  dear  child !" 

The  voice  was  tremulous  and  low. 
She  lifted  her  fair,  bright  countenance, 
now  convulsed  with  a  secret  trouble, 
and  dimmed  with  streaming  tears,  to  his, 
end  gazed  on  him.  Hia  eyes  were 
shining ;  but  his  paUid  ebeekd,  like  berst 
were  wet  with  tears.  How  still  the 
room  wa^!  How  like  a  thought  of 
solemn  tenderness,  the  pale  gray  dawn  1 
The  world  was  ftur  away,  and  his  soul 
still  wandered  in  the  peaceful  awe  of 
his  dream*  The  world  was  coming 
back  to  him — but  oh  I  how  changed ! — 
in  the  trouble  of  his  daughter's  face. 

**  Darling,  what  is  it  I  Why  arayon 
here  1  Why  are  you  weeping?  Dear 
child,  the  fnend  of  my  better  days-^-^ 
the  boyhood  when  I  had  noble  aims, 
and  life  was  beautiful  before  me — ho 
has  been  here !  I  have  seen  him.  He 
haa  been  with  me — ohj  for  a  good  I 
cumot  tell  i" 

**  Fttlher,  dear  fsiher  1'*— he  had  liaan, 
and  sat  upon  the  coQch»  but  she  stiU 
knelt  before  him,  weepjngi  and  clasped 
his  bands  in  hers — **  I  thought  of  you 
and  of  this  k^tU^r,  all  the  time.  All 
last  night  till  I  slept,  and  then  I  dream- 
ed you  were  tearing  it  to  pieces,  and 
trampling  on  it  I  woke,  and  lay  think- 
ing of  yon,  and  of ,    And  I  thought 
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I  heard  joa  oome  down  stairs,  and  I 
came  here  to  find  jou.  But  70a  were 
lying  here  so  quietlj  with  your  eyes 
open,  and  so  strange  a  light  on  your 
face.  And  I  knew — I  knew  you  were 
dreaming  of  him,  and  that  you  saw  him, 
for  the  letter  lay  heside  you.  0,  father ! 
forgive  me,  but  do  hear  me !  In  the 
name  of  this  day — it's  Christmas  day, 
father — ^in  the  name  of  the  time  when 
we  must  both  die — ^in  the  name  of  that 
time,  father,  hear  me !  That  poor  wo- 
man last  night — 0,  father,  forgive  me, 
but  don't  tear  that  letter  into  pieces  and 
trample  it  under  foot!  You  know  what 
I  mean — ^you  know — ^you  know.  Don't 
tear  it,  and  tread  it  under  foot !" 

She  clung  to  him,  sobbing  violently, 
her  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

''Hush,  hush  !  It's  all  well— it's  all 
well.  Here,  sit  by  me.  So.  I  have"-^ 
His  voice  failed  him,  and  he  paused. 
Sitting  by  him— clinging  to  hmi — ^her 
face  hidden  in  his  Msom — she  heard 
the  stroDg  beating  of  his  disenchanted 
heart! 

•*  My  child,  I  know  your  meaning.  I 
will  not  tear  the  letter  to  pieces  and 
trample  it  under  foot.  God  forgive  me 
my  life's  slight  to  these  words.  But  I 
learned  their  value  last  night,  in  the 
house  where  your  blank  letter  had  en- 
tered before  me." 

She  started,  and  looked  into  his  face 
steadfasthr,  while  a  bright  scarlet  shot 
into  her  face,  and  overspread  her  neck 
and  bosom. 

"  I  know  all,  Netty — all.  Your  se- 
cret was  well  kept,  but  it  is  yours  and 
mine,  now.  It  was  well  done,  darling, 
— ^well  done.  0,  I  have  been  throng 
strange  mysteries  of  thought  and  lue 
since  that  starviug  woman  sat  here ! 
WeU— thank  God!" 

•*  FaUier,  what  have  you  done  ?"  The 
flush  had  failed,  but  a  gladder  color  still 
brightened  her  face,  while  the  tears 
stood  trembling  in  her  eyes. 

"  Netty,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  done 
what  YOU  wished  me  to  do  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Miller  is  to  stav — ^forever,  if  she 
likes.  The  liquor- seller  is  to  go,  and 
he  will  have  no  successor." 


"0,  father!"— She  stopped.  The 
bright  scarlet  shot  again  over  her  face, 
and  neck,  and  bosom,  but  with  an  April 
shower  of  tears,  and  the  rainbow  of  a 
smile. 

**  Listen  to  me,  Netty,  and  I  will  tell 
you,  and  only  you,  what  I  have  done." 
Then,  while  she  mutely  listened,  sitting 
by  his  side,  and  the  dawn  of  Christmas 
broadened  into  Christmas-day,  he  told 
her  all. 

And,  when  he  had  told  all,  he  read  to 
his  daughter  the  lesson  of  the  day  and  of 
his  life,  the  w^rds  of  George  Feval's 
letter :  —  ♦*  Farewell— farewell  /  But^ 
O!  take  my  counsel  into  memory  on 
Christmas  Day^  and  forever.  Once 
again,  the  ancient  prophecy  of  peace  and 
good-will  shines  on  a  world  of  wars 
and  wrongs  and  woes.  Its  soft  ray 
shines  into  the  darkness  of  a  land 
wherein  swarm  slaves,  poor  laborers^ 
social  pariahs,  weeping  women,  home* 
less  exiles,  hunted  fugitives,  despised 
aliens,  drunkards,  convicts,  icicked  chiU 
dren,  and  Magdalens  unredeemed. 
These  are  hiU  the  ghastliest  figures  in 
that  army  of  humanity  which  advances, 
by  a  dreadful  road,  to  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  poets*  dream.  These  are  your 
sisters  and  your  brothers.  Love  them  all. 
Beware  of  wronp,ns one  ofthembyword 
or  deed.  O  fnend!  strong  in  xoeaJUh 
for  so  much  good — take  my  last  counsel. 
In  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  1  charge  you, 
be  true  and  tender  to  all  men  !  Come  out 
from  Babylon  into  manhood,  and  Uve 
and  labor  for  the  fallen,  the  neglected, 
the  suffering,  and  the  jpoor.  Lover  of 
arts,  customs,  laws,  institutions,  and 
forms  of  society,  love  these  things  only 
as  they  help  mankind  !  With  stem  love, 
overturn  them,  or  help  to  overturn  them, 
when  they  become  cruel  to  a  single — the 
humblest — human  being.  In  the  toorldrs 
scale,  social  position,  influence,  public 
power,  the  applause  of  majorities,  heaps 
of  funded  gold,  services  rendered  to 
creeds,  codes,  sects,  parties,  or  federa- 
tions—they  weigh  weight ;  but  in  God*s 
scale — remember  ! — on  the  day  of  hope, 
remember! — your  least  service  to  A*- 
manity,  outweighs  them  aU  /" 


il 


A  CHEISfMAS   CAROL, 


"  Snw  ar,  ibil  «rn  'nlitit  tint  wMdn  csbmi 
Wltanlb  oar  Smi'i^psr^  feirtb  t»«lpbnrpd, 
^Rili  bir^  of  dsw ninf  cio^irih  ill  Diffat  lozif  i 
Jlnd  tll«i«  Ukcf  Hj^  DO  ffiirit  djuvi  Wir  kbCMd, 

Jiv  (ilr?  UkiEsf— bDff  iritcb  b«E  h  pawrr  1 0    *^  ~ 


AH  bkd  of  dawning !  all  the  rtiglit 
^  Siiigt  for  the  season  U  at  band 
When  bearta  ara  glad  and  faees  brightf 
When  happiness  is  heave n*a  comniaDd* 
Shoatf  chanticleer^  that  all  may  kee^ 
Whom  cares  hare  chastened  througH  the  year; 
Christmaa  la  come  to  cheer  the  land. 

And  nnw  no  spirit  walks,  bat  one 

Of  loTe*  nor  ahall  that  spirit  ceasa. 
No  planet  rules,  except  the  Sim 
Of  nghteousneas— the  Prince  of  peaca  I 
That  star,  whose  ray  first  led  the  waj 
To  where  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem  ky^ 
The  star  that  ne*er  shall  know  decrease* 


This  is  Grod's  house,  tHs  world  of  onrsi 

We  are  his  children »  and  the  mom 
Should  come  in  snnsbiiie,  erown'd  with  flowerst 
On  which  Immanuel  was  bom. 
Make  merry,  then,  ye  toil-worn  men ! 
And  thou,  Bhrill  chanter,  sound  again 
The  glad  note  of  thy  bugle-hom  i 

A  oanttde,  my  chanticleer  * 

A  song  of  joy  for  every  shore : 
Shont,  Christmas  I  to  the  new-bora  year. 
Good  will,  cm  earth,  toward  men  once  more  I 
Dread  Janus  I  e1o«e  is  loog  repose 
Thy  hateful  gates  ;  make  fnends  of  foes* 
Asid  peace  to  all  the  world  restore  * 
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THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  SEASON. 

IN  the  height  of  the  season  there 
are  a  hundred  arrivals  a  day  at  the 
White  Sulphur.  Then,  when  nobody 
can  get  accommodations,  everybodj  will 
insist  on  being  there ;  for,  in  the  month 
of  August,  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of 
Virginia  and  the  South  hold  their  court 
of  love  at  this  fountain ;  and,  their  fame 
going  abroad  throughout  the  mountains, 
Sie  guests  of  the  other  springs  hasten 
to  this  centre  of  attraction.  All  the 
generals  and  judges  of  the  Southern 
country,  too,  then  come  to  drink  at 
these  white  waters.  Nobody  is  of  a 
lower  grade  than  a  colonel ;  and,  to  be 
called  esquire,  would  argue  a  man  of 
doubtful  consideration. 

To  the  northerner,  this  sounds  a  little 
singular;  and,  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
peaceful  scholar,  for  example,  who  has 
scarcely  pulled  a  trigger  in  his  life,  and 
knows  only  so  much  of  arms  as  is  con- 
tained in  tne 

"  Anna  yiromqae " 

of  the  poet,  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
degree  of  surprise,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  that  he  hears  himself  re- 
spectfully dubbed  a  colonel. 

But  not  even  the  bein^  addressed  by 
the  yery  highest  titles,  will,  at  this  part 
of  the  season,  save  a  single  man  the 
necessity  of  sleeping — two  in  a  cham- 
ber. There  are  no  adequate  accommoda- 
tions for  all  these  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. At  night,  the  floors  of  drawing- 
rooms  and  parlors  are  strewn  with  mat- 
tresses, and  lucky  is  the  guest  who  can 
secure  one.  Trunks  are  piled  up,  ceil- 
ing high,  in  the  halls  and  passages ;  so 
that,  excepting  the  fortunate  inmates 
of  the  pretty  private  cottages,  the 
thousand  and  one  visitors  at  the  White 
Sulphur  are,  of  all  men — by  no  means 
the  most  miserable — but  probably  the 
most  uncomfortable. 

One  August  morning,  as  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door-way  of  the  office,  a  well 
dressed  gentleman  drove  up  in  a  buggy, 
and,  getting  out,  asked  for  a  room. 

"  We  cannot  accommodate  you,  sir," 
said  the  clerk,  looking  at  the  stranger 


with  an  air  of  disinterested  nnoon- 
cem. 

'*  But  you  can  ^ve  me  a  mattress,  or 
a  sofa?"  was  the  confident  rejoinder. 

** Impossible !  not  one  left;  and  the 
last  three  chairs  in  the  house  taken 
half  an  hour  ago  !" 

**  Boy,"  said  the  rejected,  but  not 
disconcerted  new-comer,  turning  his 
quid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  turned  on  his  heel 
towards  a  servant,  **  unstrap  my  trunk.'* 

*•  It  really  is  of  no  use,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  clerk,  calmly,  ^*we  cannot 
accommodate  you." 

"Carry  my  trunk  under  that  oak 
tree,  yonder,"  no  less  auietly  added 
the  stranger,  and  still  aadressing  the 
black  boy. 

**  Now,"  said  he,  sitting  down  on  the 
trunk,  which  had  been  deposited  under 
the  protection  of  the  branches,  "  fetch 

my  DufFalo  robe ;  ajid  Til  he  d d  ij 

IcanH  sleep  here  !  " 

This  proof  of  pluck  was  an  indirect 
appeal  to  the  generous  and  hospitable 
sentiments  which  no  true  Virginian 
could  withstand.  There  was  a  general 
clapping  of  hands  on  the  utterance  of 
this  Diogenic  resolution  to  take  things 
as  they  came,  and  the  luck  of  the  pot 
with  them ;  and  one  of  the  by-standers, 
immediately  stepping  forward,  politely 
offered  to  share  his  quarters  with  the 
tenant  of  the  bufBeilo  robe,  who,  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  living  imder  an  oak, 
like  a  Druid,  now  found  himself  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  an  apartment  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  cottages  on  tho 
grounds. 

In  the  very  height  of  the  season,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  dining  satisfactorily 
at  some  of  the  springs,  however  well  a 
person  may  fiure  tnere  at  all  other  times. 
Then,  you  fee  the  waiters,  and  still 
they  bnng  you  nothing.  Poor  fellows, 
they  have  nothing  to  bring;  for  the 
flour  has  given  out ;  the  cows  have  been 
milked  dry ;  the  mutton  has  run  off  into 
the  mountains,  and  the  chief  cook  has 
gone  distracted !  If  you  can  manage  to 
seize  upon  a  bit  of  beef  and  a  slice  of 
bread,  'tis  your  main  chance,  and  hold 
on  to  it.  Do  not  run  any  risks  in  looking 
about  for  vegetables,  much  less  for  side 
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diflhes,  or  pepper  or  salt  For,  whUe 
you  are  vamfy  endeaYoring  to  accom^ 
plifih  impossihiHtieSf  Eome  Ught-itngcfcd 
waitert  under  pretense  of  cliangin^  your 
plate,  wi!J  nm  off  with  joor  onlj  ckanee 
of  a  dinuer. 

Tbe  scene  preseDts  a  moat  ludicrous 
Btruggie  for  boue^s  and  cold  potatoes. 
Or,  rather,  it  is  fearful  to  witness  such 
a  despeii&ta  bandliag  of  tha  knife ;  to 
^e  BO  tofttiy  faces  rod  with  rage  at  get^ 
ting  nothing  ;  and  ladies*  cheeks  pale 
with  waiting ;  and  starring  gourmands 
Wking  stupe£ed  into  the  racuum  of  the 

Skttera  before  them ;  and  diaappointcd 
y«peptica  leaving  the  table  with  an 
erpreaeion  on  their  faces  of  "Pll  go 
Imng  mjaelf."  Add,  besides,  to  what 
one  sees  that  wHch  be  hears^ — the  male-^ 
dictions  heaped  Hberallj  upon  the  heads 
of  cook  and  provider ;  the  clatter  of 
what  knires  and  forks  succeed  in  getting 
brought  into  action;  the  whistling  and 
roaring  of  Sambo,  and  the  rattling  of 
Hi  heels ;  with,  &ially,  an  awful  crash 
of  chiuaware^  now  and  then  a  sHde  of 
plates,  an  avalanche  of  whips  and  cus- 
tards ;  for,  where  there  are  several 
dozens  of  wait^sra  running  up  and  down 
the  hall,  like  race- horses,  there  must  bo 
occasional  collisions  ;  and  these,  again, 
lead  to  fights,  at  leasts  once  or  more  in 
the  season^  when  a  couple  of  itrapping 
black  boys  knock  each  other's  noses 
^  flatter,  and  make  their  mutual  wool  fly. 

Truly,  the  Frencbman  who  dines  on 
the  hair  of  Ins  moustache,  and  the  end 
of  his  tooth-pick,  in  front  of  the  Cqft 
dt  Faris^  is  a  lucky  fellow,  and  has 
something  under  his  jacket,  c^Jinpared 
with  these  boarders  at  two  doHars  per 
diem> 

But  it  is  still  woFK!  dining,  when  it 
rains.  The  tuident  roofs  of  some  of 
tiiese  balls  and  piazzas  ore  not  made 
of  caoutchouc ;  and  you  cannot  then 
iit  at  meat  without  two  black  boys  ut 
your  back^^ne  to  keep  off  the  flies, 
and  the  other  to  bold  over  your  bead 
axi  umbrella.  There  is  a  good  excuse 
for  the  soup  being  thin  on  such  days. 
'Tis,  in  fiict,  mere  rain-water,  with, 
poBsibly,  a  fly  or  two  in  it 

All  the  doctors  lay  down  tlto  rule, 
that  the  patient  must  drink  mineral 
waters  on  an  empty  stomach ;  and,  bj 
mj  troth,  it  is  easy  following  it,  during 
ifao  height  of  the  season,  at  some  of 
these  springs.  That  organ  is  rarely  so 
much  occupied  m  its  legitimato  busi* 
ness  as  to  Ira  in  an  unfit  stzite  to  recetTC 


a  glass  from  the  fountain.  It  is  said 
that  Chinamen,  when  hard  pushed  for 
other  articles  of  food,  can  subsist  tole- 
rably well  on  waiter  diet ;  and,  m  spend- 
bg  the  montli  of  August  here,  one 
comes  gradually  to  comprehend  how 
the  thing  can  be  done. 

*'■  Eat  a  Ultle  milk,  a  Utile  mush,  or 
a  very  thin  soup$"  said  tbo  mineral- 
water  docUir,  at  one  of  tbo  spriugSi 
after  he  had  looked  at  mj  tongue,  and 
was  still  gravely  holding  me  bj  the 
pulse,  '^^and  diink  the  w^ter  ad  UH- 

"It  is  well  to^  diet  a  little,  while 
drinking  the  spring  water,'*  iaid  the 
landlord  to  uie,  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  some  conversation  with  him* 

**They  both  agree  in  their  viewi,** 
said  I  to  myself;  **•  and  what  U  sworn 
to  by  two  disinterested  witnesses,  ought 
certainly  to  be  true*  I'll  Uto  on  bread 
and  milk  for  the  next  fortnighL'^ 

Luckily  for  myself,  I  did  not  die  in 
the  attempt — though  the  price  of  ihred 
or  four  private  dinners,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  my  bill,  indicated 
that  I  must  have  felt  very  **  far  gone" 
when  I  ordered  them.  Indeed,  such 
rules  are  preposterous,  and  can  only 
be  observed  with  such  a  long  list  of 
exceptions  as  c-ompletely  Ssprove* 
them.  If  I  were  a  doctor — peace* 
ghost  of  Abe  me  thy — I  would  say  to 
my  patient: 

"Urink  thy  sulphur- water  before 
breakfast,  O,  man!  if  thou  wiltj  but 
if  thou  expect  ever  to  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  It,  have  a  saddle  of  mutton, 
or  good  fat  steaks,  and  eherris<siick,. 
for  dinner  I" 

Still,  one  likes  to  be  at  the  fashion- 
able springs,  when  the  crowd  is  greatest 
At  tbo  others,  it  is  not  so.  There,  he 
wishes  to  be  weU-accammodated — to 
have  a  largo  airy  apartment— to  be 
well  served  at  the  table— and  to  enjoy 
bis  quiet,  and  the  society  of  a  small 
ciTcle  of  friends ;  but  here,  be  desires 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  move- 
ment. The  more  colonels,  the  better* 
The  more  pretty  ladies,  the  gajer.  He 
wants  to  t^  upon  politics  with  all  the 
judges;  attack  or  defend  Sebastopol 
with  all  the  generals;  dance  attend- 
an  CO  on  all  the  well-bred  dames,  and 
waltz  with  all  their  daughters*  Half 
the  pleasure  is  in  the  excitement  which 
proceeds  from  the  great  number  of 
persons  collected  tog^tber^  Let  the 
iaduoimble  crowd  dwindle  down  to  a 
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few  dozens,  and  you  leave  alio.  Then 
yon  call  havo  an  catiro  suite  of  rooma, 
and  oic client  dinners,  with  a  waiter  at 
eaob  elboir*  But,  no.  When  jon  bob 
the  trunks  brought  down,  mid  hear  the 
farewella  said,  you  are  as  homesick  as 
anybody,  and    crowd    into    the  mnth 

ShLQQ  in  the  coach,  rather  than  run 
le  rifik  of  being  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  mountains.  So  unreasonable  are 
we  all. 

XI. 

THB  BSXLE  OP  THE  WHITE  SULPHUR. 

^'Mies,**  said  the  maid  of  the  Belle 
of  the  White  Sulphur — it  was  not  her 
own,  as  it  happened—"  dey  say  you  be 
da  most  handsome  young  lady  in  do 
Springs  !** 

**Who  eays  that,  Molly?"  inquired 
the  beauty,  as  she  stood  eurveyin^  the 
slope  of  her  ehoulders  in  the  mmror, 
preTtouBly  to  their  being  veiled  in  mus- 

"  Dat  saj  do  tail  gentle 'urn  from  do 
Kentuck  State  ^ — ^him  wid  de  black 
must  achy,** 

"  You're  mistaken,  Molly." 

**Caa*t  be,  miss;  dat  be  true  as 
Baptist  preachin'  in  de  Caroline.  I 
stand  tn  de  winder,  and  see  miss  and 
dat  gentle 'um  eatin'  chicken  salad  to- 
gether; and  what  de  gentle^ urn  gay, 
amost  maka  miss  choke  herself^he, 
he,  hel" 

** Nonsense!  And  what,  Molly,  do 
you  think  of  the  thin  gentleman  from 
the  northi  with  the  tm all,  blue  eyes?** 

**I  see  liim^  tu,  at  de  Springt  afore 
breakfast ;  and  he  so  stare  at  miss^  over 
lie  top  of  he* a  tumbler,  and  sigh  so  in 
he's  sulph'  water,  that  I  know'tTde  case 
be  done  gone  with  him." 

**  And  the  short  young  mauj  with  red* 
dish  whiakers?" 

**0,  misat  him*s  nice;  hini*s  sweet 
as  'tatoxs.  When  he  mak^  love,  never 
lotik  back.*' 

**  JfoUy,  you  are  very  foolish.  There 
is  nobody  in  love  with  me." 

*•  Can't  be  bo,  miss ;  for,  Jim  tell  me, 
dat  Tom  tell  him,  dat  when  miss  tuk 
her  steps  in  de  ball-room,  lost  night, 
all  de  young  gentle^ urn — and  some  of 
de  olo  gentle' um,  tu — look  gone  dis- 
tract*, and  a-sinkin*  through  de  floor.*' 

And  well  they  might ;  for  this  young 
lady  was  of  good  hf>ight^  symmetrically 
formed,  with  small  hands  and  feet;  and 
while  most  persons  would  say  she  was 
slender,  others,  agmn,  pronoimced  her 
plump.     There  waa  the  faintest  pas* 


fiible  blush  of  red  in  her  checks,  and 
just  enough  to  relievo  the  eiceedingly 
delicate,  yet  rich,  brown  tint^  whida 
southern  suns  had  lent  to  her  com* 
pleiion.  The  auburn  ringlets  fell  in 
graceful  profusion,  till  they  swept  her 
shoulders.  Her  large  hasel  aye  was  as 
soft  as  that  of  a  fawn  in  these  moun- 
tains. In  the  prevailing  expression  of 
her  face,  delicacy  and  sweetness,  in- 
telligence and  a&ction,  were  equalljr 
blended*  Her  manners,  ordmarily,  wer© 
so  gentle,  that  they  might  aloiost  h& 
characterized  as  Imjguid;  and  yet,  at 
times,  there  was  a  degree  of  vivacity  in 
look  and  motion— a  sprightly  play  of 
emotions  about  the  flexible  mouth,  and 
even  a  dance,  a  very  masquerade  and 
merry- making  of  wits  and  fancies  in 
her  eyes,  which  gave  to  her  whole 
person  such  an  litry,  buoyant  expres- 
sion, that  the  next  moment  you  half 
expected  to  see  her  soar  upwards,  ns 
easily  as  a  hawk  to  the  clouds* 

Surely,  the  **oM  families*'  of  Ylr- 
ginia  and  South  Carolina  are  no  fable* 
One  sees  in  their  daughters  that  high- 
born air,  that  easy  grace,  that  femimne 
delicacy,  which  shows  their  blood  ii 
gentle  j  and,  like  oft-dec^uited  wine,  bos 
Keen  refined  by  being  poured  through 
the  veins  of  at  least  tfiree  well-bom 
generations*  A  native  modesty,  self- 
possessed,  and  startled  only  by  thd 
advances  of  rudeness  or  indelicacy,  in- 
dicates on  education  obtained  more  in 
the  sweet  privacy  of  a  rural  home,  than 
in  the  public  academies  of  cities — more 
in  itxe  society  of  relatives  and  familiar 
friends,  than  in  tlie  company  to  be  met 
with  at  fashionable  hotels,  and  the 
world's  rendesvous*  I  have  nowhere 
seen  young  ladies  whose  presence  was 
more  hed^d  about  with  privacy*  And 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  natural  freedom, 
and  the  play  of  native  instinct  in  their 
manners.  The  laugh  is  gay ;  the  word 
leaps  from  the  heart;  the  confldenee 
is  given  without  a  suspicion  of  tho 
possibility  of  betrayal*  It  is  an  art* 
lessnoss  guarded  by  no  premeditation* 
But  there  is,  at  the  sanie  time,  a  quick, 
nice  sense  of  maidenly  propriety,  which, 
though  never  intrusive,  still  is  always 
putting  a  gentle  restraint  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  the  impulses,  always  keeping  a 
rein,  fine  as  gossamer,  upon  the  swift 
running  of  tde  tongue,  and  always 
guiding  the  burning  chariot- wheels  off 
nature  s  passions  around  all  the  goolll 
of  early  life,  with  grace  and  safety. 
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fte  accomplisbed  belle  of  the  Wliito 
SuJphur  bad,  to  my  ejeSf  the  look  of  a 
lad  J  who  was  u€vet  expectiDg  adimra^ 
lioDf  but  ha4  beoa  erer  reoetTing  lU 
From  bcT  childhood  up,  it  could  not  be 
othemise  than  tliat  she  had  beeu  con- 
tinuaJJj  surrotuided  by  domcstio  Iotc, 
aad  cbivakooa  courte&y*  Ttiis  long 
continued  rc^flecticia  in  her  face,  as  in 
the  mirror  of  the  pbotogrupblst,  of  the 
tdnderest  and  noblest  qualities  of  tbe 
be  art,  bad  finally  left  there  the  llkene&s 
of  their  own  beautiful  form  and  oolormg, 
^ho  was»  herself,  the  very  glass  of  love 
and  courtesy*  "Whatever  wa:}  gi^n tie  and 
amiable  in  Iter  natural  disposition,  had 
been  drawn  out  and  fostered  by  this 
atmosphere  of  affec donate  respect,  in 
which  she  hod  lived — as  the  rose  tmfolds 
more  perfectly  tU  beanty  In  the  well- 
tempered  air  of  the  conservatory,  than 
when  exposed  to  the  blight  and  the 
worm,  tbo  cold  and  ih^  winds  of  the 
neglected  garden.  And*  indeed,  as 
there  is  no  grace  which  more  becomes 
a  womasT  than  that  expression  of  ftice 
and  manner  she  derives  from  the  inter- 
change of  domestic  affection,  and  from 
the  adoration  of  men  of  honor  and  gene- 
rous e^ntiments;  so  there  Is  notliing 
which  GO  eSectually  withers  and  g tains 
the  heavenly  bloom  of  beauty  as  daily 
contact  with  only  the  vicious  imd  the 
vulgar* 

As  for  amusements  here,  do  they  not 
ooTisist  in  drinking  the  waters,  bathing, 
an6,  three  times  a  day,  snpplving  the 
WQ^ts  of  nature  by  vigorous  erforts  with 
the  trencher?  A  few  persons  bring 
their  books  with  them,  as  an  addition- 
al source  of  entertainment;  but  most 
are  satis£cd  with  occ^isionally  looking 
thitingh  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  or 
some  Teamed  treatise  i  that  may  be  lying 
about*  on  the  use  of  minerBJ  waters. 
The  gentlemen  sit  half  the  morning 
through,  in  ensy,  wicker-bottom  chairs, 
under  the  trees*  eonversing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politic*,  estLmatmg  the  amount 
of  the  cotton  and  rice  crops,  smoking 
cigars,  drinking  jult^ps,  commenting  on 
a  passing  lady,  a  horse,  a  stage-coach, 
or,  indeed,  merely  conntmg,  as  they  go 
hy,  the  **  niggers,"  Kai^Iy  does  a  Vir- 
ginian propose  a  walk.  He  prefers  to 
fiiti  two  hours  together,  beneath  the 
shade*  An  active,  inquisitive  Yankee 
will  go  out  and  explore  a  mount  sin,  or 
look  at  a  neighboring  farm,  and,  return* 


Ing^  find  the  Soutbenier  In  the 
where  be  left  him.  An  alligator,  in  the 
state  from  which  he  comes,  would  not 
lie  on  a  log  longer.  The  northern -bom 
man  I  risingi  perhaps^  not  much  later 
than  the  sun,  racing  up  hill  and  down,  to 
get  what  he  calls  a  little  eiercise,  chmb- 
tng  the  pathless  mountains  for  views  of 
the  scenery,  and  scouring  the  valleya 
without  any  purpose  whatever,  unless  it 
be  the  gettiog  rid  of  half  a  day  be 
koows  not  what  to  do  with,  is  thought 
by  him  of  the  terra  mliente  a  sort  of 
madcap,  flibhertisibbet,  a  personification 
of  unreason.  The  latter  will  make  as 
much  e^ort  as  may  be  necessary  to 
back  a  horse  |  if  there  is  game,  he  will 
occasioncdly  go  out  with  dog  and  gun ; 
and.  In  a  few  InstanoeB,  I  have  seen  him 
wet  a  line  for  trout,  or  it  might  have  been 
cat-fish.  At  ten-pins  and  at  billiards, 
also  he  wiU  play.  But  on  the  whole,  it 
is  an  axiom  with  bim,  that  too  much  ex- 
ercise, as  well  as  too  much  Uaming,  wiU 
make  a  man  madi  He^  therefore,  de- 
tests both. 

For  any  man  living  on  the  smany 
side  of  the  Union,  to  do  nothing  seems 
to  be  no  labor;  and  he  kills  bjs  time 
apparently  without  the  palna  of  giving 
it  a  thought.  After  a  wnile,  indeed,  aS 
the  visitors  at  these  springs  leom  mora 
or  less  of  the  art  of  getting  through  the 
summer  day  easily.  One  begins  with 
taking  no  note  of  the  hour  of  the  day, 
then  lets  his  watch  run  down,  and  final- 
ly forgets  the  day  of  the  week  and  the 
month — all  being  ahke,  save  Sunday. 
The  morning  papers,  he  has  ordered 
from  town,  come  to  hand  i^everol  days 
old,  and  with  such  irregularity  tliat, 
generally,  the  contradiction  of  the  news 
arrives  before  the  news  Itself;  so  tbati  at 
last,  he  oomea  to  the  eoncIusioD,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  watering  season  nothing 
of  importance  will  have  happened,  and 
he  sets  his  mliid  at  rest. 

As  for  the  ladies,  without  knowing  all 
the  little  ways  tliey  have  of  amusing 
themselves,  one  sees  in  their  sweet  faces 
that  they  are  happy.  They  are  also 
the  cause  of  by  far  the  greater  port  of 
the  happinesj?  there  is  in  these  watering 
places.  If,  by  any  strange  fataUty,  the 
air  of  tile  Alleghanies  should  become 
fataJ  to  ringlets,  and  the  minenj  waters 
wash  the  red  out  of  the  peach  in  the 
cheek,  how  soon  would  all  these  fair 
scenes  revert  to  the  original  savages  1 
But,  fortunately,  while  woman  lends  a 
portion  of  her  grace  to  the  mountains, 
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tlie  grfttefuJ  rocka  repay  the  gift,  hj 
ettdowiwg  her  with  powera  of  enchant- 
njont  stipc^iior  eveti  to  ihrnn  of  old  con* 
ferred  on  the  Medea  of  the  C&ucuflua. 
In  tlio  eyes  of  aome  man  or  otlier»  evc?ry 
lady,  here,  h  an  encheotress.  Scarcely 
was  there  a  young  icon  in  the  mount- 
ains, during  tho  two  season  a  I  g^pent 
there*  who  did  not  seem,  at  titnca,  to  bo 
tinder  the  infiaence  of  illuaionSf  niore  or 
less,  soft  and  roseate.  Even  tny  boy, 
Castopol,  wna  obliged  to  confes3  to  mo, 
one  duy,  that  when,  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  night,  Mary  Jane  c^mio  out  in 
hor  yellow  ekirt,  and  green  bodice^ 
With  a  basque  to  it*  a  purple  ^kerchief 
twisted  round  her  braided  haii%  on  her 
feet  red  morocco  filippcr^,  and  gold 
drops  pendant  from  her  cars ;  and  when 
he  put  his  arm  art>nnd  her  waist,  and 
they  went  down  tlie  boards  to^tber^ 
while  Pompey,  in  the  comer,  "picked'* 
his  banjo,  and  all  the  darkies  in  the 
place  stood  up  and  down  the  kitchen; 
and  when  Mary  Jane,  turning  softly  up 
lier  eyes,  let  him  look  by  tho  Imlf-niin- 
uto  tt>gethcr  into  the  whites  of  them,  or 
dancing  ronnd^  poked  her  elbow  in  his 
ribs,  and,  grinning^  pulled  his  whisker— 
even  Custy  was  obhged  to  confess,  that 
be  felt  the  tender  passion. 

The  imagination^  in  fact,  is  aa  much 
exulted,  here,  above  its  ordinary  level, 
as  the  monntaini  are  higher  than  tide- 
water. Hence  it  will  happen  that  a 
man,  who,  on  coming  to  these  springs^ 
had  no  more  thought  in  his  head  of  en- 
tering on  the  state  of  matrimony  than 
he  had  of  making  a  fortune^  do  da  before 
he  hm  drnnk  and  bathed  a  week,  that 
he  is  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
makine  proposals.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  Buch  thing  erer  dreamed  of  as  mi^tch^ 
making  at  the  White  Sulphur,  For 
that  presupposes  coldness  of  blood, 
ftnd  a  lively  activity  of  the  calculating 
faculties ;  whereEia  life  in  the  mountains 
etlmulates  only  the  fantastic  fancy,  and 
the  more  romantic  sentiments,  Ko^ 
ne itli e r party  i s  entrap ped.  Outhecon' 
trary,  what  in  the  world  is  more  natural 
when  youth  and  maid  drink  together, 
every  day,  out  of  the  i^ame  Sulphur 
Spring,  than  that  they  should  have  cor- 
responding  genaations  in  the  region  of 
the  heart!  They  both  look  into  the 
same  pool  \  there  oannot  be  two  opini- 
ons between  them,  respeeling  the  taste 
of  the  water ;  they  make  prceisely  the 
eaine  exolomatious  in  their  attempts  at 
swallowing  it;  they  behold  the  ietf*iame 


ejq>re9siou  of  face,  reflected  in  emcli 
other's  eyes  as  they  set  down  th<*  cap ; 
and  so,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  De- 
fore  the  lovers,  feeling  decidedly  mawk- 
ish, if  not  desperately  sick  at  heart,  get 
so  fax  back  on  tlieir  walk  aa  the  clerk's 
office,  or  the  building  containbg  tJio 
ball-room,  or,  at  the  very  furthest*  tho 
fij^t  row  of  cott^B,  tho  memento  un 
question  is  popped  and  answered. 

Love-making,  therefore,  nmy  fairly 
be  set  down  us  one  of  the  mnusemeuta 
of  the  Yirginm  Springs;  whether  it 
turn  out  to  be  really  diverting  to  the 
purtiea  concerned — cda  dipend^  But, 
m  any  event,  there  wiil  always  bo  some- 
body, who,  Quietly  looking  on  from  a 
distance,  will  extract  more  or  less  en- 
tertainment from  the  generd  aspects 
of  tile  case,  end  who,  eapecialljr  if  it  h 
seen  to  go  hard  with  the  a  wain,  aa  it 
often  may,  will  really  enjoy  the  agony^ 
im  one  does  a  farce  when  they  play 
tragedy  at  Burton's, 

Probably  there  is  no  better  place  in 
the  States,  for  the  study  of  character 
and  manners,  than  these  springs — und» 
this  too,  ia  an  amusement  Sometimea 
half  a  doien  words,  let  foil  in  casufil 
conversation,  will  thi-ow  as  much  light 
on  the  dia positions  of  men>  and  tho 
working  of  their  institutions,  aa  i\  novel 
in  two  duodecimos — the  reading  of  which 
will  re<|u)re  hidf  a  day. 

*  '■  Jim,'^  said  a  gentleman  from  Louis- 
ion  a,  ti'aveling  by  the  stage-coach  to 
the  Bath  Alum;  **Jim,  come  inside 
here,  and  let  tae  have  your  place  up 
there." 

**MQssa»"  replied  the  negro,  ah  post 
as  cofiHdently  as  if  he  had  been  his  BDn, 
*^  dere's  room  enough  here  for  two." 

^*Jim.**  again  snid  the  gentleman, 
after  he  had  token  his  seat  by  the  sldd 
of  die  black  boy,  on  the  top  of  the 
eonch,  **  To-night  you  will  vmo  Sally ; 
for  we  sJidl  meet  Master  William  &t 
the  Alum,** 

**I'fie  right  ^lad  of  daf,''  was  the 
reply — Sal^  bemg  the  maid  of  Master 
William' B  wife,  and  probably  a  good 
friend  of  Jim's* 

**Jim,'*  said  the  master,  once  more, 
addressing  die  boy  after  half  an  bourns 
conversation  with  myself,  "did  yoo 
over  tee  mountains  before  V* 

**  Q,  yea,  masaa,  de  river  mount'oA 
on  do  Mis^sippi.*' 

'*  You  mean  when  yon  were  in  Tcso- 
QCfisee  ?" 

"  *SiMjtly~dat  waa  m  Tea's©©/* 
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TMs  Bamo  Jim,  gliortlir  afterwarda 
[tnmiiig  round  toi^urd^  anoUier  negro, 
wlSkG  himself,  about  sixteen  jeard  of  sge^ 
^^  and  sittEng  on  the  luggage^  ^d, 
j  *♦  CsesMir,  look  at  dat  lioe  of  moanl'ns 
^yonder;  up  and  down — ^jlst  as  regUar 
IAS  you  could  draw  *em  with  a  pieco  of 
halk  V' 
**  £v£a  the  duskv  aoul  of  the  poor 
f^Aftican^  ihei^^  In  its  better  moods,^' 
^■aid  I  tfl  Rijself,  **is  capable  of  being 
;.  touctied  hy  tlie  grac^  of  nature ;  tmd 
fieeis,  iu  tlio  pr^eonce  of  those  moimtain 
itop%  sta  doll  faculties  aroused,  and 
LytfaDgelj  faacmat^d  bj  the  unvrritt(,^ii 
t  Word  of  God  J" 

Another  &ouroe    of    pleasuro    upon 

irhich  none  of  the  guests  can  xefraiu 

bom  telybg,  more  or  less,  b  the  eurival 

^of    the  atage- coach.     Let   it  happen 

iliowever  ofteii  in  tho  day,  it  is  £tiii  an 

^important    event.       One    expeota    hb 

^^emds ;  or  if  not,  somebody  maj  isome 

lie  haa  met  before;   at  anj  nit4»,   ho 

,  must  aee  who  is  there. 

Down  gets  the  lir^  gentleman  from 
the  coach^     He  is  tail,  with  a  large  pro- 
^f{K)rtion  of  bone  in  liim,  and  only  a  moder- 
Vata  supply  of  muscle.     Ub  rather  long 
'brown  hair  is  brushed,  like  a  Method- 
ist miaister*s,  off  bis  forehead,  which 
is  a  high  one,  hut  not  broad.     The  well 
ttuined  face  indicates  vigorous  health, 
[  though  a  little  sulphur  water  will  be  no 
disadvantage  to  the  owner's  liver.   The 
f  ^r  of  cjilm  self-posso?sion,  marks  the 
aan   accustomed  to  command ;   while 
he  slow  gait,  and  quiet  motions,  sug- 
_        the  habit  of  overseeing  work,  in- 
P  Jtead  of  performing  it.     The  blue  dress 
f  foat,  with  brass  buttons,  which  is  neither 
old  nor  new.  together  with  light-colored 
i  |»antaloons»  black   satin  vest^  dark  silk 
^  cravatj   and    broad -brimmed    felt  hat, 
helong  eridently  to  a  gentleman  some- 
Lwhot  careless  of  personal  appearonoe, 
rimt  of  independent  circutn stances ;  in 
ffhort,  it  requires  no  epaulettes  to  con- 
[  tiBce  you  at  a  glance^  that  the  stranger 
'is  a  coloiicl  from  one  of  the  eastern 
^  counties  of  Virginia, 

When  his  luggage  is  taken  down, 
you  will  fin  J  that  it  consists  of  a  leather 
trunk,  covered  with  small  brass  ktiobs, 
J  mad  marked  with  the  owner* s  name  in 
full,  togeth&r  with  th<>sc  of  his  county, 
tmi  Stala ;  on  the  top  of  it  is  strapped 
a  heavy  over-coat,  while  at  one  end 
\  dangle  an  extra  pair  of  boots.  Tbo 
odIoqcI  tritvels  without  a  hat-box,  hut 
has,  bsteodi  a  well*woni  pair  of  laddb* 


bags»  wMch  are  filled  with  the  stnalter 
arttdes  of  his  wardri^be,  and  Euoh 
*' traps**  as  he  may  very  likely  want 
on  the  joaniey. 

On  acquaint^mce,  he  proves  to  be  a 
man  of  good  plain  sense,  who  belongs 
to  what  be  denominates  thf^  Jeflersonlan 
party  in  politics,  tills  the  paternal  acii«8 
reij  much  after  the  fasbion  of  hia 
faiber  before  him,  has  generalhr  a  Btdt 
or  two  pending  in  the  courts  of  law,  but 
Is  as  good*natured  as  he  is  bigh-tninded, 
and  really  hates  nobody  except  the 
ahoUtionlsts.  Once  sure  that  yoti  are 
not  of  that  fratamitv,  he  will  ask  you 
to  take  a  julep  with  hbn. 

The  gen  end  moves  in  more  ^ tate ;  ho 
arrives  in  his  own  coach  and  two,  or 
even  four — for  this  old  fashioned  turn^ 
out  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in 
the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  rail. 
He  may  also  have  two  or  three  out- 
riders,  m  the  shape  of  sons,  on  ponies, 
and  black  boys  riding  mares.  Sons, 
servants}  marcs  and  horses,  they  are 
all  of  his  own  raising;  but  the  oarrfage, 
possibly,  may  have  belonged  to  his 
rather,  or  some  of  his  ancestors  ;  for,  it 
is  after  the  ancient  Bngli^h  model, 
round-topped,  heavily  timbered^  and 
possessing  the  property,  like  Homer'a 
heroes,  of  never  growing  old.  The 
trmiks  being  piled  up  behind,  and  to 
them  attached  a  walc^r-pail.  the  foot* 
man  is  obliged  to  squeeze  himself  into 
what  of  the  narrow  seat  in  front  is  left 
by  the  tolerably  broad -bottomed  driver. 

The  latter  is  an  old  whip,  whatever 
his  age  may  be.  Though  without 
gloves,  he  handles  the  ribbons  with  a 
careful  precision,  as  if  the  headers  were 
every  moment  about  to  Epring  into  a 
run ;  though  in  shoes,  his  mimense  feet 
hold  well  by  the  foot-board  ;  and  in  a 
mere  jacket^  instead  of  the  official  capeSt 
he  produces,  by  means  of  his  spread 
elbows,  and  blown -up  air.  scarcely  leta 
of  a  sensation  than  tht^  coaohixiAii  of 
my  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

When  this  whole  affair  sweeps  up  to 
the  door  of  tiie  hotel,  the  eieitcd  land- 
lord, especially  if  it  be  a  four- in* hand, 
rings  bs  bell  with  a  fury  whtch  indi- 
cates that  something  eitraordinaiy  has 
happened ;  and  the  servants  come  run^ 
niiig,  as  if  they  expected  to  witness  the 
nrrival  of  a  do^n  stage-coacbes  at  once. 
But  ^tis  even  more  than  that;  'tb  a 
Virginia  general,  witli  horses  and  mares, 
black  boy  St  and  nmids,  wife  and  chil* 
dr^i.    The  hair  of  eyery  waiter  in  the 
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house  would  stand  straight  on  end,  but 
for  the  curl  in  it ! 

The  landlord  opens  the  carriage  door 
himself,  hat  in  hand ;  and  the  general 
gets  out.  He  is  a  shorter  man  than 
me  colonel,  by  a  half-inch,  or  more. 
He  has  a  broader  and  still  more  open 
face,  a  wider  back,  and  carries  a  re- 
spectable corporation  before  him.  His 
clothes  are  thin,  the  colors  light,  and 
his  face  is  red ;  while  down  out  of  his 
fob  hanffs  a  heavy  gold  chain,  with 
two  ponderous,  ancestral  seals,  and  a 
key  between.  The  general  takes  off 
his  white  beaver  courteously  to  the 
colonel,  who  instantly  steps  forward  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand. 

While  these  congratulations  are  be- 
ing exchanged,  down  the  carriage  steps 
carefully  comes  Dinah.  She  is  dressed 
mostly  m  white,  and  has  a  cotton  'ker- 
chief of  this  color,  striped  with  blue, 
tied  80  completely  over  her  hair,  that 
only  enough  of  it  remains  in  sight  to 
show  that  it  is  becoming  silvered  o^er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  age ;  while,  over 
the  'kerchief,  and  dirocSy  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  is  set  a  bonnet  of  open 
straw  and  muslin,  originally  made  for 
the  general's  pretty  daughter,  when 
i^he  entered  her  teens,  and  so  small, 
withal,  that  it  serves  merely  to  cover 
the  eood  dame's  cerebellum. 

The  baby  is  then  handed  out  to 
Dinah ;  the  rest  follow ;  and  when  the 
trunks  have  been  taken  down,  and  the 
carriage  pockets  emptied,  Cuffy,  the 
coachman,  effects  his  exit,  with  a  crack 
of  the  whip,  such  as  makes  not  only 
his  own  horses,  but  all  those  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  jump-— each  one  as 
though  it  were  about  his  own  ears  the 
lash  was  playing. 

And  when  now,  any  time  within  the 
next  half-hour,  the  respectable  Vir- 
ginia farmer  or  esquire,  well  to  do  at 
homo,  rides  up  to  the  hotel  door  on  his 
nag,  a  great-coat  rolled  up,  and  tied, 
together  with  on  umbrella,  behind  the 
saddle,  and  a  pair  of  leathern  bags, 
containing  a  scanty  change  of  apparel, 
projecting  beneath  his  thighs,  the  care- 
less landlord  scarcely  deigns  to  touoh 
the  bell  once.  A  sleepy- looking  negro 
holds  the  new-comer*s  bridle  while  he 
dismounts;  another,  lazily  taking  the 
saddle-bags  on  his  shoulders  and  the 
roll  under  his  arm,  conducts  him  to  his 
chamber;  and  there  is  no  more  noise 
made  over  the  arrival,  compared  with 
the  previous  excitement,  than  might  be 


likened  to  the  blowing  of  a  hom  re- 
versed. 

XIII. 

FINALE. 

For  the  rest — and  my  "  forty  days" 
in  the  Virginia  hotels  are  now  finished 
— there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
springs.  ^  They  all  lie  in  the  pretty 
Alleghanian  valleys,  witliin  an  easy 
day* 8,  or  half  day's  drive  from  eacn 
other — the  White  Sulphur  being  in  the 
centre.  The  roads  are  generally  good, 
with  enough  which  are  had  to  accom- 
modate those  who  require  a  little  jolt- 
ing. The  stage-coacnes  are  well-built; 
the  drivers  are  skillful ;  and  a  dash,  on 
the  outside  of  the  carriage,  through 
these  hills,  refreshes  and  invigorates 
instead  of  fatiguing  the  traveler.  In 
fact,  the  now  almost  obsolete  pleasure 
of  joumejring  by  wheel,  may  nere  be 
enjoyed  m  its  perfection,  with  social 
chat,  preceded  by  no  'formal  introdao- 
tions,  with  acquaintances,  and  perhaps 
friends  made,  whom  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  to  remember,  and  with  such 
good,  plain  fare,  at  road-side  inns,  as 
the  sharpened  appetite  will  pronounce 
better  than  the  very  chef-d^auvres  of 
cooks  in  town. 

The  Springs  are  of  all  waters,  having 
for  their  principal  ingredients  sulphur, 
alum,  iron,  magnesia,  or  salt  They 
are  also  tri-colored,  with  deposits,  white, 
red,  and  blue.  Some  are  used  for  drink- 
ing, and  some  for  bathing.  The  invalid 
may  have  his  choice ;  and  whatever  his 
complaint,  say  the  doctors,  it  makes 
no  difference,  he  is  sure  to  be  cured. 
The  cripple  is  set  up  at  the  Hot  Springs, 
and  the  malade  imaginaire  is  made 
whole  at  the  Warm.  The  dyspeptio  is 
put  on  alum  water,  and  the  Southwest- 
emer,  with  bile  in  his  blood  and  jaundice 
in  his  eyes,  is  ordered  to  drink  of  the 
White  Sulphur  or  the  Salt.  The  Heal- 
ing Spring  is  good  for  the  ^ut ;  ladies, 
weary  after  we  winter's  dancing,  -are 
strengthened  by  bathing  in  the  two 
Sweet  Waters;  the  Blue  Sulphur,  taken 
before  eating  venison  steaks,  is  said  to 
be  excellent  against  all  devils  of  the 
same  color ;  and,  ever  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  learned  Dr.  Burke's  hook, 
it  is  every  man's  own  fault,  if  he  don't 
know  that  the  Bed  Sulphur  is  a  certain 
cure  for  consumption. 

The  summer  climate  of  these  moun- 
tains is  truly  delightful  The  boundless 
forests,  on  their  tops,  are,  indeed,  a 
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mspiet  for  tfa^  clouds;  bo  that  rain 
often  oocura  b  tbe  day's  chapter  of 
aeeidents.  But  it  is  merely  a  pasEj^ing 
fitiower— a  dash  of  bigt  fast-falliug 
drops — soon  gone  orer  tha  hills  and 
far  away.  The  water  runs  immedi- 
ately o^  th5  declivitiesi  tho  drops  hang 
on! J  a  fevr  moments  from  leaf  and 
flower,  and  the  briUknt  sun,  iBsstpating 
the  vapors,  dries  the  Enrfnce  of  tho 
ground,  and  takes  away  all  damp- 
sesSi 

It  ia  hot  in  thD  snnlight;  hnt  joii 
Uve  perpetually  embowered  in  shade. 
In  that,  the  mercuxy  daily  stands  square 
tgalnst  the  point  of  summer  heat,  or 
occasionally  a  little  above  it,  so  that 
onereTels  in  fine  linon;  andf  if  he  makes 
mxy  use  of  the  mint  which  grows  LDvit- 
fngly  by  every  path-side,  it  is  more  as 
a  losury  than  a  necessity.  Sitting  un- 
der tbe  oaks,  or  promenadmg  on  the 
piajtza,  the  enmmer  idler  finds  that  he 
can  keep  cool  &Qm  one  end  of  the  dog- 
days  to  the  otherr  without  go  much  as 
touching  a  staraw.  This,  to  some  per- 
Bons,  may  be  rather  provoking  man 
Otherwise.  But,  with  such  pure  air 
lo  breathe,  fanned  by  the  softest  breezes 
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instead  of  being  whipped  by  the  winds 

of  tbe  sca^shore  bathing  place,  and 
nightly  refreshed  by  sleep  beneath  a 
blanket,  if  you  will,  but  with  windows 
wide  opeitf  and  disturbed  by  no  worse 
serenading  than  that  of  the  banjo,  a 
man  is  inifiictenUy  happy  without  gtimu- 
Iu3  or  excitements  of  any  kind-  To 
look  out  upon  the  green  pastures  and 
the  luxuriant  woods — to  wmd  gently  up 
the  hill- tops,  or  stroll  by  tiie  side  of 
brooks — to  watch  the  neTer-ceasti]^ 
play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  Yulleys,  end  to  gaze  at 
the  fantastic  shapes  of  tbe  summer 
clouds,  now  drifting  in  fleeces  through 
'the  eky,  wow  towering  m  gorg^oits 
peaks  and  ranges  above  the  horisoii, 
and,  at  evening,  aglow  with  all  the 
prismatic  flames  wbich  burst  fn>oi  the 
apparent  disruption  of  the  BCttiag  sun : 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  tmnquil, 
rural  pleaaurea,  the  soul  quite  forgets 
the  more  highly  scented  cups  of  cirio 
dissipation  I  a?  well  as  the  rile  in  the 
mag  of  the  world's  ordinary  toil,  and 
lives  in  the  midst  of  such  innocent 
delights  as,  by  the  poets,  are  fabled 
to  He  around  its  infancy. 


THE  FALCOK, 

OUT  in  the  sunshine,  out  in  the  air, 
My  soul  is  a  falcon  strong; 
I  mount  aloft  with  tho  speed  of  thought, 
And  strike  at  the  q^uarry  of  wrong. 

Tbe  bmve  bright  sun,  so  merry  and  old* 
He  len'Jfl  his  strength  to  my  wings. 

And  I  soar  till  I  see  the  golden  gate. 
Where  the  lark  at  moming  sings. 

Bnt  let  my  kdy  summon  me  back 
And  I  oome,  as  a  falcon  should, 

Out  of  the  sunshine,  uut  of  the  mr, 
To  yield  my  eyes  to  the  hood- 
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THE  siiteontli  ctinttiry  i>,  to  tlie  nn- 
tiotJB  of  the  modern  world,  alK  and 
more  than  nllt  that  the  ago  of  Ciegar 
wiifl  tn  tho  Horn  an  Empire* 

The  yifiihlo  development  of  nioclcm 
society  dates  from  thot  o[foch ;  modern 
politics,  modem  literature t  modem  phi- 
fciophyj  modt^m  Indus  try,  all  shot  np 
in  tlie  sixteonih  cejitury  to  the  light. 
The  century  waa  bom  to  greatness ;  it 
inherited  from  its  immediate  predecesaor 
suflKftU^g-aey  ia  tlie  inrcntiou  of  printing 
and  tlie  discovery  of  the  New  Worid,  as 
had  hoeti  the  portion  of  no  previous  em 
since  tho  advent  of  Christiiuiity, 

Thus  magnificently  en^owedi  it  en- 
riched history  with  wondera  and  with 
heroes,  mlh  triumphs  of  character  and 
ivith  miracloe  of  genius,  which  tinge  nil 
tho  annals  of  tho  time  with  huei  of 
romance.  The  whole  aspect  of  Euro]^o, 
in  that  century,  is  incomparahly  pic- 
ttireaque.  The  grand  maseca  and  lieavy 
shadows  of  feudalism  are  everywhere 
toudicd  and  kinilled  by  Bashing  lights 
of  individual  power^  and  endeavor,  and 
aQhievement« 

Everjrwheroi  tho  crya^Ization  of 
nationalities  was  ffoing  on — ^tho  concen- 
tration of  authonty,  the  espansion  of 
enterprise. 

lifo  in  the  middle  ages  had  been 
comparatively  gimplo ;  iti  Itnea  strongly 
marked;  the  wan ta  of  men  few;  their 
pa«fflona  oicluaive  and  intense.  In  the 
MrteentU  century,  life  became  suddenly 
ri chert  more  varied:  n  thousand  new 
desires,  curiosities,  aspirationsi  awoko 
in  tho  hearts  of  men.  The  limits  of  the 
physical  world  opened  and  receded  be- 
fore tlie  followers  of  a  Columbus  and  a 
Vasco  do  Gama:  the  horizon  of  tho 
morat  and  tho  intclloetual  world  widened 
on  the  dai-ing  ©yes  of  a  Luther,  nn 
Erasmus,  and  a  BranOi  All  that  makes 
onr  modem  Hfe  peculiar <  ^rst  begins  to 
nppofir  di^tinGtly,  on  the  jfaco  of  Europe, 
in  the  fiixtoontli  oentury. 

Of  thin^  botJi  great  and  small,  this 
is  wonderfully  true.  Tn  the  sixteentlt 
century,  Europe  began  to  colonize  tlie 
East  and  tho  West;  commerce  and 
civilization  followed  the  flags  of  Pcrrta- 
gal,  and  Spain,  and  France,  and  Englajid 
into  the  fanhoBt  Indies,  as  of  old  it  had 
sailed  with  the  galleys  of  Greece  around 
the  coasts  of  tho  Mediterranean, 

LujEurios,  now  become  the  uoeessaries 


of  modem  life,  then  first  lent  a  new 
grace  and  a  new  wmfort  to  exiitenco- 
All  the  arts,  from  agriculture  to  eugraT- 
ing,  flourished  with  tho  vigor  of  spring. 

in  tho  sixteenth  century,  an  Englllii 
state »m an  first  shook  liis  wise  head  ovoy 
the  columns  of  a  morning  papery  in  tho 
Hixteenth  century,  an  English  yeoman 
browed  the  firijt  mug  of  English  beer 
from  English  hops;  in  the  sixteen  til 
century »  the  Anglican  Church  listt^ned 
to  iU  Briit  sermons,  and  the  English 
dining-table  saw  its  first  salads ;  tLon, 
the  first  coach *whe els  rumbled  through 
London  streets,  and  the  first  spinning- 
wheel  Btmg  by  the  peasant^ a  door- 
Protestantism  and  philology  I  potatoes 
and  tobacoo,  turnips  nnd  race -horses, 
Lyons  silks  and  En^llish  stockings* 
dictionaries  mid  tai-buk,  street-lamps 
and  teleseupes,  Genevan  theology  and 
the  Italian  opera— all  these  intlispensable 
elements  of  modem  civilbation  we  owo 
to  the  fiixtoenth  century-  We  might  run 
on  in  our  list  till  tlio  brain  of  the  reader' 
should  turn,  but  we  will  forbear. 

In  that  busy,  pussionatOj  ambitious 
age,  every  year  **  ehono  in  the  sudden 
making  of  splendid  names.**  And  what 
names  I  In  the  plastic  arts,  Haphael, 
T^Iichael  Angelo,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Da 
Vinci,  Corr  eggio,  Albert  Durer,  Holbein; 
Bru  nolle  schi,  Bramante,  PaUadio,  in 
nrchitectiu-o ;  Falostrina,  Carissimit 
Aliegri,  in  music;  in  the  sciencea, 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Copemious,  Kepler, 
Tycht>  Brah© ;  in  learning,  Erasmus, 
Reuchlin,  Thorn ag  More,  Scaliger,  the 
Stephens ;  in  philosophy,  Bruno,  Cam- 
panella,  Poter  Ramus,  Patri^ii;  in 
theology,  Lother,  Calvb,  Melanctlion, 
Zuinglo,  Knox,  Loyola;  in  adventure 
such  a  mulfitude,  OJeda,  Cortez,  Pizar^ 
ro,  the  Cabots,  Drake,  Frobisber,  Haw- 
kins, the  magnificent  Haleigh  ;  in  poetry 
and  letters,  tho  sunset  of  Italy,  the  sun* 
rise  of  England,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Guarini, 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Mario w,  Beaumont, 
the  Fletchers,  Ben  Jonson,  Sbake- 
Hpeare;  tho  flower,  too,  of  the  Gallic 
genius,  Montnigne.  Rabelais,  Cliorron, 
Marot ;  splendid  nnd  mighty  so vo reigns, 
Charles  V.,  Francis  the  First,  Mad^ 
milian,  the  Popes  Leo  and  JuUu.<i.  Phi- 
lip of  Spain,  Henry  of  En  glands  the 
hi^rolo  Elizabeth,  the  bad  beautiful 
MiiTf  of  Scotland ;  in  war,  tho  great 
generals  of  Italy  and  8pain»  Trivukio» 
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Gomsalro,  P^scarm,  Spinalo,  Parmat 
B^moTitf  PriDce  Maurice,  the  TaUant 
EngLt^b  admirals,  the  Lion  of  Sweden, 
the  Auetrians  Wallenstetn  imd  TtUj, 
the  Ottoman  lords  of  the  Levant  i 

Bud  amid  the  b<^wildcmi^  and  fas^!!- 
nating  splendoTB  of  thig  marvelous  oen- 
tiiiy  we  aro  able  to  disoem  one  raat 
kterej^t  predcnninaat  over  idl  the  others » 
and  the  stQi^ent  of  history  sees  the 
**irery  pulse  of  tha  machine"  in  the 
pftssion  of  free  thought  which  then 
agitated  tnankbd. 

The  battle  of  inqisify  with  authority 
18  the  great  battle  of  the  sixteenth  ceti- 
tojy ;  and  the  gwat  champion  of  autho* 
rity  in  that  fearful  oouflict  was  the 
dark,  saturnine,  mysteriouB  sovereign 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies — tlie  heir  of 
Charles  V, 

Just  three  hundred  jeaTi  ©go,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1555,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  rfjyal  paloeo  at  Brusaeb,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  httving 
reeolred  to  surrender  all  earthly  pompa 
and  dignities,  and  to  seek,  in  the  quiet 
of  the  cloister,  the  aalration  of  his  soul, 
abdientcd  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders 
and  Bur^ndy  in  favor  of  his  son  and 
heir,  Phihp,  Prince  of  the  Asturi^.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1556^  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  their  de- 
pendencieet  passed  in  like  manner  from 
the  fotlier  to  the  son* 

Already  wedded  to  the  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  Philip  then  found  himself, 
in  the  fiower  of  his  years,  master  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchy  upon  earth* 
To  set  forth  the  manner  in  wluch  he 
wielded  the  tremendous  power  lodged 
in  his  hands,  to  paint  his  character  and 
his  career,  is  a  task  worthy  the  best 
powers  of  the  greatest  of  historians, 
A  work  which  should  completely  dc- 
Bcrib0  thereigo  of  Philip  the  Second,  in 
all  its  great  relations  to  the  poUtieal, 
Boeial,  and  Bpintu^  history  of  mankindt 
would  he  itself  the  monument  of  an  age. 
Such  a  work  the  historian  of  Fcrdiuaud 
and  Isabella  has  not  attempted  to  con- 
itmct*  Master  of  an  easy  and  flowing 
K^le,  and  enabled,  by  fortunate  leisure, 
and  oareful  cultivation,  to  collect  hie 
nvateriiils  in  abundance,  and  to  weigh 
them  with  discretion,  Mr  Prescott  aims 
father  at  pictorial  than  at  philoi^ophictil 
eminence.  He  excels  especially  m  the 
narration  of  stirrinff  events,  and  he  has 
the  eye  of  a  chronicler  for  lho?e  Ftriking 
ftud  brilliant  features  which  bdiTidnaE^ie 
m  scene  ot  a  personage. 


Within  a  few  years,  the  secret  ftj- 
chires  to  which  Philip  had  oommitted 
his  most  private  correspondence  with  hia 
ministers  and  hiij  satelhtes  (it  is  the  best 
indlcatioii,  perhaps,  of  tho  sincerity  of 
thij  champion  of  bigotry,  that  he  does 
not  Eeem  to  have  destroyed  the  records 
even  of  his  most  atrocious  traniiactions) 
have  been  made  accesKble  to  the  schol- 
ar. Of  these,  Mr,  Prescott  has  avtdleil 
himself,  (lad  of  other  resources  so  nu- 
merous and  so  new  as  to  justify  his 
bi?licf,  that  hia  new  work  will  **  present 
the  reader  with  such  authentic  etale- 
nients  of  facts  as  may  j^ord  him  a 
better  point  of  view  tbau  he  has  hitherto 
possessed,  for  surveying  the  history  of 
Philip  the  Second," 

Two  volumes  of  Blr,  Presoott's  book 
are  now  before  ua. 

The  historian  comnsencos  his  task 
with  a  sketch,  lightly  but  firmly  drawn, 
of  the  condition  of  the  empire  whic^ 
owned  the  Bway  of  Charles  the  FilHii 
and  of  the  infiuences  which  moTed  ^at 
monarch  to  exchange  the  crowns  of  such 
a  dominion  as  Europe  had  not  seen  since 
tlie  day®  of  Charlemiigue,  for  the  simple 
cowl  of  a  monk  and  the  eolitudea  of 
Yuste.  Mr.  Prescott  does  more  than 
justice,  we  tluuk,  to  the  character  of 
Charles,  at  the  expense  of  a  mach 
grenlcr  man,  the  Emperor  Dioclesian; 
and  we  must  confess  onr  surprij^e  at 
finding  no  reference*  in  this  part  of  the 
sketch,  to  th&  careful  and  thorough 
researches  of  Mr.  Stirling — an  otnis^on 
which  is  the  more  remarkable^  that  Mr» 
Prescott  is  by  no  means  sparing  in  his 
use  of  complimentary  notes. 

The  scene  of  Charles's  abdication  at 
Brussels  is  vividly  nod  effectively 
painted,  and  awakens  the  re  Eider's  in- 
terest  tn  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
Phtlip,  so  strangely  and  singularly  in- 
Tested  with  the  grandeurs  of  royalty. 

This  interest  is  sustained  by  a  brief  ac- 
count of  Philip's  earlier  jrears,  in  which 
we  catch  indications  of  his  comine^  char- 
actor.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturms  was 
slight  and  small  in  figure,  but  well  buBt 
and  symmetrical.  His  yellowish  hair, 
his  keen  blue  eves,  cencentrating  their 
glances  beneath  brows  so  closely  knit 
as  to  bo  remarkable,  his  hesTy,  hanghif 
Austrian  under  lip,  and  large  ^rotnidlng 
under  jaw,  bore  witness  to  his*  descent 
from  the  wily  princes  of  Burgundy  and 
the  despotic  hou^  of  Ilapsburg.  In 
manners  and  demeanor  he  was,  how* 
evert  a  complete  Co^sliliau^ — ^ros«rred| 
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thoughtful,  even  satumitie,  Bomewhat 
giTen  to  gftllantTy,  but  more  to  scoluaioti 
and  reflection ;  careful  iu  \ns  att^utioii 
to  iippeara&c«a,  nltrajs  rich  t^nd  ebgunt, 
but  never  gaudy  or  ofi'ected  in  cos- 
tame.  Left  early  an  orpliarii  by  hi  a 
motbi^r'a  deatlit  and  dflpnvf^d^  by  hi^ 
father* a  frequent  and  prolonged  ab* 
6enc«s  from  Spaiutpf  any  really  parental 
watchfulness,  Philip  was,  nevertheless, 
carefully  trained  by  preceptors  whom 
Charles  Beleoted  with  discrimination, 
and  whose  efforts  he  sec  ended  ^  himself, 
by  letters,  in  which  he  sought  to  form 
iui  son  to  kill  gc  raft. 

The  occasion  of  Philip's  first  iiiar- 
riaffa  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  fur- 
nishes Mr.  Fresco tt  with  an  opportunity 
for  describing  the  eplendora  and  sin- 
gularities of  the  Spanish  oostume  and 
monnors  in  the  siiteenth  century^ 

The  birth  of  his  first  sop*  the  too- 
fftmona  Don  Carlosi  soon  deprived 
Philip  of  his  young  brido,  and  loft  him 
a  widower  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

In  J  548,  ho  was  sutninoned  by  his 
father  to  the  government  of  Flanders  j 
and»  making  un  almost  royal  progress 
through  Arugon,  embarked  at  Barce- 
lona, under  the  convoy  of  a  Genoese 
fleet,  eonmianded  by  tbat  hero  of  a 
Hutidrod  battle S|  Andi^ew  Doria.  All 
the  magnificence  of  magnificent  Italy 
was  lavished  upon  the  reception  of  the 
heir  of  Charles.  Mr-  Frescott  paints, 
with  glowing  colors,  the  journey  of  the 
Prince,  pursued  by  embassies  and  depu- 
tations, past  the  field  of  Pa  via — so 
florious  to  the  Spanish  arms — on  to 
111  an — the  proudest  jewel  in  the  Italinii 
crown  of  the  cmp<^Tor,  Thence^  by  the 
Tyrol,  through  Munich,  we  fallow  the 
grand  parade  to  Flanders.  We  have 
graceful  j  ousts  in  Lorn  bar  dy  and  splen- 
did tournaments  in  the  Nethedfujds,  and 
we  meet,  for  the  fir^t  time,  atnong  the 
roses  and  diamonds  of  these  festivities, 
with  the  personages  who  are  to  play 
the  greatest  and  most  tragic  parts  in  Um 
Rombre  drama,  yet  to  come,  of  PhiHp^s 
reign,  Egmont,  Van  Hoorne,  Savoy, 
Alva,  Through  all  this  pageant  of 
violet-colored  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold, 
and  crimson  canopies  fluttering  above 
tiers  of  lovely  ladies,  the  suiall,  silent, 
mistere  Philip  moves  like  the  shap^  of 
fate,  presaging  the  fKi^aSbld,  the  rack, 
the  bUck  draperies  of  the  Inquissition. 

Philip,  a^  Mr.  Fresco  tt  observes, 
discovered,  in  this  visit  to  Flanders 
and   Germany,    how  truly  h«   was  a 


Spaniardi  and  how  little  sympathy  he 
had  or  could  have  with  his  nt>nhem 
subjects.  They,  themselves,  made  th© 
same  discovery;  and,  though  Philip 
drank  more  than  was  good  for  him,  and 
put  himself  to  the  pains  of  touchhig-  his 
hat,  in  order  to  acquire  a  Fh^mish 
popularity,  he  Icfl  a  very  disagreeable! 
reputation  behind  him,  when  he  went 
back  to  Spain;  and  CharWs  found  it 
impossible  to  persuade  the  iinperiul 
electors  that  Philip  ought  to  be  king^ 
of  the  Romans* 

The  years  which  imraediat<?ly  follow- 
ed Philip's  visit  to  Flanders,  were  years 
of  humiliation  for  Charles,  who  was 
foiled  by  tlie  French,  and  beaten  by 
the  German  Protestants;  but  these 
misfortunes  did  not  much  affect  Spain. 
The  intense  Spanish  nationality  was 
too  much  delighted  with  tlie  possession 
of  a  true  Spanish  heir-apparent,  to  bo 
disturbed  by  the  reverses  of  the  em- 
pire* 

Charles,  losinjj  all  hope  of  perpetu- 
ating his  own  imperial  dignity  in  the 
person  of  his  son,  was  anxious  to  achieve 
for  that  son  some  extraordinary  acces- 
sion of  power,  which  might  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  holy  Roman  crown. 
He  accordingly  planned,  and,  with  great 
tact  mid  ability,  carried  tlirough  the 
project  of  a  marriage  between  Philip 
and  his  cousin  Mary,  now  sovereign  of 
England.  The  son  of  H^nry  it,  of 
France  had  just  won  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  Charles  could  not  allow  such 
a  move  on  the  political  chess-board  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

The  first  year  of  hia  new  wedlock  had 
not  eicpired,  when  Philip  was  summoricd, 
hj  his  father,  from  the  arms  of  a  bride 
whose  lavish  tenderness  he  had  begun 
to  find  somewhat  embarrassing,  to  re^ 
ceive  the  sceptre  of  bis  hereditary  do- 
minioDSf 

The  abdication  of  Charles  made  Philip 
the  foremost  figure  in  the  ix^litical  world. 
Master  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  of 
Naples,  Milan,  Franc  he  Comt^,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  army  and  the  most  formidable 
navy  of  the  world,  he  ruled  his  vast 
dominions  *'  with  an  authority  more  ab- 
solute than  bad  been  possessed  by  any 
Europeim  prince  since  the  days  of  the 
Caesars.'* 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  Provi' 
denee  had  devolved  upon  him  the  task 
of  main  Laming  the  endangered  unity  of 
tlio  church,  Pliilip  entered  upon  a  course 
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of  policy  which  ivas  a  perpetual  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  every  state  in  Ecttope- 
Arrested  for  a  moment,  at  tbo  outi^ct  of 
bis  career,  bj  ilh  unwelcome  conflict 
with  the  Holy  Sec,  which  was  forced 
tipon  hitn  by  the  Italiaa  patriotism  tmd 
the  personal  pride  of  Pope  Paul  FV*, 
Phihp  availed  himself  of  the  easy  tri- 
umph won  by  the  Veterans  of  his  Neapo- 
litan armyf  to  maniicst  in  the  clearest 
Tvay  the  settled  purposes  of  hia  heart. 

it  waa  a  portentous  eight  for  Prote^^t- 
ant  Europet  that  spectucle  of  the  vic- 
toriouij  Alva  Uumiliating  himself  before 
the  pontiff  whom  ho  hml  vanquished  * 

The  meauing  of  the  portent  soon  be* 
came  dijsmally  plain, 

Victoriotia  in  Franco  as  in  Italy, 
Philip  made  no  apologies  to  Hpufj  IL 
for  btfdting  hi 3  chivalry  at  St  Que d tin 
and  Gravelines,  At  the  peace  of 
Chateau  Cambresb,  Spain  received  a 
province  in  exchange  for  every  town 
which  she  surrendered.  Whon  tho 
death  of  Mary  deprived  bim  of  tho 
titular  crown  of  England,  PhUip  sued 
for  the  hand  of  EHzabetiu  in  terms 
which  made  it  clear  that  he  ntUi!<t  be 
received  as  a  master,  if  at  all,  and  that 
wherever  he  was  tnaster,  the  church 
of  Home  must  bo  supreme.  Eejected 
by  Elizabeth,  who,  in  this  first  step  of 
her  royal  career,  comiaitted  her^^elf  to 
the  caujse  of  Protestantij^m  and  national 
independencet  Philip  !oat  no  time  in 
tdlying  himself  with  a  daughter  of 
Catliutic  France.  As  soon  as  he  had 
ct^neluded  the  preliminaries  of  his  third 
nuptiub,  he  departed  to  put  his  house 
in  orden  He  traveled  through  tho 
Kethtriands,  confirming  everywhere 
the  bad  impression  which  he  had  for- 
moiJy  made,  and  satisfying  himself 
most  thoroughly  Umt  his  Flemish  pro- 
vinces were  mfected  witli  the  disorders 
of  freedom t  and  needed  his  healing 
hand. 

Philip's  theoiy  of  spiritual  medicme 
was  the  some  with  that  of  Loyola ;  ho 
thought  it  beat  to  extenuale  the  hod^, 
in  order  to  save  the  aotih  and  he  signal- 
ized his  return  to  Spain  by  suck  an 
application  of  this  sj^stera  as  astounded 
Europe,  and  revolted  even  his  own  son, 
Don  Carlos,  **  Better  not  reign  at  all, 
than  reign  over  heretics,"  he  had  said 
to  oao  of  his  couaciilori,  in  Flanders ; 
and  his  first  appearance  at  Valladolid 
WES  celebrated  t>y  a  grand  Atii&d^  Fe, 
in  which  those  heroic  martyrs  of  Spanish 
Protestontism,  De  Sesa  and  De  fioxae. 


expiated  their  sincerity  at  tho  stake. 
The  pages  which  Mr,  Prescott  eonsa- 
crates  to  the  aeeount  of  the  Spaniah 
persecutian,  are  most  moving  and 
manly.  He  has  written  nothing  mor^ 
worthy  of  his  fame.  So  stealthy  had 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  been  io,  hta  pre^ 
porations,  and  so  inexorable  was  Philip 
in  his  bigotry,  that  Protestantism  ia 
Spain  was  stiHed  suddenly  and  at  once. 

The  next  step  of  the  sovereign  who 
had  thus  deliberately  conatitnted  him- 
self the  crowned  personification  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  to  subject  Flan- 
ders to  tho  same  course  of  purification 
which  had  delivered  Spain  from  tho 
demon  of  progress. 

The  Ketheriandi^h  states  of  PhiUp 
worOt  at  this  time,  the  g!t*ry  of  hia 
dominions.  The  golden  Indies  did  not 
yield  to  the  treasui^  of  Spain  bo  large 
a  revenue  as  was  collected  from  the 
intelligent  industrjf  of  Flanders-  "Ant* 
werp  was  the  banking-house  of  Europe,'' 
and  its  merchants  '^rivaled  the  nobles 
of  other  lands  in  tho  splendor  of  their 
dress  and  domestic  establishments,"  It 
was  rare  to  find  one  of  the  humbler 
classes  **  unacquainted  with  the  rudi^ 
menta  of  grammar,  and  thero  waa 
scarcely  a  peasant  who  could  not  read 
and  write."  In  fact,  the  germ-^  of  that 
school  system  which  i^  now  the  pride 
of  New  England,  had  already  been 
planted  by  the  burghers  of  the  Flemiah 
cities. 

*'  It  was  not  possible,"  aa  Mr.  Prei- 
Gott  observes,  "that  fuch  a  people 
should  lon^  remain  insensible  to  the 
great  religions  reform  which,  having 
risen  on  their  borders,  was  now  spread- 
ing ovcT  Christendom." 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  perceived  the 
growth  of  horeiiy  in  Flanders,  and  had 
fulminated  against  it  the  most  dreadful 
edicts.  But  these  edicts  had  been  im- 
perfectly executed,  and  tli©  Regent 
Marairet  of  Parma,  thougli  instructed 
by  Philip  to  use  greater  severity,  had 
preferred  the  prosjiority  of  Flanders  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Philip  resolved  that  tho  work  should  be 
done.  His  resolution,  and  the  means 
he  used  to  execute  it,  gave  rise  to  the 
world-famous  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
— a  revolt  which  occupied  tho  greater 
port  of  his  reign,  and  which  ended  in 
the  humiliation  of  Spain  and  the  rise  of 
the  great  Protestant  republic  of  Hol- 
land, The  earlier  stages  of  tliis  tre- 
mendous conflict,  down  lo  the  execudoii 
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of  Egmont  and  Van  Hoomo — tliose 
Hetheriandish  berocs,  whoso  story  be- 
longs as  much  to  the  realm  of  poutry  as 
to  to  at  of  history — are  described  by  Mr. 
Prcacott  iQ  the  volumes  of  bia  work  now 
boforo  us.  Of  no  pasaago  in  hiatory  is 
tbo  mt<2rest  more  profound  and  dra- 
made,  The  intense  wm  of  PhUip, 
opposed  by  tho  will,  fully  as  ititenso 
*nd  mora  nobly  directed^  of  William  tho 
Taciturn;  the  pitiless  soldier  Alva 
matched  against  indomi table  preachera 
llkv  Marnii;  tho  insanities  of  tlio  Icono* 
clasts  replying  to  tho  atrocities  of  the 
Inquisition  j  Spain  standij:]pri  between 
death  and  famine ^  to  offer  the  crucifix 
of  Home;  Fkuders  answering  with 
Ley  den,  *- better  be  Turks  tbati  Pa- 
pista!** — with  such  materiab,  it  would 
hardly  bo  possible  for  the  most  ordinary 
writer  to  construct  a  history  whicb 
should  be  wholly  unattractive  to  Ameri* 
can  readers.  How  much  Mr.  Preacott 
hnB  made  of  the  episode,  may  be  easily 
guessed.  His  sketch,  not  yet  completed, 
will  be  the  best  introduction  to  the 
'  speciiio  hUtory  of  those  troubles  ;  aud 
we  are  glad  to  have  his  testimony  to 
the  value  of  that  work  upon  the  Nether- 
lands,  which  we  uro  shortly  to  receive 
from  Sir*  Lathrop  Motley. 

Two  other  eptsodea  in  the  life  of 
Philip  have  been  treated  by  Mr,  Pros* 
cott  m  his  second  volume,  and  conclude 
this  portion  of  his  work — the  eiego  of 
Malta  mul  tlso  story  of  Don  Carlos. 
To  the  ijTst  of  thesoi  the  historiani 
tempted  by  the  subject,  has  g^veut  wo 
must  think,  too  great  a  prominence  ; 
but  readers  in  general,  perhaps,  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  number  of  the  brilliant 
pfigii  thu^  added  to  the  book.  Mr. 
PMiDOtt  has  a  geutlemim's  sympathy 
with  chivalrie  worriors,  and  writes  of 
their  deeds  with  a  kind  of  gentlemanly 
enthusiasm.  Upon  the  tragedy  of  Cni- 
loa  little  hght  can  be  thrown,  tiU  a  cer* 
tmn  **  green  box,*'  not  yet  produced, 
aliaU  Bde  the  day^  But  Mr.  Prcscott 
had  mado  it  plain  enough,  we  think, 
Hiut  Philip  acted  a  cruel  and  unnatural 
part  hy  Ins  son,  from  his  childhood*  mid 
liiat  the  Prince,  towards  the  end  of  Ms 
life,  was  not  a  responsible  agent.  We 
ootifeis  that  we  cannot  escape  from  a 
oouviction,  that  the  death  of  the  prinoe, 
who  woa  convicted  of  msuberdmQtion 


and  suspected  of  heresy,  must  be 
charged  directly  upoo  his  dark,  unscru- 
pulous, and  bigoted  father- 

From  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  sub- 
jects which  engage  Mr.  Prescott'a  atteu* 
tion,  in  the  first  volumes  of  his  history, 
our  readers  will  see  how  intereatlug 
they  must  be.  They  wiil  see,  ton,  bow 
improper  it  would  b%  for  us  to  enter 
now  upon  any  extended  critical  notic* 
of  the  work — so  much  of  Philip's  his- 
tory yet  remoina  to  be  treated,  and  bo 
many  of  ita  most  iiuportunt  rela* 
tions. 

We  have  yet  to  witness,  in  the  tm^ 
men  do  us  comsiou  between  England  and 
Spain,  the  first  of  those  ^gautic  Em* 
ropean  confliota,  of  which  our  own 
times,  lot  us  hope,  are  beholding  the 
lost^tbo  final  emancipation  of  Urn 
Northern  Netherlauds  \  the  final  subju- 
gation of  the  Southera  Provinces  ;  tho 
triumph  of  commerce  over  militarjr 
blindness;  and  the  triumph  of  brute 
fo re 0  over  unenlightened  in dustry .  Tho 
interference  of  Spain  in  tlie  grtjat 
French  struggles  of  the  League,  and  in 
the  thirty  j^ears*  war  of  Germany ;  tho 
couqueat  of  Portugal ;  tho  seeniing  cul* 
minaEon,  and  the  true  decay,  of  the 
Banish  might — the$o  are  yet  to  be 
dealt  with. 

The  volumes  already  published  will 
not  merely  sustain,  they  will  enhance, 
Mr*  Preseott's  reputation.  His  style, 
though  still  deficient  in  finish ,  has  visibly 
gained  in  elegance  aod  in  force.  His 
narrative  is  tin  masterly  as  over;  hl^ 
ceneralixations  are  more  full,  brood,  aud 
luminous  i 

We  have  already  stated  our  impres 
sion,  til  at  the  episode  of  the  siege  of 
Malta  is  described  at  too  great  length.  | 
and  we  should  make  the  same  objection, 
ia  a  more  decided  manner,  to  tlio  ac* 
count  of  tho  cloister  life  of  Charles  V*, 
which  adds  nothing  to  tho  narratives  of 
Stirling  and  Mignet,  and  b  handled  In 
such  a  way  as  to  throw  it  i]uitQ  out  of 
any  vital  connection  with  the  history  of 
Philip. 

Yet  we  are  sure  that  few  readerj^  will 
lay  these  volumes  down  without  echoing 
our  hope,  that  we  may  soon  possess  the 
sequel  of  a  work  which  reflects  such 
honor,  alike  upon  it3  author  and  npou 
y«  country. 
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pOW  rich  imd  varied  are  the  enjoy- 
meots  of  the  tmreler  in  moun^ 
tainoufl  re^oDS  1  In  eon^tant  cbongci;* 
be  mes  hill  and  dale,  loftj  forests,  and 
smyi  granite  rocLs — now  a  Eveet-^mil* 
ing  meadow^  mid  now'  a  beetling,  awe- 
inspiring  precipice ;  below  Uimi  bloom- 
ing orcliardd  and  ricli  postttreSi  with 
pisiiceful  cattle;  nbofe  Uim,  the  silent 
soiitude  of  ice-eoTcred  crags  and  domes. 
New  objects  inceseantlj  hlrik©  liU  eje ; 
new  tenEationa  iiil  him  with  delight. 
And  when,  at  Ifi^t,  the  prospect  open^ 
and  firom  the  loft^  height  he  looks 
dowBt  as  from  a  monarch's  throne, 
upon  a  wid(?t  iaxnriant  plain,  he  ii 
pleitsod  with  the  cbangei  and  interested 
m  the  monuments  of  human  industry 
wbicb  suddenly  greet  bim*  But  aa  be 
wanders  through  tbe  plaint  he  is  soon 
weafied  by  its  endless  monotony;  he 
feels  like  the  strongs  aetire  man,  when 
suddenly  condemned  to  unbroken  idle- 
ness, OT  the  soldier  wbo  must  excbooge 
thi)  din  and  turmoil  of  war  for  the 
lonely  prison.  Stilly  the  plains  are 
not  alike,  all  over  the  earth.  On  the 
vast  tahle-land  of  Korthem  China,  men 
ar@  crowded  upon  men  so  thickly  that 
laws  are  required  to  govern  the  simplest 
of  daily  labors,  lest  they  interfere  with 
each  other.  In  the  Great  Sahara,  the 
traveler  sees  day  af^  day  pass  in  un- 
broken silenoet  and  blesses  the  first 
buman  face  he  meets  in  the  oasis.  The 
fertile  plains  of  Ijombardj^  aro  literally 
Qovered  with  cities  and  village??,  whibt 
the  ecinaJly  productive  Uaoos  of  South 
America  feed  millions  of  wild,  roving 
horses,  and  vast  distances  scpariite 
dwelling  from  dwelling.  Nor  are  tho 
children  of  the  steppes  less  different  in 
iieir  cbaracteristioa ;  for  climato,  and 
soil,  and  a  thousand  unobserved  influ- 
enoas,  ohange  them  from  £ono  to  zone* 
Even  nations  that  Eve  close  to  eooh 
other,  aro  found  thus  to  differ*  The 
Mongol  is  prond,  open>hearted,  and  bold  * 
careless  ot  old  usage,  and  brooking  no 
controL  Ills  immediate  neighbor,  the 
Chinese,  i^  as  cowardly  as  he  is  huinble ; 
and,  consequently,  fmse  and  trcoche-- 
roua.  He  worwbips  whatever  is  hal- 
lowed hy  time ;  void  of  faith,  he  ob- 
serves the  canons  of  his  creed  and  the 
laws  of  his  magistrates  with  nn wearied 
obedience.  Thus,  tho  two  nations, 
ipnuig  from  tho  same  tocfs,  liviag  in 


the  same  sone,  and  mingling  In  daily 
inteiOourSB,  are  found  as  for  apart  as 
the  inoes  of  Europe  and  Ai^ia,  But  the 
plains  of  tho  Mongols  are  high  above 
the  sea,  and  their  soil  is  covered  with 
sterile  sand  and  with  shingle,  while  tho 
land  of  the  Floweiy  Empire  is  fertile  to 
a  degree  known  to  but  few  parti  of  tho 
earths  It  is  also  but  little  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Steppes,  covered  with  heath,  with 
glass,  or  other  low  plants,  are  found  of 
unmeasured  extent,  m  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  hut  they  are  eommouly  looked 
upon  as  tiiM^cially  belonging  to  the  tem- 
perate sone,  because  they  are  here  moit 
frequent,  and  much  surpass  the  sandy 
barrens  in  the  vostness  of  their  extent t 
The  praides,  covered  with  sweet,  even 
verdure,  awaken,  most  of  ail  steppes, 
the  image  of  the  ^at  sea,  by  the  stmt- 
lar  color,  the  wavmg  motion  of  the*  sur- 
face, and  even,  now  and  then,  by  a  Fata 
Morgana.  But  the  impression  they  pto* 
duee  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveler  is  far 
di0erent«  Even  in  extent,  they  have, 
thanks  to  their  constant  undulations,  but 
little  of  the  vast,  grand  charaeter  of  the 
old  "  Okeaaos,  that  holds  the  world,  his 
spouse,  in  sweet  embrace.*'  Nor  do 
they  lead  ns,  as  the  sea  does,  to  distant 
lands,  and  enchanted  isles.  The  few 
plants  that  surround  us,  without  hreok 
or  change,  day  after  day,  lack  tlje  ani- 
mating, cheering  power  that  dwells  in 
water,  and  do  not  presenti  like  the  lat- 
ter, the  ever-changing,  graceful  forms 
of  restless  waves. 

At  first,  it  is  true,  the  sight  of  a 
steppe  causes  surprise,  by  its  imlimited 
extent  of  space  -,  and  when,  in  the  north- 
west, we  step  forth  from  dark,  dens*? 
forests,  and  suddenly  see  before  us  a 
smiling,  open  plain,  basking  in  bright 
smi!?hine,  and  glowing  and  glitterrng 
with  a  thousand  colors,  the  impression 
is  both  pleasing  and  strikiug.  So<mf 
however,  its  nnhroken  nniforraity  wea- 
ries the  wanderer ;  indi«sHnct,  half-un- 
oonseious  longings  fill  his  heart;  the 
desire  of  more  varied  impressions  sei^aa 
him,  wid  his  joy  changes  into  melan- 
choly. 

Where,  on  tbe  other  hand,  neither 
tree  nor  grass,  nor  even  traces  of  men 
appear,  and  scanty  ^  frugal  herbs  alone 
cover  the  sterile  soil,  there  the  steppe 
beoomes  more  and  more  like  the  desert^ 
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aad  e^er  sadder  and  more  desokte,  in 
proportion  aa  aislmul  lifc\  dso,  h  wftnt- 
mg.  Thus  eiMih  Bteppe  has  its  own 
marked  charaoteristiost  little  aa  tbt^y 
liaiTfi  yet  been  observed  What  a  dif- 
ference, for  instant^  between  the 
broad  plains  of  Huagarj  and  the  £a!t 
table-landd  of  Ut^por  Asia;  the  grass 
forests  of  the  Uanoa  and  the  carroo3 
of  Southern  Africa!  All  have  one 
feature  m  common  i  the  oppression  of 
wide  extent— of  being  granilt  a!mogt  in- 
finite in  space*  Bnt  whibt  the  desert 
i^  fall  of  terror^*,  the  steppe  is  more 
cheei-fnl ;  here  the  wanderer  h  at  least 
not  pariauod  at  every  stop  by  signs 
and  symptoms  of  death ;  tie  may  faint 
from  fati|j^ue,  and  his  mind  may  bo 
wearied  with  painful  monotony,  but  ho 
isLill  meetii  with  rare  sigos  of  life,  aiid 
does  not  feel,  aa  in  the  Sahara,  the 
breath  of  the  destroyer  in  every  current 
of  !iir. 

His  Bu  He  rings  are,  therefore,  of  the 
mind,  rather  than  of  the  body.  The 
ooustant  uniformity  begins  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  his  unoccupied  ihoughts, 
andtlio  unoijual,  completu  independenco 
of  external  inflneneea  causes  him  dis* 
comfort ;  his  louelinosi  becomes  a  bur- 
den, and  hii*  freedom  loathsome*  His 
fancy  wanders  far  and  near,  to  enliven 
hu  weary  mind  by  picture;]  of  the  past, 
or  by  fictions  in  unknown  realms,  in 
order  thus  to  aSbrd,  from  with  in  i  the 
accu3ti>med  variety  of  ideas  which  the 
outer  world  no  longer  suggests*  Thus 
It  is  that  the  itnagiuatioxi  of  the  dweller 
in  the  ebeppe  becomes  as  roving  and 
restless,  as  subject  to  vogue,  iTidi^tiact 
longingt  as  his  actual  life ;  but  it  1:3  not, 
as  iu  tlie  dread  Sahara^  filled  witli  grim, 
gaunt  images  of  alt  that  is  terrible, 
with  tales  of  bitter  deception,  and  of 
sudden  death  that  lioa  over  in  waitings 
Around  him  nature  lacks  variety,  as 
well  as  iodividuality ;  she  presents 
no  difiiculties  to  overcome,  as  in  Af- 
rican regions,  or  on  the  high  sea* 
whure  the  heart  grows  strong,  and  the 
knee  humble  before  God,  in  unceasing 
struggle ;  she  refuses  him  a  country  that 
belouga  to  his  natiou  only,  and,  above 
oil,  the  |)^reatcgt  of  boons,  a  home  of  his 
own.  Hcmce  arises  tliut  want  of  pow- 
erful motives  for  exertion,  and  even 
amusement,  which  is  auppUed  by  the 
more  varied  soil  of  happier  countries. 
The  steppe  has  not,  wo  must  confess, 
that  stimubting,  developing,  roEning 
inSuence  on  the  mind  and  the   heart 


which  is  felt  in  the  shadow  of  lofty 
mountains,  or  in  sight  of  the  blii# 
ocean.  It  retards  the  progress  of  races, 
and  hence  is  the  proper  and  pecnltar 
home  of  nomadto  tribes.  Thcro  mtin 
rarely  says;  "It  is  good  for  ns  to  be 
here ;  let  ns  build  tabernacles ;"  and  ho 
thus  remains  a  shepherd,  age  after  age ; 
never  pasdng  onward  to  Ixjcome  a  tiller 
of  the  soil ;  to  form  a  commonwealth, 
with  all  its  blessings ;  and  to  the  worf^hip 
of  the  Mn»es  and  the  Graces,  The 
children  of  the  unbounded  plains  of 
Middle  Asia,  where  we  meet  with  the 
most  perfect  steppes,  have,  through 
all  ages,  remoiued  wandering  tribes 
of  shepherds,  while,  hard  by,  the 
more  favored  plains  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have,  from  olden  times,  had 
settled  homes,  and  well -secured  boun- 
daries. So  powerful,  indeed,  h  tins 
influence  of  the  steppe  on  the  life  of 
man,  that  even  in  well- cultivated  Hun- 
gary, the  character  of  the  Magyars  still 
retains  some  nomadic  features  ;  and  in 
otlier  races,  as  in  the  Arabs,  the  truly 
great  and  glorious  epochs,  mid  uohle, 
enthusiastic  efforts  of  a  whole  nation, 
have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  sous 
of  the  steppo  from  their  original  con- 
dition. 

So,  too,  we  find  that  the  true  steppes 
of  our  continenti  the  pampas  of  South 
Amerioa,  also  liaTe  their  own  striking 
featuras,  and  their  strongly  marked 
chiidren.  Here,  nature  Euone  reigns 
supreme ;  no  oasis  reminds  you  of 
former  dwellers  on  the  sell ;  no  hewn 
stone  speaks  of  labor,  and  its  blessings ; 
no  neglected  fruit  tree  recalls  the  in- 
du.'^try  and  the  enjoyments  of  past  gene- 
r^itiojis.  The  changeless  plain  stretches 
far  and  wide  to  the  changeless  hori- 
zon ;  a  wide,  wild  theatre,  on  wliioh 
plants  and  animals  alone  lead  their 
mysterious,  unknown  life.  Even  the 
most  impressive  sight  of  the  pampas, 
surpassing,  in  grandyur  and  majesty,  all 
other  wonder.^  of  our  globe,  has  this 
lonely,  saddening  character*  It  is  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  bcmndlcss  plains, 
nhere  the  gigantic  La  Plata  is  seen  to 
roll  its  vafiit  unmeasured  masses  through 
the  peaceful  steppe,  amidst  solemn 
silence,  and  la  sublime  solitude.  Few 
are  the  traces  of  life ;  fewer  still,  the 
rare  objects  that  attract  our  atten- 
tion* hi  hidden  erevices,  a  cactus 
hides  its  round  bolls,  horrid  with  threat- 
ening thorns;  ami  now  and  then,  at 
vast  distancest  a  solitary  umbor,  tlie  onl| 
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tree  of  tbe  country,  rises  like  a  great 
landmark*  in  unspeiikable  loneline^t^  and 
sadness,  Occasioaallyf  thera  appears 
on  the  vast  plain,  where  it  rests  tn  deep* 
i>st  5oIitude^  the  huge  skeleton  of  an 
ammo],  that  lived  at  times  when  the 
Andes  wero  still  sleeping  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  ocean,  and  dreamt 
not  of  ever  raising  their  snow- covered 
heads  to  heaven-  The  whole  expanse 
of  the  pampas  is  said  to  be  one  great 
flepulehre  of  these  extinct  gigantic 
bipe^ls;  tmdt  like  ghostj  of  a  race  far 
older  than  matt,  they  rise  from  their 
^rare,  to  hear  witueas  of  Him  who 
made  both  them  and  us.  Of  hite  years, 
huge  mounds  uko  may  be  seen  to  rise 
on  the  plain,  coTcring  the  bones  of 
whoJe  generations,  that  now  slumber  in 
stiblime  isolation  in  this  va$t  solitude, 
Fomierly,  all  the  Indian  tribes  earn  id 
tbeir  dead  to  the  coast,  and  there  buHed 
tbem  bj  the  aide  of  their  fathers ;  now, 
they  find  a  resting-place  only  in  the 
midit  of  the  wQd,  inhospitable  desert! 
High  above  iti  a  black  point  is  seen  in 
the  air :  it  is  a  Condor,  slowly  tracing 
his  wide  gyrations  in  the  blue  ether  ^  or 
far  awavt  on  the  faint  hori^oni  the  ducunt 
form  of  on  ostrich  passes  and  vamshcg, 
Hke  a  dream  of  our  fancy,  Stillt  there 
m  an  indescribable  charm  in  lliis  very 
BoUtude;  its  wild,  uiifotterpd  freedom 
gives,  even  tho  traveler  from  the  far 
north t  an  idea  of  the  fervor  with  which 
the  Indians  love  it  here,  hoping  to  see 
itill  vaster  pomp  as  io  the  world  to  <^mo. 
These  immense  plains,  as  yet  bat 
little  known,  stretcn  from  the  straits 
of  Magellan  to  tho  Colorado  river,  cover- 
ing an  arva  four  times  the  size  of  the 
empire  of  France,  and  extending  in 
length  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
miles.  At  the  south,  snotv  and  icjO 
cover  the  ground  for  months;  at  tho 
north,  palm-trees  are  ieen  to  lift  their 
gtax^M  plumes  on  high,  and  the  brcexos 
ere  loaded  tvith  ricbeijt  fragrance.  They 
art,  strictly  speaking,  plains  of  the  tem- 
perate zone ;  but,  in  fact,  they  extend 
tbrongfa  all  geographJcAl  and  climatic 
xones,  and  eihlbit  the  richest  varieties 
of  natural  Efe,  perhaps,  known  in  oar 
globe.  It  is  hero  that  wo  see  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature,  and  the  raor- 
velous  gioodaess  of  our  Lord,  manifested 
in  the  most  striking  and  majestic  forms* 
They  present  to  us,  in  their  vast  citentj 
a  greater  variety  of  surfoce,  of  climate, 
and  of  products,  than  the  wild  fivresU 
of  the  Amazon,  or  the  sandy  Sahara* 


Far  down,  at  the  southern,  extremitj 
of  this  continent,  there  opens  a  plali}, 
barren  in  the  extreme,  and  covered  with 
countless  pebbles  of  porphyry ;  for  shin- 

fle  is  the  cbaractenstic  feature  of  the 
'atQgonian  Pampas*  In  the  south,  we 
meet  with  thick  layers  of  lava,  tho  result 
of  former  eruptions  of  volcanoes  in  the 
Andes,  which  still  rear  their  formidable 
craters  in  n  majestie  line  against  the 
horizon,  and  threaten,  ever  and  anon, 
to  speak,  after  a  silence  of  o^s, 
once  more,  in  voices  of  thunder,  to 
mankind.  These  parts  are  utterly 
Fterile,  and  apparently  forsaken  by  God 
and  man.  But,  from  thenee,  the  plains 
bc!gin  gradually  to  rise,  from  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantio  toward  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  ;  now  gently  ascending,  and  now 
mounting  upwordi  in  magmficent,  gt- 
gantie  terraces,  one  above  the  other, 
until  they,  at  lost,  reach  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  enow^^sapped  mountains. 
Towards  the  northern  part,  tho  pebbles 
become  smaller,  rich  tracts  of  land 
break  in  upon  the  barren  shingle,  and, 
finally,  make  way  for  luxurious  pas* 
turage,  where  are  found  large  end 
numerous  herds  of  Patagonian  cattle. 
These  would  bo  fertile  regions,  in- 
deed, and  happy,  were  it  not  for 
a  want  of  water,  of  wliich,  in  our 
more  favored  region s^  we  have  no  ade- 

Suate  cone  ep  tion .  T  he  q  nan  ti  ty  of  rain 
lat  ordinarily  falls  is  always  Email,  hut 
there  are  long,  dreary  seasons  of  abso- 
lute dioaght>  That  charming  traveler 
Darwin,  tells  us  that»  from  1B27  to 
1830,  not  a  drop  feB,  and  all  vegetation, 
even  the  bardjr  tiiistle,  failed  utterly. 
All  brooks  dried  np  in  this  great 
dmught— as  it  is  etill  called— and  the 
whole  country  appeared  like  a  huge, 
dusty  hi^h -road-  An  incredible  num* 
ber  of  birds,  wild  animals,  cattle  and 
horses,  died  from  want  of  food  and 
water.  Deer  came,  fearlessly^  into 
court-yards,  to  wells  dug  by  tho 
Spaniards;  partridges  could  not  fly, 
when  pursued ;  and,  of  cattle,  a  million 
heads  perished,  alone »  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nay,  the  grouad  be- 
ing so  loDg  perfectly  dry*  and  enormons 
quantities  bebg  dnily  blown  about  for 
years,  the  landmarks  became  oblitera- 
ted,  and  men  could  not  tell,  any  longer, 
the  limits  of  their  estntes!  In  sum- 
mer, the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  soil 
g:lows,  as  if  blighted  by  furnace- he  at ; 
in  winter,  violent  winds  sweep  unim- 
peded over  tho  plaiu,  and,  at  night, 
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bitter    froata    form    icQ   on    the    £ur- 

Here  lire  th©  PatagoBiatjs,  tb©  fubled 
giacta  of  old ;  but  much  m  their  Bim 
lias  been  exaggo rated i  it  surpiLSj^os^  ac* 
cordiog  to  the  ktejit  eiplorer*,  in  ht^ipht 
and  robust  strength*  that  of  all  other 
nations.  Among  two  or  three  hundred 
raeu,  C*tpt.  Fit£tQy  found  only  half  a 
do^oxi,  who  measured  utider  six  feeti  ttnd 
even  the  women  were  tall  in  proportion. 
Huge  cloakst  made  of  ttkios^  and  bouping 
not  un grace fulij*  in  ample  folds,  from 
tlie  j^houldera  down  to  the  ground «  still 
add  to  the  gigautio,  niAS&iva  impression 
of  their  w  boit^  appearance-  Th  eir  rough* 
but  Btrui^iit  hair,  la  oddlj  gathered  in 
netBf  made  of  tba  einews  of  islum  uni- 
Enalfif  and  yet  soems  in  keeping  with  the 
fantastio  pmuthig  in  red,  black,  and 
white,  that  adoms  their  facea,  marking 
broad  bars  aorosa  the  brow*  mid  hirj^e 
whito  circles  around  the  eyes,  Titua 
contrusta  Btrangely  enough  with  th*J  pe- 
culiar color  of  their  skin — a  hue  between 
pure  copper  and  old  maboganjt  hut 
easily  distinguiijhed  from  tiiat  of  all 
other  natives  of  this  contioenL 

Their  Imta  resemhlo  much  tbe  dwell* 
ings  of  gipHiea;  for  posts » the  stalks  of 
gigantic  tbistleB  are  rammed  iuto  ibo 
ground ;  other  Btalks  of  the  eame  Bhe 
and  ligbtnesa  ar^  fastened  on  above, 
and  tbe  whole  is  coTCred  with  undressed 
akin  a,  inclosing  it  above  and  on  three 
sides,  but  leaving  one  towards  the  6B£tf 
wide  open.  Witliin,  nothing  i«  iefln  but 
the  skins  on  which  these  cbildren  of  tbe 
wUdemess  sleep,  and  their  weapons. 
Among  the  latter,  the  boki  are  beta  tbe 
most  ^nnidabie,  and  the  most  familiar 
to  general  readers.  They  consist  of 
two  OT  three  round  pebble i,  hard  day 
balla  or  actual  lead  smd  irout  sewed  up 
in  skins  and  fastened  to  stout  leather 
thongs  of  (>Qual  length,  which  are  tied 
together*  The  Indian  takes  otie  Imll  hi 
hid  hand,  swings  the  other  several 
timea  around  bis  bead,  and  then  lets  the 
wliole  flj  at  the  object  be  wishes  to  sei^e. 
His  intention  is  not,  as  with  the  kusso,  to 
throw  down  his  prey  or  his  ad  ver^^ory,  but 
with  lilmosi  incredihle  skill  be  mmiagca 
it  £0  that  one  boll  strikes  a  hard  promi- 
nent part  and  reboimds;  the  otlier 
balls  begiii  at  once  to  swing  round  in 
4lSl  direction 3i  and  the  thongs  become 
m  interlajoed  that  eve  it  effort  to  unravel 
them  and  to  free  himself  makes  the  poor 
pnsoneT  only  more  and  more  beiplees* 
Ajtotber  powerful  weapon,  of  tike  cha- 


racter, is  a  single  ball  fastened  to  a  thin 
thong,  of  th©  length  of  the  arni ;  tliu 
ball,  weigliing  about  a  pound,  is  rapidly 
whirled  around  the  hoatl,  and  then,  witii 
terribly  increajsed  velocity,  it  strikoa  tho 
enemy  with  a  force  litUe  inferior  to  thitt 
of  a  rifle- bail  ;  in  a  band-to-band  Ggh£« 
the  Indian  uses  it  els  tlic  old  Swbs  di*l 
their  famous  **  Morning-star.^* 

The  food  of  these  Indiana  is  in 
keeping  with  tlieir  habits  otherwise  ; 
they  eat,  generally,  whatever  they 
can  reacht  without  regard  to  Savarin 
or  Kitchener;  but  their  main  staple 
consists  of  fillies  and  young  marea, 
which  tbey  stew  and  roast  in  varioiia 
ways,  of  which  even  the  good  burghera 
of  Copenhagen,  who  sell  borse-fleah, 
regularly^  in  their  market,  are  prohahlj 
still  unaware.  Common  deer  and  gua- 
nacos  are  not  despised ;  horn-encased 
anaadilloes  and  all-digesting  ostriches, 
appear  only  on  great  ocpCasions»  ThQii' 
taste,  however,  is  strongly  m  favor  of 
animal  food;  for,  of  vegetables  tbey  only 
know  two  humble  rootst  and,  oddly 
enough,  the  opicurean^s  great  de light » 
tbe  delicate  bud  of  the  artichoke. 

The  Patagouians  present  to  us,  per- 
haps, tbe  most  striking  instance  of  a 
barbarous  nation  combming  the  chase, 
as  a  national  pursuit,  with  the  raising 
of  cattle.  No  tribe  has,  tberefore, 
an  exclusive  right  to  any  part  of  the 
immense  territory  ^  and  all  roam,  free 
and  unimpeded,  over  their  vast  plains. 
Thanks  to  their  active  life,  and  tho 
good  Hpeed  of  their  horses,  they  travel 
witli  amazing  rapidity*  Tribes  that 
were  seen  in  September,  near  the  straits 
of  Ma^Uan,  were,  m  February,  next 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Mio 
Negro — a  distance  of  at  It^ast  2,200 
miles  I  They  bavo  poor  and  rich  men 
among  tliem;  the  ktter  own  forty  or 
fifty  horses,  and  several  dozens  of  dogs ; 
the  former,  at  least  one  dog  and  a  couple 
of  horses. 

But  tho  incredible  number  of  the  lat- 
ter, litt' rally  counting  miUions,  and  Iho 
prcifusiou  of  food,  ever  ready  for  con- 
sumption, are  naturally  destructive  of 
all  industry^  The  people  know  no  toil, 
nor  its  sweet  fruits  and  rich  ble^stng^. 
Social jflts  in  a  novel  manner,  the  hungry 
wait  imtil  their  rich  neighbors  bavo 
iinLsbed  tbeir  meal ;  and  then,  witbout 
ftsklDg  leave,  glide  up  to  their  stores 
and  help  themsidvos  at  discretion. 
Uke  our  fcHow-citi^f^DS  in  Utah,  they 
bvo  expansively,  and  know  the  great 
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Hit  of  eftjojring,  both  tlio  eompany  of  ' 
niiitty  wives,  ood  tlio  blessings  of  do- 
me^o  pc^ce^  Their  faith  hkrdlj  de* 
nerres  that  jKime^  though  it  is  anperior 
to  tiiat  of  other  aavagtes.  Thej  hard 
gockd  god^i  and  bod  gK>ds;  tba  former 
Eire  ia  caves  bencftth  the  groutid,  ta 
whi(?h  the  souls  of  the  departed  rehun 
after  death,  to  dwell  in  happy  com- 
miuiiao.  Tbo  bad  deitiea  are  wor- 
ship |fed  only  to  appease  their  anger. 
Tho  dweliefs  upon  earth  wero  tnado  in 
the  gyhterranean  caves,  mtd  their  maa- 
uer  of  acscountiug  for  the  difference  be- 
tween themaelTes  and  the  superior  Spa- 
niard is  notwithoat  originality,  because 
almost  tbc  only  in&tance  of  an  bum  hie 
acknowledgment  of  such  superiority* 
They  admit  that  tli©  gods  made  the  Pa- 
tagonlonsi  and  endowed  tbetn  with 
,ip«ar^,  arrows,  and  bolaa;  but  then 
»ent  them  up  to  the  surface  to  shift  for 
thouselv^es-  The  Spaniards,  on  tJie 
oontrarj^  were  gifted  with  guns  and 
Bwordj  m  additit^in*  In  like  fnonner 
they  account  for  the  fact,  that  they  bad 
rro  cattle  before  the  arrirol  of  these  for- 
midablo  strangers.  Animal  after  ani- 
nial«  they  say,  carae  forth  £roni  the  low- 
er regions ;  the  smallest  and  prettiestr 
first;  the  later,  less  diminutiTe  and  less 
handsome.  They  began  to  fear  for 
their  safety,  and  when  the  first  homod 
head  appeared,  tbey  were  sebed  with 
fright*  and  rolled  huge  stones  before  ibo 
opening  of  the  caves^  bo  aje  to  prevent 
ttU!  larger  and  moro  dreadfa)  beasta 
from  appearing-.  The  Spaniards,  they 
add  I  were  bolder,  and  allowed  cattle  and 
horses  to  issue  forth  from  their  strango 
birtb-pkce. 

Tlia  pectdlar  climate  of  iBese  plains 
has  ita  influence  upon  vegetation^  aa 
well  as  upon  man.  Oppressively  hot  in 
atunmer,  few  winter  nights  pass  with- 
out hoapfrostf  and  the  transition  is 
eommonly  as  sudden  as  it  is  stiijdng. 
Henoe,  a  coarse,  tufted,  brown  gFass<,  is 
the  almost  unirersol  Tetture  of  a  plain, 
OS  level  as  tho  sea,  and  without  a  etone, 
stretching  far  aiid  wide  between  the  At- 
laadc  and  the  Andes.  Along  tho  coast, 
mighty  masses  of  porphyry  are  strewn 
oyer  the  solitude ;  further  inland^  n  few 
low  beeches,  armed  with  spines,  break 
the  weary  monotony,  and  hero  and  there 
■belief  a  sensitive  cactus,  whoso  stamens 
eoiitajot  Bt  t  be  gentlest  touch.  Still  hi  gh- 
or  up,  turf-moors  and  bogs  at  times 
ibow  tbeir  dismal,  dnrk  outlines  on  the 
sterile  soil,  or  mimic  tho  tropical  forest 


with  their  gigantto  roods  and  rushes. 
But  on  the  plains  tbemselres,  tree- 
less, pathless,  waterless,  the  strangest 
change  takes  place,  during  Uie  four  sea- 
sons, of  which  we  have  any  record, 
Li  winter,  the  interminable  solitude  is 
covered  with  tho  large,  creeping  leaves 
of  thistles^  and  with  clover  in  richest 
abundance.     In  spring*  the  latter  disap* 

{>caiB,  leaving  no  tmce  behind  it,  and  in 
ess  than  &  month,  a  dense,  blooming 
forest  of  gigantic  thistles  rises  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Their 
stems  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
eye  cannot  penetrate  the  mass*  and  the 
plants  are  so  thickly  covered  witii 
spines,  that  the  miniature  forest  be- 
comes impenetrable.  A  few  paths 
only  arc  made,  as  impenetrable  as  the 
labyrinth  of  the  anoents,  and  known 
only  to  lubben  and  cnt^throats ;  so  that 
Darwin  was  assured  of  his  safety  in 
traveriing  these  strange  rc^ons  in  early 
spring  by  tho  remark :  **  Tbcre  are  no 
robbers  yet,  the  thistles  ara  not  up  !^ 
Ero  summer  has  foirly  passed  away, 
these  Inxnriaiit  weeds  have  lost  their 
sap,  and  with  it  their  frosb,  lujniriant 
green ;  tho  bulky  heads  bfiug  bearily 
down ;  the  leaves  are  ihrunk  and  shriv- 
eled ;  tho  dry,  dark  stems  rattle  in  the 
slightest  breeze,  like  the  dry  bones  in 
the  valley,  and  the  first  fierce  wind  of 
autumn  snap_s  them,  and  scatters  them 
over  tiie  plain.  In  a  few  weeks,  they, 
also,  have  vanished,  and  arc  seen  no 
more ;  the  humble  clover  reappaars* 
and,  master  of  tho  soil  for  a  seasion« 
spreads,  once  more,  the  richest  verdure 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach* 

True  to  that  beautiful  sympathy, 
which  £nds  even  tlm  great  kingdoms 
of  nature  in  sweet  dependence,  one  on 
another,  we  find  here,  also,  that  a 
scanty  fiora  fcUpports  bat  a  scanty 
faima.  Most  of  the  native  animals, 
moreover,  are  cannibals,  and  live  not 
on  herbs,  but  opon  each  other.  The 
tiger  and  the  jaguar  are  the  tyrants 
of  these  plains;  and  the  fierce,  blood- 
thirsty puma  preys  upon  all,  over  fol- 
lowed by  the  vulture  on  high,  falling 
with  lightning  Ppeed  upon  the  rem- 
nant left  by  his  nobler  companion. 
Peculiar  to  these  steppes  is  also  the 
guanaco,  a  reddish-brown  stag, with  baity 
ears,  and  soft,  smooth  fiir,  that  feeds  on 
the  coarse,  wiry  grass  of  the  most  sterile 
regions.  Fleet  as  the  gaEelle,  and  as  timid 
and  wild^  they  are  seen  in  largo  herds 
chasing  the  clouds  on  the  steppe,  or 
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Tvmhmg,  with  the  ewifbess  of  the  wind, 
dawn  from  the  mountain*hoights  to  th(?ir 
favorite  salt  moorB,  The  swiftest  and 
keenest  *>f  scent  nm  foremost ;  thej 
oxfimiiie  dl  around,  and  with  a  poculiar, 
penetrating'  scjund— a  shrill,  piercing 
neighing— thejr  warn  the  herd,  if  threat- 
ened by  my  dmnger*  But  thm*  they  only 
betray  thcmselvcB  the  more  readily  to 
Urn  wary  hunter;  and  yett  more  fatal 
stilU  to  them,  ia  tlieir  invincible  eun- 
osity.  Tho  Indians  lie  down,  and  then, 
with  nrm^  nud  legs  in  tlio  airr  attract 
tho  attention  of  their  game.  The  poor 
guaiiaco3  stand  still  and  stare,  then 
prance  and  leap  tihoai  in  a  most  ridicu* 
lous  maun  or,  and  again  stand  and  fttare* 
Some,  gtize  at  the  hunter^s  antics,  others 
manrel  at  the  red  rag  he  has  fastened 
to  hU  hmce,  and  waves  high  overhear!. 
They  approach  nearer  and  nearer*  fol- 
lowed by  their  uEwary  companions, 
until,  all  of  a  sudden,  tJie  terrible  bolas 
are  heard  ominously  to  whiz3E  through 
the  air,  and  the  dogs  open  with  ea^r 
harking.  Nor  is  this  the  only  curious  ha- 
bit that  murks  them  among  tho  strange 
dwellers  in  tho  desert.  Day  by  day, 
they  are  seen  to  return,  with  unfailing 
prociiilon,  to  the  same  .*!pot,  until  tho 
enormous^  heaps  of  accumulated  deposits 
furnish  the  Indian  with  ample  stores  of 
fuel — invaluable  in  a  land  where  bushes 
evvn  are  raro,  and  trees  almost  unknown. 
And  when,  at  last,  they  end  their  short, 
precarious  hfe,  they  crawJ,  with  the  last 
of  th«ir  strength,  to  the  kindly  (shelter 
of  bush  or  rock,  near  the  river,  and 
there  expire,  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  biuies.  andi  here  and  there,  aetu* 
ally  rairtiug  large  cities  of  the  dead. 

Further  to  the  north,  l^io  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  stretch  in  more  varied 
forms,  fnjm  tho  great  Atlantic  up  to 
the  Sfuow-tiovered  Andes.  A  liu-ge  por- 
tion of  this  vast  extent  ).i  covered  with 
swamp  aud  morass,  broken,  at  timea, 
by  ma.'^sivo  tuft^  of  reeds  and  rushes, 
and  again  by  still,  silent  pools.  All 
the  lovr  Irmds  are  filled^  for  a  time,  by 
the  abLuidant  showers  of  tlie  rainy  sea- 
son ;  Hiwn,  however,  dry  weather  comes 
again,  aud  when  the  water  is  evaporatedt 
luxuriatit  groi^ses  famish  excellent  pas- 
ture, whiUt  the  upper  regions  are  burnt 
and  withered.  Here,  also,  tho  colos- 
iol  tJiir^tles  01  the  pampas  ruise  tbeir 
gorgetHH  fiowers*  at  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feett  and  become  useful  even*  in 
the  ab)*ence  of  other  fuel.  A  few  peach- 
treeSi  even,  are  aoattcrcd  here  and  there 


by  chauce,  or  planted  near  the  raro 
homesteads.  But  when  moat  luxuri/int, 
these  steppes  suffer  under  the  disadvan- 
tage, that  all  the  water  is  brackish  and 
salt,  especially  in  summer;  and  then, 
moreover,  it  h  very  scanty.  Thm 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  no 
ealt  in  the  soil,  and  a  few  feet  below  tha 
surface,  or  in  wells  dug  for  the  purport?, 
sweet  water  may  bo  found  in  abund- 
ance. North  of  the  river  Salado,  and 
nearer  to  tho  Andes,  a  region  is  met 
with,  like  no  other  land  on  earth,  th© 
very  image  of  the  terrible  cur^e,  '*-  tho 
breeding  of  nettles,  of  salt* pits,  and  a 
perpetual  desolation."  It  is  an  almott 
perfect  plain,  where — 

'"Nor  bird  wnuld  smg,  aor  lumb  would  bleikt, 
Nor  aay  cloud  woold  crm**  the  vault. 
But  day  moreafled  from  boat  to  Jieat, 
On  Btony  druught  and  atcaim«U  i£dt." 

There  the  amazed  wanderer  meetii 
enormous  s alt-swam p§t,  and  sees,  witb 
iucreased  marvel,  tlio  salt  itself  bloom 
out  "  in  oddest  crystals*"  Not  a 
spring  refreshes  the  sultry  air,  pro- 
ducing the  cheerful  green  of  healthy 
plants ;  even  the  boldest  of  rivers,  swol- 
len in  time  of  violent  rains,  and  rushing^ 
in  headlong  fury  from  the  Andes  upoji 
the  desolate  plain,  meet  with  on  ignomi- 
nous  cud,  and  are  slowly  swallowed 
np  by  the  thirsty  sandal  Not  n  tree 
rises  to  break  the  mtolemble  level,  and 
to  relieve  the  weary  eye ;  at  best,  where 
the  salt  disappears,  the  ground  is  cover- 
ed witJi  pale,  grayish  globes  of  spring 
cactus,  and  their  longt  low  rowa^  broken 
hero  and  there  by  the  serious  and  solemn 
old  man^s  plantt  covered  with  long  gray 
hiur,  that  gt«'es  it  an  indescrihahly  sad 
and  mournful  expression.  But  these 
opuntias  are  the  very  blessings  of  t!ie 
pampas ;  they  are  not  in  rain  called  tlie 
"Springs  of  the  Desert.''  Growing  in 
the  poorest  and  driest  of  soils,  ever 
e deposed  to  the  pitiless  rays  of  a  bum- 
iug  sun,  they  still  liidc,  under  a 
thorny  outside,  rich  stores  of  refresh- 
ing, well* flavored  juice*  Atid  here 
again,  as  in  tho  Saliara,  wo  learn  how 
the  kindness  of  our  great  mother,  na- 
ture* instills  like  kindness  even  into  tha 
hearts  of  the  wild  children  of  tlie  diisert ; 
for  charity  makes  it  a  rule  in  the  pam- 
pas that  each  traveler,  as  lie  passes 
a  cactus,  shall  draw  his  knife  and  cut 
from  it  the  thorns  and  braucbei?,  to  allow 
the  perishing  beasts  of  die  wiiderness 
free  aocess  to  the  well-guarded  store- 
house^ 
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Many  are  tlie  Etratige  sights,  and 
wondrous  are  the  chiuiges  that  strike 
the  traveler  on  tlie&e  steppeSi  from  the 
^undless  fields  of  saaw* white  salt  to 
the  **  phantom  of  the  wDdemess"— the 
vUbn^iTy  minbow^  that  flees  before  his 
hape-s^ick  eyes  aoross  the  intennixiabLe 
iohtude.  But  of  ali^  the  most  dreadful 
is  the  pampero,  a  hardcane  of  the 
patnpias,  like  the  simoom  of  the  Sahara, 
Thfre  are  scaaons  in  suauner,  when 

'*Th<jm  i»  no  tnotJon  In  th<3  dumb,  doivd  air, 
Nor  nny  Boag  of  bird  or  iouad  of  riUj 
Gro«Ed  dorktiesflof  tb@  inner  xepolchre 
Ib  Qot  so  doddly  atilL" 

Of  a  sudden,  fleecy  white  cloucb  ore 
seen  rising  in  the  south-west,  cbangiRg 
BOW  Lato  quaint,  queer  shapes,  and 
now  into  (H^mal  hangings  of  deepest 
block*  Dmit  rises  atid  gathers  from 
iootb  ODd  north,  into  hnget  aerial  dra- 
peries, banging  in  mighty  volumes  be- 
tween beaven  and  earth;  tbe  cloudy 
pall  ginks  slowly  lower  and  lower, 
litful  eddies  lifi»  at  times,  the  pen- 
dulous skirts  of  these  most  mouraftU 
curtama,  and  rend  them  into  strange 
archeSt  portals*  and  windows^  through 
which  lurid  Lights  glow  and  glimmer 
ill  ever-ohanging,  fearful  flashes.  Hot, 
hissing  puff's  of  wind  are  felt,  and  tiien, 
in  a  moment*  the  storm  comes  raging 
down  from  the  snowy  caps  of  the  Andes, 
sweeps  with  indescribable  fury  across 
the  pampas,  and  swells  into  a  resistless, 
fatal  hurricajie.  Huge,  dense  clouds 
of  dust  and  sand  hide  uie  sun,  and,  even 
at  noon,  deep  darkness  covers  the  earth; 
lightning  and  thunder,  loud  and  fearful, 
sticb  as  are  known  only  to  the  tropics,  add 
to  the  terror,  and  whatever  bos  life  and 
lireath  U  at  the  mercy  of  the  God  that 
*^is  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm," 
The  cattle  flee  in  despair,  and  thousands 
perish  on  the  opeu  steppe;  others 
crowd  into  riirer  and  swamp,  and  are 
dro^rned,  unable  to  fltid.  In  the  pro- 
found darkness,  the  way  back  ta  the 
shore ;  while  men  lie  prostrate  on  their 
faces,  and  wait  for  the  passing  of  the 
tempest. 

When  the  Spamards  first  saw  these 
wide  plains,  they  were  covered  with 
countless  herds  of  guanacos  and  lamas  \ 
now,  as  the  original  plants  bare  been 
driven  out  by  the  invaders,  the  thistle 
and  lucem,  so  tbe  first  lords  of  the  soil 
m  the  animal  kingdom  have  also  bad  to 
give  way  to  the  horses  and  cattle  of 
Europe.  The  emu  olono,  the  South 
American  ostrich,  retains  a  put  of  his 


ancient  dominions,  and  stiU  b  hunted  W 
tbo  Guncho  for  the  sake  of  his  ma;:^ln- 
ceat  feathers,  Half^hid  in  the  ground,  the 
rabblt-Hke  bizcacho  also  survives  tbe 
geoerat  destruction,  and  undermining 
the  pampas  all  over  with  endless  pas- 
sagos  and  boles,  he  avenges  himself  ou 
the  proud  Invaders  by  many  a  danger* 
ous  fall.  Even  tbe  true  mailers  ofthe 
land,  the  Indians,  could  not  resist  the 
merciless  tide  tliat  swept  them  west- 
ward ;  and  when  tbo  Spaniards  obtained 
full  possession  of  the  noble  lands  aloug 
the  La  PlatiH  the  poor  native  tribes, 
who  had  no  Eettled  homes,  and  were 
restkss  wanderers  on  the  step  pes  ^  van* 
Lshedt  like  tlie  ghosts  of  olden  times, 
into  the  night  of  adjoining  forests, 
beyond  the  gray,  grim  rocks  that  arc 
scattered  in  wild  confusion  at  the  foot 
of  the  colossal  mountains,  Spauiai\is 
spread  over  the  plain,  aud  the  old 
Arab  blood  seems  to  have  coursed  once 
more  through  their  veins,  and  to  have 
risen  and  rejoiced  when  they  loved 
over  the  wide  prairies  in  unfettered 
freedom,  like  their  brethren,  the  Be- 
douins of  the  Great  Desert.  These  or© 
tbe  Ganchos  of  our  day s-^^a  race  more 
nearly  resembling  the  Centaurs  of  old 
than  any  other  people  on  earth.  Sons 
of  the  bold  cooquerors  of  tlieso  happy 
lands,  and  mbdfal  of  the  noble  services 
tendered  their  fathers  by  their  faithful 
horses,  they  carry  the  new*bom  child  on 
faorse*back  to  the  distant  priest  who  ts 
to  baptize  it  \  tmd,  when  bis  race  is  run, 
his  corpse  is  again,  in  the  same  way, 
borne  to  his  last  resting-place !  The 
Gaucho  stirs  not  &om  home  without 
mounting  his  horse,  which  is  ever  ready 
saddled  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  to  carry 
htm  to  feast  or  foray.  Covered  with  bis 
poncho,  that  leaves  liis  arms  perfectly 
free,  and  yet  protects  him  against  wind 
and  weather,  and  armed  witb  holaa  or 
lasso,  and  an  enormous  knife  bj  his  side, 
he  looks  from  his  prond,  prancmg  horse, 
with  keen  eye,  far  over  the  plain; 
and  a^  far  as  sight  can  carry  his  thought, 
he  is  master  of  all  he  sur^^eys.  He  is 
not  boimd  to  the  soil ;  be  does  not  obey 
a  superior,  and  is  contented  because  he 
has  out  few  wants,  and  these  most  easily 
satisfied*  With  head  erect,  and  a  car- 
riage full  of  conscious  streni^  and 
natural  grace,  guiding  bis  well-trained 
horse  with  surprising  ease  and  skill,  he 
looks  a  true  independent  man,  and  re- 
minds the  traveler  more  of  the  bold 
Tnario  of  the  Sahara  than  of  his  father. 
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be  Spniilard  of  Costlle.  Thus  wo  aee 
how  ©vt}ii  tiiau'i  God- like  nuturo  iss*  m 
nations*  as  in  individuidSf  affeote^  and 
changed  by  soil  and  climate. 

Jlh  hut  h  amoll  and  (sqnare;  a  few 
upright  postii,  with  wickorwork  be- 
tween tli«m,  and  clay  cast  upon  it,  oc- 
casionally covered  Witlt  skina,  while  the 
roof,  made  mostly  of  reeds  or  of  straws 
Itmtn  in  tbd  centro  free  e^ea  to 
smoke*  A  few  stones  or  sknlls  of  hones 
oro  his  idats  i  a  em  all  table  serves,  not 
for  hia  meals,  but  for  his  gambling;  and 
a  ortieifi^  and  d  saint's  image  com  plot  o 
liis  whole,  simple  famituro.  He  counts 
it  a  luxury  if  he  has  a  few  shoep- skins 
for  wife  and  children,  and  oven  a  fire  is 
not  one  of  his  daily  wunts^.  Meat  13  his 
only  food  I  it  is  roasted,  in  pigantic 
pieces,  on  a  huge  spit,  and  each  guest 
cuts  his  piece  aa  no  likes;  peaches 
and  pumpkins  are  the  only  vegetables 
he  knows,  and  bread  many  never  see 
during  a  whole,  long  hfe.  At  home  they 
irpend  their  time  in  sleeping  and  gamlJ- 
bng  ;  but,  as  in  all  soulllern  races,  here, 
also,  long  periods  of  utter  indolence  give 
way  to  sudden  and  furious  out-bursts 
of  intense  activity.  Close  by  his  hut  is 
bis  corral,  an  inclosure  of  strong  posts, 
on  which  vultures  and  hawks  sit  grave- 
ly, waiting  in  patience  for  tho  never- 
failing  feast,  of  wiiicb  the  immense  heaps 
of  horns  and  bones,  that  are  scattered 
around,  give  abundant  evidence.  Abroad, 
llie  Gaucho  i^  everebasing  and  courmng 
through  the  unbounded  steppe;  and  a 
most  noblo  sight  it  is  to  wtitch  tbofle 
Ihousimds  of  graceful,  active  borsesr  in 
all  the  beauty  of  freedom,  sport  inen-ily 
over  the  pkm.  It  is  a  monmfal  sight, 
on  the  other  band,  few  others  on  earth 
are  so  sad,  to  see  them  race  up  and  down 
the  vast,  parched  prairie,  maddened  by 
fierce,  implacable  tliirs^tt  and  treading 
under  foot,  in  tbeir  wild,  uncontrollable 
fury,  tbeir  own  companions  and  off- 
spring* And  when,  at  lost,  they  have 
scented  a  pool,  with  what  terrible  eager- 
ness they  ny  to  the  coveted  waters,  un- 
til, in  their  maniac  baste,  tl^o  foremost 
are  borne  down  and  cmahed  by  those 
that  follow — oorpsea  are  heaped  upon 
corpses,  and  a  huge,  lu^b  pile  of  dead 
bodies  done  marks  the  place  where  they 
snugbt  in  vain  to  recover  sweet  life  I 
Some  of  the  smaller  Btroams  in  the 
pfimpas  are  literally  paved  with  the 
bones  of  the- so  noble  creatures,  which 
have  there  found  a  mi^e ruble  deatt  in 
times  of  such  terrible  sulFering* 


The  smallest,  but^  probably,  the  most 
remarkable,  of  these  pampas,  aro  the 
northernmost  plains,  reaching  up  to  the 
Tery  foot  of  the  Andes,  Here  the  eoil 
is  loose  and  sandy*  covered  witJi  salt* 
and  utti^rly  unfit  for  the  growth  of  any 
plant,  however  frugal  and  huuibh^ ;  nuy, 
in  iioxne  parts,  it  presents  a  picture  of 
utter  desolation,  the  effect  of  which  19 
heightened  by  its  contrast  with  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  that  surrounds  it  on  aH 
sides.  The  eastern  portion  lias,  fortu- 
nately, lai:ge  riversj  and  can  bo  njode 
very  fertile  by  irrigation.  These  river  a 
are,  however,  themselves  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  for  they  form  a  system  of  theuf 
own,  not  connected  with  either  ocean — 
tlio  Atlautieor  the  Pacific — and  not  even 
with  a  largo  stream  falling  in  to  the  ocean  I 
Such  a  secluded  and  separate  syatona 
occurs  only  once  beislde,  on  a  large  Bealt^ 
on  tlie  whole  globe,  in  the  centre  of  Asia. 
The  rivers  of  the  pampas  rii^ing  in  die 
Andes,  flow  eastward,  and  unite  their 
waters*  after  having  passed  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  steppe,  in  three  great 
groups  of  lakes,  which  lie  one  above  th& 
other,  so  that  the  rivers  fall  from  the 
highest  lakes  into  the  lower^  and  thence 
into  tlie  lowest  All  these  lakes  aret| 
moreover,  of  salt-water ;  and,  in  winter 
and  spring,  their  shores  are  covered  with 
crusts  of  white,  shining  salt !  A  few 
pools  of  brackish,  sometimes  even  of 
sweet  water  are,  howeveri  found  at  no 
groat  distance,  and  to  them  the  adjoining 
regions  owe  their  fertility  and  abundant 
crops.  This  is  mainly  due  to  n  small 
group  of  low  mountain  St  that  swell 
gently  upward  in  the  southern  part  of 
those  pampas ;  they  are,  for  some  two 
mouths  in  the  year,  covered  with  snow^ 
which  feeds,  in  melting,  the  streams  at 
their  base,  and  thus  produces  a  vegeta^ 
tion,  without  which  neither  man  nor 
chttlo  could  Eve  in  those  inhospitable 
regions. 

Still  further  north,  we  are  told  b j  ihn 
only  traveler  who  over  ventured  so  high 
up,  lie  the  saUnus,  the  saddest  sigbt  of 
the  globe.  The  air  is  dark  and  dismal ; 
dense  fogs  restt  layer  above  layer, 
on  the  sterile  soil;  no  air  breath  em 
here ;  no  wind  over  dispels  the  sad, 
BoJemn  silence.  The  gproimd  is  covered 
ivith  salt,  tt3  with  newly -f alien  snow; 
here  and  there  crouching,  crippled  salt- 
plants,  without  leaves  or  flowers*  mark 
their  stunted  p^wth,  by  their  blacken- 
ed brancbeSf  on  the  glaring  white  salt. 
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Low  Life — In  the  Pampas. 


Hot  a  tn^e,  not  a  busli  c&d  be  seen ;  not 
A  ffpiTQ  of  grass  grows  mi  thb  v&jst  €e1d 
of  desoktbu.    Often  there  MU  no  rain 
for  eighteen  months;  and  the  few  rivers 
that   Aow  from  the  mountains  nbovo, 
open  the  accursed   lanti,    are   lost   in 
*  tb^  groimd  aa  soon  as  thej  reach  the 
Salinas.      IVhen,    at    last,    toin    fiUls 
ogahiT   the   salt  that  bloomed  out    in 
I  blight  arjstola  all  oyer  the  unbounded 
I  iteppe  is  dissolved,  and  then  the  plain 
"©hmigos  into  a  broad  expanse  of  black, 
brackish  rond,  cohered  with  scattered 
tufts  of  succulent  plants.     But  soon 
the  sun  returns;  perliaps  he  succeeds, 
^  for  a  few  days,  in  dispelling-  the  thick 
irmiBts,  and  in  an  incTedioly  short  time  the 
Tirater  evaporatcst  and  the  whole  coun- 
tiy,    as   far    a*   ©ye  can  reach,  pre- 
sents an  even  nairror  as  of  ioe,  on  which 
the  rays  of  light  break  with  such  force 
a3  to  blind  the  traveler  and  his  faithful 
horse.    Here  and  there  the  salt-snow 
19  heaped  up  by  the  wind  into  little 
drifts  of  fanciful  shape. 

The  wind  from  these  sahnas,  blowing 
most  6ereely  in  December,  b  the  fatal 
foe  of  all  that  lives  and  breathes.  Men, 
even  in  their  houses,  cover  face  and 
hands  with  wet  cloths ;  any  unprotect- 
ed paii,  touched  b^  the  terrible  blast, 
risea  instantly  in  painful  blisters.  The 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  as  if  singed 
and  "BCoichedf  and  the  bark  crocks  and 
peels,  as  if  burnt  by  the  intolerable 
heat.  At  night,  even  the  locks,  latchest 
and  keys,  inside  of  the  ho  uses »  are  so 
hot  thnt  they  cnnnot  be  touched  with 
the  naked  hand ;  men  feel  as  if  they 
were  snffiycating,  and  words  cannot 
describe  the  intense,  intolemble  suffer- 
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fot  less  terrible,  though  better 
known,  is  the  renowned  Despoblado, 
the  **  uninhabited  lands"— a  plain  on  a 
high  table-land  of  the  Andes,  perhaps 
10,000  feet  above  the  sarface  of  the 
8e&.  It  still  belonp  to  the  system  of 
eteppcs  or  pampas,  that  mark  so  strik- 
ingij  the  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
olSiongh  it  lies  high  above  the  line  that 
defines  the  last  growth  of  shrubs  and 
more  perfect  plaits.  For  eight  hun- 
dred long  miles,  this  strange  and  mys- 
terious plain  stretches  along  between 
two  paraUel  chains  of  the  Andes,  some 
of  whose  snowy  peaks  nse,  in  unsur- 
passed grandeur,  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand fact  above  this  elevaie^  table- 
land! But  what  has  attracted  most 
,  and  is  fltiU  the  Esarvel  of  all 


travelers,  is  the  faet  that  this  immensfl 
plateau  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
deep  vallevi  through  which  rnas  the 
only  road  between  Bolivia  and  Buenos 
Ay  res.  It  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
long,  and  often  not  a  huodred  yards 
wide ;  steep,  towering  rocks  bound  it 
on  both  sides.  Nearly  half  way,  lies 
the  town  of  Ingui.  and  to  the  north  of 
it  the  land  rises  to  its  full  height,  until 
colossal  mountains  approach  on  both 
sides,  and  closing  the  unique  valley. 
unite  once  more  above  into  a  level 
pampa.  Here,  also,  we  find  winter 
visiting  a  land  m  the  tropics  with  all 
the  severity  of  Arctic  regions;  hail- 
storms and  snow-storms,  of  uhheard  of 
fury  and  fierceness,  rage  all  through 
the  month  of  July,  In  the  midst  of 
tliis  melancholy  region  the  amazed  trav- 
eler meets  some  miserable  huts,  in 
which  dweU  tiie  unhappy  chUdren  of  the 
ancient  Pemvians.  They  know  neither 
agncnlturo  nor  the  raising  of  cattle ; 
proud  only  of  the  memory  of  their 
fathers,  and  boasting  of  mimj  a  price- 
less secret  handed  down  from  father  to 
son»  tiiey  prefer  misery  in  their  mourn- 
ful home  to  abundance  under  foreign 
masters.  Their  whole  wealth  consiste 
in  a  few  lamas,  theif  m^n  ocoupattou 
is  the  chase  of  alpacas,  guauacos,  and 
chinchillas,  of  which  uncounted  num- 
bers are  annually  sent  to  tlie  great 
marts  of  Europe^  A  few  wash  gold, 
after  heavy  rains ;  others  gather  snow, 
and  carry  it  down  to  the  lower  countiy. 
Here,  al^^o,  extensive  plains  of  salt  oc- 
cur, which  the  inhabitants  break  into 
large  pieces,  and  loading  tlieir  patient 
lamas  with  the  pure,  sparkling  burden, 
sell  it  in  the  nearest  cities.  Travelers 
are  apt  to  becc^mo  *' salt-blind,"  from  tho 
Insufferable  glare  of  the  sun  on  these 
mirror- tike  plains,  as  those  on  the  high 
glaciers  and  ice-fifilds  of  the  Alps  be- 
come **snow»blind," 

Such  are  the  pampas  of  our  continent 
where,  in  the  doy,  the  snn  moves  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  and  at  noon  stands 
in  the  north ;  where,  at  night,  the  glo- 
rioas  sign  of  the  southern  heaven — the 
great  south  em  cross— shines  with  un- 
wonted brilliancy— the  comfort  of  the 
blind  heathen,  the  sweet  symbol  of  the 
Christian ;  where,  by  night  and  by  day, 
in  all  Reasons  and  all  ages,  we  may 
bear  the  words :  * 'Arise,  go  forth  into 
the  plain,  and  I  will  there  talk  vrith 
thee  I**  and  behold,  as  the  prophet  did, 
•^*  the  glory  of  the  Lord  standing  there,'* 
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A   LEGEND   OF   BLSINOBE. 

OBUT  she  had  not  her  peer 
)  In  the  kingdom,  far  or  near; 
For  Grod's  hand  had  never  made 

Bach  royalty  before. 
All  proud  passions  seemed  to  dwell. 
Like  the  voices  in  a  sheU, 
In  the  snowy  bosom's  swell 

Of  Queen  Maud  of  Elsinore. 


As  the  folds  of  midnight  cloud, 
With  their  starry  splendors,  shroud 
Pale  Diana,  as  she  moves 

Across  the  western  skies ; 
So  her  midnight  douds  of  hair 
Trailed  upon  her  shoulders  bare. 
Shrouded  all  her  forehead  fair. 

And  made  shadows  in  her  eyes. 

From  the  dizzy  castle  tips. 

She  would  watch  the  silent  ships. 

Like  sheeted  phantoms,  coming 

And  going  evermore ; 
While*  the  twili^t  settled  down 
On  the  sleepy  httle  town, 
On  the  gables,  quaint  and  brown, 

That  had  sheltered  kmgs  of  yore. 

Her  blue  eyes  drank  in  the  sight, 
With  a  full  and  still  delight ; 
For  it  was  as  fair  a  scene 

As  aught  in  Arcadie : 
Through  the  vellow-beadidd  grain — 
Through  the  hamlet-studded  plain — 
Like  a  trembling  azure  vein. 

Pulsed  the  river  to  the  sea. 


Spotted  belts  of  cedar-wood 
Partly  clasped  the  widening  flood ; 
Like  a  knot  of  daisies  lay 

The  hamlets  on  the  hill; 
In  the  ancient  town  below. 
Sparks  of  light  would  come  and  go. 
And  faint  voices,  strangely  low. 

From  the  garrulous  old  milL 

Hero  the  land,  in  grassy  swells. 
Gently  rose ;  there,  sunk  in  dells 
With  wide  mouths  of  crimson  moss. 

And  teeth  of  rock  and  peat ; 
And.  in  statue-like  repose. 
An  old  wrinkled  mountain  rose, 
With  its  hoary  head  in  snows, 

And  musk-roses  at  its  feet. 
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A  Legend  ^f  Mtmmt. 

While  the  silTeT-sounding  bells. 

That  came  trembliag  tbrotjgh  the  dells, 

Like  rich  swells  of  mtisic  broke 

On  the  enchanted  e&r: 
Thore  wa.4  some  things  Id  their  chimes 
That  called  up  th#  minstrel  times. 
Olden  poctSf  and  their  rhymes. 

Like  touoht  cjmbalB  fitie  tind  dear* 
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And  BO  oft  eho  sat  alone, 
la  the  turret  of  gray  ^tone. 
Looking  o'er  red  miles  of  heath* 

Dew- dabbled,  to  the  sea, 
That  there  grow  a  t-illage  crj. 
How  Maad's  cheeks  did  lose  their  dye, 
A3  a  ship,  once,  sailing  hj. 

Melted  past  the  sapphire  lea. 


*Lad7  Maud,"  they  said,  '4s  vain; 
With  a  cold  and  £11  e  disdaia 
She  walks  o^er  m^ad  at]d  moor, 

She  walketh  hy  the  sea^ — 
Sitteth  ia  her  tower  alone, 
Liko  Qlaone  carved  in  stan#^^ 
Like  the  queen  of  half  a  zone— 
Ah,  so  icy-proud  ia  she  !'* 


When  ^f and  walked  abroad,  her  feet 
Seemed  far  sweeter  than  the  sweet 
,*  Wild-flowers  that  woo!d  follow  her 

With  iridescent  oyes : 
And  the  spangled  eglantine, 
And  the  honeysackfo  vine, 
Hitnning  round  and  round  the  pine. 

Grew  tremulous  with  surprise. 


But  she  passed  by  with  a  stare. 
With  a  half  unconscious  air. 
Making  waves  of  golden  froth 

Upon  a  sea  of  maize ; 
With  her  largo  and  clouded  ejea 
Looking  throogh  and  through  the  skies, 
As  if  Grod^s  rich  paradise 

Were  growing  upon  her  gase* 


Her  lone  walks  led  all  one  way. 

And  all  ended  at  the  gray, 
And  the  ragged ^  jagged  rockft, 

That  tooth  the  dreadful  beach : 
There  Queen  Maud  wo  aid  stand,  the  eweet! 
With  the  white  eurf  at  her  feet. 
While  above  her  wheeled  the  fleet 

Sparrow-hawk  with  startling  screech. 
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A  Legetid  of  EUuiore.  [Jaa.: 

When  the  stars  had  Uossomed  brighti 
And  the  gardens  of  the  nu^t 
Seemed  ail  foil  of  marigolds 

And  fiolets  astir; 
Maiden  Maud  would  sit  alone, 
And  the  sea  with  inner  tone, 
Half  of  melody  and  moan) 

Would  rise  up  and  speak  with  her. 


And  she  ever  loved  the  sea — 
God's  half  nttered  mystery — 
With  its  million  lips  of  shells, 

Its  never-ceasing  roar ; 
And  'twas  well  that,  when  she  died» 
They  made  Maud  a  grave  beside 
The  blue  pulses  of  the  tide, 

'Mong  the  crags  of  Elsinore. 


One  red-leaf  falling  mom. 
Many  russet  Autumns  gone, 
A  lone  ship  with  folded  wings 

Lay  dozbg  off  the  lea ; 
It  came  silently  at  night, 
With  its  wings  of  murky  white 
Folded,  after  weary  flij^t — 

The  worn  nurslmg  of  the  sea ! 

Crowds  of  peasants  flocked  the  sands ; 
There  were  tears  and  clasping  handi(^ 
And  a  sailor  from  the  ship 

Passed  through  the  grave-yard  gate. 
Only  **  Maud,"  the  head-stone  read ; 
Only  Maud  ?    Was 't  all  it  said  ? 
Why  did  he  bow  his  head. 

Weeping,  ''Late,  alas!  too  late?" 

And  they  called  her  cold.     God  knows .... 
Underneath  the  winter  snows. 
The  invisible  hearts  of  flowers 

Grow  ripe  for  blossoming ; 
And  the  lives  tnat  look  so  cold. 
If  their  stories  could  be  told, 
Would  seem  cast  in  j?entler  mould. 

Would  seem  full  of  love  and  spring. 
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FART  I*— THE  COCKFIT, 

*  Tli«»  ihip  wtu  cheered^  tint  harbor  elearad ; 
M«?rrily  did  we  drop 
Bf'low  the  kirk,  below  Lhe  hJU^ 
tidow  tiio  li^ht-hoofiO  lop/* 


I  WAS  Sfitting  one  dull,  dreary  roorn- 
ing  with  ray  heela  staring- — with 
great  outward  satisfaction — at  tie  firo, 
when  tho  bell  mngt  and  the  postman 
hroagbt  mo  a  letter.  It  v/m  a  porten- 
tous biokmg  docutoent,  wrapp<*d  in  a 
huge  yellow  envelope,  sealed  with  ft 
grctat  Bp latch  of  red  wai,  and  franked 
OTcr  tb@  addros^i  with  the  omiootis 
words,  "-Navy  Department*  Official 
business." 

I  have  not  the  least  donbt  that  many 
a  poor  trembling  mariner  has  endured  the 
samd  heart-sick  feelings,  as  came  over 
my  ffpiiits,  on  l:»eholding  a  Eimilar  terri- 
ble engine — so  calculated  to  scatter  dis- 
may in  pf^actful  families — when  about 
to  be  pryed  out  of  a  happy  berth  on 
ehorCt  and  sent  away  out  upon  the  salt 
iea*,  to  the  Lord  only  knows  where. 

The  long,  elim  icicleg,  which  hung 
stiff  and  sharp  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  windowsi  ratthng  in 
the  rough  blasts  of  a  bleak  March  wind» 
were  not  eolder  or  more  dismal  than  I 
was,  afl  I  sbwly  tore  off  the  cover  of 
tho  dooument.  I  knew,  by  instinct, 
what  would  bo  the  con  ten  ts,  and  I  was 
riot  a  wbit  wide  of  the  marL»  1 1  was 
vory  brief— these  epistles  usually  are — 
and  it  was  couched  in  the  ordinary  caJ5t 
— a  peremptory t  and  by  no  means  afifec- 
tionnte,  style. 

This  was  its  porport:  "Sir,— *youape 
hereby  appointed  ^ag  lietitenant  of  the 
Mttiiterrancan  squadpon,  and  will  pro* 
oeed  forthwith  to  report  for  doty  on 
board  the  frig^ato  Cumberland/*  While 
perusing  this  eiqplicit  and  expressive 
missive »  I  recollect  there  was  a  spark 
flew  in  both  my  eyes  firom  tho  fire  ;  and 
when  the  baby  was  brought  to  mei  as 
was  customary  in  the  morning,  to  fondle 
and  tumble  about  the  carpet,  I  could 
hardly  see  die  little  wttcli,  though  her 
downy  cheeks  were  buried  in  my  whisk- 
ers, and  the  soft,  fat  s^tn^  were  twined 
around  my  throat. 

•'  Another  cruise,  my  dear,"  said  I  to 
my  wife,  poiutiug  to  the  napert  which 
had  fallen  open  upon  tlio  floor,  **  But 
you  won* t  go*  will  you  V*  exclaimed  my 


help*m&te  with  a  ihudder,  as  we  nearly 
let  the  baby  drop,  between  us.  "Why, 
you  know  I  must;"  I  replied,  me- 
chanically, ^*  unless  I  toss  up  my  com- 
mission and  resign,  and  one  don't  care 
to  take  a  step  of  that  nature^  here  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  ^r  it*s  so  apt 
to  derange  the  purser's  accounts,  and — 
so  I  fear  there's  no  help  for  me." 

The  servant  announced  breakfast. 
"What  will  you  have?"  inquired  my 
help- mate,  as  e?he  took  a  place  at  the 
table,  **  Tea,  of  the  blackest  and 
strongest  decoction,"  I  said  sadly^  for 
the  document  bad  taken  the  edge  off 
my  appetite  for  solids ;  and  be  assured, 
brother  sailor,  that  tea  is  your  friend  on 
these  occasions,  for  it  gives  you  a  etout 
and  indifferent  heart. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  how,  for  a 
time,  there  were  individuals  about  the 
prendses,  busily  employed  making  up 
all  sorts  of  linen,  and  other  invisible 
gear  ;  while  the  tailors  fitted  me  out  in 
blue  broadcloth  and  bullion ;  until  finally 
my  kit  was  pronounced  perfect,  and 
away  1  went. 

Very  sad  it  made  me  to  go,  and  I 
was  not  daary  of  epithets  upon  the 
world  at  large,  and  the  Navy  Deportment 
in  particul^ :  but  one  muy  as  well  rail 
at  the  northwest  wind,  while  the  break- 
ers are  dashing  on  a  lee  shore,  as  to 
look  for  sympathy  in  that  quarter ;  and 
so  I  might  have  saved  my  breath* 

I  joined  the  frigate,  I  remember,  in 
a  blinding  snow-storm.  She  lay  chain- 
ed to  the  piers  of  the  dock -yard,  widi 
her  lofty  masts,  black  yards,  spar  deck, 
and  battery t  sheeted  in  snow,  while  the 
boats  coming  from  the  receiving  hulk, 
in  the  str<^am,  were  crowded  with  a  liv* 
ing  freight,  which  were  to  compose  the 
crew.  There  were  about  five  nundred 
of  these  lost,  oonaisting  of  ^e  usual 
reckless,  careless  epiritSr  who  roam  over 
the  ocean,  from  all  climes,  and  of  all  na- 
tions, indudiog  a  goodly  portion  of 
newly  imported  wild  Irishmen,  and  a 
few  hardy  Yankee  salts. 

The  ship  was  commissioned,  and  for 
about  a  fortnight  after,  in  addition  to 


Scatnpamas. 
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Ui9  aever-ceaimg  confusion  which  reigns 
on  board  a  Ydssd  newly  pnt  in  ser- 
vice, there  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  tor- 
nado of  doek-yard  artiaans — carpen- 
teri — riggers — tinkera,  and  the  like— - 
who  ruaSed  distraotedlj  about,  tearinf^ 
everything  to  piecei  tiiat  had  been  ef- 
feetod  before,  and  never  fleemiag  tu 
pleaso  anybody. 

It  13  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  general 
nUe,  that  there  is  always  a  wide  differ- 
flnco  of  optnioD  between  the  dock-yard 
people  and  the  mariners,  witb  regard  to 
the  comparative  utility  of  the  various 
improvements  or  £ttln^  of  a  sea-going 
ship,  and,  in  the  end>  both  parties  are 
not  disinclined  to  part  with  each  other 
as  soon  as  practicable* 

Our  trials,  Ln  this  respect,  were  not  of 
long  ^uratioo,  and  one  bright,  pleasant 
moming,  early  in  the  mouth  of  May, 
Anno  Domini  1852,  tbe  sailing  orders 
came. 

When  the  tide  mode  in  the  afternoon » 
the  pilot  gave  the  word,  tUo  iron  fasts 
were  let  run  from  tho  ports,  the  sla- 
ginga  hauled  on  shore,  and  elowly  the 
vossera  head  swung  off  from  tho  pier- 
head towards  the  stream*  There  was  a 
low,  aquat  steam -tog  in  readLuess  for  us, 
paintea  very  red,  and  looking  extremely 
mfemal  and  wicked,  as  she  lay  at 
a  wharf  some  distance  astern,  and  only 
evinced  her  spleen  at  intervals,  by  short 
splenetic  coughs  from  her  escape  pipes, 
as  if  she  was  viciously  inclined  upon 
bursting  licr  boUers^  out  of  the  purest 
spite  wxd  ragOj  right  under  tlie  frigate* s 
counters. 

**  Are  the  hawners  ready  V^  cried  tho 
first  lieutenant,  A  toss  of  the  hand 
was  the  aflS^nnativ©  reply  from  the  man 
on  board  the  tug,  and,  without  a  me- 
mentos hesitation  or  timidity ,  the  red 
beast  screwed  noiselessly  alongside  the 
ship,  and  seizing  her  with  a  nip  Uke  to 
a  forceps,  the  broad  propeller  vibrated 
backwards  and  forwards  for  a  moment ; 
and  then,  as  if  tired  of  sueli  nonsense^ 
with  a  whirling  spin,  tbat  made  the  wa- 
ter foam^  fibe  breasted  her  enormoug 
burden  slowly,  but  suioly,  down  tho 
harbor  of  Boh  ton. 

A  little  before  sunsett  we  reached  llie 
outer  anchorage  of  Nantasket  Roads, 
where,  the  wind  being  unfavorable,  we 
let  go  an  unebor.  Tho  steam  tug,  hav- 
ing appareutiy  done  her  worst  in  drag- 
ging UH  away  from  our  homes,  rested 
plaoMly  beside  vm  for  a  time,  in  the  en* 
jojment  of  our  grief;   when,  having 


taken  on  board  iome  pleasant  friends, 
who  had  oom©  to  seo  the  last  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  globe,  they  departed, 
leaving  us  poor,  sad,  woe*begone  mor- 
tals, to  brood  over  our  sorrows  alone* 

At  early  dawn,  the  following  day,  the 
wind  came  furtively  fair.  I  am  inolined 
to  this  opinion,  though  I  did  not  feel  it, 
nor  ask  a  soul  about  it ;  for,  I  waa  mudh 
too  miserable  to  core  for  anything  of 
tbo  sort  Yet,  I  felt  assured  my  sur- 
mise was  correct,  because  I  heard  the 
sharp  ring  of  the  boatswains'  whistles, 
with  the  cry^of :  **A11  hands  up  anchor.*' 
Then  again  there  was  a  short  race 
around  the  capstans,  but  preseutiy  the 
tramp  of  tho  busy  feet  ceased;  the 
word  was  passed  along  the  gun  deck  to 
"^^ secure  the  cable;'*  and  then,  I  knew 
again  that  we  were  not  oflf  yeL 

I  made  a  determined  effort  some 
hours  later*  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  upper  air.  The  weather  had  changed, 
as  the  barometer  had  predicted  i  the 
horizon,  where  tho  sun  rose,  looked 
hard  and  gloomy;  and  tho  wind,  too,  was 
creeping  stealthily,  but  steadily,  from 
the  same  direction.  Before  noon,  rain 
came,  and  then  the  pilot  muttered  that 
he  felt  '^  duborsome**  about  the  appear- 
ances. One  of  the  ocean- steamers 
was  anchored  near  us;  but  presentiy 
she  struck  her  paddles  deep  into  the 
water,  and,  turning  her  nose  up  at  sails 
and  head  winds,  dashed  away  towards 
Halifax*  It  was  a  mafter  of  discussion 
With  us  at  dinner,  that  day,  if  the  stew^ 
ard  of  the  Cunarder  had  not  supplied 
her  ^-ith  a  superabundauco  of  provisions, 
since  long  before  night,  with  a  rising 
head  sea  and  strong  ^e,  she  must  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  her  reroluticms, 
while,  perhaps,  her  passengers  increas- 
ed theirs.  In  fact,  with  our  bi^  hull, 
and  the  very  slight  and  almost  imper^ 
ocptible  oscillations  caused  by  the  ocean 
swell,  the  young  marine  officer  was 
heard  patlietieally  to  request  tlie  caterer 
not  to  cook  any  delicacies  for  him,  of 
any  kind  or  description.  From  that^ 
those  of  Urn  strong  stomachs  divined 
that  the  soldier  prererred  the  land  for  a 
leugtbened  residence*  Tho  warning, 
however,  to  the  caterer,  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  supererogation,  for  no  oppor* 
tunlty  presented  itself  daring  our  stay 
at  tho  Roads  for  procuring  delicacies 
of  the  most  frugal  sort ;  with  the  excep- 
tiou  of  a  merchant  in  a  boat,  from  the 
famous  town  of  Hull,  hard  by  the  anchor- 
age.    He  came  dose  under  the  frigate*s 
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stem«  and,  holding  up  a  coupk  of  eggs^ 
^kcd  if  **some  wun  of  you  feUeTS 
keer'd  to  buy  'em.**  Ho  iil#o  volon- 
teered  to  **  go  and  kitoh  somo  tom  cod," 
but,  gaining  no  heed  to  bis  solicitations, 
he  sailed  away  disguatsd* 

For  BIX  tedious  days,  the  easterly 
gale  howled  dismally,  while  the  rain 
Fell  chillingly,  in  concert*  There  we 
layi  ready  for  sen,  the  gons  seoured,  the 
messenger  |»a3aedf  the  capstan  bars  laid 
beside  the  capstans,  and  all  dancing 
attendance  upon  the  perverse  wind, 
while 

** AH    the    noiiiy    warea    went   freshly 

leaping, 
Uko  gBinoiOtiie  hdy»  otot  the  church  yard 
dfsm." 

The  only  object  which  seemed  to  reTel 
with  delight  in  this  dreary  scene  was 
our  friend  the  red  steam-tug.  She  was 
evidently  out  on  a  frolic.  During  the 
heaviest  and  wildest  weather,  the  mon- 
ster, as  if  conscious  of  her  iron  muscle 
and  power,  would  go  plunging  out  to 
sea,  m  and  out  and  around  the  angry 
ledges  and  breakers,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  huge  lobster  *  with  her  re- 
YoVfiag  olaws  ready,  at  a  nioment*s 
notice,  to  snap  up  any  misguided  bark 
that  had  unfortunately  been  diiren,  in 
djstressi  upon  tlie  pitiless  rocks  by  the 
g^^» 

How  we  all  doled  through  the  time, 
during  this  tedious  weather,  I  leave  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  sea  to  imagioe. 
For  my  own  port,  I  mustered  up  a  little 
energy  one  morning,  and  arranged  my 
traps  in  some  show  of  order,  I  lived 
down  in  a  dark,  gloomy  aperture  of  the 
sbi^,  ia  a  plaice  called,  for  what  reason 
bnun  of  man  cannot  divine,  the  cockpit. 
It  is  always  associated  in  roy  mind  with 
the  •*  spot  where  Nelson  died*'— which, 
by  the  way,  asido  from  the  cowardly 
musket- ball  of  the  Frenchman,  would 
not  have  been  a  subject  of  wonderment^ 
if  ha  had  been  obhged  to  lodge  in  any 
similar  bole  to  mine. 

Owing  to  the  detestable  internal  econ- 
omy of  space  within  our  old-fashioned- 
built  vessels  of  war,  neither  officers  nor 
men  enjoy  the  wholesome  or  well- ar- 
ranged quarters  they  reasonably  should. 
In  the  present  day,  the  ward-rooms  are 
the  moat  crowded  apartments  in  the 
ship ;  and  it  frequently  haj>peDS,  as  in 
my  case,  that,  without  swinging  in  aoot, 
aifrtsto,  as  it  were,  in  the  open  **oonn- 
toy, -*  with  the  priviiflge  of  a  wash-stand 
\n  the  street,  I  shoold  have  beeo  obliged 


to  perambulate  the  frigate  of  nights,  on 
my  individual  feet,  or  to  roost  in  iba 
boQt^,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  codfish -boxes 
under  the  maintop,  since  the  regn^ar 
state  rooms  were  legitimately  occupied 
by  those  entitled  to  them. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  cockpit  wai 
vacant,  and  there  a  cabin  was  placed  at 
my  disposal ;  for,  as  I  was  in  ^'  every* 
body's  mesa  and  nobody  *s  watoh,^*  I  had 
no  claims  to  more  agreeable  accomuK^* 
dations. 

There  were  three  others  who  shared 
with  me  thia  retreat :  the  secretary  and 
a  brace  of  surgeons. 

It  was  a  perfect  laddenxn^  to  get  down 
to  this  pit ;  but,  when  once  down.  It  had 
virtues  of  its  own.  Sunlight  was  never 
seen  there  by  the  Ancient  Mariner  him- 
self. Air  had  been  there  occasionally,  but 
in  Teiy  small  quantities — 1  mean  btoath- 
ing  air.  My  private  belief  is,  that  tho 
cockpit  was  solely  invented  for  purposda 
of  suffocation.  The  great  bread»rooma 
opened  into  the  pit,  frtim  whoso  capa- 
cious tinned  receptacles  the  biscuit  was 
daily  taken  to  feed  the  mouths  above. 
The  pnrser^s  store-houae,  too,  sent  forth 
its  tnbuta  of  slops,  consisting  of  eveiy 
imaginable  material  from  red  jackets  to 
pepper — brogans  and  beeswax,  thread, 
trowsers,  thimbles,  pins,  pans,  silks,  and 
candles.  Then,  again,  the  hospital 
drugs,  ind  the  oflScers'  private  stores^ 
were  all  drawn  in  balk  from  these 
realms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loaded 
shell  magazines,  with  their  villainona 
gidphnr  and  saltpetre,  being  entombed 
directly  beneath  the  deck. 

The  awful  smell,  in  warm  weathers  of 
tar,  ropes,  damp  dothing,  drugs,  provi- 
sions, powder,  and  the  compound  flaid- 
ertract  of  pure  bilge  water,  and  the  like 
refreshing  elements,  reeked  here  in 
stifling  profusion ;  bat  one  good  mouth- 
ful of  pure  oiypen,  I  say  again,  was 
never  inhaled  in  the  pit.  Ethereal  spirits 
of  that  volatile  nature  resort  neoi^r  to 
the  heavens. 

This  was  the  appearance  of  things  at 
the  outset  of  the  cruise ;  and,  moreover, 
there  was  an  obstructed  passage-way 
leading  forward  from  this  den  to  the 
spirit-room  hatch,  and  designed  for 
filling  shells,  thus  corking  us  np  like  a 
bottle.  At  a  later  period,  however,  on 
getting  quit  of  the  aock*yard  men,  our 
own  carpenterSi  with  a  few  vigorous 
blows  of  sledge-hammers  and  crowbarSi 
knocked  the  entire  fabric  away,  leaving 
a  wi^Ie  space,  where  a  large  lantern  shed 
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its  glooms  perpotaallj  beside  u  sentiDel 
placed  there  to  keep  guard  over  the 
rCBidcnta  and  property;  and  where,  tcM>, 
a  pletlmrio  wind -sail  poured  a  current 
of  fresh  air  from  the  breezy  regions 
ahoTO ;  thus  muking-,  on  the  whole,  onr 
life  moi-e  luiturious,  wholesome,  and 
comfortable  than  Ijefore- 

At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
the  unavoidable  ills  of  a  sea  life,  not 
fiufficiently  alleviated  by  a  11  bond  allow- 
ance of  candles,  and  the  certainty  of 
being  the  first  blown  up  in  case  of  fire, 
we  atiJl  e listed  as  pleasantly  and  hap- 
pily as  human  beings  could  expect  to, 
fcjx  feet  under  watcf,  wttiiin  the  walls 
of  a  ship. 

To  descend,  however,  to  details :  my 
own  cabin  was  precisely  mx  feet  square 
imd  nearly  five  feet  high — not  quite, 
but  an  inch  or  two  below  a  certain 
elevation  is  not  important.  Except  in 
the  fitrogglo  to  pat  on  my  trowsers  m  a 
hurry,  which,  perhaps,  could  have  been 
more  easily  performed  by  standing  on 
my  head,  I  experienced  no  difficulty  or 
iuconvenienGo  whatever  on  that  score. 

Of  the  six  foot  square,  ray  buok  and 
bed  occupied  about  oae-fourtli — narrow, 
io  be  sure*  in  the  most  sanguine  view 
of  the  case.  Hafl  it  been  occupied  by 
my  uncle  Toby,  before  hia  anticipated 
marriage  with  Mva.  Wa*lnian,  I  feel 
persuaded  tlmt  Mr*  Shandy  would  not 
tuiTe  cast  reproach  upon  the  widow  for 
being  about  ta  prevent  her  lover  from 
**  sleeping  diagonally  in  hia  bed  ;'*  for, 
under  tlvo  mo^t  favorable  auspices,  it 
would  liavo  piizjsled  a  monkey  to  have 
laid  crosswise  in  mine. 

I  often  ponderedN  while  lying  awake 
in  my  narrow  crib,  how  a  gentleman  in 
easy  circumstancei!  on  aboro  would  ac- 
cept of  a  night's  lodging  Uke  unto  my 
retreat ;  to  be  aakod  to  sleep  in  a  bole 
nix  feet  under  ground — except  it  were 
oonaidered  a  grave — with  a  smoked 
pork'fihop  next  door,  a  bakery  and 
oruggery  on  the  otlier,  an  old  clothes 
emporium  over  the  way,  and  a  powder 
magazine  beneath ;  then  to  breathe  a 
foul  atmosphero  of  tav,  cheese,  and 
roaches ;  without  a  xay  of  light,  save 
that  dimly  emitted  by  smoky  oil;  and 
the  who!o  catalogue  of  delightfl  closed 
by  reposing  on  rockers*  to  roll  and  to 
pitch,  or  swing  to  and  fro  as  in  a  bird- 
cage* I  wonder,  J  say,  whether,  after 
a  first  trial,  the  visitor  would  care  to 
enjoy  the  like  hospitality  again ! 

A  bureamt  with  a  writitig  afiair  at- 


tachment, stood  in  one  corner ;  a  bdi&U 
wash-stand  in  the  other;  a  conple  of 
shelves  J} eld  my  books  above,  a2t4 
around  were  racks  of  wooden  pega  to 
hold  my  wotch*clothea  and  ordiuory 
raiment.  Outside  the  cabin,  behind  a 
canvas  screen,  was  a  bath -tab,  where  1 
could  disport  myself  to  an  unlimited 
extent  in  salt  water.  All  thia  consti- 
tuted my  palace  afloat*,  and,  though 
neither  gdded  nor  frescoed,  it  still  be- 
came a  snug  little  home  for  the  oruii^e, 
where  1  oould  be  sad  or  merry,  aLudioua 
or  dreamy,  as  the  spirit  moved  me. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  Jlay,  at  daylight, 
that  we  were  all  astir  Tho  wind  had 
veered  fair,  and,  indeed,  it  was  high 
time,  for  the  pilut  was  out  of  hhirt^,  and 
threatened  to  leave  us  to  our  fate*  The 
anchors  were  ioon  wrung  from  thoir 
resting  places,  the  head  laila  hoistod* 
and,  In  company  with  a  great  orowd  of 
outward  bounders,  we  ol  steerad  sea- 
ward together. 

On  gaining  an  offing*  wo  hove  to  far 
a  moment,  to  give  the  pilot  a  ohanco  to 
step  into  his  cockle-shell  of  a  boat. 
'*  Good- by,  captiu,"  said  he,  as  ho 
strapped  up  tlie  certificate  of  hia  pilot- 
age in  on©  of  the  fat  ptjcket- hooks  with 
which  people  of  hh  profession  invariably 
^apply  themselves*  ^'Good-by,  pilot,'* 
Siud  we  aBj  *'keep  a  look-out  for  us 
three  years  from  to-day,"  **Aye,  ave 
— I  guess  I  won%*^  bo  exclaimed,  as  he 
gave  his  beaver  a  pull,  and,  scLzing  ona 
of  the  oars,  seuUed  on  hoard  his  vessel. 

An  hour  later,  we  r&n  past  the  latoam 
^gate  Mississippi,  gave  a  mutual  salute 
of  hearty  cheers,  and  then,  making  all 
sail,  before  the  night  cloiacd  aiomicT  us, 
the  rocks,  villages,  light-houses,  and 
sand-hills  of  Cape  Cod  had  faded  away 
in  the  distance^  and  the  frigate  held  her 
prow  rciolutely  towards  the  broad  At- 
lantic, 

For  some  days  we  went  bowling  along 
at  great  speed,  with  a  single  reel  in  the 
topsails,  past  George's  shoals  into  the 
Gulf  Stream,  with  the  fogs  and  drkzle 
which  bang  round  those  warm  water 
reffious  obscuring  the  horizon,  and 
holding  the  canvas  of  tha  frigate  out 
full  and  rigid*  The  effect,  too,  produced 
by  the  sudden  change  of  medium  of  air 
and  sea,  caused  the  inside  wdls  and 
ceilings  of  the  vessel  to  condense  in 
moisture,  and  every  plank,  timber,  and 
bolt  pour  out  oozy  drops  of  perspiration 
upon  our  devoted  heaos.  At  last,  ouna 
dlear,  drying  weather,  wheut  with  winds 
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at  times  iigbtt  then  iiGuk,  ibst  from  one 

quarter,  and  then  another,  but  alwajs 
^r,  we  tciade  rapid  progreas  towards 
the  Old  World, 

Tl&e  inieni&l  orgima  of  tbo  ibip  &lf^o 
pmgressed  favorably ;  a  great  portion 
of  the  crew  were  at  first  greener  than 
th©  »eA,  in  the  ways  of  a  man-of-war; 
but  oonstaot  drUlitig  in  the  ordinary 
roudne  of  duty  soon  put  erery thing  m 
tolemble  working  order.  At  the  oitt- 
mU  Q^r  reoorering  from  the  soul-bar* 
rowing  effects  of  f}ea*$ioknes&»  their 
pbyiiiml  energies  were  devoted  to  re- 
cntitiiig  their  stomachst  and  the  effect 
wwi  visibly  manifest  at  every  eueceed- 
ing  general  mtiiter,  when  tbey  all 
mar^^hed  around  the  captain  for  inapec- 
tion. 

I  should  Bay,  oa  an  avoirdupois  gtiesSf 
that  in  aggregate  bulk,  the  crew  in- 
ereaaed  at  the  rate  of  about  four  tons 
per  month*  The  marines,  perhaps,  fell 
a  trifle  below  this  estimate ;  for  being 
of  sedentary  habits,  and  immoderately 
addicted  to  **  duff,*^  which  invariably 
I  produced  the  eoUc,  they  were  in  a  mass 
ueutrali^ed  in  fatness.  Oar  trieuds, 
ho  waver,  the  Milesians,  were  the  most 
difficult  persons  to  bring  into  the  traces. 
Paddy  is  tractable  and  witty^  but  atupid 
and  blundering.  They  would  persist 
in  stowing  their  hammocks  on  one  eide 
of  the  dock  in  the  moTning>  and  boking 
for  them  on  the  other  at  night ;  being 
deluded  into  thi:^  dilemma,  by  remark- 
ing only  the  rising  of  the  etm,  acid  giv- 
ing no  teed  to  the  stem  or  stem  of  the 
ship,  they  forgot  that  the  sun  had  got 
round  to  another  part  of  the  heavens. 
Gomg  up  the  riggiog,  however,  was 
their  veverest  trial.  They  were  always 
*'  light  in  the  hedt  and  waie  in  the  ligs, 
not  bein'  accustomed  to  the  say," 
though  an  old  quarter-master  of  my 
acquaintance  was  eager  to  betamonth^s 
pay  that*  with  a  hod  of  mortar  over 
iheir  ehouIdefB,  they  could  beat  a  cat 
to  the  maitt-royal  truck. 

It  was  not,  however,  trifles  of  this 
nature  that  the  officers  had  seriously  to 
contend  with.  It  was  with  that  claaa 
of  persona  whose  chiu^cters  or  habits 
Itad  become  distasteful  to  their  felJow- 
roeii  on  shore  ;  to  whom  a  man-of-war 
ifi  an  Alsatia  of  refuge ;  with  whom  clear 
good-natured  perBuasiou  or  reason  has 
but  little  weight;  and  who  require  the 
.=^tPt>ng  hand,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
cold  steel  at  their  throats,  to  reduce  them 
to  wholesome  discipline  and  obedience. 


The  government  had  ftboliahed  &^ 
ging  in  the  navy.  Since  the  pagjagfl 
of  the  law,  this  was  the  first  cruise 
wherein  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  eflect  of  that  measure 
in  a  ship  of  war.  It  was,  at  the  time, 
with  me,  a  matter  of  exceeding  doubt- 
while  the  grog  part  of  the  ration  was 
left  to  work  its  jperuicious  influence^ — 
whether  a  man>of*war  could  be  proper* 
ly  disciplined,  without  the  lafih,  or  the 
substitute  of  cruel  and  unusual  means 
of  punishment,  to  curb  the  naturally 
mutinous  and  vicious. 

Contrary,  however,  to  all  mj  preooD* 
ccived  eonvictious,  trained,  as  I  bad 
been,  for  many  years,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, where  the  cats  w^re  swung  habitu- 
ally npoii  the  backs  of  the  seamen,  I 
munt  candidly  admit,  that  my  views 
have  undergone  an  entire  change. 

There  is  BOt  an  officer,  with  the  true 
feelings  of  manhood,  whose  soul  has  not 
revolted  at  the  disgusting  practice  of 
punishment  under  the  old  regulations ; 
and  neither,  do  I  believe,  are  there 
many  who  would  not  willingly  ha^e  seen 
the  bish  abolished,  had  wise  and  effec- 
tive substitutes  been  devised  to  supply 
its  place.  This,  however,  in  a  motnent 
of  haaty  legislation,  was  overlooked; 
and  the  only  means  left  with  the  officers 
to  control  the  men,  were  those  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  or  in  nautical  parlance, 
*'  according  to  the  usages  of  the  sea  ser- 
Tice,'' 

The  experiofientT  I  feel  persuaded, 
was  fairly  tried  on  board  the  Cumber- 
loud,  and  I  am  equally  certaiu  with 
decided  success*  There  was  introduced 
on  board  the  frigate  a  thorough  aud 
impartial  admimijlratiott  of  rewaida,  aj< 
well  as  punishments,  whicii  held  out 
encouragement  to  the  good,  and  meted 
out  strict  justice  to  the  bad.  A  prison 
was  constructed  on  the  lower  deck, 
where  the  prisoners  could  not  commmu- 
cate  with  their  shipmates.  It  had 
transverse  tods  of  irou  at  top  and  hot- 
tonii  to  which  the  culprits  were  shackled. 
and  they  were  made  to  keep  the  same 
watch  below  that  their  shipmates  did 
on  the  upper  deck,  instead  of  dozing 
away  their  time  iu  oomparativQ  com- 
fort. 

For  light  offenses  the  men  were  given 
eitra  work,  and  deprived  of  liberty  on 
shore  ;  but  for  offenses  of  greater  msff'^ 
nitUkie,  confinement  for  certain  perioo 
in  double  irons^  and  by  senttfuce  of 
court  martial,  disratings,  deprivation  of 
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p&j,  or  disgraceful  djEcharge  from  the 

It  waa»  however,  the  miDor  delmquen- 
cies  that  required  the  most  attention, 
and  the  burden  of  the  dutj  fell  eutLre- 
ly  upon  the  eiecutiVG  officers^  of  whom 
inecgsQuE  vigtiance  was  at  all  times  de- 
inam^od.  At  tlie  a&me  time,  tbo  rights 
of  the  crew  and  tlieir  comforta  were 
respected-  They  were  treated  with 
moderatio n  and  iinnuesg,  I  never  he ard 
of  an  oath  being  Bpoken  through  the 
trumpet  during  the  period  I  was  Ln  the 
ship ;  and  Gventnally  the  frigate  became 
the  most  creditable  vessel.  In  many 
points  of  viewt  that  it  had  been  my  lot 
to  Bail  in. 

I  must  ndmiti  however,  that  the  crew 
did  not,  on  aU  occafiiouflt  work  with  the 
earn©  quickness  and  alacrity,  as  I  had 
known  in  other  ships ;  but  this  was 
more  attributable  to  the  feebler  stamma 
of  the  men  themselves,  than  to  any  de- 
fect of  the  system* 

Of  recent  years »  a  great  depreciation 
has  been  observed  in  the  professional 
capaeiticB  of  the  enlisted  men  m  the 
navy,  and  Califomiu.  and  Australia  may 
ba?e  been,  in  some  degree,  the  allure* 
ments  wbich  have  drawn  them  away, 
though  it  is  fair  to  presume  the  race 
has  not  become  entirely  estinct*  There 
Is  another  reason,  however,  in  the  be- 
Hef  the  sailors  cherish,  that,  shice  the 
ubolition  of  the  caL^;,  the  brunt  of  the 
work  OB  Unole  Sanies  decks  will  fnSl 
upon  tho  good  men ;  and  that  tlie  lajsy* 
skulkers  and  wortblesa  will  have  all  Urn 
play  and  none  of  the  labor.  Even  now» 
I  venture  to  assert  that,  were  the  vote 
taken  among  the  men  them  selves,  on 
Ixiard  every  ship  of  war  in  commission, 
a  large  majority  would  bo  cast  for  the 
cats. 

The  chronometric  point  from  which 
rf^  very  thing  dates  t  on  ship-board,  is  seven 
bolls.  A  man-of-war  wakes  fairly  with 
buBtiing  Hfe  at  that  hour  in  the  morning. 
The  boatswains'  whistles  ring  tbrougb 
'the  ship;  the  men  tumble  out  of  their 
locks  on  the  gon  and  berth  decks^, 
preparations  are  made  for  break- 
fasL  As  Boonds  fly  upward,  and  as  a 
salute  of  32- pounders  might  be  fired 
without  particularly  disturbing  tho 
denizens  of  the  cockpit,  we  were  gene- 
rally inform i*d  of  the  hour  by  a  servitor 
who  attended  upon  us — a  recent  impor- 
tation from  Cork*  Unhko  his  country- 
meot  he  W03  a  daudy«  and  had  been 
kitowit  to  reverse  the  oil  eruets  of  the 


casters  upon  his  hirsute  locks,  to  gira 
them  a  glossy  hue,  **  Av  ye  plaze,  jrar, 
to  turn  out,^*  was  hie  accusttjmed  ealci- 
tatioD,  while  lighting  a  candle  on  the 
bureau.  Without  a  moment's  refleo- 
tion,  I  would  throw  my  heels  out  of  the 
bunk,  and  slide  as  gracefully  as  my 
attire  would  admit  (taking  care  the 
while  not  to  jolt  my  brains  against  th^ 
hard  pine  beams  above)  on  to  a  camp- 
stooh  Here,  a  few  momenta*  rasping 
with  the  hair  brushes  served  to  restore 
my  wits  for  tlie  day,  when  ducking 
through  the  state-room  door,  into  what 
we  called  the  rural  districts,  I  under- 
went a  splash  of  sea-water,  and  then 
returned  calmly  to  my  vestments* 
There  is  nothing  like  a  dip  of  cold 
water,  at  any  time,  but  especially  when 
the  blood  wants  quickenittg  in  Ihe  sleepy 
morning 

By  the  time  the  boatswains  agam 
begin  their  shrill  music,  in  piping  to 
breakfast,  the  bell  strikes  eight,  and 
then  I  knew  by  instinct  that  3io  gun- 
room meal  was  ready  also,  and  accord- 
ioglylasceudtotheupperregious*  The 
ofliccra'  breakfast  \s  quite  *'  h  la  ti'ait- 
ear,'*  that  is  to  say^  each  servant  Ims 
something  hot  on  the  coals,  at  the  cook- 
shop  of  tlio  galley,  for  his  officer.  My 
iudividual  prejudices  were  usually  in 
favor  of  a  grilled  sea  robin — the  marino 
jargon  for  red  herrings — stale  bri?nd 
with  red  wine  and  water*  Eggs  I  never 
touch  OH  tJje  ocean^— an  abaurd  fauoy 
which  I  could  never  overcome. 

The  breakfast  equipage  remains  on 
the  mess  table  about  an  hour ;  and  sny 
indifferent  jierson,  whether  he  be  of  the 
civil  or  military  establishment  of  the 
ship,  ma^  sit  and  chat,  or  eat  away  the 
timot  as  it  beet  pleases  him^  But,  as  the 
bell  strikes  nine  o^ clock,  the  dium  takes 
up  the  sound,  with  a  sharp,  quick  beat 
to  quarters,  while  all  hurry  off  to  their 
stations.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  morn- 
ing inspection  of  the  crow  and  vessel  is 
over — the  batteries  and  gear  examined 
—the  retreat  sounds,  and  all  are  thrown 
upoa  their  resources  of  duty  or  plea- 
sure <  as  the  ease  may  be.  The  captain 
imd  execuldvo  officer  vigit  the  different 
ports  of  tho  vesseh  to  see  if  all  is  in  a 
state  of  order  and  cleanliness ;  the  lieu- 
tenants exercise  the  divisions  at  the 
great  guns  and  gmaU  arms;  the  sur- 
geons moke  their  professional  calls  upon 
the  sick,  and,  if  need  he,  the  meehimioa 
faU  to  work  upon  the  canvas,  wood^  Rnd 
iron*    Every  one  has  something  to  da« 
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and  the  time  ilipa  on  to  noon,  wben  the 
Boilmg- master  ^ets  up  the  reckoning, 
marks  oflFthe  ship*s  run  apon  tlie  charts, 
and  the  crew  go  to  dinner*  The  hours 
again  creep  oiii  until  a  little  before  thrc«, 
when  the  hebolder  maj  remark,  through 
the  lattices  of  the  wardroom  cabins,  the 
inhiibitaota  thereof  patting  on  coats^, 
and  making  other  preparations  of  the 
toilet,  to  be  in  readiness  for  dinneit  as 
the  bell  strikei  six.  It  waa,  with  us^ 
and  is  commonly  on  board  u  well-regu- 
lated and  harmonious  ehip,  the  moat 
cheerful  hour  of  the  day-  When  the 
clatter  of  removing  firdt  courses  porti- 
oUj  euhaidea,  oonyeraation  becomes 
general;  and,  since  there  is  rarely  a 
mac  to  be  found,  among  our  seafaring 
trih«,  who  has  not  visited  some  out- 
landish spot  on  the  globe,  or  beheld 
mime  strange  sightt  or  is  cognisant  of 
some  remarkable  incident*  that  his 
brethren  have  not  £een,  heard,  or 
dreamed  of,  it  follows  tliat  all,  in  turn, 
enjoy  the  opi>ortunity  of  giving  out  their 
experience «»  and  one  may  readily  ima- 
gine that,  with  narrators  like  sailor  oos- 


mopoliteSf  there  is  often  a  world  of 
amusement  or  adventure  to  be  beguiled 

with. 
And  oh,   my  messmates!   when  we 

glance  back  upon  the  many  merry, 
jovial  hours  we  have  passed  tDgether^- 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  fitfnl  changes 
of  this  fleeting  life,  and  of  the  black 
lines  drawn,  by  those  below  us,  day  by 
day,  through  our  names  on  the  navy  list* 
have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful,  that 
it  pleased  heaven  to  set  a  merciful 
watch  over  us,  as  iudiridualst  and  that 
we  did  not  **  sleep  full  many  a  fathom 
deep/*  but  held  our  wind,  without  being 
crippled  in  spars  or  rigging,  under  full 
sails  and  happy  auspices,  free  from  jar 
or  discord?  Well,  then,  iny  Mends, 
I*m  with  you  all,  in  spirit,  once  more, 
^id  wherever  this  may  £nd  you  wander- 
ine^ — iu  green  or  blue  water,  in  storm  or 
€slin,  under  torrid  or  temperate  suns^ 
I  toss  off  a  glass  of  our  old  **  Batt^a 
Pale^*  to  your  health,  happine&s,  tt&d 
speedy  promotion*  Bismiilahl  may 
the  same  blessings  he  showered  upon 
the  head  of  the  dnnker  1 
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IT  is  a  long  time  since  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Child  has  remained  in  compam^ 
tive  abeyance.  But  during  that  period 
abo  haa  certainly  not  been  an  idle 
looker-on  in  the  field  of  letters.  With 
her  activity  of  intellect,  and  ber  passion 
for  research,  she  could  not  permit  so 
many  years  to  pass,  without  some  im- 
port4Uit  literary  enterprise  in  view.  She 
well  accounts  for  her  silence,  by  the 
production  of  these  elaborate  volumes. 

They  form  a  comprehensive  histori- 
cal work,  to  which  the  distinguished 
writer  has  devoted  the  researches  and 
reflections  of  a  long  series  of  yean*  It 
is  c^ridently  the  rcault  of  a  ptK^ulia^  per* 
sonal  experience,  written  with  the  liish* 
ness  ana  ardor  of  earnest  conviction, 
and  clothed  with  an  eitraordinnry  sub- 
jective importance,  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  phases  of  mental  de- 
velopment, in  the  progress  of  the  author. 
For  this  reason,  itwiU  present  great 


attractions  to  a  certain  class  of  readers, 
who  will  find  in  it  the  reproduction  of 
their  own  thoughts — the  difficulties  with 
wMch  they  have  been  beset,  and  posM- 
blj  the  solutions  which  they  have  at- 
tamed — while,  to  persons  of  a  more 
positive,  donatio  turn  of  mind,  its 
broad,  cathohc  statements  will  appear 
like  perfidy  to  the  prevoiLmg  faith  of 
Christendom,  and  its  resolute  aim  at 
impartiality  like  on  excess  of  philoso- 
phic indifference.  It  is,  however*  but 
common  justice  to  the  author,  to  esti- 
mate the  work  from  her  own  point  of 
view,  and  that  is  one  which  has  been 
seldom  taken  by  writers  on  religions 
subiecti* 

Her  motive,  in  the  oomposidou  of 
thci^e  volumes,  was,  to  present  a  suc- 
cinct and  candid  analysis  of  the  essential 
ideas  embodied  in  the  leading  religions 
systems  of  the  world,  &om  the  meet 
ancient  Hindoo  records  to  the  complete 


•  Tft*"  Pr&^rtM*  flfUfiisrit^HM  Hm*  thnmgh  tturetstPt  Agta.    By  L.  HAat a  CuiLn.    3  vols, 
N«w  York  I  U,  S.  Ihmc^  &  Co.,  1855. 
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efitabUshment  of  tbo  Catholic  clmroht 
inteixt  only  on  Bjceazacr  of  Dorratlve, 
without  referenOD  to  the  docieion  of 
theological  questions.  Equally  averse 
to  the  BCoftiDg  tone  of  ekeptical  writifrfit 
who  regard  aJl  rc^ligions  i^  impositioaa 
on  humtm  credolitj,  and  to  tho  fore- 
gone conduisions  of  eeoleaittilical  porti- 
fioost  who  betrftj  a  greater  zeal  for  tho 
support  of  tlieir  case  than  nn  even- 
handed  attachment  to  unkerajil  trndi, 
the  has  ondeaTored  to  do  juHtice  to  all 
m&nifcfifations  of  rehgtous  faith — treat- 
ing each  of  tliem  with  faimeaa  and 
reverence,  bttt  showing  no  more  favor 
to  one  than  to  another^ 

With  this  ainit  sho  has  exhibited 
each  religioa  in  tho  light  of  its  own 
Bacrcd  books ;  m  all  oases  presenting 
im partially  the  beauties  and  the  blcm- 
iabeB;  and  evor  solieitons  neither  to 
ejtaggerttto  merits  nor  to  conceal  de- 
fects. With  regard  to  the  positive 
truth  or  error  of  any  system,  she 
has  preserved  an  absolute  silence; 
not  through  timidity,  or  the  want  of 
decided  opinions  on  her  part,  but  from 
respect  to  the  unity  of  her  plan.  But 
she  hm  not  failed  to  place  each  form 
of  worship  in  the  light  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  the  sincere  believers  In  its 
divine  origin. 

The  course  of  inquiry  in  winch  Mrs. 
Child  has  engaged*  embraces  the  mani^ 
festations  of  religion  in  the  prevailing 
beliefs  of  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians i 
Chinese »  Persians,  and  other  Oriental 
DStioDSi  in  the  mythology  of  Greece 
find  Home,  and  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  in 
the  histurical  devoiopmotits  of  Judaism 
find  Christianity.  Folio wii]g  the  great 
itream  of  eastern  tradition,  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  religious  ideas,  she  finds 
the  aaino  psychologic  facts  reappearing 
under  different  formj*,  in  every  climate 
sad  age.  '*  The  same  gamuts  with  infi- 
nite modifications  of  mode  and  time.** 
The  hifitQiy  of  opinions  is  bnt  the  record 
of  the  eueoesmve  steps  in  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  been  manifested  among  tho 
errors,  tbc  frailties^  the  passions,  and 
the  intense  spiritual  longings  of  finite 
souls*  The  religious  faita  of  the  world 
has  been  of  gradual  growth.  Our  pre- 
eeitt  modes  of  thought  combine  tbc 
-mystic  contemplations  that  were  eier* 
lised  in  the  ancient  forests  of  Hindos- 
n — the  BubUme  aspirations  of  the 
Sgyptians,  bom  of  vast  deserts  and 
he  solemn  gloom  of  subterranean  tern- 
plea — the  faith  in  angelic  hierarchies, 


which  iUuminatod  the  soul  of  the  Permaii 
— ^tho  Hebrevr  reliiince  on  suportiatural 
power,  taxd  the  practical  wisdom  of 
Moses — ^the  moonlight  visions  of  the 
Infinite,  which  passed  before  the  lodg- 
ing eye  of  Plato — and  the  f^spol  of 
forgiveneaa  and  love  proclamied  by 
**  the  Great  Prophet  of  Naaaretb;" 

But  Christianity,  doubtless,  contains 
a  vital  elemeot  of  progress,  superior  to 
any  other  spiritual  influeuce  wliich  has 
been  revealed  to  the  world.  It  ia  the 
only  form  of  religion  which  has  warmed 
up  whole  nations  to  sacri&ce  timB^ 
tiJetit,  and  wealth,  for  the  benefit  of 
remote  and  degraded  classes  of  people* 
from  whom  no  advantage  could  he  ex- 
pected in  return.  Though,  in  the  lapso 
of  ag*^s,  it  may  change  its  eiternal  and 
adventitious  conditions,  all  that  really- 
makes  it  a  religion  will  rcmaia  forerw. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  inquiry  witih 
some  of  the  most  eminent  raligloiyi 
writ^^rs,  to  trace  the  analogy  between 
the  manifestations  of  religion  indifferent 
ages  of  the  world,  thus  showiug  the 
essential  identity  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment and  its  deep  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  man.  Mra*  Child  baa  brought 
a  rich  abundance  of  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  this  process.  Every- 
where she  finds  the  elements  of  religioufl 
belief.  Everywhere  she  finds  the  reoog* 
nition  of  a  Supreme  Creator  of  toe 
Uoi verso*  of  a  spiritual  principle  in 
man  \  of  a  golden  age  of  imioceuoe  in 
the  past,  and  a  golden  a^  of  holiness 
in  tho  future.  Without  di?cidi»g  the 
qucBtion  of  comparative  antiquity  be* 
Irc^een  the  Hindoos,  Chaldeans,  and 
Egyptians,  she  maintains  that  the  primi- 
tive ideas  of  rehgion  spnang  up  among 
those  old  Oriental  nations,  whence  they 
have  desoended  on  the  stream  of  tustoiTi 
leaving  thetr  manifest  impress  on  the 
oharaoter  and  development  of  snbsfl- 
ooent  ages,  **From  some  spring  in 
distant  mountains,  they  have  flocked 
down  to  us  on  the  tide  of  time,  like  th€> 
little  boats  laden  with  flowers,  and  illu- 
minated by  a  lamp,  which  South  Sea 
Itlanders  set  adrift  on  the  waters,  to 
be  wafted  to  spirits  in  other  regions. 
Theflo  flowers  from  the  past  have  soit- 
to  red  seed  in  our  gardens,  and  sofntij* 
Intions  from  the  little  floating  lamp 
have  lighted  the  wax  tap  era  on  our 
altars,  the  chandplieri^  in  our  churchea^*' 

No  sacred  writings  of  Cbaldea  and 
Egypt  are  known  to  have  Iwen  preserved* 
The  Hindoos  and  the  Hebrews  are  the 
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'  iwlj  people  of  antiquity,  of  whose  m- 
|iiBed  liu^mture   we    have  anj  full  and 
Tautbeatio  remains.     In    comp^ng  the 
isiiligiQus  ideas  of  these  tiro  oationgi  we 
[jiioorer  a  general  re&etnbknce  amid 
(^ihanicterUtic   diSlerences.     Butb  irere 
in^QOrkable  for  the  fa^ddiaiig  care  with 
which  thej  preserved  their  socnMl  books, 
f  ^  both  cmes«  it  is  difficult  to  deierminQ 
Ltho  precise  dates  and  authors  of  dllFer- 
[«Dt  portions.    In  both  co unifies,  the 
I  remaiDiDg  frogmen t#  were  coUecCed  by 
a  compiler,  believed  to  bo  inspired  for 
Ihe  purpose — Vyaaa  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  Etra  among  the  Hebrews.     In  both 
I  ixpuntrt^s,  the   sai^red  books  were  the 
f  ttandard  of  the  oivU  law,  aa  well  as  of 
the   religious   ceremonies ;    in  both,  a 
new  signiticance  was  given  to  the  old 
record  in  the  progrfl&s  of  social  develop- 
ment and  mental  culture  ;   in  both,  the 
ancient  writings   practically  gave  place 
to    new   compositions    of   an    inferior 
order^  the  Pouranes  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  the  Talmud  among  the  Jews.    Both 
nations  claimed  to  be  the  exclusire  de- 
poaitoiios  of    divine   truth,  and  hence 
regarded  contact  with  foreigners  as  pol- 
lotion,  and   in   both   a  great  religious 
teacher  arose  in  tho  lapse  of  ag^s,  pro- 
testing   against    the  authority  of   the 
priestfioodi  appealing  to  the  nmvereal 
Bympathies  of  human ky,  and  encourag- 
ing  the   common   people   to   listen   to 
teachers  of  their  own  degree* 

The  religion  of  Christ  was  the  living 
expressioD  of  the  celestial  wisdom  of 
its  foniider.  Its  superior  excellence  at 
*once  attracted  the  most  truly  nob!o 
minds  of  the  age.  Their  convictions 
were  echoed  by  the  testimony  of  suc- 
ooeding  ages.  Diluted  as  Christianity 
became  by  its  admiiture  with  worldly 
ideas,  it  contdned  witliin  itself  vital  and 
indestructiblo  principles.  *^  Through 
all  the  din  and  dissonance  of  pole  mica, 
the  gentle,  sympathizing  words  of  Jesus 
sounded  forever,  like  a  silver  bell  above 
the  bowlings  of  the  storm.  Earnest 
souls  listened  reverently  to  the  aU- per- 
vading tones,  and  received  there&om  a 
more  child- like  trust  in  the  Heavenly 
Father,  more  humanity  toward  suffering 
brethren,  and  more  assured  hopes  of  life 
beyond  tJie  grave,**  Tho  adaptation 
of  Christianity  to  the  universal  wants 
of  the  soul,  caused  it  to  spread  rapidly 
among  the  masses  of  mankinds  The 
priests  of  Hindo stall  and  Egypt,  the 
philosophors  of  Greece  and  Kome^ 
concealed   the   bright  truths  from  the 


common  mind,  through  fear  of  deae- 
oration  by  familiar  oontact,  Moseii 
took  a  great  step  in  advance,  when  be 
attempted  to  make  a  nation  of  priests 
of  the  sons  of  Israel,  And  Ezra  wisely 
promoted  bis  liberal  purposes  by  erect- 
ing synagogues  for  the  bstruclion  of 
the  people  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets^ 
SocrateSf  too,  addressed  his  woras  of 
wisdom  to  the  mind  of  mechanics  id 
the  market*plaDe  of  Athens — but  this 
was  merely  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. The  soul  of  Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  dwelt  in  the  sphere  of  bolinesst 
above  the  efiervescence  of  passion  and 
the  limitations  of  intellect,  and  was 
filled  to  overfiowing  with  a  divine  aym- 
patliy  for  the  erring,  the  poor,  and  the 
wretched.  He  atone  could  s&y  that  he 
came  to  heal  tlie  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  good  news  to  the  poor,  and  to 
declare  to  the  penitent  woman ;  **  Her 
sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for 
she  loTcd  much,''  **  Nearly  two  thon- 
sand  years  have  passed  away,^^  says 
our  author,  **  since  those  words  of  lore 
and  pity  were  uttered;  yet,  when  1  read 
them,  my  eyes  often  fill  with  tears.  I 
thank  thee,'0  Heavenly  Father,  for  all 
the  messengers  thou  hast  seut  to  me ; 
but  above  all,  I  thauk  thee  for  this, 
thy  beloved  sou  f  Pure  lily  blossom  of 
the  centuries  taking  root  deep  in  the 
muddy  depths,  and  receiving  the  light 
and  warmth  of  heaven  iuto  its  golden 
heart !  All  that  the  pious  have  felt^  all 
that  poets  hare  said^  all  that  artists 
have  done,  with  their  manifold  forms  of 
beauty,  to  represent  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  ar^  but  feeble  expressions  of  the 
great  debt  we  owe  Him," 

Such  is  the  general  conclusion  at 
which  the  author  arrives,  as  the  sum 
of  her  laborious  reEcarcbes^s  conclu- 
sion, however,  to  which  tho  merit  of 
novelty  can  acaroely  be  accorded ttho ugh, 
perhaps,  it  has  never  been  stated  with 
such  distinctness  of  expression,  and 
such  variety  of  illustration,  as  in  the 
present  volumes.  The  cardinal  idea 
of  the  identity  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with 
speculative  phDosophers  in  all  age^  ;  it 
was  warmly  cherished  by  the  most 
celebrated  fathers  of  the  Chris tiau 
church ;  and,  in  more  recent  times,  woe 
proclaimed  as  tho  basis  of  a  wide-ipread 
religious  system  by  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn, 
and  their  most  consist  en  t  TOllowera 
among  the  Friends  of  England  and 
Amenca.    Indeed,  Mrs.  Child  appeazm 
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to  be  thorooglilj  imbued  with  the  spirit  tions  to  the  support  of  this  prindple. 

of  original  Quakerism.     That  move-  Not,  however,  in  a  sectarian  or  dogma- 

ment,  in  its  inception,  was  a  protest  tic  spirit ;  for  her  record  of  opinion  is 

against  the  matenalism  of  the  age  and  singularly  free  from  any  private  influ- 

the  formality  of  the  church,  and  an  ences.      Her    readers  would  scarcely 

appecd  in  behalf  of  the  presence  and  anticipate  the  results  of  the  inquiry, 

umversality  of  a  spiritual  light  in  the  which  she  conducts  with  such  a  serene, 

soul  of  man.    Mrs.  Child  has  brought  intellectual  equipoise,  without  prejudice 

the  aid  of  copious  historical  investiga-  and  without  partiality. 


TO   A  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

WHY  whip  poor  Will  ?  what  sin  of  mine 
Deserves  so  harsh  a  word  ? 
How  impudent !     I  half  incline 
To  quarrel  with  the  bird. 

Close  to  my  chamber  window,  love, 

That  creature,  every  night, 
Comes  perching  on  the  boughs  above — 

An  ill-commissioned  sprite. 

And  in  that  cool,  sarcastic  style 

To  pity  me  pretends  : 
.  Calls  me  "  poor  William,"  yet  the  while 
A  whipping  recommends. 

Poor  Will !  Poor  Will !  yet  "whip  poor  Will !" 

Thou  contradictory  thme; 
What^s  my  ofifense,  and  wherefore  still 

So  cross  a  carol  sing  ? 

Thus  at  my  chamber  window,  love. 

Hid  in  that  elm-tree  shade. 
From  heaven's  reproachful  eyes  above. 

He  screams  my  serenade. 

Till,  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour. 

Beneath  those  solemn  stars. 
His  chant  with  a  mysterious  pow'r 

My  midnight  slumber  mars. 

My  little  monitor!  I  own 

That  in  the  hush  of  night 
Thy  cry  comes  o'er  me  like  the  tone 

Of  conscience — ^thou  art  right. 

Since,  though  for  knowledge  incomplete 

Some  pi^  I  deserve, 
FuU  oft  with  weak  and  willing  feet 

From  duty's  path  I  swerve. 

And  pity  must  be  mingled  still 

With  chastisement — I  know  it — 
Or  else  my  native  bent  for  ill 

Might  spoil  both  man  and  poet. 
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or  THB£E  FA^IS — PAST  t. 


**  T^  rlrttiA  Vfi«t  la  f9qi»«t  !■  «fif9niutjp'*^l;]CKii>ciJi, 


THEN  I  thougbt  this  meant  coDformi- 
ty  with  the  establkUfMi  customs  of 
f^mdioijl  audi  though  Eomo  of  IhoEta  did 
'"ttot  alwftjs  &id  m^  joimg  rea:soii  docile, 
the  sjmcttQu  of  time  inspired  mj  inex- 
perience Trith  a  oertaia  respect — my 
wkdom  of  a  little  while  bowed  down 
bel^ro  the  oW,  general  wisdom.  In 
order  to  form  an  entirely  indcpendeiLt 
opinion,  possessing  true  Talue  to  my 
own  eyes,  I  waited  until  years  should 
give  me  a  profo under  kuowled^  of 
uiingK.  Years  hare  not  heen  tardy. 
They  have  shown  me  that  the  mo£t 
sarage  demand*  the  most  tyrannical  ex- 
action, la  oonfbrmity  to  priyate  opini- 
on^ Thosa  individualities,  which  are 
called  throughout  the  world  reformers, 
and  so  forth,  seem  to  me  £0  bleak,  so 
hard,  so  excladve,  that  I  wait  another 
lapse  of  years  to  see  clearer  the  re- 
lationa  between  progress,  in  which  I 
beheye  with  the  fervor  of  faith,  and 
its  agents,  who  walk  elde  by  side  with 
wrath— now  the  eiecutionere,  anon  the 
victiins. 

I. 
EHea  Grey  belonged  to  a  conforming 
family;  that  is,  they  were  well  off,  lived 
in  a  handsome  house,  spent  fully  their 
income,  dressed  elegautlj',  received  hos- 
pitably all  who  came,  witliout  the  cate- 
chism of  religion,  politic  s^  or  opinion, 
and  fulfilled  cheeifully  the  common  ex- 
actions of  society.  If  a  solicitor  came 
into  Mr.  Grey 'a  office,  he  gave  heartily 
to  church,  oi:phan  asylum,  relief  union, 
homes  for  friendless,  without  thinking 
of  his  dreadful  responsibility,  or  of  the 
wicked  encouragement  he  was  lending 
to  popular  evils.  His  poor,  i^orant 
heart  was  touched  with  the  uionght 
that,  perhaps,  one  suffering  being  might 
be  l>enefited  by  the  money  he  had  com- 
fortably earned.  If  a  beggar  came  to 
Mrs.  Gf©y*a  door,  ho  went  away  with  a 
stomach  or  bundle  fuller,  and  even  money 
ffleamed  in  his  finders- — without  gt»od 
Bttlo  Mrs,  Grey  having  thought  to  call 
turn  a  liar,  to  insist  on  smelling  his 
lo^th,  examine  his  bandages,  and  ex< 
pose  him  in  the  afternoon  by  hunting 
up  invented  quarters.  She  did  visit 
much  among  the  poor,  but,  at  she  said, 


she  could  not  took  into  the  condition  of 
them  all  in  tho  great  city;  ?ind  sht- 
would  rather  see,  with  her  own  eyes,  thn 
bitsho  gave  spent  in  grog  at  the  coiner, 
than  to  \^t  one  good  mul  go  away  un^ 
aided.  She  may  have  been  wrong;  but 
I  am  no  more  intellectual  than  Mr^. 
Orey,  so  X  shall  not  attempt  to  decide?* 

One  of  her  sons-in-law  was  a  Know- 
Nothing,  and  wauted  to  trample  int4> 
tlio  dust  all  foreigners ;  but  Mrs.  Grey 
could  not  be  made  to  underi^tand  it. 
Once,  after  having  just  heard  the  moFt 
convincing  arguments  on  the  subjcci^ 
she  chanced  to  &id  two  way* worn  Iiifth* 
men  in  the  kitchen,  who  had  walked 
from  New  York,  and  had  not  had  a 
mouthful,  they  eatd,  that  day*  Th<" 
Dutch  girl  had  gone  to  holiday  church. 
Mrs,  Grey  cooked  with  her  own  hands 
four  sUces  of  ham,  fried  some  potatoes, 
dressed  iomatoee,  cut  up  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  did  not  seem  t&  be  amazed  when 
every  trace  of  it,  grease  and  all,  had 
vanished  from  the  table. 

The  fierce  son-in-law  grew  blue  in 
the  face,  because  ebe  asked  who  had 
Invited  foreigners  to  this  country ;  wht* 
had  opened  offices  to  them  and  put  them 
in ;  and  whether  it  was  wicked  to  take 
advantage  of  benefits,  and  raise  your 
condition  I  He  said  she  was  a  simple- 
ton; and,  as  he  was  a  man,  and  voted  t 
and  read  papers,  sha  supposed  she  was. 
»  and  kept  silent, 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  Grey  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  with  little  schoohng,  much 
hard  work,  &ugal  diet,  simple  tastef, 
end  early  bed-hours»  They  hod  iron 
constitutions,  so  that  they  passed  un- 
scathed throngb  the  ordeal  of  city-life; 
and,  with  the  carelessness  of  perfect 
health,  paid  no  attention  to  the  diet  or 
habits  of  their  children.  They  were 
ambitious  to  give  them  the  advantasea 
they  had  been  deprived  of;  audi  jack- 
ing from  their  own  disapppointment 
and  ripened  thirst  for  knowledge,  ex- 
pected to  see  them  ding  to  learning 
with  a  2eal  that  would  make  them  pro- 
digies. Ellen  was  sent  to  school  when 
four  years  old,  and,  until  sixteen,  she 
bent  over  the  low  desk,  that  consump- 
tire  instrument  of  torture,  which  pr^sse^ 
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ogftinBt  the  Yttol  argims  of  Uio  jotin^, 
hoUowiDg  their  cliestK,  curTing  tlieii: 
baokSf  makinff  leather-visaged,  wbcn- 
cd-dp  mummies  of  them*  Day  after 
day  she  cume  home  with  bursting  head- 
achf^s  and  blood -ehot  eyes*  Her  eeat 
bad  been  cloeo  by  the  etove ;  od*!,  to 
keep  ike  little  purple  girl  in  tbo  fiirtheit 
comer  from  freeziug^,  etove  and  pipe 
daily  glowed  rad  hot  Mrs,  Grey  dosed 
her  with  blue  mass  and  vemifage,  aaved 
the  ncbestt  daintieBt  morsels  for  her, 
let  her  take  long  picklea  to  scboolf  and 
made  a  highly- seasoned  catcbap  for  her 
eepeeial  benefit. 

Thanta  to  early  priTation,  Mrs*  Grey 
oonld  have  e wallowed  pebbles  and  uails 
without  discomforts  It  is  but  justice  to 
say  she  did  not  know  of  her  child's 
itove  enfTerings.  Ellen  was  a  timid, 
mbmissive  crcataro  in  her  own  defense. 
She  said  to  herself;  **Tho  school- room 
IS  small ;  somebody  must  sit  there*  and 
I  am  flo  used  to  it,  1  suspect  1  can  benr 
the  heat  and  head-ache  bettor  than  the 
other  girls/*  Several  of  her  school- 
mates she  loved  dearly ;  it  might  fall  to 
their  lot  to  Bit  there,  she  would  sacrifice 
anything  for  their  sake.  She  grew  up 
a  delicatof  sensiitf'e  girl,  so  dependent 
upon  love  and  sympathy  timt  ali  isolated 
occupations  were  irksome  to  her*  Sbo 
could  not  enjoy  reading  unless  she  met 
a  responsive  look ;  and  grew  restlese, 
when  writing  or  sowing,  if  tJie  room 
chanced  to  he  empty.  As  one  of  her 
poetic  admirers  said^  *^Bbe  seemed  bom 
to  bo  the  shadow  of  another  soul,  an 
earthly  symbol  to  it  that  tho  sim  shone*" 
All  loved  her*  and^  in  tlic  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  her  bomei  she  belied  the  say- 
iug,  that  tbe  doom  of  highly-strung 
natures  b  sorrow* 

Tliey  were  a  jolly  family^  and  every 
day  brought  some  pleasure,  concocted 
together  round  the  fire- side,  or  arranged 
in  secret  to  surprise  some  loved  one* 
Mr*  Grey^s  father  was  a  German,  and 
hod  handed  down  to  bim  many  old  cus- 
tomSt  rendered  still  more  sacred  by 
the  recollections  of  a  tender  parent  and 
happy  childhood*  It  was  delightful  to 
him,  as  the  onniverjiary  of  his  marria^ 
approached,  to  see  tho  scheming  of  hia 
children,  their  frightened  looks  lest  he 
should  pop  in  upon  their  hidden  propa- 
rations,  the  mysterious  bundles  huddled 
out  of  sight,  and  finally  their  hetirt-felt, 
innooent  joy  when  ho  sat  on  the  throne, 
beside  bis  wife,  looking  out  from  his 
bower  of  cedar  and  roses  to  receive  tbo 


speeches*  poems,  and  presents  they  had 

Erepared  with  their  own  brains  nnd 
ands*  Tbe  neighbors  said  there  was 
always  a  festival  going  on  at  tbe  Greys*; 
and  the  young  folks  who  did  not  visit 
them  wore  really  to  be  pitied  ►  Marri- 
ages, birthi?,  anniversaries,  Christmases, 
New  Years,  ThanksgiviugSi  tableaux, 
and  tbe  like,  kept  them  busy*  Mrs* 
Grey  would  not  let  them  stagnntei  for 
if  nothing  better  was  proposed,  sho 
would  sit  down  at  the  piano,  and  play, 
with  her  stiff,  stumpy  fingers,  qua- 
drilles, waltzes  and  polkns  that  she  had 
had  the  courage  and  perseverance  to 
Icam  late  in  lile ;  or,  if  somebody  else 
was  there  to  playi  she  would  lead  off 
the  doncCt  and  show  the  fpectators  that 
both  her  soul  and  body  bad  part  in  it* 
She  said  dancing  was  healthful  and  im- 
proving ;  for  it  kept  her  boys  at  home 
and  made  tho  girls  less  lazy* 

n* 

There  must  bo  immenso  preparations 
at  the  Greys*  now ;  for  Ellen  ia  to  be 
married.  Many  ^arty  di'esseswere made 
in  anticipation  ol  tbe  event ;  many  spo- 
culations  indulged  in  as  to  tbe  chances 
of  an  invicationt  and  all  agreed  it  would 
certainly  he  the  most  briiUaat  soirdc  of 
tlio  season*  But  to  the  wonder  of  eveiy- 
body  she  disappeared  one  morning  for 
the  East;  and  rumor  gaid  there  bad  been 
a  family- wedding  without  any  cake  or 
wine^ — and  that  the  bride  wore  a  gray 
dress  and  bonnet*  Some  suggested 
that  Mr.  Grey  had  failed,  or  was  going 
to ;  but  Mrs*  Tylor  knew  Mr.  Brooks, 
tlie  bridegroom ;  and  said  **  she  was 
gure  it  was  his  request  that  the  wadding, 
should  be  private/' 

♦  I  Wliy,  was  ho  a  sensible  young  mmx 
who  hated  parade  and  show  V^ 

'*Yes/'  Mrs,  Tylor  sopposedt  '*he 
was  f^  but  thought  *'  he  did  it  more  &om 
principle," 

^^ What  principle!" 

*'  Why,  ctpposition  to  forms,  my 
deari  to  be  sure;  he  woudn^t  have  had 
any  marriage-ceremony,  if  the  Greys 
hadn't  felt  so  dreadfully  about  it.  fie 
says  it's  all  stuff,  and  he  had  rather 
swear  to  a  tree  than  to  the  minister/' 

Ellen  has  returned  and  is  shedding 
bitter  tears  at  tlie  parting  with  parents, 
friondSt  and  relations.  Above  all  oth^r 
grief  ^though  she  is  ashamed  to  confess 
it  to  her  own  heart — is  tbo  parting  with 
Hose  Lea — the  affection  that  has  no  tie 
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of  blood  or  duty;  tbitt  hfte  tprimg  from 
free  ebctioiii  ftud  been  o^ioanted  bj  a 
goodaesa  and  worth  rsrelj  equol^d^ 
Bote  dig'ered  from  Ellen  In  force  of 
ointacier:  sbe  felt  the  necessity  of 
ejcercJsmg  ber  own  will,  fibe  revolted  at 
iDJustioe.  Tbe  cheek  that  blusb^  m 
profB^cing  a  present*  or  eonferriiig  a  fa- 
vor, could  bum  with  indignatiuii ;  and 
tb@  "Toico  that  tenderly  conBoled  could 
Bpoak  oat  boldly  againat  wrongs  to  her- 
self or  others.  She  was  gentle  and  timid 
as  a  fami ;  yet  full  of  active  goodness. 
Though  suTToimded  by  the  luxuricB  of 
wealth,  she  dressed  as  sltnply  as  a  qua- 
ke r^sSn^  and  left  the  mt^k  of  her  haJQd 
aU  over  tbe  boose.  She  did  not  confine 
h  er  ebarities  to  money  or  indueoce ;  but 
senred  to  clothe  the  naked ;  mn  about 
to  look  for  board  or  lodgings  for  friend* 
less  strangers ;  took  the  modest  pennl* 
less  mto  her  home ;  helped  to  an-ange 
tbe  humble  dvyelling  of  some  poor  but 
cb^rsehed  friend — and  all  with  a  pretty, 
awkward  diifidenee  that  spoke  more  of 
the  obliged  than  of  the  obliger*  She 
lo?ed  ElBea  with  an  admirusg,  |)i tying 
lo?0^-admlration  for  her  anectiouate, 
disinterested  nature,  and  pity  for  the 
want  of  self- resource  that  rendered  her 
go  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sympa- 
thy of  othen.  She  knew  it  came  partly 
from  ber  feeble  health  and  physical 
weakness,  and  lavished  on  her  the  some 
tender  caro  she  would  on  a  delicate 
plant  that  languLsbed  whenever  tlie  sun 
stole  away  from  the  window. 

They  wept  long  in  each  odier'fl  arms ; 
and  Eilen  ikove  off,  beside  ber  husband, 
to  her  country  home. 

It  lay  in  a  deep  valley ;  and  aa  far  as 
eye  could  reach  tbe  Brooksea  wore  mon- 
arehs  of  all  they  surveyed.  Golden  rye- 
fields,  waring  wheat  and  oats,  stately 
oom-ftalks  and  verd^uit  pastures  in- 
dicate a  weU-stockad,  well-kept  farm. 
Mountain  peaks,  in  gray  and  purpte  di»- 
taocei  set  off  the  prospect  like  a  dark 
&atne  around  a  gay  summer  Undscape* 

Ellen  was  dehgbt^d,  and  kept  her 
hushand  laughing  Qt  her  enthusiastic 
exclamations  and  order  a  to  get  out  and 
gather  her  some  of  the  bearded  heads 
of  gnun^  that  »he  might  see  tbe  diffbr- 
enoa«  or  a  pretty  weed  tliat  she  threw 
qdokly  away  on  smelling  it.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  country  waa  confined 
to  ridea  in  the  eniirons  of  th^  city  and 
oooaoonal  viaits  to  country  town-reil- 


deuces  of  her  Mends.  The  novelty  of 
a  real  farm  was  intoxicating*  She  threw 
her  arms  round  her  huaband^s  Bcck« 
said  she  was  so  happy,  she  hoped  to 
become  u  stroog  country  woman,  and 
to  learn  to  milk  cows.  There  were 
plenty  of  them  to  milk,  to  judge  from 
the  dotted  pastures ;  and  as  they  drove 
up  to  the  double,  amplcy  white  house, 
they  were  greeted  by  such  loud,  cracked, 
discordant  crows  from  long-lcggod«tail. 
leas  Shangbais«  that  Ellen  held  ber 
cars,  and  aaked  if  those  were  really 
chickens. 

Mr.  Brooks,  her  busband^a  father^ 
stood  on  the  steps  to  rec^^ive  them.  He 
was  a  stately,  dignified  gentleman,  plea- 
sant in  countenance,  and  courteous  in 
manner,  Ellen  had  seen  bim  at  the 
wedding,  and  was  aure  she  ebouJd  lava 
hiui ;  first,  becaQso  he  was  Phil's  father; 
and  next,  because  be  was  polite  and 
kind  to  her.  He  did  seem  a  little  cold, 
but  that  was  tbe  sign  of  a  warm  heart; 
and  when  he  knew  ber  better,  be  would 
he  less  reserved^  The  house  was  ncat« 
and  comfortably  furnished^  Pbil'i  two 
brothers,  one  younger,  one  older  than 
Imnself,  were  kissed  and  ahaken  bands 
with  ;  and  aunt  Tabby — Mr.  Brooks's 
maiden  sbtei^hurried  Ellen  to  b«r 
room,  that  Bhe  might  dust  herself  before 
supper- 

V. 

Mr.  Brooka,  senior,  is  a  wealthy  phi- 
lanthropist, who,  having  been  made 
wretched  by  the  vices  and  wrong  domgs 
of  society,  has  retired  to  a  farm,  to  bring 
up  his  kiys  under  the  sweet  influence 
of  naturet  and  himself.  Mn  Brooks  is 
&  uUfitarian,  and  has  a  keen  eye  to  the 
uses  of  life ;  he  ia  a  reformer,  abolition- 
ist, socialist,  and  gives  money  aud  aid 
in  every  way  to  advance  progress.  But, 
above  ali,  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  man  of  prtn* 
ciples.  They  are  an  imraensc  pan-  of 
specCaclea  astrida  of  bis  nose,  through 
which  be  inspects  aU  the  actions  and 
aspects  of  life,  Mr.  Brooks^Ji  mother 
respected  him  when  he  was  a  lad ;  his 
brothers  and  si  inters  have  respected  him 
amazingly,  and  bis  children  respect  him 
awfully, 

Ellen  soon  found  this  out,  and  her 
timid  soul  sank  down  in  a  quagniiro  of 
respect*  There  was  an  irresistible  at- 
mosphere about  him«  that  even  the 
strong  and  hardened  felt.  How  could 
poor  human  nature  Ixik  boldly  into  the 
face  of  a  man  who  bad  no  vices — wboie 
voice  nevsr  grew  a  whit  louder  in  die- 
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,  Cunftlon^whn  glared  stegtl/  H  teist»ta^ 
I  tlofi,  t](;T«T  jblded  to  wcttfaiefls,  and 
I  {fOMfT^d  bii  eoltflMj  lA  intaet  &t  the 

Ptill  was  oemipt«d  afl  daj;  He  wa» 
tJ»«*  mi3st  mtcllij^'crjt  and  efficit^fit  of  the 
boji^^fia  Mr.  ij rooks  ftlwajB  called  his 

I  nofia — and  tho  chief  managemeDt  of  tbo 
farm  deTolrod  upon  hiiUi     If  he  bad  a 

I  ipare  mom  eat,  he  was  ashamed  to  apeud 

*  It  in  gentle  dallxance  with  his  bride  ;  for 
he  waa  keenly  ah're  to  ridieule,  aiid 
Juiew  hb  father  looked  upon  gach  foiiieis 
widi  oontempt  Phil  bad  a  franks  &ata- 
rdlj  gemsX  natare;  but  the  paternal 
hammer  had  beaten  so  oaceaaugljr  upon 
him  since  his  birtht  that  it  wm  only  oc- 
caaiooally  the  original  ipirit  gleamed 
fofthi  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
four  years  old ;  and  If  he  had  ever  been 
caressed  or  kissed  by  his  father,  it  was 

I  BO  long  ago  that  he  bad  forgotten  it, 
\  Mr.  Brooks  met  the  boys,  after  long  ab- 
sence s,  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  po- 

*  lite  infjuiries  as  to  the  state  of  tiieir 
I  health.  Pbil.thercfor©,  regarded  a  kiss  as 

an  efieminate  MehndaMdrlDaromaucef 
and  any  display  of  affection  beforo 
the  most  intimate  third,  aa  a  weakness 
that  would  render  him  superlatively  ri- 
diculouSf  In  company  he  treated  Ellen 
with  a  cold  neglect,  that  stuDg  1*3  the 
Quick  her  affeetionatef  demonstrative 
oisposition-  **Ah!"  she  thought,  "if 
he  loved  me  as  I  ilo  him,  he  would  not 
be  Oooupicd  with  what  other  people  may 
observe  ;  he  would  not  sacn£co  me  to 
the  fear  of  ridicule.^*  And  she  began 
to  doubt  the  depth  of  his  Igye — the  ca- 
pacity of  his  affection, 

*'  Phil,  dear,'^  said  she,  just  after  tea^ 
OBQ  cool,  autumn  evening,  "do  let  us 
have  a  fire  in  our  room,  and  sit  there 
this  night ;  IVe  so  much  to  say  to  you  *^' 
looking  into  bia  fooe,  suppUeatingly. 

**  Certainly;  'twould  be  delightful,'* 
answered  he,  brightening  up ;  **but — " 
glooming  down^^' father  might  think 
we  were  exclusive,  and  feel  hurt.*' 

**  You  are  always  so  tired  at  bed- time, 
that  you  ftdl  asleep  the  moment  your 
head  touches  the  pillow,"  suggested 
EUeu,  timidly, 

Phil  sighed. 

**  If  we  do  it  once,  we  shall  want  to 
do  it  always;  and  father  will  think  we 
hare  taken  the  stand  to  isolate  our  even- 


ings,  and  break  up  the  {kmilj  circle; 
'twoDt  do.  Indeed,  Ellen." 

Sba  f«id  no  more,  but  went  dofm 
with  Phil  to  the  sittiu^-room,  to  eiidtif« 
another  Brooks  evening.  Ko  piotores 
on  the  wolb ;  no  books  ou  the  table ;  wm 
musaoal  instrument  hut  the  dinner-borti. 
on  the  wide  domain.  Mr*  Brooks  ar- 
gued  that  natural  landscapes  were  better 
than  artificial ;  and  you  had  notM&g^  to 
do  but  to  look  out  at  the  window,  to  get 
your  fill.  As  for  statues,  he  bad  imew 
see  a  plump  Dutch  woman,  any  dw. 
Literature  was  wish-wasbj  trash  ;  it  md 
not  advocate  any  great  pdiiciple,  but 
rather  pegged  people  down  tigbter  to 
old  sins  and  forms.  The  iablea  were 
laden  with  reform  and  progressive  n«ws« 
papers  and  pamphlets,  and  the  fataiJ^f 
were  always  in  distress  for  a  bit  of  waste 
paper,  as  all  were  religiouflly  preserved 
on  a  shelf,  in  Air,  Brooks's  own  room, 
never  to  be  referred  to  iu  his  life.  Mu- 
sic, he  said,  tickled  the  ear.  He  Uked 
to  hear  a  ballad,  or  a  mother  singing  ti» 
her  baby ;  but  cultivated  musio  did  more 
harm  than  good  ;  a  high  state  of  art  al* 
ways  accompanied  a  high  state  of  cor- 
ruption :  witness  Eome^  Greece,  aod 
modem  Europe, 

Ellen  was  a  cultivated  singer ;  she  had 
a  fine  voice,  aod  great  musical  sen  tlment. 
How  c^uld  she  ever  sing  before  him  ?  He 
would  certainly  call  it  squalltng ;  so  she 
told  Phil  she  did  not  care  to  have  a 
piano.  Phil  had  never  heard  a  musical 
note  iu  his  home ;  he  could  not  whistle 
"Yankee  Doodle"  straight  througb, 
and,  therefore,  for  hii  own  part,  he  was 
quite  indifierent  in  regard  to  the  piaiiO. 
Ho  did  not  perceive  how  easily  Ellon 
was  discouraged  by  the  want  of  sym pa- 
th y  in  others,  nor  how  fast  she  was  foil- 
ing into  the  some  slavery  of  deference 
that  enthralled  him. 

Mr.  Brooks  roadij  the  papori  and  nods; 
Jim  lies  fast  asleep  ou  the  sofa ;  Phil 
casts  up  accounts,  and  nods ;  Sam  tiea 
up  seeds,  and  noils  ^  aunt  Tabby  knits^ 
and  nodsj  and  Ellen  sews,  fearfully 
wide-awake,  in  the  midst  of  the  oppres- 
sive silence.  The  Brookses  ore  uoted 
as  a  sleepy  family ;  and  there  is  even  an 
anecdote  of  their  having  instituted  oven' 
ing  readings,  and  been  found  by  a  friend, 
just  after  tea,  all  asleep,  reader  included, 
at  the  first  page.  Sometimes,  in  tho 
ehock  of  bobbing  backwards  or  forwards, 
Mr.  Brooki^'t^  eye  hghts  on  an  article 
that  pleases  him,  or — his  moral  respon- 
sibility being  always  present — that  m^j 
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be  of  worried  to  the  boys.  He  a&ka  Sam 
to  read  i  I  aloud.  Sum  k  a  discniil  reader, 
never  enuneiates,  or  cbanges  the  tone, 
or  stops,  or  looks  up;  even  a  lamb-like, 
droning  ortide  would  feel  that  it  was 
oTerdono  in  monotonj;  and  the  fierv* 
dctmaciatoiy  words,  tbat  expected  to 
burst  forth  in  thunder^ckps,  fall  faint 
and  mangkd  viotlmi  on  me  Kstener'a 
ear*  EUen  gathers  the  sense  of  it,  and 
tries  to  H^e  it ;  bat  it  is  too  sarage  to 
etdt  her  mild  spirit.  She  onlf  knows  it 
IS  invectives,  Txtup^ration*  and  calling 
of  names  of  some  party,  sject*  or  indi* 
"widual.  A  little  discussion,  perhaps, 
fpUows  the  article;  bat  as  the  bora 
hare  been  modeled  on  the  father,  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  dight,  they  soon  meet  on 
oommon  ground. 

vnL 

Mr.  Brooks  sees  Ellen  is  not  happf , 
but  not  an  inch  will  he  bend  to  her.  His 
views  of  life  are  the  right  and  Christian 
ones.  She  must  bend  to  him.  He  con- 
tfones  to  inveigh  Against  the  towo^  iti 
iblHes,  InxtmeSf  superfluities,  frirolitieii, 
forma,  filth,  vices,  and  winds  up  by  pro- 
nounoing  it  a  beastly  place.  ElleD  loves 
the  very  smoke  that  erims  it ;  the  thea- 
tre, where  she  has  offcen  ehed  tears  at 
thrilling  scenes ;  the  eoncert-bnUs,  filled 
witb  recollections  of  floating  melody  and 
happy  faces;  the  lecture -rooms,  that 
opened  to  her  nobia  thoughts  and 
Eteniry  tastes;  the  long,  gay  etreetSi 
garmshed  with  pictures,  vases,  all  that 
human  itjgetiuity  ean  invent ;  tlie  dear, 
old  chnrchi  hallowed  by  fiaintly  preach- 
ing and  the  kind  face  of  the  aged  minis- 
ter who  had  chrts toned  her,  joined  in  her 
childish  sports,  sat  by  her  bed  of  sick- 
ness, soothing  it  with  saered  truths,  and 
married  her  to  dear  Phil ;  the  house 
where  she  was  bom,  with  the  seeds  she 
planted,  now  grown  into  trees,  shrubs 
and  fiowers  around  it ;  the  warm  hearts 
that  cherished  her  with  tender  love,  and 
th©  merry  spirits  over  gushing  over  la 
vivamons  steams  around  her  father^ s 
firesidO'  And  was  that  a  fabc,  frivolous 
existence — and  her  j^ earnings  after  it 
piomptings  of  the  devil  1  It  m  ust  be  so, 
Mr,  Brooks  was  wise  and  eiemplary, 
do  voted  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
She  would  try  to  changp ;  to  like  the 
country  and  solitude ;  to  get  up  some 
,  interee^t  in  milk  and  chickens ;  in  fine, 
to  imitate  Aont  Tabby-^unruffled  Aunt 
Tabby,  who  worked  at  everything, 
everywhere,  darned  and  patched  gar- 
ments of  such  hopeless  condition  that 
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one  would  have  supposed  the  Brookses 
the  poorest  of  creation^  and  who  never 
seemed  to  have  a  desire  beyond  the 
routine  of  her  da3y  life.  So  she  fol- 
lowed Aunt  Tabby  to  the  d^ry,  th© 
kitchen,  the  cellar,  the  smoke-house,  the 
wash-room,  the  chicken-coops,  the  bam 
and  the  stable.  Aunt  Tabby,  kind  soul, 
was  delighted ;  she  had  thought  EEen 
**  a  pretty,  loving  creetur,  but  of  no  bom 
nse;"  and  she  gave  her  the  lightest 
labors  to  perform, 

Ellen  went  egg- hunting,  first  in  the 
stable,  where  she  stood  looking  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  the  horses'  heels,  and 
then  rushed  pofet  them  with  a  beating, 
sinking  heart.  The  bam  was  nearly 
half  a  mile  off.  There  was  the  ball, 
that  enorted  at  her,  and  looked  so  red- 
eyed  and  fierco  that  she  quivered  in 
every  limb.  Then  she  had  such  a  time 
getting  the  hens  oS  their  nests  I  Mrs, 
Fekin,  Mrs-  Nankin,  and  many  others 
of  similar  kin,  were  determined  to  S6t« 
They  had  been  cheated  into  laying  over 
a  hundred  eggs,  to  be  set  on  by  com- 
mon hens,  and  they  would  not  stand  it 
any  longer.  They  could  see  their 
downy  offspring  now,  being  brooded 
and  fed  by  falae  mothers,  while  they 
sat  io  wronged  maternity  over  two  eggs, 
and  one  of  them  porcelain  at  that  As 
Ellen  poked  at  them  with  a  long  stick, 
thoir  sullen  eves  and  swelled  breasts 
said,  as  plainfy  as  could  bo,  tbat  thoso 
two  eggs  should  come  into  chickens,  if 
they  died  for  it.  So  they  pecked  the 
stick  furiouslyt  and  when  they  got  a 
hard  rap  on  the  head,  sat  stiller  and 
squeaked,  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings, 
Ellen  tried  to  pry  them  up,  but  their 
bodies  wero  so  hea^  and  slippery,  and 
they  scrabbled  m  hard  to  get  on  the 
eggs  again,  that  she  did  not  often  sue* 
coed.  She  was  afraid  to  walk  up  boldly^ 
throw  ler  apron  over  them,  captnre 
tiiem,  and  lift  them  out  as  Aunt  Tabby 
did*  They  looked  so  big  and  formida- 
ble, and  she  had  vague  story  renmus- 
cencea  of  hens  peckiag  people's  eyes 
out.  After  much  open  and  concealed 
warfare  and  stratagem,  scraping  her 
legs  io  falling  through  the  loit  beams t 
choking  over  hay-dust,  and  getting  ber 
feet  saturated  in  the  slable-yard,  Ellen 
reached  homo — hot,  nervous,  and  ex- 
hausted, with  a  low  baek-aehe  that  k«pt 
visions  of  beds,  couches,  sofas,  any- 
thn^  horizontal  with  a  pillow  on  it, 
fioatmg  in  her  brain. 

She  did  some  hoo^e-work,  and  was 
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finallj  obliged  to  stretch  herself  on  the 
parlor  sofa. 

The  horn  blew  for  dinner. 

••  Why,  Nelly,"  said  Phil,  entering, 
"what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

**  I  am  tired,  and  my  back  aches,  dear 
Phil." 

*•  Come  and  eat  some  dinner ;  may  be 
you'll  feel  better." 

IX. 

At  the  dinner  table  Mr.  Brooks  said : 
**Phil,  I've  had  a  letter  from  your 
cousin  John.  He  says  his  wife's  sick 
again.  I  don't  wonder;  she'll  always 
be  sick,  as  long  as  she  lives  in  town 
and  doesn't  work.  I  guess  it  wouldn't 
be  much  of  a  loss  if  she  should  die ;  she's 
a  useless,  ailing  creature,  and  doesn't 
earn  the  salt  that's  in  her  bread." 

**  She  can't  work  much  when  she  is 
sick,"  suggested  Phil, 

**But  she  wouldn't  be  sick  if  she 
worked,"  retorted  the  father.  "  I  guess 
her  kitchen  girl  isn't  sick.  She  fancies 
she  has  got  an  ache,  and  lies  right 
down.  Now,  if  her  girl  has  an  ache, 
she's  got  to  work ;  and  the  oonsei^uence 
is,  the  ^1  gets  well,  and  the  mistress 
is  bed-ndden,  with  a  doctor  pottering 
over  her.  There's  nothing  like  work 
to  strengthen  and  cure  people.  John's 
wife  has  been  brought  up  in  an  idle, 
artificial  way,  and  she  won't  be  worth  a 
fig  till  she  changes." 

•*  It's  rather  late  for  her  to  alter  her 
constitution  now,"  said  Phil. 

"Nonsense,  she's  only  thirty;  and 
there  are  cases  of  people  having  lived 
to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty.  If  you  treat 
yourself  right,  there's  no  necessity  of 
being  sick,  till  the  final  death  illness. 
God  knows  what's  best  for  us,  and  he 
made  work  a  sacred  duty  to  every 
Christian  soul.  There  should  be  no 
drones  in  the  human  hive — no  shirking 
off  of  a  mite  of  our  work,  upon  our 
brother.  Labor  should  be  equally 
divided;  and  as  long  as  we  are  able 
to  stand  in  the  traces,  we  should  per- 
form our  share." 

Ellen  ventured  to  say,  that  if  we 
were  brought  up  so  from  infancy,  per- 
haps we  might  be  able  to  do  it  JBut 
Mr.  Brooks  contended  that  God  was 
merciful,  and  we  could  regenerate  our 
bodies  as  we  could  our  souls :  in  proof 
of  which  ho  pointed  to  Aunt  Tabby, 
whom  he  said  he  recollected  as  a  very 
delicate,  complaining  girl,  and  who  hod 
become  the  tough,  iron  spike  she  was, 
by  dmt  of  work. 


Ellen  understood  the  lesson ;  she  had 
received  many  such  over  the  dioalders 
of  a  third.  She  knew,  by  secret  divi- 
nation, as  well  as  if  he  had  said  it.  that 
he  thought  her  a  gilded  toy — a  delicato 
lady,  of  no  fixed  pnnciples — a  misguided 
creature  from  the  charnel-house  of 
the  past,  transplanted  into  the  hot-bed 
of  the  present.  It  was  a  terrible  mis* 
fortune  that  Phil  had  not  selected  a 
strong  country  ^1 ;  but  he  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  educate  her  in  their 
views,  and  try  to  inspire  her  with  zeal 
in  the  immense  questions  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Brooks,  therefore,  talked  unceas- 
ingly upon  these  subjects.  He  served 
them  up  at  breakfast,  dinner,  supper, 
and  through  the  long  winter  evemn^ 
Ellen  could  not  help  admiring  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  would  turn  the 
most  common-place  remark  into  that 
great  channel.  He  evidently  consider- 
ed himself  a  progressive  delegate  from 
God,  accountable  for  every  moment 
that  was  not  spent  in  the  cause.  Blind 
Mr.  Brooks !  He  did  not  see  the  satiety 
that  filled  the  silent  faces  around  him. 
Deaf  Mr.  Brooks !  He  did  not  hear  the 
boys  confess  to  each  other  that  they 
wished  progress  were  in  the  bottomless 
pit.  And  narrow-minded  Mr.  Brooks ! 
ne  did  not  perceive  that,  to  advance, 
one  must  be  as  universal  as  the  God  it 
was  his  secret  boast  to  imitate. 

Old  Willet  said  of  Barnaby,  that 
"  the  lad  needed  imagination."  If  he 
had  applied  it  to  Mr.  Brooks,  he  would 
have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
There  was  not  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his 
virtuous  breast — not  a  gleam  of  senti- 
ment in  his  Christian  brain.  If  he  had 
had  any  when  young,  it  had  vanished 
in  his  grim  battles  with  sinful  humanity. 
He  was  the  apostle  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation, and  his  tongue,  a  flaming  sword, 
hacked  mercilessly  at  the  enemy.  Not 
that  ho  believed  in  war.  Far  ttom  it — 
he  was  a  peace  advocate,  and  tender  of 
the  bodies  of  his  brethren;  but  war 
upon  souls — souls  that  did  not  look 
from  the  same  point  of  view  with  his 
elevated  humanity — was  another  thing ! 
X. 

Ellen  is  in  a  flutter  of  happiness ;  she 
is  making  secret  preparations  to  receivo 
Bose  Lea  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Everything  has  been  scrubbed 
and  bleached — pies  made,  turkeys  and 
chickens  cooped  and  crammed — and  all 
inside  the  house,  as  Aunt  Tabby  re- 
marked, is  in  apple-pie  order.    Ellen 
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mghs  tfl  fthe  tMnks  of  the  tasteful  no- 

I  ISxiiigs  of  Httie  expense,  that  poetize  the 

|4vr«Uiiig  of  Rose,     She  dare^  not  pro- 

I  posi&  the  purchase  of  »uch  cITemiDatiQg 

faxunes,  so  she  pli^s  her  needle  biiailj 

to  mtike,  from  old  diid.s«  draper j^^  toi!<^t 

iad  table-oo?ei^Tiiitkts,pmGiislMOQE,  and 

Tmrioiis  gewgaws  (pnsxlers  to  the  n^ost 

I  pmcticm  utilitarian),  to  decorate  Rosens 


She  hjis  embToidered  for  her,  as 
Ohrlstmas  gift,  an  e^cqubito  scent* 
I  hagt  which  is  to  pop  out  fmmapowder-- 
[hoi^  on  coiled  wire,  and  amaze  Bose 
laxeeedinglj.  The  bo^ji  have  admired 
lit  OQO  by  one,  Mr-  Brooks,  too,  says 
lit  IS  prcttj,  while  holding  i I  awkwardly 
Ifts  he  would  a  yoimg  baby,  but  adds 
I  fhat  p  erf  nine  B  are  triflkig  things,  being 

Eeneratly  used  to  hide  nastines^  beside 
aTing  for  their  base  detestable  alcohols 
I  that  sociurge  of  mankind. 

EUen  loved  perfumes  with  her  wholo 
I  toul;  her  books  were  ftiU  of  driedt  odor- 
jo  us  flowers;  her  draweri,  of  lavender, 
ttose  lesrest  and  lemon  verbena;  her 
mOette-boxes,  of  bottles  of  perfume i 
r  The  latter  were  artificial  componndB,  to 
lh&  sure,  which  Mr,  Brooks,  doubtte^^^ 
thought  a  departure  from  nature — that 
Wundary  line  which  every  body  quar« 
-  reb  about,  imag'uaing,  as  the  whole 
npper  world  might  at  noon-day,  that 
the  sun  was  directly  over  its  head,  and 
croosequently  could  not  be  directly  over 
the  head  of  another.  Somebody  eays 
Bavagee  are  the  primitive  original  race*  a 
speakmg  manifestation  from  God  what 
life  men  were  intended  to  lead ;  some* 
body  else  says  savages  are  ihe  fag  end 
of  an  ancient  race  dwindled  down  to  the 
lowest  stiite  of  deeradatiou**  Ilowevei^ 
it  might  be,  artificial  compounds  were 
d0U  to  Ellen*  Her  memory  was  Mke  a 
garden  where  each  odor  was  a  rccoUec- 
don  of  some  spiritual  flower  tbut  had 
bloomed  in  her  being.  Heliotrope — she 
atocNl  in  tJm  crow3  a  blushing  May- 
queen,  and  the  scent  from  the  handker- 
Wiief  her  mother  had  perfumed  for  her 
stole  out  and  nungled  vaguely  with  the 
scene,  making  it  richer  in  love  and 
beauty.  Violet— she  felt  Phil's  fir«t 
kisi,  and  again  the  odor  slid  down 
through  his  curls,  and  she  gazed  up  the 
winding  eelestid  ladder,  Udnking  she 
sawasoendiDg  bumble,  blue-eyed  angels 
— apirits  of  tha  departed  flowers.  These 
pcffumed  dates  of  a  delicious  and  poetic 
paiit  were  as  precious  to  EUen  as  the 


hiatory  of  glory  and  happiness  can 
to  a  nation. 

As  Ellen  sadly  carried  the  so^t^bag 
— the  halo  of  its  beauty  now  shorn  off^ 
to  its  place  of  destination,  she  wished 
she  knew  what  nature  was ;  she  bad  a 
secret  terror  of  it  as  something  cold, 
hard  and  bare,  but  very  salutary  ;  and 
as  she  pined  to  be  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally better,  she  determsnad  to  examine 
into  the  warp  of  her  being  and  pick  ont 
the  futiflcial  threads  a  wrong  education 
had  woven  there.  She  would  be  brave, 
if  it  did  hurt  and  bleed. 

XI. 

That  evening  they  sat  round  the 
blazing  fire  that  crackled  and  sent  forth 
sheets  of  flame  and  fiptirks  from  the 
^^at  chimney  place.  Jim,  who  was 
of  rather  a  studious  turn,  waa  poring 
over  an  elementary  German  book ;  Sam, 
poor  child  *  whose  slow  comprehension 
and  thick  blood  had  been  mode  slower 
and  thicker  by  the  absence  of  all  Uvely 
amusements,  anored  lustily  on  the  sofa. 
Mr.  Brooks^s  feet  looked  as  if  Ihey  were 
glued  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  fioorched  woolen  hinted  that  he 
was  enjoying  a  roast  and  nap  at  the 
same  time.  His  faithful  companion, 
the  newspaper,  that  had  been  placed 
over  his  head  to  shield  it,  had  dipped 
down,  and  left  his  nraple  baldnesa  in 
full  glow. 

Aunt  Tabby  was  eooDomicaUy  twin- 
ing into  padding  and  blue-bags  frag- 
mcntii  of  prodir^ol  shirts,  that  in  the  late 
wash  had  absolutely  ejected  whole  the 
last  patch.  Aunt  Tubby  does  not  ask 
ask  whether  the  stitches  wiU  hold  this 
time,  or  not.  She  is  doing  her  duty, 
and  would  not  sleep  quietly  in  her  bed 
or  grave,  if  the  pieces  were  not  turned 
into  something*  Ellon  worked  on  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  Sir.  Brooks*  and  had 
ingeniously  arranged  books  and  work- 
baskets  to  overshadow  them  from  the 
observmg  eye  of  that  gentleman.  She 
looked  happy;  for  her  thoughts  were 
fuU  of  the  pleasant  surprises  she  was  to 
give,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  dear 
friend  for  whom  her  soul  Unrated. 

*'Fbil/'  she  said,  as  he  at  last  hud 
down  his  pen  and  closed  the  ponderous 
book  of  his  farm  jouraal,  "we  must 
write  to  Bose  to-morrow,  and  repeat  the 
invitation  formally — not  that  she  i^ 
formali   you  know ;   but  I    think   ehe 
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'Owlcop^t, 
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wauLd  fe«l  pkosanter  to  see  that  jwi 
join  heartUy  io  the  desire  to  wBloom© 

^^  Eeftch  me  the  portfolio.  1  giieaa 
111  do  it  now,''  idd  PhiL 

The  papor  rattled  and  tumbled  from 
Mr*  Brookfl^s  lap.  Ha  nibbed  his  half- 
blistered  parts  as  if  the  itingitjg  felt 
good,  yawnedt  stretched,  got  up,  and 
laid  to  Phil*  ^*  Did  I  not  hear  somethiDg 
about  an  inritation  7'* 

11  Yea,"  answered  Phil,  "  I  am  going 
tt>  write  to  Rose  Lea  to  pass  the  holi* 
dajra  witli  us.*' 

'*  Hum  J  I  think  you  might  bavo  mado 
a  better  choicei'*  said  Mr*  Brooks  con* 
toitiptuously.  '*Mr,  Jbea  is  a  wine- 
bibber  and  a  time-server  and  wor^^hipper 
of  Mammon;  bis  wife  ia  a  pert  minx  and 
a  pleasure- seeker.  I  prefer  jou  would 
not  mrtto  them,  as  1  do  not  wish  the 
boy  a  to  be  influenced  by  such  trash. 
Besides r  1  have  reeeiTed  a  letter  telling 
me  that  Adams  and  Brown^  two  staiiocn 
reformers,  will  bo  here  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and  as  I  desire  mueh  that  you  should 
become  acq^uainted  with  them,  I  have 
invited  them  to  visit  us." 

Phil  said  nothing.  Ellen  eat  fitunned 
and  rigid  as  if  a  track  by  lightning.  The 
force  of  tho  dccreo  dawned  on  her  slowly, 
and  she  felt,  if  she  staid  there,  she 
should  shriek  or  rave.  She  left  the 
room  hurriedly  and  threw  herself  on  the 
bed,  to  writhe  and  moan  as  she  plucked 
away  at  tho  artificial  thread  of  an  un- 
worthy friendship  ;  bat  like  the  main 
thread  of  a  libbon,  tho  more  aho  pulled, 
the  more  it  shortened  and  curled  up  her 
past  be  mg^ — bringLng  memories  of  child- 
hood, school -days,  girlhood^  and  woman- 
hood shared  with  Eose,  so  near  and 
startling  that  she  quivcrod  like  an  aiipen 
Icaft  and  stuffed  tho  pilbw  in  her  mouth 
to  choke  back  the  convulsive  sobs, 

Phil  staid  some  time  down  stairs* 
though  he  was  dying  to  gi>  up ;  but  it 
mi^ht  seem  silly  to  bo  sympathetto  or 
soheitons ;  so  he  trampled  on  his  epicu- 
rean desires  and  read  like  a  stoic  tltroe 
long  columns  of  '*  a  most  able  speech.** 
When  he  went  up,  he  found  E Hen  pale, 
cold,  aiid  silent-  Ho  had  left  her  alone 
in  her  grief.  If  she  could  have  wept  at 
first  on  his  bosom,  the  pang  would  have 
been  softened,  and  the  encircling  arms 
of  love  might  have  given  her  peace  and 
hope*  Phil  felt  it  now,  and  waa  so 
SKjrry  and  penitent,  that  Ellon  recog* 
nisEed  that  be  really  loved  her  as  well 
OS  he  could r  and  passed  the  night  wish- 


ing thny  lived  on  a  desert  island,  that 
Phil  might  be  always  alone  with  her ; 
only  Rose  should  come  often,  and  with 
her  warm  sympathy  and  genuine  nature 
teach  Phil  that  proesing  manifostationj 
of  loTe  are  nobler  than  neglect,  even 
when  tlie  eye  of  the  whole  world  is  on 
us* 

The  next  morning  Ellen  was  ill  %  and 
the  Brook scs,  who  abused  the  whol^ 
race    of    physicians    when    well,   but 
always  sent  for  them  when  stok,  had 
tlie  doctor  soon  at  Ellen's  bedaide,     Hc^ 
pronounced   her   complaint  a  nervous 
fever,  ordered  tonics,  quiet,  riding,  and 
change  of  scene «     Ellen  recovered  rap- 
idly on  receiving    a  letter  from    her 
mother,  saving  she  should  leave  thd 
girls  to  take  chaise  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  aud  start  directly  for  Owlcopse*— 
tho  name  of  the  Broota  estate ;  whether 
suggested  by  the  nightly  BCreechmg  of 
that  sage  bird,  or  the  fact  of  the  Brooks©* . 
sitting  wisely  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  1 
during  society^s  fancied  daylight,  and  J 
seeing  perfectly  clear  when  that  deluded' 
body  groped  in  darkness,  m  not  known 
to  this  day, 

Mrs.  Grey  came ;  and,  energetic  crea- 
ture that  she  was,  proposed  taking 
Ellen  out  to  drive  the  first  day.  Now 
tho  Brookses  were  always  very  busy ; 
they  would  necessarily  be  exceedingly 
busy  for  years  to  come,  as  the  farm 
when  tliey  took  it  was  an  old  one»  ia 
the  most  dilapidated  and  forlorn  oondi- 
tion*  The  neighborhood  was  not  thickly 
settled ;  atid  though  they  had  nine  of  j 
ten  men  always  employed,  they  irert" 
generally  short  of  hands.  Tho  hoy  a 
worked  like  day-Iaborerg.  They  were 
up  early  in  the  morning,  swallowed 
their  meals  hastily,  and  often  protracted 
their  out- door  stay  late  into  the  evening, 
PhiUparticuIarly, loved  dearly  a  fanner's 
life ;  it  suited  his  active,  somewhat  domi- 
noering  temperament;  and  his  tasta 
and  ambition  to  eiceb  which,  if  left  un- 
biassed, would  have  shown  itself  in 
handsome  horses,  equipages,  and  pio*- 
tures,  now  found  a  vent  in  planning  audi 
executing  a  model  farm.  Mr.  Brookif 
alone  led  an  easy  existence,  potterlngf  j 
about  jiiat  enough  in  the  morning  to' 
cnrry  out  hb  dietetic  principles,  and 
sitting  all  tho  rest  of  the  day  (it  was  a 
myi^tery  how  much  heat  his  thin  legs 
could  b^ar)  pi  amp  up  against  the  cbim- 
ney,  reading  ana  dozing.  There  was 
an  especial  stuffed  roc  king- eh  air  which. 
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,  W&8  respected  m  hlsi    Lest  tbe  reiLder 

tthoald  wonder  hoi?  he  reeonoiled  tbis 

I  comfortable    do^nothingnesg    with    hb 

I  prmcj'picB  of  equal  labor,  wo  mnst  in- 

lomi  hun  that  Mr*  Brooks  had  an  mtensa 

J  leap  ect  for  old  age ;  and  though  ho  wa 

[,^Tten     and    weU    pre&enred,   he    had 

i,«veftched  the  period  when  he  confidered 

Fliim^lf  exempt*    To  be  sure,  he  had 

tieTLT  work-L'd  but  \n  the  qmet,  ^ntlc- 

manly  way  of  '*  boss**  in  a  flourishing 

et^mmercM  est^lifihEncnt ;  but  wo  giTC 

Mr.  Brook9*s  own  excuse  whenrefermig 

[  to  any  mconBlstency  of  Ma  paat  life— 

**wantof1ighL" 

Mrs*  \^t^j  inspected  the  whole  farm 
with  the  Edelity  of  a  reoonnoltering  sol- 
[  dior ;  and|  on  finding  j^x  horses  in  the 
I  stable f  and  a  carria4^  and  buggj  under 
I  the  shed,  went  to  hunt  up  Pml.  She 
;  Ibuud  biin  in  his  shurt  sleeves  though 
[  the  day  was  frost Yi  with  a  long  rail  on 
I  hifi  shoulder^  aiding  and  Huperiniending 
I  the  construction  of  a  uew  renee, 

**  Philt  isnH  there  anybody  who  can 
Idnre  Nelly  and  me  this  aflemoou  ?  lt*s 
I  ft  clear,  bright  day*  and  I  think  tha  air 
I  will  do  the  poor  cliild  good/' 
I  *^  The  horses  will  all  bo  busy,  I 
[  ^ess,'*  answered  Phil ;  *'  we've  got  to 
»end  four  of  them  now  in  the  wagon  for 
I  &  load  of  Tzuls,  and  tho  other  two  in  tho 
L«art  to  thje  milL  We've  a  gn3at  deal  to 
1^  this  week  and  canH  spare  the  horsea 
FTOry  well/* 

I      Mrs.  Grey  had  learned  by  question* 
[tn^  Ell«n  that  she  had  never  been  to 
I  drive   eicept    on    Sunday,   when    tho 
Brookses,  for  their  own  pleasure,  parsed 
I  the  whole  live* long  day  at  a  neighbor- 
ling  relative's.    To  go  for  the  dehght  of 
I  dnving,  for  the  volaptuous  luxury  of 
kquiet  and  tnotaon  combined,  for  the  ex- 
l  fclaration  caught  from  the  breezy  air, 
[for  the  spiritual  happiness  £oatitig  in 
the  shifting  landscape,  were  santinients 
with  which  the  neefd,  well  pdacipled 
[  Brookses  could  not  sympathize* 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  disappointed*    Phil 
iw  it»  and  remembering  tho  doctor^s 
I  injunction  said ;  "  We  might  put  only 
I  two  horses  in  the  wagon,  and  leave  the 
rother  two  for  the  carriagCf  if  you  could 
get  any  one  to  drive  you.    I  can't  leave 
\e  men/* 
Mrs,  Grey  said  she  was  not  afraid  to 
[4rive,  she  had  done  it  oflbcn ;  but  Phil 
erved  that  the  carriage  horses  were 
[Wttish,  and  bo  hadn't  any  confidence 
In  a  woman^s  driving  anyhow,  thejr  al- 
ways went  Eke  the   devil  and  nuned 


the  best  broken  horses.     **^Aak  father, 
perhaps  he  will  take  you,"  added  Phil* 

Mr,  Brooks  was  reading.  Mrs,  Grey 
did  not  like  to  interrupt  him;,  so  she 
sat  down  to  wait  tiU  he  had  linished ; 
but  meantime  he  went  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  left  the  little  woman 
^ancing  at  him  uneasily  and  revolving 
in  her  mind  how  she  should  frame  her 
request.  It  wonld  not  do  to  ask  right 
out  such  an  awe-in spiringi  respectable 
person  ;  she  would  hint  at  it  and  give 
him  the  chance  of  offering.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  almost  always  reading  or  sleeping 
in  the  parlor,  the  only  room  wnerD 
there  was  a  constant  nre,  besides  the 
kitchen,  so  that  the  other  occupants  of 
tho  parbr,  out  of  good  breedmg,  po» 
liteness,  or  respect,  were  either  silent 
or  carried  on  a  subdued,  ghastly  conver- 
sation  as  if  a  corpse  were  in  the  room* 

Ellen  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  now  en- 
gaged in  one  of  those  pantomimic  coU 
.  loquies ;  bat  the  latter,  being  naturally 
strong- voiced  and  lively,  grew  so  rod 
in  the  face  and  whispered  so  hoarsely, 
that  Mr.  Brooks  wriggled  for  some 
time  as  if  lie  were  being  grated,  and 
finally  awoke  to  ask  what  tuna  of  day 
it  was. 

Mfi.  arty:—T^o  o'clock.  Sir;  it*s 
a  most  channing  day  overhead;  eoo), 
bat  bracing  and  clear  as  a  bclL  Nelly, 
dear,  you  ought  really  to  pay  more  at* 
tention  to  what  the  doctor  says,  and 
keep  oat  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Brooka  I 

Mr,  BroQks : — Certainly,  ma*am, 
There's  nothing  like  in-door  work  and 
out-door  exercise  to  keep  *the  body 
healthy.  I  suspect  you^ve  realized 
that,  ma'am. 

--This  was  eoid  with  a  glance  at  Mrs. 
Grey*s  buxom  figure. 

Mr**  Grev: — Obi  yes;  yet  I  wna 
never  weakly  as  NeUy  is,  but  one 
month  in  my  life ;  and  that,  when  I  was 
thrown  from  a  horse,  and  hurt  my  spine, 
I  remember  it  took  all  the  spirit  out  of 
mo;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  riding 
in  the  fresh  air  every  day,  I  believe 
nothing  on  earth  would  have  pulled 
me  off  my  back.  By  the  by,  Mr, 
Brooks,  don't  you  tliink  riding  would 
benefit  Nelly?  Tho  doctor  recom- 
mends it 

Jfr.  Brooks  /—Riding  k  good,  hnl 
walking  is  be  tier*  L*gs  were  pven  to 
us  before  horses ;  and  I  presume  the 
Creator  intended  thereby  that  we  should 
use  our  own  le^,  whenever  we  could, 
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and  Dot  enslave  poor  dumb  Bruti^  to 
lur  iazy  weight 
Grey,  going  to  the  tcindoioi — 


carry  our  iazy  weight 

Mrs*  Grty^  sof 
The  sun  bfis  thawed  the  frost,  and  the 


patlia  lock  very  muddy.  Phil  Baye  the 
aornage  and  horses  are  at  our  disposal^ 
if  wd  can  find  any  one  to  drivo  us. 

Mn  Brooks: — Mud  is  a  very  mno' 
<^nt,  iiio0bngivQ  dirt.  It  woa  intended 
W€  should  walk  in  it,  I  euppoac,  or  it 
would  not  haTO  beeu  put  there.  The 
multitude  can^t  lide.  The  ma^ies  ara 
obHgod  to  walk«  Without  <3oubt  theire 
aiB  now  thousands  of  human  beings 
del?iug  in  the  mud.  Wo  should  en> 
oourtigo  no  pleasure  that  they  cannot 
flbare,  particularly  useless  aristocratio 
ones. 

— Hereupon  Mr.  Brooks  again  glu^d 
his  feet  on  the  mantel-pi ec<?,  aod  outwit- 
ted the  slippory  newitpaper  by  pinning 
it  together  on  both  sides  of  his  bead. 

Mrs,  Grey  mid  Ellen  equipped  thorn- 
selTes  for  a  walk.  The  road  through 
tho  farni  was  a  new  dirt  one  ;  the  paths 
around  the  house  bad  had  a  gprinMlng 
of  gravel,  which  had  been  washed  away 
by  tho  kto  heavy  raina.  Ellen  waa  do- 
presaedi  from  the  recent  conrersatioD, 
from  the  fresh  conviction  that  she  was 
c»:cpeotod  to  combat  savagely  against 
dear  old  ties,  suffering,  and  ill- health. 
The  soaked  itubble-fietds  looked  to  her 
Hko  her  own  souli  shorn  of  their  sum- 
mer glories  ;  tlie  still,  dark,  naked  trees, 
like  the  grim,  wintry  spirits  that  bound 
up  her  Hfe-sap.  Sho  was  soon  recalled 
to  realities  by  tlie  weight  of  her  shoes, 
which  she  found,  on  looking  down,  were 
surrounded  by  a  largo  circle  of  clapy 
mud*  that  seemed  to  jucreaso  in  thick- 
ness at  each  step*  Mrs.  Grey  had  got 
a  stick*  and  was  punching  at  hers  vigor- 
ously, declaring  if  another  layer  stuck 
on,  sbe  shouldnH  be  able  to  lift  one  foot 
before  the  other* 

Pretty  soon  they  oame  to  a  hoggj 
place  I  cut  up  by  horses'  hoofs;  and 
Ellen's  buskm  was  clenched  by  tho 
iieel,  and  torn  quickly  off  her  foot  She 
stood  on  one  leg  while  bet  mother  fished 
it  out  atid  cleaned  it ;  and^  in  hopping  to 
ah>g  to  put  it  on,  left  her  other  shoo  also 
in  the  mire.  Her  feet  bad  grown  thin 
with  her  body,  and  her  shoes  wore  a 
Ettle  too  large. 

Mra.  Grey,  what  with  fatness,  carry- 
ing several  pounds  of  mud,  holding  up 
herdothes,  and  jumping  to  reach  lumpy 


places,  was  so  distressed  and  out  of 
breath  that  they  turned  back* 

**  Mother  dear,  you  can  imagine  my 
winter  walks  here,*'  said  Ellen ;  "  ea^cept 
that  I  havn't  you  with  me  to  make  Uiem 
somewhat  bearable.  I  took  just  such  a 
one,  oJonOi  six  weeks  ago,  and  sine? 
then  I  have  not  tiad  the  desire  or  cour- 
age to  repeat  it.  Mtid  may  be  innoeant, 
but  I  dtsliko  it  very  much ;  and  if  s  m 
heavy  to  carry  that  walking  becomes  a 
fatigue  instead  of  a  recreation.  X  often 
think  of  the  long  streets  so  quickly  diied, 
the  crowds  of  people,  the  many  human 
things  to  interest  one,  and  Ihe  loved 
faoes  of  friends  beaming  on  me  ev%ry 
few  steps*  Vm  afraid  I  dou*t  love  the 
countrv,  I've  been  dii>ap pointed  in 
myself;  for  surely  it  would  be  pleasant  if 
I  had  enough  rustic  appreciation  in  mo.** 

Mrs,  Grey  suggested  that  nature  was 
gloomy  and  bare  now ;  perhaps  in  the 
summer  she  would  £ud  plenty  to  in*- 
terest  her. 

Ellen  stniled  sadly,  aud  said  she 
trusted  to  End  more  to  reconcile  bet  m 
the  little  child  that  would  soon  be  g^vcn  to 
hen  She  should  be  so  glad  to  be  in  the 
country  on  its  account,  that,  perhaps, 
she  ebould  leom  to  love  it  for  the  bono- 
fit  and  enjoyment  it  would  give  her  child. 
''  I  should  like  to  have  it  much  in  the 
open  air,  and  never — ohf  never — go 
into  a  close,  hot  school-room*"  Ellen 
m>oke  with  so  much  fervor,  that  she 
changed  the  subject  quickly,  ftorful  of 
having  brought  an  implied  reproach 
upon  her  mother. 

Mra,  Grey  was  so  occupied  with  tlie 
question  that  had  tormented  her  liaoa 
she  first  came — whether  Ellen  was  hap- 
py—that  she  did  not  notice  it,  but  saidf 
abruptly: 

*'  Nelly,  child,  it  seems  to  me  yca*M 
changed.  You  never  were  gay  an^ 
noisy,  like  tho  othor  children ;  but,  a|  j 
least,  you  were  always  ready  to  play 
and  kugh  in  your  own  quiet  way.  Now 
there's  a  strange  expression  about  you  ; 
you  smile  with  a  kind  of  sadness,  as  if 
you  thought  you  ought  to*  TciU  your 
mother,  Kell,  pet,  if  you^re  happy]'* 
And  the  poor  woman  threw  herself  on 
EUen^s  neek,  and  sobbed. 

Ellen  cried,  too,  l?ut  asserted  that  sho 
was  happy.    Every  one  had  some  crosAv  J 
to  bear,  and  she  supposed  hers  was  Hg^l'l 
in  comparison  to  many* 

**  But  what  U  the  cross,  Nolly,  deurl 
aren't  they  kind  to  you  1"  persisted  Mra» 
Grey. 
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"  Oh,  jes  r*  repliecl  EUen,  quietlj ; 
"^y'ro  aJwajs  polite  and  courteotii* 
The  boyfl  are  amiaDle,  and  would  do  any- 
thing I  asked  them ;  bat  t — I — the  fact 
IS,  I  woiiJd  Hke  to  live  done  with  PhiL" 

"And  so  you  shoald/*  iiud  Mrs,  Grey, 
eoergetiCBlty.  "I  would  not  ask  you 
to  live  with  me  even,  for  I  know  young 
folkB  are  happiest  alone*  Haro  yon 
talked  to  Phil  about  it  ?'' 

*'No,  no,"  said  Ellen,  shaking  her 
head  alaimingly.  **  Phil  has  not  a  cent 
of  Ms  own,  has  been  brought  up  to  no 
trade  but  farming,  and  has  heard  stju^h 
anathemas  a^iust  the  town,  that  be 
fancies  beM  die  there  of  some  dreadful 
disease  a^r  a  montli  or  so.  Besides^ 
his  father  wouldn't  like  it." 

*«And  what  if  he  wouldn't?"  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  bluntly. 

Ellen  looked  so  astonished  at  the  Idea 
%ii  reTolt  against  Mr.  Brooks,  that  ^frs. 
(ifoy  laughed,  and  saldi  in  her  stout 
little  way,  sh£  would  talk  to  him  if  be 
were  as  dignified  and  lofty  as  the  great 
Mogul*  **  Why,  Kelly,**  pursued  she, 
*•  all  he  wants  is  to  be  talked  to  plainly, 
I*m  so  YCied  to  think  I  hadn't  more 
ooura^  than  ju^t  to  bint!  If  I  had 
said  squarely ;  Mr.  Brooks,  will  you 
take  Nolly  and  me  to  ride  ? — *^ 

"Well,  he  might  hare  aiiswere<i 
Bquarely:  No;  and  how  mortiEed  we 
should  have  felt!"  suggested  EUen. 

**  More  foola  we,  Aen,  Nelly,  He 
would  have  been  the  one  to  be  mortified, 
upon  reflection,  instead  of  dozing  snugly 
now  behind  the  principles  be  fi«t  up  as 
p  recau  tionary  barri  ers,  1 1 eU  y ou/^  said 
the  Bbrowd  little  woman*  whose  plaio 
good  sense  and  lively  independence 
made  her  less  afraid  of  Sfr.  Bro<4s  thtin 
others  were,  •*  if  people  are  selfish  and 
disobliging,  tbey  ought  to  have  the 
mask  pulled  off  their  faces,  and  not 
impose  upon  us,  poor  sinners  *  with  the 
superior  airs  of  principles*  il\ity\  Chris - 
tittnityj  and  so  on,  I  don*t  want  to  be  a 
turkey,  to  bo  driven  about  by  any  red 
rag,  snaken  before  my  eyes  liko  a  holy 
banner  J  But,  heavens  !  Nelly t  how  pafe 
and  fagged  you  look  I  I*m  glad  we*re 
near  the  house.  It  has  been  an  awful 
walk.  rU  leave  m^  shoes  outride," 
snid  Mrs.  Grey,  looking  at  them  in  dis- 
may, **  and  go  right  np  stairs  and  change 
my  dress.  I  thought  I  had  held  it  up ; 
but  I  must  always  get  to  gesticulating," 
continued  the  good  lady,  indigo antly» 
♦•and  down  it  ffoes.  Nelly,  you  had 
better  test  a  vrhiio  in  the  parlor." 


'*  Not  in  the  parlor;  I'll  go  np  to  my 
room**' 

**It*s  too  cold  there,  child;  youTl 
freeze,** 

"  It  is  colder  down  there."  sdd  Nelly, 
shudderingly.  '*The  walk  has  been 
short,  and  it  will  seem  strange  in  mo  to 
bo  so  tired.'* 

Mrs,  Grey,  being  rather  puzzled  by 
this  answer,  said  nothingt  went  to  changa 
her  dress,  and  then  to  find  Phil,  to  whom 
phe  intended  to  disburden  a  part  of  her 
anrieties,  and  advise  him,  at  whatever 
sacrifice,  to  have  a  home  of  his  own. 

The  result  of  the  interview  she  com- 
municated to  no  one ;  but  as  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  talking  aloud  to  herself, 
we  suppose  it  would  be  no  betrayal  of 
confidence  to  insert  the  following  frag^ 
ments : — 

**  Now,  it's  strange  he  seems  to  love 
Kelly,  and  to  be  really  distressed  at 
what  I  said  about  her,  and  yet  he  talk- 
ed all  the  time  about  his  own  health, 
dread  of  town  life,  attachment  to  farm- 
ing, and  having  no  other  resources. 
He's  an  energetic,  likely  fellow,  and  Mr. 
Grey  could  easily  find  him  something  to 
do ;  but  I  do  belie vo  he  had  rather  hang 
on  in  eiTj^cctation  of  his  father's  wealth. 
Vm  afraid  hell  be  gray  first;  for  Pve 
always  noticed  that  your  thini  cautious 
people,  who  hoard  up  health,  take  life 
eosj,  have  money,  and  are  considered 
Incumbrances,  outlive  the  gloomiest  cal- 
culation, Phil  half  confessed  ho  thought 
the  old  gentleman  a  bore,  and  said,  with 
unction,  ho  wished  Jim  would  get  mar- 
ried. He  thinks  EUen  will  bocotne  used 
to  the  country,  and,  when  she  has  a  baby, 
won't  be  lonely.  I  trust  so.  I  must 
make  it  a  blanket" 

And  Mrs,  Grey  lost  herself  in  refloo- 
tious,  whether  it  should  bo  scalloped  or 
fringed,  worked  in  crewel  or  floss. 

Meantime,  Ellen  was  con gralula ting 
herself  that  she  had  had  the  courage 
not  to  tell  her  mother  all.  **Dear 
mother,*'  she  thought^  "she  can  do 
nothing  for  me,  and  it  would  have  made 
her  so  unhappy !  I  should  be  too  mor- 
tified to  have  her  know  what  was  sdd 
of  Rose  and  kind  Mr.  Lea,"  And 
again  a  flusih  of  indignation,  a  thousand 
times  daily  repeated^  reddened  her  pale 
cheek,  and  made  her  hoart  thump  like  a 
hammer,  "  I  know  be  drinks  wine  for 
dinner,  but  he  never  abused  it  in  his  hfe ; 
tti  for  his  being  a  worshiper  of  Mam- 
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mon,  Mr.  Brooks  then  must  have  been 
one,  to  get  the  wealth  he  has ;  a  jaokoss 
means  anything  and  nothing,  he's  always 
calling  people  asses.  How  sti*ange  it  is 
that  an  austere  and  ceremonious  gentle- 
man like  Mr.  Brooks  can  occasionally 
call  people  such  hard  names!  But  a 
time  server."  Ellen  pondered  long 
on  that  sneering  epithet,  but  coula 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  what  time 
it  was,  nor  how  it  could  be  wrong  to 
serve  time,  as  it  served  us  constantly. 
She  wound  up  her  rovcry  with  a  flood  of 
tears  that  assured  her  she  nev6V  could 

five  up  the  Leas,  nor  get  them  out  of 
er  heart. 

XV. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  been  long  twinged  in 
his  conscience  concerning  the  Christi- 
anity of  eating  animal  food;  and  the 
next  day  at  dinner  declined  taking  any, 
preparatory  to  his  expounding  his  views 
to  the  family.  Ho  had  read  edl  that  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  learned 
journals  that  crammed  his  shelves,  and 
felt  ready  to  explode  with  authority, 
conviction,  and  zeal. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  me,"  said  ho,  "that 
eating  meat  is  a  low,  brutish  taste. 
Dogs  and  lions  eat  meat;  horses  and 
cows  don't,  and  they  are  much  kinder 
and  nobler  in  their  dispositions.  Some 
assert,  i^m  our  teeth  and  stomach,  that 
we  were  made  to  eat  it ;  but  they  argue, 
I  guess,  from  tho  cravings  of  their  gross 
appetites.  Nations  that  live  principally 
on  rice  and  vegetable  diet  have  pro- 
duced the  most  mstances  of  longevity." 

**Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Airs. 
Grey,  in  consternation,  **  you  wouldn't 
advise  people  to  give  up  meat  entirely  ? 
Why  we  eat  it  three  times  a  day.  I 
always  slice  the  rarest  beef  and  mutton 
for  supper." 

*'  Ajid  bring  up  such  children  as  that,*^ 
said  Mr.  Brooks,  pointing  significantly 
at  Ellen.  **  If  s  terrible  to  ^ink  how, 
through  ignorance  and  lack  of  investi- 
gation, we  blight  the  lives  of  our  off- 
spring." 

♦•  But  why  ain't  I  blighted  ]"  said  the 
good  lady,  glancing  down  at  her  portiy 
person,  and  holding  out  an  arm  that 
might  bolster  a  giant;  "I've  eaten  it 
twice  as  long  as  she  has,  and  have  never 
been  sick  in  my  life,  but  once — and  that 
from  an  accident — you  know." 

"  Well ;  but  how  long  will  your  life 
last?"  suggested  Mr.  Brooks,  "that's 
the  question.  We  were,  doubUess, 
intended  to  live  much  longer  than  wo 


do.    Why  isn't  the  short-commg  owing 
to  meat?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  find  out 
the  way  to  live  the  longest,  without  two 
lives ;  a  meat  one,  and  a  vegetable  one,'' 
answered  she.  "  It  isn't  safe  to  experi- 
ment on  one's  self  otherwise." 

"  The  feelings  soon  tell  what  agrees 
with  the  body ;  but  wo  will  waive  that 
side  of  the  subject  and  turn  to  another. 
Will  you  go  out  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  slay  me  and  dress  me  an  ox,  that  I  * 
may  feast  thereon  ?" 

"Not  I,  indeed." 

"  Well,  somebody  must  do  it.  Now 
am  I  to  say  to  Sambo : — *  Sambo,  you're 
m;^  brother  before  God ;  but  I  choose  to 
think  you  more  vulgar  and  bcastiy  than 
I  am.  Blood  won't  make  you  faint,  nor 
anguish  sicken  you.  Lead  that  ox  fieur 
out  of  my  sight,  knock  him  down,  rip 
him  open,  cut  him  up,  and  don't  even 
let  mo  see  a  raw  piece  of  him,  if  you 
love  me  and  value  my  nerves.  The 
cook  will  do  tho  handling;  and  all  I 
desire  is  to  partake  of  it  when  in  a 
decent  state  to  suit  my  delicate  sensibili- 
ties.' People  may  pow-wow  as  much 
as  they  please,  but  that's  the  Christian 
view  of  the  matter." 

Mr.  Brooks  made  an  oratorical  poke 
— ^he  was  opposed  to  flourishes — and 
looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  see  any- 
body get  upon  a  higher  platform  than 
that! 

Mrs.  Grey  was  floored ;  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  triumphant,  im- 

Eressivo  silence,  soon  broken  through 
y  her  saying,  faintly,  "She  didn't 
know  that  butchers  &lt  abused — she 
never  heard  them  complain." 

"  That's  the  worst  feature  of  it,  my 
dear  madam ;  we  not  only  force  them  to 
a  brutal  employment,  but  we  accustom 
them  to  it,  so  that  they  become  brutes 
themselves,  and  compete  with  each 
other  in  the  number  of  slain,  and  the 
most  scientific  manner  of  slayinc." 

"Well,  now,"  replied  she,  "I  didn't 
know  they  were  any  more  wicked  than 
other  men.  I've  been  to  market  these 
thirty  odd  years,  and  have  a  great  many 
butcncr  acquaintances.  They  are  rather 
fat,  red-faced,  and  big-voiced,  to  be 
sure,  but  they'd  say  as  cheerily: — 
♦Good  mormng,  Mrs.  Grey.  What 
now  ?  There's  a  splendid  steak  I  have 
saved  for  you,  just  suit  Mr.  Grey  to  a  T. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Grey;'  and  tiie  big  voice  would  sink 
into  a  whisper  as  fine  as  any  gentleman's. 
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*  Mj  old  woamn's  out  of  toitSi  and  I'd 

;  fike  lo  kuoTT  how  to  make  t4ipp^Gktn 

I  I've  heeo  up  with  her  o-  nigtli  lateW, 
and  last  night  she  took  a  eraying  for 
lome,  such  as  jou  made  her  oncef  the 
ftold.  Ill  jaat  take  it  down,  if  jou*ve 
time/  And  if  I  hadn't  insisted  on 
mtiking  it  m jself,  he  would  hare  reallj 
WTitt<*n  it  with  a  bloody  pencil  and 
bloody  bands,  on  a  bloody  piece  of 
pflper*  I  Uiought  my  basket  was  rather 
neaTj,  and  when  I  g^t  home,  I  found 
in  it  a  quantity  of  mutton-chops,  a 
■oup'boae,  und  a  Imnp  of  liver  I  hadn't 
paid  for.    There  waa  one  butcher  used 

,  always  to  brings  his  baby  in  a  basket 
when  the  weather  was  mild,  to  give  his 
wife  a  lift  in  the  work,  he  gdd,  but  I 
ttelieve,  too,  because  he  couldn't  bear  to 
leave  it  behind*  I  never  could  go  by, 
without  Btopping ;  he  wa  s  so  proud  and 
tender  of  it !  It  was  always  Kmeared 
with  candy p     One  day  it  had  the  colic, 

'  &om  being  atufied  with  the  best  things 
in  the  market,  and  he  asked  me,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  what  he  should  do> 
1  took  it  home,  gave  it  catnip  and 
lobeUa,  and  it  soon  got  welL  X)o  yon 
believe  that  butcher  never  had  change 
iifterwards  when  I  went  to  buy  ?  It  ran 
np  into  a  bill,  and  he  wonldnH  present  it. 

;.  Mr.  Grey  sent  him  what  be  considered 
the  amount ;  and  the  nest  Christinas,  I 
had  a  present  of  a  handsome  silk  dress, 

^  that  the  girls  have  called  the  bntcher- 

_  dregs  erver  dnce.** 

Mr.  Brooks  seemed  alarmed  lest  the 
private  history  of  all  the  butchers  was 
ooming,  and  hastened  to  say  that  con- 
jugal and  paternal  love  were  ttrong 
ftnimal  characteristics,  and  argned  no- 
thing for  hnmiin  progresis. 

It  was  admitted  tliat  bntcbem  were  a 
degraded  class,  and  of  course  it  was 
their  oconpation  which  made  them  ?o, 

Mrs.  Grey  contended  tliat  they  were 
CO  more  degraded  than  any  class  absoHi- 
ed  in  material  wants,  euio  the  struggle 
for  bread.     She  had  nursed  them  in 

'  liekness,  and  seen  them  under  Oie 
weight  of  affliction  j  she  knew  they  bad 

,  noble  hearts  and  generous  impulses  like 
other  mortals,  "They  were  fond  of 
me,**  added  the  good  lady,  blushmg; 
**and  I'm  sure  I  was  neither  coujugid, 
nor  paternal.  As  for  honesty,  1  have 
been  as  often  cheated  at  the  wagon  of  a 
farmer  as  at  the  stall  of  a  butcher.  P vo 
killed    many  a    chicken    myself^  and 


believe  I  am  Jess  bard-hearted  than 
some  who  would  scom  to  do  it/* 

♦*  But  what  right  had  you  to  kill  a 
chicken?^'  demanded  Mr.  Brooks,  seri- 
ously; *'the  Bible  says  :  thou  shaJt  not 

mimler «     You  kngh,  Mrs.  Greyj 

but  it  ijsn't  any  the  less  mnrder  because 
yoti  are  of  -a  different  race,  or  stronger 
and  more  cunning  than  a  poor  dumb 
beast.  This  chicken,**  seizing  a  drum- 
stick, and  pointing  it  with  a  solemn 
ghostly  wave  at  Jane,  the  black  cook, 
who  entered  to  change  the  plates,  *•  this 
chicken,  four  hours  ago,  was  running 
about ♦  enjoying  itself,  and  wonld  be 
enjoying  itself  now,  if  presiuniDg  mor- 
tals had  not  taken  away  from  it  the 
measure  of  life  God  gave**' 

The  murdered  leg  seemed  to  make  no 
great  impression  on  Jane,  who  had  a 
slight  greasy  rim  round  her  mouth,  as 
if  she  nad  been  surprised  regaling  on 
the  choice  tid-bits  in  the  frj-ing-pan. 
She  removed  the  platter  with  the  lazy 
indifterence  of  one  whose  soul  is  full  to 
satiety  of  what  it  surveyetb,  and  report- 
ed in  the  kitdien  that  the  ^'old  gem^- 
mun  was  gwine  It  awrful  with  a  leg  in 
his  hand/* 

We  will  spare  the  reader  the  rest  of 
the  discussion ;  for  Mr.  Brooks,  if  op- 
posed ^  hung  on  to  an  argument  like 
grim  death,  and  when  he  had  presented 
all  the  phases  of  it,  turned  them,  twist- 
ed them,  and  repented  them,  dressed  up 
in  a  few  new  words  and  similes,  as  if 
they  were  original  and  striking  thoughts. 
He  never  took  a  speaking  part  In  the 
reform  meetings  he  attended,  nerer 
eased  himself  by  writing  nrtioles^  though 
possessed  of  fine  argumentative  talent, 
and  a  certain  power  of  style*  His 
family  became  the  repository  of  all  Ids 
otit-  door  an  d  in-  door  eidightenment  He 
&td  in  ready,  sleepy  indolence  when  tri- 
fling, worldly  matters  were  broached, 
but  showed  he  listened  attentively  by  in- 
geniously screwing  some  remark  into 
the  basil  of  a  mighty  progressive  edifice* 
He  talked  to  Mrs.  Grey  long  nfter 
dinner*  when  she  whispered  to  EUcn  she 
felt  so  biiz-fuz  and  cottony  in  her  head, 
that  she  was  afraid  she  should  drop 
to  ^leep  unless  something  was  done  to 
breeae  up*  Rut  such  men  as  Mr- 
Brooks  do  not  talk  in  vain;  and  the 
consequeuco  of  his  persuasive  talents 
wftB,  the  disappearance  of  meat  from  the 
table. 
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CALHOUN   ON   GOVERNMENT.* 


THE  doso  of  this  fine  coUection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Calhoun's  writings  and 
speeches,  judiciouslj  edited  by  Mr. 
Oralis,  affords  a  fitting  opportonity  for 
some  remarks  upon  the  political  theo- 
ries of  that  distinguished  man. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  loading  subjects  of  them, 
there  is  a  special  interest  arising  from 
the  peculiar  position  and  circumstances 
of  tiie  author.  For  many  years  he 
occupied  a  foremost  rank  among  the 
number  of  our  foremost  statesmen. 
He  was  connected,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, with  the  administration  of  the 
federal  government,  from  before  the  war 
of  1812,  or  from  the  close  of  the  era 
which  may  bo  regarded  as  the  era  of  the 
revolutionary  fathers  and  founders  of 
the  Bepublic,  till  his  death.  No  import- 
ant political  question  has  divided  the 
common  mind,  on  which  he  was  not 
called  to  speak  or  to  act;  and  it  is 
universally  conceded  that,  on  all  occa- 
sions, he  spoke  with  ability,  and  acted 
with  firmness,  if  not  discretion.  His 
fame,  as  a  legislator,  is  second  to  that 
of  none  of  ms  colleagues.  Much  as 
we  Americans,  in  the  immaturity  of 
our  intellectual  development,  are  prone 
to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  mere  poU- 
tioal  men,  we  have  scarcely  exa^^fferated 
those  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  vSly  de- 
served the  wreaths  of  laurel  which  he 
won  in  the  Olympic  contests  of  the 
senate,  and  among  the  bureaus  at  Wash- 
■  infi[ton. 

Mr.  Calhoun  occupied  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished, but  a  peculiar  position. 
Scarcely  identified  with  either  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  the  nation,  he 
alternately  co-operated  with  and  op- 
posed eacn ;  and  always  on  grounds  of 
ids  own,  and  with  an  mdependent  body 
of  followers  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
rely.  Mr.  Webster  was  never  such  a 
representative  of  the  East,  nor  Mr. 
Clay  of  the  West,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
of  the  South.  They  had  earnest  ad- 
xnirors  and  supporters,  in  their  respoc- 
tivo  localities,  and  many  who  adopted 
opinions  entirely  from  their  words ;  but 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  lieges,  who,  besides 
adniiring  him  and  supporting  him,  were 
willing  to  buckle  on-  their  armor  and 


fight  to  the  death  in  his  cause.  Mr. 
CUiay  and  Mr.  Webster  were  leaders* 
chosen  by  their  friends ;  but  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  a  captain,  who  commanded 
his  troops.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of 
political  faith,  combined  with  this  grasp 
of  personal  influence,  which  at  one  time 
in  nis  career  brought  him  into  open 
conflict  with  the  central  government, 
and  came  nearer  than  any  other  event 
in  our  history  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
federal  system.  He  was  called,  in  the 
bitter  partisan  animosities  of  tne  day, 
John  Catiline  Calhoun;  but  nothing 
could  have  been  more  unjust  to  his  po- 
sition, his  character,  and  his  abilities, 
than  the  comparison  suggested  by  suoh 
a  parallel  There  was  nothing  of  con- 
spiracy, while  there  was  much  of  gallant 
daring  and  noble  self-sacrifice,  m  the 
revolt  which  he  undertook  to  conduct 

Besides  his  general  experience  of  po- 
litical life  and  his  origmal  habits  of 
thought,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  one  of  the 
few  of  our  statesmen  who  have  possess- 
ed philosopiiical  genius,  and  whose 
tastes  led  them,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
of  practical  administration,  to  the  study 
of  abstract  principles.  His  enemies 
used  to  deride  this  latter  quality,  as  his 
metaphysical  tendency,  implying  that 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  disqualinoation 
rather  than  a  merit ;  but  we  suspect  it 
was  true  in  his  case,  as  it  has  been  in 
so  many  other  cases,  that  his  metaphy- 
sics was  simply  their  ignorance,  and 
that  the  subtlety  and  depth  of  thoiu^t, 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  they 
were  amply  able  to  ridicme.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  only  metaphysical  to  the  extent 
in  which  every  man,  who  seeks  to  pene- 
trate the  rational  grounds  and  first  prin- 
ciples of  science,  must  bo  metaphysicaL 
ne  was  not  satisfied  with  the  stereo- 
typed and  superficial  theories  of  political 
action,  which  are  commonly  accepted ; 
and  he  endeavored  to  find  deeper  and 
more  primary  truths.  Whether  he  suc- 
ceeded, we  shall  see ;  but  the  attempt, 
in  that  direction,  certainly  ought  to 
havo  been  regarded  with  favor ;  and,  out 
of  the  range  of  party  meanness,  would 
have  been  regarded  with  fayoar,  and 
not  reproach. 

It  would  seem,  therefore»  tlMft  Xb 


*  The  ^Vorkt  of  John  C.  Calhoun,    E^ted  by  Bichard  B.  C&aus.    6  TOki  MmrYi 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  18S5. 
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Calhonii  was  pretfmlitciitlj  qualified  hj 
practical  expend  a  eCf  and  special  ^n- 
dowmeDt,  for  tlie  ta^k  of  apeculaling 
on  Eubjects  of  gi>vcniinpnL  Wo  do 
not,  liowerer^  fbaro  in  iho  eenttmeDtl 
whteh  confoiinds  imictical  and  specu- 
IjitlTe  ability-  Some  knowledge  of 
acCnal  life  is  nee^ssarf  to  the  philoso- 
pberi  fuid  some  knowledge  of  abstract 
prmciples  to  tbe  practician  ;  but  gr^at 
■kill  in  practice  does  not  necessarily 
Implx  great  ocuteopss  in  speculation, 
nor  doea  gr^at  sagacitj  ia  speculation 
imply  great  and  effective  power  in 
management*  Comte,  indeed,  con- 
tends that  specnlatire  men  are  ^ulte 
uofit  for  the  duties  of  administration; 
Wcause  intellectuallT  tbey  are  unpre- 
pared for  ipcdal  and  pressLng  calla  od 
iheir  actiritj;  and,  morally,  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  a  sufficient  Interest 
in  the  obtmiive  and  detailed  realities, 
iritii  wUch  It  is  the  business  of  govern- 
ment to  deal.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  la 
c*i]UflUy  true,  on  the  other  baud,  tliat 
practical  men  are  unfitted  for  the  duties 
of  investigation ;  for  while  they  are  ab- 
sorbed m  the  mere  funclions  of  adminie^ 
tration,  devoted  to  the  special  &ud 
temporary  aspects  of  qnestious,  they 
lire  not  apt  to  rise  to  those  ccntempla- 
tions  of  the  whole — to  the  more  patient 
und  com  pre  hen  si  Ye  geueraliaatious^ — 
which  are  the  province  of  philosophy* 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes  we  have 
ft  posthumous  disquisition  on  Crovem- 
ment,  which  eontmns  a  summary  view 
of  Mr*  Calhoun *s  theory  of  the  origin, 
tiatnre,  and  ends  of  the  state,  in  the 
right  constitution  of  political  society* 
With  the  larger  number  of  our  modem 
tbinkersn,  be  begius  by  discarding  the 
old  doctrine  of  a  '^  natural  state,"  an- 
terior to  the  ei:istenGe  of  society, 
which  Is  so  gratuitous  and  absurd  an 
oanunptioni  &at  one  wonders  how  it 
«?tr  crept  into  thought  Man's  only 
naluTol  state  is  the  social  state,  without 
which  he  could  not  either  eiist  pbysie- 
aUy,  or  be  a  man  at  alL  When  the 
lioa  casts  her  wbeip  into  the  desert,  it 
will  grow  up,  through  its  own  unaided 
instiucts,  into  a  perfect  Hon;  but  the 
human  iufant.  cast  into  the  desert,  wiH 
perish  on  the  spot,  or  degenerate  into 
something  infinitely  less  tban  man.  A 
eommuniou  with  our  kind  is  abscjlutcly 
necessary  to  the  development  of  those 
mtellectaal  and  moral  faculties  which 
constitute  us  men.  For  this  reason  the 
Cre&tor  baa  endowed  us  with  epontan©' 


ous,  social  impulses,  which,  without  any 
experience  of  tho  pleasures  of  society, 
or  any  reasoning  as  to  its  probable  ad- 
vantages, lead  US  uiUTcrsally  inti3  asso- 
ciation. They  are  impulses  as  natural 
as  the  impulse  to  eat ;  and  the  human 
being  could  just  as  easily  thrive,  without 
that  food  wnioh  is  the  nutriment  of  his 
body,  as  he  could  without  ^at  intellec- 
tual and  moittl  reciprocation  which  is 
the  nutriment  of  his  niind  and  heart. 

Society,  then,  being  one  of  the  most 
original,  positive,  a^d  indispensable  of 
the  needs  of  man,  mu^  be  also  one  of 
his  clearest  and  most  essential  rights. 
If  he  can  ooly  esdst  and  grow  by  meana 
of  fellowship  with  others^ — ^if  that  fellow- 
ship is  the  condition  nne  qua  non  of  bis 
bodily  continuance  aad  ot  his  spiritual 
evolution — then  by  the  very  ordinance 
of  the  Creator,  in  placing  Inm  here,  he 
is  entitled  to  all  the  necessary  ministra- 
tions of  society.  He  is,  moreover, 
equaUy  entitled  to  them,  to  the  extent 
of  his  capacity  to  receive  them,  with 
every  other  man,  whatever  conrentionol 
ajxangements  his  predecessors  may 
have  made  to  the  contrary,  or  the  laws 
of  previous  society  have  determined* 
As  the  creature  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
he  has  a  right  to  every  bounty  which 
that  Father  has  made  auxiliary  to  his 
creatureship*  This,  we  say,  is  tl^e  obvi- 
ous inference  from  Mr.  Calhoun's  primi- 
tive principal ;  and  yet  be  argues,  in 
Keveral  places,  to  a  very  opposite  re- 
sult. In  the  disi^ui^tion  on  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  he  denies  that  aU 
men  ore  **  created  free  and  equal,*'  al-^ 
leging  that  they  are  created  subject  to 
conditions,  and  with  the  most  flagrant 
disparities  of  power  and  skill.  Men, 
he  sajFS,  are  bom  subject  to  parental 
authority,  and  to  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country  by  whose  protec- 
tion alone  they  draw  their  first  breath  ; 
which  is  true,  but  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  maxim  it  is  meant  to  controvert 
When  it  it  is  said  that  men  are  created 
free»  the  meaning  is,  not  that  they  are 
phy5icaily  or  morally  esempted  from 
the  laws  of  the  mediums  in  which  they 
live  (which  would  be  iin  intrinsic  @.h* 
surdltjr),  but  that  freedom  is  the  dis- 
tinetive  and  constituent  element  of  their 
manhood — the  reason  why  they  arc  men, 
and  not  vegetables  or  animals.  In  the 
same  way,  when  it  is  said  that  men  are 
created  equal*  it  is  not  ftssarted  that 
they  are,  or  ever  will  be,  equal  in  phy* 
sic^  or  moral  capacity  r  W  that,  ob 
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children  of  the  lame  Fatliert  ihey  are 
e<|(3tilly  entitled  to  all  tbe  bo  untie  a  ds~ 
eetittiii  to  their  existerice,  which  he  bos 
bequeathed  m  a  free  gift  to  their  race. 
Again T  Mr,  CQlhouTt  has  departed  from 
)u5  fundarneutal  truth,  when,  as  ia  the 
letter  on  the  RLoda  I&land  controYere^rt 
he  ooti tends  that  tlio  Bufltrage  is  not  a 
natural  hut  a  conTentional  right,  resting 
upon  the  conce^ision  of  others*  or  upon 
the  politieal  oonetitution  of  the  state. 
,  But  if  society  be  the  natural  itate  of 
every  raoni  hia  right  to  a  membership 
in  that  fioeiety,  and^  consequently,  to  a 
voico  in  the  control  of  tliose  acta  by 
which  he  is  offeeted^  is  also  natural 
Nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  that  right  ou 
any  other  grounds  tliau  its  nogitiva 
I  necessity,  as  a  means  of  self-defen&e  to 
f  the  other  members.  But  this  ia  autici- 
\  pa  ting* 

We  have  seen  thatt  in  our  estimation, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Calhoun*S|  foeiety  is  Uie 
univftrial  because  inevitable  condition  of 
.  man.    At  the  Kame  timei  we  may  see 
I  another  no  less  universal  and  ineTita.blo 
\  fectt  til  at  wh(*rever  there  is  society  thero 
ia  goYcrnment    As  man  is  not  possible 
^  without  society,  so  society  ia  not  pos- 
j  sible  without  govemmenti  or  an  agency 
for  tile  ojecution  of  its  onda.  The  ques- 
^tjoui  therefore,  arisesi  what  is  the  origin 
of  this  oolncidence  ?     Why  has  thero 
^  never  been  a  society  without  a  govem- 
Tn*nt  ?     Mr.  Calhoun's  solution  is,  that 
tha  direct  or  iiMiividual  affectaoos  of  man 
are  Btronger  than  hja  aympathies  or  so- 
cial feelings,  and  that  this  fact  occ&- 
liions  the  neccsaity  for  some  controlling 
Ipower,  which  sliall  be  vested  with  au* 
Tthority  to  bring  his  repellant  into  sub* 
',  ©rdtnalion    to    bis  attractive  feelings. 
Bj  the   constitutiou  of  our  nature,  he 
kftrenes,  we   fee!  more  intensely   what 
f*affects  us  directly  than  what  aflecta  us 
I  indirectly  through  others.  Each  one  has 
i«  greater  regard  for  bis  own  safety  and 
I'll appin ess  than  for  the  safety  and  hap- 
"aesa  of  othert,  and,  where  they  come 
l4|fmflict,  will  prosecute  his  own  in  pre- 
'  Bce  to  tlmt  of  others ;  and  hence  **  the 
adeQcy  to  a  universal  state  of  antagen- 
l-lsm  between  individual  and  individual, 
T  aooompauied  by  the  passions  of  jealousy, 
I  anger,  and  revenge^  followed  by  inso* 
I  lence,  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  ending  in 
^  general  diicord  and  confusion,  if  not 
I  |>re vented  by  some  oontrohing  power,'' 
I  which  is  government    Jones,  it  is  ob- 
vious, gathers  a  mnshifoom  supper  for 
himself  with  far  iiTeUef  satisfaction  than 
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he  sees  Smith  or  Brown  eat  it ;  and  as 
Smith  and  Brown  each  entertain  the 
same  sentiments  about  that,  each  is 
more  likely  to  pursue  his  own  supper 
than  fumii^h  suppers  to  others.  Ho  will 
oven  take  forcible  *  possession  of  the 
suppers  of  others  if  they  happen  to  be 
scarce  and  he  yory  hungry-  Govern- 
ment* therefore,  is  a  provision,  which 
Smith  and  Brown  adopt  as  a  shield 
against  Joneses  trespassing  voracity — 
it  is  a  social  TCoction  from  individual 
selBshness. 

This  view  i^  virtually  the  same  with 
the  celebrated  theory  of  Hobbea,  who, 
in  the  Be  Cim  and  the  De  Cupttt  Ptdi- 
tico^  maintains  that  man,  in  the  state  of 
natural  liberty,  is  in  a  state  of  warfare^ 
in  whicli  each  one  is  struggling  to  ad- 
Tance  his  own  interests ;  but  be  add^t 
that,  inasmuch  as  experience  shows  that 
utuYersal  warfare  is  universal  suffering, 
reason  dictates  that  ho  should  organise 
institutions  for  security  and  peace. 

In  either  form  we  do  not  think  th« 
theory  an  entirely  accurate  statement  of 
the  case*  The  external  necessity  for 
government  takes  its  rise  in  the  diver- 
sity of  the  human  conetitution,  both  in- 
tellectual and  morrf ;  for  as  all  men  have 
not  the  same  capacity,  nor  the  same 
goodness,  they  must  differ  in  judgment 
and  purpose  in  regard  to  nearly  every 
queatiaui  not  mathematically  demonstra- 
ble, which  ia  presented  to  their  de- 
eision*  Each  one,  without  supposing 
him  more  wicked  than  the  rest,  or  more 
stupid  than  the  rest,  would  be  inclined 
to  hia  own  course^,  by  the  simple  fact  of 
his  individuality.  Where  a  multitude 
of  those  iadividuahties,  therefore,  are 
expected  to  net  together,  there  mUsf  bo 
some  acknowledged  rule  of  order  by 
which  they  shall  act,  and  some  minis- 
terial  agent  by  which  that  rttle  is  en* 
forced.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  means  more 
than  this  simple  diversity  of  individual 
oonfttitution,  when  he  says  that  govern- 
ment originates  in  the  superior  strength 
of  the  individual  over  the  social  aSeo- 
tions.  By  individual  uffectionB,  as  hia 
argument  assumes  throughout}  he  means 
tlie  selfish  affections — tliosu  wliich  ter- 
minato  in  the  individual's  well-being 
and  gratification  ;  and  by  social  affec- 
tions, thos^  wluch  terminate  in  the  weU^ 
being  or  Ratification  of  others,  or,  in  a 
word,  man  is  more  selfish  than  social, 
110  that  government  is  needed  to  restrain 
the  selfish  within  social  ends.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  howevert  if  the  iadl* 
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Tidiial  tendency  la  permaaently  stronger 
tban  tbo  sociat  let  us  ask  hovr  society 
gets  farmed  at  all  ?  Ass  tbe  former, 
whldh  ia  tho  disperaivo  or  ceatrifuga] 
foTCBi  is  more  id  tense  and  powerful  than 
tlie  lifctter,  wbieh  is  the  oonoentrio  or 
c^nlripetalt  why  sliould  there  not  be  a 
penotal  flying  asunder  of  the  parts  1 
I'here  can  be  iio  society  where  there  is 
nothing  to  hold  society  together;  and  no 
gorarnmonti  of  course^  where  there  is 
no  fioeifd  union  to  be  governed.  In  the 
very  idea  of  soaetj*  then^  some  kind 
of  an  equiJihriujn,  between  the  two  for  cos 
wo  have  named,  is  implied.  Let  self- 
love  become  pnramount  among  men  as 
it  U  among  brutes>  and  there  would  bo 
jio  more  society  among  men  than  there 
li  among  brutes^ — nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  gregation  for  somo  j»redatory 

J)urpoBe.  On  the  ottifer  hand,  let  social 
ore  r(?ign  eiclusirely,  and  there  weald 
be  no  free  individualities  among  men — 
nothing  Hut  mechanical  atoms  lost  in  a 
moss.  The  balance,  or  reciprocity,  be- 
tween thiii  projectile  force  wliich  swings 
man  away  from  hum  aiiitj,  or  tho  oeutre 
of  life,  and  the  attraetive  force  which 
draws  Idm  bock  to  it,  must  be  inoes^ 
santly  renewed  to  render  social  existence 
posiiible,  A  permanent  preponderance 
of  either  would  be  fatal  to  it ;  for*  in 
the  ono  ease  the  individual  would  be 
flang  off  into  savage  isolation  or  social 
DotbingTiess ;  Emd^  m  the  other,  would 
be  gwallowed  up  by  his  rucot  to  the 
total  loss  of  self*consdoiisness.  In  tho 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  tho  two 
principles  ho  is  alone  enabled  to  live  as 
a  man,  and  as  a  conscious  member  of 
society.  His  relations  to  nature,  through 
hta  senses  and  bodily  appetites,  prompt' 
ing  him  always  to  self -gratification,  and 
his  relations  to  his  fellow- man  inspiring 
him  always  to  social  gratilic^tion,  it  i^ 
only  through  tho  cquilibrimn  of  the  two 
tlmt  any  strictly  human  fellowship  or 
society  can  be  attained. 

Kow,  tho  defect  of  Mr*  Calhonn's 
atatoment  is,  that  it  does  not  brin^  out 
the  fact  that  the  social  or  sympathetic 
affections  aro  as  liable  to  disorder  as  tho 
LDdividaalt  and  just  as  much  create  tho 
necessity  for  government  Love,  for 
example,  which,  as  it  respects  tho  indi- 
vidual, is  a  truly  siocial  oSection,  inas- 
much as  it  takes  him  out  of  the  narrow 
sphere  of  his  personal  eiistenco,  to 
blend  it  with  that  of  another,  is,  at  tho 
some  tiino»  susceptible  of  the  most  fran* 
Uo  abuseSf  as   regards   soolety.    Tho 


family  tie,  which  again »  as  it  respects 
tho  individua!,  is  a  generous  social  affoo- 
tlon,  enlarging  and  filling  out  Ms  being 
with  tUo  noblest  and  sweetest  sympa- 
thies, may  yet  degenerate  into  a  inicleua 
of  cold  and  adamantine  incluaivenes*. 
Anibition,  or  that  corporate  sympathy, 
which  leads  great  minds  to  the  organi- 
zation  of  parties,  or  tho  conduct  of 
armies  to  victory — as  in  the  ciises  of 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon — will  often  lead 
thom^  also,  to  the  disastrous  overthrow 
of  every  principle  of  order.  Benevo- 
lence itself,  or  the  pure  and  amiable 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  suffer- 
ing men,  unaccompanied  by  wisdom, 
will  run,  m  many  my  of  the  temperance 
and  an ti -slavery  agitationsj  into  danger- 
ous fanaticism.  It  is  not,  consequcnilyt 
the  simple  excess  of  the  individual  affec* 
tions,  or  the  simple  weakness  of  the 
social  feelings,  which  explains  and  jus- 
tifies government,  but  tl^e  irregularities 
of  bolh,  which  incessantly  demand  ad* 
justment. 

The  real  origin  of  government ,  how* 
ever,  is  in  no  external  perception  of  its 
necessity,  but  in  an  internal  necessity, 
in  4  fundamental  idea  or  instinct,  if  yon 
please,  of  cnir  human  constitution.  Ac- 
tually, OS  we  know  from  history,  gov- 
ernments originate  sometimes  in  tlie 
extension  of  parental  authority,  some* 
timea  in  voluntary  compact,  and  oftener 
in  force*  But  lying  back  of  all  aoci- 
dental  or  extraneons  OQcasiona,  is  a  pro- 
founder  cause,  internal  to  human  nature 
itself,  and  explanatory  of  these  various 
phenomenal  manifestations.  We  havo 
said  that  man  was  a  compound  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  affections,  which  lead 
Hm  to  society ;  but  he  is  likewise  more : 
for,  over  and  abovo  these,  he  is  endowed 
with  a  rational  and  moral  nature,  which 
quahfies  him  for  self-'Control.  He  os^ 
pires,  not  only  to  society,  hut,  under 
the  ever  present  grace  of  God,  to  truth, 
to  goodness,  to  beauty ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  unlTerstil  nnity  or  order^ 
Degraded,  ignorant,  or  savage  as  he 
may  be,  this  higher  life  will  solicit  ad^ 
mission  to  his  sotd,  and,  once  entertained, 
win  conduct  him,  Btep  by  step,  tiirough 
nil  the  stages  of  nn  advancing  oiviHza^ 
tion*  His  every  attempt  at  govemmentt 
then,  from  the  patriarchal  to  tlie  demo- 
cratic, is  the  result  of  his  love  of  unity 
and  erder — feeble  at  first  and  unenlight- 
ened, hut  gradually  gaining  strength  by 
exercise,  and  wisdom  Uirough  experi- 
ence.   Just  OS  his  sciences  grow  up 
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from  a  primitive  loye  of  truth,  enlarged 
by  accumulation  of  generalizations,  and 
his  arts  from  the  love  of  beauty,  disci- 
plined into  refinement,  so  his  govern- 
ments are  perfected  under  the  impulse 
of  a  love  of  order,  made  wiser  and  better 
by  the  mingled  failures  and  successes 
of  centuries.  As  a  last  result,  in  this 
process  of  political  education,  he  attains 
to  the  conception  of  a  perfect  political 
society.  It  is  expressed  by  the  word 
justice,  or  equity.  He  finds  that  equity, 
m  the  political  sphere,  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  equilibrium  in  the  mechani- 
cal. Allowing  to  every  force  its  own 
unimpeded  action,  up  to  that  point  at 
which  it  would  interfere  with  the  same 
free  action  of  others,  it  gives  freedom 
to  each,  and  harmony  to  ml.  It  adjusts 
law  to  libei-ty,  stability  to  movement, 
and  order  to  progress.  It  reconciles 
the  individual  to  authority,  because  the 
individual,  recognizing,  in  the  principle 
of  justice,  his  own  better  nature,  to 
which  he  assents  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul,  goes  really  unrestrained  except  by 
himself,  while  it  invests  the  ministers 
of  power  with  a  divine  sanction,  because 
earthly  justice  is  a  reflection  of  the 
eternal  order  of  God. 

In  this  view,  which  we  say  is  the 
highest  that  man  has  yet  reached,  the 
function  of  government  is  regarded  as 
solely  juridical;  or,  in  other  words, 
preventive  of  wrong,  rather  than  pro- 
vocative of  good.  It  holds,  that  as  so- 
ciety puts  away  its  injustice,  every  so- 
cial blessing  must  ensue.  Do  you  ask 
why  ?  Because  it  perceives  that  ample 
provision  for  every  positive  activity  has 
been  made  by  the  Creator,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  man.  His  physical  ne- 
cessities, his  intellectual  curiosity,  and 
his  social  and  moral  desires  will  set  him 
in  motion  of  themselves,  provided  jus- 
tice will  but  protect  him  in  tneir  exercise. 
He  needs  no  driving  wheel,  but  a  bal- 
ance ;  no  stimulus,  but  security. 

Let  the  interference  of  individuals 
be  restrained,  let  tiie  excesses  of  society 
itself  be  curbed,  and  his  own  restiess  im- 
patience to  improve  his  condition,  his 
ambition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence, his  love  of  the  eternal  truth, 
and  goodness  and  beauty,  which  forever 
flow  from  the  great  fountain  of  life, 
into  his  heart,  will  impel  him  to  every 
acquisition  and  grace  which  can  expand 
or  adorn  his  nature. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  in  theory; 
but  clear  as  this  truth  is  in  theory,  it  has 


been  made  yet  more  clear,  by  the  prao- 
ileal  experiences  of  the  nations.  Those 
which  are  the  most  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, in  which  wealth,  knowledge,  and  re- 
finement are  the  most  widely  diflused,  in 
which  willfulness  and  disorder  are  the 
least  pronounced ;  where  tenderness  for 
the  female  sex  and  for  children,  and  bene- 
ficent sympathy  for  the  distressed,  are 
the  most  active ;  where  the  most  profuse 
provisions  for  education  and  science  arc 
made,  and  the  interests  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  morals,  and  religion,  are  most  enthu- 
siastically promoted,  are  precisely  those 
nations  in  which  governments  are  most 
restricted  to  their  primary  eauitable  func- 
tions, and  the  people  leit  the  freest 
to  develop  their  resources  and  them- 
selves. 

Be  it  remarked,  at  the  same  tune, 
that  politics  does  not  exhaust  the  rela- 
tions of  society.  As  men  have  duties 
to  each  other,  beyond  the  duties  of  jus- 
tice, so  society  has  a  sphere  of  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  political  sphere. 
Politics  is  a  branch,  only,  of  a  larger 
domain.  It  is  introductory,  both  as  a 
science  and  as  a  practice,  to  another 
and  higher  science  and  practice.  The 
useful  or  benevolent  relations  of  men  to 
each  other,  need  an  organic  expression, 
no  less  than  their  juridical  or  political 
relations.  The  subjects  treated  of  in 
what  is  commonly  o died  political  econ- 
omy— the  end  aimed  at  so  widely  by  the 
European  socialists — are  the  relations 
to  which  we  refer,  are  among  the  most 
vital  of  human  interests,  anddemand  as 
thorough  and  effective  a  treatment  as 
those  preliminary  relations  which  are 
organized  into  what  is  denominated  the 
state.  In  other  words,  politics  is  but  a 
department  of  what  the  great  French 
speculator,  Comte,  barbarously  names 
Sociology,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term. 
But  the  difference  between  the  political 
relations  of  men  and  their  useful  or  be- 
nevolent relations  is  here — that  as  the 
object  of  the  former  is  justice,  whose 
authority  is  undeniable  and  universal, 
they  may  act  through  force ;  but  as  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  benefit,  they  can 
act  only  bjr  voluntary  consent.  The 
state,  within  its  sphere,  compels,  be- 
cause justice,  which  it  represents,  is 
imperative,  sovereign,  and  irresistible; 
but  society,  in  the  greater  sphere  of 
uses,  merely  solicits,  consults,  and 
agrees. 

To  return  to  politics :  the  great  prac- 
tioal  question  is,  how  the  administration 
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of  jaatjcG— tho  pHnripitl  fnnetion  of 
gwverDmont — h  to  bo  secured*  As  its 
cffiniout  ogPDts  mast  bo  men  liable  to 
«i'!fi?ib  ab<?riTitions,  quu  cusiod^s  cuU&- 
dkt  ?— wbi>  will  take  care  of  the  gov- 
eniment !  How  shttll  the  funcHonariea, 
who  execute  the  just  will  of  »ocietjr»  bo 
themaelTea  prevented  from  becoming 
oppresFore  ttnd  irrong- doers  ?  With 
Mr.  Calhoun  cBpecially,  who  adopis  the 
ielfish  view  of  human  natum,  this  is  the 
all -important  ^nefftioti.  lie  treats  it 
with  extreme  ingenuitj  and  the  most 
elaborate  care.  Hb  precuraori  Hobbes, 
hod  answered  it  in  tuo  most  simple  and 
obvious  wa^,  for  one  holdiftg-  to  that 
thcoTjr— confine  the  government  to  aa 
few  agents  as  possible,  i.  e,,  to  a  single 
hereditary  monarch.  Raised  bj  his 
position  above  the  ordinary  temptation  a 
of  avarice,  fraud,  and  ambition,  hi  a  own 
interest  will  be  identifiod  with  the  inter- 
ests? of  the  whole  comm unity »  tind  he 
will  act  importiallj  towards  all*  But 
Mr*  Calhoun  was  too  mneli  of  a  demo- 
crat hj  education  I  and  too  good  a  logi- 
cian»  and*  moreover!  had  read  too  much 
of  human  history  to  bo  deluded  by  this 
fallacy.  Ho  accepted,  therefore*  the 
democratic  s?olution.  of  ^vritten  constitu- 
tions and  direct  ro.sponsthility  to  the 
people,  yet  with  a  diflferonce ;  he 
thoag^ht  written  oonstatudoni*,  ni  them- 
Belreg,  worth  no  more  than  the  parch* 
ment  on  which  they  were  written, 
against  the  interests  of  the  majority 
Teaolved  to  vit^late  tliem,  while  universal 
Buffriige  by  itself  would  be  only  a  means 
of  giving  efficacy  to  the  will  of  that 
majority.  Whatever  the  constitution 
may  prescribe,  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  he 
nrgue»t  by  placing  Ino  control  of  the 
ffovemment  in  tlio  majority »  **muatt 
from  the  same  conatitution  of  our 
nature  which  makes  governments  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  society,  lead  to 
conflict  among  its  different  interests — 
each  Ktriving  to  obtain  possession  of  ita 
powers,  as  the  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  the  other^^or,  of  advanc- 
ing its  respective  Interests,  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  others.^*  The  major 
interest  will,  of  csoursci  prevail,  and  tho 
miiii>f  will  have  only  escaped  the  ty- 
ranny of  one  man,  or  an  aristocracy, 
perhaps  otily  to  be  reduced  to  the 
severer  t}Tanny  of  a  majority.  There 
must  be,  therefore,  some  bridle  con- 
trivM*!  ev'**n  for  the  raajority- 

Lf>okinpr  at  the  historjr  of  the  world, 
and  aecin*^  how conetitutions  have  failed, 


and  suflragc  led  to  despotism,  one  is  at 
first  sight  inclined  to  believe  in  tho 
tru  tJi  of  this  rep  re  sentation ,  In  Fran  ce , 
for  example,  both  have  been  frequently 
tried  I  and,  in  every  caae,  without  suc- 
cess. Since  the  year  178&j  no  less  than 
sli  or  seven  constitutions  have  been 
established,  hy  the  lai^gcst  popular  votes 
— ►and  established  merely  lo  be  annulled. 
The  Constitution  of  '93  was  voted  by 
1.801,919  for  to  11,610  against;  the 
Constitution  of  the  year  llL  was  voted 
by  M07,5G7  fur  to  40,977  against; 
that  of  the  jreor  VIlL,  by  3,Ul2t5b"9 
for,  1,562  against;  and  so  of  the  rest, 
down  to  that  of  1852,  when  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  invested  with  the  consti- 
tuent power,  by  a  vote  of  7,439,^16,  out 
of  a  total  of  eight  million  ballots  *  yott 
regarding  these  facts  more  closely,  do 
they  prove  that  constitutions  and  suf- 
frages ore  of  no  avail  1  Amid  all  the 
changes  of  name,  was  there  any  real 
change  of  constitution  ?  Amid  all  the 
suffrages  cast,  was  there  any  real  ex* 
pression  of  the  voice  of  the  people  I 
Emphatically,  no  !  Under  every  rigime^ 
the  government  of  Franco  was  the 
gome — a  dcspc>tic  centralization.  It 
was  even  more  despotic  under  Dan  ton 
and  Robespierre  than  it  became  under 
Bonaparte ;  it  was  just  i^  despotic  under 
Ledru  HolUn,  and  Lamartine,  as  it  now 
is  under  Louis  Napoleon.  Changed  m 
name,  but  not  in  powers  or  functions, 
the  state  was  unchanged,  and  controlled 
the  popular  voice,  in  every  case.  Had 
there  been,  at  any  time,  a  real  change 
of  the  constitation  (by  which  we  mean 
not  the  written  words,  but  the  organic 
disposition),  there  would  have  been  a 
real  oxprcifiion  of  tlie  popular  will,  and 
a  true  demo  emtio  success*  The  demo- 
cratic theory  embrnces  three  essentials  - 
first,  a  written  constitution,  limiting  the 
powers  of  government  to  tho  just  and 
fundamental  objects  of  all  governments ; 
second,  a  distribution  of  aU  local  pow- 
er among  the  codrdinate  localities  to 
wMeh  they  rtdate ;  and  third,  universal 
iulEragea^  under  inspectors  of  election 
chosen  by  the  people*  But  these 
France  has  never  had.  She  has  had 
written  constitutions,  but  no  distribu- 
tions of  power,  and  she  has  failedj 
because  she  was  always  a  despob'smi 
and  not  a  democracy.  Anybody,  who 
will  calmly  consider  any  of  the  constitu- 
tions that  she  ever  tned,  will  say  that 
they  ouj;ht  to  have  foiled,  that  it  was 
im[>ossible  for  them  to  tmceeed^  not  in 
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Franco  merely,  but  anywhere.  Adopt- 
ed in  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
imputed  fitness  and  ciEipacity  of  the 
people,  they  would  have  exploded  simi- 
larly— in  civil  war. 

These  failures,  then,  can  hardly  be 
quoted  a^nst  the  democratic  solution, 
because  Uie  conditions  of  successful  ex- 
periment were  not  fulfilled.  A  man 
who  goes  to  sea  with  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  boat,  ought  not  to  complain 
if  he  sinks.  Nor  is  his  folly  a  proof  of 
the  defects  of  the  art  of  navigation. 
Where  the  conditions  of  democratic 
government  are  not  observed,  it  is  idle 
to  expect  its  success  ;  but  where  its  con- 
ditions are  observed,  we  have  the  most 
positive  and  grateful  evidences  of  its 
success.  Take  the  twenty  or  thirty 
republics  of  this  Union — the  separate 
States  we  mean,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  in  every  one  we  shall 
find  order,  stability,  freedom,  and  pro- 
gress. They  are  organized  by  written 
constitutions,  with  the  powers  defined, 
with  su£frage  almost  universal,  but  with 
numerous  local  centres,  and  they  stand 
as  firmly  to-day,  and  operate  as  harm- 
lessly, as  they  did  sixty  years  ago,  when 
the  most  of  them  were  formed.  Their 
failures  or  their  dangers  are  not  in 
themselves.  They  contract,  and  do  not 
grow  in  power,  while  the  society  which 
they  rule  over  is  expanding  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  with  imprecedented  ra- 
pidity. 

Let  us,  however,  before  defending  the 
I>opular  theory,  ascertain  more  precisely 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  objections  to 
it,  and  the  theory  he  propounds  in  its 
place.  He  contends,  as  we  have  Been,that 
under  a  popular  form  of  government, 
where  a  great  diversity  of  interests  pre- 
vails, and  whore  the  collective  will  is 
expressed  through  the  numerical  majori- 
ty, the  strongest  interests  invariably 
get  the  control.  They  take  all  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  ofiEice ;  they 
stretch  constitutional  powers  to  aggran- 
dize themselves ;  they  promote  factions ; 
and,  finally,  they  lead  to  corruption, 
anarchy,  and  despotism.  **  If  the  whole 
community,''  ho  adds,  **  had  the  same 
interests,  so  that  the  interests  of  each 
and  every  portion  would  be  so  affected, 
by  the  action  of  the  government,  that 
the  laws  which  oppressed  or  impover- 
ished one  portion  would  necessarily  op- 
press and  impoverish  all  others— K)r  the 
reverse — then  the  right  of  suffrage,  of 
itself,  would  be  all  sufficient,  to  coun- 


teract the  tendency  of  the  government 
to  oppression  and  abuse  of  its  powers.'* 
"  But  such  is  not  the  case  :  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
equalize  the  action  of  the  government  in 
reference  to  the  various  and  diversified 
interests  of  the  community ;  and  noth- 
ing more  easy  than  to  prevent  its  powers 
becominginstruments  to  aggrandize  and 
enrich  one  or  more  interest,  by  oppress- 
ing and  impoverishing  the  others,  and 
thiSf  too,  under  the  operation  of  laws, 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  which, 
on  their  face,  appear  fair  and  equal." 
'*  The  more  extensive  and  populous  tibe 
country,  the  more  diversified  the  condi- 
tion and  pursuits  of  its  population ;  and 
the  richer,  more  luxurious  and  dissimi- 
lar the  people,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to 
equalize  the  action  of  the  government — 
and  the  more  easy  for  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  pervert  its  powers  to 
oppress  and  plunder  the  other." 

This  is  his  fundamental  position ;  and 
the  remedy  he  proposes  is,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  different  interests  ot  society, 
on  a  scheme  which  is  called  "  the  con- 
current majority."  "  Let  the  sense  of 
each  interest  or  portion  of  the  commmd- 
ty,'-  he  says,  "which  may  be  iniurioasly 
or  unequally  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
government,  be  taken  separately  through 
its  own  majority,  and  tnen  require  the 
consent  of  each  interest  to  put  or  keep 
the  government  in  action.  In  other 
words,  give  to  each  division  or  interest, 
through  its  appropriate  organ,  either  a 
concurrent  voice  in  making  and  execut- 
ing the  laws,  or  a  veto  on  the  execution!'* 
In  this  way  all  unequal  or  injurious  ac- 
tion will  be  prevented,  just  as  in  Romo 
the  veto  of  the  tribimes  prevented  the 
encroachments  of  the  patricians  upon 
the  plebeians ;  or  as  in  old  Poland  the 
veto  of  each  member  of  the  diet  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  any  dangerous 
law ;  eras  in  Great  Britain  the  reciprocal 
checks  of  kings,  lords,  and  commons 
upon  each  other  prevent  the  accnmu- 
lation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  either. 
In  this  way,  too,  when  all  the  parts  or 
interests  of  a  society  have  a  negative 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other  parts, 
a  spirit  ot  mutual  concession  and  com- 
promise is  begotten,  which  must  lead 
to  the  most  amicable  and  patriotic  rela- 
tions. As  no  measure  could  be  carried 
without  the  assent  of  the  minor  inter- 
ests, their  liberties  would  be  secured, 
and  the  majority  rendered  more  concili- 
atory and  justly  disposed. 
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In  prooeedmg  to  remark  ufou  tliis 
lieraei  tJbe  fir^t  dltiJicultj  thai  occura 
na  is,  in  regard  to  the  vagoe  and 
ndefinite  application  of  tie  word  ^^m- 
tTQMt,"  ixi  tHs  country.     In  ihe  older 
dtttiSi  where  dlstinot  and  welled  e^ed 
[^idiLsaca  hQ.yQ  giotm  up,  under  the  old 
r  feudal  airangenient^— -or   where  aepa- 
r tiLtely  organizi^d  races  live  under  a  com- 
fmon  pt^lidcal  lystem — or  where,  a^n, 
rtho  tenritorial   divisions,   or    marches, 
f  Ijoiind  peculiar  interests  or  peoples^ — w© 
roan  oaailjteli  what  ** interests"  ore,  and 
rme  how  an  oiga&bation  hj  ^*  interests*' 
[ Siiglit  he  effected ;  hat,  amoDg  oa,  where 
[there  are  no  acknowledged  classes;  where 
[  ftU  races  aro  promiscuously  mingled' — 
|«xoept  the  bkcks,  who  have  no  political 
r existence   whatever — where  there    are 
_.  really  divided  or  opposite  Interested 
[llioagh  wo  eomt  tunes  loosely  speak  of 
[ftn  agricnltural  interest,   a  commercial 
interest,   a  manufacturing    interest,   a 
[mining  interest,   etc.,   and  where  the 
f  fecigraphical  divigiona,  if  they  were  not 
r&0t  melting  away,  under  the  influence 
^of  raH-roada  and  rivers,  would  present 
[bo  positive  or  radical  antagonic^s,  it  is 
(tuira  to  discover  in  what  manner  an 
^^organization   bj  ^*  interests^*  could   he 
[  Applied.     Aft,  according  to  the  renown- 
rod  lirs^  Glaas»you  must  6rst  catch  |-our 
l^are  before  you  oaa  cook  %  &a  you 
[must  first  get  your  **  iut^refts/*  before 
you  cim  organise  them.     Unless  you 
choose  to  consider  each  separate  trade 
as    the    "interest**    to    be    acquired, 
which  would  plunge  you+  at  once,  into 
the  worst  fonn  of  sacialisin— that  which 
proposes  to  organise  industry  through 
the    state — ^there  are  no  interests  on 
which   to   attach    your   theory.      Our 
ordinary  political  ifivbion;!  into  states*, 
counties,  townships,  etc.,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  arbitrary,  or,  at  least  do  not 
involre   any  veiy  separahle   interests. 
The  ** majority"  and    "minority"  in- 
tesestB,  which   apj>ear  in  politics,  are 
^uite  too  fluctuating    to  be  made  the 
ground  of  a  permanent   organiiation. 
like  the  Paddy's  flea,  when  you  put 
I  TOUT  iiugeT  on  themi  they  axe  not  there* 
What  waa  the  minority  yesterday  in 
the  majority  to-day — and  the  majority 
I  Qf  to-day  wUl  become  the  minority  to- 
morrow.     In  fact    tho  free  ancf  the 
^ve  states  are  the  only  strongly  con* 
Ltxasted  divisions  of  any  kind,  in  this 
['«ptio(D — and  this  division  is  not  bo  muck 
ooo  of  interest  (at  leatft  so  far  aA  the 
Korth  is  conccmcd)  as  of  moral  oon- 
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victiou,  Wliat  real  or  efiective  diveiv 
sity  of  **  interest"  Is  there  between  any 
of  the  New  England  states,  or  between 
Kgw  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  be- 
tween New  York  and  Ohio,  or  betweeca 
any  of  the  western  states  ?  We  mean, 
what  diversity  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  be  made  thie  foundation  of  a  permit 
nent  organic  consecration?  In  what 
way  do  ^*  interests*^  of  any  one  stalo 
dominate  tbose  of  another  T  Is  Mass^ 
ohusetts  an  oppressor?  Is  Illinois]  ii 
Louisiana?  Can  we  say  that  they 
would  be,  if  their  political  equality  in 
the  federal  Senate  were  removed,  and 
a  numerical  majority  prevail  there,  aa 
in  the  House  ?  Duiing  the  k^latton 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  at  leasts  has  the 
House,  elected  by  a  numerical  majority 
of  the  people,  shown  any  more  disposir' 
tion  to  oppress  the  states,  tb&u  the 
Senate,  elected  on  tho  principle  of  the 
concurrent  majority,  by  the  states? 
On  page  391  of  vol.  L,  Mr.  Calhoun 
himself  admits  that  there  has  be^i  «o 
conEict  between  the  several  states*  aft 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution  appre- 
hended^ and  that  the  only  conflict  is 
between  the  North  and  South. 

Kor  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  C^^^^  ^ 
leges,  that  tho  **  interests"  of  a  oom- 
miinitY  are  the  mora  likely  to  oppress 
and  plunder  each  other,  the  more  ex- 
tctjjiive  and  diversified  they  are,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
lees  wiUing  or  able  are  they  to  combine. 
We  can  conceive  how,  in  a  single 
homogeneous  community,  where  only 
two  or  three  poaitiTe  interests  unitei, 
the  strongest  one  might  oppress  the 
others,  or  a  few  wenker  ones  combine 
fur  the  samo  purpose ;  but  in  a  larg8 
society,  stretched  over  a  vast  expanse 
of  ten  itory,  where  ten  thousand  di^erent 
pursuits  engage  attention,  end  the  in- 
terests of  persons  and  localities  are  in- 
tensely complicated,  it  Is  almost  moral- 
ly impossible  tiiat  any  one  or  any  dozen 
(^ould  gain  a  complete  and  lasting  aa- 
oendancy.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
one  or  any  dozen  should  be  so  para- 
mount as  virtually  to  override  ih# 
others.  The  very  fact  of  their  diTev- 
slty  itself  is  the  guarantee  of  their 
comparative  equality.  Let  any  one  or 
any  do2en  attempt  an  undue  control, 
and  that  instant  the  remaining  hundred, 
though  separated  before,  have  a  com- 
mon motive  for  resisting  the  aggressioOiK 
In  proof  of  this,  compare  the  condition 
of  tho  southern  stales  of  this  Unioa 
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with  that  of  the  northem!  At  the 
Southi  there  In  ane  ic  tore  at— the  slave- 
holding-^ — superior  to  all  others:  it, 
accordinglj,  dominates  all  others,  and 
it  allows  oi  no  legislation »  b (parcel j  the 
expression  of  an  opinion^  which  it  maj 
deem  in  the  remotest  degree  uofricndl/ 
to  its  Bwaj,  There  is,  con^equentlyf 
but  one  polidcol  partj  at  the  South — 
the  pro- slavery  party — and  all  others 
are  crushed  iixto  utter  nnlUty,  But, 
diversify  the  interests  of  the  Jboutht  as 
they  are  diversified  at  the  North--let 
&  larg'ti  manufacturing  population  t^teu 
in — let  tho  mechonio  arts  flourisbt  if 
that  were  poasible — let  ati  indigenous 
commerce  inTitd  tMther  its  traderSf 
sailors*,  and  ttevedores — ^let  the  com 
and  wheat  fWtner  take  his  phice  by  the 
side  of  the  cotton  planter  and  su^mr 
grower — ^and  this  terribie  and  leaden 
despotism  of  a  gingle  interest  would  ba 
broken ;  society  would  begin  to  exhibit 
that  lively  Viiriety  c^f  pursuits  and  opin- 
ions whieh  is  tho  safegaard,  aa  it  is  the 
Btixnulant,  of  civil  progress. 

We  are  very  for,  tien,  from  partici- 
pating in  Mr.  Calhoun ^s  fears  as  to  the 
fatal  domination  of  certain  interests  in 
any  developed  society  *  Parties  will  bo 
there,  no  doubt— parties  amiyed  againat 
oaeh  other  in  bitter  ho  stility— combining 
and  combating  on  many  grounds — ac* 
oording  to  education »  to  prejudices  of 
birthi  to  affinities  of  race,  to  more  names, 
to  abstract  convictions,  to  religious  ten- 
ets, and  what  nut ;  but  the  fevvest  and 
feeblt^fit  of  these  parties  will  be  those 
which  act  upon  mere  interest*  For  it 
IB  a  hbel  on  our  human  nature  to  assert 
that  men,  in  their  political  conduct,  ore 
solely  or  mainly  controlled  by  their 
"interests-"  They  are  not;  they  are 
controlled  by  convictions,  into  which 
the  question  of  Interest  enters  only  as 
a  partt  and  generally  a  most  inconsider^ 
able  part,  amid  a  large  and  powerful 
influx  of  motives — ^frum  passion,  honor, 
aasoci alien,  principle,  reason,  and  con> 
science.  And,  the  more  deeply  they 
are  concerned  in  public  movoments,  tlie 
higher  the  general  excitementt  the  more 
entirely  exempt  are  they  from  the  in- 
fluences of  personal  coti:>ideratioQ.  In- 
deed, Coleridge  remarks  somewhere, 
that  abstract  metaphysical  notions  have 
often  more  eJTect  upon  the  feelingi  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  the 
most  immodiate  and  extensive  prospects 
of  personal  advantage.  A  few  brief 
sentences,  proclaiming  the  right  of  all 


to  read  the  Scripture,  brought  on  the 
Reformation  ;  tbe  vague  general  niatims 
of  tlie  physiocrats  aroused  the  French 
insurrection;  the  power  of  Cromwell 
was  in  the  religious  earnestness  of  hij 
nation ;  and  our  own  RevoIutioD  lived  J 
upon  the  vitality  of  tib©  short  preamble 
to  the  Declaration.  Mot9  than  thnts 
this  very  preamble,  expreamng  in  formal 
phnise  what  seems  to  be  abstruse  d#* 
d actions  of  political  sciencei  has  had 
more  influence,  in  forming  the  character 
of  this  mighty  Dation,  than  all  tho 
checks,  and  balances,  and  veUios  of 
the  constitution.  Not  that  such  checks 
and  ne^tives  sre  useless;  but  that,  in 
legislatmg  for  men,  it  should  not  h& 
forgotten  that  they  ore  men,  with  gener- 
ous senefibihties,  atid  impulses  of  honor, 
and  the  love  of  fair-dealing,  and  a  ooa- 
soiouaness  of  relations  to  God^  tn  tbo 
last  resort,  it  b  on  these  that  every  hop» 
of  good  government  and  every  good 
cause  must  rely,  and  not  upon  cun- 
ningly- devised  checks  of  kw. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  appreoift- 
tion,  again,  we  do  not  share  m  Mr* 
Calhoun's  dread  of  the  ravogea  and 
mischiefs  of  the  numerical  mLyority, 
We  readily  coocedo  that  there  ar# 
cttsea  in  which  the  voice  of  the  majority 
ought  not  to  prevail.  In  all  questions 
which  h-nnscend  the  proper  objects  of 
government,  not  only  should  a  mojority 
of  Toioes,  or  two -thirds,  or  the  ooncui^ 
rence  of  a  doien  majorities,  but  unt^ 
nimity,  be  required  to  their  paasage. 
Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  tiling, 
the  very  entertainment  of  them  should 
he  forbidden  by  the  organic  laxv*  Wo 
would  write  on  tho  frout  of  every 
constitution,  in  characters  of  Uving^ 
flame,  sueh  as  Don to  saw  on  the  port^ 
of  holh — **Thus  far,  and  no  farther." 
But,  within  the  strict  limits  of  govern- 
mcnt,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  eipodient 
of  determining  questions  by  the  great- 
est number,  is  the  most  juijt,  safe,  and 
efleodve.  It  is  the  most  just  i  beeausey 
in  ninety -nine  ca^es  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  majority,  when  they  have  a  right  to 
judge  at  all,  ore  more  likely  to  he  cor- 
rect than  tbe  minority ;  wbUe  to  requiro 
more  thim  a  majority  of  voices  for  their 
determination,  is  really  to  put  the  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  the  minority*  Why 
should  a  fraction  over  one-third  of  th« 
members  of  a  community  be  empowered 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  ?  Or,  why  should  one* fourth  of 
a  natioii — soy  five  millions  out  of  twont^ 
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miJlloci£ — be  aUowpd  to  wrest  for  ever 
the  lawful  purpose ja  of  the  larger  n  um- 
ber t  In  tlie  Seuato  of  the  Umted 
Btatait  for  ioslaiice,  which  represents 
the  states  equollj,  and  h  a  specimen 
of  Mr,  Cnlhoun's  eoncurreot  majority, 
it  takei  a  voto  of  two-tbirda  to  confirm 
ftuj  treat  J*  NoWj  Bnppose  a  commer- 
cial treat  J  is  before  it,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  people  of  a  large 
nnmher  of  the  states — a  treaty  perfect- 
ly within  the  just  power  of  the  goveru- 
ment — jet,  by  thia  contriyance  of  re- 
qtiiriDg  two-tiiirda^  it  maj  be  rejected 
bjr  elercn  etateSf  whose  united  popula- 
tion will  not  amount  to  two  nullion^— 
f^ainst  twenty  state® — nearly  double 
the  number—whose  united  population 
will  be  over  seventeen  millions  I  la 
that  just?  Again,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  constitutioiii 
under  its  concurrent  majority  system, 
three- fourths  of  the  states  i*  e.  twenty- 
four  of  I  ho  imaller  ones,  oontaimng 
about  eight  miUions  of  wliite  people, 
may  bring  about  any  amendment  of  the 
constitution  that  they  pleiise,  even  the 
most  monstrous,  against  the  other 
fourth,  representing  a  population  of 
eleven  millions  I  h  ay,  a  bare  majority 
in  those  states — say  five  millionjj — ^may 
carrjr  their  amendments  against  the 
unaiiimoits  opiaions  of  Hie  remaining 
fourteen  milhona  7  Under  similar  ma- 
ehiaery,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  fearful  and  tremen- 
dous power  coneentrated  in  his  hands, 
may  be  elected  by  several  millions  less 
than  one-half  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
(itates.  If,  therefore,  the  numerical 
force  may  sometimes  act  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  mitiorityt  wo  see  also,  that 
the  concurrent  force  may  act  to  the  op* 
presston  of  the  majArity ;  and  surely 
if  either  has  to  suffer,  we  ought  to  pre- 
fer that  it  should  be  the  lesser  number. 
As  evidence  of  the  enormous  stride* 
of  the  "  numerical  majority"  to  power, 
Mr.  Calhoun  refers,  in  bitter  tenns,  to 
the  aedon  of  our  federal  government. 
^  Be  iustancef,  particularly,  tlie  assamp- 
'  "on  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction  by  tue 
iipreme  court  over  the  state  courta ; 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank  ta  regu- 
late the  currency ;  the  pa^^age  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
plan  ting  states ;  the  distribution  of  |»ub- 
lie  money  in  furtherance  of  schemes  of 
mtemal  impnivement;  and  the  restrie* 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  territtvrics.  But 
Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  stop  to  remark 
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that  idl  these  measuxes,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  have  been  repealed  by 
the  same  influences  mider  wntch  they 
wore  established.  The  bank  is  dead ; 
the  tariff  is  dead;  internal  improvements 
are  dead,  and  squatter  sovereignty 
reigns  ranipant  in  the  territories.  Nor 
does  he  dwell  upon  the  fact,  while  men- 
tioning it  incideutaUy,  that  these  mea- 
sures, whether  good  or  bad,  were  all 
carried  and  repealed  under  concurrent 
and  not  numerical  majorities.  The 
federal  Congress^  consisting  of  the 
House,  which  represents  tlie  people  nu- 
merieaJlj,  and  tlte  Senate,  wliicb  repre- 
sents the  states  equally,  requires  a  con- 
ourrent  vote  to  the  passage  of  any  bilL 
As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  then,  the 
concurrent  system  is,  by  Hr»  Calhoun's 
own  complaints,  ineffective*  Meanwhile^ 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  midst  of 
the  overshadowing  encroachments  of 
the  central  government^  where  the  eon* 
current  system  is  so  largely  applied, 
that  under  the  state  governments,  where 
the  numerical  plan  exclusively  prevails, 
there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in 
their  powers.  In  nearly  aU  of  them 
the  constitutions  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  reformed,  and  always  with  a 
lar^  curtailment  of  their  patronagv^ 
theur  jurisdiction,  and  their  means  of 
corruption.  Take  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  one-sixth  the  population  of 
tlie  Union,  for  example :  it  has  twice. 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  re- 
vised its  organic  laws ;  it  has  stripped 
its  executive  of  a  once  extended  power 
of  appointment ;  it  has  abolished  innu- 
merable useless  offices ;  it  has  retrenched 
the  expenditures  of  every  department; 
it  has  re-organ iaed  its  judiciary;  and 
it  has  re*s  trie  ted  the  legislature  witliin 
comparatively  the  narrowest  limits. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  become  swollen  and  bloated 
until  it  is  now  a  fearful  congestion  -  but 
the  cause  we  ascribe  to  original  defects  in 
the  constitution,  and  particularly  to  ita 
abnormal  growth,  aided  by  usurpatioDs 
of  the  executive.  In  the  constitutional 
surrender  to  the  President  of  his  vast 
power  of  appointment,  and  in  the  as- 
sumption by  him,  without  authority,  of 
the  power  of  removal,  we  discover  the 
«ouree  of  nine-tenths  of  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy  which  has  fallen  upon 
our  politico.  Yet  the  evil,  alarming  as  it 
is,  by  no  means  fills  us  with  dismay* 
Wo  believe  there  is  virtue  enough  m 
the  people  to  chastise  and  correct  every 
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abuse.  Let  tbeir  minds  once  escape 
the  agitations  of  the  slaTery-^uestion, 
forced  upon  them  by  the  mfamous 
schemes  of  filibusters  and  propagand- 
ists, and  they  Trill  be  directed  to  their 
other  great  fountain  of  pernicious  in- 
fluence. We  should  soon  after  expect 
to  see  the  Congress  assort  its  proper 
control  over  remoyals ;  we  should  expect 
to  see  the  diplomatic  service,  which  is 
a  sort  of  honored  asylum  for  the  de- 
cayed or  rejected  politicians  of  the 
states,  retrenched ;  we  should  expect  to 
see  the  cumbrous  post-office  establish- 
ment, with  its  bands  of  pretorians,  now 
operating  as  a  check  upon  the  speedy 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  abolished;  we 
should  expect  to  see  two-tiiirds  at  least 
of  the  remaining  appointments  resumed 
by  the  people,  and  the  overgrown  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  generally,  re- 
modeled. Our  confidence  would  rest 
in  the  recuperative  energies  of  the 
people ;  in  their  general  intelUgenoe ;  in 
their  common  sense;  in  their  love  of 
justice,  and  in  the  fact,  despite  Mr. 
Calhoun's  theories,  that  the  persons 
interested  in  bad  government  must 
always  be  few  compared  with  the  many 
who  are  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment. 

With  the  end  at  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
aims — the  arrest  of  centralization — we 
cordially  sympathize ;  but  we  hold  that 
that  end  is  to  be  most  effectively  and 
harmoniously  reached — not  by  a  system 
of  independent  governments  with  a 
negative  upon  the  action  of  each  other, 
winch  would  infallibly  lead  to  anarchy 
— ^but  by  an  original  distribution  of  the 
functions  of  government  among  co5rdi- 
nate  local  governments,  widi  impartial 


tribunals  for  the  decision  of  oases  of 
disputed  jurisdiction.  The  organized 
parts  of  every  large  community  should 
be  treated  as  individuals  are  treated  by 
society.  They  are  all  placed  on  aa 
eaual  footing ;  their  rights  are  protect- 
ea  by  the  nmdamentu  law,  and  their 
disputes  are  settled,  not  by  tiiiemselvent 
but  by  the  courts.  Were  each  one 
allowed  a  negative,  in  his  own  case, 
there  would  soon  be,  inevitably,  an  end 
to  the  social  union.  Adjudication,  and 
not  nullification,  is  the  true  remedy 
for  wrongs.  Nullification  is  but  db- 
guised  revolution;  but  adjudication  is 
contentment,  peace,  and  seouri^. 

We  hold  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Calhoan 
ever  did,  to  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  local  self-govern- 
ment; but,  we  hold  it  on  brooder 
grounds:  not  simply  that  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  a  nation  may  be  a  check 
upon  the  other  parts,  but  beoanae. 
it  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
distributing  power,  and  of  educating 
the  people.  All  consolidated  govern- 
ments must  sooner  or  later  die  of 
plethora;  and  the  people  under  them 
must  sooner  or  later  lose  the  habit,  and 
with  that  ihe  desire  of  government; 
and  a  despot  must  step  in^  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. But  a  true  system  of  local 
governments,  where  the  ports  cannot 
be  anarchical,  nor  the  centre  opprea- 
sive,  exercises  its  people  in  the  practice 
of  every  political  virtue,  and  traina: 
them  to  self-respect  and  felicity  and 
honour ;  and  is  capable  of  being  extend- 
ed, as  we  believe  that  imder  Providence 
it  yet  will  be,  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe. 
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— Ev  pry  bod  J'  his  hia  priTftte  and  partlcn- 
lar  quarrel  iritb  the  post-office.  We  all  lose 
<mr  letters;  we  all  wa&te  precious  lime^ 
And  more  prectoiis  temper,  over  the  perpe- 
tual breaks  &ad  directs  of  oar  postal  svs- 
tern  ;  bat  few  of  ua  are  fullj  convinced  of 
Uic  f*et,  that  the  esdstenceof  mict  a  syBtem 
is  ft  dbgrace  to  the  coup  try.  We  imiigtne 
the  evils  to  be  leea  in  extent  and  Um 
Temediable  than  they  really  are.  Mr. 
FLfST  MTLEs'a  capital  pamphlet  on  Pottul 
Me/orm  ought  to  chaage  all  this.  Mr. 
Hlles  has  resided  seTeral  years  In  London^ 
ftod  he  has  been  connects  vrilh  oor  owo 
FostrolBce  DepMtment  He^  therefore, 
ipeaks  of  that  which  he  doth  know ;  And 
the  resalls  of  his  LnTeBtigatioai  oogbt  to 
iCftadalbe  09  into  energy. 

AeoordlDg  to  Mr.  MUe«,  we  are  now 
endnriDg  a  postal  systein  which  worries 
government,  Texea  and  injures  the  public, 
demor&U^es  tbe  oMcmlfir  ^^^  pleases  no- 
body. $ 

At  the  iame  tittrej  v*rioufi  European 
Dfttlonis  and  espoclally  Gre&t  Britain,  are 
qttletlj  enjoying  a  postal  system  which 
enriches  the  goTcrnmeot*  serves  aod  bene- 
Dte  the  public,  coalrola  the  officialfl»  and 
ifltisfies  everybody.  We  commend  thefe 
hcis  to  ths  cooslderation  of  all  our  read* 
erfl»  enceptmg  those  engaged  to  deliver 
orations  on  the  coming  Fourth  of  July. 

Ir  1854»  the  expensea  of  the  United 
States  PoatrOffice,  for  carrying  120,000,000 
letters,  atnounted  to  two  millions  of  dolUire 
ever  and  sixyoe  tha  Tecefpis  of  the  Departr 
meat.  O  f  tliese  letters,  abotti  /our  m  Uiion  m, 
or  one  In  thirty^  died^  and  were  damned  to 
the  flames  at  Waatrngton  city. 

In  the  Bame  year,  the  expenses  of  the  BHt* 
fah  Post-office,  for  conveying  450,000,000 
lelterv,  amonuted  to  six  millions  of  dollars 
t2^  than  the  receipts  of  the  Department ; 
and  of  these  letters  rather  le^a  than  jIm 
thMitand  finally  died,  and  were  laid  aside 
to  await  the  chances  of  rcTivaL 

In  16S4,  New  Yorfct  with  a  population 
of  three  quarters  of  a  million,  bad  to  con- 
tent Itself  with  <m€  post-office— and  that  a 
dirty,  shabby,  Inadequate  den,  far  from  the 
O^ntre  of  population. 

Id  tbe  eatno  ycar^  London,  with  a  |>opii- 


lation  only  thrice  at  large,  wan  terved  by 
^M  hundred  post-offlcea. 

Tbe  simple  troth  fe,  thai  tome  two  Inm- 
dred  thousand  Inhabltanta  of  New  York 
live  so  far  from  the  poat-offlce  as  to  be  not 
much  better  off,  in  that  respect,  than  the 
people  of  some  small  conn  tty  district  which 
the  mail  rcachcfi  ooee  a  week! 

lo  185i,  the  *'  drop  letters,"  or  those  for 
'^  local  circulation,"  amounted  to  T15|0tN)| 
which,  at  one  cent  each,  brought  in  a 
revenue  of  T,  150  dollars  1 

In  the  same  year,  the  "drop  lettert'*  of 
only  six  cities  in  England  numbered 
74,000,000;  which,  at  a  penny  each, 
brou^t  in  a  revenue  of  13.225,000,  of 
which  eom  $1,^00,000  was  clear  net  proQt! 

Mr.  UJlea  atatea,  that  in  London  he  has 
ofleo  sent  a  letter  by  post  to  a  distant  part 
of  tbe  city,  and  received  a  reply  within 
three  hours.  Should  we  not  think  the 
mitleuntum  at  hand  in  New  York  If  such  a 
thing  could  be  said  of  our  post  7 

Mr.  Milee  does  not  content  himself 
with  attack [Qg  this  or  that  abuse,  the 
senseless  regulation  of  corapwlsory  prepay* 
meat,  or  our  eqaally  senscleas  registration 
system  ;  he  fihows  conclusively  that  the 
only  conditionfl  on  which  we  can  hope  for 
a  decent,  orderly,  and  economical  Po§t- 
oQJce,  are  the  following  :^l.  The  abolitioQ 
of  franking.  2.  A  uniform  rate  of  letter- 
postage  of  two  cents  on  all  single  letters ; 
and  a  uniform  method  of  rating  and  weigh- 
ing all  letters.  3.  Letter-carriers  and 
receiving-oflices  in  all  large  towns.  4,  A 
method  of  remitting  money  by  post-office 
money* orders.  5.  A  prompt  return  to  the 
owners  of  alldead  letters.  6.Theabolltion 
of  compulsory  prepayment,  and  a  dotibk 
charge  on  all  leUers  not  prepaid.  He  calls 
upon  oar  merchants,  and  our  leading  men 
generally^  to  stir  at  once  in  this  matter, 
with  decision.  We  echo  Ms  call  with  all  oor 
heart ;  and,  with  him,  we  wilt  not  despair 
of  the  triomph  of  facts  and  common  sense. 

— \\Tio  Mr.  R.  A,  WiLso??  may  be,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  he  writes  a  book  on  Mexito 
mid  hfr  Kr/i^fi,  which  he  dedicates  to  tbe 
"American  Party  of  the  United  States." 
Ile^  bimself,  is  a  most  untiuestlonable 
American :  nothing  teenua  to  have  dauate<£ 
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bim  in  bia  joarnejs;  notbing  eeeiiui  to 
fetter  his  Ifreedom  of  specalation.  He 
Abbora  tbe  Papists,  and  disbelieres  tbe 
chroniclers.  His  book  is,  decidedly,  inter- 
esting ;  and,  tbongb  we  cannot  approve  of 
tbe  sarcastic  levity  wbich  be  sometimes 
uses  in  speaking  of  tbings  sacred,  we  bavc 
boen  impressed  by  bis  apparent  candor  and 
bis  unquestionable  good  feeling.  Mr.  Wil- 
son gives  us  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  respecting  tbe  manners  and 
morals  of  tbe  Mexican  world,  and  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  upon  Bernal  Diac 
and  tbe  History  of  tbe  Mexican  conquest. 
If  Mr.  Wilson  is  rigbt  (and  be  makes  no 
assertions,  it  is  fair  to  say,  wbicb  be  does 
not  support,  or  try  to  support,  by  good 
practical  evidence),  Cortez  was  an  unmiti- 
gated liar,  and  Bernal  Diaz  a  priestly 
fabrication ;  tbe  Aztec  Empire  a  bumbug, 
and  tbe  conquest  an  enterprise  not  com- 
parable to  tbe  exploits  of  the  English 
Buccaneers  along  tbe  Spanish  main.  Mr. 
Wilson  quietly  ignores  Mr.  Prescott 
throughout ;  but,  if  Mr.  Wilson  is  right, 
Mr.  Prescott's  <*  History"  must  take  its 
place  with  tbe  romances  of  the  Grand 
Cyrus.  Mr.  Wilson  also  suggests  a  theory 
— wbicb  ho  maintains  plausibly  enough — 
that  tbe  yellow  fever  in  America  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  tbe  African  slave  trade. 
His  bool^  is  altogether  curious,  as  a^pital 
transcript  of  a  busy  Yankee  brain. 

— The  Moral  and  Intellectual  Dinereity 
of  Races  is  a  book  of  wbicb  the  body 
has  been  supplied  by  Count  Goblveau; 
tbe  head  by  Mr.  H.  Hotz,  translator,  and 
tbe  tail  by  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile.  As  it 
happens,  in  such  cases  generally,  tbe  body 
is  the  best  part  of  tbe  work,  and  has  not 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  additions  of 
the  editors.  Mr.  Hotz's  introductory  analy- 
sis is  scarcely  more  than  a  repetition  of 
bis  author's  conclusions,  except  in  one  case 
where  he  deviates  from  him  to  go  wrong ; 
and  Professor  Nott's  appendix,  though  it 
furnishes  some  useful  facts,  is  not  remarka- 
bly important.  The  work  itself,  however, 
is  one  of  high  value.  The  translation  is 
executed  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and 
accuracy,  without  sacrificing  freedom.  But, 
in  one  place,  Mr.  Hotz  has  made  a  sad 
perversion  in  making  a  seemingly  simple 
change.  Count  Gobineau  divides  all  the 
races  of  mankind  into  the  masculine  and 
feminine,  or  active  and  passive  races ;  or 
thoee  again  in  wbich  the  emotional  or 
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moral  nature  prevails,  and  those  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  practical  prevails. 
Mr.  Hotz,  however,  renders  this  division 
into  tbe  speculative  and  utilitarian  races, 
wbicb,  besides  destroying  tbe  beautiful  re- 
lation suggested  by  bis  author's  terms, 
really  conceals  bis  main  principle,  namel  j, 
that  the  best  races  are  those  fecundated  hj 
the  conjunction  of  tbe  two  charactertstics, 
the  moral  and  tbe  practical,  while  the 
lowest  are  those,  as  tbe  Chinese  and  Hin- 
doo, in  wbich  one  predominates  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  tbe  other.  Under  the  term  of 
M.  Gobineau,  all  tbe  inferior  races,  as  thej 
are  considered,  immediately  address  them- 
selves to  our  sympathies ;  but,  under  Mr. 
Hotz*s  terms,  they  become  repuUiye.  Mr. 
Hotz  has  also  omitted,  in  several  places, 
most  interesting  inquiries  in  which  the 
author  indulges,  but  wbicb  do  not  seem  to 
have  fallen  in  with  bis  translator's  prqjo- 
dices.  When  will  these  official  translators 
and  editors  learn,  that  what  the  reading 
public  wants  is  tbe  whole  of  tbe  author's 
thought,  and  not  tbe  emasculated  form  of 
it,  wbicb  may  be  agreeable  to  bis  accou- 
cheurs? The  notes  are,  mainly,  of  some 
value. 

The  problem  of  the  author  is,  to  investi* 
gate  the  actual  diversities  of  tbe  human 
races,  with  reference  particularly  to  their 
influence  upon  the  civil  and  political  his- 
tory of  mankind.  He  manages  it  with 
learning,  discretion,  and  candor ;  he  means 
to  be  a  Christian  and  philanthropist; 
but  some  of  his  conclusions,  it  seems 
to  us,  are  unwarranted  by  philosophy  and 
even  pernicious.  What  is  the  cause,  he 
asks,  of  that  overthrow  or  ruin  of  nations, 
wbich  has  occurred  with  such  uniformity 
as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  ?  He  shows  that  the  causes  usaallj 
assigned,  such  as  fanaticism,  tbe  corruption 
of  morals,  irrcligion,  luxury,  bod  govern- 
ments, are  not  tbe  true  causes,  because 
nations  have  suffered  all  these  and  retained 
their  vitality.  But,  he  answers,  the  real 
cause  is  degeneracy,  in  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  term,  or  tho  alternation  of  the 
original  blood  of  the  nation.  Or,  in  his 
own  words,  a  nation  is  degenerate,  when 
tbe  blood  of  its  founders  no  longer  flows 
in  its  veins,  but  has  been  gradually  dete- 
riorated by  successive  foreign  admixtures; 
so  that  tbe  nation,  while  retaining  its 
original  name,  is  no  longer  composed  of 
tbe  same  elements.    The  corruption  of  the 
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bI<K>d  leads  to  ft  modi  6e  alio  a  of  tbc  oHgt- 
Bftl  instluclSr  or  modcB  of  th inking — the 
new  elements  &sseri  their  tQfla(^^ce,  and 
^bcM  thej  have  onco  gained  perfect  a^nd 
eiitire  pre^aderance,  the  degeneration  ia 
complete. 

U  will  b€  s«^n  that  tMs  Tiew  assnme^  a 
permanent  and  original  diYcraitj  id  m^eSf 
or  a  pal  pubic  dllbr^Djoe  in  th@  capacity  and 
iatrimlc  worth  of  the  dEITereat  brancheB 
af  the  humaa  family ;  and^  accordiDglj, 
the  author  argues  it,  at  gre&l  leagth,  and 
with  much  espenditare  of  learning  and 
force,  though  with  no  novel  or  original 
Tiew&.  He  endeaTora  to  demonstrate,  first, 
that  these  diJfereDces  lire  not  the  result  of 
political  ioititutions,  bat  rather  that  po- 
litical mftitutions  are  the  result  of  them  i 
eecondljt  that  thej  are  not  the  ttsnli  of 
gtjographical  sitaatioo :  and,  thirdJj,  that 
Chnstia:iity  cannot  cljange  their  e»ence, 
though  it  may  modify  them  to  a  fmalt  ex> 
teut.  In  other  words,  the  iubalmico  of  hii 
ftrgum^Eit  ia,  that  every  ctvillzatioa  most 
grow  out  of  the  primary  in&tiacts  of  the 
mces,  and  that  it  cannot  be  implanted  or 
ImpresM^  or  taught  by  other  races,  aa  we 
see  in  the  casaa  of  the  Paraguayan^  the 
South  American  Indinns,  the  Gherokees, 
tho  Africaa  negrO€%  and  others,  in  which 
ftttempta  bare  been  made  to  impose  Euro- 
pean civilisation  upon  them. 

Notr,  we  may  admit  the  premises  of 
H*  Goblneau — we  may  admit  an  original, 
Q&tural  diversity  among  the  races  of  men, 
because  all  the  fact«  of  Metory  show  that, 
up  to  the  auto-bistoric  ages,  that  Is,  for 
four  or  &ve  thoosand  years  back,  the  diB- 
tinctloos  between  the  races  have  been  per- 
manent ;  but  It  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  the  inferior  races  are  incapable  of  im- 
provementj  or  a  high  civilization,  Becau^ 
they  bare  not  advanced  in  times  past,  i^ 
Qo  reason  that  they  may  not  advance  here* 
after.  A  naturalist  of  the  time  of  Tacitut, 
ohflcrring  the  G^crmajiic  races,  might  have 
reasoned  Chat,  ina^mncb  as  tbey  hcul  been 
barbarians  for  thousands  of  years,  they 
would  always  continue  to  be  barlmritina. 
Tct,  we  know  that  these  very  races  have 
produced  the  richest  and  most  diversified 
clvltlzation  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
A  person  looking  at  the  conditioa  of 
woman,  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  might 
have  argued  that  she  could  never  be  much 
than  a  toy  or  a  slaTc,  and  yet  we 
know  to  what  a  beatttlful  and  glorioua 


stature  woman  may  attain.  The  develop- 
ment  of  the  races  is  not  a  question  of  one 
year  or  of  a  hundred;  but  dependa  upon 
the  plans  of  that  dtrtue  Froridcnee  with 
which  a  thouE^and  years  are  but  aa  one 
day.  TVe  do  not  d^nj  the  pctsKbillty  of  a 
pblloeophy  of  history,  or  the  right  of 
9eieDce  to  genei^lize  on  the  facts  of  on? 
brief  po^ ;  but  we  bold  that  all  its  generai- 
IzatLons,  at  thia  period  of  the  world, 
when  the  most  advanced  races  have  only 
begun  their  career  of  real  civiljjjation,  are 
to  be  accepted  with  caation. 

The  is5ne  between  those  who  deny  tie 
ImproTabiliiy  of  races  and  those  who  do 
not,  ia  the  old  issue  between  naturaliBm 
and  spiritualism^  or  between  material tst^e 
fcience  and  religion.  Are  all  men  Eusce|K 
tible  of  regeneraliout  that  i«,  not  of  a  lite- 
ral change  of  oature,  but  of  a  change  of 
impulse  or  motive,  from  selJIsb  and  natural 
ends  to  spiritual  ends,  or  to  au  inward 
lore  of  goodneEs  and  truth ^  as  the  princi- 
ple of  their  lives!  This  is  the  point  in 
dispute.  BeligioQ,  by  which  we  mean  the 
Chrisiiau  religion,  says  that  they  are ;  while 
Bcieuce^  founding  itself  upon  a  simple  in- 
duetton  of  iacts,  maintains  that  they  are  not^ 
M.  Gobinean,  Ihough  professedly  a  Romaji 
Catholic,  seems  to  take  the  naturalistic 
side  of  the  dispute ;  and  thoee  wbo  would 
see  it  presented  with  much  faimefls  and 
sagacity  may  read  his  volume  with  proUt 

—In  criticisiog  Dr.  Mahau's  work  on  the 
modem  spiritualism,  we  called  for  a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject, by  a  regular  scientiAc 
man,  accustomed  lo  the  laws  and  procedure 
of  Ecientific  method.  This  we  supposed  we 
might  find  on  opening  Dr.  Hajle's  new 
work,  bttt  were  sadly  disappointed.  Like 
most  others  who  have  undertaken  a  favora- 
ble view  of  the  matter^  he  has  gone  off 
IqIo  theological  specukUons  instead  of 
Jmndllng  the  facts  in  a  philosophic  manaer. 
HU  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  tibe 
strange  phenomena  are  iute reeling,  aa 
coming  from  a  profefeor  of  the  natural 
sciences  of  acknowledged  position;  but 
they  do  not  6dd  much  to  what  was  before 
known,  while  the  supematural  coininun> 
cations,  ou  which  no  much  reliance  is 
placed,  rather  confuse  and  perplex  the 
questiOQ.  That  thp$e  oceurrtncct  coold 
not  be  the  result  of  coUuajon,  or  eveii  of 
self-deception,  waa  pretty  well  demon- 
strated before;  and  the  cjqjerlence  of  Ox* 
Hare  OQly  confims  that  conviction.    TM 
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ik&j  mtkf  come  from  ccftulti  wi'ak  and 
msiGOMj  spixLte,  who  have  departed  ttiia  Hfe 
%itlioat  hsTiag  got  fully  Rett  led  in  any 
Other,  WBS  mUo  a  possible  belief,  which  Dr* 
HoTQ  Etrengthens ;  but  bis  reason LngB  do 
mot  go  any  further*  To  suppose,  on  the 
ground  of  such  '^  cammunioatlons^'  na  he 
gives,  or  of  commumcntlonB  previously 
glveOj  tbat  these  rftppings  and  tipprnga 
are  the  Blgus  of  &  new  opeatng  of  rcvcla- 
iion,  of  a  new  intercourse  which  is  to 
be  ef  labllEbod  between  earth  and  heaveti, 
would  be  wholly  unwarranted*  We  can 
ooly  judge  of  the  character  of  a  meesi^n- 
ger  by  that  of  his  message  ]  and,  hy  this 
test,  we  pronounce  the  spirits,  thus  far,  a 
mi  of  sickly,  p[nk-eyed  sentimentalists, 
who  are  incapable  of  ghmg  us  a  abgle 
thought  In  advance  of  what  is  already 
known.  Some  speak  as  Bacon ;  but  their 
tenteuces  have  m  little  of  the  pith  and 
matter  of  Bacon  in  them  as  a  school  boy 'a 
iheme.  Others  take  the  oame  of  Sweden- 
borgf  but  of  a  Swedenborg  that  has  lost 
all  his  fine  sagacity  and  noble  logic.  Both 
Bacon  and  Swedenborg  were  clear-slgbt«d, 
profound,  and  consistent  thinkers ;  but 
their  splrihial  person ators  are  weak  and 
wa.'^y  rhtpsodists.  Even  the  spiritual 
Shakespeare  is,  some  times,  made  to  write 
poems— but  such  a  Stiake»pearei 

The  mischief  of  these  manifeatalions  is, 
lliat  almost  everybody  who  meddles  with 
them  instently  turns  theologian,  and  pub- 
llshei  a  new  gospeL  Now,  as  the  gospel 
Ihat  we  bare  is  an  excellent  one,  and  will 
be  quite  ahead  of  the  world  for  some  time 
yet^  will  nobody  uodertake  a  fair  and  can- 
did investigation  of  tbem  as  a  simple 
question  of  sclenc  e  ?  Dr.  Hare  has  d  ot  sue- 
eeeded^  and  the  field  Is  still  open, 

—Here,  at  laet,we  have,  In  Mr.  Lewes's 
lA/e  ^/  Godh^,  a  biography  of  Germany's 
greatest  son,  which  h  not  only  reliable,  but 
readable.  The  large  book  of  VieholT,  and 
the  lesser  book  of  Schafer,  while  ckmsy 
enongb  to  worry  even  a  German,  are  not 
SofBciently  profonnd  to  impose  upon  even 
•  wa  Englishman.  Neither  of  these  writers 
lad  access  to  any  unpublished  material ; 
neither  of  them  had  familiarized  himself 
with  Goethe  otherwise  than  as  he  appeared 
In  print. 

Mr.  Lewes  has  been  engaged  upon  his 
work  for  more  than  ten  yeara.  During 
this  time,  be  has  visited  Germany  often, 
has  acquainted  himself  with  the  survifing 


friends  at  Goethe,  and  wiih  tbe  places  In 
which  the  great  man  Uved ;  baa  exaimineU 
Blea  of  privute  correspondence,  and  traeed 
out  the  thread  of  many  an  obseoro  adr^- 
tore. 

So  much  for  hia  diligence.  For  Ms  eapa- 
ci  ty,  it  had  been  already  attested  by  viu'ioufl 
literary  works  of  no  ordinary  merit,  Mr* 
Lewes'a  *"  Biographieal  History  of  PhilosO' 
phy/'  with  all  its  defects,  fa  at  onoo  out 
of  the  most  entertaining  and  one  of  the 
most  really  valuable  treatises  upon  the 
development  of  metaphysical  seience  which 
we  possei^  in  the  English  language ;  his 
novel  of  "  Rose,  Blanche  and  Tiolet'*  is  a 
romance  in  conception,  and  a  keen  analytic 
cal  satire  in  e3(eeution  ]  while  his  contrl- 
btiLions,  over  the  signature  of  **  Vivian/' 
to  the  London  Leader,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless  membeiv  of 
that  moBt  carelesi  cI&bb— tho  revert  of 
neuTjpapers, 

Mr.  Lewes  is  a  man  of  fine  culture^  of 
critical  iuBight,  of  accurate  perceptions, 
and  of  cathoUc  temper*  We  expected  ftrota 
blm  an  excellent  book  upon  Goethe,  and 
we  are  happy  to  aay  that  our  ©xpectailomi 
have  not  tieen  dimppoiuted. 

Mr.  Lewes  strikes  on  his  title  page  the 
key-note  of  his  work.  He  writes  upon 
bis  shield  the  device  of  Jung  Stilling: 
"  Goethe's  heart,  which  few  knew,  was  m 
great  as  bis  intellect,  which  all  knew/' 
How  many  of  our  lady  readers  will  exclaiju 
against  this  motto  I  The  wrongB  of  Fredo- 
rica  and  of  Lili  have  never  been  forglTen 
by  their  sex  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pet  con- 
victions of  the  cultivateii  female  world, 
that  Goethe  was  a  heartless  fiirt,  a  creator  a 
who  **  ground  up  bis  (i^ieuds  and  his  loves 
alike  for  paint/'  To  those  who  cberlab 
this  conviction,  we  commend  the  brilliaat 
and  fascinating  pages  in  which  Mr.  Lewes 
discusses  the  poet^s  relations  witb  tho 
various  women  who,  at  one  tlmo  or  an- 
other, euHUiired  hia  roving,  rcstlesa  heart.. 
Perhaps  they  will  condemn  bis  couducl  as 
severely  asever ;  but  they  will  surely  revhc 
their  judgments  of  hia  character. 

When  these  volumes  bare  beeu  read 
carefully,  chariLably,  thoughtfully,  to  the 
end,  the  prejudice  muRt  be  very  tougbly 
rooted  which  can  interfere  with  au  ac* 
ceptance  of  the  words  with  which  Mr. 
Lewes  preludes  hia  examination  of  tho 
poct^a  life : 

<f  One  man  is  the  carrier  of  oae  kind  jC 
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c»;e!leace^  tmother  <5f  another.  Aebilles 
wiiift  the  TicEory^  a.nd  H<?mer  immortallaes 
It:  wc  bestow  tbe  laurel-crown  oa  both- 
In  TirtQe  of  agenlntsmch  »  modem  tiiaea 
iftTe  onlj  iwm  equ&led  once  or  twice, 
Go«tbe  duerrm  the  epitbet  or  greftt; 
nulem  we  belisre  a  ^^^^  genios  out  belong 
to  n  enall  mind.  Nor  is  it  in  virtue  of 
gcfiitia  a  I  one  that  he  dcserres  the  name. 
Merck  said  of  bim,  that  what  be  Ured  was 
more  b^Banttfiil  than  what  he  i«Tote  i  nad 
bia  life,  aiaid  all  its  weaknesaefl  and  all  ite 
error?,  p reseats  a  picture  of  a  certain  fra*!- 
deur  of  aoul  which  cmunot  be  coutemplated 
unmoved.  I  fihall  make  no  attempt  to 
IWDoeftl  bis  Taaltfl.  Let  tbem  be  dealt  with 
ii  barihlf  as  severest  justice  may  dlctnt^i, 
the  J  will  Dot  eclipse  the  central  light 
which  shines  throughout  his  life.  H«  was 
great,  if  oalj  in  large-miDdedness — amag- 
uanimity  which  admitted  no  trace  of  eury, 
of  pettlnef^r  of  ignoble  feeling,  to  staiu  or 
to  dietort  his  Ihonghts.  He  was  gr^atp  tf 
oat  J  In  his  lovingne^,  sympathy,  benevo- 
lence, Ee  was  great,  if  out  j  in  his  glg&ntie 
■otivity.  He  was  great  if  only  in  self* 
maitery,  which  aabdued  rebeUiona  tmpulseft 
ioto  tlic  direct  path- prescribed  by  hia  i^ill 
and  reason,  "  This  man,  we  m^y  say, 
became  morally  great,  by  being  in  his  own 
age  wbat  In  Bome  other  ages  inauy  migbl 
bave  beea — ft  genuine  man.  UIb  grand 
exoelleQCT  was  this,  that  be  was  genu  toe. 
At  his  pnmiiry  facalty^he  fouudkiion  of 
all  others^was  mtcllect,  depth,  and  f-^rce 
of  vision,  so  his  primary  virtue  was  jus- 
tice—was the  courage  to  be  just,  A  gi- 
ant^B  fitreogth  we  admired  ia  him ;  jet 
»treagib  eouobled  into  fioftest  mildness. 
The  greatest  of  hearts  was  also  tbe  bravest 
— fearlc«^  unwearledj  peacefttlly  invincl- 
Wo.'* 

**Tbe  following  pages  will ,  it  la  hoped, 
faraish  evidence  for  such  a  judgment,  aud 
help  to  dUsipate  tbe  many  mlsco  us  tract  ions 
which  darken  the  glory  of  the  life  of  Ger- 
mftn^a  greatest  mmJ^ 

Especially  grateful  are  we  to  Mr*  Lewea 
for  tbe  preeroinence  which  he  baa  giveu  to 
the  youth  of  Goethe.  In  this  biography  we 
see  the  fieryt  magnlflcent  Apollo  of  Strait- 
burg  03  didtinctly  as  Ihe  solemn  Jupilerof 
Wei  mar.  When  oae  reflects  how  escl  tmirely 
we  have  been  famlUanzed  heretofore  wilb 
Goethe,  as  he  appeared  in  his  age,  with  the 
stately  prime  minister,  tbe  Marred  and 
white^ir^vatted  eicellency,  it  ts  less  rar- 
pTtfllng  that  we  ihoald  have  done  the  great 
hettTt  of  the  poet  so  macb  iojostice. 

Who  could  look  on  Schwautbaler's  ven- 
erable magnate,  &9  he  stands  there  In  the 
Goethe-plati  of  Frankfort,  and  fancy  that 


Titan  In  nankeens  capable  of  passionate 
exceaaes  or  youthful  Indiscretion  f 

The  criticisms  npon  Goethe'^a  work«^ 
which  Mr.  Lewes  has  scattered  Ibfongb  hln 
book,  are  alwap  worthy  of  attention — 
tboughtfbV  dearly  it^ted,  iu^eitive,  Tbe 
style  of  the  book  is  attrac  ti ve.  Sometimes* 
indeed,  the  journalist  is  betrayed  by  adaab 
of  flippancy  or  a  diBcunaive  eplnode;  but 
the  read^^r  is  takes  up  at  the  flnt  page, 
and  carried  clererly  along  to  the  la^t^  If 
he  knew  Goetbe  before,  he  will  fiad  tbe 
jonrney  delightful  5  If  he  did  not,  he  will 
3nd  it  also  astonishing. 

We  huve  now  only  to  thank  Messr«u 
Ticknor  &  Fields  for  giving  it  to  ns  so 
speedily  and  In  so  handsome  a  form*  and 
to  recommend  it  cordial I7  to  our  reader?. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  «ee  that  ilr. 
Lewes  has  been  aii&led  Into  creditiug  Mr. 
John  Oxeuford  with  a  trauslation  of 
Goethe^a  Dicktung  and  Wtxhrh^it  which 
Mr,  John  Oienford  never  made.  The 
translatmn  which  appeared  with  his  name, 
in  Loudon,  was  a  deliberate  piracy,  perpe* 
trated  upon  Mr.  Parke  Godwin  and  Mr, 
Dana,  of  this  city. 

—Tbe  Issue  of  the  sLxteeath  edition  of  Br. 
G&L«nvoLo's  Pods  and  Poftr^  qf  .America  U 
an  illustration  of  the  interest  taken  by  our 
rea^liug  community  in  tbe  history  of  Ame- 
rican literature,  as  well  as  of  the  sat>slautial 
Boerita  of  the  work.  Dr,  Gnswold  is  an 
Indefatigable  literary  mooser.  On  all 
points  of  gossip  concerning  books  and 
book-makers,  be  la  more  extensively  in- 
fonoed  than  most  men.  He  has  an  Innate 
vocation  for  the  pursuit,  with  which  hifi 
name  ts  IdenttOed.  Hii  taste  is  certainly 
not  Immaculate,  hut  then  be  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  Infallibility.  He  ts, 
sometimes,  inaceorate  in  details,  but  his 
errors  are  ttsttally  of  trifling  consequence ; 
and  the  main  featnres  of  hla  statements 
will,  for  the  most  part,  bear  e^camiuatton. 
He,  perhaps.  Indalges  too  much  In  criticism 
^for  the  purpose  of  bis  work  is  historical, 
not  critical  —  and  the  majority  of  his 
readers  would  give  more  for  a  page  of 
facts  than  for  a  volume  of  opinions.  Still, 
many  of  his  comment^s  are  Taluable,  and, 
ei£<5ept  in  tbe  rare  instance?  which  betray  a 
tinge  of  personal  prejudiee,  are  conmder- 
ate  and  diserimluatiug.  Too  much  praise 
ma  ec«rce1y  be  accorded  to  Br-  Griswold 
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for  hia   energy    and   perseverance   as   a 
pi  oaccr.   The  coUcotl v  «  1 1  tcrat u  re  of  e vety 
Goimtry  ia  a  wndemeBs,  and  a  bold  Bpfrit 
nnd  robust  arm  are  needed  to  penetrate  iia 
langled  mazes.    Dr.  Griswold,  indeed,  baa 
bad  predecessors  ia  liis  worlc,  like  Kett^U, 
CbeeverTBrjant,  and  Kee»e  ]  but  still  a  vast 
fleld  waa  left  for  his  rcBearcbeBj  and  he  has 
entered  it  wUh  resolution  and  nuccees.    In 
the  preseut  edltioa,  manj  new  niimca  have 
licca  introduced ;  ievtral  of  the  articles 
entire! J  re-writtca  and  numeroua  attxac- 
tl?e  apeclmeDa  ^Itg  from  our  latest  poQts. 
— ^Rssn^B  LetitiTts  on  English  Hktory, 
Wc  had  oocaaion  to  commend  tbe  lecturer 
^of  the  late  Profeisoc  Keed^  oa  Englii^h 
iiterature,  for   their  line  gchc»Iar^hip  and 
aiftble  spirit ;  and  we  discover  the  same 
litiea  in  the  present  Tolume,  with  eome 
filhers  of  a  higher  order.    Jt  was  scarcely 
I  possible  to  Bay  anything    orifjinal   oti  a 
I  theme  bo  irorn  as  that  of  the  EngliFh  wri- 
l^lem;  and  all  that  the  reader  had  aright 
I  to  expect  was,  a  genial  appreciation  and  a 
I  methodical  treatment  of  the  aabjoct.   These 
Mr.  Eeed  gave.   But,  ia  the  work  before  uj, 
lie  haastnick  out  in  a  Homewhat  new  path^ — 
tr^atinj^  Engliith  history  not  in  ttaelf,  nor 
In  what  are  usually  called  the  historical 
.  jelatianB,  hut  as  it  has  been  illustrated  by 
I  the  genius  of  SUal^e^peare ;  and  treating 
|iit  with   miieh   philosophical   discernment 
ftnd  &kilL    Mr.  Reed -a  fundamental   idea 
y^f  that  bistorjf  is  interpreted  by  the  imagi- 
Batloa  as  well  as  by  the  rea£on ;  and  that 
^  while  poetry  baa  a  precious  power  of  its 
*  <^wOt  for  the  preservation  of  historic  trutli— 
jeFiYlng  the  pa^t  mo  as  ta  make  it  imperi^h- 
►  able^it  hjia  also  a  clarlfyin;^  power,  which 
di rests  that  truth  of  much  of  the  heteror 
gcneons  and  impure  matter,  miDgled  with 
its  actual  content*.    This  thangbt  he  de- 
fends in  the  opt;ning  lecture,  with  remark- 
able cUarnees,  and  eren  beauty  of  Oluiitra- 
'  iion  \  and  then,  in  the  follovviag  lectures, 
applies    it    to    the   agi^$   dramatized    by 
I  Bhakeiipeare.    Of  the  ten  playa»  foqnded 
•upon  the  chro nicies  of  hia  country,  by 
'  ShakeapearCt  one  relating  to  King  John  Is  a 
kind  of  prologue ;  and  another — the  Henry 
Vlir— *a  kind  of  epilogue.    But  the  other 
k^eight  frre  parts  of  one  continuous  drama, 
^or  which  the  subject  b  the  fall  of  thePlao- 
^  taganet  dynasty »  and  the  time,  tiearly  the 
whole  fifteenth  century,    The  period  em- 
braces the  reigns  of  the  arcond  and  third 
Rtehards;    the    fourth,    ifth,    and    sixth 


Henry B,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  Edwardi — 
beginning  with  the  aceoasioti  of  the  boy 
Richard,  and-^after  a  thousand  civic  con- 
ticts  and  vicissitudea  —ending  m  the  catas- 
trophe 0 f  B oswo rth  F icld.  The  ci gh t  playn 
in  which  this  atnpendous  historical  theme 
U  treated,  are^  as  Professor  Reed  saysj  ao 
closely  ioterwoven  with  each  other,  that 
they  may  be  regarded  aa  the  eight  acts  of 
one  grand  tragedy  ■  at  the  same  tlme^  eaeh 
play  is  complete  in  itself;  but  it  is  iu 
contemplating  the  scenes  m  a  whole  that 

.  we  aeo  the  real  gran  dear,  the  awful  might 
and  magaltnde  of  the  genius,  which  could 
worthily  handle  so  immense  a  theme.    We 

'  are  commonly  so  much  imprefvi^d  by  the 
merits  of  Shakespeare *8  more  imagioative 
playa,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
greatneea  of  this  historical  series  ;  and  it  li 
only  when  they  are  brought  together  ai 
a  anity^ofl  in  these  lectures  of  Professor 
Reed— that  we  feel  how  wonderful  they 

'  are.  It  is  needless  for  ns  to  add^  that  in 
his  geaeralizaiiofis  and  eriticifeinsj  Profit- 
sor  Reed  evinces  careful  historical  readin^i 
fine  taate,  a  noble  and  sweet  humanity,  and 
an  ardent  lova  of  his  topics  We  could 
have  wished  that  bia  mind  had  been  less 
irabiied  with  Wordsworth's  pof  try  (which 
is  quoted  whenever  a  poetical  quotation 
Is  made),  not  because  wo  dislike  that 
poetry*  but  becau^se  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  takes  away  the  sense  of  vari- 
ety, which  it  Is  one  otyect  of  a  quotation 
to  give,  and  leads  to  a  anspicioa  (unjuit 
in  this  case,  we  believe,)  of  a  narrow  or 
partial  culture  on  the  part  of  the  author^ 
■^Vordsworth^B  poetry  contains  a  rich  store 
of  profound  thought  and  striking  imagery  j 
but  *^  great  poets  lived  before  William 
Wordsworth.*'  The  proof  reading  of  the 
volume  has  not  bee  a  as  careful  aa  ita 
neatness,  in  other  typographical  respects, 
deserved* 

— Mrs.  Sabah  J.  HiOK  proposes  to  edit  m 
IMrary  of  Standttrd  Lt^irt*  comprlaiajg 
selections  from  the  eorreapondence  of  emi- 
nent m^n  and  women.  The  firat  yolnme  ifl 
before  ns^  and  contains  the  letters  of  IfmB. 
da  SSvlgn^.  Mfi*  Hale  has  arranged  these 
letters,  not  according  to  the  dates,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  addressee,  throwing  all  the 
letters  to  one  person  into  one  seriea.  Wo 
caanot  think  this  plan  an  improvement,  if 
the  object  of  the  work  be  to  make  the  read- 
er acquainted  with  Madame  de  Bevigni. 
It  is  very  initrucLive  to  see  Ibe  dlfiereat 
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fkc^  wbicli  ft  womaa  of  genms  presenla, «! 

'The  lettcnf  are  Iranslated  «fl  weU  as  un* 
Irtmslfttabk  letters  c&n  be,  1>al  Ihc  notes 
ire  draaix.  Tbe  cluv  of  reader*  for 
whom  ibeie  books  are  Intended  caa  hardlj 

be  much  ediQed  hj  the  Inforniatioa.  tb&t  the 
'^rrince^a  d^Uansonrt*^  wo&the^'daagbtcr 
of  Charles  de  Braacaa^'*  Not  can  we 
think  that  Mme,  de  S^fignl  U  quite  a  mo- 
delt  m  prtVAte  life,  of  Chrifitlon  coadntt, 
for  modem  jouag  ladiej^  Still  Mn.  Hsle^a 
idea  Is  a  good  one  \  and  if  we  are  not  mis* 
taken  ia  the  belief,  tbat  the  tMte  far  cpis- 
iol«7  literature  h  Sifxt,  and  never  can  be 
a  popular  oae,  the  acdee  ahe  proposes  will 
be  tQ^cttfaL 

— We  baf  e  to  thanlc  tbe  Messrs.  Harper 
for  another  edition  of  tbat  most  dellghtfal 
of  books,  TALt^tmo-a  Life  and  iVarA*  of 
Charles  Lamb.  There  are  personi,  we  aie 
told,  aad  tlie^  well  in  formed  j  who  **know 
not  Lamb  -  ^  Are  ench  persoofl  to  be  pUied, 
or  to  be  envied*  to  be  pUJed  for  their  long 
exile  from  the  coziest  nook  of  all  the  liter- 
ar  J  world  ;  or  to  be  envied  for  the  joy  wbieb 
diaU  be  theirs  w  jeu  tbej  enter  it  T  How 
entertaining  the^e  Editorial  Kotea  would 
be^  could  we  extract  Into  Iheni  half  a  dozen 
pa^s  at  raadotn,  from  these  two  slout  vol- 
umes t  Bnl  tblfl  Qiaj  not  be — eo  reader,  go 
bo  J  the  flotit  Toltunei),  and  learn  to  tliink 
better  of  life  and  of  man^ 

lu  Ihia  new  edltioa,  tbe  pabll^ben  bare 
iDcorporated  tbose  last  memorial  of  h^mh 
wbieb  the  piooa  mflTection  of  Talfourd  gave 
to  tbe  world  a  few  j^e«s  «ne&— those  me- 
moriala  which  make  m  rererenee  a  hero  in 
tbe  vani  whom  we  had  loved  before  as  a 
friend.  Pharlfees !  wh(»e  lifted  browa  and 
hands  could  never  fall  for  thinking  of 
Lamb's  one  fralUj,  "conatder  now  hia 
career,  and  Jisk  yourselvea  if  tbe  annals  of 
self-aacriQce  can  show  anything,  in  human 
pction  and  eadurancSr  more  lovely  tban  ita 
lelf-devotioo  exhibits^  ^' 

— From  the  Harpers,  also,  we  have  two 
new  volumes  of  tbetr  Clataicat  Library, 
Mr.  Waleoti'stfan^latiou  of  Xenophoa'a  A&* 
ilttaifl  aod  Meinorafailia  ts  to  be  commended 
for  Its  fidelity  rather  than  for  its  elegance. 
It  la  admirably  adapted  for  a  college 
'-  pony  ^^'  but  the  Anabasl%  especially,  Is 
eneb  an  iatercsling  narrattvot  tbat  it  d#* 
s<^TDd  a  more  attractive  Englisb  dressL 
Mr.  Atoifworth^s  Geograpblcal  Oommeafa^ 
ry  Is  tubjoinedT  ftod  is  a  yaluable  addition. 


Mr.  €,  R.  Edmouda  baa  collected  in  one 
volume  the  moral  writings  of  ClcerOi  to 
which  he  bas  appended  not^s^  de^lgaed  to 
exhibit  a  comparative  view  of  the  opialoM 
of  Cicero,  and  those  of  modern  moralists 
This  is  an  excellent  notion,  and  baa  been 
quite  well  carried  oot  The  Iranalation  Is 
cnrious  in  one  respect.  It  bo  closely  fol- 
lows (at  least  in  the  De  Officiis)  Clcero*B 
Idioms^  tbat  Cieero^a  itnitatioQ  of  tbe  Greelc 
thought  and  style  is  ttill  more  apparent  in 
this  Epgllsh  version  thau  in  hia  own  ori^- 
nal  Latin, 

—Three  novels  engage  onr  attention. 
Wc  give  the  precedence  to  tbe  best  of 
them.  This  is,  Ca#le,  a  Sfonf  of  H^^Mkan 
Equality,  by  Stdskt  A-  Sroar,  Jr.  Tbo 
coUocatioci  of  tbe^  two  ''Slorys''  on  the 
tiUe-pagc  indicates,  at  once,  the  sbarpeet 
erlttctsm  we  have  to  make  on  this  book. 
It  is  not  elegaatlj,  nor  always  eoirecd^ 
written,  and  ibe  real  intcreit  of  the  nant^ 
tive  is  impaired  by  the  deficieacies  of  the 
author's  style.  Moreover*  hv  baa  given  a 
bad  name  to  a  good  book«  **  Caste''  sug- 
gests Hncle  Tos),  and  Ida  May,  and  tbe 
multitude  of  inferior  bookf  call^'d  into  be- 
jtig  by  the  succc^  of  these  ^  and  every 
sensible  man  recoils  at  soeli  a  tnggestloo. 
Bat  ''Ciste'^  ia  neither  an  imitation  nor  a 
repetition,  nor  a  lecture  In  disgnise.  It  la 
a  true  novel,  Into  which  tbe  element  of 
slavery  eaters  only  as  one  spring  of  interest 
and  of  pasaion.  The  story  is  we  1 1  man  aged, 
and,  thongb  not  probable,  comt^Bwitb  in  the 
limits  of  posaiblltty  and  the  legitlsoate  do- 
main of  the  novelist  As  a  rebuke  of  tbe 
vile  prqjttdloe  against  color,  which  vulgar* 
ken  the  manners  and  degndea  the  minda 
of  ho  many  AmericanSf  **  Caste*'  cannot  bo 
U>Q  highly  pmlijed-  It  h  written  with 
force,  and  fee  I  ins*,  and  fire. 

—Liiiff  by  the  authored  of  tbe  *'Bn^ 
Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman/*  is  a  good 
epecimen  of  a  bad  class.  Tbe  plot  of  the 
novel  la  sketchy  and  yagncs— the  characters 
clear  in  deecr]ptiqn»  shadowy  in  det-clop- 
ment — ^the  dialogue  pointed!,  lively,  and 
clever.  But  ooe  cannot  help  recognizing, 
in  the  lead! a g  per^oaageSr  certain  iodi* 
vlduais  well  Imown  In  Eootbem  and  north* 
em  society,  and  we  cannot,  with  a  good 
conscience,  eongratnlate  the  authoress  on 
heraklUfnl  portraiture  of  scenes  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  painted,  and  of  persons 
who  probably  don't  cboofie  to  see  their 
photographs  in  all  tbe  shopo.     The  book 
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jNldN  iQob  an  oromti  of  Gcaadal,  that  wo 
iKtg  Va^fG  io  £Uggtet  aa  addition  to  tbs 
Ijlk*  L«t  it  be  called,  la  thL»  gecond  edi- 
ttoa,  the  ♦'Tiger-Lily." 

^Mr.  VVooxj's  Modem  Pilgrimit  Is 
liardly  a  hotoL  It  ii  still  les  a  romance* 
It  isr  1^  fa-ct,  a  nondescript  book— Mr. Wood 
having  taken  the  name  of  old  John  Ban* 
yan  in  Tain,  for  his  own  purposes.  What 
those  purposes  arc,  all  of  his  readers  per- 
haps win  not  dl«5over,  Sa  far  as  we  can 
And  them  outj  they  are  to  find  ft^xiU  with 
everybody,  and  to  criticise  everything. 
The  crltlclEms  of  the  author  are  ortcn 
BUperflcial,  and  always  extravagant  j  while 
his  frame-work  of  allegory  is  ill-constructr 
edj  bare,  and  unattractive.  On  the  whole, 
Mr,  Wood  has  e^ome  aa  far  short  of  Buayan, 
I Q  this  instoaae,  as  ha  fell  behind  ChamUso 
in  hi  a  former  work,  *' Peter  ScMemihl  in 
Amorka,'* 

—The  Widoto  Btdoti  FapftA  is  a  collec- 
tion of  popular  sketches  of  rural  life  and 
rural  people  in  New  England,  by  a  lady. 
The  author  makes  unmerciful  use  of  iho 
New  Eugland  pccullaritica  of  character  arad 
language,  and  Beoms  to  have  atmcd  at  doing 
for  the  social  world  of  Yntxkcedom  what 
Jack  Downing  did  for  the  political.  The 
book  waa  written  bj  Mrs.  B.  W.  Whicher, 
who  is  now  no  more.  And  Mrs.  Alice  B, 
Neal  has  pre  faced  the  book  wUh  a  graceful 
and  intereating  memoir.  She  praises  the 
virtuGH  of  Mrs,  Whicher  as  warmly  a«  her 
taleata ;  aud  the  tono  of  the  '*  Bedott 
Tap  era''  IB,  certainly,  creditable  to  the 
feelings  Add  the  impulses  of  the  writer, 

— Mrs.  WmT  (the  widow  of  the  distin- 
guished attorney-general)  has  carefully 
and  lovingly  prepared  a  large  quarto,  en- 
titled Flora} I  DitUonaty.  It  Ij«,  at  once,  a 
oourae  of  botany,  a  compktu  flower  letter- 
writer,  and  a  dictionary  of  quotations.  It 
will^  undoiibtcdly^  be  a  popular  book  \  for 
It  is  profusely  illustrated — proru^cij  and 
Fhowijyt  though  not  always  in  the  best 
taeitc. 

— An  enterprising  youog  firm  In  Boston^ 
who  signalized  thensselves  a  short  time 
einee  by  disinterring  Do  Quincy's  "  Klos- 
ierheim,"  in  spite  of  th<s  an  thorns  cjfpresed 
desire  that  the  bock  should  be  left  in  its 
qidet  grave^  have  now  done  thcmiselvea 
mwe  credit,  and  the  puhlie  more  service, 
Iff  Issuing  a  handsome  edition  of  Joux 
Rtcei.t>'o*5?  lUscinating  tale  of  the  Onyx 
Bing*    Veteran  readers  of  Blackwood  will 


not  need  to  he  reminded  of  the  power,  th^ 
beaaty,  and  the  suhtle  pathos  which  per- 
vade that  singular  romance.  The  hrillmnt 
and  versatile  genius  of  Stcrlingt  wMcU 
exercised  a  pervamve  rather  than  a  peroep- 
tlhle  infiueoce  upon  the  English  llturature 
of  the  times,  is  most  adoqaately  einhodied. 
perhaps,  in  this  creation,  '♦One  bull  da 
Cyclopean  walls  j  onolher  fashions  marble 
carvinga,"  It  is  something,  also,  to  haTe 
wrought  a  magic  ring,  the  mystic  tharm  of 
which  will  te»t  the  consciousnces  of  men 
for  several  generations  yet  to  come.  To 
the  romance  Is  preQxed  a  brief,  eandld, 
aud  intelligible  memoir  of  Sterlingt  by 
Charles  Hale. 

— Mh,  Duoanx*  Is  one  of  the  gretttert  Gf 
American  poctsw  This  we  say,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Duganne  himself;  for  the  Mtyle  of  Dtt- 
ganne^s  notes  upon  Dugaune  has  impressed 
us  with  a  belief  that  he  will  take  the  llh 
of  anybody  who  qui?stioni?  the  perfection  of 
his  genius. 

Mr.  Duganne  is  an  "  Iron  Man,^'  we  &ro 
informed,  and  plays  upon  an  *'  Iron  Harp" 
— whether  it  is  a  *'harp  of  a  Uiousaad 
stringa,''  or  merely  a  Jew's  harp,  we  don- 1 
pretend  to  know.  It  Is  enouj^h  that  be 
plays  BO  deftly  as  to  have  persuaded  Mr. 
James  Lesley^  of  *' ironcroft,''  to  publieb 
his  reBonaut  Btrnina  in  a  gorgeous  octavOj 
on  very  handsome  paper- 
Mr.  buganne  bangs  the  anvil  and  blows 
the  trumpet— lauds  labor  aud  Incites  to 
battle — throagh  some  four  hundred  pflges. 
He  is  a  devotee  of  that  **  philanthropy*^ 
which  an  Eafltcra  professor  gravely  deHncd 
as  **  the  worst  passion  of  our  nature  y^  and, 
in  the  fervor  of  hia  emotions^  not  seldom 
BOars  above  the  restraints  of  rhyme  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  versification.  This,  of 
coone,  is  no  aflair  of  ours ;  and  Mr.  Du- 
ganne might  have  misused  metre  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  unmolested  by  us,  had  he 
not  seen  fit  to  abuse  almost  every  respect* 
able  writer  in  America.  When  we  glanced 
at  Mr.  Duganne^s  portrait  preOsed  to  this 
vohimc,  we  thought  him  rather  an  amiable- 
looking  man.  In  private  life  he  may  be 
all  that  his  face  would  indicate,  hut  he  ii 
a  terrible  fellow  In  print.  Not  contenlf  d 
with  asEsaiJiDg  all  his  literary  brethren,  in 
one  of  the  moat  ineffectuai  and  clumsy 
satires  ever  composed,  he  baa  fallen  upon 
them  again,  In  a  aerie*  of  notes  a  la  Tom 
Moore t  iu  Ihe  course  of  which  bo  has  the 
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tiaspeakftblo  aadacUj  ta  lifl  up  tbc  bcel 
agtuosi  oar  own  saTereiga  ladj,  **  iiag%'' 

— Mr.  B4T4S0  T^TLOfi  lia«  nothing  to  do 
witb  **  Iron  Men^^  or  '*  Iroti  Harps* *^  n<j 
Is  mi  ariUt,  [^nd  %  man  of  fe«lmg,  ftsd  la 
ttiA  luudpome  volume  entitled  Potnu  ^f 
Wmm  ttftd  IVami^  be  girea  u»  %  carefaL 
ttlection  from  h'm  works.  Bif.  Taylor  is  i» 
thoagtitfal  stadeat  of  metre.  HoW'delI> 
CRtclj  true,  for  tnstaace^  U  the  key  of  Ibat 
charming  poo  mi  "  The  Ws^yside  Dream  ;^' 
bow  dretury  th&  muBJc  of  the  ^*Slorm 
Lines,"  in  which  the  poet  hiis  featured 
Upon  an  oxperiment  and  achieved  a  sacceM. 
3b'p  Tajlor^B  domain  Ilea  in  the  realm  of 
experience?,  rather  tfaim  id  that  of  specula- 
tion. HiB  line  poem  of  the  *' Summer 
Camp'*  would  bar$  been  finer  than  it  Is, 
bad  be  not  bappened  to  think  of  the 
**  Lotne-Eaten*^'  IT  Mr.  Taylor  will  com- 
pare  the  development  of  his  ^'Pnrd  and 
Ihe  Soldier"  witb  that  of  the  morbid  and 
horrible  story  by  which  it  was  snggeated, 
we  tbink  he  will  apprehend^  fblly,  the 
criticism  we  have  b luted  here.  For  tbe 
praise  we  would  imply*  the  reader  will  find 
that  m  tbe  response  of  hia  feeliD^a  to  such 
strains  ai  those  the  poet  Bang  **  In  Italy.*' 
Bat,  wby  do  we  go  so  far  back  t  Tbe 
JQdtcloni  iwidera  of  oar  pages  have  not 
yet  forsolten  the  rhylhm  of  the  ''Wlad 
and  the  Sea/^  or  tbe  atately  poem  of  the 
'*  Ifiirlnerp."  Tbe?e  they  will  recover  in 
Ibe  new  volume,  and  other  *^Snnkea  Trea- 
lurea"  worth  tbe  lludlng.  For  instance, 
sueb  pictures  as  this : 

•*AT  HOME. 

**^tho  wAn  IB  Hbbin;^  on  tbc  wold; 
Hio  home  b  dark,  the  b^artb  b  cold  i 
And  itretcbJug  drear  acid  a^by  ^my 
Beyond  the  ecdars,  Uoe  tbe  buy. 

*'  M^  D^gfabor  ai  liia  wiadow  staodji, 
Hia  yonagest  baby  la  hia  tumdi; 
The  otbera  leejc  ms  teaidcr  kiM. 
Aad  oao  iweefe  wooiaa  orowna  hli  bUv- 

'*  I  look  upon  Ibe  raioy  wild ; 
I  have  no  wi^,  I  have  ao  cblld ; 
There  Is  no  fira  npoa  my  b«artb. 
And  none  to  li>ve  mm  oil  Lhu  earib." 

Mr.  Taylor  will  see  that  we  have  talen 
a  liberty  witb  this  poem,  wbieh  liberty  is 
only  our  covert  way  of  conveying  to  bim 
a  suggettioti.  Meaawbile,  O  reader!  is 
nol  the  pletare  BnisbedT  o^mplotei  and 
9ttli£eicf 
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little  ones  are  eagerly  looking,  of  coofie, 
for  new  and  bright  bcK>k&  Cbrlstmaa  ii 
coming,  and  New  Year  foUowa,  Fortu- 
nately for  tbe  publlaherai  eacb  year,  if  it 
does  not  pro<1uce  »  new  crop  of  good 
booka,  brings  forward  a  new  crop  of  chil- 
dren to  read  Ibe  f^ld  ouea. 

Tbls  year,  we  bare  a  reasonable  enpply 
of  novel Ues*    Of  these,  one  of  tbe  hand- 
somest and  most  attractive  Is  Mr.  CraDch^s 
story  of  the  Lati  of  Uke  Mugi^frmuggert. 
Here  is  an  artist  and  a  man  of  genius  de- 
voting himself  to  entertain  the  little  iore- 
relgns  of  the  dresidc^  and  tbe  Utile  eove^ 
reigns  ought  to  thank  him>   The  ndventurci  \ 
of  LUlle^ocket — a  kind  of  diminutive  Gul* 
liver— among  tbe  giant  UnggermnggerSihlt  I 
hiding  In  shells  as  big  as  houses,  and  nil^  J 
sistiog  on  plnma  as  Mg  as  cowe^  witb  all 
that    afterwards   bel^U  bim  among  thai  j 
monstroui  poaple,  are  here  set  forth  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  solemn  test^ 
and  lively^  sketchy,  bumorona  pictarea. 

— Tbe  Mysterious  Stary  Bmkj  and  Otd 
of  Debt,  €hii  tjf  Bangtr,  by  CoQSin  Alice,  ^ 
come  lo  u;3  with  a  cordial  word  of 
introdQctioa  f^om  Miss  C,  M.  Sedgwick. 
The  raorol  of  both  of  these  booka  h  imti- 
ceptlonnble— tbe  style  Bufficlcntly  interest* 
Ing  \  and  they  are  simply  very  good  ipeci- 
mens  of  tbe  Blgworlh  school  of  Mory  book^ 
To  all  friends  of  that  school  we  recommend 
them. 

— Tbe  tUle  of  the  Bmrs  of  Aupt^tta^o'g 
at  traded  us  to  a  pretty  little  volume, 
odorccd  on  the  cover  with  a  gilded  print 
of  a  great  beor^  seated  beside  a  little  girL 
But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  tbe  story  of 
the  Angustusburg  Ecara  li  no  fairy  tale. 
It  is  a  Gemjaa  moral  Btory-— the  moral  of 
which  is  enforced  by  the  meet  dls&greeilile 
eventfl^  There  is  a  vast  differcoce  between 
reftUsiic  horrors  and  horrors  of  tbe  Imagi- 
nation. There  can  bo  no  objection  to  tbe 
sUugbter  of  bundreds  of  dragons  and 
glanla  in  a  child's  story;  but  we  must 
protest  against  the  Introduction  of  bears 
who  crunch  up  pious  old  ragmen  and 
respectable  motbers,  witb  tbeir  great  white 
teeth*  There  are  pretty  passages,  nevcr- 
tbeleas,  la  tbe  Bear^  of  Augustusborg, 
aitd  the  translation  is  good.  Like  many 
children's  Ijooks,  however,  it  is  carclesaly 
written.  This  is  li  tad  mistake.  It  is  use- 
lev  to  teach  a  child  grammatical  rules  be- 
yond his  eomprehensJon,  if  be  bean  and 
rends  nn^rammatical  English* 
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Winthrop  Pracd,  that  witty  and  warm- 
hearted poet,  who,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  has  never  had  his  due  of  fame, 
once  upon  a  time  sang  thus  of  the  potent 
charms  of  some  young  lady : 

*'  She  smiled — and  every  heart  wna  glad 
Ab  if  the  taxoB  were  abolished, 
She  frowned — and  every  face  was  sod 
As  if  the  opera  were  aemoliahed." 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  think  how  glad  our 
hearts  would  be,  could  that  consummation 
of*  felicity,  dreamed  of  by  the  impassioned 
poet,  be  granted  unto  us;  to  waste  our 
strength  in  sighing  for  the  unattain- 
able, is  no  part  of  wisdom.  But  the 
extreme  of  misery  which  the  singer  con- 
templated has  befallen  us,  and  now — 
are  our  faces  sad!  With  the  old  year 
dies  the  Opera  I  Everybody  can  see  the 
bathos  of  that  sentence.  Does  everybody 
see  the  dash  of  pathos  that  lurks  in  it, 
too? 

In  this  kindly  season  of  twilight,  be- 
twixt the  old  year  and  the  new,  on 
which  the  star  of  Christmas  shines,  all 
pleasant  things  take  on  them  a  new  value. 
Men  think  now  more  tenderly  of  those 
whom  they  love ;  and  affections  that  have 
been  too  silent,  perhaps,  throughout  the 
busy  year,  speak  now  in  gifts  and  courte- 
sies, in  cordial  wishes  and  in  social  mirth. 
At  such  a  time  all  the  arts  of  ornament 
and  of  amusement  assert  their  importance 
in  every  heart,  and  the  dullest  eyes  can 
discern  a  use  in  poetry  and  in  painting, 
in  music  and  dainty  books,  in  merry  games 
and  genial  acting,  in  the  cunning  of  the 
graver  and  the  delicate  devices  of  the 
*'  worker  in  fine  gold  and  stones  of  price." 

At  such  a  time  to  chronicle  the  closing 
of  our  most  brilliant  and  admirable  place 
of  entertainment  is  rather  a  doleful  duty. 
Does  New  York  wish  the  Opera  to  bo 
demolished?  Or  do  we  only  desire  to 
have  the  fame  of  line  operas,  without  the 
trouble  of  sustaining  them  ? 

Paris,  with  all  the  attractions  and 
all  the  motives  to  exertion  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  has  listened,  this  season,  to  no 
such  presentations  of  Italian  Opera  as 
Mr.  Paine  has  given  us  at  the  Academy. 
The  Italian  Opera,  at  Paris,  opened  late  in 
the  season,  with  the  Mos6  of  Rossini  (the 
re-written   Moite  of  the  Grand  Opera). 


Mos6  was  heard  thrice,  by  poor  hooses, 
and  was  then  followed  by  La  Cenerentoia, 
The  first  part  in  AtosS  was  filled  by  Mme. 
Fiorentini— a  singer  who  is  no  longer  young, 
whose  voice  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness, 
and  even  of  its  force,  and  who,  in  her  best 
daysf  was  legitimately  a  seconda  donna. 
The  role  of  Sitiaide  was  sung  by  Sig'rina 
Pozzi — an  artist  of  fair  rank ;  Carrion,  a 
smooth-voiced,  but  slashing  tenor,  of  the 
school  of  Verdi,  stormed  the  mnno  of 
Amenophis ;  these,  with  Everardi,  a  good 
barytone,  and  Angelini,  a  respectable 
basso,  complete  the  list.  In  La  Cenermto- 
h,  Borghi-Mamo,  a  tasteful,  accomplished, 
but  not  very  powerful  soprano,  came 
upon  the  stage,  supported  by  Zucchini,  a 
basso  by  courtesy  and  necessity,  in  the 
part  of  Don  Magnifico. 

So  much  for  Paris.  We  have  had 
Madame  Lagrange,  the  pearl  of  prima-don- 
nas,  who  never  disappoints  a  manager,  and 
always  disappoints  the  public — by  doing 
more  than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect — 
Madame  Lag^range,  whose  marvelous  vocali- 
zation wins  at  once,  and  whose  other  rare 
gifts  disclose  themselves  continually,  like 
new  veins  in  a  mine ;  and  Miss  Hensler, 
with  her  fine  fresh,  sweet  tones  and  tastefUl 
method,  in  exchange  for  whom  Paris  would 
gladly  give  us  both  Fiorentini  and  Castel- 
lan ;  and  Mile.  Nantier-Didiee,  whose  most 
ripe,  rich  voice  we  have  hardly  given 
ourselves  time  to  enjoy,  but  in  whom  we 
recognized  at  once  the  admirable  artist 
and  the  gifted  woman.  We  have  had  not 
one  but  two  tenors  in  the  prime  of  their 
powers— :Salviani,  who  quietly  charmed  ns 
while  we  were  waiting  to  be  astonished, 
and  Brignoli,  who  tconH  be  an  actor,  bat  who 
cannot  help  being  a  fine  singer.  We  have 
in  Rovere  the  best  buffo  whom  Lablache 
will  leave  behind  him  when  that  vast  voioe 
of  his  shall  subside  into  silence;  and 
Amodio,  and  Morelli,  and— but  why  diould 
we  run  through  the  list  ?  We  have  sorely 
set  forth,  beyond  cavil,  the  fact  that,  if 
the  Opera  has  not  succeeded  in  New  York 
this  season,  the  fault  does  not  rest  with 
the  artists  whom  Mr.  Paine  has  bronght 
from  Europe  to  enchant  us. 

If  the  fault  be  ours,  shall  we  have  a 
chance  to  repair  it?  That  woold  seem  to 
be  somewhat  doubtful  now,  though  we  are 
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▼a^ftly  told  thftt  the  Acmlemj  will  *'  not 
be  tt  \>p«iied  for  operatic  performaares 
befcre  the  first  of  March/-  And  if  it  b** 
re-«peQ<Kl  tbeii^  one  thing  is  certatHf  our 
•dmirable  Mmc.  Lagraage  will  not  be  here 
to  rfceivG  oar  repeulant  homage.  The 
tmO'tviUzcd  BrazUiatu  hare  claimed  hc^r^ 
mnd  the  impenol  citj  i>f  Rio,  which  we 
disaaiftfijUy  a«o<jlati?  with  cofTt^e-bugs  has 
giTea  more  AtrcQglh  to  the  hauds  uf  its 
opemtic  direetors  tban  we  of  New  York  are 
wtlling  to  give  to  onr& 

We  iball  not  n^joice  id  Opera  at  the 
openiog  of  thi*  Year.  But  for  both  grent 
ind  fmali,  oLbcT  merriments  and  entertain- 
ments will  not  \^  lacking. 

Here  are  tbe  HaTcls — those  marvelous 
men  who  iiotv%  tX  fifty^  IntnMe  and  leapi 
and  itond  on  their  heada  nad  are  pressed 
fiat  and  blown  up  jnet  sji  com  fort  ablj  as 
when  they  were  in  the  flower  of  their  lusty 
jonth  some  twenty  years  ago.  Many  a 
boy  who  laaghed  the  tears  into  bis  youDg 
eyeSf  90  long  since^  at  the  capers  of  ^^  Gabrl- 
eli*'  may  si  I  now  beside  his  own  &oiia  to 
witnesa  the  triumph  of  the  old  tricks  oTcr 
%  new  generation. 

Tbc  charmB  of  paDtomlme  are  Inesdmust- 
iljle — tbey  win  Ifaeir  way  through  the 
gravest  waistcotvt-  and  find  a  spot  of  gi&niftl 
weakueas  in  the  tougbest  beart.  **Many 
apbilosopher/^  Bay  3  Tbuckeray  somewhere, 
*' would  creep  aroond  the  comer  to  see 
Panch»  if  he  thought  nobody  saw  him." 

We  in  America,  b«  we  pMlocophera  or 
not,  hare  a  cooslderable  fear  of  being 
*♦  nen  by  ftomebody  |'*  but  now  that  the 
holidays  have  come^  we  may  take  courage 
from  a  child'n  baud,  and  go  boldly  to 
places  of  no  great  graTlty^  and  laugh  our- 
selves Into  good  humor  and  all  the  good, 
noble  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  dieposi- 
tloQi  which  good  humor  brlagit 

Then^  besides  onr  pantomimes^  we  have 
store  of  theatricals,  those  mirrors  of  the 
world,  set  sometimes  a  little  ablaut. 

Is  it  true,  for  Instance,  that  all  the 
succesFfal  heads  of  foiHiiits  in  *«  our  best 
Roeiety^*  are  «ecret  swindlers  ;  that  alt  oar 
lady  leaders  of  fadiion  aj e  mere  fhrbelowed 
eookmaids  ?  Do  we  never  find  a  gentleman 
and  an  honest  man  in  **  our  best  society," 
txcept  he  be  under  a  cloud  of  miffortuue 
and  civil  contaroely!  and  are  the  members 
of  that  **  good  society^'  so  purblind,  eo 
dim-iighted,  tbrougb  ignorance  and  vanitr, 
thai  every  pretender,  ereiy  impostor,  every 


foreigu  bnrber^tboagh  he  carry  bb  bikdci 
ID  hm  hand^  and  carl  his  talk  In  papcrt — 
may  snccesafully  impose  himself  upon  their 
credulotti  greed  of  lions  t 

It  jg  not  ea^  to  dramatize  a  society  to 
flnctuating^  and  comparatively  chaotic  fti 
oura ;  but^  if  it  be  not  easy  to  dramatize, 
it  iSi  perhaps,  undesirable  to  caricature, 
Wf3  cannot  recommend  such  fun  as  whole* 
acme  for  the  holidays. 

Nof  can  we  entirely  commend  the  more 
seemly,  and,  at  tiwi  sightj  quite  aceepiabli? 
drolleries  of  the  troupe  of  '^Javenik- 
Comedians"  whom  Mr.  Mar^h  has  broughl 
to  the  Broadway  for  us. 

Children  love  to  act.  Every  parlor  is  a 
pi  ay  •bouse ;  every  hearth-rug  a  sta^  for 
the  IHtle  Roaciuses  and  Raehels,  the  little 
Garricks,  and  Kcans,  and  Listens  of  every 
household.  And  mnce,  In  this  yet  Imperfect 
world,  even  children  must  sometimes  work— 
&lnce  Ibereare  still  sncb  things  as  faotorlef, 
and  the  race  of  ^' small  aervaiiCa"  is  not  yet 
extinct  (ala^!  how  few  of  such  hapless 
creatures  may  hope  to  meet  with  a  Dlok 
S  wive  Her  !  how  many  must  groan  oo  into 
matnrltj  beneath  the  awful  eye  of  a  .Sally 
Brass  n — dnce  such  things  ar^i  and  &rc 
likely  for  iome  time  yet  lo  be,  we  can  sec 
no  objection  to  making  the  work  of  children 
09  much  of  a  play  as  it  can  be  ;  and  we 
would  gladly  give  an  encouragement  to  all 
the  gay  spectacles,  and  pretty  tableani, 
and  lively  J  innocent  making  of  fun  which 
these  little  ones  can  be  drilled  into. 

But  let  the  drama  of  children  be  child- 
like* Let  us  not  convert  tbese  little  crea- 
tures into  ineffectual  parodies  of  adalt 
aetors  and  aotresae&  The  farce  and  the 
comedy  which  are  addreised  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  grown-up  audiences,  and  have 
their  foundations  in  the  experience  of  life, 
are  sadly  ill -suited  to  these  yoang,  inex- 
perienced children. 

Often  it  must  chance  that  the  only  rcliet 
from  the  child's  inadequate  pr«senlatloii 
of  parti  which  he  happily  cannot  comprt- 
bend,  will  be  found  in  his  ueeon^ious 
ntterauce  of  allusions  which  it  would  be 
shocking  to  b«lieTo  he  uDdeiatood,  and 
which  tuoTe  the  laughter  of  the  thought- 
less by  their  coatrast  with  the  innocence 
of  his  young  face  and  roice.  Were  eueh 
a  conlraat  what  it  is  not^a  legit inmta 
provocation  to  wholesome  mirth — nnolher 
reflection  would  rise  to  our  minds :  how 
long  will  a  childj  thus  encouraged  to  say 
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things  of  Uie  moaQiag  of  wblok  be  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Ignomati  reioaki  in  igaoranGe 
of  ihelr  meaniugT 

Christmas  glfia  we  tnuBt  have,  too,  as  Trell 
'  OS  Clirlatma,';  jokes.  And  wJaat  gIfLi  are  so 
gcod  as  those  upon  the  worth  of  which 
time  must  throw  aa  ever  fatrer  light! 
Beautiful  booki— hooka  beautiful  to  the 
eye  of  the  M3u!  aa  well  as  to  thut  of  tbe 
body — hooks  that  one  mny  learn  lo  lovo-^ 
iQVmg  the  giver  not  the  less  but  the  more, 
for  the  new  aQection  we  gf ve  to  the  gift'B 
Birlf  I  the  paLuter's  faocieg,  the  cngrftvt*r*i 
faithful  studies — tbcfie  are  gifts  houorahla 
to  bestow,  and  worthy  to  receive.  And 
nothing  more  mnrka  the  gnidual  growth 
of  t&sto  in  our  country  thau  the  tilow  but 
I  nt^ady  elevation  of  the  standAfd  of  ^'  heau- 
tiful  booka." 

It  ia  not  very  long  aiuce  it  was  hard  to 
End  at  Christmjia  any  "*  heanliful  books'' 
but  great  anno  ale » in  bindlogs  like  the  fur- 
miture  of  a  t^teamboat,  or  a  craek  hotcL  But 
f  we  are  begin  a  in  g  to  learn  Ibat  a  '*  Bonk  of. 
►  Beauty'^  is  not  ncccesarily  a  beautiful  book ; 
titat  the  ideal  of  femak  lovi*rmGsa  m  not 
I  to  he  sought  in  a  smooth-faced  youug  lady, 
[  iimperlng  out  of  a  ijloud  of  laces,  bctwoea 
f  IwD  pages  of  bot^pressed  paper,  and  tbat  a 
I  faudy  ceat  i&  lui  vile  a  thtug  wben  put 
)  upon  a  book  as  upoa  a  man,    Wtinesa  the 
[  jauuiber  of  exqui^tely-illostrated  Yolume^ 
of  true  poetry  tbat  have  been  issued  and 
bought  up  wUbiu  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  nud  that  heap  aow  the  shelves  of 
ilie  bookstores^    Longf^UoWi   Gray,  Cow- 
per^  ThoiijM>tu  Byroa^  Rogers,  Milton— the 
thodghi^  aad  fancies  of  these,  sketched 
into  via! hie  form  by  the  pencil  of  uTurnerT 
or  a  Stotbard,  or  a  Birkut  Foster,  make 
gifta  that  loTe  may  gladly  oITer  and  accept. 
We  had  bo  pud  this  year  would  add  to 
our  fitore.    There    were  promisea    of   an 
esquisite   edition   of  Teouy&ou.   and   wo 
heard  much  of  a  pencil  busy  ou  Keats- s  de- 
licious Eve  of  St.  Agnes.    But  the  Teony- 
son,  alas  t  has  not  come^  and  the  Keats  has 
come— aud  again,  alast    For  this  is  not 
Forpbyro,  nor  his  Madeline,  and  Keats 
must  wail  a  little  longer  for  hlB  artisL 

The  most  exquisite  book  of  the  season, 
that  we  have  seen^  Is  stiH  Birkct  Foster ^a 
d^Jnty  illuatralion  of  the  **  Allegro^'  and 
«'  ^enjicroso."     Kr,  Darley'a  *'  Margaret^' 


would  have  iM^en  a  rare  gift!  But  it  ha» 
not  yet  passed  from  bl8  tipeniug  baud* 
Whenh(j  lays  down  hia  pencil  from  that 
flue  labor,  will  he  not  reaume  it  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  Iltawatbat  That  poem  U  so  full 
orpkturcH,  that  Mr,  Barley  might  write  la 
beauty  upon  \\m  pages  a  critklsnt  that 
would  open  the  cyee  of  jnany  who  will  not, 
and  of  more  who  cannot  seo  with  the  mlnd^a 
Tisioa. 

Of  pictures  proper,  which  are  thair  own 
sufficient  text,  we  had  a  word  to  &ay  ;  bnt 
the  unexpected  eJtpaneiou  of  the  skirts  of 
our  Magat  which  have  already  crowded 
out  a  worsbipful  company  of  Eoglishmen, 
FreDchmcn,  and  Gynuanjs^  who  were  waiting 
to  he  presented  to  a  traasatlautic  public, 
compels  na  to  be  briefp 

Yet,  we  must  advise  you,  render,  to  ste|i| 
^ome  one  of  these  holiday  mornings^  into 
the  Messrs.  WiltlamB's,  and  look  at  the 
exqulaite  water-color  drawing  of  Jo^ 
Faed'fi  **  Scott  and  his  Cont^'toporarieaf* 
that  admirable  group  of  noble  heads  and. 
genial  faces,  which  you  know  so  well  ia 
the  engraving.  They  look,  to  be  sure, 
rather  like  a  cone  lav  e^  as  they  sit  them 
a1>out  that  table,  wearing  their  dignity  for 
the  world *fl  eye. 

But,  could  you  Bee  them  at  midnight, 
you  would  not  think  them  aucb  vtry  bad 
oompanious  for  a  merry  Christmas  fsupper* 

Nor  can  we  help  leaving  with  yen  the 
thought  of  a  new  and  noble  work  of  Laud* 
seen  '*The  S he phcrd-s  Prayer*'  will  mako 
a  Christmas  picture  in  your  mind. 

Fancy  a  wide,  wide  plain,  stretching, 
far  away»  from  a  bill  in  the  foreground,  to 
dim,  distant  mountalna ;  on  the  hill  EiiandB 
a  crucifix — a  wooden  cross  bearing  up  the 
rude  image  of  Him  who  came  to  lead  the 
world  into  the  fold  of  God— at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  kneels,  witb  adoring  looks,  a 
stalwart  Bhepbcrd,  and  around  him  and  be* 
hind  bljn  are  acattered,  far  and  wide,  la 
boldest  perapcctiTe,  bis  sheep — a  mighty 
floek^  whitening  all  the  plain.  Qverbim, 
and  Lhemt  and  all  the  scene,  broodn  a 
thought,  vaat  and  fair  aa  the  sky— tJie 
thought  which  Coleridge  sang  so  well,  And 
Browning  bo^  sung  so  much  better  : 

'^  God  mnde  all  tlie  croatarea,  and  gave  tbem 
oiif  love  snd  oar  feiir. 
To  fibow  Ijicy  und  wo  ftre  Hii  children — one 
fauuly  horo.** 
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^*  Tbcj  come,  tbe  thanes  of  joj  and  woe, 
The  fljiy  crawda  of  loiig  n^^ 
Tha  dfeuw  wad  fkacim  kiiawii  of  jore, 
TbAt  hftTO  been,  and  abaB  be  no  morei 
They  cbAoco  tbe  cloifftert  of  the  night 
Into  a  gsfdcn  of  delight — 
Thej  QUike  the  dark  imd  dreary  boon 
Open  uid  bloMoni  into  flowera !" 


I  HAVE  Bometimes  tiio  privilege  of 
passing  a  feur  hours  witii  tin  aged  and 
liDTalid  fineod,  now  re3i(iiiJi3%  id  mudi 
I  iecluflion,  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
Kew  England. 

[     Her  youth  was  spent  in  Boston ♦  witli 

rtlioiie     advant^ea    of    socit)!/    which 

I  wealth,  beauty,  and  attractiird  i&atint.'r9, 

1  wUl  always  oommaud.     The  recollec* 

tionA  of  iuch  a  p^^rson,  Feaching  bacti 

Ihrongii  a  period  of  nearly  eig-hty-^v© 

year^,  most,  of  ootirse,  be  fall  of  uitor- 

est,   from  tbe  mmij  persons  of  note 

with   whom   she   has  been   associatedt 

I  and  the  Tailed  tcenea  and  vicissitudes 

I  incident  to  so  prolonged  a  lifo. 

Eecenlly,  wMlo  passing  a  day  with 
this  Tenerable  lady,  somo  ont^  brought, 
)  for  her  ainnsement,  •*  The  R<? publican 
Court."      The  author  would  mofit  as- 
suredly htivo  been  gratified,  could   ho 
have   witnessed    tho    satisfaction    and 
I  heard  the  escpTeiBions  of  delight  with 
trhich  leaf  after  leaf  was  turned,  and 
faue«  Mid  names  reoogntz*?d  which  were 
^imiUai-  so  many  yeartj  ago. 
I      At  the  request  of   our  old  friend, 
[we    read    to  her    the     chapter    con- 
taining Washiugton*8    Northern   Tour 
1  ^most    of    the    ineideuts    of    which 
*>iho  recalled,  trnd  with  much  more  de- 
TOL,  Ya,—B 


toil*  When  we  followed  the  chieftaiu 
into  the  matropoEs,  and  paused  with 
him  before  the  spot  from  which  thb 
lady  witnessed  hU  entrance,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  scene  were  passiDg  again  be* 
fore  her  ^-e.  She  still  behetd  that 
august  tmd  venerated  form,  beard  the 
gratuhitiona  and  plaudits  of  the  people 
^witnessing  and  sharing  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  gathered  multitude. 

With  clasp i^'d  hands  and  tears  in  her 
eyeSt  she  told  me  of  his  grand  and 
stately  presence,  of  bis  sweet  and  cor- 
dial smile,  and  the  dignity  and  amenity 
of  his  bo&ring^  She  assui*ed  me  her 
recoUeetions  of  Waahingtun  were  so 
cleaf  and  virid,  and  his  features  so 
indelibly  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that, 
if  an  artist,  she  couid  hun*  painted  him 
from  memory.  She  recalled,  with  e^ual 
distinctness,  his  triumphal  entrance  into 
the  city,  and  the  ball  afterwards  given 
in  his  booor- 

There  was  great  note  of  preparation, 
when  it  was  certainly  known  that  our 
£rst  President  would  visit  Boston,  and 
otlicr  of  the  larger  towns  of  New  Eag* 
land  It  was  not  confined  to  the  mili- 
tary, and  others  in  autliority,  but  it  ex* 
tended  through  aU  cbsses  of  social  life. 

His  former  eompanions  in  the  field 
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(an^  there  were  many  here)  rqfoieed 
that  tliej  should  look  uuce  more  on  the 
,  beloved  face  of  their  general,  Tlio 
I  yoting  were  oamod  away  by  a  perfect 
niror  of  enthueio^m,  WomeDt  old  and 
youD^,  were  full  ^f  joyful  excitement 
and  fi*?tal  preparation.  As  the  day 
apprttachedi  the  town  had  apparently 
doubled  ita  population. 

Com* try  cousins  were  suddenly  gi nit- 
ten  Willi  m  aitbctionate  interest  in  their 
city  relativefit  and  fi^lt  and  expressed  a 
strong  necessity  for  iaquiriog  person- 
alijr  inta  their  welfare*  Gifta  of  rural 
daintiea  arrived  from  distant  regions, 
flooompanied  by  intioiations  that  the 
donors  bud  never  seen  Washington. 
Unstinted  hospitality  was  a  characteris- 
tic of  Boston*  and,  indeed »  of  all  New 
England,  in  those  good  old  dayn*  It 
was  tho  custom  of  the  time,  practiced 
by  all  classes,  and  enforced,  as  one  of 
the  practical  virtues,  in  the  education 
of  the  young. 

There  were,  then^  hut  few  board' 
iug- bouses  and  taverns,  and  no  large 
hotels.  The  army  of  coimtry  ptioplei 
however,  whoi  on  this  occasion,  made 
good  their  entrance  into  the  ca[>ital, 
were  cordially  welcomed  and  cnter- 
tiiiued.  They  came  in  every  variety 
of  wheeled  thing  then  in  use— tho 
I  coach,  chariot,  Hquare-topped  chaise, 
sulky*  and  wagon*  Many  came  on 
horseliack ;  great  numbers  on  foot  \  but 
the  larger  part  of  thisj  immenee  multi- 
tude were  brought  in  covered  carts  or 
wagons,  Buob  ae  would  accommodate  a 
large  family,  and  enable  the  farmers 
and  their  wives  to  ejttend  a  kindness, 
and  make  up  social  parties  of  their  leas 
foftuaate  country  neigh  bora. 

At  en  early  hour,  on  the  25th    of 
j  Ootabeir,  178!>,  a  continuong  stream  of 
iHmm  Tehicles  poured  into  the  capital 
of  Maasachuaetti,      8ome   were  open 
an^  uncovered,  with  chairs  and  cush- 
)  ioned  leatB  for  the  elders — benches,  and 
1  dtber  teroporary  arrangements,  for  the 
I  young  people.     They  were  anch  car- 
riage s,  bon^wod  from  the  farm,  as  are 
Btiil  frequently  called  into  use,  in  the 
rural  districts,  for  picnics  and  country 
merry-makingfi— and  as  well  famished, 
undoutitedly,  with  store  of  good  thiogs, 
carefully  packed  nnder  the  seats, 

Tliese     Fpacious     carriages      stood^ 

through  the  day,  in  rows,  in  some  of  tlie 

I  unfrequented  irtreets  in  the  outskirts — 

which  are  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the 

city.     The  horses  were  unhitched,  and 


sup  plied  with  fodder  bmught  by  them- 
selves. These  par  tie?*,  exceptin;,^  tho&i* 
who  had  friends  residing  on  the  line  of 
tho  procession,  would  usually  mako 
their  way  to  swell  the  crowd  on  the 
common,  or  in  the  main  street.  Bot% 
from  the  schools,  were  arranging  on  tho 
common — each  lad  Ivearing  a  large  qull), 
as  his  badge  of  soholarriblp, 

Mj  narrator  viewed  the  processiou 
from  a  building  on  the  eoutb  cnmer  uf 
Queen  and  Maine  streets.  Tho  lower 
part  of  Washington  street,  from  School 
street  to  tho  northern  extremity,  was 
formerly  known  m  Maine,  or  the  main 
street,  and  sometimes  known  as  Com- 
hill— tliis  last  tenn  has  been  retained 
almost  to  the  present  day.  No  part  of 
Washington  (still  the  main  street  of 
Boston)  was  named  for  the  President, 
until  after  his  reception  on  this  occti- 
i^iou.  Queen  is  now  Court  street  I 
will  say  here  that,  though  Ht^ite  street 
had,  at  that  time,  drofiped  ita  original 
name  of  King  street,  it  is  more  agn^a- 
ble  to  me,  an  I  am  writing  of  the  last 
century,  to  retain  thiit,  imd  other  of  the 
earlier  names.  The  poftition  of  my 
friend  would  naturally  have  been  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  for  a  quiet  spi*cta- 
tor,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  being  nearly  opposite  the  old 
State  House*  Temporary  balconies, 
hnng  on  the  outside  with  flags  and  other 
draperies,  were  thrown  out  firom  this 
and,  probably,  other  buildings,  I  asked 
my  narrator  if  these  seats,  or  standings 
places,  were  to  let,  and  received  the  in- 
digtmnt  reply  that  no  one  in  Boston 
would  have  been  guilty  of  what  would 
have  been  ac  conn  ted  so  mean  ait  act-*- 
the  receivbg  money  on  such  un  occa- 
sion. The  balconies  were  erected  by 
the  liberal  and  public -fpiribed  prt>prie- 
tors,  or  oc<jnpant9  of  the  stores — in* 
tended  more  particularly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  own  families  ind 
personal  friends,  but  freely  open  to 
others, 

li9TB  was  congregated  a  brilliant  and 
fashionable  assemhkgc  of  ladies,  though 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  places  at  an 
early  hour,  and  maintain  them  with 
some  energy,  from  the  great  pressur© 
of  the  crowd.  Projecting  from  tlie 
lower  windows  of  many  of  the  b tores, 
at  that  time,  were  platforms  or  shelves, 
overhanging  the  sidewalk*  The  corners 
were  rounded,  and  tliey  were  intended 
for  the  display  of  articles  to  be  disposed 
of  within.     The  ci 


^  city  fathers  would  not, , 
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in  tiioae  dft^Bi  allaw  Bfoob  oa  ancroikcli* 
ment  on  the  usttdw  ^treeta,  even  to  the 
most  favored  of  their  children^  Vety 
possiblj  the  old  buil^gi  8lood  flirtlier 
back  tbati  oow ;  conseqiiendj',  the  street 
would  be  wid^r,  at  that  tirne^  Thes(» 
I  little  platfbnnfl  were  ea^rlj  eought,  o^ 
^*  coigaea  of  vantage^  ^'  giving'  the  oppor- 
tunity' of  siHisgf  when  fati^ed*  aadt  in 
fttzmding,  a  oommondliig  vit^w  over  the 
hoojAM  m  the  sarfoundiiig  crowd. 

I  miut  call  jour  uttentLon  here  to  the 
'  cdd  State  House — long  maj  it  standi 
It  was  then  jxeqnetitly  callea  the  Town 
Hoiise  ;  the  lower  floor  being  used  by 
the  selectmen,  and  others  in  aothotityt 
for  EUch  baMneas  as  ib  usualljr  transact- 
ed In  town-meetings.  Their  entrance 
was  from  Conihill*  That  part  of  the 
btulding  beiongmg  to  the  8  late — the 
Govemor'a  chambeft  Hall  of  Kepre- 
aentatives,  and  the  lit© — was  the  second 
story ;  the  entrance  enttjiely  distinct^ 
being  a  hi^h  ^ght  of  steps  on  the  hack, 
or^  perhopsT  the  true  front  of  the  build'^ 
ingf  tn  Kmg  street* 

A  temporary  baJconji  liglit,  bnt  with 
a  bold  and  ourcnlar  projection,  was 
erected  on  the  main  street  front.  It 
was  supported  by  plUar^,  and  richly 
diaped  and  deoonUed.  The  inside  was 
covered  with  a  ooEtly  Pensum  carpet, 
and  fomiabed  with  couches  and  cush- 
ions* A  lai^c  arm-chair,  gnored  to  tlie 
distinguished  gueist,  was  in  tbo  centre 
^ which  quit©  overhung  the  street. 
Beliind  this  chair  was  raised,  on  a  high 
padeatal,  a  statue,  representing  peace 
with  her  oUve  branch — or  waa  it  plenty  t 
for  there  was  also  the  cornucopia. 

Here,  ako»  from  the  south  comer  of 
Que«n  to  King  street,  was  the  triumphal 
archT  quite  high,  and  raised,  artisticaliy 
and  acieatiBc^y,  on  two  smaller  arches. 
Above  all  this  was  a  pktform,  or  gal- 
lery, with  4  light  batastiade.  And  bore, 
in  great  glory,  sits  Mr,  Daniel  Rca,  with 
his  musical  associates;  w©  quite  envy 
thetr  commandlag  view  of  the  scetne,^ 
Above  them  i^  a  canopy,  surmonnled 
by  a  large  gold  eagle.  The  whole  is  set 
oflF  with  noottoes,  shields,  banners,  and 
the  like^  and  is  altogether  splendid. 

The  day,  unfortunat£iljf^  was 'very 
©old,  cloudy,  and  blustenng*  One  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  daja  of  the 
eady  spring  seemed  to  have  found  its 
way  into  b<jautiful  and  genial  October  ; 
but  no  rain  feU,  and  the  clouds  gradual- 
ly dissipated.     ~ 

Let  US  take  a  view  of  the  dens©  mul- 


titude elosely  packed  in  the  E^f«et 
beneath  our  baleotiy*  Wo  aball  hnvo 
plenty  of  time ;  for  Governor  Hanoook 
keeps  us  waiting  five  mortal  hour^,  tiU 
preliminary  questions  and  etiquettes  are 
satisfactorily  settled — ^in  the  mean  time, 
Wasiiinglou  cannot  enter  the  city. 
Very  many  of  these  people  are  from 
the  country^stordy,  athletic  farmers, 
with  their  mddy-chceked  wives  and 
blooming  daughters,  then,  as  now,  in- 
telligent^ well-dressed,  and  self-respeet* 
ing.  This  large  proportion  of  country 
people,  in  the  streets,  is  owing  to  the 
residents  generally  having  freer  aeceflt 
to  the  houses,  where  they  view  tha 
scene  &om  window,  balcony,  or  ruof^ 
Then,  many  citizens  are  in  the  proc©s- 
aion,  and  most  of  the  boya  on  the  com^ 
mon.  In  aU  this  crowd,  there  is  no  one 
in  rags— no  one  with  the  appearance  of 
great  poverty.  The  French  gentlemen 
present  might  have  asked,  as  their 
oonnbyman,  Lafayette,  did,  at  a  later 
day  ;  **  Where  is  your  eanmlle  ]**  Yet, 
many  here,  but  a  few  short  years  iincd, 
hungered  and  tlurstedn,  and  were  with* 
out  shoes  or  beds  in  their  winter  en* 
campments ;  or  lying,  ill  and  maimed, 
in  tt^mporaiy  hospitals,  apart  finm  their 
famines,  aiid  without  the  comforts  of 
home. 

There  are  some  hero,  with  deep  scars 
won  in  battle,  leaning  on  crutches,  or 
with  a  loose  and  empty  sleeve,  buttoned 
over  the  breast*  They  fall  into  groups, 
and  are  kindly  put  forward  by  the  crowd, 
that  they  may  catch  the  eye,  or  touck 
the  hand  of  their  old  commander. 

LitUe  French  midshipmen  are  float- 
ing about,  with  an  eye  on  the  French 
sailors  on  shore,  fn>m  tJieir  vessels,  for 
the  day.  The  gadijrs  with  one  eye  on 
their  youthful  commanders,  and  tha 
other  for  th©  blooming  dsmida  betids 
them.  Both  midshipmen  and  sailors  m% 
bandying  jests  and  exchanging  practi- 
Oal  jokes  with  the  good-natured  crowd. 
Offidds,  with  gold-laced  bats,  and 
badges  of  office,  stand  on  the  steps 
of  £e  State  House,  and  aid  in  keeping 
the  street  sufficiently  open. 

A  long  procesi^ion,  representiog  th# 
different  t^es  and  professions  of  the 
city,  lead  fri^m  hero  to  the  Roibury 
line.  They  have,  eacht  a  white  iiik  ban- 
ner, appropriately  painted,  and  richly 
ornamented, 

The^  stand  in  opH>n  Unas,  leaving  a 
space  m  the  centre  of  the  street,  far  the 
chieftain,  with  his  military  escort,  and 
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\  Attending  citizens  antl  etrangera  to 
I  tlirough.  We  tlutik  the  marinere, 
from  tho  shipping  then  m  port,  keep 
opeu  the  passage,  in  this  p&rt  of  the 
Citj.  There  is  a  great  variety,  and 
much  pictaresqueness  in  the  costume. 
The  long-T^aiated  garments  with  ita  pe- 
culiar  eollar,  immense  cuiT:^,  and  eapa- 
doui  pooketd ;  the  ample  and  long  veat, 
and  ruffled  shirt  ;  the  small-clothes,  of 
leatbeTt  corduroy^  or  velveteen;  the 
cocked  hati  with  its  large  sides  to  turn 
dowttwordi  as  a  shelter  in  stormy  weath- 
er; the  siioe  and  knee  buckles,  and 
gathering  of  the  hair  in  a  queue,  or  a 
bjkg,  are  ail  equally  fauiiliar.  But  this 
Is  the  dress  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
[  period.  Many  of  the&e  honest  yeomen 
ere  Glad  b  homeipun  euit^i  manu- 
factured from  the  coarse  natix^e  wool 
— the  prod  ace  of  their  own  farmsi  all 
the  Tai'ied  proeessea  of  cleansing,  comb* 
ing,  and  carding*  epianiug,  weaving, 
and  dyeing,  bemg  performed  under 
their  own  roof-treea.  Nut  brotvn  was 
a  favorite  color — be  log  a  dye  of  do- 
meatie  mauufacture,  T)ie  best  was 
frequently  of  bright  red,  on  a  black  and 
white  stripe  of  homo -m ad «  mated aU 

High  boots  accompanied  this  dresSi 
or,  frequently,  stout  leggings,  or  gaiters 
OTer  the  leather  (^hoG.  The  broad- 
leafed  hat  was  somewhat  rolled  at  tbo 
eide,  showing  an  affinity,  or  family 
UkeiiesB  to  the  cocked  hat  of  the 
wealthier  classes. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  women  t 
During  the  war,  tboi*e  was  but  little 
variety  in  our  own  manufactures ;  and 
imported  goocls  were  Tory  oostly,  nnd 
difficult  to  procure,  Bome  half-dozen 
years  of  peace  had  made  but  little 
change  witb  the  poorer  classes — for  my 
intelligent  readers  wDI  remember  tbo 
distreas  caused  by  the  issue  of  a  false 
curroDcy*  Clothiog,  ctipecially,  was 
ve^y  eipensive ;  aud^  though  made  a 
^jntttter  of  more  consequence  than  now, 

r  marking  th<j   dtstinetious  of  rank, 

"  BO  sedulously  rnaiotaiiied,  it  was 
!  difficidt  for  persons  of  much  pre- 
tension to  keep  up  the  outward  appear* 
ADCe  of  gentility.  For  this  reason^  all 
Rpparel  was  preaerved  with  much  care, 
I  nave  seen  specimenji  of  mendiag, 
piecing,  and  darning,  in  garments  be- 
longing to  good  old  families,  which 
would  have  commanded  a  premium 
from  some  of  our  modern  niduatrial 
iOcioties.  The  raiment  purchased  for 
a  young  womtm^s  bridal  was  still  worn 


by  her  in  her  oM  age ;  and  joung  girlg 
of  the  lioUBehold  were  glad  to  assume 
tlio  faded  relics  of  a  grandmother's 
wardi^be*  Eich  dresses,  in  those  daysi^ 
were  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
anoe  to  be  mentioned  in  wills,  and  left* 
as  an  inheritance,  to  relatives  or  friends, 

Utihty  and  strength  were,  therefore, 
the  great  considerations  in  the  purchase 
of  new  material*  AE  this  will  account 
for  some  discrepancies  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  women.  You  woulu  see 
the  blue  or  brown  homespun  shawl  ^de 
by  side  with  brocade  and  satin,  Kmt 
comforters  and  shawls,  and  warm  cloaks, 
with  fur  tippeta  or  trimmiucs,  were 
called  into  requisitiou  by  the  indemciicy 
of  the  day. 

Very  large  calashes  were  then  in 
vogue  ;  beoeath  which  you  would  catcL 
glimpses  of  the  nicely-crimped  mtisliii 
cap,  or  more  showy  bead-dross  of  laoe 
or  ribbon.  The  calash,  I  suppose,  Is 
well  understood,  having  prevailed,  at 
intervals,  from  a  period  Jong  anterior 
to  that  of  which  I  write,  and  nearly  to 
our  own  time. 

Coarse  straw  hats  were  much  worn 
by  the  younger  women;  bonnets  of 
blaek  or  |rray  were  more  usud  with  the 
elder*  'I^hey  were  placed  high  on  thf» 
head,  and  somewhat  overshadowed  the 
face. 

Keeping  modestly  in  the  rear,  oucL 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  this  crowd, 
might  be  seen,  here  and  there,  bright, 
happy  faces,  of  a  swfirthy  hue,  as  inter- 
ested, eiiger,  and  excited,  as  those  of 
their  white  compaj>iotis.  The  red  men, 
in  their  addresses,  called  Washlagton 
Great  Father  t  and  so  might  these*  his 
darker  children,  have  hailed  him  as  not 
only  great,  but  good ;  for  in  great  mea- 
sure to  him  did  they  owe  the  blessing  tlmt 
they  possessed  themselves  in  peace.  In 
comjuering  a  peace  with  England,  he 
had  helped  to  ^ve  these  poor  blacks 
their  freedom,  1  know  little  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  Bubject,  but  referring  to  a 
trastworthy  autliority,  find  that  slavery 
was  abolished  the  first  year  of  our  In- 
dependence, It  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  our  fathers,  on  throwing^ 
off  the  yoke  themselves,  to  give  free- 
dom to  all  within  their  borders*  Honor 
to  old  Massachusetts  I 

The  men  were  hardly  to  be  distill- 
guiahed,  save  in  complexton,  from  others 
around  them.  But  colored  women,  at 
that  time,  rarely  wore  bouneta;  thus 
difiering  materially  from  their  deso^ad* 
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unt^,  who  are  oi^en  milj  distiiigiiblied 

from  wbttes  hj  loaklng  closely  under 
their  Ycils.  Their  head^  were  protected 
hy  maaj-colored  handkerchief^  often 
qutt«  tastBfull J  &rnmg«d  in  the  turban 
fcitm.  Their  fondness  for  omftment 
nbo  mado  them  cotisplcuons ;  nearly 
©yery  doekj  throat  bemg  encircled  by 
stmr^  of  gold  beads^  whOo  most  of 
them  wore  ear-rings  ako* 

These  uecklaees  of  gold  beada  (a  po- 
culbritj  of  the  time)  are  worthy  of  a 
mofie  particular  notice*  I  have  seen 
tii£i  remains  of  fiereral,  heloDging  to 
Aged  white  women,  who  had  earned 
them  in  theif  youth*  Tho  beada  were 
perfectly  round  and  polished,  and  of  a 
different  tinge  firom  tlie  gold  now  in  use. 
They  were  of  three  different  Eises,  I 
think  the  prices  were  three,  four,  and 
fiTC  dollars  each.  It  was  cu^tomajy  for 
the  coiintTT  girl  to  purchase  one  at  a 
tlm<»,  of  tno  trayellug  merchant,  ex* 
changing  the  products  of  her  loom, 
dairyi  or  ^inuing-wheol.  There  be- 
ing no  ssTings  hanks  in  those  days,  it 
was  considered  a  good  investment,  as, 
if  uninjured,  they  would  always  com- 
mand their  original  value.  When  a  few 
had  bpen  earned,  they  were  arranged  in 
a  little  loop  in  front  And  Hie  fuU  neck- 
lace, when  the  prescribed  number  was 
oocQpleted,  was  worn  with  much  pride, 
not  only  as  an  ornament,  hut  a  proof  of 
active  industry*  Without  this  expla- 
nation, I  Bhould  hardly  have  obtained 
credit,  or  been  understood,  had  I  sim- 
ply stated  that  Yankee  girb  were  fond 
of  '*  telling  their  beads," 

We  turn  hack  to  the  city  dames. 
Of  the  older  members  of  this  gracious 
md  goodly  company,  1  shall  say  bnt 
'*"  "'         Cloaks,   mantleSf    and   tippets, 

led  for  by  the  coldness  of  the  day,  so 
conceal  the  peculiar  fashioia  and  mate- 
rial of  the  gown,  that  the  general  effect 
is  not  very  nnhke  that  of  a  similar 
gathering  b  our  own  time*  T!w  dif- 
ference is  more  perceptible  in  the  head- 
dress, and  arrangement  of  the  hair.  But 
I  have  two  especial  Mends  here,  and  as 
1  perceive  my  ypunger  readers  are  dis- 
appointed at  so  much  geueraU^g,  I  am 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  minate  detail 
of  their  appearance  on  this  oc45asion. 
One  of  these  young  Indies,  aod  my  fa- 
vorite, was  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
1771,  and  consequently,  at  this  time, 
waa  in  her  nineteenth  year.  The  other 
is  juit  eeventeen,  I  once  knew  a  farm- 
er's wife,  in  the  interior  of  Alassaohu- 


sctt^,  who,  in  her  early  years,  had  been 
Eeamstress  in  the  family  of  the$e  ladies. 
I  asked  her  to  describe  thenit  as  they 
appeared  at  this  time*  With  uncon- 
scious poetry,  she  brought  me  a  bcauli* 
ful  specimen  of  the  pale  iris — that  old" 
fashu^ned  flower,  which  has  almost  dis- 
appeared fit»m  our  modem  cardeus.  It 
was  the  emblem,  she  said,  which  always 
recalled  to  her  the  eldest  of  these  sis- 
ters, partly  from  the  airy  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  flower,  and  parti j  that 
its  pure,  pearly  tints  msggested  the 
silken  robes — her  favorite  and  usual 
attire.  The  unlettered  woman  ei- 
pressed  herself  in  nearly  the  same 
beautiful  and  Eiimple  wor^  afterwards 
Qsed  by  the  poet ; 

"  Bat  not  BO  boautiTu]  it  wean  lb  tdry  cap  of 
blue, 
Ai  tnracd   ber  vwoet   evei  ta   the  light 
bnaimed  with  tbeir  tcoaer  dew/' 

I  &ball  therefore  assume  that  the 
gown  on  the  occasion  was  of  a  pearly- 
gray  lutes tring^ — where  did  it  get  its 
melodious  name?  It  is  ornamented 
with  oue  very  deep  flounce ^  a  small 
portion  of  the  upper  pert  of  which 
stands  up  as  a  headmg.  The  bodice  is 
long  and  square.  The  sleeves  fit  closely 
to  the  rounded  arm,  and  come  a  Uttle 
below  the  elbow*  Sleeves  and  bcniicft 
are  both  om  amen  tod  with  bows  of  the 
same  material.  The  shoes  are  of  Span- 
bh  morocco,  which  was  of  finer  green 
and  nicer  fint&h  than  ours.  The  heel  is 
three  inches  in  heigh t,  taperingi  black, 
and  polished.  The  night  has  been 
damp,  and  no  sun  having  yet  shone,  the 
walking,  of  course,  is  bad.  Therefore 
our  friends  wear  each  their  neat  little 

ffdacheA  { pronounced  go  -lo w-sh  oes ) . 
hese  are  somewhat  like  the  EngUsb 
clogj  but  much  lighter.  The  thick  solo 
e attends  but  half  way  back,  and  an 
elastic  strap  from  the  aide  is  drawn  up 
over  the  high  heel,  to  keep  it  in  plaoB. 
It  is  a  protection  from  the  dampnaM 
for  the  front  of  tljc  foot— the  only  part 
which  touches  the  ground.  Now,  those 
of  my  youthful  readers  who  have  but 
few  associations  with  these  olden  times, 
expect  to  hear  of  immense  paste 
buckles ;  by  no  means— you  would  he 
more  likely  to  find  these  ghtteiing  or- 
naments in  the  street  below,  among 
those  who  mi^bt  casually  own  such  ar- 
ticles, but  with  few  opportunities  for 
displaying  them  in  the  dmwing-room, 
their  legitimate  sphere.  There  r— 
vanous  modes  of  umamenttng  the  i 
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— Ininieiiee  fosettosi,  or  a  full  nache  of 
ribbon,  wier©  worn ;  but  tbe^e  wem  entire 
euited  to  th^  houie  tban  the  dust/ 
Bireet.  Somettmes  the  lluitig  was 
turtaed  over  on  tho  front,  forming  a 
lappet;  tbU  woa  cut  in  points  of  any 
fanciful  shape,  and  covered  with  the  kidi 
satin t  or  morocco,  of  which  tlxo  shoe  was 
made  ;  they  might  bo  plain,  or  trimmed 
with  gimp,  plaited  ribbon,  or  narrow 
friugo*  But  I  see  jou  all  look  di^ap- 
pointed  that  my  yomig  bdies  should  be 
defieientiii  what  haa  ttBtially  been  con* 
fiidered  ao  important  an  aeceasory  to  the 
c^ostume  of  the  day.  I  must  tell  you  the 
liuckle  was  oftea  wom  of  gold*  silrer, 
Bteelt  or  jett  and  sonietimea  of  iron, 
Itiquered  or  enameled.  In  order  to 
pratify  you,  1  shaU  admit  that  my 
fdenda  might  havo  worn  the  usual 
strap  of  moroeoo,  coming  np  from  tho 
Bide  of  the  foot,  crossing  on  tho  top, 
and  secured  with  a  buckle  of  cut  steel 
or  enatael.  But  I  iibaU  ludai  that  it 
was  plmn,  neat,  and  of  moderate  size* 
Havinc^  made  tbis  oonoeadon  to  the 
prejudices  or  preconceived  notions  of 
my  readers,  I  can  go  on,  eon  amore^  be- 
ing carefully  instructed  in  further  par- 
ticulars. The  under-sleeve,  then,  was 
of  embroidered  cambric— possibly  of 
linen -oambrict  or  mnsUn — with  deep 
rufiies,  of  the  moat  delicately  fine  plait- 
ing. The  square  chemisette  was  of  the 
Bume  pattern  and  material.  You  wiU 
al^  understand  that  young  ladies  at 
tbat  period  were  supposed  to  execute 
them  selves,  not  only  the  embroidery 
which  they  might  wear,  bnt  also  their 
own  6no  plaiting,  with  their  own  fait 
fingers.  We  say  nothing  of  papa's 
shirt  ruffles.  This  plaiting,  a  faahion  of 
the  day,  was  done  by  band,  and  with  such 
aocurate  nicety  that  l^e  fine  thread  of 
tlie  material  was  usufdly  the  ^uide  in 
arranging  the  delicate  folds.  The  car- 
dinal, or  external  gnrmniit  most  in  use 
at  the  time^  was  go  me  what  similar  to 
the  modem  opera-cloak,  with  its  little 
hood,  or  to  the  visite  of  the  last  season. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  variations 
of  stj'le,  color,  material,  and  trimmmg* 
The  one  to  whieti  I  call  your  attention 
is  of  btack  damae^k  fdlk,  simply  made, 
but  cut  from  the  latest  French  model, 
and  liiiished  with  a  deep  fall  of  kice. 

I  Rpproach  now  the  most  difficult  part 
ef  my  subject;  but  having  devoted  much 
rpseatich  to  the  matter  in  question,  hasten 
to  communicnte  the  result  of  my  labors. 
The  bonnet  then,  or  rather  hat^  was  of 


fine  straw,  similar  in  shape  to  what  is 
now  termed  a  flat.  That  i»,  the  erawn 
was  low,  tho  brim  wide.  The  etrirtgs, 
fully  u  quarter  of  a  yard  in  width i  were 
probably  not  of  ribbon ;  cither  a  8<^arf 
was  used,  or  silk,  hemmed,  piuked,  or 
trimmed  at  tho  edge*  They  were  not 
out  apart,  but  carried  over  the  ctnvm 
and  through  tho  rim,  of  the  bat ;  thus 
giving  it  an  easy  bend  downward  at  the 
side.  They  tie  under  the  chin*  Now 
the  extreme  edge  of  this  hat  was  i-oUcd 
or  folded  back,  and  at  the  margin,  on 
tho  inside,  woa  a  very  peculiar  trim- 
ming, I  monm  tbat  it  cannot  bo  trnns* 
mil  ted  as  a  model  to  future  generations  \ 
but  alas !  1  have  bent  all  my  energies, 
and  my  awkwnrd  fingers  have  essayed 
in  vain  to  braid  or  iveave  it  in  paper 
modelings  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it 
was  made  of  satin  ribbon,  and  tho  c^ect 
must  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  a 
wreath  of  leaves,  with  an  oeca^fional 
elongated  leaf,  tnming  over  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hat,  and  apparently  causing 
^e  roll  or  fold  at  the  extreme  edge* 

As  the  mists  of  antiquity  gather,  voU- 
like,  over  this  simple  yet  beautiful  head- 
dress, we  do  not  oleaTly  diw^crn  if  a 
small  straw  nrnament,  like  a  pendant 
and  tremulous  button,  seoures  these 
external  leaver  in  their  place  on  tho 
outside. 

Die  ken  a  (tn  describing  &  hat  worn  by 
one  of  his  heroines  in  the  last  century) 
speaks  of  "  a  YGty  killing  little  bow'*  on 
the  inside  of  the  brim.  In.ntead  of  tbfl 
bow,  we  have  one  damask  rose  placed 
on  one  side^  and  apparently  among  tlic 
hair^ 

The  auburn  hair  is  thrown  back  fmm 
the  forehead  and  disposed  in  easy  folds 
and  waves;  it  is  un powdered,  and, 
though  !lghtJy  crimped,  is  very  glossy, 
from  tlie  application  possibly  of  acme 
equivalent  to  our  eau  lustrale.  Large 
detached  curls  fall  fn>m  under  the  hat 
upon  the  shoulders,  ily  friends  wear 
bhick  lace  mitts,  which  quite  cover  the 
arm.  The  eldest  has  a  pair  of  braco- 
leta  made  from  the  hair  of  her  relatives ; 
they  are  of  numerous  little  strands  or 
braids  linked  together  with  gold*  The 
clasps  arc  very  large,  and  are  delicate 
paintings  handsomely  set  in  ^Id,  and 
covered  wKh  cr5\Htal  ilko  tlie  liice  of  a 
watch »  T  h  0  so  p  aintings  commemorate 
the  dec*?n5e  of  some  yotiup^  ^  <m 

of  the  fatntlv.     III  one  an  t;  ily 

imuicent looVine lamb  is  suit  iMri,,, ,,  hy 
a  group  of  cbUdrcn,  representing  the 
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daugtitaiia  of  th^  house'  Thej  are  bid- 
ding it  ILQ  affectionate  forcwelli  adoimng 
it  witli  wreaOis,  and  preparitig  appft- 
rendy  for  a  sacrifice.     In  the  others  a 

sud-Iooking  ladj  Is  letmuig  gracefullj, 
but  in  great  woe«  on  a  BepuiehnU  inonu- 
inont. 

I  speak  BO  particularlj^  of  these  omo- 
meiit^t  because  thi^y  illustrate  a  custom 
of  the  time*  They  were  eit>cuted  m 
Englaod  to  order,  atid  the  hgfai  brown 
hair  of  the  deceased  children  was 
mmeed — I  beg  pardon ,  I  Silioold  aay 
powderckl  or  grouod  and  mixed  with  the 
paiBt  of  tbe  artist,  or,  peThapi*  wo^ 
attaetied  by  some  glutJuou:!  preparatjon. 
It  cau  etiii  be  tra<?ed,  even  without  a 
nuoiose4>pe,  in  small  ehtning  particles 
on  the  children's  heada»  in  ihe  foliago 
of  the  trees,  or  shading  of  tbe  groui^d- 
workt  wherever  a  brown  tint  eould  be 
eHectlv'ely  Lotroduoed. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  here  to  ear 
that  I  trust  no  one  doubts  the  authenti- 
oitj  of  tJtm  v^racioQs  history.  Let  me 
atale  at  once,  that  I  am  not  amasiug 
mjself  iri^  rehearsing  matter  collected 
from  books,  or  pracUcmg  on  tlie  credu- 
litj  of  mj  readere  hy  drawing  on  my 
imagination  in  these  matters  of  eostumo 
or  scene.  The  eddences  before  me 
hare  beoD  carefully  sifted  and  coUatedt 
and  originally  drawn  from  an  autbentic 
source  of  most  undeniable  authority. 
Having  thus  set  myself  right  In  the  e»li* 
matiou  of  my  readei^,  I  turn  to  Miss 
Annie,  the  young  compamon  and  sister. 
My  youthml  friends  wiU  be  astonished 
at  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  age ;  but 
though  fully  seventeen,  she  was  i!ot 
•»tiJi5idered  grown  up,  not  old  enough  to 
go  to  balls,  and  by  no  meaiiis  comj^etent 
to  take  a  lead  in  society.  We  feel 
dubiou:^  if  she  quite  coincided  in  these 
views,  and  know  that,  being  of  an  euer- 
getic  and  inaputi^ive  character,  she  was 
ne^tiantly  checked  by  tbe  stately  moth* 
er,  with  a  favorite  domestic  maxim 
then  in  vogue :  '''■  Young  girls  should  ba 
seen,  but  not  heord/^  On  an  occaaion 
Uke  this,  however,  which  is  to  be  the 
memory  of  a  Efetime,  age  i^  not  in  ques- 
tion, and  she  accompanies  tbe  gentle 
elder  eister*  A  flounced  silk  would  bo 
inappn:)priate  on  a  school  girit  and  this 
youug  lady  wears  a  dress  of  cbintif. 
Tbe  word  may  not  be  familiar  to  my 
joui^r  readers.  It  was  a  gpecies  of 
t^oa  then  in  high  fai^hion,  varying  in 
Quality,  price^  olid  style,  as  much  as  tbe 
&brtos  of  tbe  present  day ;  this  particu- 


lar one,  fine  and  highly  glazedt  wouM 
bavo  attracted  attention,  even  at  tbe' 
**  calico  parties"  of  New* York*  The 
ground  was  white,  or  of  a  very  llgbt 
color,  mottled  all  ov<*r  in  arabecque  pat- 
tern, with  wreaths  and  vines  of  dc.4icate 
little  flowers ;  on  tbisi  surface  lay,  at  in* 
tervals,  carnations  of  brilliant  haeti,  tbeir 
leaves  and  sterna,  all  clear  and  di^tioct, 
so  exquisitely  painted  as  almost  U*  rival 
aoture,  and  of  such  monster  sijse  that 
the  originals  had  assuredly  won  a  pri^e 
medal  fr^m  our  modem  horticultural 
societies?.  She  wears  over  it  a  vpdCiea 
of  mantilla  of  black  ^ilk,  deeply  flotmeed 
witl)  the  same*  Both  ladies  wear  la^ 
brooches,  and  a  few  folds  of  mnslin  en- 
circle tbe  throat.  Tbe  hat  of  tlie  young- 
er sifter  is  plain,  and  secured  on  the 
bead  by  a  silk  half  bandkercbief ;  it  is 
slightly  twisted  and  thrown  over  the 
crown,  parsing  tlirough  tlie  side,  and  is 
large  enough  to  tie  under  the  chin*  It 
baa  a  very  simple  and  gipsy- hke  elToct. 
Her  dress  is  of  the  young  lady's  own 
selection;  she  feels  very  happy,  and 
looks  very  handsome.  I  am  bound  to 
odd,  as  an  unprejudiced  and  truthful 
recorder  of  facts,  that,  to  gratify  ber 
youthful  daughter,  who  ooosiderei  her 
hat  too  plain,  tbe  mother  added  a  small 
bouguet  of  a  few  rose-buds,  whose  long 
stnugbt  stems  were  tied  together  with 
satin  ribbon,  forming  a  quaint  little  bow 
with  long  depending  ends — it  was  placed 
somewhere  on  the  mside. 

Tbe  trimming  of  these  bats  was  the 
beautiful  color  now  known  as  r&$e  dc 

Miss  Annie's  hair  (dark,  glossy,  and 
curling)  is  turned  buck  from  ^e  piquout- 
lookiog  faee»  Sljo  was  animated,  witty, 
and  agreeable,  and  afterwards  became  a 
leading  belle  and  a  taasL  If  any  of  my 
younger  readers  do  not  understand  mj 
application  of  this  term,  I  refer  them 
for  in  form  ration  to  the  first  gentleman 
of  the  old  schotd  they  may  happen  to 
meet*  You  would  now  natui'fdly  sup- 
pose these  sketches  of  my  friends  { pre- 
sent on  tins  occasion)  were  completed ; 
but  not  sOt  there  is  still  an  important 
addition  to  tbeir  attire.  The  day  was 
cold  and  biusteringt  and  from  the  cam- 
phor trunks,  wbere,  during  the  summer, 
they  had  lain  safe  from  depredating 
moths,  wore  brongbt  out  for  each  a  krge 
muff  and  tippet  My  favored  eyes  have 
inspected  one  set  of  these  lurs,  which 
remained  unmodi^ed  and  intact  till 
within    a    comparatively    short    time. 
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,Tli©  fur  was  long,  eoft,  and  of  a  silTery 
grajr,  very  beautifoli  and  of  a  kind  I 
\m\G  not  seen  in  use  for  several  yeax^. 
¥ou  would  Uke  to  know  something  more 
of  tlieae  imtiqimted  articles.  The  tipptit 
was  long  and  of  a  very  comfortable  »uid 
fsenstble  depth  on  the  shoulders.  The 
umff*  on  the  word  of  a  grave  and  faith- 
ful historian T  was  oa  large  m  mx^l 
mtcht  almost  say  eight — of  the  graeefd 
litue  tassded  appeiidag<»a  of  the  present 
day*  It  was  so  largo  that  it  was  once 
used  in  a  game  of  hi  do  and  seek,  aa  the 
larking  place  of  a  goodly  sized  urchin, 
and  was  sufficiently  rapacious  to  prove 
a  perfed;  shelter  and  concealment.  It 
is  easy  to  account  for  thig  great  Bizt, 
when  we  remember  that,  from  the  stylo 
of  ileeve  then  in  g^mcral  Ui^e,  the  arm 
was  hare  or  but  slightly  eovercd  nearly 
to  tb©  elbow,  I  ani  tenacious  aiid  posi- 
tiv©  on  this  point  of  sizej  as  in  speaking 
of  antiquated  stories  it  is  so  commou  to 
oonfuse  the  fashions  of  various  times, 
and  muffs  inuoh  smaller  than  our  own 
had  been  worn  withia  a  short  period, 
Mfidame  D'Arblay,  in  htT  memoirs, 
speaks  of  wearing  ono  at  an  ovcniiig 
party.  Those  which  I  have  desorihcd 
were  imported  for  the  owners  the  pre- 
ceding year*  and  attraotL^d  so  mutdi 
attentton,  being  a  new  fashion,  that  their 
smtling  friends   would   some  times  ei- 

claim,   *'Here  come   the   Misses  - 

behind  their  muffs," 

Having  occupied  io  mueh  space  in 
^ving  a  general  impression  of  the 
crowded  street.*?,  with  these  light  galle- 
ries and  their  fair  occupants,  wo  must 
hurry  on  to  the  great  event  uf  the  duy. 

It  is  now  well  known,  in  Main  street, 
that  Washington  has  ari'jved  at  the 
boundary  Hne  which  separates  Roxbury 
from  Boston,  Several  hours  have  gone 
by.  Those  who  expected  to  witness  the 
entrance  of  the  cliicf taint  find  after- 
wards to  have  spent  the  dtiy  in  inspecting 
the  eapitolj  or  visiting  their  relatives  and 
friends,  begin  naturally  to  sbow  some 
unea.^i»ess  and  impatience.  Yet  the 
crowd  has  not  diminished,  but  sensibly 
increases^  and,  but  for  the  coolness  of 
the  day^  would  bo  most  uncomfortable, 
from  the  extreme  pressure. 

It  ifl  understood  that  the  President  is 
detained  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  city, 
much  agatust  his  uwn  will,  by  the  con- 
flicting views  and  arraugeraents  of  vari- 
ous committees  and  piirsons  in  authori- 
ty. The  military  escort  was  punotuid 
at  the  appointed  spott  ^id  slill  awaited 


the  commands  of  their  superior  officer. 
The  proeesision  is  arranged  in  duo  or- 
der. 

Committees  of  private  citizens  are 
nUit  there,  but  much  embarrassed  imd 
ovidently  very  uncomfortable.  Officers 
and  citizens  are  consulting  together ;  ap- 
parently there  ore  knotty  points  of  eti- 
quette or  preocdenoe  yet  to  he  discussed 
and  settled.  Washington,  himself  always 
prompt  and  decided,  cannot  understand 
these  difficulties,  and  is  anxious  to  go 
forward. 

Messengers  ride  in  hot  haste  to  and 
from  t!ie  State  House,  They  are  assailed 
by  the  crowd  with  curious  questions;  hut 
insteod  of  intelligence  give  short  and 
crusty  replies.  Many  who,  at  an  early 
hour,  went  out  to  Roibury  or  Cambridge 
to  meet  Oie  President,  and  others  who 
have  followed  Mm  in  from  the  country, 
rvre  passing  down  through  the  thronged 
streets,  bringing  continually  fresh  rumors 
of  the  causes  ol'  the  long  detention.  The 
fatigued  crowd  are  of  ecmrso  much  dis- 
quieted and  annoyed. 

It  is  now  understood  that  a  messeng^ir 
has  gone  from  Governor  IIaneock*s 
house,  withdrawing  his  own  immature 
plafjs,  and  giving  permission  for  the  es- 
cort to  move  forward*  We  also  hear 
that  when4his  messenger  arrived,  Wo^h- 
Lngton»  tired  of  waiting,  had  turned  his 
horse,  pi'obably  with  the  intention  of 
going  back  to  Cambridge,  and  entering 
3ie  city,  quietly*  in  uomc  other  quarter. 
This  last  information  is  reodved  with 
great  excitement  and  acclamation  by  tht* 
crowd,  who  appreciate  his  spirit,  and 
Imve  greatly  resented  for  him,  as  weE  as 
them3tdv^s,  the  long  delay. 

At  Itist,  however,  the  speeches  are 
nil  made  and  replied  to,  the  bells  of  the 
city  are  unitang  in  one  loud  pealt  and  wo 
know  the  prooeesiou  is  at  length  in 
motion. 

Wo  must  pass  very  rapidly  througfi 
these  crowded  tlioroughfares ;  yet  w« 
cannot  but  notice,  in  our  haste,  thst  the 
constant  current  flows  steadily  in  one  di- 
rection ;  til  at  every  window  and  door-step 
is  crowded,  and  oven  the  roofs  oxo 
covered  by  eager  and  excited  s^peotators. 

It  is  now  one  o'clock,  and  we  hear 
the  roar  of  distant  cannon  from  the 
old  fortiScation  on  the  Neck— ^nce  occu- 
pied, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  by  the 
British.  Thf.y  are  answered  from  the 
heights  of  Dorchester,  and  the  old  forta 
in  lioxbury,  where  the  same  sounds  onC« 
carried  such  dismay  into  the  rankB  of 
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our  antagonbts.  Hhe  hn^  reverbera- 
dan  is  caught  np  and  rc*tLiTn(>d  by  tbo 
Inland  GamsonT  and  tlio  Roytd  Sf^uadron 
m  the  harbor- 

The  bella  rmgoat  from  the  oldcburcb 
steeples,  eadi  telling  its  tale  of  joy  to 
the  eipeetsiQt  city. 

There  had  bcen»  through  thi^  lotig^ 
monung,  a  lesj  rig^d  enforci^m<?nt  of  tbf^ 
order  1^3  koep  open  the  centre  of  the 
street^  hy  the  oMTowti  II ^j use — tlienon 
the  Jlne  Jibote — at  poLolj  which  the  pro- 
cession would  fir^t  reach.  A  mori*  eSk;* 
tuol  mo  vem  ent  i  s  now  made.  The  crowd 
la  forced  backward — ^little  children  are 
lified  in  arms*  There  are  fewer  women 
in  tha  Btreet;  they  have  generally  foond 
ajCoommodatloQinthe  stoics  and  houses. 
The  throng  extends  quite  down  iuto 
King-street,  and  now— but  hark  i  that 
distant  ^houtt  nearer  and  nearer  it  comeis. 
We  forget  all  fatigue.  Wo  aro  on  our 
feet  Aged  eyes  glisten  with  unwonted 
brilliancy,  and  jouthful  cheeks  are 
Hushed  with  a  deeper  and  richer  bloom*. 
Now  the  clamor  ^uhiidea  for  a  moment; 
Hsteu  and  wo  shall  catch  the  faint  notfa 
of  the  music.  Till  now  it  has  been  lost 
in  that  tamultuDus  shouting.  Clearer 
and  clearer  it  meets  thft  ear — those 
ineUow,  mellow  horns*  It  is  n  royal 
band  of  hh  Most  Christian  Majesty.* 
The  music  ia  gwect,  yet  spirited — bril- 
Itimt  and  **  he&rt-sttrring/*  ButDowit 
Js  lost  again  in  loud  huzzas. 

While  we  Uaten,  we  know  not  how  it 
has  come  about,  but  thft  whole  spaco 
below  ia  filled  with  prancing  horses,  and 
a  oonfu^-^ed  mass  of  floating  plames  and 
waring  banners. 

It  b  the  repment  of  Colonel  Bradford, 
He  has  served  In  the  Eerolution,  and  i^ 
tho  personal  friend  of  Waahingtoo. 
Here  is  the  flower  of  the  youog  men 
of  Boston ;  and  ive  recognize  many  iu- 
diTiduals  of  tome  note,  even  at  that 
time-  I  will  spare  my  distant  read* 
era  the  enumeration,  and  name  bat 
onc-^tho  kte  Ilttmson  Gre^  Otis,  who 
is  here  at  the  head  of  bis  company. 
Here  are,  also,  the  C^^dets,  and  you 
wOl  understand,  though  he  himself 
is  not  present,  the  Govermor's  Guards 


are  out  by  his  expre^a  order,  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion.  These  com* 
pauit'?  oi'o  passing  on  to  open  the  way 
into  King  street,  while  a  portion  yet  re^ 
main  in  Uomhill.  The  procession  has 
now  liulti&d  before  the  old  brick  Moeting- 
house  a  little  nbore  us,  on  our  right. f 

Here  the  Lieutenont-Goviesmor,  Samu- 
el Adams,  with  the  Governor's  Council » 
and  othor  distinguished  persons,  leave 
thfir  carriages  iu  order  to  escort  tho 
President,  on  foot,  to  the  State  House. 

And  he — General  Washington — we 
arts  told  he  Is  now  in  front  with  his  two 
oidsi  but  it  is  long  before  we  dis^nguUh 
bim ;  for  we  see  as  through  a  mist,  and 
we  have  forgotten  to  wave  our  handker- 
chief*^tliey  are  applied  to  another  use^ 
for,  indeed,  wc  are  in  tears. 

We  gaze  with  eyes  that  see  not;  nor 
we  alone ;  for  all  around  ns  is  this  mttte 
expression  of  grateful,  heartfelt  homa^. 

But  this  is  a  woman's  manifestation 
of  feeling.  In  the  crowd  below  it  seems 
as  if  the  heart  of  the  multitude  fonnd 
titterauce  in  one  loud  voice,  and  a  sbout 
goes  up,  as  from  the  throat  of  one  tnasSi 
It  is  here  General  Washington  is  to 
alijrht;  but  the  crowd  below  arc  disaa^- 
fied;  he  mu.^t  come  forward  liefore  he 
leaves  his  horse;  they  mast  see  him 
nearer,  as  the  ctowd  above  have  done. 
To  gratify  the  people,  he  advances,  sup- 
ported by  hn  aid,  Slajor  J  nek  son,  and 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Lear.  They  pause 
opposite  the  Town  House,  and  directly 
before  our  balcony*  The  horse  is  white, 
of  ciiurae,  to  represent  his  frnvorito 
charger.  He  wears  that  old  contin^tal 
uniform,  which  to  this  day  wo  can  never 
see,  without  that  odd  feeling  at  our 
hearts,  which  expresses  itself  in  some- 
thing between  a  tear  and  a  smile. 

An  incident  occurred  before  Washing- 
ton dismounted,  which  I  doubt  if  any 
one  has  thought  worth  recording,  hut 
which  has  left  ao  vivid  an  impression 
on  the  mind  of  my  najrator,  and  shows 
BO  truly  the  temper  and  feeling  of  tho 
people,  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  it. 
Major  Jackson  and  Mr.  Tobias  Lear 
w ere  bo th  most  gen tiemanly  men.  They 
were  also  on  horseback,  and  advanced 


*  Bd^Offiae  to  the  sqaadron  then  l^ng  in  Uit?  hnrhor. 

f  l^k  oQ  cEurdi,  the  okk^t  iti  Tho  city,  vfoa  organized  Lu  ChorlcntoD,  in  1630 ;  twa  jeori  Piter 
ward*  thoir  first  heUB&wael  :.    it^Btraet,  with  mad  wait,  oiid  roof  thatehcN)  with  etraw. 

Ik'vci!  jcart  later  Hie  same  -  ^A  a  lorgc-r  and  better  houj«  oa  th«  pTt?*eni  fiit<5  ofJoy'm 

BtiilfJliJtr  ■  it  «to«d  i^T«fit¥-i .  ,  md  woj  ILon  bamed  di/wti.    Their  mint  ticmw  wm  bu2t 

in  1713,  Qtid  wna  th*j  oop  I  rtft^  to  JatTe.  ttftood  i^m^what  buck  from  tUe  *irwt.  wttb  na  open 
urea  nrouiid  it^  which  of  courto  gnve  much  more  space  for  a  nilliiarj  at  t ivil  dbtplaj  Ihaa  at 
the  pfccoat  time.    The  ekt^yman  nl  tJie  time  of  whldi  t  wnlo  woa  Dr.  Job  ft  Clarke. 
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with  tbe  Premdent     It  lulght  havQ  beua 
in  deferenoo  to  the  b^^iutj  and  faahioa 
tof  the  city,  assembled  in  thii  nclglibor- 
tliood,  or  perhaps  thoy  recagiiiaed  per- 
lional  frioiida  in  tho  crow^d,  or  more  pro- 
ibablj  still,  tlio    mlUtttry  etiquotU*!   to 
I  which  thc^y  were   accust^Jmod,  forbad© 
their  retain uig  their  hate  while  their  chief 
was    uneoviired ;    but,    from    what^v^er 
cause*  the  J  sat  as  h<i  did,  with  bare  heads 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  chilling  wind,  and 
bent  with  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
earnest  and  heart- felt  welcome.    The 
yery  proper  and  natural  bearing  of  these 
entlemen  gave  great  di^a&tisf action  to 
tie  populace,  who   thought  they  were 
[mssuraing  to  thorn  solves  some  part  of  tlie 
I  ardent  grueling  and  entbusfias^tie  r<*cep- 
tion    biUnided   fur  Wa.'^biiigton*     Pcir- 
hapa,  too,  as  there  were  three  in  ono 
paity,  it  might  have  led  to  annoying 
'fl^es  wtui  those  to  whom  the  Pre- 
d^f  e  person  yrtm  not  familiar.     How- 
[«Ter  this  might  have  been,  itoccasioDed 
,  ft  moat  veil  foment  and  uncontrolled  cx- 
^iteaent     There  was  an  aogry  outcry, 
hA,  **  put  on  your  hats,  put  oa  your 
hflta,'^  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  astonish- 
ed gentlemen  J  who  were  obliged  to  re- 
1  sumc  their  chapeaux»     Still  a  ifeeliug  of 
litsoontent  prevdled,  as  tliey  ohstructed 
I^he  view,  aud  prevented  a  free  access  to 
I  the  beloved   President*     Agaiu  a  cry 
Llirose ;  ttiis  time   it  was,  **fall  bnck,^* 
T**fall  back/*  a  requisition  with   which 
Itbey    very  goo d-humo redly   complied, 
I  and    appeared    on    the    whole    rather 
amused  and  gratified  with  the  foe  Ling 
©ipre^^sed  for  their  beloved  gc*n(?nd. 
Would  any  one   like  to  know  what 
&rt  of  a  lurw  our  iirut  Proi^ideut  made  ? 
pit  waa  not  like  BuhugbrokeH  ''lower 
than  his  proud  steed's  iieok/^     It  was 
not  so  low,  nor  yet  io  rigid  aa  General 
Jaeksou*s,  when  wo  saw  him  on  a  tri- 
umphant progress ;  nor  yet  so  easy  and 
sweeping  as  General  Lafayette's.     But 
I  shall  Di>t  give  3' on  the  iilea,  if  Iconiino 
myself   ta  negations »     It  was  full  of 
feeling  and  discrimitiatiodi,  aud  somewhat 
graduated  to  the  clmms  of  thoso  aromid 
him. 

On  removing  his  hat,  he  would  fix  his 
eyes  on  individuals  or  on  groupSi  before 
bending  tonarda  them,  and  tlien  slightly 
pecoyer  himself  before  finishing,  aud 
ctiistributing  in  the  same  manner  the  re* 
m Hinder  of  his  bow.  It  was  a  wucces- 
eion  of  long  and  slow  bends,  meeting 
and  mingfiti^  in  ono,  often  embracing 
tlio  whole  width  of  a  street  or  square, 


so  that  no  one  could  feel  slighted,  and 
many  would  coasider  themselves  espe* 
cially  selected  and  distinguish  (id*  It 
was  the  how  of  a  geatlenjaa — graeeful, 
diguiEed,  and  courteous — but  of  one 
who  never  forgot  his  ge!f-respecti  iu  the 
obserranee  and  consideratiou  due  to 
others*  All  this  is  written  for  you, 
young  American  mothers,  wljo  purpf^sa 
to  fiducate  your  boys  to  be  future  Presi- 
dents of  tlie  Republic ;  more  especially 
as  I  have  a  theory,  that  habits  oi  graue- 
ful  urbanity  and  delicate  consideratloii 
for  others,  acquired  in  early  life,  become 
almost  a  second  nature  ^  and  coustiiiitly 
and  outwardly  practiced,  will  leadi  m 
time,  to  tlie  traits  themselves. 

But  here  are  all  theee  distinguished 
people  waiting.  Here  ore  Hie  select 
men  of  Boston,  and  those  unhappy  com- 
mittees of  citiions.  Tbey  arc  to  escort 
the  Presideat*  who  must  now  dismouat, 
into  the  State  House,  He  enters,  aud 
is  received  by  the  Li*mtenant-Go7or* 
nor  aud  Council;  but  pTcseutiy  re- 
appears at  the  central  wmdow  on  the 
main  streot  front  of  the  State  House, 
The  window  itself  has  been  removed, 
and  carpeted  steps  lead  to  the  balcony 
I  have  already  described.  Again  he 
is  ip:eoted  as  he  comes  forward  with 
aeeTamations  long  and  loud;  but  at 
length  is  allowed  to  re^t.  It  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  his  head  is  again  protect^ 
by  a  hat ;  and  at  hst  h&  reposes  on  hia 
cushioned  chair^ 

Hern,  too,  is  a  iubject  for  the  artist; 
fi»r  here  ore  nearly  aU  the  men  of  much 
celebrity  bclongiue  at  the  time  to  Ma^ 
i^aehusetts.  Here  is  the  Vice -I'res idea t, 
John  Adams;  the  Lieutenaut-Goveruor 
of  the  StatCi  Bamuel  Adams;  James 
Bowdoin,  gentlcmoii,  scholar,  and  pa* 
triot;  the  judicial  aud  civil  officers  of 
tiie  State,  aud  also  many  distinguished 
military  men  who  had  served  in  the  Re* 
volution  fir  y  War. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  singular  feature  in 
this  prtiression,  that  carriages  were  pro- 
vided for  the  educated  meu ;  that  Is,  for 
those  ftlliug  what  wore  then  known  as 
the  learned  or  liberal  professions,  who* 
of  course,  were  supposed  to  be  liberally 
educated.  Iu  these  days  of  universal 
education,  it  would  be  diMcult  to  make 
such  an  arrrtngement. 

Are  you  all  ready  to  listen  l  for  there 
is  a  movement  in  that  Httle  cauopiod 
saloon  on  the  dome  of  the  arch,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Rca  takes  up  ibt?  8oa^»  I  do 
not  know  who  waa  the  author  of  the  ode 
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which  I  have  eoen  j  very  possibly  it 
was  Jailge  JDawes^  as  lid  nad  some  re* 
^pTitatiiin  as  a  poet,  and  the  really  beau- 
tiful arch  was  erected  from  hi  a  design 
and  mid&f  hij  superintendctioe.  It  is 
difficult  at  tiili  distout  day  to  pronounce 
on  the  mtrits  of  an  occa^ouoI  and  local 
pCMtin,  the  nUusioii^  ia  whieh  hav*^,  of 
Cocirse,  l«>st  their  freshne^.  S<>me  of 
iheoiT  I  frtuikly  coafess,  I  di>  not  under- 
Ataadf  but  doubt  not  thi?y  were  set  to 
the  right  key,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
flings  of  tlis  tim«.  The  learned  judge 
eertainly  conlrived  to  give  the  poem  an 
^leradon  not  its  own* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
words,  there  woa  no  critieiilug  the  eie- 
catton.  51  r.  Daniel  Kea  was*  a  man  of 
markt  ot^  shall  we  say,  a  man  of  much 
note  in  hi^  day.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  vocalists  Boston  erer 
prod  tic  edt  and  wai  worthy  of  hii  exalte 
itatttni,  and  the  part  he  bore  in  the  per- 
formanees  of  the  day.  His  voice  was 
cleaTi  bnlliant,  and  of  exceeding  power. 
He  was  supported  on  this  oce^aston  by  a 
full  band  of  associated  vocalists* 

I  am  told  by  ^ends  still  survir* 
ing^  who  saw  uim  on  this  day,  that 
the  expression  of  Washington's  face, 
when  in  repose,  was  very  sad  and  anxi- 
ous, that  he  looked  ill  and  care-wom. 
W©  can  easily  beliere  this*  as  many  of 
ray  readers  will  remember  he  had  re- 
eently  re&eivt*d  inU'Uigence  of  the  death 
of  his  ag-ed  mother,  and  but  a  short  time 
had  elapsed  since  his  recorery  irom  a 
dan^roua  ilkiess ;  in  fact,  it  was  hut  a 
partial  reoovery,  and  he  was  idso  Buffer- 
mg  from  fati^e  and  the  long  exposure 
to  a  cold  and  chilling  wind. 

Then  we  know  he  felt  most  deeply 
bis  great  responsibility  in  the  high  offioe 
he  had  so  recently  been  called  to  fill. 
The  very  confidence  of  the  petiple,  their 
loving  gratitude  to  him  as  their  defend- 
er, and  delight  at  his  election,  showed 
bow  irapliciUy  be  was  trusted,  and  bow 
entirely  they  relied  on  his  wisdom  and 
[  juBtlce  as  a  ruler.  We  can  easily  ima- 
mne  a  atletit  prayer  was  in  bis  henrt, 
that  he  might  continue  worthy  his  high 
misson.  Fhere  waa  much,  too,  in  his 
recept3oo,  whioh  wonld  naturally  awaken 
the  keenest  sensibility*  What  changes 
had  a  few  short  years  produced!  And 
oh  I  how,  ia  the  many  greetings  of  the 
day,  be  must  baTe  missed  some  (once 
BO  familiar)  of  his  former  cemprmioaa  in 
arms' 

I  have  in  vain  questioned  the  lady, 


from  whose  relation  I  hare  drawn  most 
of  the  foregoing  dea^plion,  for  some 
account  of  the  long  and  beautifiil  pro- 
cession which  now  parsed  before  the 
President,  Her  reply  is  always,  **  1 
only  saw  Washington,'*  But  we  kao^^ 
that  it  lined  the  whole  of  the  main 
street,  Oomhill^  Marlborongtii  No  wher- 
ry, and  Orange.  You  will  look  in  vain, 
dear  reader,  for  these  names  ui  your 
little  modem  *'  Boston  Almanac.'^  We 
know  that  the  President,  with  bis  escort, 
both  civic  and  military^  had  passed 
through  its  open  ranks,  in  order  |& 
reach  the  JState  House,  As  he  moved 
on  with  his  esoort,  we  suppose  the  front 
ranks  of  this  procession,  resting  upon 
the  town  limits,  must  have  turned  and 
passed  into  Tremont  street.  As  I  am 
mformed  by  a  gentleman,  himself  mi 
octogenarina,  who  witnessed  the  recep- 
tion at  the  State  House,  that  it  came 
Enough  Queen  street,  and  passing  un- 
der the  arch  towards  the  south,  defied 
before  the  President — thus  making  a 
sort  of  circuit,  imd  retracing  its  awn 
route. 

It  was  composed  principally  of  the 
different  tradesmen  and  mecbanicSp 
The  various  handicrafts  hail  been  or- 
ganised into  societies ;  to  these  white 
silk  banners  hod  been  distributed,  which 
were  <»f  equal  siae,  hut  each  society 
drew  upon  its  own  taste  in  regard  to 
e  mbellishment  and  finish.  Usually  they 
represented  the  different  emblems  of 
their  trades,  with  appropriate  mottoes. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  procession  was  euUvened  ocoa- 
Bionally  by  cars  or  platforms,  where  ar- 
tisans were  actively  engaged  in  their 
several  trades.  Hair- dressers,  at  the 
lime,  were  an  important  bt»dy  of  men. 
I  know  they  were  out  in  strong  force 
that  day.  It  Just  occurs  to  me  how  very 
odd  the  effect  must  have  been,  if  they 
were  indnstriou^ly  occupied  as  they 
passed  in  curling  and  powdering  gentle- 
mentis  wigs,  on  the  public  highway. 

The  boTS  from  various  public  schools 
bad  now  joined  this  procession.  When, 
at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  day,  Washing- 
ton had  passed,  these  Iwys  were  ranged 
in  meet  order ;  they  had  awaited  his  ar- 
rival;  they  had  in  si>me  mysterious  man- 
ner contrived  to  draw  musio  from  the 
large  miills  held  in  their  hands.  There 
was  a  slight  pause  as  the  eortdge  parsed, 
so  that  this  delicate  musio  could  be 
heard;  and  the  young  and  TiTacbaB 
though  well  trained  pofanners.^  we%^ 
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assured  that  it  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  President  and  his  friends. 

As  those  little  fellows — your  pardon, 
respected  and  venerable  gentlemen ! 
But  when,  sixty-six  years  ago,  you  in 
your  youthful  promise  wore  reviewed 
by  our  first  President  as  he  sat  in  his 
arm-chair  in  front  of  the  old  Town 
House,  I  am  assured  by  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  that  the  hero,  whose 
feelings  through  the  morning  had  been 
so  highly  wrought,  gave  way  at  length 
to  the  pent-up  emotion,  and,  passmg 
his  hand  before  his  eyes,  Washington 
shed  tears. 

We  pass  lightly  over  the  remainder 
of  this  day.  Our  illustrious  guest  was 
escorted  to  his  rooms  at  Mr.  Ingersol's 
house,  on  the  comer  of  Queen  and  Tre- 
mont  streets.  This  building,  large  and 
with  an  expression  of  stability,  is  still 
standing,  though  subjected  to  many  al- 
terations and  no  longer  a  private  dwell- 
ing,— the  basement  being  now  a  store, 
the  remainder  full  of  offices. 

In  this  spacious  and  roomy  mansion 
Washington  received  those  deputations 
and  societies  who  waited  upon  him  dur- 
ijig  his  last  visit  to  Boston. 

Hero  is  the  chamber  where  ho  slept, 
aud  the  room  where  he  dictated  to  his 
secretary ;  hero  he  stood,  when  receiv- 
ing that  simple  and  touchmg  address  of 
the  French  officers,  and  here  made  the 
appropriate  and  dignified  reply. 

Here  in  pressing  crowds  came  citizen 
and  stranger — the  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  the  survivmg  officers  who  had 
faught  by  his  side ;  the  old  historian, 
who  records  so  gratefully  those  pleas- 


ant words  of  encomium,  which  repaid 
him  for  many  a  toiling  hour,  and,  last 
of  all,  hither  came  Governor  Hancockv 
his  best  excuse  for  apparent  negligence 
in  his  invalid  state,  his  being  lifted  from 
his  carriage  and  borne  into  the  presence 
of  Washington  in  the  arms  of  his  at- 
tendants and  friends. 

Nor  was  the  influence  and  presence 
of  woman  unknown  in  the  tnon  fair 
mansion.  If  the  spirits  of  former  oc- 
cupants, should  choose  those  writing 
tables,  as  their  mediums  of  oommunioa- 
tion  with  the  present,  the  raps  would  be 
sometimes  muffled  in  the  subdued  rus- 
tling of  brocade,  or  heard  in  the  dainty 
tapping  of  high-heeled  shoes. 

Seldom,  now,  does  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate debtor,  or  the  erring  and  cul- 
pable delinquent,  when  summoned  by 
writ  or  by  process,  pause  to  recall  these 
memories  of  a  former  century,  as  with 
anxious  heart  he  passes  into  the  gray 
old  building.  The  walls  are  silent  to 
him ;  and  no  echo  lingers  to  tell  of  the 
vanished  past. 

But  to  those  who  sit  poring  at  the 
desks  within,  who  tread  sometunes  on 
his  very  footsteps,  and  daily  occupy  the 
rooms,  so  clustering  with  associations, 
where  he  once  rested — surely,  for  them 
and  their  successors,  those  dumb  walls 
must  find  a  language,  and  speak,  to  the 
listening  ear,  words  that  shall  come  as 
from  one  who  loved  country  more  than 
life,  and  that  shall  tell  of  **hi8  speak- 
ings, and  also  his  actings,  all  his  mani- 
fold strugglings,  more  or  less  victorious, 
to  utter  the  great  God's  message  that 
was  in  him." 


THE    RING. 

THE  fish  that  swims  in  the  fountain, 
It  brings  thy  ring  to  me, 
Though  I  broke  it  with  my  fealty, 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea ! 

'Twas  in  my  youth's  bright  summer, 
With  the  Danube  fisher  girls : 

The  ring  was  set  with  rubies. 
But  now  *tis  set  with  pearls ! 

Pearls  are  for  pure  young  maidens, 

And  not  for  men  like  me ; 
I  cast  them  back  in  the  river, 

And  the  river  seeks  the  sea ! 

When  the  dead  puts  by  her  grave-clothos, 
And  the  tears  I  shed  are  dry, 

I'll  slip  the  ring  on  my  finger. 
Ana  lay  me  down  and  die ! 
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THE  addition  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Browu  to  llie  famOy  circlet  added 
fuel  to  the  raging  fire  of  progress.  The 
taUdug  that  was  done  during  tlie  short 
tjrae  they  stayed  there  was  incredible, 
Mr*  Brooks  scancelj  uoildeJ,  arid  was 
isnUrlog  in  his  investigatioa  inio  all  tiie 
nuQifit^tioiia  of  the  great  ct\iii=e.  He 
InTited  tufirelEliTes  far  and  uear  to  come 
and  he  improved,  and  they  hh  every- 
thing to  attend  to  the  sacred  call.  One 
day  was  set  apart  to  *'  Slavery/*  and 
ikey  rose  #arly  in  the  mortiiugT  to  losa 
no  time,  wad  were  ^liU  zealouMy  talking 
at  elaren  at  m'ght.  If  for  a  moment 
the  donTeiBation  threatened  to  wander 
to  antittlier  topic,  Mr.  Brooks  adroitly 
brought  it  back  by  a  leading  question. 
Tlie  second  day  was  deToted  to  "  Fou- 
riefiem,"  the  third  to  **  Temperance," 
the  fourth  to  *^Wiir,"  the  fifth  to 
"  Politics  in  general,'*  the  sixth  to 
**  Society,"  ad  viewed  through  the  re- 
form medium.  They  created  the  world 
'         r;   Bad  on  the  aCTcnth  day  they 

11* 

Ellen  felt  sad,  and  eoidd  ecareely 
repress  Uer  tears  when  saying  farewell 
to  Mr»  Brown,  She  had  known  him  but 
a  week ;  yai  there  are  some  eoub  like 
the  morning-glory — they  bud  and  bloom 
to  us  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  His  was 
a  peculiarly  gentle,  genial  nature,  frank 
without  forwardness,  bold  but  forboar- 
ine.  He  was  profoundly  imbued  with 
refonn  truthSt  loved  muslc^  painting, 
danemg,  sculpture,  flowers  aud  hoauty 
with  hidy  enthusiasta,  and  was  mild  and 
charitable  in  his  jud^ent  upou  tlie 
errors  aud  ignorance  of  humanity. 

EUen  had  been  impressed  nnd  agitat- 
ed by  tlie  many  new  thoughts  her  resi- 
dence among  the  Brook  sea  had  opened 
to  her.  She  feit  that  the  great  princl- 
plea  they  adveneed  were  ju&t  and  glon- 
ouii,  but  there  was  a  spirit  of  hardne^^, 
HtUeneag,  barrennes*,  eolii^bness,  and 
utter  baldness  about  them,  that  mwk  her 
recoil*  doubtful  and  alarmed.  In  the  ab- 
aorptJon  considered  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  these  truths,  life  was 
made  a  fiat  reality,  and  seemed  to  Ellen 
to  hang  motionless,  Hke  the  great,  red, 


ray  less  morning  sun^-a  world  of  warmtli 
and  vitality,  without  the  divine  halo  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  inseru table  mystery, 
to  till  the  soul  with  upward  yeamiugis. 
Ellen's  feeble  organi^sadon  and  hungry 
sympathy,  united  to  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, made  her  a  prey  to  vague,  dreamy 
reverie^  and  peopled  her  sohtude  with 
torturing  fancies  that  were  only  dispers- 
ed by  the  presence  of  a  kindred  spirit. 
The  riddle  of  life  was  not  solved  to  her, 
at  least  she  thought  it  wa^  not,  and  her 
timid  conscienee  was  a  sore  reproach. 
There  seemed  a  cry  like  this  nn^ugin 
her  ears  :  *'  Up  wi^tch,  lying  in  supine- 
ness  and  conifort,  while  fellow- beings 
starve,  freeze,  and  die  under  the  fioJl  of 
the  wicked!  Enjoy  nothing;  despise 
pleasures,  and  ca^  away  endearments* 
till  every  body  and  soul  in  the  world  has 
its  rightful  inheritance  I" 

It  was  the  echo  of  Mr.  Brooke' a  voice. 
She  K'lqiected  him  so  much,  that  she 
did  not  think  to  ask  herself,  did  he  prac- 
tice it,  but  bowed  down  like  a  guilty, 
sinful  worm  before  him.  If  she  had 
seen  the  inconsistency,  she  would  not 
have  had  the  independence  to  retort;  for 
Ellen  was  a  coward — and,  when  anything 
dt:ift^eeablo  was  said  to  another,  or  dis^ 
cushion  threatened  to  be  savage  sad 
personal,  she  felt  a  hot,  strimge  sensa- 
tion down  her  spine^  trembled  and  crept 
away,  overcome  with  emotion.  Look 
not  upon  her  with  contempt,  ye  brave, 
manly  souls;  there  aro  treasures  of 
peace  and  love  in  the  weak  spirit  that 
shrinks  from  wrath  and  sufFera  Lnju^tice 
rather  than  combat  Their  placidity, 
like  an  xmruffled  lake,  mirrors  more 
purely  the  heavenly  bosti, 

Ellen  had  thought,  till  she  saw  Mr. 
Brown,  that  reform  must  necessarily  be 
stem  and  rebuking ;  that,  If  she  em* 
barked  in  it,  sBe  must  go  forth  upon  so- 
ciety with  a  howl  of  indignation,  aud 
moke  its  flesh  creep,  and  its  hair  stand 
on  end.  She  mm§t  not  only  tear  the 
slave  away,  but  spit  upon  and  kick  the 
pretended  owner,  as  a  token  of  her  con- 
tempt. Hate  mast  animate  her  aottons 
aud  ire  her  speech. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  the  coutrary,  bre-aihed 
the  spirit  of  love.  He  would  deal  ten- 
derly witli  the  deluded,  gently  with  the 
disUouegt   and  wicked  5  he  would  win 
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them  to  better  ways  in  tliB  aooeitte  0$ 
kindDGS!^,  luid  Btretc]ioutiil7finKk,Meild* 
Ij  hnnd  to  liclp  tlicm  up.  He  made 
eoDVorts  wherever  he  went;  beoiiufi©  ho 
enterftd  ioto  the  pi-ojudices  and  ©duoa- 
tiotj  of  ije^LJple ;  nmde  allowance  for  their 
worldly  iuterests,  and  did  not  oioct  from 
thciin  sacrificos  that  can  oiilj  come  feom 
0  purified*  perfected  sidrit.  He  was 
ffiouteat  to  better  the  wurld,  and  trnat  to 
Jow  progress,  Mr.  Brooks  wanted  to 
erfeot  it  beforo  ho  died ;  to  have  erajy- 
ady  an  apostle ;  to  sea  ev<iry  fllavehold- 
et  emoncipato  hi  si  slave  3  with  enthuai- 
aem,  and  leave  hi  a  dead»  in  the  shape  of 
Btarv  ing  wife  and  cliildreni  to  bnry  tliom- 
aelvoa  ;  every  distiller  burn  up  his  es- 
Ittiblishmentt  and  glory  in  poverty  and 
gs5  orery  warrior  penitently  going  in 
okclotU  mid  asbea  with  the  beads  of 
i  slain  on  a  pole  ;  every  pie asinre* seek- 
er painfully  drawing  a  ^dod  carriage 
filled  with  dead  horses  and  bodies  of 
the  oppressed ;  in  fine,  Mr*  Brooks  de- 
sired to  fl€e  **ldugdi>m  come"  in  the 
'  aeteenth  century-^and  himself  hover- 
J  over  it  bke  n  redeemer.  The  result 
was*  tbat  nobody  could  come  up  to  hii 
mark ;  so  they  fitood  titall  like  wary  hordes 
before  a  steep  hiU,  afraid  to  try  to  pull 
up  tlie  weight  of  their  suih, 

Ellen  had  noticed  tliat  Mr,  Brown 
was  weiiriud  with  the  eteraa]  harping  on 
one  theme.  He  left  the  gentlemen  ar- 
guing, and  asked  her  if  elie  hadn't  a 
guitar  or  any  musical  insstrumentt  If  fihe 
couldtt't  fling  to  biin ;  bis  spirit  needed 
relaxation  1  and  tto thing  rested  it  like 
music.  Then  he  toW  of  religious  ini- 
preeaions  he  had  received  from  it  in  old 
csatbediftlfl ;  of  the  indefinite  yearnings 
it  ftroused  iu  bmi ;  its  revelation  of  har- 
mony other  than  its  own,  and  how, 
through  family  concerts,  it  had  endeared 
Mm  to  home*  at  an  ago  when  he  might 
bavo  yiekled  to  fatal  temptations.  He 
aeemedsurpmed  to  find  that  Mr,  Brooks 
had  not  only  neglected  to  cultivato  that 
taste  around  himi  but  rather  looked  sna- 
X^iciously  upon  it  as  a  voluptuous  allure- 
ment. He  asked  for  some  engravings. 
Ellen  told  him  tbero  were  none ;  then 
he  aaubtercd  into  what  was  callud  the 
library  I  on  account  of  its  having  three 
sbelvec  with  a  few  old  Englii&b  qlaasies 
on  them — tbe  Spectatt>rt  Young's  Nij^bt 
Thoughts,  and  eeverid  EncyoIopedLaa. 
Ho  came  back  without  any  book,  saying : 
•*  It  reminds  mo  of  early  college  daySf 
wlieu  I  waded  through  tbo  whole  bulk 
of  tliO  Spectator," 


He  bad  noticed  EHen^s  iubducd  man- 
ners and  unhappy  eaqiression.  II a  di- 
vined it  all}  the  bare,  dull  life  she  led, 
and  more  than  all,  the  absence  of  caress- 
ing, demonstrative  affiiction.  Ho  felt  a 
painful  commiseration  for  the  rich  soul 
m  the  midst  of  an  osaifjring  atmospliere, 
and  tried  as  delicately  m  possible  to 
awaken  Mr*  Brooks  art d  Phil  to  the  can- 
Bcious  0  eijs  of  1 1.  Tb  oy  we  re  o  btuso  and 
could  not  perceive  it.  Phil  was  bappy 
in  the  farm  and  his  narrow  existijuce ; 
Mr,  Bro(*ks  in  tranquil  old  aee  and  a 
Hplendid  bobby.  They  had  tne  sanao 
privations  i  why  couldn't  she  he  happy 
m  her  woman's  lino  1  Everybody  La 
the  world  was  wretcbcd ;  she  had  a  whito 
skui,  wa*  free,  bad  a  roof  of  lier  own 
over  her  head,  whole  clothes  on*  good 
food  to  eat,  and  servants  to  work  for 
her ;  wbat  on  earth  did  she  want  more  T 
If  &be  were  a  Christian »  she  would  ap- 
preciate these  privilege  St  and  brim  over 
with  constant  jej.  They  wero  not  going 
to  pander  to  any  sickly  sentim entity; 
and,  if  ah©  didii*t  know  on  which  side 
her  bread  was  buttered,  they  would 
show  ber. 

Bat  Mr*  Brown  did  a  great  deal  for 
Ellen's  own  heart,  by  proving  to  her 
that  reform  was  not  a  gnm  earth- death, 
opening  to  a  better  life  through  eufter- 
ing,  severing  of  dear  ties,  and  the  holo- 
caust of  genial  pleasures.  If  slie  had 
been  a  strong,  i\ctiYO  woman,  wiUi  a  te- 
nacity to  fixed  ideas,  she  inigbt  have 
found  ber  liappiness  in  toiling  for  the 
cause^  raising  cbickena  to  sell  for  it« 
churning  to  send  butter  to  town,  and  em- 
ploying its  products  to  buy  material  to 
work  up  into  garments  ^r  fugitives* 
She  did  do  this  by  feverish  fits  and 
startff,  and  then  fsank  into  apatliy.  The 
reader  haa  long  ago  perceived  that 
Ellen  ia  no  hetoinc ;  and  aU  we  can  say 
in  her  defense  is,  that  some  vines,  like 
tbe  vigorous,  indomitable  old  ivy,  will 
grow  on  ugly  places,  under  tbe  most  ad- 
verso  circumstances,  with  notbing  but 
water,  perhaps,  to  root  in ;  whihi  others 
re<]uire  rich  earth  to  nourish  them,  and* 
at  the  slightest  pull  from  their  old  bold, 
wither  and  hang  down  their  tendrib 
piteously.  We  imdour  type  in  nature, 
and  must  take  it  for  gi-anted  we  were 
made  with  the  same  harmonious  Intent. 

It  would  be  treating  Mr.  Adams  witb 
the  little  respect  he  deserves,  to  pass 
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him  bj  tmnoticed ;  but  as  a  faiibfulnar- 
mtor  of  n  ppogreseiTe  household^  we  are 
botind  to  present  hlm^  Mr.  Adams  was 
a  traTelijifj  kcttirer,  engaccd  by  a  flocie* 
ty  to  expound  to  tlie  United  States  the 
tteoiy  of  Fourier.  He  was  a  plinnp 
maa,  with  such  a  meaningless  face  that 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  swallowed  him- 
self and  turned  tJie  blank  side  out  His 
aldn  was  piinply  and  dirty,  his  clothes 
dlr^Tf  Q^d  hid  hands  and  nail^  in  the  same 
ooaoitioa^  He  made  himself  at  home 
in  ft  minute*  took  the  most  comfortohle 
choir,  and  the  best  and  most  of  eTcry- 
tbing  at  the  table.  He  e  vidently  carried 
a  litSe  plalanx  of  bis  own  aboat  with 
hi«),  and  approprinted  to  httnself,  with 
touching  fraternity t  everything  around 
him.  If  others  didn't  do  the  samo  by 
bim,  it  wasn^t  his  fault ^be  was  willing. 
He  wa^  so  {mnk,  and  desired  to  have  bis 
inner  life  so  transparent^  that,  endowing 
others  with  the  same  virtue,  ho  read 
complacently  all  the  journals  and  letters 
lying  around,  and  even  unsealed  one 
that  Ellen  bad  left  on  the  m?intel-pieee 
to  bo  sent  to  Rose.  He  lold  the  cook 
what  he  wanted  for  dinner;  and  ofl  Satur- 
day, when  Mr,  BnK>ks,in  order  to  do 
honor  to  his  guests  and  prove  he  had  a 
grain  of  tolemtioni  had  commanded  a 
roast  of  beef  to  be  purchased  and 
cooked  that  day  for  Sunday,  Mr.  Adams^ 
sniffing  th&  savory  odor,  stalked  into 
the  kitchen  and  demanded  a  piece. 

•*  Lor' !  now !  I  oouldn^t  cut  it/*  said 
Jane,  whose  pride  as  cook  waa*  interest- 
ed in  its  good  looks;  *'*t would  spile  it 
for  to-morrow ;  and  as  Pm  gwine  to 
ehurcbi  mebbe  tbey*U  think  it's  me  that 
duo  it" 

**  But  I  must  have  some,"*  said  Mr- 
AdamSf  seizing  a  knife  and  cutting  off  a 
goodly  row  of  slices-  **  I  think  I  shall 
dine  at  Mr.  Brooks's  brother's  to-morrow, 
andperhaps  there  won't  bo  any  meat" 

while  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  instincts,  we  would 
suggest  to  reformers  in  general,  that  if 
they  really  feel  an  interest  in  the  propa- 
gataon  of  their  ideas,  they  bad  better 
he  more  carefnl  in  the  selection  of  their 
agentSt  as  ATr.  Ad^mis  left  a  trail  of  dis* 
gust  behind  him,  remembered  by  many 
to  this  day.  It  is  very  difficult  for  most 
minds  to  separate  principles  or  tlioories 
from  the  men  who  profess  them  ;  and 
some  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
Mr.  Adams  thought,  however  unjustly, 
that  Fourierism  conduced  to  selfishness 
and  sensuality. 


*'Th«  fHeDdi  Ihen  hciit,  nnd  thczr  adtop^ii 
tried. 
Gmpplii  Hbcm  to  thf  goal  willi  faooki  of 

"Nellt  I>eae:— I  have  been  very 
wretch* *d.  I  expected  to  be  with  you 
this  Christmas,  and  the  day  of  Christ 
has  passed  without  any  communion  with 
my  mend  but  the  distant  one  of  letters 
—sweet  letters,  loving  and  perfumed  as 
the  spirit  of  my  Kelly ;  but  my  ears,  as 
ministers  say,  wer©  *open  to  a  caU;' 
and  as  it  did  not  come,  1  felt  as  if  I  had 
no  mission  on  earth,  and  were  con- 
sidered unworthy  the  sacred  trust  of 
friendship.  Nelly t  you  have  wounded 
me,  and  I  have  been  angry  at  you. 
Doti^t  begin  to  cry  and  quiver  that  son- 
*«itive  Bp  of  yours.  It  is  past  now,  and 
instead,  I  choke  with  infinite  love  and 
pity  as  I  hear  the  fluttering  of  your 
bruised  heart.  When  the  soiU  is  full  of 
a  great  sorrowful  love,  it  becomes  for 
the  moment  angelic ;  and  I  see,  Nelly, 
vast  shadowy  wings  on  my  back, 
stretching  out  broo^ngly  toward  you. 
May  God  grant  that  yon  feel  tiieir 
warmth  and  softness ! 

**  1  Iwve  seen  3lrs.  Tylerj  an  old  oc- 
quatntanee  of  the  Brooks  family,  and 
learned  through  her  many  things  that 
make  clear  the  painful  myijteiy  in  which 
I  have  lately  CToped*  1  am  not  going 
to  say  anytbmg,  Nelly.  There  are 
some  cnses  whero  eilenco  is  a  higher 
virtue  than  frankiiess ;  and,  as  you  have 
respected,  at  the  cost  of  suffering  to  us 
both,  the  dignity  of  your  podtion,  1  will 
respect  it,  loo.  The  same  reason  that 
prevents  my  going  to  you  will,  I  sup- 
pose, prevent  your  eomiEg  to  me ;  so 
hcAven  only  knows  when  we  shall 
meet! 

**  I  have  had  another  cry,  and  wres- 
tled and  pmyed,  and  come  back  to  writ© 
again.  There  has  moved  nert  door  to 
us  an  old  maid  of  siKty,  who  lost  her 
lover  at  eighteen.  Some  one  told  me 
that  she  was  faithful  to  bis  memory  and 
moamed  yet  \  but  so  incredulous  is  th© 
heart  in  its  lighter  moments,  that  I  in- 
wardly acottaed  the  old  lady — who  is 
very  udy — of  not  having  met  with  an* 
other  ofl&r,  and  so  exciting  the  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  of  tho  world  by  a 
gbow  of  constancy.  Aj  I  lay  on  my 
chamber  floor  near  the  window,  weep- 
ing and  praying,  I  heard  the  sbnttcr 
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jofit  opposite  softly  opeD.  My  cuiiula 
was  down,  but  imi^ftieptlbly  partec!  hi 
the  middle,  and  I  saw  Mha  G rover  look 
GttutioiLsly  out,  up  and  down,  and  all 
tiroiuid ;  then,  as  if  satiated  that  no  cjo 
was  neftr,  cross  the  room,  and  dmw  a 
curtain  that  concealed  a  picture.  It  wa,*j 
the  portrait  of  a  bandisomo  young  man, 
animated  and  briJIiatit.  Jlisia  Grover 
got  ap  on  a  cbair,  with  the  lamp  in  her 
iiaad,  und  looked  at  it  for  sonao  time, 
stroked  the  cheek  goatlj  with  her  wrin- 
kled hand,  talked  t<>  herself  or  it,  and 
kissed  the  fri'sh  poutiug  lipa  with  her 
withered  mouth,  Hho  blew  out  the  light 
and  was  lost  to  roe  io  the  darknessit 
Did  Bho  feel  that  she  was  old,  as  she 
bado  her  un echoed  good-night  for  tho 
more  than  ten  thousandth  time  siuce 
lier  lover  was  laid  in  tho  grave  }  Ellen, 
if  the  heart  can  remember  and  commtmo 
in  tho  long,  bbmk  abaenco  of  death,  i£ 
must  givo  us  faith  and  patience  to  en- 
dure tho  milder  absence  that  has  eome 
upon  us.  From  behind  the  mysterious 
veil  which  conceals  our  loved  in  tho 
other  world,  uo  ray  of  the  state  of  their 
sonls  beams  down  to  us ;  but  you  and  I 
have  material  means  to  bring  us  near, 
though  opart.  Write,  write,  and  wo 
shall  belong  to  each  other  in  spite  of  tOl 
earthly  decree.  It  is  late*  Good  night. 
*  *  Yo  ur  affeottonato  EasB, ' ' 


Jjcticrfrom  EUiii  l&  Rqsc. 

»*  Dear  Rose  ;— I  do  feol  your  angel 
wings  brooding  over  me,  and  am  peer- 
ing out  between  the  feathers  at  the 
bleak,  wintry  world,  with  tho  most  com- 
fortable, protected  expression*  I  slioald 
have  been  very  forlorn  and  shivery 
to-day,  had  your  letter  not  come,  as 
mother  loft  yesterday,  and  this  morning 
Aunt  Tabby  was  hurried  oflT  norths  to  a 
iiek  sister  and  four  nieces  down  witli 
tho  measles,  Phil  and  tho  boys  are  out 
at  work*  I  ain  all  aWne,  If  I  were  a 
atrong-inindcd  woman,  I  suppose  I 
ahouJd  be  glad  of  it,  and  amuse  or  cul- 
tivate myself  a^isiduou.^ly ;  hut  there *s 
no  use  to  disguise  it  to  myself — and  you 
must  have  seen  it  long  ago — there  ia  not 
enough  in  me  to  BU  up  solitude.  I  have 
tho  same  kind  of  gnawing  void  in  my 
heiirt  that  people  feel  in  their  stomachs 
when  they  are  empty ;  and  I  believe,  if 
,  1  wore  cast  alone  on  a  desert  iiilaud,  I 
I  fthould  die  sooner  of  heart  than  stomach 
L.&iimition*    The  most  horrible  unpres- 


sion3  I  have  ever  received  have  been 

connected  with  solitude.  You  rcmeja- 
ber  my  faiutbg  away  when  we  rim  ted 
the  pnson  of  soUtary  confinement,  and 
tho  ague  I  had  when  we  read  tlie  Pri- 
soner of  Chillon? — approprinte  name, 
that  seemed  to  whisper  *c!iill  oii^  t** 
my  curdled  flesh.  Perhaps  this  isolated 
country  Hfo  is  intended  to  di^eipHne  me, 
and  efiect  mj  euro  through  force  of 
habtt* 

**  Dear  Rose,  to  make  you  understand 
the  mystery,  why  the  Christmas  invita- 
tion was  not  repeated,  Mi[s.  Tyler  must 
have  told  you  much  an  regard  to  Mr, 
Brooks's  cljarooter ;  and  now  that  the  ice 
is  broken,  1  feel  impelJed  to  rush  along 
with  the  pent-up  stream,  'I  must  talk 
to  some  one,  for  my  judgment  is  in  a 
fiad  tangle — my  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
knocked  every  way.  I  caonot  qicak 
of  tho  subject  to  Phil,  for  I  know, 
wbatover  the  peculiarities  of  my  family 
tiiigbt  bti,  I  should  be  more  wounded 
by  his  criticisms  than  tho  so  of  any  on© 
else.  Eoae,  I  have  Buffered  terribly 
lately,  as  much  from  the  titought  tliat 
you  would  doubt  my  love,  as  from  the 
shock  to  my  own  heart.  Nor  ean  I  oc- 
cuse  myself  of  cowardice  \  for  tbo  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that,  to  have  iovited 
yon  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  would 
have  exposed  you  to  coldness,  Phil  to 
the  anger  of  his  fatlier,  on  whom  he  is 
dependent,  and  myself  also  to  his  dis- 
pleasure, I  want  hini  to  love  me,  Rose  \ 
he  gave  life  to  Phil  Dear  Phil !  I  wish 
you  knew  him  better,  Rose  ;  he  is  as 
gotKl  as  he  is  handsome,  and  I  remem- 
ber your  saying  ho  was  tho  handeomest 
fellow  you  ever  eaw.  Ho  has  a  blunt 
way  of  acting  and  talking,  and  has  been 
brought  up  Btrangely,  without  any 
mother ;  but  he  i%  hooorable,  generoua, 
upright,  and  loves  me,  and  I  should  he 
perfectly  happy  if  we  lived  by  ourselTSS* 
It  geems  to  mo  the  h*5US0  is  not  mine ; 
and  I  dare  not  plan,  embellish,  and  in- 
terest myself  in  those  dutios  that  make 
up  a  woman ^s  life*  There  ia  such  a 
fearful  consumption,  too,  that  it  is  dis- 
couraging and  beyond  my  strength  to 
supply  the  demand.  Last  week  1  made 
nine  crocks  of  applc-iain,  enough  to 
have  lasted  a  small  family  a  whole  year, 
and  this  week  there  is  not  a  spoonful 
left*  There  are  six  men  in  the  kitchen 
beside  the  two  girls,  with  appetiles 
sharpened  by  labor  and  country  air.  It 
would  make  you  stare  to  see  the  great 
loaves,  nearly  as  long  and  big  rt:»und  as 
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jtmx  bodji  disappear  witli  the  rapidil/ 
of  U^toing^.  Mr.  Brooks  sujd  tbej  do 
tlio  hardc^st  work,  so  thay  ought  to  have 
tke  bei^t  fooilt  and  t  think  so,  too;  but 
now  tbat  I  bare  tbe  wbole  bousebold 
ciyra,  I  sometimes  forget  that  I  urn  of 
ULa  opinion,  1  feei  more  and  more  that 
I  am  far  from  robust;  and  it  would  be 
tery  unfortunate  for  them  and  for  me  if 
Annt  Tabbj  should  not  return ;  her  sis- 
ter is  nearly  gone  with  consumption, 
and  will  leave  four  little  chOdrea  to  ba 
tak^xi  care  of. 

**  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  work  will  do  mo 
good ;  and  I  suppose  it  wLU,     I  would 

go  tUrough  any  ordeal  to  be  strong  and 
ealthji  Hose,  dear,  I  know  jou  are 
judging  barsblj'  of  Mr.  Brooks  ;  for  you 
have  nut  the  same  reasou  to  respect  him 
tbat  I  have.  I  wish  you  could  feel 
more  kindly  towards  lilm.  He  is  a 
most  exceUtiQt  man— jast,  cb writable « 
and  humane.  I  menn  just  in  money 
matters,  and  to  the  poor ;  for  his  zeal 
sometimes  makes  him  unjust  to  those 
who  do  sot  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 
Ho  is  a  perfect  Roman  in  hb  ideas  of 
right,  and  would  walk  up  to  the  stake, 
or  lead  Ms  children  up,  without  diuch> 
iug.  He  has  protected  fugitive  skveB, 
and  stood  at  the  window,  a  rifle  in  his 
handt  defying  the  enraged  multitude. 
Jane,  the  bluek  cook,  is  rerj  grateful 
to  him,  and  would  work  for  nothing,  if 
he  would  let  her.  There  come,  now 
and  then,  hosts  of  black  visitors,  for 
whom  be  negotiates,  writes  lettcFs,  and 
does  all  he  can  to  aid  in  every  way. 
Ho  h  rather  hardt  to  be  sure,  but  it  h 
BO  long  since  he  has  had  a  wife  or  any 
little  children.  I  thuik  my  baby  will 
draw  us  nearer  and  soften  the  air  of  the 
house ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  bo 
tender  to  a  hel pless  ere ature.  And  some- 
thing they  can  publicly  caress  with- 
out seeming  ridiculous  will  warm  their 
hearts,  and  brighten  the  dreary  mono- 
tODj  that  clings  to  the  society  of  a  few 
people,  similarly  educated,  always  coop- 
ed up  together-  Have  you  ever  read 
Victor  Hugo's  dehcions  poem  on  little 
children  1  I  have  it  in  French,  and,  as 
fe^nslatiuns  ate  never  equal  to  tbo  ori- 
^^oaU  ^ball  send  it  to  you  when  Phil 
es  to  town. 

*I  pity  the  hays.     The  tears  often 
^  to  my  eyes  as  I  look  at  them,  sit- 
duU  and  skepy,  like  old  men  who 
I  sipped  pleasure  down  to  the  dirty 
egf.    They  were  quite  surprised*  and 
pleased  at  the  Christmas  presents  I  gave 
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them.  Mr.  Brooks  is  principled  agalnsr 
presents  on  any  given  day.  He  sajs 
it  is  a  meaningless  form.  If  people  need 
anything,  give  it  t>  them  when  thej 
need  li.  I  suppose,  there  are  many 
who  discharge  the  duty  of  a  whole  year 
in  that  way ;  but  still  there  is  a  plea- 
sore  to  me  in  givnsg  to  those  I  love,  on 
a  day  associated  with  Christ ;  and  love 
is  so  rich  that  it  desires  to  go  beyond 
absolute  necessities.  I  should  not  have 
known  that  Christmas  bad  come  or  gone, 
except  from  my  little  preparations  for 
It;  vie  lovely  collar  embroidered  by' 
your  dear  hand,  and  a  box  from  home 
ulled  with  sweet  mementos.  Just  thinks 
litlie  Abby  made  me  a  pin-cnshioUt 
stufied  with  her  own  golden  ringlets. 
They  gleam  through  the  black  lace  like 
gtars  in  a  dark  ni^t^  and  remind  me  of 
her  quiet,  angeho  beauty*  Mother 
says,  she  cried  bitterly,  iJecause  they 
would  not  let  her  shear  herself  for 
Nelly — Nelly  who  always  curled  her 
locks,  and  kissed  them  so.  As  she  was 
subject  to  bead'aches,  they  cropped  her 
for  my  soke;  and,  if  any  Josons  come 
after  my  golden  fleece,  they  will  have 
to  conquer  impossibilities  that  wiU  defy 
even  the  cunning  of  a  sorceress. 

* '  It  was  on  ClSistmas  I  first  saw  Phil. 
You  remember,  we  inveigled  htm  into 
acting  with  us  In  the  httle  play  of 
Santa  Claus  visiting  the  poor  family ! 
How  handsome  he  looked  m  Ins  slouch- 
ed bat,  and  ragged  cloth es ;  and  what 
a  perfect  expression  of  cold  and  hunger 
he  put  on,  I  tliought,  then,  he  roust 
bare  felt  them  in  someway.  Strange] 
1  was  his  wife,  with  my  jaws  tied  up, 
and  a  wretched  looking  babj  on  my 
lap.  You  need  not  smile ;  I  am  partly 
in  my  dotage,  inasmuch  as  the  bare- 
ness of  the  present  makes  mo  wander  in 
the  past 

*'  Itosej  dear,  you  ore  feeling  miffed  tbat 
I  can  talk  of  other  things  thin  our  sepa- 
ration. The  secret  must  out.  I  am 
going  to  town  \  and,  if  Mr.  Lea  has  no 
objection  on  account  of  my  being  a  new- 
fangled notion,  I  shall,  in  citizen's  dress, 
hug  you,  some  time  next  week.  If  he 
should  object,  I  have  a  plan  arranged 
to  point  myself  red  and  stalk  in  upon 
you  in  a  blanket  and  eagle's  feather. 
An  ludian,  being  outside  the  pale  of 
society,  can  give  no  ofifenseto  the  retro- 
grading, station  ary,  or  advancing  parties 
of  tlie  day- 

**  I  mustolosethis  letter,  as  Phil  is  ready 
to  go  to  the  post-oSice.    He  is  atandmg 
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in  ^6  GOitt  in  the  griiceM  costume  of  a 
red  flannel  sliirt  and  loose  black  ponta- 
loons;  crimson  top-boots  up  to  hii 
knees ;  a  brimkss,  batierod  bcQTcr  ehow- 
ing  his  luxuriant  curls  ;  a  long  whip  in 
bis  h(uid,  and  hia  legs  u  little  apart 
with  sturdy  detcirmmation.  He  is  a 
picture  of  maaljr  beanty  and  strenglh  ; 
atjd^as  irr.  Brooks  is  feeding  the 
calTes  in  the  bam-jard-'I  mean  to  go 
oat,  and  kiss  him  in  the  very  face  of 
Datare. 

**N(Jxt  week,  Eoset  I  shall  bow  down 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  the  city  ^armenL 
It  may  be  a  scarlet  woman  to  the  wise ; 
but  to  tlie  foolish  I  like  me,  it  ia  a  lov- 
ing, gentle  mother,  Adteu,  my  darUng ; 
Ihxm  winged  with  joy  wiU  pass  qmcMy 
to  us.  Tell  Mr.  Lea  I  won*t  romp  with 
him  unless  he  will  observe  the  old 
ooranont — ^not  ta  pindi  Qt  pull  my  hair 
down* 

'*Your  friend*  Eli^en." 

iMUr  from  Elten  to  Rose 

**  Deab  Eosb  ; — I  wrote  you  yester- 
day ;  hut  my  heart  is  so  Ml,  I  must 
write  again  to-day.  I  spoke  to  you  in 
one  of  my  letters  of  hnviag  made  the  ac- 
(^uaiatonco  of  a  Mrs,  Hooker — a  cb  arm- 
ing little  woman,  of  great  taste  and 
refinement*  She  has  a  beautiful  coun- 
try residence  three  miles  from  here — the 
only  ornamental  plaoo  iu  the  vicinity; 
and  I  often  longed  to  penetrate  its  mazy 
labyrinthiji  and  have  a  sight  and  sul^ 
of  the  green-house*  I  met  her  at  a 
store  iu  the  village,  where  we  were  both 
making  purchases,  and  was  struck  with 
her  lady-like  appearance,  her  beiievo- 
lent  face,  and  *  mfmi<:res  distLuguces/ 
I  had  the  curio jjity  to  niake  flume  in- 
quiiics  in  regard  to  her»  and  found  she 
was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
I  felt  drawri  towards  her;  for  there  is 
Dot  a  single  being  ia  this  sparse  tiejgh" 
borhood  for  whom  I  hare  any  iym- 
pathy  or  affection — not  that  I  am  ansto- 
eratic,  but  I  cannot  enjoy  the  society 
of  people  who  murder  the  king's  Eng- 
lish, wlio  are  set  and  bigoted,  and  can- 
not go  higher  in  literature  than  the 
third  or  fourth  class  reader.  Therefore 
I  felt  ft  gush  of  pleasure  when  I  saw 
Mrs,  Hooker  driving  up  our  avenue, 
and  went  out  to  welcome  her  ^th  the 
eogt^nesa  of  an  old  and  dear  friend. 
The  favorable  impresaioii  was  increased 
hy  Uer  kindUneia,  unaffocteduees,  and 


good  sense.   As  she  left,  she  add :  *  Wfl 

five  rather  fat  from  one  onotbert  and 
you  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go  out 
inueb^  I  shall  waive  ceremony,  and 
come  to  see  you  often — if  agreeable  to 
you,*  she  added  with  a  blush  that  made 
her  good  face  look  beautifuL 

"I  was  so  earnest  in  my  thanks  thut 
she  came  again  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and  today,  it  being  bnght  and  plea- 
sant, and  Phil  having  little  to  do,  I 
proposed  our  returning  her  visit.  He 
agreed,  and  I  went  up  stairs  to  dress 
myself*  I  heard  ifr,  Brookft*s  voica 
rumbling  below,  and  wondered  what  ho 
could  be  talking  about  so  continuously, 
I  went;  down  and  stopped  on  ^e  la^ 
step  to  tie  my  shoe ;  wMle  doing  so.  I 
caught  these  wordi : 

**  *  For  tny  part,  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  distillers,  I  would  not  let  my 
wife  visit  a  distiller *s  wife.  I  would 
ehun  them  as  I  would  poison.  PoieonJ 
they  a^  worse  than  poison ;  for  that 
only  kills  bodies,  and  (he^f  kill  sonla. 
The  hoimot  Mrs,  Hooker  dauntti  b  was 
bought  witli  a  mined  soul ;  the  chaii-s 
their  unthinking  gue^tis  i>it  in,  werisl 
purchased  with  money  wrested  iromi 
a  toiling  wife  with  kicks  and  blows,  and  1 
llie  cako  they  offer  was  stolen  from 
starved,  depraved  children.  I  would 
rather  sit  under  the  ri>of  of  an  open 
assassin  than  under  the  roof  of  that 
ely,  hypocritical  murderer  they  call  a 
distiller.  It  m  none  the  more  ChriBtiim 
or  respectable,  because  society  sanc- 
tiooB  It.  1  don't  wish  to  interfere  in 
this  matter.  You  ore  at  liberty  to  visit 
the  Hookers,  if  you  please ;  but  with 
my  consent  they  shall  not  cross  m^y 
threshold.  1  have  no  oilier  way  to 
show  my  disapproval  but  by  avoidance 
and  disgust  for  them,* " 

*'  I  stole  up  stairs,  and  here  I  am,  Bose,  1 
in  a  painful  tumult.    There  seems  to  be  ] 
so  much  that  is  just  and  right  in  whal 
he  says  ;  and  yet  I  am  so  weak,  princi^ 
pies  witli  me  fade  away  in  contact  with  ^ 
individuals,     I  alwnys  find  something  to 
admire,  and  think*  after  all,  that  they 
are  as  g<5od   as   I   am.     I   know  Mra, 
Hooker  u  butter — or  God  has  giv^  her 
a  false  face  and  impress.     Then  th^ro 
is  another  question;  is  thia  tlie  right 
course  ti>  put  down  di&tillers  ?     Do  ad- 
vise me,  liose,  for  I  can  tbiuk  af  nothing 
but  Uie  grief  of  losing  Mrs,  Hooker, 
and  treating  her  unkindly. 

**  Your  afiectionute 
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Ellen's  visit  to  town  was  presented 
hj  tho  iickse»9  of  JuDei  and  the  con* 
se^meut  desertioii  of  tbe  Dutch  girln, 
wliD  found  the  labors  rather  ardaou^* 
The  boya  sought  for  *'  help*'  in  Tain, 
and,  in  ftddition  to  the  hearieEt  duties^ 
tlio  nursing  of  the  Bick  devolved  upon 
EUea*  The  J  all  aided  lier  as  much  ns 
they  could ;  hut  thej  hod  uo  eiperieace 
in  **  woman's  work,'*  and  there  were 
ont-dcKir  claims  that  had  to  he  attended 
to.  Ellen  bore  up  two  day* ;  thf^  third, 
in  lifting  a  pot  of  potatoes  off  the  stove, 
her  weak  wrigta  gave  way,  and  let  pot-, 
putatoes,  and  boiling  water,  down  upott 
her  fe<3L  Her  shriek*  brought  in  Phil, 
who,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  grief, 
carried  her  up  stairs,  and  accused  ntai' 
self  in  such  hard  terms,  that  Ellen  ro- 
pressed  hor  groans  to  console  him. 
That  nJ^t  she  gave  birth  to  a  seren 
months*  infant^  l£at  wailed  a  few  hours, 
And  died  at  daybreak*  Her  gfi^f  ^t 
its  loss  was  greater  than  the  bodily  an- 
guish, and  when  thej  implored  her  to 
keep  her  raw  feel  6 till,  tihe  replied: 
^^Lay  my  chUd  across  ^em,  and  I  will 
not  move." 

Days  passed,  and  Ellen  knew  no- 
thing, llien  came  a  dim  consciousness 
of  loved  faces  about  bet — her  mother's 
frilled  cap  5een  throng  mist,  and 
Abby*fl  golden  curls  BoaUng  m  clouds. 
She  often  thought  she  was  dead^  and 
felt  a  feeble  happiness  at  being  freed 
firom  earth  ;  but  sudden  jjains  would 
break  the  Oliision,  and  convince  her  she 
still  belonged  to  the  ills  of  humanity. 
She  was  too  weak  to  reflect  or  care 
about  a&ythiDg,  and  tii^tlessly  picked  at 
the  bed-clothea  or  gazed  at  the  wall,  as 
if  there  were  a  mystio  fascination  in  its 
blank  eor&ce. 

Soon  she  heard  everything  that  was 
said,  and  knew  they  were  talking  of 
taking  her  to  her  town-homw?.  She 
amazed  them  by  suddenly  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  saying  with  a  flood  of  toare^ 
**  she  must  go  and  see  her  father." 

•*  Why,  Nelly,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
*  *  he*s  been  he  re  and  gone.  He  oonldn'  t 
Ipave  the  boys  alone  any  longer.  You'll 
see  him  soon." 

"  I  want  hin^o  car^ma  in  his  arms* 
and  sjng  to  mo—*  Oh  I  Mary,  when  the 
wild  wind  blows,'  *' 

**  Well,  well  go  to-morrow,  if  the 
doctor  will  let  you,"  Eaid  Sirs,  Grey, 
cheerily. 


The  doctor  consented.  Ellen  was 
carried  on  a  bed,  felt  the  fresh  air  blow 
on  her  cheek,  saw  hHUt  naked  trees  and 
bouses  sweep  by  her,  and  realised  again 
that  she  waa  a  part  of  the  moving  and 
living* 

How  beautiful  Ellen^s  room  was, 
with  its  warm,  rich  hangings,  pictures, 
vases,  statue ttest  and  innumerable  hoa- 
quets  —  tokens  of  soHcitons  friends. 
There  were  oranges,  lemons,  preserves^ 
and  highly-seasoned  preparations  enondi 
sent  her  to  have  been  the  rotn  of  the 
strongest  stomach.  One  tow-headed 
boyi  whom  she  hod  taught  in  Sunday- 
school,  gave  her  a  drum,  and  another 
one,  she  had  saved  from  a  beating,  left 
a  piece  of  Burgundy  pitch  at  the  door 
with  a  message  that  it  was  the  best 
kind  to  chew. 

Rose  sat  by  her  bcd-sidet  snoothed 
her  pillow,  and  dressed  tenderly  her 
blistered  feet-  The  patient  smiled  at 
the  nurse. 

Mr,  Grey  let  business  take  care  of 
itsclfi  and  walked  up  and  down  with 
Ellen's  head  cuddled  on  his  broad  shoul- 
der, singing  the  melancholy  air  of 
"  Oh !  Maryt  when  the  wild  wind  blows,** 
or  the  spriglitlier  ones  of  **  Come  under 
my  piaidie,"  ''*  Green  grow  the  lashes 
Ot"  '*  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and 
so  forth.  His  voice  was  not  famous, 
but  it  pleased  Ellen  as  much  now  as  in 
her  childhood's  ilbess  ;  and  she  fancied 
herself  again  the  helpless  little  being 
BO  often  pillowed  on  his  breast,  gazir^ 
into  his  face  with  rcrerence^for  he  was 
to  her  faultless,  the  greatest  and  beet 
man  that  walked  the  earth.  He  made 
a  roughi  two- wheeled  wagon,  and  when 
his  arms  were  tired,  rolled  her  about  in 
the  long  hall,  comfortable  with  furnace 
heat  As  drowsiness  crept  over  her,  he 
sat  in  the  neit  room,  playing  on  the 
flute,  wild,  plaintive  Scotch  airs.  He 
never  had  had  a  master,  and  was  inc-apa- 
ble  of  difficult  execution,  but  his  "  em- 
bouchure" wai  sweet  and  liquid,  and  he 
played  with  sentiment.  It  seemed  to 
Ellen  to  turn  into  a  human  voice,  and 
she  swelled  03  she  listened,  till  tears 
were  forced  out  of  her  eyes — good  tears 
that  watered  the  barren  waste  parched 
up  by  the  long  dnjught.  She  had  wept 
over  wounded  feelings;  but  these  tears, 
called  forth  by  music,  were  tiie  first  she 
had  shed  for  the  lost  poetry  and  beauty 
of  her  emtence.     They  eased  the  dull 
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acbln^i  and  did  much  to  ud  lier  rapid 

Phil  caniQ  down  ofteni  and  itayed 
sereral  diijs  at  a  time.  The  genial 
atmo^pliore  made  bim  bloom  out,  too ; 
andwno  can  tell  Ellen*s  amazemeut  wid 
J07,  one  mormng,  wbcn  h*^  came  iii  witb 
a  fiower-pot  in  mn  baudi  a  beautiful  tea - 
rose  bush  in  it^  filled  with  flowers  and 
buds.  He  looked  mtlier  ^he^^piah,  as 
he  offered  It  to  her  with  a  kiss,  and 
glanced  ncrvouglj  at  the  door,  while 
she  clung  to  his  neck  to  hide  her  momt 
ejes. 

Oh!  Phil,  Phil!  Afraid  of  being 
caught,  offering  up  incense  on  the  altar 
of  TovG.  If  thou  wert  uot  the  victim 
of  falso  edueatioiii  thou  wouldet  bo  &3 
p^reat  a  hypocrite  and  liar  as  Peter 
denying  hh  mastor^Peteri  who  had 
Houl  enough  to  recognize  the  sublimity 
of  the  Lord*  but  not  enough  to  find  hia 
greatest  glory  lq  confeaaiitg  it^ 


It  was  the  earliest  spring  ilay  of  the 
year.  The  last  icicle  had  oozed  away^ 
and  the  earth  yielded  to  the  foot  with 
sinking  elasticity.  Tufts  of  grass,  stiff 
and  dark  with  tl^e  old  age  of  a  past 
year,  peeped  up  here  and  there,  from 
the  rutted  ground.  A  crumpled  look 
told  that  thoy  had  battled  throuijh  the 
Lmg,  dreary  winter,  but  to  reyel  in  a 
few  hours*  sunshine,  ere  they  gave  place 
to  ft  new  generation.  Martins  twittered 
unceaaingly,  wheeling  in  graduating  cir- 
cles around  their  little  homesteads, 
grimed  with  smoke,  and  bedaubed  with 
the  straws  and  dust  of  a  long  ancestry, 

*»  Who  would  think,'*  munnTiied  Mr, 
Brown  I  as  he  hurried  along  tho  etreet, 
**  tliat  thifi  silence  andtmiguoT  hide  iuch 
wondrous  workings  ?  The  earth  is 
throbbing,  the  air  quivering  with  its  un- 
born, yet  no  ear  is  nice  enough  to  catch 
it.  It  will  burst  open  us  in  verdure, 
leaf  and  flower,  and  we  shall  receive  it 
m  emotbnlesa  as  we  would  a  collar 
come  in  from  the  wash-  I  wonder  if 
this  is  Ut.  Grey^s  ?  It  must  be.  What 
a  lingular,  beautiful  placo  in  the  heart 
of  a  city." 

Just  6ien»  a  pleasant  Toice  said  "good 
morning,  Mr*  Brown;'*  and  turning 
around,  ho  was  cordiallj  greeted  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  had  just  come  from  Owl- 
oopse. 

"  I  hardly  exx^ected  to  see  you  here,** 
said  the  ktter. 


'  I  am  possbg  through  town  to  re^ 
turn  homfii**  replied  Mr.  Brown* 

"  How  has  the  cause  sped  ?** 

*i  Very  well     I  find  a  wouderful  in- 
crease of   iiiterest.     Adams's  leotures,  , 
that  scarcely  drew  three  people  a  few  J 
years   agOi  liave  been  well  attended  in 
number    and    respectahiUty.     What   a 
eplendid  wall  this  is  I     It   must  have 
cost  a  fortune  itself,  to  put  it  up  around! 
io  vast  an  extent,*' 

•*  Yes/*  said  Mr.  Brooks  dryly,  •*  it 
is  to  inch  wall^  wo  owe  the  eiistence 
of  poverty*  ^lany  a  homeless  head  ] 
might  have  been  sheltered  by  the  bricks 
and  mortar  placed  here  to  proTent  the 
eyes  of  a  brother  from  enjoying  evBii 
the  sight  of  wealth.'* 

"  Perhaps  they  have  fruits  or  raro 
plants  to  protect/-  suggested  Sir.  Brown» 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  answer,  and  they^^ 
passed  in  silence  through  the  vast  arch- 
ed gate  that  swung  to  behind  them  with 
a  ponderous  clank.  The  broad  carrtago* 
road  wound  before  them,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  cedar,  arbor-vitaDt  larch, 
and  fir.  Their  sombre  tints  set  off  the 
soft  blue  of  the  skyi  and  relieved  tho 
skeleton  trees  whoso  branches  formed  a 
network  all  around.  I'he  house,  though 
of  brick,  was  in  the  low,  irregular  form  I 
of  a  CBontry  house.  There  was 
strange  miituro  of  rural  and  cultivated 
beauty,  as  if  the  owner  had  sought  to 
compromise  between  haunting  rccoHec-  , 
tions  of  youth  and  growing  temptations  ' 
of  cosmopolitan  wealth.  Ducks  and 
gee  so  swam  in  the  oblong  pond,  beside 
the  stately  swan,  keeping  at  careful  dis- 
tance from  the  mist  of  spray  that  fell 
around  the  fomitaiu,  or  diving  down 
after  fish  under  the  leaves  of  the  pond- 
lily.  Chick  en  s  roam  ed  at  large,  an  d  some 
paces  beliind  the  eonservatorj  might 
be  seen  the  open  palings  of  a  long  coop. 
A  patch  of  stubble,  still  further  back, 
showed  that  com  had  been  raised  there. 

Mr.  Brooks's  face  grew  more  rigid, 
and  his  eyes  sterner,  as  it  took  in  the 
encroachments  of  city  luxuries*  He 
made  no  remark  till  they  passed  the 
pond,  when  he  said : 

"  I  cnn*t  imagine  what  people  make  a 
stagnant  pool  for,  and  keep  it  under 
their  noses  as  a  thing  of  beauty !  It  ia 
like  them,  though,  to  forsake  Hvine 
waters,  and  paddle  in  the  dend  sea  of 
their  sins/' 

"  Let  us  not  judge  ruthlessly,''  replied 
Mrs.  Brown,  *•  lest  we  be  swallowed  up 
in  it  aa  we  pass/* 
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Wlien  the  J  neared  tbe  dcw>r,  Mr. 
Brawn  remarked  tliat  lie  gUouId  like  to 
look  at  the  grounds  befc^re  going  in. 

'*  1  will  excuse  yoa,"  he  added,  *'  as 
yon  mti?t  be  impntieitt  to  see  Phil.^^ 

'*  I  \mxQ  some  important  btismega 
witb  hmif  wbich  must  be  dooe  before 
bonking  honrs ;  so  I  sball  have  to  let 

fJu  go  alone.  You  wtU  come  in  soon, 
suppose?" 

**  Yes,wben  1  baTe  satisfied  my  curi- 
osity,*' 

Mr.  Brooks  rang  the  bell*  and  Mr« 
Drown  tamed  o^  into  a  side  avenue* 

"  Thank  heaven !  he  didn't  come 
with  me  S"  mattered  Mr,  Brown*  *•  He 
would  bavo  made  tliis  bright  day  a 
moeketjt  and  Ibis  bcautifaT  garden  a 
gaunt  apectre.  He  has  looked  through 
a  microscope  at  bumonityi  andt  like  the 
man  who  saw  animdeuks  in  water, 
tarns  &om  the  healthful  beverage  m  dis- 
gust. Their  little  sins,  even  their  kind- 
^  weakneasest  have  swollen  into  mon- 
aters.  Poor  Ellen!  io  young,  lovely, 
and  sensitive !  Wliat  a  sweet  0ower 
is  withering  in  that  arid  wa^te/' 

Ho  threw  himself  in  a  clrcukr  bench 
that  encompassed  a  giant  oak,  and 
seemed  lost  m  revery. 

By  and  by,  Le  beard  Mt.  Brooks's 
and  Phil's  voices.  He  was  conseious 
they  sought  him ;  but  a  dn*amy,  deli- 
cious mood  was  on  him,  and  he  shrank 
from  tJioir  practical  presence*  The 
great  trunk  hid  him,  Tbey  passed  on, 
and  be  saw  them  go  out  the  gate  with 
a  hurried  step. 

Still  be  sat  theret  and  did  not  move 
till  a  clear  voice  rose  tremblingly  on 
the  air.  It  was  faint  and  weak,  and 
SFtopped  after  a  few  notes,  as  if  amazed 
at  Its  own  deficiency*  Again  it  rose  a 
little  holder  and  stronger*  It  seemed  too 
diffident  to  shape  itself  into  a  definite 
mil  better  sung  in  former  times,  but 
gushed  cut  in  vague,  ori^nal  melody,  as 
if  mme  pent-ap  jeBxnmg  of  its  own 
must  have  expression. 

Mr.  Brown  stole  around  to  the  side 
of  tbo  tree  that  faced  the  bouse.  The 
nn-ateiis  window  was  open.  The  sun 
i£o&e  aalant  on  k,  hgbting  up  a  soft 
profile i  The  lips  moved,  but  the  sound 
grew  feebler,  and  the  chest  beaved  with 
miiguc.  EUen  bowed  ber  head  on  the 
irindow-fiill,  like  one  dejected. 


Mr*  Brown  plonged  into  a  sequestered 


path,  and  tbere  paced  distractedly  np 
and  down*  Suddenly,  as  if  shakiDg  off 
a  painful  thought,  and  submitting  to  an 
invlncibte  obstacle,  be  advanced  with  a 
determined  step« 

Abby  was  rolling  a  hoop  before  tbo 
Lougo  ;  she  looked  bashfully  at  bim, 
and  commenced  retreating ;  but,  catch- 
ing his  glance  again,  seemed  ^wn  to 
approach. 

"Is  Mrs,  Brooks  able  to  see  any 
one  T"  he  asked. 

"  That's  sister  Nelly,  you  mean  I" 

"Yes*" 

"  Oh  I  certainly ;  she  eats  down-stairs 
all  the  time  now,  and  she  bas  seen  ever 
so  many  people.  She  has  promised  to 
come  down  and  to  see  us  dance  to-mor- 
row night*     I  am  going  to  dance  J' 

**TIiat's  risbtj  will  you  dance  with 
me,  if  thej^ll  let  me  come  ?" 

**  Do  you  know  Nelly  !" 

'*Yes.'^ 

**Does  she  like  yon?" 

»*  I  beheve  she  does*'* 

*'Then  I'll  dance  with  yon,"  said 
Abby,  taking  bis  band  confidently,  and 
leading  him  into  the  house. 

EUen  soon  made  her  appearance, 

"I  am  80  glad  to  se^  you  J"  said  she^ 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  band.  **  I 
feel  6&d  to-day.  I  tried  to  sing,  and 
find  I  have  nearly  lost  my  voice  and 
execution." 

*•  Yon  mustn*t  let  that  distress  you,*' 
repKed  be.  **  It  is  the  effect  of  illness, 
and  will  pass  away  as  you  gain  strenitth* 
Do  take  a  piano  home  with  you,  Mrs* 
Brooks.  I  have  some  pieces  that  will 
haunt  you  gloriously ;  among  others,  a 
few  dueta  for  piano  and  violin.  I  shaH 
bring  my  violin  next  fall,  expressly; 
and,  if  Mr.  Brooks  doesn't  acknowledge 
himself  a  better  man,  while  he  listens, 
he  has  less  humanity  in  him  than  I 
supposed*" 

*»  He  bas  a  great  deal  of  hnmanity," 
answered  Ellen  ;  **  but  so  little  fondness 
for  music,  that  be  could  Hve  his  life  out 
without  feeling  a  craving  for  it;  and 
anything  that  goes  beyond  what  he  baa 
set  down  the  *  intention  of  music*  to  be, 
would  wound  bis  ear  and  his  principles, 
I  have  been  told  he  wouldn't  go  to  bear 
Jenny  Lind,  or  any  of  the  great  artists, 
because  they  did  not  advocate  reform. 
Ho  preferred  reserving  his  money  for 
abohtion  and  temperance-smgers.  ^  I 
am  afraid  I  shouldn^t  be  happy  singing 
abolition  and  temperance  all  the  time- 
I  hear  it  talked  so  much,  I  need  musio 
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aa  a  reks At i^in ,  You '  U  think  m  e  selfisb ," 
continued  f  he ;  **  biat,  I  <JojiH  know 
how  it  igf  I  feel  the  importance  of  these 
|;reat  questiona,  &nd  jet  my  mind  won't 
fitick  to  them-  I  must  b«  worldly.  I 
don*t  take  them  to  heart  exclusivelyi  aa 
I  ought  to." 

She  said  thia  m  HFingljj  as  if  to  herself, 
and  looked  m  humble  and  contrit**,  that 
Mr,  Brown  was  touched.  Notwithstand- 
ing) he  laughed  aloud,  and  told  her  he 
hoped  sho  wouldn't  take  anything  to 
tear*  (exclusively, 

**  There  is  nothing,"  eaid  he,  "  bo 
fatal  to  our  right  development  as  ciclu- 
aivenees :  it  turns  us  ci&er  into  cjnics, 
Of  kiodlj  monomnniaes,  or  hores*  Trust 
mopo  in  yourself,  Mrs,  Brooks ;  follow 
out  your  own  impulses.  Who  knows 
but,  after  Usteiiiiig  a  year  or  two  to  a 
high  order  of  music,  Mr.  Brooks  might 
not  like  it  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
firmest  of  us  are  often  insensibly  bent ; 
and  Mr.  Brooks  needs  bending,  sadly. 
The  awe  his  auEtcrity  and  absorption  m 
Croat  principles  inspire,  prevents  his 
hebg  attacked  and  seeing  nis  errors  of 
judgment,  I  know  of  no  greater  mis- 
fortune to  an  eiacting  man  than  to  be 
surrounded  by  unduo  homoge*  Gentle 
revolts  and  a  firm  fldhereuec  to  ono*s 
own  line  of  action,  are  the  best  means 
to  disarm  or  correct  it  You,  in  your 
position,  have  the  power  to  do  ao," 

Ellen  reddened,  paled,  and  shrank* 

**  Oh,  I  cannot^  I  cannot  !^'  she  cried. 
**  I  havo  no  strength  to  combat,  no  wis- 
dom to  J  u  d  go .  Porh  aps  my  owniinpulses 
mislead  me,  and  in  time  I  shall  he  able 
to  cost  off  these  fervent  yeanungs  after 
the  gracog  of  life.  Eesistance  would 
increase  the  coldness,  and  I  should 
freeze  to  death.  I  must  havo  love-— it 
is  weak ;  everybody  says  I  am  weak," 
with  a  burst  of  tears-  **  1  am  sorry  I 
can*t  help  it.  It  must  bo  tny  back/' 
she  added,  deprecatingly,  after  a  pause. 
**  It  crawls  and  crisps  up  when  I  am 
frightened  or  unhappy,  and  takes  away 
all  my  strength." 

She  sat  with  her  himds  presied  against 
h^r  back,  looking  so  frogtle,  pale^  and 
trembling,  that  Mr,  Brown  felt  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
warfare  or  independence  into  her. 

**  Ellen,"  said  be,  moved  out  of  eon- 
Tentional  rules,  '*you  will  die  if  you 
remain  there.  Talk  frankly  witJi  your 
husband.  Concealed  sacrihces  or  suf* 
fering  on  either  side  are  wicked  in  love. 
What  could  you  think  of  PbO,  if  ho 


should  hide  from  you  something 
was  wearing  away  his  life  ?" 

"He couldn't/' said  she,  quickly ; 
should  see  it;  I  should  find  it  out.*' 

She  arose  hastily,  as  If  alartned  at 
the  words  that  had  slipped  horn  ber 
unawares* 

*^It  is  Tery  warm  hero;  my  hemA 
throbs." 

'♦  Yon  had  better  breath©  the  fresh 
air  a  httle  while.  I  have  not  seen  the 
hack  part  of  the  grounds,  not  knowing 
whether  it  was  permissihle," 

**  Oh  i  I  am  glad  you  Ve  not ;  it's  such 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  show  them  V 

She  wrapped  herself  up  carefully, 
and  they  were  soon  wending  their  way 
down  a  graveled  walk  in  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

XI. 

Mr.  Grey*s  '*  place,"  as  it  was  called, 

occupied  the  whole  depth  and  breadth 
of  a  square.  He  had  purchased  it  years 
ago,  when  property  was  cheap,  and  had 
never  been  willing  to  part  with  a  foot 
ofit.  "HemuHthaveroomto  breathe, " 
he  said ;  and  his  broad  chest  looked  as 
if  he  had  had  it,  Mr,  Brown  imagined 
the  back  part  devoted  to  g^deuin^,  and 
was  surprised  when,  after  passing  a 
little  vegetable-patch,  they  came  upon 
what  seemed  to  be  an  impenetribfe 
thicket. 

'*Well,*^  said  EUen,  gravely,  "what 
are  we  going  Ui  do  now?  We  ejan^t  get 
through  that.'* 

**  Not  without  being  well  seiatched, 
Tlieyare  blackberry  bushes,  I  believe." 

"  Yesj  there  used  to  be  a  path  last 
year,  but  I  think  they  must  have  closed 
It  up." 

Mr,  Brown  went  forward  ond  sideways 
to  ci|>lor<5,  Ellen  stood  still,  with  a 
mischievous  smilo  lurking  round  har 
mouth. 

Mr,  Brown  came  back.  He  could 
find  no  trace  of  a  path ;  they  might  as 
well  turn  round  again. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  crackling 
noise ;  tlie  hushes  before  them  parted, 
and  Abhy^^  golden  head  peered  through. 

Ellen  clapped  her  hands,  and  laughed 
at  Mr.  Brown's  bewilderment. 

'*  I  should  have  made  you  search, 
and  search  again,"  she  said,  **  if  Abhy 
had  not  betrayed  it*  Tou  needn't  fear 
being  pricked  ;  the  thorns  have  been 
cut  ofT  there,  and  the  bushes  made  to 
ti'ail  over,  on  purpose,  to  oonooal  the 
opening." 
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"Nellj,*'  cried  AbUy,  "come,  lielp 
me  to  find  my  fawn ;  t£e  string  broke, 
and  he^s  run  &waj.'* 

They  tntt'red  a  narrow,  boaten  foot- 
path* The  low  bTamble-skirting  soon 
gaye  place  to  a  forest  as  den^  as  any 
m  the  most  solitiyy  region  of  Xk^  west- 
era  wild^*  The  path  was  lost  In  the 
mass  of  moist  autuma  leavest  wbo^e 
crampling  scarcely  broke  now  the  stLU- 
*iieai  of  3ie  air*  Hero  and  there  they 
were  pierced  by  the  blood-root  and 
anemone — delicate,  pale  heads  that 
made  one  wonder  whence  cama  the 
strength  to  raise  and  part  that  matted, 
ieafy  net- 

Mr*  Brown  walked  silently  on»  *'  I 
eee  now,"  he  thought,  **  whero  she  drew 
in  a  gr^at  part  of  the  poety  tiaat  no 
dreajr  oreath  of  ^ases^  can  chiU." 

An  omnibtia  rambled  by ;  he  started ; 
the  forest  illusion  was  bo  perfect,  that  , 
he  had  forgotten  a  great  city  was  arotmd 


'*  ilt-  Brown,"  emd  Ellen,  "you  are 
as  still  as  a  mouse.  Everybody  cries 
out,  on  first  coming  into  tbLs  wood.^' 

*''  I  have  cried  oat,  too ;  but  it  was  so 
deep,  the  roar  of  the  wind  bore  it  off  as 
its  own." 

"  Thero  h  my  favorite  seat  Wait  a 
minute." 

She  disappeared  in  tlio  hollow  of  a 
great  sycamore,  whose  twin  trunks 
formed,  near  their  common  root*  an 
am^le  eaiy-chair,  and  soon  cam©  out 
again,  with  a  long  cushion, 

**It  hangs  on  a  peg  in  there,  and 
keeps  quite  dry.  Sit  down  ;  as  soon  as 
I  hare  reatfld  awhile,  Ahby,  I'll  help 
yon  look  for  the  fawn," 

"  I  won*t  stay,  if  you* re  so  still," 
said  tha  child,  peerishly.  **It'fl  just 
like  a  church,  here." 

"Get  me  &om^  moss  and  flowers, 
then,  and  TU  arrange  you  a  pretty  bas- 
ketful." 

Abby  scampered  off  delightedly. 


"  She  is  right,"  said  Ellen ;  *"  a  forest 
always  produces  in  mo  the  same  im- 
pression as  a  gnmd  church,  filled  with 
music ;  or  ratlier,  perhiipsi  a  church  re- 
minds me  of  the  musical  stillneaa  and 
rellmous  elevatbu  felt  in  the  woods. 
0  \  Air.  Brown,  can  it  really  bo  wrong 
to  go  to  church  ?^' 

**  What  I"  cried  Sir*  Brown,  in  a  tone 
of  the  greatf^  perplexity. 


**  Mr*  Brooks  layii  thews  ara  only  two 
or  three  zmnistera  in  the  United  States 
who  do  their  duty ;  and  he  will  not  lend 
Ms  countenance  to  any  bread  and  butter 
panderers,  who  keep  silent  on  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  He  adheres 
stoutly  to  his  resolution,  and  has  not 
seen  an  altar  those  twenty  years »  More- 
over, ho  has  a  horror  of  churches  in 
themselTes,  He  sajs  they  tend  to  pride 
and  vain  glory,  and  swallow  up  a  fund 
of  riches,  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  poor.  Decoration  is  the  bane  of 
hi  a  eye.  The  more  costly  the  temple, 
the  darker  falls  on  it  the  shadow  of  his 
wrath*  He  would  batter  them  all  down 
— from  the  oldest  master-piece  of  a 
dead  nation,  to  tbo  poorer  imitation?, 
sprung  up  in  a  night.  His  children 
have  been  trained  in  the  same  feeling ; 
and  I  have  not  crossed  the  threshold  of 
a  church  since  I  went  to  the  farm. 
They  were  wiUing  to  t^e  me  there; 
but  the  vlQage,  you  know,  is  several 
miles  dis^tant,  ana  one  of  them  would 
have  had  to  wait  for  me  in  the  carriage, 
out  in  the  cold.  I  often  pined  to  hear 
some  preaching;  to  sit  in  a  beautiful,  sol* 
emn  building,  with  the  breath  of  a  multi- 
tude rising  and  bursting  thKiugh  tho 
organ-ptpes,  In.  great,  quivering  tones ; 
to  feci  hearts  throb  at  holy  words,  in 
unison  with  mine." 

Her  face,  kindled  with  enthusiasm, 
threw  an  ominous  light  in  Mr.  Brown's 
mind.  The  more  she  opened  her  na- 
ture to  him  J  the  moro  he  trembled  for 
her  future, 

"Ellen,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  true 
oriental,  in  love  of  form  and  gor- 
geous fancy.  Why  are  you  so  afraid 
of  what  you  call  prejudices — that  is, 
nrevious  education  1  It  is  well  not  to 
DO  too  confident  in  one's  self,  but  it  is 
ill  to  be  too  mistrustful*  You  are  as 
apt  to  reject  the  good  for  the  biid,  as 
the  bad  for  the  good.  In  excess  of  hu- 
nnlity,  yon  cast  away  your  juJgraent- 
anehor,  and  run  the  risk  of  lieing  tossed 
forever  on  the  wave  of  each  succeed- 
ing opinion.  They  may  bear  you  to  a 
safe  harbor,  but  are  more  likely  to  dash 
you  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  in  the  infinite 
waste  of  mineVs-the'only-true*Tiew.  As 
I  said  to  you  before,  consult  your  own 
soul  and  instincts.  We  should  judge 
ourselves  with  the  same  fainieas  we 
would  another,  and  with  the  respect  due 
to  one  of  God^s  creatures.  If  you  have 
done  60,  you  must  know  that  your  heart 
is  mainly  good,  and  worthy  of  some  be- 
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Hef  in  itself.  You  long  to  kneels  gitie 
hj  side  witli  the  lowly  and  htgli ;  to  fed 
in  common  the  sacred  tnitha  of  reli- 
gion, mingled  witli  the  poetry  of  music » 
and  the  beauty  of  art;  jet  you  are 
doubtful  of  the  worth  of  tliia  sentiment, 
nnloas  tho  minister  cooforma  to  certain 
condltioDs  you  impose.  Ellen  i  Ellea  ! 
if  some  one  hoi  heen  uhli^  to  give  birth 
to  such  a  doubt  in  you»  must  I  believe 
thtit  it  could  find  there  congomal  soil 
for  Jta  growth  !" 

His  voice  was  excited  and  reproach- 
ful. Ei!en  sighed.  Ko  answer  oamo  to 
her,  Tem*ft  welled  up.  Mr.  Brown 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  a  few 
times,  and  then  scaled  himself  again 
beside  her. 

"  I  forget,**  said  he»  gently,  **  tbiit 
many  new  thoughts  have  crovvdod  npon 
you,  lately,  and  that  many,  stronger  imd 
wiser  than  you,  nro  now  following  in  the 
wake  of  fanatical  leaders.  Ellen,  I  knew 
Mr*  Brooks  when  he  was  a  young  man^ 
that  is  about  tlurty-fivei  and  I  twenty. 
Ho  was  distinguished  for  his  exacti- 
tude k  church  attendajice  ;  cited  as 
a  model  of  the  congregation.  Was 
he  a  worse  man  than  he  h  now  ?  All  I 
can  say  is,  tliat  ha  was  gentler,  and 
mingled  more  generally  with  his  kind. 
What  alienates  him  from  church  T  He 
proclaims  it  loudly  :  tho  indifference 
or  lukewarmness  of  clergymen  on  the 
sul>)ects  that  preoccupy  nim  now^ — tho 
priest  trodden  dowiij  notliingmoro  lo||i- 
cal  than  to  destroy  tho  altar,  raze  tlie 
temple.  The  question  is  to  know  if  the 
pulpit  must  he  a  tribune ;  tho  church  an 
echo  of  the  debates  of  congress,  the 
equabbles  of  clubs,  the  uproar  of  streets ; 
irthe  mission  of  the  priest  is  to  address 
Jiimielf  to  actual  passions^  to  reduce  bis 
sermon  to  tho  value  of  an  individual 
counsel,  a  political  opinion,  a  vote,  or 
to  insinuate  into  minds  and  hearts  those 
high  principles  of  wisdom  and  charity 
which  command  passions,  tranquilli^o 
human  judgments,  and  make  us  walk 
Straight,  in  the  mids^t  of  facts  and  events. 
Ellen,  when  wo  have  toUcd,  voted,  dis- 
puted«  all  the  week,  we  need  repose  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  we  want  to  hear  words  of 
I  peaco  and  union— to  raise  our  soul  to 
(the  Creator — to  pray.  The  divinities 
of  Homer  desceca  among  meui  and  tho 
battle  grows  fiercer*  Let  us  not  pull 
Qod  down  to  the  level  of  our  passioni^t 
hot  rise  above  them  to  meet  Itim,  and 
nuity  wUl  ensue*  In  church,  all  the 
ftDgularitioi  of  life  are  smoothed ;  and 


competitions,  antipathies,  rancors,  kneel 
heist  do  each  other,  stilled  by  the  word 
of  God,  Suppose,  now,  that  the  min- 
ister  broaches  one  of  the  exciting 
subjects  m  public  agitata un.  ^Vhat 
happens?  Ellen,  have  you  not  heard 
pew  doors  bang,  and  Been  angry  men 
etalk  out  of  church  I  at  the  mfiamed 
words  of  tho  preacher?  Behold  tho 
flock,  that  had  come  from  different 
places^  by  severEd  roads,  to  quench 
their  thirst  at  the  same  source »  divided. 
There  rem  am  round  tho  preacher  only 
those  who  accord  with  him,  and  he  has 
lost  tho  chance  of  working  upon  the 
Tery  heails  that  most  needed  to  be 
touched.  What  good  will  he  have 
done  t  Tho  work  of  Christ  would  not 
be  complete*  if  it  did  not  bear  in  itself 
a  balm  for  all  sufferings  a  truth  for  evegr 
error,  a  lesson  for  each  century,  Hu 
fecund  word  is  tho  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  to-morrow;  it  is  clear  in  itself, 
and  answers  all  wants*  Let  ministers 
seek  only  to  penetrate  with  it  those  who 
iissemble  to  listen  to  themi  and  a  timo 
will  inevitablj^  come,  when  all  mankind 
will  bo  sufficiently  nourished  in  dlvlno 
love,  and  slavery  will  fall  from  the 
world,  like  a  rotten  fruit  from  the 
tree." 

Mr.  Brown's  voice  rose  prophetaeally, 
and  something  quite  near,  repeated, 
"from  the  tree*** 

Ho  looked  around,  startled, 

**  It's  the  echo,  said  Ellen,  in  a 
frightened  whii^perj  for  Mr,  Brown's 
earnest  words  had  cast  abroad  a  solemn 
spelL  **  T  always  sit  here,  because  it 
answers  mo  when  I  sing*" 

"Sing  now,  then — ^do ;  and  chase  that 
goblin  li>ok  from  your  face.  I  havo 
borod  and  oppresBcd  you  with  a  prosy 
sermoa ;  yet  there  is  Homethiog  1  long 
to  say  yet     Are  you  tired  V* 

**Ko,  not  at  all.*' 

She  plucked  an  anemone  ft  at  grew 
between  the  gnarled  roots  at  his  feeti 
and  handed  it  to  him,  sayiJii^i  reproach- 
fuliyr 

"  Look !  you've  nearly  crushed  it, 
with  your  boot»*' 

lie  softly  smoothed  the  mangled  leaf 
that  !mog  down,  and  put  tho  Sower  in 
his  button-hol^, 

**  I  am  Sony  to  have  hurt  it,"  swd 
he,  *^  but  T  didn't  see  it  ?  so  I  am  not  fto 
much  to  blame*** 

Ellen  ^liled  at  hJs  gravity.  She  an* 
BWered  quickly : 

'*  You  needn't  laugh ;  you  believe  na 
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firmlf  as  I  do,  that  flowers  huve  fienaa* 

tiOD/' 

'*  So  I  do ;  so  I  do.*' 
**  Wliat  ebe  were  you  gobg  to  say  to 
me?" 

*"  To  beg  jou  to  go  to  cliuKjh  whea 
joa  caa,  oToa  if  art  adoma  it,  Oiir 
imagiiiatioii  loves  to  repcesi^nt  God  &ut* 
lOUDded  hf  all  glonGs*  beatitieSf  and 
splendors;  and  I  doubt  not  tliat  the 
CathoUo  clmrch  owes  to  the  pomp  of 
ita  worship,  to  the  poesj  of  its  rito?«, 
Iho  prepondonuice  it  has  enjoyed  until 
now,  in  Bpite  of  the  scjindalii  of  Homo, 
aod  til©  horrors  of  the  Inquisition." 

**  Pro  Ye  to  me  that  the  prettj  dress 
put  on  to  please  a  lov^r  u  an  InsigniE* 
oance ;  the  esohangteof  the  wedding  ring 
a  *  pktitnde' ;  the  flower"  (he  glanced 
anooniicioQsly  at  his  button- nole)  "pre- 
ferred dE  d<?ath,  an  Qbsardity ;  then,  I 
wilt  recognize  that  fonns,  symbols, 
cereroonies  are  words  Toid  of  sen^,  and 
that  all  external  signs  of  res  peel  and 
adoratioii  given  to  the  Divinity  ana  as 
ridicnlons  as  manifes^tiona  ef  our  love 
to  beings  wo  eherisb.  Then,  the  su- 
preme love  will  be  not  to  show  any, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  will  become  the  typo 
of  the  truo  lover." 

'"  Mr.  Brook»— a  lover!" 

The  idea  was  so  funny  that  Ellen 
and  Mr.  Brown  laughed  incirrily,  Mr. 
Blown  got  up  imitating  his  stiff,  fonnal 
gait,  cold,  stem  face,  and  oSered  his 
arm  to  EUen  with  a  sentimental  bow. 
They  waltzed  off  in  groat  glee,  follow- 
ing the  iweep  of  the  wtdl,  and  oalling 
aloud  to  Abby. 

She  soon  came  limping  up  to  themi 


leading  a  little  brown  fawn  that  strag- 
gled hard  to  get  away. 

*^  Oh  *  Mr,  Bftiwn,  do  lead  it  for  me- 
lt has  broken  the  itring  twice,  and  now 
jfs  so  short,  it  tires  my  arm  so.  3e«J 
how  it  pulia.  Bad  little  thing!  P^l 
been  ehasing  after  it  ever  since  I  lefl 
yon,  and  fell  down  and  scraped  my 
knee.     Look  here  I" 

Her  stocking  was  eovered  with  1>lood; 
her  face  dripping  with  p«*rspiration,  and 
her  hair  rolled  up  in  tight  carls  irom 
it^  m<tij^t,  blowsy  coudltion, 

"We'll  let  Ndly,  as  you  caH  her,  lead  1 
tlie  fawn,  and  FU  lead  yon.  You*  11  tnok^ 
yourself  eick  rnimin*  m  long  and  hard,*' 

lie  took  her  np  in  his  arms,  bound 
his  handkerchief  round  her  knee,  and 
started  off  with  her."     Ellen  followed 
with  the  fawn,  which  seemed  quite  docile  i 
as  soon  as  freed  from  Its  mlschievoiis  ' 
tormentor. 

The  fitm  was  now  in  its  Ti0Oii-day 
warmth,  the  Kky  bine,  and  cloudless. 
The  balmy  spring  lur  was  full  of  hope 
and  happiness*  Abby  had  fallen  asleep  , 
on  Mr,  Br*3wn*a  shoulder,  HEs  step 
was  dow,  and  he  stopped  often  to  resti 
as  if  anxious  to  prolong  some  pleasant 
dream  that  wm  fast  passing  away.  Ellen 
thatikr^d  him  simply  for  the  weight  ho 
had  taken  from  her  spirits  ^'uid  the  cour- 
age he  had  pv«n  her  to  beKeve  more  in 
herself.  **  To  beJieve,''  she  said  sadly, 
"not  to  act'* 

The  dlnner-bcU,  mng  furiously  by  an 
Impattant  hand.,  warned  them  that  the 
Bummons  mnit  hare  been  made  once  or 
twice  before  ;  oiid.  hastening  their  pace, 
tljey  soon  raaohed  the  house. 


SONNET. 

THE  hungry  flame  hath  never  yet  been  hot, 
To  him  who  won  his  name  a  cr^Dwn  of  ^e ; 
But  it  doth  ask  a  stroager  soul  and  higher. 
To  bear,  not  longing  for  a  prouder  lot. 
Those  martyrdoms  whereof  the  world  knows  not — 
Hope  wrcated  with  fosty  soom,  the  faiOi  of  youth 
Wasted  in  seeming  vain  defense  of  truth. 
Greatness  o'ertopt  with  baseness,  and  fame  got 
Too  late : — yet  this  most  bitter  task  was  meant 
For  those  right  worthy  in  such  cause  to  plead, 
And»  tlierefore,  Grod  sent  poets,  man  content 
To  live  in  humbleness  and  body^s  need, 
If  ihf^y  may  tread  the  path  where  Jesus  wenlt 
Acid  sow  one  grain  of  love's  eternal  seed* 
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E\T!lRY  part  of  our  globe  has  iti 
beauties  and  iU  obarms;  aud  hn 
who  has  traveled  much*  hriiigst  per- 
baps,  no  richer  ti^easure  home  from  bss 
roving  thuu  the  power  to  Bee  what 
is  striking  and  beautiful,  evea  in  the 
poorest  region,  the  mo*£  arid  country* 
Does  not  even  the  dtjsert  Saliara  paint* 
on  the  heated,  quivering  air^  images  of 
paai^mg  splendor  1  In  the  very  borne 
of  desolation ,  palm- shaded  oases  greet, 
like  desert-dreams,  tlie  weary  oar  a  van ; 
porphyry  rocks  rise  in  fantastic  ruins, 
and^  tlie  menpr  tinkle  of  tho  camera 
beil,  chiming  in  with  the  pilgrim^a  low 
chant,  breaks  like  jubilant  angels*  voices 
upon  the  solemn  Eilenc4J,  On  the 
tmnks  of  the  gigantic  rivers  of  South 
America,  primeval  fbre6t$  hide  in  tlieir 
unhroken  night  the  marvels  of  tropical 
vegetation ;  parasitic  vines  wind  and 
trenre  their  airy  gorlauds  around  lofty 
troeBt  and  bind  the  queenly  palm  lo 
the  humble  mimosa.  Above,  hosts 
of  bright-plumed  parrots,  jeweled  hum- 
ming birds  and  respleodent  butter- 
flies bask  tn  the  brilliant  sunshine  and 
seem  to  live  hut  to  enjoy — bcluw,  in  the 
damp  dark  of  tlio  forest,  tlie  caiman 
wiigea  bis  bloody  war  against  the  wolf 
and  the  ounce,  Tho  tropics  are  gorge- 
ous in  their  luxuriant  beauty ;  the  mar* 
vels  of  the  desert  are  wondrous  and  weird; 
but  thero  is  a  land  on  earth  that  has 
still  greater  charms  and  more  dazzling 
upleudors*  This  is  the  homo  of  winter, 
where  he  dwells  in  grim  majesty  amid 
eternal  frost,  and  fashions ^  for  a  pastime, 
a  truly  wonderful  wo  rid,  not  of  marble 
and  costly  wood}  but  of  simple,  frozen 
water. 

5e  is  a  mamoian  like  no  othert  all 
over  the  world ;  Ught*  limpid  water  ho 
changes  by  tlio  mere  touch  of  his  wand 
into  crystal  bridges ;  the  dry,  dead  blade 
of  £;rass  ho  decks  with  jewelii  of 
brightest  hues,  and  the  gigatitio  tree 
even  he  loves  to  clotbe  in  light,  trans- 
pare  nt  armor.  At  night  on  the  win- 
do  vr  pond  he  paiiita  dreamy  landscapes 
of  unknown  re^ons,  with  iofty  trees  and 
fairy  flowers ;  the  Alpine  heights  he 
crowns,  year  after  year,  with  glorious 
glaciers  oh  with  diadems  of  pure  silver, 
and  over  field  and  meadow  he  spreads 
with  tender  care  his  white,  worm  cover* 
lid  of  wondrous  te  xture*  B  at  his  m  agio 
power  unfolds  its  richeHt  worki  high  up 


in  the  north,  in  the  deserted  homo  of 
the  seal  and  tlie  ice-bear,  on  the  banka 
of  the  polar  sea,  wViero  plants  even 
cease  to  exists  and  where  doling  maa 
only  comes  for  a  season. 

When  the  abort  hot  summer  of  the 
pole  J  is  past  and  the  sua  remains,  day 
after  day,  longer  below  the  horizon,  un- 
til at  last  be  rises  no  more  to  greet  the 
aoxiously  watching  eye  of  man,  then 
begins  the  enchanted  work  of  winter* 
Dense  fogs  brood  seething  and  heaving 
over  the  dark  blue  waves  of  the  sea ; 
heaveu  and  earth  and  ocean  are  all  lost 
in  one  great  direful  chaos,  only  here 
and  there  fantastic,  ghttering  islmi4s 
of  ice  shLue  for  an  instant  tlirough  the 
darkness.  At  last  the  heavily- bideu 
clouds  sink  lower  and  lower,  uutO  tbej 
break  into  wild  hosts  of  joyous,  jubi- 
lant flakes.  Now  they  are  tossed  tuid 
tumbled  about  in  the  clear,  frosty  mx  j 
now  they  sink  weary  and  worn  to 
the  ground;  but  they  rise  soon  after 
again  to  renew  tlioir  froUosome  clauee 
in  tho  wUd  wind,  and  the  a  once  moro 
fall  slowly  and  sukimniy,  Hke  miniuturo 
stars.  Light,  airy  atoms  as  they  are, 
they  soon  form  little  heaps;  as  day 
follows  day  and  the  enow  never  ceases, 
mountains  and  valleys  are  leveled  alike, 
and  still  it  rattles  and  rustles  in  the  air 
as  if  ton  thousand  sharp  necdlea  were 
clinking  and  clattering  against  each 
other.  In  the  mean  rime,  long,  lank, 
crystals  of  ice,  hke  frozen  rays  of  hght, 
have  shot  from  the  coast  far  into  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  The  surf  haa 
broken  tliem  again  and  ogain ;  but  over 
new  rays  venture  out  ou  the  dark  wa* 
tors,  until  at  last  they  have  tied  and 
chained  the  waves  under  a  thin,  trans- 
parent net  of  frail,  fragile  crystids.  In 
vain  does  the  wratlifuL  ocean  rise  and 
roar;  the  great  magician  bos  bound  it 
with  fetters  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
break,  save  only  the  warm,  loving  light 
of  the  sun« 

Now  land  and  water  lie  alike  bid  im* 
de«  the  smootli,  silent  paU  of  snow ;  a 
dread  desert  all  around ;  not  a  bush,  not 
a  moss,  not  a  su^gle  sign  of  Kfe  as  for 
as  Uie  eye  con  reach ;  death  and  desola- 
tion alone  seem  to  reign  eUprt me,  13  at, 
as  over,  **  out  of  death  cometh  life,*'  m 
here  alstj,  at  the  v^ry  moment  when 
life  seems  to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  the  polar  world  begins  to  unfold 
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its  ncti^s^t  gple^doi^i^  Prom  time  to 
time,  a  pale,  jellow  Hgtit  Eits  and  fllck- 
erft  awhile  about  the  horizon  and  pours 
it^  magic  sheen  orer  the  vast,  voiceless 
wovld  of  ice;  and  when  it  passes  away* 
mcxJii  and  stars  se^id  down  their  bU- 
verj  shirmxierf  that  lights  np  the  vir- 
gin headj  of  icebergSi  aad  gUd4?s»  as 
with  gwe«3t,  eilent  kissea,  over  the  alum- 
heriug  plain.  Every  icicle  and  every 
snow-fiake  brightens  up  for  on  instant, 
as  if  grateful  for  such  tender  love,  and 
&oin  iar  and  Jrom  near,  faint  fairy  lights 
shoot  up  to  the  dark  heavens^  now 
dazzling  and  rcsplendenti  uovr  gently 
glowing  in  humbler  effu&Jon,  until  our 
senses  are  bewildered  and  a  new  world 
I  to  have  opened  its  manrels  before 


Further  on,  loflj  glaeiers  are  busily 
building ;  they  riso  to  towering  height, 
and  faiibioa  themselves  into  quoful 
ruitts  or  slender  spires  ;  they  pour  mock- 
ing floods  of  frozen  waters  over  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  precipice »  and  you  fau- 
oy  you  ^e  both  the  bounding  billows 
and  the  lieiug  surf.  In  bold,  beauti- 
ful ffiTche^  they  dimh  up  to  the  rock^ 
coast,  as  if  they  wished  to  support  it 
with  their  strong,  storm-beaten  buttress- 
es ;  and  on  the  plain  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  lofty  colonnades,  like  ancient 
ptian  temples.  More  marvelous 
I  IS  the  mysterious  life  that  seems  to 
dwell  iu  these  itrange  etnietures*  It  13 
not  alone  the  ghastly  and  appalling 
'  light  of  double  and  treble  suns,  united 
by  gorgeously- colored  arches,  that  illu- 
mines the  heavens,  nor  the  briUiaucy 
of  the  stars  as  they  ore  marshaled 
in  countless  hosts  on  the  dark  sky 
behind  them.  The  icebergs  themselves 
sMoe  in  azure  and  silver  sheen;  and 
tha  Tose^colored  snow  blazes  up,  now 
and  then,  in  dazzling  eicdgenoe.  But 
what  is  stranger  stiU,  and  more  beaute* 
ous,  is  the  constant,  unbroken  play  of 
light  aniidit  those  grottoes  and  ruins  of 
ice*  Now  it  breaks  forth  as  in  one 
great  flood  of  sunshine,  that  pours  its 
sudden  splendor  over  temples  and  into 
huge  caverns,  and  then  again  it  divides 
into  a  thousand  mocking,  mysterious 
sparks,  that  shine  for  an  instant,  and 
playfully  pass  from  edge  t*i  edge  in  the 
mogic  ruiuii  and  dreamy  arcadea.  All 
would  fain  becx>me  light.  Ciystols 
seem  to  si^h  for  a  change  iQt«»  ft 
ray  of  bnghtness,  and  to  flee  from 
their  stientf  lifeless  home.  Everywhere 
light  and  life  apparently  wrestle  with 


darkness  and  death;  and  orer  the  whole 
there  spreads  ever  and  anon  a  ghastly » 
Silent  glummer,  as  if  resurrection  was 
brt^siing  tlirough  the  night  of  destruc- 
tion. Deep,  dark  shadows  rest  by  the 
side  of  fihtning  heights,  aj  the  bitter 
pain  of  death  mingles  with  the  sweet 
hopes  of  the  life  to  come. 

But,  like  all  that  is  beautiful  on 
earth,  this  magic  world  ako  ha^  its 
end.  As  soon  as  the  long  night 
makes  way  for  the  long  day^  it  vamtbeg* 
Now  foaming  torrentsj  begin  to  pour 
their  floods  from  lofty  mountain- tops; 
now  the  triumphant  waves  of  the 
ocean  crack  and  crush  the  heavy,  icy 
fetters  that  have  held  them  captive  »q 
long.  Huge  floes,  covering  square  miles, 
break  off  with  ibundaring  roar;  gigantto 
ioebergs,  nndermined  by  the  hungry 
waters=t  tremble  and  totter,  and  then 
bury  tlicir  lofty  heads  in  the  dark  ocean, 
whue  the  waters  dance  in  fierce,  ciulting 
joy,  and  the  white  foam  is  dashed  up  to 
the  clouds*  The  castles  fall  into  genu- 
ine ruins;  the  long  arcades  cmmlile 
into  fragments ;  the  fairy  lights  vanish^ 
one  after  another,  and  the  whole  brii« 
liant  world  disappears  like  u  dream. 
Towering  masses  of  ioe  and  floating 
glaciers  are  tossed  about  on  the  un^ 
chained  waves,  and  dash  their  hard 
brows  against  each  other*  From  un* 
der  snow  and  ice,  sterUt  sterile  rocks 
reappear ;  scanty  algas  and  humble 
mosses  clothe  them  in  spots,  whilst  iu 
the  sheltered  valley,  gi-ateful  biirries 
grow  in  unhoped  for  abundanec.  Thn 
reindeer  comes  from  the  south,  in  search 
of  its  dainty  food,  and  the  ice-bear 
prowls  grumbling  and  growling  around, 
to  surprise  the  unwieldy  seal,  and  tbe 
fowl  on  its  well -feathered  nest.  The 
white  fox  of  the  poles  is  seen  gliding 
along  the  scanty  cover,  to  entrap  thij 
poor  little  hare,  that  sleeps  nine  long 
months  of  the  year ;  and  the  wolf  forms 
nmuerons  parties,  to  fe^Lst  on  the  loug- 
maned  musk-oi.  StiU,  even  now,  l3e 
is  but  scanty,  and  solitude  yet  prevails. 
Only  much  further  south,  the  ic4i -fash- 
ioned window  of  the  Esquimaux  shines 
now  and  then,  with  pale,  borrowed  light ; 
and  tbe  sole  compatiion  that  Captain 
Parry  knew,  during  his  ten  months*  ^p- 
tivity  on  Melville  Island,  was  ft  snow- 
owl,  that  managed  to  live  qu  the  tuiy 
Hudson  mice.  For  a  few  weeks  in 
summer,  wild  fowl  and  sea-mews  giv© 
life  to  the  air ;  seals  break,  with  power- 
ful tusks,  large  air-holes  in  the  thiek 
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jco^  and  wbales  toss  and  tumltle  about 
iti  ttie  open  waters*  and  pre  pare  for  tlicir 
jo rt nicy  towjirdi  the  Bi^uth* 

These  are  the  marvels  of  the  north 
pole  that  fii'at  strike  the  eye  of  man. 
But  greater  wondera  still  wo  hid  below 
the  Burfaoe— true  wonders  of  a  now,  un- 
known powor*  that  men  hate  sought  fori 
and  scsarched,  during  ages*  Aroimd  our 
globe  tilers  are  pojs^ing,  from  hour  to 
hour,  myfiterious  currents.  Like  the 
li<io  of  the  ocean,  tb«y  rise  aud  they 
fall;  they  penetrate  far  into  the  crust 
of  the  earth ;  they  dwell— who  knows 
how  T — m  all  our  iron ;  they  pass  on 
iavisibk  paths  through  the  air  \  horer 
around  every  plant;  are  ever  active, 
and  ever  wanted  in  the  human  hody ; 
kindle  the  half*fabulous  Aur^rai  uud 
may,  we  have  reason  to  thinkt  be  tKo 
bearers,  if  not  the  creators,  of  light 
upon  earth.  What  of  old  was  to  the 
ttlchymiit  the  magio  of  attnictiou  and 
aversion — the  love  mid  the  hatred  of  the 
elements — ^their  meeting  and  tbeir  part- 
ing— their  power  to  create  and  to  de- 
stroy— that  is  to  the  scholar  of  our  day 
the  virtue  of  magnetic  and  electric  cur- 
rents* And  those  have  their  hid<len 
home  in  the  maryelous  regions  of  the 
polar  world. 

Manx's  restless  spirit  had  long  search- 
ed for  their  secret  dwelling-place.  With 
the  magnetic  needle  in  his  hand,  ho 
had  wandered  from  zone  to  mn^t  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth  to  its  loftiest 
mountain  top^,  and  from  tlie  heat  of  the 
equator  to  the  over*frozen  regions.  He 
feared  not,  at  last,  to  venture  amid  a 
thousand  dangers,  to  encounter  the  gla- 
ciers and  iceberga  of  the  poles ,  in  their 
native  landy  and  to  skim  over  the  snows 
in  his  light,  fragile  sledge,  in  order  to 
discover  the  long-hidden  eeat  of  the 
Northern  magician.  His  eye  ever  beut 
upon  the  £tful  movements  of  Ids  tiny 
needle,  he  followed  hia  unerring  gaide 
through  fogs  and  mists,  thn»ugh  tem- 
pests and  torrents.  The  needle  led 
mm  across  the  burning  desert,  and  the 
padiless  ocean.  Soon  he  discovered 
that  tlio  smne  mysterious  powers^ 
mdgnotiam  and  electricity — led  the 
wanderings  of  the  clouds  in  heaven, 
and  of  the  beasts  on  earth.  The  &sh 
in  the  wat(T,  we  now  know,  follovr  the 
current  of  niagnetism  of  the  glohe^  and 
the  birds  in  the  air ;  tli rough  the  mus- 
cles and  nerves  of  our  body  it  passes, 
in  restless,  Imt  regulm'  motions ;  from 
Ihe  thunder-cbud  it  drnwi  its  lightning  $ 


from  the  metrd  wire  it  flaabes  in  brilliant 
flstmea ;  it  dwells  in  the  humble  eel  of 
Soutk  American  river,'?^  and  it  uplifts 
the  tjcean,  or  heaves  continents,  by  it^ 
marvelous  power. 

The  homes  of  these  wonderful  cur* 
rents^ — tbtlr  central  places— lie  close  to 
the  poles.  Where  planfe  hve  no  longer, 
where  animal  life  ceases  to  exist,  there 
man  has  found,  in  late  years,  the  first 
point  of  that  great  power.  Here  the 
magnetic  needle  stands  nearly  upright. 
But  in  striking  contrast  with  its  im- 
portance, this  point,  that  hides  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  secrets  of  the 
world,  lies  in  a  flat,  level  eountrj',  where 
barren  sand  stretches  far  and  near,  and 
only  at  a  distances  rises  into  low^  pro^ 
downs.  Yet,  light  and  heat,  physical p 
and  even  mental  life,  all  seem  to  spring 
from  this  mysterious  centre,  to  encircle 
the  earth's  giffanlic  globo»  and  the 
smallest  atom  that  floats  in  the  etber. 
From  the  deserts  of  the  poleSi  a  spring' 
cf  most  delicate,  nervous  life  thus 
gushes  forth,  in  ever- restless,  ever- 
longing  desire ;  and  there,  amidst  snow 
and  ice,  lies  buried  the  primitive  source 
of  that  as  yet  unexplored  power,  Umt 
many  ore  disposed  to  consider  as  the 
long  sought  f*>r  vital  force  of  science. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  secret  of  the 
earth's  life  lies  near  the  pole,  from 
whence  it  passes,  in  oddly-traced  cir- 
cles, around  onr  globe,  and  forms  and 
fashions  Its  surface.  The  great  moun- 
tains of  all  the  continents  follow  these 
mtignetic  lines ;  they  mark  the  path  of 
the  Ural,  and  of  the  granite  rocks  of 
Sweden  ;  the  romantic  heights  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  grim,  rugged  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps  and  the  CnucasuSt  the  Taurus, 
and  all  the  gigantic  ranges  of  India,  are 
closely  chained  to  the  lines  thus  ap- 

Eointed,  All  that  the  earth  bears  on 
er  broad  bosom  is  snbject  to  their 
marvelous  influence;  whatever  there 
is  on  the  globe »  either  follows  the  mag- 
net, or  seeks  to  avoid  it.  Even  the  air 
obeys  the  universal  influence :  in  sum* 
mer,  during  excessive  heat,  it  rejects  and 
ropels  the  electro-magnetic  power;  in 
winter,  it  receives  it  in  friendly  embrace, 
Man  haji  made  the  ajl-powerful  agent 
— like  all  other  things  earthly — his 
slave^  and  his  servant;  he  hnn  ^und 
it  to  be  the  agent  in  the  formation  of 
crystals,  and  thus  learned  to  create, 
IIS  it  were,  both  mitterals  and  jewels. 
By  its  aid  he  now  sends  the  intangible 
thought  of  liis  mind  across  continent 
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and  ooeaii ;  lie  prod  aces  a  Ti^ht  more 
bnlliant  thaii  all  others  knoiva  ;  h© 
parts  tlie  Tenr  elements  of  water,  and 
changes  the  fluid  int'i  gases  that  gir© 
him  both  heat  and  light ;  and  having 
bnt  peccntlj  diacorered  the  closo  con- 
nection between  magnetism  and  light 
he  hi  now  on  the  pomt  of  reyealing  ita 
last,  hiddon  secret 

Turning  from  thoso  mysterious  re- 
gions of  the  pules  that  human  eje  has 
not  jet  h^hela,  and  from  those  marvela 
that  human  mind  has  not  jet  esploredt 
to  more  ioathem,  and  hence  more  famU 
liar  lands,  we  still  find  that  cveiy  step 
reveals  to  us  new  wonders  and  new 
secrets*  For  underneath  the  eternal 
iee,  and  below  volcanic  rocks  there  lie 
buried  the  palm*forests  of  earliest  ages. 
Tree  bj  tree,  thej  rest  there,  as  if  the 
tender  hand  of  our  good  mother  nature 
had  laid  them  to  slumber,  strange,  elo- 
quent witnesses  of  those  dark  dajs, 
when  the  earth  bore  tiopical  trees 
where  now  tlie  birch  even  reaches  but 
a  stunted  growth  of  a  few  inches. 
Thfit  graywache  and  those  coals  hide 
ill  their  silent  realms  the  secrets  of  the 
childhood  of  our  earth.  The  fin^t  islands 
that  rose  from  the  waters,  when  God 
aaid:  Let  the  drj  land  appear!  thej 
floated  about  in  the  hot  heaving  delugfi, 
and  covered  themselves  with  a  world  of 
gigantic  plants,  such  as  o:j1j  the  Gan- 
ges and  the  Amazon  can  now  present. 
What  storms  and  what  strife  thej  must 
have  seen,  these  first  cluldren  of  the 
earth !  The  oldest  foundation  of  our 
globe,  thej  now  rest  in  sDence  and 
solitude:  glaciers  and  icebergs  crown 
them  as  with  the  silverj  hair  of  hoarj 
old  age,  and  the  long  polar  night  fore- 
shadows their  coming  destrtictiou. 

But  the  fire  that  then  threatened  to 
melt  the  new-born  planet  is  not  subdued 
jet ;  every  now  and  then  It  still  breaks 
forth  with  ancient  fury  from  the  Tery 
midst  of  the  icy  masses,  blasts  and 
bnrsta  the  cold  armor^  and  casts  its 
blood  J  glare  far  into  tho  wiutry  night 
and  over  the  pale  fields  of  snow>  Or  a 
flowing  Btream  of  tava  rises  prondlj 
from  the  trembUng*  tottering  mountain ; 
it  descends  into  Uie  snow* covered  val- 
ley, destrojs  all  the  magic  works  of 
winter,  and  drives  in  wild  rage  streams 
of  boiling  water  before  it,  ^uril  it  falls 
e^thausted,  a  fiery  cascade,  into  the 
broad  ocean. 

^  As  the  gfgantio  toIczuso  tries  from 
time  to  time  to  Ttob  hm  proud  neck 


from  the  joke  of  burdensome  ice,  so 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Geyser  carry  on 
an  unceasing  warfare  against  the  world 
of  snow,  tar  down,  from  on  almost 
unfathomable  dt^pth,  they  throw  the 
seething  waters  high  into  the  air,  and 
gather  them  back  again  in  their  wide 
basin.  In  the  sOeut,  deserted  valley* 
amidst  pale  basalt  rocks,  there  rises 
and  fall^  like  the  beatiug  of  a  monstrous 

Iinlse,  the  impassioned  spring  in  aim- 
OSS  wrath,  tho  only  sign  of  Bfo  in  the 
midst  of  death. 

Nor  are  the  seas  of  the  polar  regions 
less  full  of  wonders*  Even  the  boldest 
of  mariners  Ten  tare  not  to  visit  themi 
except  at  midsummer,  and  then  not 
without  imminent  danger.  Dense,  dis- 
mal fogs  brood  over  the  angry  waves, 
or  wild  snow  storms  darken  the  sweet 
Tight  of  day-  Even  his  most  trusty 
oompatiioii  and  guide,  the  compass, 
here  Ibrsukes  man  ;  the  indolent  needle 
points  ever  towards  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  and  forgets  it^  proper  allegiance* 
For  so  near  the  magnetic  pole  even 
the  magnet  loses  its  mysterious  pow- 
er, and  the  iron  of  the  ship  attracts 
it  more  forcibly.  The  sailor* s  beat 
friend  is  often  the  waJnis,  whose 
watchful  outposts  fail  not  to  warn, 
with  loud,  aniious  cries,  their  own 
brethren  of  the  approaching  foe,  and 
thus  not  unfrequentlj  inform  the  latter 
of  the  danger  that  threatens  his  ship 
from  floe  or  iceberg.  Upon  large 
masses  of  ice  the  white  bear  of  the 
north  ventures  far  into  the  sea,  after 
seal  and  walrus ;  as  agile  in  swim- 
ming as  in  climbing  on  land,  he  fears 
no  danger  and  boldly  braves  even 
the  deadlj  weapons  of  man.  Amidst 
countless  myriads  of  jelly  bke-being??, 
so  numerous  that  they  color  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  passes  slowly  the 
giant  of  the  ocean,  the  whole,  and  swal- 
lows them  paiufullj  bj  the  mDlion, 
Neither  tiie  extareme  cold  nor  the 
enormous  pressure  of  water  prevents 
hosts  of  T^Tedusie  and  sea-nettles  from 
roaming  freelj  about ;  and  where  not  a 
shrub  nor  a  blade  of  humble  grass 
covers  the  naked,  barren  soil,  there 
grow  in  the  for  depths  of  the  sea  quaint 
bright  oolore<l  algio  in  ^gantio  pro- 
portions, and  carrT,  instead  of  flowers, 
gay,  shining  rfhell-fiah  bctweeo  their 
branches*  When  the  children  of  Ice- 
land  are  threatened  with  famine  OQ 
shore,  thej  reap  their  harvest  out 
sea;    thej    gather   the    precious 
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wrack,  and  grind  it  into  nutritious  flour. 
Ajid  wlien  no  plant  upon  earth  can  euro 
the  iad  sufferer  of  hu  disease  in  the 
chest,  the  cairaghen  moBs  of  Iceland 
hringa  comfort  and  sweet  relief,  if  not 
absolute  restoration*  Thus  Hero  also, 
thanks  to  an  all-bountiful  Pathat  in 
lie  area,  man  £nds  food  and  aid  where 
death  and  destruction  alone  apparently 
reign, 

Aroutid  the  coasta  of  the  polar  seas, 
stretch,  far  away,  lauds  and  islands,  cov- 
ered during  nine  months  of  the  year, 
if  not  longer,  with  snow  and  ice.  They 
fure  Uioatly  fearful  snow-de^ert-s,  whero 
the  furious  storms  of  the  north  play  a 
iiittd  game  with  high  hills  of  snow,  and 
in  raging  furv  dnvo  and  clnft  huge 
m&sfiea  through  tlio  howliog  wilderness!, 
and  over  the  silent  fields.  Here  grows 
no  tree,  and  no  shrub ;  no  grain  er^r 
ripens,  no  fruit  ever  matures — in  well 
shclteroil  valleys,  alone,  a  few  hurries  are 
found,  a  birch  of  a  few  inches  high,  and 
a  wholesome,  acid  sorrel.  Gray  moss- 
es and  lichens,  however,  cover  the  vast 
plain,  clotlie  the  bare,  a  tenia  rock  with 
warm,  cosy  verdure,  and  edge  the  bankit 
fjf  deep-l>edded  strcsams,  A  broad  belt 
t*f  such  moss- step  pes  surrounds  the 
north  pole,  broken  in  upon  by  stoep, 
rugged  rocks,  or  by  immense  ewamps 
and  morasses.  These  flnow*desert9 
wnuld  be  without  life,  as  they  have  not 
a  tree  for  shelter,  and  not  a  plant  for 
food  or  garment,  if  they  were  not  the 
home  of  countless  herds  of  reindeer, 
How  wondrous  again,  that  where  death 
and  solitude  rei^n,  such  fullness  of  life 
should  appear  of  a  sudden !  Wherever 
we  glance  at  the  broad  lands  of  our 
earth,  in  the  blesfjed  regions  of  the 
tropicSt  or  the  barren  steppes  near  the 
polcr  everywhere  we  find  the  same  ten- 
der care  and  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  When  the  cold  of  winter 
is  most  severe,  and  the  season  of 
storms  is  appro aehing,  thcg©  ntag-like, 
grayish  brown  reindeer  may  be  seen 
moving  in  dense  columns  towards  the 
southern  forests  of  ever-green  pines t 
It  is  a  noble  ^^^^U  these  uncounted 
hosts  of  well  *b  111  It,  powerful  animals, 
mth  their  gracefully  curved  antlers  car- 
ried proudly  ou  high,  until  they  resem- 
ble the  wintry  forest  when  stripped  of 
its  foliage.  Their  flexible,  welbpmtect- 
ed  fetlocks  Tuttl*3  across  tbe  plain,  as 
they  chase  oach  *>thcr  in  merry  sport, 
tud  dflish  with  winged  ppeed  over  the 
CDOw-covered  fields.     When  they  have 


reached  tha  safe  shelter  of  the  wdodfl;» 
they  stand  for  hours,  rigid  and  motion- 
less, but»  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  closely- 
pressed  one  against  another.  As  soon  . 
as  the  storm  has  p abused  over  their  heads* 
new  life  is  infused  in  the  apparent 
statues ;  they  tear  bark  and  moss  ^m 
the  trees,  and  scrape  with  powerfid  hoof 
tho  snow  from  the  ground,  until  they 
reach  the  welcome  lichens  beneath.  And 
if  it  were  covered  under  a  tluckiiess  of  six 
feet,  tlieir  keen,  marvelous  scent  would 
never  fail  to  find  it  in  ample  abundanoeL 
With  the  spring  como  tho  strnnge  ene- 
nxies  of  these  powerful  animals,  gadflies 
of  terrible  fierceness*  that  drive  them — 
true  children  of  the  "fly  in  Egypt' '^ 
with  irresistible  fury  back  to  the  north* 
Their  crowds  are  so  dense,  that  they 
change  day  into  night;  tliey  lay  tbeir 
noxious  eggs  in  the  skin,  the  nose,  and 
even  the  palate  of  the  miserable  rein- 
deer, who  soon  are  covered  all  over  with 
pustules  and  swellings.  They  full  by 
the  hundred,  sad  victims  of  a  despised  lit- 
tle insect ;  tlie  survivora  are  reduced  to 
mere  skeletons,  and  so  thorougldy  friarht- 
ened,  that  they  flee  in  wild  terror  if  ihi^y 
hear  but  the  humming  of  a  distant  gad- 
fly. As  they  approach  the  nortli,  Uiey 
find  there  nob  pastures  of  moss,  and 
fatten  once  more  on  the  shores  of  the 
polar  80 as  i  They  follow  th a  same  path s 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  same  fords 
across  rivers ;  wolves  and  bears  pursue 
them  with  hungry  hostility.  When  tha 
pbort,  hot  sum  me  r  is  past,  they  won- 
der back  again  to  the  ^jutlieru  foreste, 
gntzing^  in  nerds  of  a  hundred,  close  by 
each  uiher*  But  not  all  reach  the  desired 
haven ;  for,  as  they  cross  the  broad  riv- 
ers, Tuuguses  and  Samojedes  rash  forth 
from  their  ambush,  and  with  wild  cries 
terrify  them  «o,  tliat  they  swim  helpless- 
ly to  and  fro,  interlace  their  broad  ant* 
lers,  and  soon  succumb  in  bloody  car- 
nage. A  skillful,  experienced  Tungus 
has  been  known  to  kUl  m<^re  than  a  hun- 
dred in  a  «hort  half-hour,  dabbing  with 
his  light  birch  canoe  into  the  midst 
of  the  maddened  and  frif^htened  herd. 
Others  again  are  caught  alive  by  a  noose 
thrown  over  their  antlers,  and  thus 
dragged  ashore.  A  short  time  suffices 
to  tame  them,  and  tlicn  they  are  langht 
to  draw  the  slight  sledge — a  hollow  trunk 
covered  with  reindeer  fur — and  to  obey 
tbe  voice  of  their  master.  Thus  the 
children  of  the  north  make  their  almost 
incredible  journeys,  bringing  costly  furs 
from  America  to  distant  Liberia,  though 
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it  ooit  Uiem  ii  TOjage  of  ccorlj  ^ix 
montbai  One  or  two  reindeer  are 
tied  with  thoD^  to  the  sledge^  ancl  they 
are  offl  At  jnghU  to  to  titers  his  foitiifui 
servMits,  and  lets  them  £nd  tbetr^oantj 
repast  tinder  the  snow,  while  he  creeps 
into  hh  narrow  tont,  made  of  rein- 
deer-skins, and  Rights  his  little  huDp 
to  keep  him  warm.  If  he  has  no  tent^ 
he  wt^ps  him^lf  up  in  double  relndeer- 
skinSf  which  hj  their  peculiar  mixtnro 
of  wcM>l  and  It  air  are  proof  against  rmn, 
snow  and  cold,  and  sleeps  yerj  comfort- 
nhly  on  th©  hard-frozen  snow,  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  on  the  morrow. 

Thu^  numerous,  powerful  nations^  on 
this  continent  as  well  as  in  Europe*  ex- 
iit  onlj  by  means  of  this  invaluahJ© 
animali  without  which  neither  uorthem 
Siberia  nor  the  upper  regions  of  America 
would  bo  a  fit  abode  for  man*  Like  the 
camel  of  the  south,  the  reindeer  aLso 
requires  a  hunter^ s  nomadic  life*  Even 
the  Lapps  and  the  Flmu,  who  own  im- 
mensa  domesticated  herdsr  stoet  traTel 
with  them,  for  pastuiwe.  Together 
they  moTe  down  from  the  beloved  moun- 
tains, to  fish  at  the  se^*  shore  during  the 
short  summer  months,  and  tt»gether  they 
return  to  their  home  among  tho  rocks. 


They  ride  them,  and  drive  them ;  they 
milk  them ;  they  know  them  by  slgbt, 
and  eoJi  them  by  their  names,  and  eyoii  i 
their  poor,  Lnsn^cieDt  language  baa  not , 
less  to  an  seTenty-six  di^^rant  words  for 
the  beloved,  indispensable  reindeer ! 

But  what  stranget  terrible  fato  could 
ever  lead  men  to  stili  higher  regions, 
where  even  the  reindeer  cannot  exist* 
where  the  summer  eon  shines  but  upon  | 
eternal  ice  and  ^now^  and  where  winter 
has  an  unbroken  ni^t  of  more  than 
three  months  ?     Still,  there  are  nomndic 
races  living  for  beyond  the  northern  cooat 
of  America^tbe   only  races  on  earth 
that  have  neither  history,  nor  even  tra- 
dition^     Their  religion  consists  in  a  few 
childiih  eh  anna ;  their  society  knows  nol  | 
the  form  of  law,  nor  alas  i  the  spirit  of 
love ;  their  existence  is  barely  aboro  j 
vegetation,     Capt  Boss  discovered  ml 
the  northernmost  part^  of  Baffin*  s  Bay  a  i 
tribe  of  two  hundred  souls,  who  had  ' 
never  heard  of  other  men,  cut  off  as 
they  were,  by  the  ocean   and  by  im- 
passable   mountains^  from    all    fellow^ 
beings.    Their  narrow  country  wna  to 
them  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  rest 
they  believed  to  bo  a  desolate  mass  of 
ice. 


ASPIRATION. 

THOU  sea,  whose  tireless  waves 
Forever  se€"k  the  shore — 
Striving  to  clamber  higher. 
Yet  failing  evermore ; 

Why  wilt  thou  still  aspire, 
Tboagb  losing  thy  desire  I 

Thou  sun,  whoso  constant  feet 

Mount  ever  to  thy  noon. 
Thou  canst  not  there  remain^ 
Hight  quenches  thee  so  soon  | 
Why  wilt  thon  stiE  aa^tre. 
Though  losing  thy  desure  t 

Rose*  in  my  garden  growing, 

Unharmed  by  winter*s  snows. 
Another  winter  conioth, 
£ro  aU  thy  buds  unclose; 
Why  wdt  tbon  still  aspire^ 
Though  losing  tby  desire  1 

Mortal !  with  feeble  hands 

Striving  some  work  to  do» 
Fate,  with  her  cruel  shean, 
Doth  all  thy  steps  ptirsne ; 
Why  wUt  thon  Btill  aspire, 
Though  losing  thy  desire  1 
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THE    EOMANCE   OF    CRIMEAN    HISTORY/ 


OF  the  overflowing  literature  to  which 
the  Enstera  war  has  given  rise,  to 
lis,  one  of  tho  mo.«it  accoptiible  products 
is  Mr*  MJlner*a  Huiory  cf  the  Crimea. 

It  is  a  very  readnhk,  ftnd  we  think  a 
trastwoii;h  J  book,  Mr.  Milner  is  a  mfkn 
of  reBeart;lj,  evidently  a  careful  student, 
fmd  an  nj^oeable  writer.  His  style  ia 
easy  anS  attractive »  He  tJik(?s  tUe 
readet  up  lightly,  and  carries  him 
along  plejxsantly.  Perhaps  he  lacks 
nerve  as  a  tifl.nrator;  and  ono  mioses  the 
plow  and  gi*acOj  which  only  a  dramatic 
imagination  can  give  to  the  groupings 
and  the  details  of  history.  Nor  ought 
we  to  lose  the  chance  of  rindicatitig 
our  critical  »ngacity  which  is  oflered  us 
by  a  Buspiciou  that  Mr.  Milner  is  mora 
deeply  indebted,  than  the  uninitiated 
would  imagine,  to  a  certain  vene ruble 
quarto  entitled  L'Hhloire  de  la  Cher- 
tonise  Tauridet  by  M,  Btanialttus  St- 
estrzesewicz  de  BohuBK,  a  getitleman 
at  whose  name,  indeed,  our  readers  may 
i^neesee,  but  whoi?e  merits  as  a  chronicler 
we  advise  no  one  rashly  to  difiputa. 

Leaving  Mr,  Milner  and  M.  Boliustz, 
however,  to  scttlo  their  accounts  as  tliey 
may  please,  we  proposo  to  avaU  our- 
selves freely  of  the  labors  of  both  and 
of  mnny  other  literary  workmen  besides, 
in  order  to  sketch  tha  outlhoes  of  the  ro- 
maiitio  history  of  that  far-away  penin- 
sula, on  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilised 
world  have  been  fixed  with  an  inter- 
est so  intense  during  the  first  cam- 
pai^s  of  the  great  war  of  the  Western 
Alliance. 

Three  yeara  ago  the  name  of  the 
Crimea  was  scarcely  more  fomilim'  to  our 
ears  than  that  of  Camhodla.  Children 
learned  its  boundaries  at  school ;  anti- 
qmarians  squabbled  over  its  sites ;  but^  for 
tne  most  part  of  men  lit  this  western 
worldj  the  Chersonesus  was  a  very  dim 
ftud  shadowy  fact,  floating  on  the  far 
horizon  of  fancy— just  a  tnfle  nearer  to 
us  than  Cathay ;  Just  a  trifle  further 
from  us  than  Cashmere. 

And  yet  the  Crimea  has  an  authentic 
history — most  stirring  and  most  strange^ 
Within  that  small  peninsnla,  great  tra- 
gedies have  been  enacted*  It  has  wit* 
nesfidd    the    rise  and    fall  of   mighty 


monarohs  ;  the  glory  and  the  dhame  of 
great  races  of  men. 

War  and  woman — these  are  the  staple 
of  romance;  Ulysses — 

*'  On  the  ri^pitig^  plainif  of  windy  Troy, 
Drinkuig  delight  of  batUe  with  his  peen  ;" 

or: 

**  III  the  lioyhwid  of  the  yew 
Hit  Lanncclot  apd  Queen  Gain^Tew 
Riding  through  covyrtB  of  tho  dder, 
WiLh  blisaful  treble  ringing  clear," 

these  are  the  types  of  thoso  eternal 
passions  which  make  history  romantic. 

A  worn  an*  s  smile  or  a  warrior's  sword 
shines  on  every  page  of  the  Crimean 
history ;  and  wo  fear  not  to  affirm  that, 
if  all  possible  histories  conld  be  fairly 
written,  few  would  charm  with  more 
irresistible  magic  than  this. 

How  pathetic  is  the  picture  with 
which  it  first  rises  upon  our  sight* 

Three  thousand  years  agOj  the  barks 
of  the  ocjnfederftte  princes  of  Greece 
Iny  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  waiting  for  the 
wmd  to  waft  them  to  the  shores  of  the 
divine  Troy.  They  waited,  but  no  breeze 
shook  their  saiU.  The  wrath  of  the 
gods  was  visibly  kindled  against  them  ; 
and,  from  one  to  another,  the  princes 
looked,  seeking  the  offender.  That 
offender  wns  their  royal  chief.  Agamem- 
non, kin^  of  men,  had  slain  the  favorite 
stag  of  Diana;  and  the  goddess,  said  the 
solemn  priest,  would  never  loosen  her 
hold  upon  the  fleets  of  Greece,  till  the 
wrong  she  had  suffered  should  have 
been  appeased,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sinner'a  beauteous  child — the  young 
Ijihigenia* 

The  sacrificial  knife  hang  suspended 
in  the  hand  of  Chalehas  above  the 
maiden's  devoted  head;  when  Diana 
appeased  at  once,  and  moved  with  pitj, 
HO  ate  bed  the  victim  from  the  altar,  and 
bore  her  away  to  be  a  votary  and  a 
prie^ess  in  the  temple  of  Cape  Par- 
thenium  among  the  Tauri  of  the  Tanric 
Chersonese. 

Hard  by  the  monastery  of  St.  Oeorge 
at  Balaklava  the  remains  of  that  old 
temple  are  standing  now. 

The  sentiment  and  pathos  of  Euri- 
pides gave  immortality  to  the  legend; 
and  wo  doubt  not  that  tuany  an  English- 
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maui  nt>t  fd\  unmiudful  of  Etrm  find  af 
Oifi»rd,  has  delight*^d  himself  in  the 
kpsc^  of  the  weary  ^Icge  of  Sebast^pol 
with  tndjig  in  tlie  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  iroii'Lound  caastt  and  tbo  land- 
locked inlets  of  the  fiea*  ih&t  itill  re- 
tfeat  wherein  Oicstes,  the  brother 
of  the  priestesSf  aecoiu  ponied  bj  hli 
faitlifal  Py lades,  sought  coticealmeiit 
all**r  their  shipwreck,  and  were  discover- 
ed hj  the  fi^hennen.whose  tradf  it  was  to 
"fisii  the  mure^  up"  for  hia  fin^  purple 
dje. 

H(>mer  says  nothing  of  rpliigenla  and 
her  touching  story ;  but  tUo  ^bon^s  of  the 
Crimea  are  not  witltout  on  echo  of  \m 
song, 

U  lyases  f  always  roaming  with  &  hnn- 
frj-y  heart,  is  supposed  to  bare  touched  at 
tbo  Tauritj  Cbersonesi?.  Did  he  sail 
westward  or  eastward  from  tlto  fields  of 
Troy  t  Dubois  de  Montperreux  carries 
him  into  the  Eimite;  aiid  surely  the 
7%mes  Cofreepondeut,  himself,  oould 
crive  no  bett^.^r  pieturo  than  this  of  the 
harbor  of  Baiaklava* 


r 


*'  Within  A  long  reoea«  n  bay  there  lieej 
£d^  roand  with  difiis,  li^gb  pcunting  lo  the 

Thttjatting-flhorei  thflt  ftircll  on  either  side^ 
Coatmct  its  mcmUi  aDdbrt-iik  the  rush  tng  tidc> 
Oar  cngcr  soilon  stflzed  iho  fair  nHrcat, 
And  bound  within  Hie  port  their  crowded 

For^  hett*  fctired,  the  sinking  hillows  aleep, 
And  iunhaj^  ctihiQtnesfi  uIverGd  o'cx-  the  docp, 
I  only  iti  the  bay  i^efuMMil  to  mooFf 
Aud  'Eicdf   without,  nay  hawsoni  to   the 
ihore,'* 

Odyesry,  Book  X 

Thus  it  is  that  the  peninsula^  whicbt 
under  various  guises— as  Taurida,  the 
Taiiiic  Chersonesus,  Crim  Torta^,  imd 
now  as  the  C]iiiiea--hu  so  often  mushed 
out  on  the  wodd's  history*  begins  to 
glimmer  faintly*  in  mist  and  fa  bier  there, 
on  the  shores  of  the  In  hospitable  Sea, 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

What  was  the  rude  race  which  first 
peopled  it — a  race  eo  rude,  that  all 
strangers  cast  upon  their  shores  hecaroo 
a  sacrifice  to  their  inhospitable  gods  1 

Succeed  in  g  reToIntioiis  have  oTooarBe 
all  but  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  first 
Keltic  inhabitants.  Their  remalna  are 
but  slight— alight^  yet  significant — re- 
mains winch,  apparently  meaningless, 
are  yet  eloquent  and  persuasive  to  the 
tufeheologt:it  and  the  ethnographer.  Kel- 
tic, then,  the  first  people  was.  When 
tluspeopSe  reached  the  Crimea,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  difficult  to  determine^  Any 
research  in  tbut  direction  would  require 
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to  be  purpqed  in  the  geologic,  rather 
than  the  historic  method — by  that  pa* 
leontologio  mode  of  investigation  em- 
ployed by  tho  geologist  or  the  archeo- 
logifit*  In  all  probability  they  roamed 
the  eteppes,  and  dwelt  among  the  bills 
of  the  Crimea  for  centuries  before  tbej 
became  known  to  Greek  adv^^nture. 
There  is  even  a  myth  which  would 
point  to  the  discovery  of  the  peninsula 
by  the  Argonauts,  which  antedates,  hj 
a  hundred  years,  the  annab  of 

"  Thehw  cff  Pelop's  Kae^ 
Dr  tba  tale  ofTroy  diTine." 

HerodotuSf  t*>o,  speaks  of  an  invasion 
of  tlie  Scytliians  into  the  country  of 
the  primitive  Tauri  or  mountaineers* 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  tlie  birth 
of  Christ.  With  thoise  the  aborigines 
would  seem  to  have  united :  and  it  waa 
these  Tanro-§cythes  that  became  kuown 
to  the  Greeks  as  Cimmrrians — an  old 
vocable  (CK  M)  which  we  find  resound- 
ing through  a  variety  of  names,  ns  Cimi* 
fneria,  Cnmeaf  Crim  (Tartarj),  Com- 
fcrci,  Cymry,  Tradition  makes  those  a 
**8aTnge  race»  using  stones  and  clubs  as 
weapons,  fierce  to  strangers,'^  and  even 
massacring  those  who  arrived  on  their 
shores*  The  hostility  of  the  inhabitants* 
joined  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Seti,  it 
donbtlesa  was  which  caused  tho  Greeks 
to  give  it  the  appellation  of  the /jt^of- 
piiabh'-ni^oe-  This  reputation  it  re* 
tained  long  enough.  Ovid,  the  Bomau 
poet,  and  TertuUian,  die  Christiaii 
bishop,  have  both  poured  out  their  e^te- 
c rations  upon  it. 

And  so  through  centuries  of  dark- 
neast  of  Cimmerian  darkne^g,  'mid 
which  glimnieri  only  the  faint  light 
of  fable,  these  Kelts,  these  Scythiaus 
Uved,  On  the  extreme  verge  of  ancient 
civilisation  dwelt  they,  "  beyond  the 
ocean  stream,  whoily  wrapt  in  mist* 
and  darkness,  where  Helios  never  looks 
down  with  his  illuminating  sun* 
beams."  Off  to  the  east  lay  those 
wQd,  mystic  Caucasian  crags  wht^reon 
agonized  the  divine  Prometheus,  who 
brought  down  the  celestial  fire  to  mor^ 
tals  -,  those  cnigs  the  wandering  lo 
crossed  in  her  journey  ings.  Hidden  in 
that  little  peninsula,  all  unknowing  and 
unknown,  the  Kelts  remained,  tilli  m  the 
seventh  century,  they  flash i:^d  out  on  the 
history  of  the  worl^l,  in  a  quite  onoE- 
pacted  manner. 

In  the  seventh  century,   b.  c,   the 
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Greeks  commoueednn  Gjtensivo  colonial 
system  along  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Its  coasts  were  explored — Greek 
oivili^aticm  and  Greek  commerce  were 
planted  thereott»  aad  the  Poutio  itsolf 
came  to  he  regarded  no  longer  as  the 
Inhu$fitab!e^  but  as  the  Hospitable — 
Jtfftv(j^— Euxine  Sea* 

Tiro  Greek  settlements  were  made 
about  this  time  In  the  Crimea.  One 
from  Miletus  io  the  Eastern  peninsula 
of  Kertch,  the  other  from  Herat  lea  to 
the  southwestena  part  of  the  CMmea— 
the  Heracleatio  Chersonesus,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called.  The  Milesians  found- 
ed the  city  of  Panticjipaeum»  the  present 
Kttich^  and  Theodosiai  to  which  the 
Tartars  afterwards  gayo  the  appf^llation 
of  Kafftin  The  settlers  from  Heraclea 
built  tlie  city  of  Oienton — not  the  Cher- 
son  near  the  Dneiper — but  another  city 
of  the  same  name,  close  by  the  harbor 
of  Sebafitopol — ^Bebastopol,  in  fact,  be- 
ing built  on  the  ruins  'if  one  of  its  sub- 
urhs.  Tbia  littJe  republic  flourished 
some  two  thousand  yeara*  Its  history 
i«  full  of  romance  :  we  shall  meet  with 
it  again. 

Thft  extensive  settlements  ina(3e  by 
the  Htle Brians  in  tihe  eastern  part  of  the 
Crunea,  were,  in  course  of  timci  con- 
solidated into  one  power,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Boaporos, 
whereof  Pantieapaeum  became  the  capi- 
tal. It  begins  to  be  of  importance,  say 
five  centnnes  before  Clirifit,  and  flourish- 
ed, altogether,  for  about  eight  hundred 
years.  This  kingdom  would  seem  to 
have  beeuf  on  the  whole,  not  without  a 
certain  splendor.  For  three  hundred 
years  Pajaticapi^um  and  Theodosia 
carried  on  a  grand  and  masaivo  system 
of  commerce  with  the  mother- country. 
Their  galleys  sailed,  freighted  with  corn, 
wool,  Jura,  salted  provisions,  and  stur- 
geons, for  Greek  gourmands.  Their 
little  peninsula  became  the  granary  of 
^Greeco.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  enabled 
it  to  send  on  annual  export  of  400,000 
medimni  of  corn  to  Atliens ;  and  even 
yet  It  has  not  altogether  lost  its  ancient 
dharocter.  Oliphant  mentions  the  cu- 
rious fact  that  the  buck -wheat  of 
Kertob  carried  off  the  prize  at  the 
World*B  Fair,  in  London,  1851,  '*It 
was  to  Athens,  in  the  ago  of  Demos* 
thones,''  says  Mr.  Milner,  **  what  Egypt 
became  to  Home,  in  the  days  of  the  Em- 
pire— the  country  on  which  hercitbena 
.depended  for  the  staff  of  life,  a  mart  for 
.her  traders^  onS  a  nnraery  for  her  ma- 


rines."     LouGon,  the    fifth  soTerelgSi 
lives  in  history  as  a  wise  and  pow^rfill 
prince.     He  gained  the  eternal  lati- 
tude of  Attica,  by  feeding  it  during  a  J 
great  famine.  < 

But  the  niost  romantic  %ure  in  th«  | 
history  of  the  Bosporanic  Kingdom  id 
that  of  Mithridates,  the  mighty  sove- 
reigu  of  Fontus,  that  prince  whom 
Cicero  held  to  be  the  greatest  monarch 
that  ever  filled  a  throne. 

The  Crimea  feU  into  his  hands  when 
the  Greek  colonists  found  themselves 
impotent  against  the  harassing  attacks 
of  the  interinr  tribes*  Crimeaa  cohorts  ' 
were  ranged  beneath  his  banners*  while 
for  tULrty  years  he  bade  defiance  to  tha 
eagles  of  Rome.  Defeated  at  length  in 
thatfamoun  battle  fought  by  moonlight  on 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  Euphrates,  tbe 
pontic  sovereign  fled,  before  the  victo- 
rious Pompey,  into  the  heart  of  the  Cri- 
mea. There  ia  that  very  Pantieapieunit 
now  called  Kertch,  he  lived  out  the  few 
lost  and  miserable  years  of  his  magni* 
ficent  c  ar  eer*  *  "^  T  ho  ugh  old  and  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  ulcer,  he  bated  not 
*one  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;'  but  conceived 
the  daring  project  of  marching  west- 
ward round  the  shores  of  the  Euiine, 
gathering  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarma- 
tians  and  the  Getai  to  his  standard,  and 
throwing  these  masses  upon  the  frontiera 
of  tlie  Roman  sUte  !" 

Well  might  the  republic  decree  twelve 
dnys  of  thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow 
of  so  indomitable  a  foemon. 

But  the  valor,  and  the  wlsdomf  and 
the  will  of  ]\Iithrjdates,  hii  skill  in  poli- 
cy, und  in  arms,  his  cunning  in  medi- 
cme,  all  availed  him  not  against  an 
enemy  mightier  than  Pompey*  Treason 
and  ingratitude  smote  him  down,  and 
he  lies  buried  in  Crimean  soil  Thoy 
point  you  now  to  bis  tomb*  His  un- 
grateful sou  I^haxnaces  did  not  long  edt- 
joy  the  throne  he  had  basely  purchased. 
He  quarreled  with  his  Reman  mastoirs  ; 
and  on  the  field  of  Zola,  Cffi^ar  "  cam^, 
saw,  and  conquered^*  him. 

The  Crimea  passed  under  the  sway 
of  liome,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
provinces  detached  from  the  colossal 
empire  in  the  great  northern  convulsion. 
The  Uoths  overwhelmed  it,  and  the 
Bosporantc  province  disappeared  ixom 
history,  about  the  fourth  century. 

The  modem  town  of  Kerteh  still  pre- 
serves many  traces  of  the  Bosporanio 
days. 

Vestiges  of  towers  and  mighty  waUi^ 
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thoasands  of  banners  or  tumuli  nttost 
tbo  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Panticn- 
psnm — the  "  city  all  of  gardens/' 
Vases,  statueai  orDomenb  of  all  kind^ 
hare  been  exhtimcd  from  timc»  to  time. 
Manj  of  tbem  adorn  the  hermitage  at 
St*  Petersburgh ;  many  more  did 
adorn  the  museum  at  Eertch,  till  the 
vandalism  of  the  Turks  and  the  Zou- 
aves destroyed  that  curious  and  beau- 
tlfut  collection. 

It  13  a  striking  iHustration  of  the  pro* 
found  agnoranco  in  respect  to  the 
Crimea,  which  prevailed  before  the  east- 
i^m  war  broke  out,  that  U  should  have 
been  left  for  an  American  traveler*  Mr. 
George  Sumner,  of  Bos  ton  ♦  to  iuforra 
the  British  govi^mment  of  the  eiistenco 
of  this  collection  at  Kertch,  and  to 
suggest  to  them  the  propriety  of  look- 
in^after  its  safety. 

Bosporus  fcU  ;  Cherson,  meanwhile, 
however,  continued  to  fiourish.  And 
flourish  she  did  till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tyry  of  our  eru — escaping,  fi.»r  ages,  the 
wt^aknesa  and  decay  into  which  the 
Hellenic  race  was  plungf^d — preserving 
for  a  thousand  years,  i^lle  Greece  was 
i^unk  in  abject  slavery  and  degradation, 
her  glory  and  her  freedom^ — with 

*'  A  Homer^t  laagUAg^  martaniing  in  her 
fttrvcti, 
Aod  m  lier  havon  miuiy  a  muflt  fn>m  Tyr^." 

Cherson,  with  her  own  free  institutions, 
goremod  by  her  own  elective  Arebon, 
cheiishing  the  custi3ms  and  imitating 
tbo  poUcy  of  Greece,  long  maintained 
her  commercial  prosperity  and  her  po- 
litical liberties.  It  was  not  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  that  the 
Emperor  Tbeophilus  destroyed,  in  a 
measure,  the  mdepcndence  of  Cherson, 
by  bringing  it  under  tlie  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  Thus  brought 
into  contact  with  the  corrupt  spirit  of 
the  Byzantine  power,  the  integrity  of 
the  little  republic  soon  vanished ;  and  it 
was  thus  prepared  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Tartar  hordes  whieby  four  centu- 
ries later,  swetpt  across  Europe,  Mean  - 
while,  however,  bt  us  glance  at  its  his- 
toij. 

During  these  early  centuries  wo 
notice  the  intimata  rebtionship  which 
CherBon  held  to  Borne  and  the  Em- 
perors* Dioclesian^  for  some  signal 
sarviees  which  she  rendered  the  State, 
granted  her  citixens  eitensive  commer- 
cial  privileges  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire ;   and  the  Empire  itself,  during 


the  old  age  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  indebted  to  the  valor  of  the  Cher- 
sonites  for  a  defense  against  an  inva- 
don  of  the  Gothic  and  Sannatian  tribeii,  I 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube  and  wer©  ] 
nrepnriug  to  fall    upon  the  Western  < 
World.     Constantine.  in  gratitude,  sent  | 
to  Cherson  a  golden  statue  of  himself;  < 
and,  better  still,  granted  her  a  chartef  j 
ratifying  every  commercial  immunity 
bestowed  upon  the   city  by  preceding  j 
Emperors,     Cherson  would  also  aeent  j 
to  have  served  as  a  place  of  banishment  j 
during  the  reigns  or  the  Roman  C^sari«  [ 
Large  numbers  of  the  early  Christian^t  I 
in  particular,  appear  to  have  been  sent] 
thither.      In  a  quarry  near  by  Inker»I 
mann,    St    Clement,   first    Bishop    ofj 
Rome»  by  order  oi  the  Emperor  Trajan,  i 
for  many  years  labored*     The  rocks  in  i 
this   vicinity   are   positively    "  honey*  ] 
combed  with   cells  and  chapels,'* — -th©  j 
work  of  exiles,  refugees,  recluses,  and 
monks  of  the  early  Christian  epoch. 

The  hii?tory  of  Cherson^  dunngthefiti 
imperial  ages,  is  preserved  to  us  only  in.] 
a  general  way  ;  but  we  catch  glimpses  I 
of  romance  throughout.     Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  story  related  by  Constan- 
tine PorphyroFenitusi  the  imperial  au*  I 
thor  of    the  Dt   Certmoniis^     Like 
snatch  of  an   old  Homeric  epic,   it  is  ] 
home   across  these  fifteen    eentnrieft* 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century* 
Lamachos   was   president  of  Cherson^  , 
and  Osandros,  Kmg  of  Bosporos,    The  1 
Cherson ites  and  Bosporians  had,  for  %  \ 
number  of  years,,  been  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  it  was  now  proposed,  in  orde* 
to  unite  the  two   States  in  amity,  to  \ 
marry  the  son  of  Osandros  to  the  only 
daughter  of   Lamachos.      To  this  the 
Chersouitea  consented,  on  condition  thai  | 
the  young  Asander  should  never  return 
to  Bosporos,  under  pain  of  death.    The 
marriage  was  celebrated,  and  Asander  | 
dwelt  with  the  youn^  Gycia  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Lamachos,  which  was  a  building 
of  regal  splendor,  covering  four  of  the 
quadrangles  marked  out  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  itreets  in  the  quarter  of 
Cherson  called  SouEa,  and    bamg  iti) 
own  private  gate  in  the  city  walls.  Two  ' 
years  alterwards,  Lamachos  died,  an4  | 
Gycia  became  heir  to  hij  princely  for- 
tune.   At  the  end  of  a  year,  Gycia  went  | 
out  to  decorate   her  father's  tomb —  ( 
having   obtained   permission   from   the 
Senate  to  entertam  the  whole  body  of 
^e  citizens  of  Cherson  at  a  ftmenU  ban- 
fjuet  on  the  anniversafy  of  her  fath^i?* 
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death,  as  longna  slie  lived.  Mtma while 
her  hualmn<l,  Asander,  ooncetved  the 
dosigu  of  making  him!=K?lf  mti^ster  of 
Clitr.^oUi  tAd  pvortlirumug  its  liberty. 
Accordingly,  for  two  years,  he  euuied 
men  aad  warlike  stores  to  be  secretly 
transported  from  lioeiporos,  and  con- 
of^^ilod  in  the  immeuse  ware -house  a  in- 
closed within  the  walls  of  his  wife* a 
palace.  Two  hundred  armed  BuJjporiana 
were  Xhm  eolkctod^  and  Asander  was 
waiting  for  tlie  approaching  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Lamachos  to  carry  oat 
his  perfidioUj&  design. 

But  it  chanced  that,  precisely  at  thk 
time,  a  favorite  maid  of  Gycin  was,  for 
eoiue  offcn^ei  4)anish£d  to  a  room  lying 
directly  over  where  the  Bospurianrt 
were  concealed.  Here,  while  the  girl 
was  sitting  solitary,  one  day,  hor  spindle 
dropped,  and,  rolling  along  the  iloor, 
it  fell  mto  a  hole  near  the  wall.  In 
order  to  recover  it,  she  roiaed  oae  of 
the  tiles  of  the  pavement ;  when,  stoop- 
ing down,  she  descried  the  soldiers  hid- 
den in  the  vaults  beneath.  This  fact 
llio  maid  immediately  communicated  to 
her  mistressi  and  (jrycia  herself  became 
a  witness  of  the  strange  spectacle.  She 
saw  tliat  her  own  husband  was  medi- 
tating the  rain  of  her  native  city,  and 
slie  resolved  to  prevent  him  I 

Communicating  the  plot  to  a  choisen 
committee  of  the  Senate,  it  was  resiolvod 
to  destroy  the  c^Uapiracy  by  hurnjug 
the  enemy  in  their  place  of  o*>nceal- 
ment — Gycia  willingly  giving  her  an- 
coHtral  palace  to  the  flames  to  save  hor 
country.  Meaa while,  however,  the  ex- 
pected day  arrived,  and  she  ordered 
the  preparations  for  the  annual  feast  to 
be  made  with  more  than  ordinary  Ube- 
r^lity.  In  tlie  evening,  Gyda,  to  the 
dehght  of  her  hasband,  proposed  Uiat 
all  should  retire  to  re3t  at  an  early  hour, 
Asauder  waited  till  midnight  to  com- 
mence his  treachery. 

In  the  interim,  however,  Gyeia  pack- 
ed up  all  her  jewels,  locked  tivery  do<ir 
of  the  palace  aa  she  passed  and  hasten- 
ed out,  accompanied  by  ber  slaves. 
Forthwith  she  commanded  the  bail  ding 
to  be  fired  on  every  sidCj  and  her  hus- 
band perished  in  the  flames  of  her  an- 
cestral poiaee.  So  did  the  patriottsm 
of  Gycia  preaerve  the  liberty  of  CLer- 
son. 

Gycm^  in  her  revelation  of  the  plot, 
had  made  it  a  eenditlun  that,  when  she 
died,  she  should  bo  buried  within  the 
walls  of  Cherson.     This  was  contrary 


to  the  JTellenic  custom — n(?vertheless  it 
was  granted.  After  the  lapise  of  a 
number  of  years,  however,  Gycia^  fius- 
pectiog  that  the  ardor  of  her  coimtry- 
inen*s  gratitude  hod  cooled,  dc'termlned 
to  try  if  they  would  keep  their  promise. 
She  pretended  to  be  dead-  The  event 
proved  as  she  had  feared :  the  funeral 
procession  passed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
when,  rising  up  from  nvr  bier,  she  ex- 
claimed: *'  Is  it  in  thi«  way  Ibe  people 
of  Cherson  keep  their  promi.'^e  to  iba 
pres^ervor  of  thetr  Uberty  V*  To  prove 
that  they  would  not  ogtnn  violate  their 
promise,  the  Cbersonites  caused  a  tomb 
to  be  erected  dnring  her  UfetimOt  with  a 
statue  of  bron;fie  placed  over  jt.  Here, 
when  fih©  really  died,  she  was  buried. 
The  t^nnb  stood  miinjured  in  tho  tenth 
century,  when  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
recorded  the  story  of  her  patriotism. 

A  century  before  this  little  tragedy 
at  ChersoD,  on  the  stormy  coast  of 
Scondinavm  lived  a  certam  Kurik — a 
rude,  Bcli'-helping  Norse  chieftain,  Tbo 
heart  of  the  man  swelled  beyond  tlie 
narrow  boundaries  of  his  northern 
home.  So,  taking  with  him  a  band 
of  hh  l>old  felluw  eountrymuu —  Fnrau- 
gians,  as  they  were  cidled — he  tmversi4 
the  Baltic,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  landed  at  the  sp^t  whi^re  now  8t* 
Peterisburgh  stands.  Tho  iSlavic  power 
was,  at  thii?  period,  concentrated  round 
Lake  Ilmen,  in  tho  flourishing  republic 
of  Novgorod.  Fioarishiug  the  republic 
was ;  yet  the  citizens  seem  to  have  beoti 
at  strife  with  eacli  other.'  Hurik,  re* 
garding  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity, 
took  possession  of  the  government  of 
Novgorod  :  this  was  in  the  year  864. 
The  Scandinavians — the  Strangers,  th» 
Ritofsi^  as  they  were  called — soon  amal* 
gamatcd  with  the  primitive  Slavi; 
Kurik  transmitted  the  throne  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  and  so,  all  unnoticed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  this  mighty 
Hussion  empire,  which  now  o'ershad- 
ows  the  world,  entered  the  system  of 
European  States, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
Yladimir,  the  great-grandaon  (*f  Kurik, 
and  tho  Charlemagne  of  Russia,  desir* 
ing  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and, 
at  the  eame  time,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Eastern  Empire,  marched  **outhvvard 
into  the  Crimea,  and  besieged  Chcrson. 
Thei>|»hilus,  as  we  saw,  in  the  midiEe  of 
the  nujth  century,  had  forced  Chcrson 
to  receive  *tn  archoti  from  Constanti- 
nople ;  to  attack  Cherson  was*  therefyrCi 
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indifectly  to  attock  tho  Empire  of  the 
Eb^  VMiinir,  ac^^ortlmgly,  laid  sJ^go 
to  it ;  bnt  Ihe  inhabltaiLtt}  offered  a  most 
vaUant  resitance.  For  idx  months  Vla- 
dimir in  vain  e<igaTed  to  tiike  Ma  Seha- 
stopoL  Thousands  of  his  men  perished 
in  the  attempt — and  it  was  onlj  by  the 
treaeherj  of  one  of  the  Chersonites — a 
priest — that  he  finally  succeeded  in  cap* 
taring  it. 

Cherdon  taken,  Vladimir*9  ambitioufl 
designs  became  apparent ;  for  Nestor, 
th<«  Hussian  anndist^  recounts  that  he 
forthwith  sent  thi^  me^^sag^  to  Basil 
and  Con^tantine,  Emperors  of  the  Bast: 
*'  1  hayd  taken  one  of  jour  most  cele- 
brated cities ;  bnt^  since*  I  understand 
that  Ton  have  a  sister  still  unpTovidcd 
for— I  wish  Jou  to  know  ttat  I  desire 
to  raurry  her.  Should  jou  take  it  into 
your  heads  to  deny  me  her,  I  shall  do 
for  your  capital  what  I  have  done  for 
Cherson."  The  brother  emperors,  too 
much  alraid  of  this  redoubtable  northern 
wooer  to  refuse  the  request  of  Vladi* 
mir,  sent  their  sister  Anna  to  Cher- 
sant  Here  Vladimir  was  baptizedt  and, 
the  same  day,  married  Anna-  Thus 
Cherson,  among  tho  other  stran^  sights 
it  saw,  witnessed  the  fct  friendljr  al- 
liance of  the  Byzimtiijo  with  this  mighty 
northern  empire^  and  the  baptism  of 
the  first  Chnstian  Cxar  of  Hu^sia :  it 
took  place  in  the  Chureli  of  St  Sophia, 

Aud  now  this  little  RepubllOi  with  all 
its  romance,  must  vanish  from  our  pages 
and  from  the  history  of  the  world-  An 
industrious  population  and  an  actfre 
oommerce  had  given  it  alougDrosperity. 
But  tt  found  rivals,  as  we  sh^  see,  with 
whom  it  was  unable  to  compete,  in  the 
wily  Genoese.  These  shackled  its 
tra^c ;  and,  falling  at  the  $time  time  under 
the  baleful  Monghol  influence,  it  feU, 
In  the  sixteenth  century » its  walk  and 
towers  alone  remnined  a^  witnesse^s  of 
iti  fortner  magnifioence.  More  recent- 
ly, Koch  observed  only  a  few  mounds 
of  stones  lying  one  upon  another.  Its 
last  ve.^tig0  has,  in  all  prob ability,  by 
this  time,  quite  vanished.  Within  its 
waUs  was  heard  the  busy  hum  of  traffic 
— oommerce  gathered  alj  its  luxuries, 
ait,  all  its  splendora,  to  enrich  and  adorn 
it,  at  a  time  when  painted  savages 
roamed  the  British  Isks,  and  bng  ere 
the  Roman  legions  disturbed  the  forests 
of  Old  Gaol.  Now  the  booming  of  the 
French  and  English  eanuoa  iiesounds 
over  its  mlent  graves  ! 

While  these  eventi  were  transpiring 


in  tho  cities  of  the  Bouthem  Crimea,  ^lA  j 
Peninsula  itself  was  not  ^e  from  Invar 
sfons  on  Urn  part  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bors.    During  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era — while   Europe  was  one   Tosf  1 
battle-ground ;  wlule,  from  the  gloomy  f 
forests  of  the  North,  and  the  limitlesf 
steppes  of  the  EaMf  tribe  after  triboi  I 
ra^e  after  nu^  was  ru^ hin^  avalanohe- 
Hke  on  the  decaying  civilixatioa  of  Bom# 
— ^vartous  straggling  Gothic  and  Hunnitl 
tribes — off-streams  from  the  great  cur-  ' 
rent  of  population — would  seem  to  havtf 
entered  the  Crimea.     Bt^mains  of  them 
enst    in    the   &outh western    mountain ' 
chain,   which  long  bore  the  name  of 
G9fhi ;  and   Procopius  even  mcntlona 
Cherson  as  a  Gothic  city.     Attila,  the 
Scourge  of  God,  placed  his  eldest  son  J 
upon  uie  throne  of  the  Crimea. 

About  the  fifth  century,  the   nam||  j 
Turk  began  first  to  bo  heard  in  Europe;  ] 
and  for  many  hundred  years  the  history  ] 
of  the  Crimea  runs  in  the  i$ame  channel 
with  the   general    stream    of   Turkish 
story.     The  special  tribe  that  figured  J 
about  this  time  |ras  the  Khizars.    ¥rom\ 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  they  ] 
are  the  great  name   in  the  whole  of  ] 
Southeastern    Europe,       They   madd  f 
themselves     so    formidable,    that    tho  i 
proud   Byzantme  emperors  were  glaji 
to  cultivate  their  acqusintance.     Con*1 
stantine  Copronymus  allied  himself  bjf  I 
marriage  with   Irene,  daughter  of  ond 
of  the  Khazar  Khans,    Their  influence 
in  the  Crimea  is  proved  by  the  name  j 
KhizaTia^  whieh  the  whole  PeninsuUt  ] 
long  bcjre. 

In  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  th^  ] 
power  of  the  Khazarswos  broke u  up  by 
that  series  of  redoubtable  Grand  Priucea 
who  so  brilliantly  illustmto  tlie  early 
Russian  annals.     The  Kftazar  rule  wm 
broken  up,  hut  only  to  make  way  for  A  ] 
still  more  formidable  Turkish  tribe — ■  ! 
the   PaUinaks*      They  seem  to  have 
held  dominion  over  the  Crimea  for  &  I 
century  and  a  half — not  without  coft'*] 
eiderable  happiness  and  prosperity.   To^J 
them  succeeded  the  ComrrmneSt  only  tflf-J 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  ""ghty  Goldei 
Horde,  from  the  plains  of  Tiirtniy— ^ 
that  Golden  Horde  afterwards  so  wcIlT 
known  throughout  all  Europe,  and  witl^j 
whose  fate  the  history  of  the  Crimea|J 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  becam^  1 
bound  up.  ] 

Like    a    whirlwind,  across     Europe"  1 
sweeps  Genghis  Khan!    Origin  all  v  the 
disinherited  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  6kck 
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Tartars,  on  the  borders  of  the  Chinese 
Wall,  he  made  himself  the  founder  of 
the  most  gigantic  dominion  of*  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  ruth- 
less devastator  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Volga,  and  gave  his  western  possessions 
into  the  command  of  his  grandson.  Ba- 
ton Khan,  as  Viceroy.  Of  this  mighty 
empire,  whereof  Russia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary were  members, — and  which,  with 
something  of  sarcasm,  Baton  Khan 
caUed  his  KioUhak—'' UoWow  Tree"— 
the  Crimea  formed  a  small  part.  For 
•  two  and  a  half  centuries  it  continued  to 
be  governed  as  an  apanage  by  under 
khans,  who  derived  their  power  from 
the  grand  khans  of  the  Kiptshak.  It 
was  then  that  the  peninsula  took  the 
name  of  Crim,  or  Little  Tartary.  These 
Tartars — Tatars  is  the  proper  form  of 
the  name,  but  the  Churchmen  of  the 
middle  ages  would  persist  in  perceiving 
Bome  intimate  connection  between  those 
redoubtable  Monghols  and  Tartarus — 
80  Tartars  let  them  be ;  these  Tartars 
would  appear  to  have  behaved  with  con- 
siderable tolerance  to  the  subdued  peo- 
ples. Many  revolts,  however,  chequer 
the  annals  of  this  period.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  was  a  civil  war,  head- 
ed by  the  powerful  chief  Nogkai^  who 
had  married  Euphrosine,  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Michael  Palcologus. 
In  the  conflict,  NoghaY  was  defeated 
and  slain,  and  the  tribe  which  he  led 
was  scattered  over  the  northern  steppes 
of  the  Crimea.  The  descendauts  of 
these  NoghaTs,  or  Nogay  Tartars,  sur- 
vive, on  those  very  steppes,  even  to 
this  day. 

Towards  the  fifteenth  century  this 
mighty  Monghol  power  began  to  wane. 
Like  a  meteor  the  all-conquering  Tamer- 
lane gleams  into  history.  The  Tartar 
Khan  is  hurled  from  his  throne.  About 
the  same  time,  too,  appears  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  to  free  Russia  from  the  Mon- 
gol yoke,  and  trample  their  authority 
under  his  feet.  The  gigantic  Kiptshak 
is  dismembered,  aud  the  small  remains 
of  its  almost  limitless  dominion  fall  in- 
to the  Khanats  of  the  Crimea,  Kasan 
and  Astrachan. 

A  descendant  of  Tamerlane  ascends 
the  throne  of  the  khans;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  of  the  house  of 
Gronghis  ever  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
be  causes  the  entire  family  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  it  was  fated  that  the  stock 
of  Tamerlane  should  not  take  root  in 


the  soil ;  for,  from  the  universal  mas- 
sacre of  the  house  of  Genghis*  a  youth, 
named  Devlet,  at  that  time  about  ten 
years  of  age,  was  saved  by  a  shepherd 
called  Gherai,  and  brought  up  by  him 
in  his  humble  home,  as  his  own  son, 
tending  the  cattle  of  his  foster-father, 
and  ignorant  of  his  high  lineage.  The 
lad  grew  to  be  a  man;  and,  amid  a 
whirlwind  of  revolutions,  while  the  dis- 
affected tribes  were  anxiously  in  search 
of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Genghis, 
Gherai  produced  Devlet.  Accordingly 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  all  the 
reward  which  Gherai  asked  was,  that 
Devlet  should  assume  the  name  Gherai 
in  connection  with  his  own.  This,  ac- 
cordingly, was  done  by  his  snccessors 
for  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

And  now  for  more  than  forty  years 
the  Crimea  forms  the  centre  of  an 
independent  monarchy,  under  Devlet 
Gherai,  "who,"  remarks  Mr.  Milner, 
**  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  its  history, 
and  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
over  a  wide  extent  of  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent. He  proved  himself  a  remark- 
able man,  able  to  rectify  the  confusion, 
and  govern  prosperously  a  people  in- 
tractable by  natural  temperament,  the 
absence  of  education,  and  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  Uconse  incident  to  re- 
peated political  revolutions.  He  wit- 
nessed a  great  change  in  the  politioal 
position  of  Eastern  Europe,  though  not 
Its  full  effect.  In  1453,  the  Greek  em- 
pire fell;  Constantinople  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Turks; 
and  the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  11. 
Christendom,  in  its  alarm,  thought  of 
a  crusade  against  the  *  Father  of  Con- 
quest;' and,  strangely  enough,  in  1465, 
Pope  Paul  II.  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the  Tartar  Khan,  to  invite  his  aid  in  the 
project.  The  Pontiff  must  have  thought 
him,  in  no  slight  degree,  a  lax  Mussel- 
man,  to  calculate  upon  his  joining  the 
Christian  powers  in  a  holy  war  against 
a  co-religionist.  But  non-interferenoe 
was  a  maxim  with  Hadji  Devlet.  The 
next  year  ho  died ;  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors the  Khanate  lost  its  short-lived 
independence,  till  the  mock  restoradon 
of  it  in  1774." 

During  these  centuries  the  trade  of 
the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa:  Eagerly 
did  they  both  contend  for  a  footing  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine.    In  the  twelfth  century  the 
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VeDedans  would  appeur  to  hare  bc^ii 
the  most  favored  of  the  two;  bat  in 
1261  the  Gcnose  plaoed  Mtcbael 
Paleologus  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  and  he*  to  ehc^^w  hw  grotitude* 
gnvo  to  them  the  nlaiost  ejtclusivo  trade 
of  the  Black.  Sea^  About  the  sanie  time, 
the  two  brothers,  Ntcoto  aud  Maffeo 
Polo — advcntutous  young  Genoese — 
Tisit  the  Crimea — ^are  well  reccivpd — 
diaeem,  mth  their  keen*  commercial 
uyes,  the  voist  importar*ce  of  the  harbors 
of  the  Southern  Crimea  as  stopping- 
places  for  their  Ehips  to  and  from  the 
East — bring  back  a  iftvorahle  report  to 
their  countrymen,  a  few  of  whom  emi- 
grate hitherf  and  so  begins  the  conuee- 
tion  of  the  Genoese  with  the  Criinea* 
We  recollect  the  city  of  Theodoaia, 
which  formed  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  BoBporanic  dominion.  It  fell  during 
the  early  centnrios  of  our  era;  and 
when  Arrian  visited  it  he  found  only 
some  Greek  inscriptions  on  its  moulder- 
ing wolb.  Here  the  Genoese  estabtished 
themselves — ^humbly  beggiag,  cap  in 
hand,  leave  to  settle,  and  a  email 
tract  of  land  from  the  Tartar  Khan. 
Never  were  such  wily  fellows  as  these 
♦same  Genoeao,  Little  by  little  they 
extended  their  domain  and  their  in£u- 
en  CO,  till  soon  they  had  engrosBed  the 
entire  port  of  Theodosia*  Stores  and 
magazines  arose  as  by  magic^ — ^with 
more  than  Grecian  splendor  it  revived, 
and  ioou  its  walla  shut  in  a  population 
of  over  one  hundred  thou^^and  inhabit- 
ants, TbiB  second  Constantinople  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Kaffa,  the  InfideL 
Catherine  IL  afterwards  restored  its 
andeut  appeUation  of  Theodo^ia,  aud 
Theodoma  or  Kaffa  it  continues  to  thb 
day* 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Genoese  acquired  the  pos- 
session of  Cembalo.  Tbey  found  it  a 
very  Jiti£  Aar6or— Bella  Chiava^  and 
hence  the  name  of  Salaklam.  This 
obtained,  they  soon  after ivard*  united 
it  with  KaSa,  by  the  possession  of  the 
entire  south  coast.  These  ihrewd  com- 
mercialists  thus  came  to  monopolize  the 
rich  Chmese  and  Indian  trade;  for, 
nrevioufl  to  the  discovery  of  a  paasag© 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  th© 
Atbntic  to  the  Paci£c  Ocean,  the  com* 
loerce  of  the  Orient  was  miUDJy  brought 
by  caravan  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
jiian,  and  tlienco  by  the  river  Phasis— 
that  ancient  Pha^i^,  renowned  in  the 
fitor^'  of  the  Argonauts — to  the  Euxine, 


where  it  was  met  by  the  g&llejs  of 
the  Italtaos*  "  By  means  of  these  en* 
terprising  speculators,  the  silks^  spices, 
and  perf Limes  of  the  '■  George ous  East,* 
arr^matJc  and  medicinal  drugs,  rhubarb 
from  Astrachaa,  with  skins,  f  ura*  hemp, 
flaif  and  Iron  from  Siberia,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Western  markets.  Fine 
white  wax  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Oriental  exported  pr\>duct«, 
being  in  constant  demand^  at  a  high 
rate,  in  all  the  great  citiea  of  Chriitten- 
dom*  to  be  manufactured  into  candles 
for  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  worship.  Sidt,  Irom 
the  inexhaustible  stores  of  Perekop, 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Archipelago,  with  salt  fish  and  caviar, 
through  the  domain  of  the  Eastern 
church,  as  allowed  provender  for  fast- 
days." 

The  Genoese  won  the  confidence  and 
frieod^bip  of  the  Tartars,  Devlet  Gheral 
regarding  tliem  as  the  heralds  of  civili- 
sation. 

But,  though  they  came  as  humble 
factors,  and  in  a  guise  as  peaceful  ai 
that  in  which  the  much -injured  Colonel 
Kinney  approached  Nicaragua,  they 
soon  aspired  to  rule  in  the  land  which 
had  welcomed  them. 

Devlet  Gherai,  after  a  brilliant  reign 
of  over  forty  years,  died,  leaving  eight 
sons. 

The  imth  of  these  sons,  Mengli  Gbe* 
rai,  was  a  partisan  of  the  Genoese ;  and 
they  sought  to  raise  him  to  the  throne* 
Tbts  was  an  interference  the  Tartars 
could  not  brook.  Too  wenk  themselT©*  | 
to  contend  with  their  formidable  gueyts, 
they  appealed  to  Mohammed  11,,  the 
**  Father  of  Conquest,*^  who  was  now  sit- 
ting in  triumph,  at  Constantinople,  on  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars.  Mohammed  sent 
over  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Tartars, 
and  though  tlie  Italians  made  a  most 
determined  resistance,  yet  their  power 
was  completely  broken  and  abolished. 
Speedy  and  most  terrible  was  their  ex- 
tortnination.  Prom  one  strong-bold  after 
another  they  were  driven,  till  every 
vestige  of  them  was  swept  away,  The 
magnificent  Kaffa  itself— over  whose 
gates  stood  the  marble  lions,  the  symbol 
of  the  lepu biters  power — was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  forty  thousand  of  itA 
Genoese  inhabitants  were  transported 
to  populate  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  soon  confounded  with 
the  other  slaves  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
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Some  miles  south  of  Stniplicropol,  tbo 
present  cfipital  of  tho  Crimea,  rises  the 
mDuntiin  of  Totiadir-daglit  with  ao  cle- 
TTition  of  over  «  mile ;  it  is  the  highest 
peak  of  that  raoga  wblch  nina  along 
the  south  coast,  east  and  west,  for  some 
hundred  mOea.  and  meets  the  eje  of  the 
marmer  far  off  on  the  ebblcsa  PontitJ, 
In  this  mountain  Is  a  caveni»  into  which 
you  crawl  on  hands  and  knee^.  It 
tears  the  name  of  Foul  Koubo,  Within, 
jou  Bee,  by  tho  dim  candle-light,  that 
the  ground  ia  etrewn  with  boneg  and 
skulls*  Here,  driven  from  evory  other 
lurkiiig'place,  some  hundreds  of  the 
Genoese  took  refuge,  thinking  to  escapo 
the  Tartar  veDgeaaoa,  But  ia  vain; 
the  J  were  discoTered  bj  some  Tartar 
PelissieF,  and  hterullj  smoked  to  death. 
So  perished  the  last  of  the  Genoese ! 

The  Crimea  thus  became  an  apan- 
ftgo  of  tho  Sultan's  vast  empire,  gov- 
erned by  Khans,  under  bis  authority »  A 
series  of  those  mdo,  ruthless  men,  in- 
terrupted by  tho  wiflG  and  good  Qtm 
Qhorei  and  Ha^i  Selimi  misruled  the 
Crimea  for  many  years,  Soliman,  tho 
Magnificeutt  closed  the  Block  Sea  to 
all  but  his  own  subjects ;  m^d  for  three 
centuries  it  remained  one  vast  Ottoman 
lake, 

Tho  Crimea,  under  tho  Tartar  domi- 
nation, was  a  laud  of  romance  to  tho 
orientals*  It  furnishes  the  scene  of  not 
a  few  of  tho  Thousand  and  One  Ara- 
bian stones.  Homantict  indeed,  must  the 
history  of  theso  days  hn%'e  been.  Thbk 
of  tho  races  then  brought  together — 
the  Italians  at  Kaffu,  tho  Tartars  at 
Bakshi-Sertii — the  Catholic  and  the  JIo- 
hammedan,  tho  oriental  despot  and  the 
wesstom  adventurer !  The  traveler  in 
that  strange  country  stum  hies  continual- 
ly on  the  memorials  of  tales  which 
would  make  the  fortune  of  n  novelist. 

In  oil  the  picturesque  Tartar  city  of 
Bakahi-Serai.^The  Palace  of  Gardeos," 
there  is  Ho  object  more  beautiful  than 
the  beautiful  **  Fountain  of  Tears," 
There  is  a  light  of  lovo  on  its  falling 
waters. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  Tartar  Khan  in- 
vaded Poland,  as  Tartar  Khans  were 
used  to  do ;  and,  from  Poland,  he  bore 
away  Marie,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the 
Count  Polotsky *  She  was  his  prisoner ; 
but  ho  besought  her  t43  make  him  hers. 
Ho  wooed  her  with  a  dehcacy  <juite  sor- 
prising  in  a  Khan.  He  gave  her  grand 
apartmenti  In  his  palace »  and,  good 
Mussulmau  as  he  was,  erocted  for  her  n 


Christian  chapel,  where  mass  was  iofd 
by  a  Chris titm  priest.  Marie  was  "  long^  ' 
to  woo  ;"  but  we  shall  never  know  how- 
far  her  heart  was  touched.  For,  before 
the  Khan  himself  saw  any  cauao  for 
hope,  a  jealous  Georfjiau  lady — his  jilted 
favorite — no  doubt  discerning  the  symp- 
toms of  relenting  in  MarieVs  heart, 
stabbed  tlie  fair  Fokck  unto  death. 
Tho  Khan  was  in  despair;  and  acted 
as  became  a  Khan,  He  caused  all  tho 
women  in  his  harem  to  bo  instantly  esc- 
onted ;  and  committed  the  murderess 
to  tho  attentions  of  four  wild  horaes, 
by  whom  she  was  torn  in  pieces.  And, 
bavin ff  thus  relieved  his  injured  soul, 
the  Knan  caused  a  splendid  mausoleum 
to  he  erected,  and  therein,  at  morning 
and  at  evening,  saluted  tho  memory  of 
his  mistregs  with  sighmg  and  weeping. 
Where  the  mausoleum  stood,  stands  now 
tho  Fountain  of  Tears. 

A  more  fortunate  lover  was  tho  Ge- 
noese Jefrosin,  who  wooed  tho  daughter 
of  a  Tartar  Khan,  and  won  her  not 
only  to  his  hearty  but  to  his  faith.  She 
abjured  the  Konm  to  wed  her  infidel, 
mid  made  him  happy.  Yet  his  happi- 
ness was  as  brief  a^i  bright  She  died 
after  a  very  few  years  of  wedloek,  at 
tho  advanced  age  of  eighteen,  and  her 
tomb  still  stands  hi  flio  fortress  of 
Tchirfert^Kalet. 

During  tho  long,  duU  centuries  of  the 
Turkish  dominion,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  one  figure  in  the  Crimea,  winch  links 
the  story  of  that  pemnsula  to  our  own. 

In  tho  year  160S2,  the  fields  of  the 
Bashaw  ^falbritz  were  tilled  by  many 
slaves.  And,  among  those  slaves,  was 
one  young  Englishman,  captured  m  the 
Hungarian  wars,  and  bought  by  the 
Bashaw,  in  Constantinople,  to  do  him 
service  in  the  Crimea. 

Tho  Epglishman  wore  about  Ids  neck 
an  iron  ring  with  his  master's  brand — 
just  such  a  ring  as  made  the  heart  of 
Gurth,  the  swine-herd,  chafe  in  Rother- 
wood  forest,  so  long  ago*  For  dress, 
he  had  only  a  rude  coat  of  huffido  skin. 
But  he  bore  about  in  hia  breast  an  un- 
conmierable  EngHBh  spirit.  One  day, 
^10  Bashaw  came  into  the  three^hing- 
floor,  and  found  his  English  elavo  thero 
alone.  The  Bashaw  was  out  of  temper, 
and  ho  reviled  and  smote  his  sen'mg- 
man.  It  was  a  dangerous  gajoo  for  thfl 
Basihaw  to  play,  alone  there  on  tho 
threshing-floor.  The  English  slave 
lilted  up  his  Bail,  and  smote  tho  JIa- 
shuw  to  tho  earth.    Then  he  hid  the 
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dood  Tiirkbtineatb  the  gtraw  of  his  otm 
graiii,  put  on  himself  the  dend  Turk's 
gtij  attire,  filled  a  knapsack  with  the 
dead  Tiirk*s  comj  mounted  the  dead 
Tiuk'a  gftllant  groj,  and  rode  h&^j 
off  to  the  westwiu'd.  In  sixteen  daj^ 
this  fugitiTe  slaTie  reo/ched  Russia,  and 
thence  got  bock  to  Eaglai^d* 

The  next  year,  one  Captain  Go^nold 
fitted  ont  an  enterprise  to  the  Kew 
World;  and,  of  that  enterprise,  our 
fugitive  was  the  heart  and  soul.^ 

Is  it  a  decent  regard  for  consistenc  j, 
or  onlj  the  fear  of  potnc  sahtJe  mi.^ehief 
to  her  **  peculiar  institutions/*  which 
has  so  long  prevented  Virginia  from 
paj£ng  due  honors  to  the  memory  of  that 
fugitive  slave,  John  Smith,  President  of 
the  Old  DomirdonH,  and  Admiral  of  New 
England  ? 

Aa  the  Turkish  power  waned,  the 
Ilui5sian  waied.  Peter  the  Great  han- 
kered greatly  after  the  Crimea.  *'  It  is 
not  land  that  I  wunt/'  he  used  to  say, 
**  but  sea  I"  In  all  his  Turkish  cam- 
palgiis  ho  BOQght  to  push  hijj  iway 
southwards  to  the  Eu^me,  The  Cn- 
mean  plains  witnessed'  many  a  feat  of 
the  dashing  MoKoppa — 

"■  The  UkraiDf}*!  bebnitDj  calm  and  bold ;" 

hut  peter  died,  without  closing  his  hmid 
on  the  prize »  It  was  left  for  a  woman 
to  set  this  keystone  in  the  arch  of  Rus- 
sian  demmiou* 

In  1774,  Abdul  Hamid  signed  the 
treaty  of  Kalnardji  —  *'  the  glorious 
treaty  of  Kainardji,'*  Kieholas  styled 
it;  and,  on  the  ath  of  April,  1763, 
Catherine  II,»  Empress  of  tJi  the  Eus- 
das,  declared  the  Crimea  annexed  to 
her  realms. 

The  Tartar  Khans,  who  had  been  cos- 
seted by  their  Turkish  eovcreigns,  were 
ienrvily  treated  by  the  Czars,  and  van* 
ished  into  the  Cancasos,  or  else  where. 
One  of  their  descendants,  Krim  Gherai, 
renounced  the  faith  of  Islam,  fi>r  that 
of  Geneva,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
married  a  Scotch  lady,  and,  early  in  the 
present  centiiry,  returned  to  tLe  Cri- 
mea, and  settled  at  Slmpheropol  Hts 
widow  died  there  but  the  other  day ; 
haring  lived  to  witness  the  humiliation 
of  the  empire  which  humbled  those  who 
had  bambled  the  ancestors  of  her  lord. 

In  all  its  romantic  past,  the  Crimea 
hus  Been  no  drama  so  grand  aa  that 


whleh  is  now  enacting  on  its  Ehoi6&. 
Yet  what  marYclous  things  it  lias  wit- 
nessed and  shared — this  small  penhisuhi. 

The  mt*ty  ^andenr  of  Troy ;  the 
sunlit  glory  of  Greece :  the  magnfficeoee 
of  Pontui ;  the  might  and  majesty  of 
Homo ;  tlie  gorgeous  pageantry  of  Bv- 
zatitium;  the  fury  of  3ie  Geth;  the 
terrible  wrath  of  the  Tartar;  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Turk ;  the  artifice,  the  am- 
bition, the  audacity  of  the  Russian ;  and 
now,  the  tremendous  power  of  the  civil- 
ized West  J 

Three  thousand  jean  ago,  Troy,  the 
right  hand  of  Asia,  adraneed  against 
the  westi  menaced  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  free  seas  beyrmd.  Against  her 
walls:,  the  confederate  princes  of  Greece 
brought  all  their  ^htps  and  all  their 
powers.  Stoutly  the  Trojans  held  their 
own ;  aii  stoutly  the  Greeks,  fighting  all 
unconseiously,  no  doubt,  f*>r  the  Europe 
yet  unborn*  pushed  on  tlicir  resolute 
attack.  Ten  weary  years !  hut  the 
future  was  with  Greece,  And  the  right 
hand  of  the  duU  dcspotse  East  at  la^t 
was  broken. 

Now,  in  our  own  day,  grander  armies 
and  grander  naws,  oontentllng  for  a 
future  yet  more  grond,  be?iege  by  land 
and  sea  the  strong  hold  of  a  Troy  more 
insolent  and  mighty.  The  priuees  of 
the  We*t  may  bo  no  more  noble  and 
worthy  now,  than  were  those  Greek 
princes  of  old  confederate  in  Aulis  j  the 
struggle  may  outlast  our  natural  lires ; 
but  who  can  doubt  that  the  great 
destinies  of  man  are  fighting  now,  as 
then,  for  the  iovereigns  of  the  sea,  and 
who  shall  fear  the  final  issue ! 

A  woman's  face  first  gave  to  poetry 
the  Taurie  name.  Iphigenia,  the  pale 
priestess,  stands  there  by  the  altar  of 
Cape  Parthenium,  a  symbol  forever  of 
the  stem  sacrificial  faith  of  the  past. 

A  woman* 8  face,  too,  looks  out  now 
upon  us,  serene  and  sweet,  through 
the  cloud  of  war^  from  those  Crime- 
an heights.  No  priestess  miniiiteriug 
dreadf5  rites  within  the  temple  of  a 
cruel  worship,  but  a  mild  messenger  of 
mercy ;  a  comforter,  an  angel  of  purity 
nnd  of  peace.  The  face  of  Flore  nccNight- 
ingale  ahines  upon  those  awful  scenes 
of  stHfe ;  and  the  battle-field  and  the 
hospital  are  li|!hted  with  her  smile — the 
immortal  symDol  of  a  redeeming  faith 
and  a  more  glorious  future. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY     OF    PUNNING. 

You  would  be  a  bettor  man,  if  you  could  punlike  Sir  Tristrem. — Tatler. 
Those  who  cry  out  op^ainst  puns,  aa  an  unnatural  and  affected  invention,  onlj  betray  their 
own  ignorance. — August.  W.  Schlegkl. 


¥E  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  say 
a  word  or  two — if  only  on  tho  prin- 
ciple of  the  Scotsman  who  usually  wont 
to  his  club  **  to  contradict  a  bit" — in  fa- 
vor of  the  pun.  There  is,  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  literary  world — especially 
among  writers  of  newspapers — an  affect- 
ation of  flouting  and  scouting  a  pun,  and 
alluding  to  it  in  a  screamm^  way  as 
something  extravagant,  atrocious  and 
unbearable.  But  wo  hold  with  Schlegel, 
who,  as  a  German  como  to  judgment, 
a  man  belonging  to  tho  gravest  and  pro- 
foundest  race  extant,  gives  authority  to 
his  verdict  in  favor  of  that  little  pariah. 
As  a  philosopher  ho  likes  the  pun,  no 
doubt,  on  good  philological  and  psycho- 
logical grounds. 

Things  called  trifling  are  not  always 
the  trifles  which  people  in  general  con- 
sider them.  There  is  anotlicr  int<'l- 
lectual  practice  which  has  been  set 
down  as  a  pettiness  or  prcttiness  un- 
worthy the  dignity  of  the  mind  and 
ridiculed  as  much  as  tlio  pun — wo  mean 
alliteration — "apt  alliteration'-s  artful 
aid."  But  alliteration  is  closely  in- 
terwoven with  tho  liistory  and  progress 
of  our  language — or  of  its  poetic  devel- 
opment— though  the  ono  implies  the 
other ;  for,  as  in  all  other  tongues,  tho 
earliest  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
appear  in  metro ;  and  in  these  specimens 
^yo  perceive  that  most  of  the  words  of  a 
line  be^in  with  the  same  letter — a  prac- 
tice which  was  looked  on  as  a  grace  and 
a  harmony,  and  in  time  became  a  dis- 
tinctive from  mere  prose.  And  still,  in 
this  day  of  perfect  literature,  tho  writer 
in  verse  feels  the  charm  of  alliteration ; 
he  plays  with  it  and  modulates  it ;  and 
it  gives  undeniable  beauty  and  melody 
to  some  of  the  sweetest  lines  in  the  lan- 
guage. Alliteration  is  respectable  and 
necessary ;  and  so  is  the  pun — both  bo- 
longing  to  the  genius  of  the  vernacular. 
The  pun,  in  the  lapse  of  backward 
time,  is  seen  to  lift  itself  out  of  tho  mo- 
dem sphere  of  mere  facetiousness  into 
a  state  of  supernaturalism  intimately 
connected  with  the  ominous  feelings  and 
vagaries  of  the  human  sensorium.  It  is 
very  old  ;  as  old  as  tho  Pythoness  and 
older  than  tho  Parthenon.    It  may  be 


considered  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.    We  certainly  perceive  it 
at  the  period  of  tho  Persian  invasioD  of 
Attica ;  and  it  appears  also  in  a  darker 
era,  at  tiie  Conversion  of  the  Angles  to 
Christianityf   marking  the  crisis,   d   ia 
Frangaisey  with  a  mot.    It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  venerable  figure  of  speech^    and 
was  known  to  Pericles  and  Cicero  under 
tho  more  dignified  stylo  o{ paranomasicu 
The  greatest  minds  of  tho  world — those 
most  remarkable  in  life  and  literature — 
have  made  puns  or  enjoyed  them.     Wo 
do  not  lay  any  stress  on  Rabelais,  Swift, 
Lamb,  Hood,  Moore,  who,  as  everybody 
knows,    punned  away  pjrotechnicallj, 
in  right  of  their  brilliant  and  renowned 
wit.  But  what  will  the  reader  say  to  the 
austere  emperor  Julian  and  Cotton  Ma- 
ther; to  Aristotle    and  Jeremy  Bon- 
tham;    Plato    and  Lord    Chesterfield 
(both  also  of  one  mind  in  recommending 
a  proper  attention  to  "  the  graces,  the 
graces,  the  graces  '*),  Saint  Gregory  and 
John  Calvin;  Horace  and  Walter  Scott ; 
Erasmus    and    Lord     Burleigh;     ^e 
Georgian  Man  in  tho  Paper  Mask  and 
James  V.  of  Scotland ;  Petrarch    and 
Jud^e  Story — not  to  mention  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Theocritus,  and  other  greater 
and  graver  people,  who  will  be  alluded 
to,  as  wo  get  (\long  ?    This  is  quite  an- 
other view  of  tho  caso  ;  and  these  names      s 
throw  round  our  subject  an  unexpected 
dignity  with  which  all  who  approach  it 
must  bo  properly  impressed,  m  limine^ 
in  spite  of  the  customary  ideas  of  dis- 
paragement.   Tho   pun  has  a  respect- 
able genealogy ;   it  has  kept  good  oom- 
Sany,  and  must  be  treated  with  consi- 
eration. 

Having  said  so  much  for  the  prestige 
of  the  thing,  we  come  to  tho  name,  as  it 
has  familiarly  risen  amongst  us.  This, 
we  find,  is  modem — merely  as  old  as 
tho  settlement  of  Massachusetts  or  so. 
Pun  does  not  appear  in  the  older  diction- 
aries of  the  language ;  but  a  cold,  clas- 
sic ago  could  name  it  and  affect  to  sneer 
at  it  Cowley,  defining  wit,  has  a  baok- 
handed  slap  at  it : 

"  Tis  not  whon  two  like  words  make  up  a 
noiBo, 
Jcets  for  Dutch  mon  and  EngliBh  boyB.*' 
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And  jet  it  mnj  he  obserrod  tb&t  it  was 
what  would  be  ealled  an  Up-see  Dutch 
jest  Df  the  worst  kind  that  cost  him  hh 
life.  Ben  Jodsod,  who  lived  in  &  rather 
wholesomer  period  of  intellect,  is  also 
found  to  disparage  "  those  paranom&- 
des  ^'-  but  we  shall  prosentjj  coDTict 
hiiii  of  a  Tery  fair  English  pun  in  one 
of  bts  bast  poems.  Glorioua  John  has 
some  ill-nat(iro<l  tblagsigniiiat  thepim — 
one  of  Ibem  as  ful!ow« : 

*^The  head  and  heart  were  uerer  kwt  of 
tboie 
Who  dealt  In  dc»ggrcl  ar  who  pntuMd  m 
proae.*' 

1  Yet  it  h  remarkable  that,  in  denouncing 
^  what  he  considers  one  of  the  littleuessea 
of  languB^,  he  fidlA  into  what  has  been 
called  another — alUie ration.  His  verse 
is  lubricated  by  that  idiomatic  old  chann 
and  runa  all  the  more  amoothlj  and 
happily  for  it 

Btewartt  in  his  essay  on  the  human 
I  miod, treats  tho  pun  sligutlDgly p  and  sajs^ 
)  ©Tery  one  that  pleases  may  be  a  punster, 
Gtildsmith  held  something  of  the  same 
opinion  with  respect  to  wittictami  and 
gpod  thing.it  wbieb  he  said  could  be  «la- 
borftted  with  t  bin  king.  No  doubt  there 
b  Bome  truth  in  both  these  positioiiSi 
Brinsley  Sheridan  and  Tom  Moore, 
who  certainly  worked  bard  to  bring  ont 
their  airy  brilUoucies  of  wit  and  meta- 
phor, justify  Oliver's  notion ;  and  in  the 
aame  way  Hood  and  otbord  prore  that 

ale  can  batch  puns  at  a  great  rate, 
rooding  over  them.  Sdll  a  c?ertain 
cast  of  mind,  &  vivacity  and  judgment 
l«re  requisite  in  these  oases.  Nothing 
^ean  make  a  dull  thinker  witty^no 
I  amount  of  brain -cudgelitig ;  and  it  iii  not 
Klrom  every  stick  you  can  get  the  mercury 
I  of  a  happy  punster,  I'he  Spectator  Is 
[  among  thojje  who,  in  that  da^c  period, 
I  ^scountenanc4^d  the  pun.  In  one  of  its 
[papers,  a  very  slighting  and  indeed^  so 
[to  ape^,  a  very  sliglit  argament  is  offer- 
^«d  against  it  Having  taken  a  skim- 
ling  glance  at  the  subject,  the  writer 
60  on :  "  Haviog  now  pursued  the 
Ifistory  of  tbe  pun  from  its  ori^al  to  its 
I  downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be,^' 
lu  cciera,  and  so  forth— a  feeble  defi- 
(intion.  The  Spectator  mistook  when 
£lio  spoke  of  the  downfall  of  the  pun. 
le  neither  saw  bow  deeply -rooted  it  i^ 
the  post,  nor  how  strong  it  was  des- 
VMn^  to  come  out  in  th  e  f  u  ium.  The  pun 
Ijhaj  outlive  the  Spectator.  It  husj  cer- 
tainly oatlived  "  Cato/'  Dr.  Johnson 
koked  grimly  askance   on  the  punk- 


as an  elephant  may  be  supposed  to  look 
on  the  grimace  and  vivactty  of  a  mon* 
\^y.  The  doctor  did  not  like  a  pun. 
But  what  could  be  eicpected  from  a  man 
who  could  see  no  poetry  in  MUtou's  Ltj* 
cidas,  and  whoi»  in  reconunendlng  some 
books  to  a  friendf  did  not  mention  one 
on  poetry  or  the  drama?  Johuson  did 
not  even  know  the  etymology  of  that 
small  word;  but  thought  it  meant  to 
pound  or  to  pummel^  having  in  liia  idea, 
very  probably,  the  energetic  practice 
of  Punch  with  respect  to  Ms  consort, 
Judy.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  French 
would  have  served  the  doctor;  for,  in 
this  case,  ho  would  have  kviown  that  pun 
13  only  the  English  mode  of  bringing  the 
Gallic  poiui  into  the  vernacular.  Our 
words  jmnt  and  pun  are,  in  fact,  the 
same ;  only  the  latter  received  its  present 
shape  by  reason  of  coming  In  through 
the  nose,  at  a  later  period. 

Ko  one  who  reads  a  little  can  avoid 
perceiving  how  seductive  and  popular 
the  pun  has  been  at  all  times,  from  the 
very  earliest  j  and  we  will  here  refer  to  a 
few  remembered  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  and  to  several  of  tbe  grave  men 
who,  contrary  to  the  general  impressiout 
have  played  with  paranomasia ;  f^Peling, 
as  we  do,  that  it  would  be  <^my  to  End  a 
greater  number  of  instances  and  increase 
the  interest  attachable  to  such  a  sub* 
ject.  We  shall  only  pick  up  a  few  rare 
puns  here  and  there,  going  through  the 
alleys  and  parterres  of  literature ;  with- 
out wandenJig  very  far  ont  of  the  fami- 
liar tracks,  and^  especiaUy,  without 
maundering  into  the  beaten  ways  and 
stale  jokenes  of  the  Joe  Millers,  Lord 
Norburys,  and  other  professionals. 

The  Hebrews  must  have  been  ao- 
^nainled  with  the  pun,  that  is,  in  its 
grave  original  sigmficanee  ;  for  we  find 
Abi^ml  punning  agamst  her  buisband 
to  king  Davidj  and  saying  be  wa^  rightly 
called  Nabal;  by  which  she  meant  to 
convey  that  tbe  man  was  a  fool  for 
lookJug  after  bis  substance  and  grumb- 
ling when  David's  regiment  of  rapparees 
wanted  to  eat  it  up !  The  pun  in  those 
days  was  far  from  beicg  a  facetious 
piece  of  busine&s,  apparently,  m  poor 
Nabol  could  testify.  Turning  to  Greece, 
we  find  the  old  dramatists  identifying 
puns  with  tbe  nature  of  tbe  tragic  vo- 
lume. Among  the  ancients,  everything 
falling  out  uneipectedly,  or  by  apparent 
chance,  bad  in  it  a  quality  of  divination. 
Words  possessed  a  pecuhar  signiBcancy, 
especiaUy  when  they  bad  anything  of 
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eqd  vocation  in  tlicm,  oriuggosted  each. 
WhcJi  tho  Ronjatif »  after  tie  evacuation 
of  their  dty,  by  Brennu?,  were  discuss- 
iDg  the  removal  of  their  walls  to  an- 
other sit<?,  we  are  told  they  heard  a 
centurion  in  the  forum  cry  **  Hnlt"  to 
tlip  soldieri  he  was  drilltng.  The  city 
fathers  there  up  o«  took  this  chance  woni 
as  a  prlvato  siigual  from  old  Qusrimis 
ihat  they  wore  to  remain  in  tho  original 
place ;  and  they  did  remain.  The  classic 
reader  remembers  many  such  instances. 
It  was  the  same  with  words  having  a 
double  memiingi  which,  for  this  reason,, 
formed  part  of  the  j>revDiling  superaatn- 
raliam  of  the  age,  Aristotle  tells  us  that 
mus  was  heM  in  great  reverence  be- 
cause it  formed  part  of  the  r«^Ugious 
word  '*museria,"  the  ** mysteries;'*  so 
that  **the  smallest  monstrous  mouse  tliat 
crept  on  floor"  enjoyed  a  curious  kind 
of  rospect^ — except  from  the  catii,  that 
had  little  or  no  idea  of  paranomamia. 
The  ancients  were  fond  of  drawing  a 
punning  conBolatlon  from  the  names  and 
titles  ot  their  dirinities ;  and  the  priests 
and  pythonesises  would  naturally  im- 
prove tho  quality  of  their  deceptive 
oraclca  by  a  sprinkling  of  paranomuaia. 
The  pun,  io  fact,  was  part  of  a  grave 
system  J  and  entered  into  the  most  pro- 
found conditions  of  tho  human  feelings, 
Sophocleii  sliows  us  Ajox  punning  on 
himself  in  the  distraction  and  pathos  of 
h  h  suffer jngft,  Au  d  thi  s ,  after  all.  wo  ul  d 
not  seem  to  be  so  very  untune  to  nature ; 
for  wo  remember  two  instances  of  that 
tragi c  Bty  I e  of  pun .  Sh akc.s p e are  niak es 
Jonn  of  Gamit,  in  hta  o]d  ago  and  great 
iOCTOWj  with  one  foot  in  the  gravcj  pun 
also  on  his  own  name ; 

^^  Old  Gauati  mdecd,  tmii  gaunt  in  beiag  old, 
Gauat  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  aa  tb^ 
grave." 

The  other  instance  is  historic — that  of 
a  king,  with  a  broken  spirit j  on  hi«  dyiuc 
bed.  This  was  James  Stuart,  fifth  of 
that  name,  who  died  of  consumption  in 
the  thirty-firat  year  of  his  a^e,  making 
it  hard  for  ui  to  recognize  in  him  tho 

fidlant  Knight  of  Snow  don  who  puts 
own  Roderick  Dhu  at  Coilantoglo  ft^rd. 
His  two  infant  sons  beiug  dead,  \vhcn 
they  brought  Jam  eg  wori  as  he  lay, 
that  the  new*bom  child  of  Ida  qitccni 
Mary  of  Lorraine ,  was  a  daughterj  he 
ejEclaimed,  "PareweU  the  crown  of 
Scotland;  it  came  witli  alasg^  and  ifc 
TTilt  go  with  a  lass  V  playing  with  the 
intellection  of  sorrow  as  with  something 
Btd table  to  his  heavy  sentence  and  the 


fiombre  state  of  his  feelings.     A  greu 
number  of  instances  could  be  f-mml,  tci] 
show  that  periKms  suflfering  Loyond  hop 
of  remedy  are  apt  to  indulge  in  bitto 
pleasantry  on  their  condition.     Ajax,  in 
the  midst  of  hia  panga  and  wiicful  ex- 
cIumatioDS,  pauses  to  remark  that  ha 
never  thought  his  lament.  ''Ai.  ai  F* — 
which  gave  tho  sound  of  hb  own  name 
— would  come  tty  accord  so  weO  witli  higl 
miseries,     Sophocles  had  several  other  ^ 
punning  pui^sages  in  his  plays — ^no  doubt, 
very  gratih'ijjg  to  his  audlencea. 

In  the  PhiBnissi£  of  Euripides  we  hare 
another  instance  ejf  tho  grave,  bitter 
pun,  where  Etcocles,  in  angr/ dialogudj 
with  his  brother  Polynices,  says  thi 
latter  was  well  named — Palyni^es  d<?* 
noting  "  much  contention  ;**  and  th^ 
**  Hecuba'^  of  the  same  author,  enraged 
against  Yenus,  comes  out  with  a  ter- 
magant kind  o£  double  cnkndrc^  tmd  oiill»  j 
her  ladyship  the  '*  Goddess  of  Folly*'- 
playitig  upon  the  first  syilables  of 
'* Aphrodite  ;*'  for,  while  Aphrott  signi- 
fieH  "foam,"  Apkron  means  **a  fool;" 
not  a  very  happy  hit,  after  all,  aiid 
showing  how  hard  run  for  a  missile  that 
old  '*inoliled  queen^*  must  have  been, 
ArlstoUe^  who  could  moke  a  pun  as  well 
as  appreciate  it,  shows,  in  hm  **  KbctD- 
ricj'  the  o<»nsi deration  which  it  enjoyed 
in  Athens,  It  was  a  veiy  good  saying 
in  the  Agora — ^a  kind  of  stock  pun- — 
that  t!ie  Draconian  laws  were  well  en- 
titulcd ;  for  none  but  a  Draco  (dragon) 
would  have  enacted  anything  bo  sail-* 
guinaiy.  He  also  mentions  how  Ocmoa 
used  to  reproach  Thrasybulus  as  **  rash 
in  counsel;"  and  how  Herodocus  ridi- 
culed Thruisymachus  as  '*  rash  in  war*'' 
Tlio  folk  who  had  names  capable  of  a 
double  mefming,  in  those  old  time.^,  wer^ 
as  often  touched  upon  the  rawj  and  an- 
noy ed^  as  such  pers^ons  aro  at  present. 
Neither  of  the  above  could  thank  Qod|  J 
as  did  tho  poets  Shenstone  and  Cole- 
ridge^ that  their  names  were  not  sua- 
cepliblo  of  any  equivocal  pleo«antrT« 
In  the  predicament  of  those  rash  iadi- 
"viduab  was  a  man  named  Anasehetotl 
(tolerable),  who  was  laughed  at  for  being 
realJy  an  ill- tempered,  unbearable  fel- 
low; and  Isoc rates,  who  was  in  th© 
habitof  denouncing  tlie  Athoman  dcsiro 
of  maritime  supremacy,  used  to  point 
his  oUjmgation  with  a  pun — to  witj 
**  the  archt  (command)  of  tiie  «ca  h  the 
urchc  (beginning)  of  evU."  When  r^ 
ceiving  fnends  at  tlidr  houses^  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  had  a  commonptaee  old 
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pun :  **  You  Qii|;Ut  not  to  ba  more  of  a 
chfnos  (strangier)  tbaa  ^chenoji  (guest)  f 
&  alight  difleronco  in  pronunciaUon 
tnarkii)/:^  the  wor^s  of  tliis  rather 
feeble  fclieitjT  which ^  however,  under 
Hie  circuuistanceSj  and  £*oming  from 
eutprtmiiers,  never  failed  to  mtct  the 
oppreciation  due  to  the  very  best  thlug 
tit  the  kind ;  Just  as,  with  us^  the  ^^  mer* 
ry-lhoaght"  at  table  alwajs  produces 
the  intended  effect,  aft  if  it  wa8  never 
heard  before. 

Coming  to  Sooratei  and  Plato,  whom 
we  should  uot^  at  first  ^Ight,  guBpeot  of 
a  tBudexLcy  toparanamasia,  we  find  that, 
tetween  them,  thej  have  left  several 
puns  behind  them*  Phito  was  ona  of 
the  ii3porteri*  of  the  former— a  man  who 
left  no  lino  of  his  own  writing  to  pos* 
teritv.  We  suspect  the  gtuwrnl  idea  of 
Soerates  ii  not  ejmctly  true  to  hh  real 
character;  for  he  was  a  sarcastic  and 
long- winded  talker^ — &&  full  of  jests  as 
Bit  Thomas  More,  and  stjted  comians  et 
perpttuut  irruar  m&rtalwm^ — a  sort  of 
juUd  Mcphistopbilea.  whoso  horrowmg 
of  asking  questions  and  poking 
jisms  at  an  adversary  was  con- 
sidered in  Atben£-^uid  Home  ore  of  the 

r  tame  opinion  stiU—fiufllclent  rea&on  for 
stopping  Mm  mouth*  He  would  not 
Hfiten  to  anj  rhetorical  flourisUes  in 
philosophy — a  matter  of  w!iich  Cicero 
complains — thinking  rhetiiric  had  only 
the  force  t>f  an  open  Iiand,  while  hi^ 
&.vorit6  dialectics  had  all  the  efficacy  of 
a  shut  £st;  so  that  oJl  these  thIncB, 
along  with  \m  ugly  faco  and  ebobby 
person ♦  made  the  majority  hate  him — 
efipecialJy  aa  he  soomedtho  politics  and 
men  of  the  ogonii  and  Bpent  his  life,  as 
woa  said, talking  weakly  and  effeniinaiely 
to  a  parcel  of  lx»ys  alK>ut  crotchets  and 
abstractions  ;  and  telling  tliem,   likif  a 

^  beretic,  as  he  wast  that  the  gods  of  the 
people  were  many*  while  the  God  of 

I  pature    was     one !     Such    a    crabbed 

.satirist  would  naturally  bo  a  punster; 

[and  his  pnpil,  Plato,  in  reporting  hxB 
disoonrse^,  makes  him  pan  several  timesp 

I  Jn  llit^tetus^  Socrates  says  when  the 
in  the  heart  is  deep  and  abundant, 

[  objects  impressing  themselFes  on  this 
\tar  (heart)  or  this  ktro$  (wax)  become 
stins*      In   Gorgias,  Socrates   says : 

l**As  for  me,  I  love  Alcibiades  and  phi- 
opby;  you  love  Uie(/e/n«#  (pcftple) 
f  the  Athenians  and  the  dtmus  of  Pjri* 

[  lampes/'  In  another  plaoe  he  playe  with 
^e  names  of  Love  called  Eros  by  mortals 
oad  Pterot  (ringed)  by  the  immortals. 


As  for  Plato  htmself^we  do  not  ge- 
nerally regard  him  as  a  genius  capabla 
of  niaking  puns  in  verse  to  the  meiuoiy 
of  a  departed  friend,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  has  recorded  for  us  a  specimen  oi 
Ms  poetic  puranomasia  m  the  shape  of 
a  lamenting  epigram  on  the  loss  of  a 
youthr  named  Aater ;  (and  that  some 
LaertiuSi  by  the  by,  lately  presented 
himself  to  u^,  in  one  of  onr  public  libra- 
ricst  in  a  wonderful  state  of  m^qneradCt 
between  the  eovera  a  New  York  b<:iok — 
his  name  being  omitted  and  with- 
out allusion,  and  the  title  of  tlie  trans- 
lated work  changed  to  something  like-* 
**  Whims,  Notions,  and  Conceits  of  se- 
veral remarkable  men" — ^as  weU  as  we 
remember. — Not  that  it  m  vecy  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  learning  of  the  ancients 
reproduced,  with  a  difference^  in  the 
hooks  of  the  modems;  but  such  a  whole- 
sale appropriation — ^tlie  stealing  of  an 
entire  author  at  once,  body  and  bones — 
b  enough  to  strike  one  by  the  Gonuo 
sublimity  of  the  thing).  But»  as  we 
were  sfiyiug,  Diogenes  has  preserved 
for  us  u  curiouis  little  effort  of  Plato's 
muf^e^tiie  meaning  of  whieli  is  m 
follows ; 

EPIGRAM ; 

"Oh  Afiler,  wliU©  ftlivo,  yon  Bhoi^o 
Tlic  Morning  Star;  but  now  beiaggona 
Yoa  are  the  itar  et  Qoifper.  clear 
Beyond  all  otUcrt  in  li!«  ppaere; 
You  iiHik  upoa  th«  ttan ;  would  I  might  ba 
Yoa  bfiavcn,  to  goxa  with  maaj  eyet  ott 
tkeer 

The  ooncdt  of  the  last  couplet,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  one  which  Cole- 
riclge  hm  reproduced  in  his  **  Lines  on 
an  Autumn  Evening,*'  where  he  says  he 
would,  for  the  sake  of  her  be  bted,  be- 
come the  stony  iky : 

**  Qr  soar  aloft  to  be  the  ^paai^led  ikics 
Aad  gi&20  upou  her  with  a  Uiouaikad  cyos.*" 

And  Shelley  also  seems  to  have  re- 
membered the  Platonic  fancy ;  for,  in 
*'tb©  Revolt  of  lilam,"  he  saye  ; 

*'  *  Fair  «tar  of  life  (ud  love!'  I  cried ;  *  my 
soul's  delight, 
Wl»y  lookeai  thou  on  the  cryetallijio  ikies  T 
O  that  my  spirit  worn  yon  hcjavoa  of  night 
Which  g&zca  on  thdo  with  iu    thoiisand 

Plato  does  not  eeem  to  have  been 
such  a  very  austere  pbilosopher  afler 
all-  He  loved  to  have  the  elegances 
and  amenities  of  life  about  him ;  and  hod 
a  grand  carpet  on  his  drawing- room » 
which  Diogones  the  Cynic  expectorated 
on,  to  pull  down  the  pride  of  the  own^r* 
Plato  was  an  advocate  for  tlio  Qm 
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and  used  to  ndvisQ  Xenocmtes  to  sacri- 
fice to  them.  Indeed,  our  op m ion 8  of 
the  peculiar  nusterity  of  those  ancient 
lovers  of  wisdom  nmy  bo  a  miscon- 
ception— ^puttiug  the  Stoics  out  of  tho 
question*  Aristotle,  called  by  Dan  to 
**  U  maestro  di  color  che  sannot^*  was  n 
bit  of  a  fop,  and  looked  to  the  neat  ar- 
rangemeot  of  his  locks  and  the  effect 
of  bis  rings  and  cbaius,  very  much  like 
Dickens  or  Disraeli  in  dajs  nearer  our 
own.  He  vtm  a  good-natured  man ;  for 
on  one  occasion,  wben  Plato  was  de* 
liferiiig  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of  the 
loul*  every  one  of  hia  hearers  slipped 
out  and  escaped,  but  the  Stagy  rite,  who 
firaalj  kept  hia  seat  to  tho  ond*  Plato 
liked  hini ;  but  once  felt  called  upon,  as 
a  friend,  to  give  him  some  private  ad- 
vico  about  the  style  of  his  hair,  which 
Boems  not  to  have  been  quite  so  **  un- 
asaumiu^  "  as  that  of  Benjamin  Feeder, 
J3,  A*  It  must  be  rememberc  dt  how- 
ever, in  excuse  of  that  master  of  the 
eages,  that  he  very  often  wi^ut  to  court, 
where  the  king  himselfr  Philip  of  Maee* 
don,  drunk  or  sober,  was  always  glad 
to  see  him  and  uceufitomed  to  pledge 
him  in  that  golden  **  mazer'*  which  his 
majesty  used  always  to  keep  under  his 
pilJow  at  night,  for  safety^ — or,  as  soiuo 
think,  for  nocturnal  refrei<hnient. 

Of  course,  Aristophanes,  the  famous 
wit  and  buffo  of  that  bright  age,  made 
a  good  many  puns,  and  the  reader  will 
find  them  in  going  Ui rough  his  comedies. 
On©  or  two  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 
In  tlie  **  Peace,'*  Trygeiis  goes  up  to  the 
parliament  of  Jove  to  implore  a  cessa- 
tion of  hoatilitiei  in  Greece,  and  there 
ices  Mars  making  puns  with  a  pOBtle, 
eo  to  speak*  The  stem  divinity  is  f  re* 
paring  to  pound  the  Hellenic  cities  in  a 
mortar,  representatively ;  and  he  throws 
inpraB&n  (leeks)  for  PrasisB,  in  Laconia; 
a  cheese  for  Sicily,  and  Attio  honey  for 
A  th  en  s .  In  the  *  *  Ach  uinlans ,  * '  a  grum  - 
bling  idd  soldier,  Tithonus — a  grognard 
of  the  PhaIflux,^who  finds  himself  un- 
able to  meet  his  httle  billa^  has  a  conceit 
left  him  in  his  misery,  and  says:  ^*  When 
we  were  at  Marathon  wo  were  the  pur- 
6aers ;  but  now  wo  are  the  pursued  [pro- 
secuted] by  every  knavish  fellow,  and 
tfiken,  too  ;**  a  rather  poor  pun,  to  bo 
fltire;  but  fair  enough,  perhaps,  for  the 
billet-bead  of  on  old  campaigner. 

The  great  pastoral  poet  of  Greece-^ 
the  best  and  most  genuine  of  those  who 
have  over  written  La  the  idyUio  or  rustic 
style,  not  excepting  Allan  Hamaay — did 


not  think  the  pun  too  ariifidal  a  thing 
for  bis  country-folk.     We  happen  to 
remember  a  good  one  that  occurs  in  tbe 
XXVJith    Idyl,  concerning  Pentbeus, 
king  of  ThebeBt  the  Father  Mathew  of  bb 
day— or  raliier  theNealDow— who  tried 
to  bring  his  people  round  to  th©  tem- 
perance principle,  by  some  rather  bigb- 
handed  edicts.     This  Pentbeus,  goui 
on  one  occasion  among  some  ladies  wh 
were  sacrificing  to  Bacchus  in  a  ^toto^ 
(delicate  way  of  expressing  it !),  was  set 
upon   by  the  offended  bacchantes   and  , 
fairly  pulled  to  pieces,  for  his])rinciple*j 
in  general,  and  especially  for  poking  bill 
nose  where  he  had  no  business— evi- 
dently with  the  design  of  catching  some 
of  the  ladies  in  the  fact,     Bearmg 
body  into  Thebes,  the  women  are  j 
to  carry  witli  them  not  so  much  Pe 
theus  as  ptnthema  (mourning).      Tbof 
sadness  of  Ovid,  to  wham  the  shores 
tlic  Euxine  were  us  austere  and  diawfl 
agreeable  as  they  are  at  present  to  the 
European   allies — did  not  prevent  him 
from  punning.     In  the  fifth  book  of  bis 
Fasti  occur  the  following  lines,  reffrring 
to  men  careless  oftlie  laws  of  astronomy 
— who    never,   in    the    words   of   Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  **  studied  thtj  chora* 
gium  of  the  stars  :  ** 

*'  Libera  currcbant  et  inobecFrata  p^anatUS 
SidcTn ;  Gcu^tfibut  Eied  tnmoa  e^e  d^i^ 
If  on  illt  ccdIo  Inbenda  elgiin  tenebaat) 
SM  BUtt,  quaj  mngnura  jxTdero  Crimea  OrtL^ 

Tho  simple  people  did  not  under 
the  signs  of  the  firmament,  but  thei 
own ;  that  is,  their  ensigns  or  staudardai| 
which  it  was  always  a  disgrace  to  lose. 

That  Horace  loved  puns  and  made 
many  of  tliem  on  those  occasions  when  j 
he  would  banter  the  love-born  Telephusit ' 
or  grow  furious  in  his  merriment  Uurtnv 
rcctplo  amuo)   to  see  Pompeius  varus 
stretched  along&ide  his  mahogany,  or 
moralize,  in  a  half- muddled  way,  on  the 
cursed  tree  that  was  near  falling  on  him 
arjd  killing  him,  would  be  a  naturtij  oou- 
cluBion  from  the  character  of  thut  gayest  , 
and  w it t test  of  Epicurean  pbilosophers- ( 
We  find  traces  of  this  amusemont  in  bitf  1 
verses ;  indeed,  he  baa  written  two  lyiicj  j 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  perpetuatiD^l 
a  couple  of  pun!? — one  of  them  at  leaan 
of  bis  own  making;  and  the  other  al#0i1 
very  probably,     Thk  last  was  a  rigM 

food  joke,  known,  be  saye»  to  all  the 
arbers  and  blind  strollers  of  tlie  city — 
omnibus  lijijtjs  tt  tongonbus  ;^ftud  lie 
goes  on  to  narrate  it,  eon  umfrre^  \n  the 
£Joventh  Satire  of  the  Firbl  Book,     It 
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in  the  storj  of  Rap  ill  as  Kex  and  one 
Fortius,   who  Lad    sorae   difficulty  in 
law  btmneBS ;  and  as  tbe  law  was  thcD, 
ILB  it  18  stillt  pretty  niuch  of  a  delusion  i 
a  snare,  and  a  hocits  jMciu,  thej  could 
not  E^e0 ;  and  it  so  cunt  about  that 
I  ihej  mutually  fell  into  a  train  of  abu- 
[tiTe  lan^age,  before  aJarg©  and  mia- 
t  eell&n^oas  assembly*     The  ttnd  of  this 
lH  tbfit,  like  Counsellor  Carraii,  who  is 
[taid   (^ee  Joe  Jliller)  to  have  bothered 
I  a  hostjlo  fish  woman  by  calilng  her  an 
old  pronouni^*  Perfflus  Bnaceeded  in 
r  putting  down  bis  man  by  a  word — ^a 
I  pun.     HaTing  been  wc^H  sprinkled  witb 
I  tlie  Italian  vinegar  of  Rex^ — ItalG  per- 
[/Wu#  acuta — be  bawled  out  x  **0t Brutus, 
lyou  who  are  accustomed  to  put  down 
r kings,  why  don't  you  come  and  strangle 
'  thb  kin^  ;  it  is  your  ppiper  business  I" 
Kot  a  word  more  ts  added;   the  poot 
feeling  that    anything    further    would 
'  only   weaken  the  effect  of  that  over- 
powering retort.     No  doubt  he  loved  to 
repeat   tbe   story   in    his   festive    mo- 
Imenti: — 

*<  Oro  qa'f  f«f^  oon«iiorik  toUere  car  oon 
HuDU  regcm  jugal^  ? '' 

The  rcgcfJt  wouid  recelro  the  full  de* 
I  lighted  emphasis,  and  tbe  friendis  round 
I  Iho  table  would  applaud  once  more  with 
[mil  their  bciks/  Rupiliua,  of  course,  is 
I  Blip  posed  to  be  fit>ored  by  tlmt  last  biti 
i  and  unable  to  continue  the  contest. 

Then  we  have  tbe  epistle  of  tbe  Jolly 
little  bard  to  Vinnius  Asina — whose 
name  was  only  too  provocative  of  the 
panning  BiilUed  of  hb  friends,  YinniuB 
ifl  conunisiloaed  by  the  lyritt  to  carry 
soma  poetry  to  Augustus ;  and  the  mes- 
eenger  is  addressed  in  the  quidity  or 
under  the  metaphor  of  an  ass  (AsmQ)i 
on  the  subject  of  the  errand.  He  Is  ad- 
vised rather  to  re  fuse  the  budget  of 
poesy  shouM  be  find  it  too  heavy »  than 
toss  It  off  his  back,  in  an  improper  mode 
and  place.  In  tbe  end  the  poet  bidjs 
him^-witb  a  play  on  the  words-^not  to 
itumble  and  break  the  orders  be  has  got. 
To  the  losU  the  burden  of  the  lyric  is  a 
pun.  No  doubt  there  were  more  puna 
disco verabl©  in  thi^  verse  of  tbb  g&y 
writer,  in  his  own  da|^,  tlian  can  he  de- 
tected in  ours*  Passing  from  tbe  vine- 
Bfhors  and  shady  green  sward  of  the 
Sabine  farm  into  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
metropolis^— 

^^The  smuke  aad  iifflafti»)C  and  great  din  of 
we  imd  &  grealer  puost^r  than  Horace 


in  the  Forum,  with  all  the  iurha  Remi 
about  him — Cicern — the  painful  penner 
of  that  eloquence  which  haj  immortaUjed 
bin!}  and  which  Bmtus  was  in  the  habit 
of  styling /r^cf A  et  tlumhu — e^minate 
and  weak-fomed.  Cicero  was  a  punstar, 
and  a  very  good  one,  toothy  all  accounts, 
and  rather  pro  ad  of  his  points ;  which, 
no  doubt,  be  manufactured  in  a  prepense 
way,  like  Bberidan.  One  of  them  is  i 
*'Ego  qitoque  tibi  jure  favebo^^^  addressed 
to  a  cook ;  the  word  qat^quf  sotmding 
like  €ociis,  a  cook,  and  Jure  being  the 
ablative  of  jt/j,  which  is  **  soup*'  as  well 
OS  *^  right,"  A  Jew  of  Sicily,  making 
himself  too  officious  in  the  great  im- 
peachment of  tJie  infamous  Proconsul 
of  that  island,  Cicero  asked;  *' What 
has  a  Jew  to  do  with  Verrea  (pork)  1" 
and  no  doubt  the  Forum  or  the  Campus 
rang  with  a  shout  of  '*  Hoc  habet .'"  Ju- 
venal, in  his  Tenth  Satire,  laughs  at  this 
pTopen!*ity  of  the  orator,  making  him 
say,  itt  u  punning  burst  of  egotism  t 
"  O  fortuuiitiUQ,  iwtam  me  eooaule  Eomttm !" 
Which  Dryden  rendefi  thus : 

**  Fort  11  no  fi^reUmed  the  djiag  nof«  of  Riime, 
Tilt  I J  thy  Cootal  sole,  <H>Uioled  iU  dwran.** 

Juvenal  says  that  Cicero  might  have 
deSed  the  swords  of  Antony's  people,  if 
he  had  always  talked  in  that  manner. 
But  though  Juvenal  and  others  before 
him  ridiculed  Cieero's  puns  and  his  pe- 
dantry and  prolixity,  we  must  rememner 
that  the  orator^ s  pointed  sayings  and 
witticisms  were  gathered  and  reported 
by  no  less  a  man  than  Julius  Ciesar— 
that  military  leader  presening  a  strong 
love  of  literature  and  science  in  the  midst 
of  the  stem  anxiedes  and  chances  of 
war.  LucAu,  in  the  Pbarsalia,  makes 
him  say  of  himself ; — 

"media  inter  prsBa  flemper 
Sidcribaa  ediqoe  plagU  aap«dsqae  raeavL" 

And  oncoi  in  crossing  the  Alps  with  his 
army,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  witli  the 
perusal  of  a  treatise  on  grammatica]  ana- 
logy,  Cicero,  as  Mr,  Disreeli  well  ob- 
serves, must  have  been  on  excellent 
talker  and  writer  of  witticisms,  when 
such  a  distinguished  man  would  beoome 
the  collector  of  them — Boswelliie  them, 
in  fact,  though  vainly  for  posterity — 
seeing  they  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Julian^  styled  the  Apostate — the  Fre- 
derick 11,  of  his  age,  who  If^ved  to  di- 
vide his  mind  between  philasonhio  lite- 
rature and  WOT— k'ls  I  eft  behind  him  tiro 
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little  poem  St  one  of  which  is  a  Terslfied 
pun^ — ^iinni^ticfld  bj  Gibboii  who  othcr- 
irrso  has  told  us  so  mach  about  tiiat  vcr^ 
iiiterestiug  Ca3fiar,  Tbe  otljer  short 
poem  is  on  a  musical  organ*  which  tho 
wiiter  desert  bos  in  a  rather  ofieoted 
manner : — 

'^*  Bcedji  strike  mjr  wandoring  ejef ,  muknown 
before, 
SpnuLg  {^om  tome  hrazeaa  eoU  «jad  forol^ii 
shore.'* 

Tho  first  ia,  a  punning  disparagement 
nf  a  rauk- tasted  kind  of  drink  mude 
from  barley  or  oat«,  in  Gault  where  Ju- 
lian was  stationed  for  gome  time  with 
his  cohorts  and  where  he  mu5t  haye 
B wallowed  some  of  it*  in  his  fatiguing 
marches — probablj  from  the  leatbem 
qantceo  of  a  legiaiiary — na  Cbarles  Stu- 
art, in  *' Wnverley**'  t tikes  a  drink  from 
the  can  of  old  B  alli  akei  ro  a  h ,  Tbe  li  quor 
Jnlifui  writes  ogaia&t  was  ale^  apparent- 
ly, which,  bemg  carried  iii  goatskinsj 
Contracted^  of  course,  a  flavor  as  im plea- 
sant to  hi^  simple  palate  ati  the  smuky 
taste  of  the  Scottish  distiller^'-  stufl\j  to 
tbe  gericralitj  of  untried  |:^ets-  For 
the  emperor  was  a  sincere  temperance 
adyocate,  and  deelarod  himself  ready  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  shut  up  tbe  publtc- 
houaes  (and  tho  theatres  as  well)  of  Jiis 
empire.  But  he  found  that  he  could  not 
do  It— and  did  not  venture  on  tho  Maine 
Law,  When  h«  suggested  gnch  a  thing, 
Ills  liquor-loTiTig  pagans  protosted  be 
was  go  lit  g  to  force  the  Cbristiaii  cU!*toms 
on  them— und  that  was  enough  \  Jidian, 
who  biul  brought  round  hb  Christian 
soldiers  of  Gaul  to  Uio  mythologies,  by 
a  plentiful  distribution  of  sacrificial 
roost  beef^a  story  Gibbon  tells  with 
infinite  gusto  I — was  easily  induced  to 
let  the  people  of  tlie  ancient  n^ligion 
drink  away  nod  cry  Evot  i  In  their  era- 
tere^  like  their  fathers  before  them.  But 
he  hated  the  barley-bree  of  Gaul  as  sin- 
cerely as  Iving  James  hated  the  smoke 
nud  fla vo  r  of  tobac  co .  An  d ,  wi  th  respe  ct 
to  Gaul  and  the  people  of  it,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  then  eiyoyed  tbe  bene- 
^t  of  those  winos  for  wfiicb  the  soil  has 
been  since  famous,  and  which,  according 
to  Beranger,  Brennus  first  brought  from 
Itaij  after  his  foray  against  Rome  and 
planted  ui  his  own  country,  with  tho 
steel  of  his  lance.  Tbe  national  tipple 
was  still  that  of  nil  the  North*  and  ex- 
pressed from  corn ;  which,  by  tho  by, 
has  been  thought  to  transmit  to  our  own 
day  a  term  siguifjing  the  conditioQ  of 
any  one    after  a    festive    indulgence. 


Against  this  stuf  ,  persoaifiedi  til©  J 
of  Julian  are  as  follows : 

" Sny,  wbnt  nrt  thou  T    Thy  h'lr*  ^^  <^ -->-- ^. 
Tliciu  oil  Dot  BncoiiiiB,  by  iv'  r, 

I  know  Jove'B  rod  ;  1  knoiv 
Ttiou  fliDGllc'^L  iiko  ^tjfitR :  lik' 
Ah,  Dtiw  I  know  !  in  Uiiul  av 
SoDDty  of  griipes,  but  prtidin 
Nftt  Btmmtts^  but  brmnu^^  of  LiUui*  Uom , 
Go  bind  tii3r  brows  widi  Uio  wreath  of  c^int  !^ 

Bromm  means  oatB  or  barley »  and' 
BromiuM  is  a  nam©  of  Bacchus,     The 
emperor,  no  doubt,  greatly  prided  bim- 
selt  on  his  pun.     But  John  Barleyeom,! 
like  our  other  familiar  Virginia  vegetable  J 
has  survived  all  tbe   counterblasts   of  1 
kings.     Coming  hastily  down  tho  corri*l 
dors  of  timet  we  find  the  conversion  of  J 
the  Anglo- Stucons  iuEugurttted  by  thol 
pun  of  Fope  Gregory,  tbe  saine  whqit| 
Hdmlring  tbe  character  of  th^  emperor 
Trajmi,  succeeded  ia  praying  bis  saal 
out  of  purgatory,  but  was,  at  the  mxa^ 
time»  cautioned  by  tbe  Virgin  Mary  that  I 
he  was  never  to  intereedo  for  aiiy  *ith«r  j 
dead  {}agEin  !     This  Gregory,  aetlng  a 
number    of   fmn   frcish-co Sored    isLmd] 
children  in  the  slave- market  at  R^imc, 
lifted  up  his  bands  aiid  blessed  them  ] 
with  au  apostolic  pun;  '^N^n  Angii  $td  ' 
AngdV^   Another  strongly  -marked  era  1 
was  subsequently  aecompanted  by  a  pun 
which  also  emanated  from  the  sfinctity  ] 
of  tho  Vatican.     After  Galileo  Galilei  ] 
had  set  forth  his  great  coFmieal  heteaes, 
and  led  the  men  of  scienco  to  regard  the 
heavens  with  increased  attention,  one  of 
the  cardinals — if  we  are  not  mijrtakon—  | 
gave  circnlatioa  to  an  expostulatory  pun, 
gathered  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles :  '*  Vlri  GaUlai^ 
quid  slalis  intutntc^  in  taluniP*    U  Was 
shrewdly   considered  that  this   sacred  I 
paranomasia  would  have  adiscotirag^j^i 
efiect  on  the  progress  of  heretical  sot- 
ence. 

While  wo  are  on  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastic id  puns,  we  must  not  oi^it  one  | 
made  by  John  Calviu,  on  the  UcontiouH 
joeuktor,   Babelais,  hitting  him   with 
Eahit  l(€sus  ;  for  which  tlae  little  jokor 
paid  him   back   with  another*   of   the 
anagram  mull  c  sort,  not  quite  so  decent : 
*' Jan  Cul,"  which  may  pat's,  when  we 
consider  that  i  and  u  did  duty  formerly 
for  J  and  i?*    Then  there  was  Erasmus^  | 
*^  tbe  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  j 
shame ;"  that   wittiest  of    clerics   bu^  | 
identified  one  of  tlie  most  charactoristic 
of  his  works  with  a  pan  reoc>oxi::ed  in 
all  the  languages  of  Lurope.    lie  wrote 
an  Essay  on  EoUy— ilfo-nV  EncemiMm 
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— and  this  he  dedi edited  to  a  congenial 
ipiiit— tho  English  Cbam^Ilor  More — 
blajsoning  and  explaining  his  pun  to  S»r 
Thomas,  and  ending  with  **  Farewell, 
MorOj  and  be  sure  to  defend  your  own 
folJj  fmoTtam)  stout Ij.*'  Rabelais,  who 
was  also  an  ecclesiastio — and  it  is  & 
corious  fact,  that  the  most  jocose  and 
humorous  writers  we  are  aequttinted 
witliware  churchmen^- (Erasmus,  Ra- 
belais, S Helton,  Donne,  Swift,  Sterne, 
Smith,  and  so  forth)  Rabelais,  we  say, 
was  a  great  punster,  as  his  readers  are 
aware '  With  reference  to  the  wall, 
huilt  in  his  time,  round  Pari*?,  be  says  i 
**€t  mur  murant  Paris  rend  Faru  niwr- 
muraii;"*— a  clever  thing,  which  may, 
perhaps,  in  our  dayt  he  also  applied  to 
the  wall  of  fort^  built  some  years  ago 
by  Louis  Philippei  to  keep  that  fiery 
capital  in  order*  In  another  page, 
when  Pan  urge  has  been  making  a 
haranguej  in  wbieh  occurs  the  luttne  of 
Herooota  (Herodotus),  Friar  John  ex- 
claimSi  **  it  radoit*^ — ^he  doats,  poor 
devil !  The  French  writers  abound  in 
puns,  and  at  all  times  have  shown  more 
agiiitj  and  legerdemain  in  playing  with 
thfiise  parts  of  speech  tlian  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers. 

Having  spoken  of  the  Frenchmen,  we 
must  speak  of  at  least  one  Italian — 
Francis  Petrarch — **  he  of  the  hundred 

Eana  of  love" — ^to  parody  Lord  Byron ^s 
emistich  on  Boecacio. 

**WAt«riiig  tbe  tree  which  bemi  hia  Mj'a 
uiime» 
With  biA  melodiuos  teati.  he  gave  himself 
to  fume.'* 

His  puna  on  the  name  of  Lanra  are 
beyond  the  punning  of  any  other  writer 
on  record.  Oriel  was  the  first  who 
identified  a  beaotiful  young  lady  with 
the  laurel ;  bat  Petrarch  dwells  on  the 
idea  wiih  ft  loving  pertinacity,  which 
must  have  soothed  his  melilfluous  fancy 
a  good  deal,  if  not  his  heart.  Opening 
hia  book  of  Sonne tSf  we  choose »  at  ran- 
dom: 

'*QQel  cbe  d'od^^ra  b  di  color  vlacla 
L'odorilero  o  Incidn  Ortonta, 
fVnttij  Hon,  wb©,  frondi,  ottdo  TPooenta 
D'ogni  r&na  ecccllc^n^a  U  pre^o  avao^ — 
Dolce  mlo  Laord." 


L'ftora  e  I'odere,  e  H  refiigedo  e  rorabra 
IM  dotce  Laiuro.'' 


'^AaC(l  io  il  nido  do  poii^icri  aleHl 
Patl  la  qiieir  fthqa  piaul^'' 

VOL.  vn,— H 


And  the  sonnet  of  the  two  puns  begin* 
ffling— 
*'  HoUa  a  Palta  Colorma  e  TTerdo  Lftani/* 

in  which  he  laments  his  patron  and 
column,  as  well  as  his  laurel ;  for  Pe- 
trarch did  not  confine  his  jmTanomasia 
to  the  latter — alluding  often  to  ^e 
noble  Colonna  family  *  and  to  their 
enemies,  the  Ursiiti,  whose  name  was 
also  susceptible  of  a  pun^  lu  hi^  Sixth 
C^Lzonet  ne  eapi : 

^*  Ordf  tap],  leoai,  aqnlle  e  ecipi 
Ad  una  graa  nuusaof^  Colouna 
Faiino  Qoja  soToata,  e  a  so  dnnuo/' 

The  friend  of  Etcnzi  most  be  considered 
to  have  highly  bonort^d  the  pun  by  Ms 
remarkable  use  of  it 

With  a  passing  allusiou  to  that  pun- 
ning or  canting  heraldry  so  much  in 
favor  with  the  heralds  and  armigers  of 
the  middle  ag?s,  and  still  preserved  in 
the  mottoes  or  some  famiUe^f  we  come  to 
William  Shakespeare.  We  need  scarce- 
ly refer  to  the  crowd  of  puns  to  be  found 
in  all  his  plays,  and  will  not  attempt  to 
quote  them.  He  carries  his  punning 
propensity  into  all  the  moods  of  his 
mind,  and  all  scenes  of  his  dramas^ 
using  them  with  a  recklessness  which 
astonished  and  offended  the  readers  of  a 
feebler  age.  This  propensity  has  been 
considered  the  weakness  of  Shakspeare : 
hut  it  was  in  reality  Ms  strength,  or, 
flowing  froni  the  source  of  his  strength 
— hifi  purpose  and  principle  of  writing 
for  the  people.  Like  those  other  origi- 
nal dramatists,  the  Greeks,  he  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the  haman  heart  of  the 
many — that  is*  from  nature  herself — 
and  in  this  way  came  to  eierclse  that 
fe^iriess  and  easy  strength  which  carried 
him  to  such  great  heights  of  poetry  and 
passion.  No  man  with  his  eye  on  pre- 
c^ents  and  canons^  and  his  ambition 
something  in  the  pure  classic  style  of 
performance,  could  ever  write  in  the 
s^le  of  Shakespeare.  The  French,  who 
affected  to  be  scandalised  at  the  barba- 
ri^am  of  the  English  play-wright,  went 
to  work  after  modek*  me  spirit  of  whioh 
had  perished  with  the  Jii^t  pube  of 
Greek  civilisation — the  Koniians  were 
mere  plagiarists  in  this  respect,  and 
what  they  wrote  wo  all  know.  We  have  , 
read  their  hoary  works  in  books,  and 
seen  some  of  them  galranized  by  the 
thrilling  physical  emirts  and  artistic 
genius  of  the  most  remarkable  aciresa 
of  our  time.  But  even  the  French  them- 
selvts  hare  tamed  from  their  old  dromns 
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BS  from  thlugfl  obsolete,  TPhich  bave  Uttlo 
or  nothing  to  aay  to  butnan  nature  iu 
ita  beiji^T  <3oiBg,  and  suffering.  Vol- 
taire,  with  a  pcnincet-boi  gesture,  used 
to  call  Shakespeare *s  literature  a  dung- 
bill — un  fumicr ;  and  m>  cbmbt  tbero  13 
&  deal  of  riinktiess  in  it.  But  in  tbat  u 
tlie  eource  of  bis  power  and  truth.  He 
atooped  to  the  people ^s  tast^^s  and  pag- 
wons;  and,  strengtbening  with  their 
mindi)  bis  own,  made  it  one,  or  nearly 
lOj  with  nature.  The  peoplo  bad  a  lik- 
ing for  puns,  and  bo  gave  tbem  puns — 
tbtngs  not  a  whit  better  tban  tbej 
tbouglit  tbey  could  mako  themselves, 
whicb,  iiM  Pascal  says,  is  ibo  truest 
test  of  success ;  and,  even  in  the  midst 
ni  hia  moat  solemn  tragedies*  bo  would 
turn  aside » from  the  dead  canons  of  a 
dead  stage  and  a  dead  people,  to  pay 
homage  to  his  own  jolly  Britons,  alive 
and  kicking  in  the  pit;  with  all  their 
gross,  gay  perceptious  of  things,  and 
their  boisterous  lovo  of  anything  that 
may  set  the  '*  wooden  0^'  in  a  roar. 
Chronology  and  costume,  the  unities  and 
proprietiee,  seas  and  mount^dns  were  all 
digregardad  and  overstept  by  that  won- 
derftu  dramatist,  when  it  was  a  question 
of  meeting  tlie  natural  foolmge  and 
tastes  of  bis  audiences. 

AH  this  ijbould  encourage  thd  poets 
and  play-wrighta  of  a  nation,  and  also 
waraihem.  It  should  encourage  theui, 
by  showing  tbat  the  oracles  of  gemus* 
Eo  to  speak,  are  always  Eving  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and  warn  them 
to  choose  their  themos  and  inspiration 
&t  borne.  Shakespeare  went  out  of  £ng* 
land,  to  bo  sure*  But  ho  carried  Eng- 
land with  him— bis  clowns,  biii  mor^- 
IstS,  and  bis  hearty  Englii^b  populace. 
He  goes  to  Athens ;  but  Bully  Bottom, 
Snug,  Peter  Quince,  and  the  rest  go 
olottg  witb  him  from  the  neighborhood 
of  S  tratford .  On  all  wb  at  may  be  call  ed 
the  foreign  stages,  while  the  higher 
characters  maintuln  tx  consistent  style, 
the  moment  the  writer  comes  down  to 
his  servants  and  common  talkers,  the 
outlandish  scene  recedes,  the  touo  of 
the  dialogtie^  its  quips,  quiddities,  re* 
parteesj  and  puns--all  carry  u®  back  to 
the  ibland-modes  of  thought  and  speech # 
BbakoBpeare^s  andiencea  never  lost  btm. 
Hia  mind  was  always  racy  of  his  conn- 
tnr,  while  true  to  those  general  touches 
of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world 
kin.  And  his  great  example  ebows  that 
the  argument  for  the  dramatic  proprie- 
tiea  of  age*  nation,  costumet  and  scene- 


ry, is  but  a  feeble  one,  after  all— -Con- 
tending for  the  show  of  thiiigs  int^teajd 
of  the  subs^tance.  Bettertun.  Booth, 
Garriok,  aud  the  rest  played  t'lassic  or 
foreign  parts  in  flowtired  gi:iwtiji,  wigs, 
laced  coats,  and  w  forth  ]  and  the  ladiea  J 
of  that  era  played  their  cofreti|Kiudiii| 
r6Us  in  the  short  waists^  hoiqis,  fu 
bosoms,  and  little  cork-scrf^w  curls  of 
the  time*  The&e  things  did  not  pre- 
vent people  from  enjoying  and  appre- 
ciating the  highest  order  of  hislrlonic 
geni  us.  M  acre  jidy ,  and  0  the  r s»  th  0  ugh t 
the  pining  drama  wanted  nothing  but  li 
change  in  dresses  and  scenes.  But  it 
wanted  more,  it  wanted  gcniui* — it  want- 
ed * 'bead,  heudt  head.'*  8uch  critical 
attempts  as  Macready*»  are  the  surest 
testa  of  intellectual  debility.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  want  artistic  anliquarics; 
they  wanted  something  in  the  genuine 
style  of  the  old  Shukespcrian  dramas  ; 
and  this  they  did  not  get^thnugh  Sheri- 
dan Kxmwies  led  the  c rides  at  first  to  ' 
think  the  Elizabethan  age  had  ooma 
round  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  puns.  We  have 
detected  the  grave  Lord  Burleigh  in  an 
attempt  at  a  pun,  in  a  letter  to  bi$  son. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil;  and  his  effort  Is  aa 
clumsy  as  Dr.  Johnson's  vaultittg  leap 
over  M rs ♦  T hrale^ s  garden  wie ke L  The 
old  state^smau,  in  dutiful  alluhtiui  to  , 
Elizabeth, says ;  "God  send  her  Majes- 
ty a  well-disposed  cary-vall,  or  carevale, 
to  be  rid  of  all  her  cares  ;**  a  desperate 
attempt  to  play  upon  the  word  cmmivaL 
James  the  Firat  was  also  a  punster. 
Going  to  the  University  itf  Edinburgh, 
in  1607,  lie  wrote  a  punnftg  pot-m  on 
the  names  of  the  professors  wln>  dis- 
puted before  him  ;  and  p reach ers  of  that 
ago  would  pun  in  the  pulpit.  Ben  Jon- 
aon  has  immortalized  a  good  pun  In  the 
following  lines  of  his  poem  to  "  The 
Memory  of  bis  beloved  Master,  WllHam 
Shakespeare  i" 

"  The  mm 

Of  Sb&kRvpciore'i  miad  and  mfmnot^  btigUt]y  I 

In  hh  well  turned  aad  true  filtKl  Un^^ 

In  each  of  wtiich  ho  S€>eiiLS  to  »hakc  a  lan^ef 

A.a  brondifiUed  at  tho  ejca  of  Igaorftnee.** 

Dr.  Donne,  the  great  wit  aiid  autinstt 
could  make  a  pun ;  and  the  one  which 
is  best  rememhir^d  was  made  in  his  dis- 
tress. He  was  married  to  the  dau^rhter 
of  Sir  George  Moore,  Gfrveruor  of  tho 
Towen  without  the  knight's  eonscntt 
and,  for  some  time,  reduced  to  poverty. 
Among  tho  letters  bo  wrote  to  his  stem 
father*m-law,  was  one  containing  the 
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words,  **  John  Donne,  Anne  Donn^  un- 
done !*^  U  ia  belieYcd  the  pathetic 
pleasantly  of  the  pun  softened  the  old 
miiu's  heartt  and  led  to  a  reeonciliatton, 
Comiag  down  to  the  times  of  Pope^ 
hariii^t  ^  owe  wayi  seen  Chancellor 
Hyde,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11,,  pelted 
by  a  shower  of  puns  in  bis  disgrace^ — 
we  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  his  fastidi- 
oitfiuesft,  the  poet  of  Twiekenham  could 
be  seduced  hj  a  pun.  In  the  Dunciad, 
he  sajfi  • 

"  Wli««  Bentloji  late  tempeflhioiUj  wo  til  to 
■port 
In  troabtod  waLerfl^  but  ncjw  skep*  in  porL" 

And  again — 
"  Boo  fitlU  thy  owa,  the  be«Tj  canon  toU, 
And  motaphjaic  smoke  Lovolve  the  polo,** 

I>ean  Swift^a  man  who  touched  the 
thoughts  of  the  people,  and  drew 
sta^ength  from  tbem — made  puns,  of 
CN?ni^e*  In  **  Stella's  Jonmal,''  he  eajs 
to  her  :  **  Must  jou  ask  after  roguish 
puns,  and  Latin  ones,  too  V*  Stella 
loved  a  pun,  as  much  as  himself,  appa- 
rently* Again,  he  tells  her  how  he  went 
to  see  I/ord  Pembroke,  had  £omc  pleas- 
ant conversation,  and  ^^  hit  bim  witb  one 
pun."  The  pun  on  the  fiddlo  thrown 
down  by  a  lady*s  mantle,  u  a  good  one 
— though  far-fetched  and  prepense  in 
appearance : 
"  Bfnntua,  vb  misers,   mmium  viciaa  ewa- 

Virgil  never  dreamed  of  the  meaning 
hid  in  this  line ;  any  more  than  of  the 
iortcs  which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
find  in  hh  hexameters.  It  was  said  of 
Swift,  by  Dean  Percival,  who  wrote  a 
lampoon  against  him,  that  bo  would 
trudge  the  town,  "to  eat  a  meal  with 
punster  base/'  Pereival  himself  was 
not  of  the  order  of  those  who  would 
seek  the  company  of  a  poor  man,  hav* 
mg  nothing  but  his  puns  and  his  pleas- 
antry to  r&commfind  him. 

Lord  Chesteriield  was  &  punster,  at 
times,  especially  when,  being  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  he  felt  colled  on 
to  exhibit  all  his  festive  and  witty  ac- 
complishments. In  a  letter,  written  in 
1760,  to  his  friend  Palkener,  the  Dublin 
bookseller,  he  dissuades  him  from  pub- 
lishing Swift  in  quarto,  as  too  uncertain 
a  speculation — unless,  indeed,  ho  ob- 
earres,  the  name,  quarto,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recommendation  among  the 
bibulous  literati  of  the  Green  Isle, 

Junius,  that  grand  master  of  satiric 
literature,  was  naturaUv  disposed  to  a 
pun.     When  his  long  war  against  the 


Tory   ministries  of   George  m.^thti 
deadly    foee  of  Lord  Chatham — result- 
ed in  his  defeat,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
Lord  North,  he   ex  presided  his    dl^ap* 
poititment  in  a  bitter  play  on  words* 
address^  to  Woodfall :  **  In  the  present 
state  of  things.  If  1  were  to  write  agalo»J 
I  mast  he  as  silly  as  any  of  the  homedl 
cattle  that  run  mad  through  the  city," 
In  ibis  bo  alludes  to  the  divisions  among 
the  city  Whigs,  produced  by  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Rev.   John  Home,  ttfterw| 
wards  J.  Home  Tooke.     And  JuniuSi 
doubtless,  greatly    enjoyed — if  he  did 
not  suggest — the  flagrant  practical  pun 
which  expressed  the  Wbg  sentiinenll 
of  the  period  :^-*the  burning  of  a  boot 
and   a  pet^coat   together,   in   various 
parts  of  the  kingdom— the  boot  repre- 
senting the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  the  petti- 
coat the  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of 
George  HI.     Talking  of  politics — we 
may  here  observe  that  Jeremy  B^ntbam 
once   went  to   the  trouble  of  Ending 
Greek    counterparts  for  the  names    of 
Parr  and  Fox,  in  Homur^i  ah  us  ions  fo  < 
Paris  and  to  Thersites.     But  Jeremy's  ■ 
puns  were  as  bad  as  his  constitutions. 

That  era  of  the  Georges  was  not  at 
all  fertile  in  paranomasia  ;  and  every- 
body knows  it  was  a  dull,  feeble  age* 
in  which  classic  thoughts  and  formulas 
were  all  the  intellectual  fashion,  and 
what  they  called  wit  kept  genius  in 
awe  and  order.  The  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  succeeding  hurly-burly 
Ifrought  a  change,  and  along  with  phi- 
loso^y,  poetry,  and  a  great  manj 
other  things,  the  pun  shook  off  its  le> 
thargy,  so  to  speak,  and  felt  something 
of  its  oltier  perioO  of  power.  There  is 
no  need  of  aUuding  to  the  punsters  who, 
on  the  bench,  in  the  drawing-room,  in 
the  study,  thenajid  thenceforward  prac- 
ticed their  jocose  </ou6£tf  entendrts.  As  for 
these — are  they  not  found  in  all  the  jest- 
books  ?  But  wo  must  record  the  pun 
of  the  era — the  curious  interpreter  of 
the  change  that  bad  astonished  the 
world.  This  paranomasia  has  been  set 
forth  in  mero  prose  \  but  it  is  worthy 
of  a  poetical  version;  and  we  hereby 
try  to  give  one— on  the  model  of  Be- 
ranger* s  famous  lyric,  **Le  Convoy  dc  Da- 
vid,'* We  shall  call  our  anapaestic  pun — 

THE  CONVOY  OP  M.  I>E  6AIHT  CTR. 

**  Stand  back,*'  says  the  goird ;  **  j€  pass  aol 
here  I'* 
To  chaLrtn^ii  with  a  tedaa  cb^. 
Who  cried/*  Hera't  Mmuiettr  dt  Sai' 
Aikmg  lo  enter  tha  %mrriirf  f" 
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**  Ba  it  lo,  guard)  kt  iw  pew  oD, 

We  11  only  take  in  d4  8&ini  C$tr 

**  Ko  ftt,"  nyB  Ibe  gmy^,  **  jtaiT  de*^  im>  go* 

Since  t&At  warm  hour  Kitd  goftbmg  voto 

When  Ibe  peen  ftlript  tbemselTfit.  &nd  fto 

Uitggied  Ibe  TSen  Btal,  raiu  eniaiie} 
Tk  Cti^en  and  CtlPjwtn*, 
Jju^ueft  BonhomiiHi   and   faia  trlfe,  mj 
dear!" 
"Welt^  if  yon  say  ao,  ^unrd.  why  tlnen 
Open  your  barrter  for  ^mnt  Cyr!'* 

**  Don't  talk/'  «ay»  the  guard :  '*  yon  miut  not 
cjaifl 
WeVe  qniubed  the  eaiendtr  of  late; 
Bainti  ara  abolbbcd  with  tb<^  mm^— 

Neii«  of  thoir  iort  shall  pan  my  gate. 
We'ro  in  our  age  of  reotfon^  now. 
And  Bapemtttioa  quakoa  for  foar." 
**  Wellf  gnard,  w©*!!  try  it,  nDyhow— 
tiot  fljfl  rest  go,  but  let  m  C^rf" 

*^Be  oir;"ishouta  tho guards  ■'  that's ^orso  end 


In  Bire  tho  others  sB  combine. 
Take  Lb  em  away  ;  yoox  better  coarse 
Would  bi^  for  CoDlenU  od  thoBbino!" 
*'  Wei!,  ;ifttarii,  good  by  \  the  day  may  come, 
When  yon  shall  ohango  >onr  wat<shi»^ord 
hero, 
And  &ii^n  bartlors  welcomo  homo 
TMt  Ume  old  MofnMcur  dc  Saint  Cyr  f*' 

The  chairman  was  a  true  prophet. 
He  knew  the  cliaracter  of  his  count ry- 
toen.  apparentlyi 

TiiD  great  poeta*  Bj^ron  and  Beran- 
gori  uaed  the  pun  with  good  eftect. 
They  punned  against  the  Duke  of 
Weliington,  ftaid  %y  Sladoiuo  de  Statjl 
to  be  me  grotttest  man  ever  nmde  of 
such  littlo  materials.     Byron  say  is : — • 

"(ilorj  like  yours  should  any  daro  gainsay, 
UumuDlty  would  rise,  and  thunder:  Nay !" 

And  in  the  "  Complainle  de  cts  De- 
pwiselUs^*^  written  m  1815,  Beranger 
sings : 

^<  Faut  on'  LfOrd  Villamton  ait  tout  prMt^ 
Gn'a  plus  d'argeut  dans  c'gaoux  d' Paris. '^ 

In  **  Lts  injinfmeni  jittits^^^  alsoi  lie 
has  a  pun  again t  the  rimme  of  tlio 
Buarbona  ;  the  rffraift  of  the  eong 
being :  **  maia  lea  barboni  regnent  (&u- 
jaurt  ;'* — harbons^  tn^^aning  **  gmy 
beards,*'  and  also  *»  Bourbons"  by  grace 
of  ©upbony. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  neither  afmid 
tior  ashamed  to  use  a  pun  ;  and  h©  al- 
ways does  «o  bappiljt  as  may  bo  per- 
ctnved  in  the  introduction  U*  the  **  For- 
tunes f>f  Nigel,"  tlie  description  of  Goffe, 
in  tho  **  Pirato,*'  and  in  other  parts  of 
hia  worki^.  But  here  we  are  reminded 
thftt  we  have  nearly  ovcrlt^oked  a  loftier 
JUtelleot  which  could  also  retiogni^e  tho 


claims  of  the  pun — ,Tohn  Hilton.  ThiB 
great  pot^t  mode  puns  in  *'  Paradise 
Lost"  Dtirtng  the  fierce  prolonged 
battle  Lq  Heaven,  he  m&kes  his  htro, 
Lucifer,  and  ih^  gamesome  Belial  dla* 
charge  a  volley  of  puna  against  the  an- 
gels of  the  Lord,  who  have  been  already 
tbfown  iflto  confusion  by  the  dischargiea 
of  artillery.  This  and  the  ironical  a^^&ch 
of  the  Almighty  have  been  conatdi»©d 
to  exhibit  too  much  levity  and  irrerer- 
ence  in  Milton  ;  but  the  poet  did  not 
mean  any  irreverence — a  charge  which 
peo[>le  at  all  times  are  in  the  habit  of 
flinging  too  thoughtlessly. 

La  connection  with  this  phaao  of  our 
subject,  we  are  reminded  of  the  greatest 
paranomasia  or  pun  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  a  pun  which  is  in  the  daily  me- 
mory of  nnllions,  yet  not  recogniied  tm 
aucb—a  form  ula  having  a  hi^torie  intttr- 
eet  gujpassing  that  of  any  other  recorded 
sentence — a  thing  which  has  shaken 
thrones,  and  caused  terrible  wars  and 
revolutions,  and  is  stili  as  much  a  sen- 
tence and  a  principle  aa  evi^r  it  wai  mntse 
it  first  began  to  operate  in  the  worlti. 
The  curio  us  and  amiable  reader,  who, 
perhaps,  was  never  sent  to  look  for 
such  a  thing  in  sucli  a  place  before,  will 
find  it  at  the  J  6th  chapter  of  Matthew 
and  the  18tli  and  li^th  verses*  This  is 
the  titrong-hold  and  main-stay  of  the 
pope ;  and,  if  ever  wo  should  be  called 
on  to  argue  the  matter  with  tlio  nian  of 
the  tiara,  wo  are  not  without  a  missile 
to  hit  him  with — ^wo  shall  hit  him  with 
one  pun.  No  doubt  he  will  stand  on 
his  I^ck  and  excommunicate  us  for  ir- 
reverenco.  But,  as  we  have  said*  that 
charge  is  easily  made.  There  is  old 
Fuller — a  more  piotis  man  than  any  of 
us — who  caUa  God  the  £rst  shipwright 
— with  reference  to  the  ark ;  and  says 
he  may  also  be  said  to  be  free  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers — in  that  he  styles  him- 
self a  man  of  war !  That  saying  wo  have 
referred  tOt  which  is  recorded  in  its 
full  sense  by  Matthew  alone,  is  another 
in  stance  oi  the  grave  meaning  which 
tlio  ancients  were  wont  to  attach  to 
names  bearing  a  double  senso^ 

Coming  to  our  own  nation,  we  find 
the  pun  in  very  general  use  -,  though*  for 
the  most  part,  aomeivhat  rudely  set  forth, 
and  hooted  at  a  good  deal  by  the  nflect- 
ed  part  of  tlie  com  in  unity,  Something 
spry  and  striking  is  congenial  to  a  peo- 
ple with  vivacious  and  rather  preoccu- 
pied minds.  Tbe  pun  flourisheg  among 
ihe  toasts  and  tentiments  of  the  laud,  as 
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'  m  «  p&rteire^    Tbere  is  scurcelf  a.  fes^ 
tiire  gathering  on  which  thai  cheerful 

eqiuvocadoo  will  not  b^  found  sparkllDg 
(umdst  the  related  or  vuluuteer  eea- 
ten  do  usness  of  the  occasion*  At  a  pub- 
Ik  dbiiiert  Judge  Stoty's  t/aasi  is :  **  Ge- 
nius Im  flure  to  be  welcome  wherever  it 
^o0b;^'  ind  the  roq^it^  from  )f r,  Ever- 
ett la:  'VLaw,  Equity ,  and  Jariapro- 
dence  ;  no  efforts  can  raise  them  above 
a  Story  ;"  both  of  which  ore  very  good 
things*  and  worthy  of  general  sccepta* 
d»jn-  Every  reader,  of  course,  remem- 
bers scores  of  uuch  witdci^m^.  And 
there  h  very  good  reason  for  all  thisf 
Almost  ati  the  conceivable  toasts  and 
sentiments  in  the  world — social,  polid- 
cal,  warlike,  agnrnan,  commercial,  chiv^ 
alrous,  and  so  forth--^re  worn  thread- 
bftte  with  frequent  use;  mid  il  asks  a 
Y9St  deal  of  ingenuity  well  expended, 
to  find  some  new*  neat  way  of  saying 
what  has  been  often  s;aid  alreadj^*  Here 
the  pun  comes  in  very  well,  throwing  a 
genial  flash  of  hilarity  over  scenea  that^ 
Between  ourselves,  often  stand  in  need 
of  it.  Oar  puns  ate  protects  against 
the  trite  and  the  pr<:»lixi  and  a  whole* 
some  recognition  of  the  popular  taste^ 
Puns  wens  prettj  much  in  Toguo 
among  our  precursors,  the  Yaakee  por- 
tion of  thotn,  though,  no  doubtt  the 
Knickerbockers  had  uiem  as  well.  The 
reader  of  Boston  hislorf  will  remember 
Capt.  Stone  and  his  pun.  Ho  grew  en- 
raged once  with  Mr*  Ludlow,  the  magts- 
trate,  and  called  him  **  Just-ass,"  in  an 
evil  hour,  heedless  of  the  retribudon 
which  soon  overtook  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  £100  fine.  No  more  of  the  Cap- 
tain's puns  have  been  Tecorded !  Then. 
Cotton  Mather  wo  old  make  pmis ;  and 
we  remember  one  of  themi  a  very  good 
one.  It  is  on  the  name  of  the  Uer* 
Ealph  Partridge,  of  whom  the  punster 
writes  :  **  Mr*  Partridge  was,  notwith- 
standing the  paucity  and  poverty  of  his 
congregation,  eo  afraid  of  being  any* 
thing  that  looked  like  a  bird  wandering 
from  its  nest,  that  he  remained  with  his 
poor  people  till  he  took  wing  to  become 
a  bird  of  Paradise,  along  wilh  the  Sera- 
phim of  Heaven.  Epitaphium :  Advo- 
lamir^  This  Latinity  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  punning  motto  of  Deca- 
tur*s  attack  on  Algiers — Carpe  DumI 
Punch,  some  years  ago,  had  just  such 
another,  referring  to  the  conqnest  of 
Seinde,  by  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  a 
member  of  the  most  original  and  boroic 
&mily  in  England^  whose  bloutnesa  and 


soldieriy  simplicity  so  o^cnded  the  r^gn* 
lar  men  and  red-tapiists  (those  who 
manage  the  Crimea)  that  when,  in  184'^, 
he  went  in  and  beat  down  the  Ameers, 
in  a  short*  peremptory  campaign,  such 
as  Alexander  would  have  made,  they 
cried  out  lustily  against  him  ftjr  doing 
things  tn  such  a  hurry >  Punch  accord- 
ingly presented  a  punning  confession 
for  him  :  PeccatJt ! — I  have  sinned. 

Having,  thus  far,  vindicated  the  pres- 
tige of  the  pun,  wo  feel  ourselves  at 
li^rty  to  admit  that,  though  a  g^xnl 
sort  of  thing,  it  b  only  so  when  judi- 
ciously brought  forth,  and  favored  bj 
circumstances  and  the  manner  We 
can  nndenttand  the  slight  with  wbicb 
puns  are  often  treated,  I'eople  produce 
them  in  a  violent  and  conscious  way  i  a 
man  presents  his  puUf  and  demands 
your  laugh.  This  is  outrageous ;  and 
we  wUl  not  laugk  In  writing,  people 
will  underline  puns — after  the  style  of 
the  painter,  who,  having  drawn  a  cock 
on  a  sign-board,  wrote  underneath: 
**ThLs  is  a  cock."  That  italiciaingis 
agrossoflt'nse,  and  punisbable.  There 
be  certain  flavors  m  cookery,  which, 
used  with  judgment,  are  pleasant  mud 
appedxing — onion Si  garlic,  and  such 
pungents — but  which,  brought  up  in 
grot^ii  plenty,  arc  disgusting  enough*  It 
in  the  same  with  puns.  They  must  be 
uttered  in  a  pecuhar  way,  eo  as  to  come 
on  us  with  something  of  a  surprise,  an^ 
without  any  impertment  drs  of  con 
sciousucss.  Dickens,  who  likes  die  pmi 
flavor,  shows  be  understands  all  this — 
where  Toots  says  he  is  advised  to  take 
bark  for  the  tone  of  his  stomadi ;  and  in 
sevend  other  parts  of  bis  works,  the  dou* 
bb  meaning  coming  with  such  ease  and 
unaffcctedness,  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter* And,  talking  of  **  bark,''  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  saying  of  Axcesilaust  the 
A  thenian ,  who^  allud  ing  to  acertain  actor, 
and  taking  the  similitude  ^m  a  Greek 
forest  (we  bar  any  of  the  reader's  itnl* 
ics  here!),  said  the  man  had  a  rough- 
hewn  voice — it  was  all  over  bark,  Ihe 
transludon  of  this  is  a  very  fair  sort  of 
pun;  while  the  original,  being  only  a 
simile,  is,  of  course,  unconscious  of  it. 

In  the  iforegi>ing  list  of  puns,  gathered 
in  places  mostly  out  of  die  way,  where 
few  would  go  to  look  for  them,  we  think 
we  have  shown  that  paranoTJiasm^  which 
has  occupied  the  gravest,  the  brightest, 
and  the  strongest  minds  of  men,  i^  not 
such  an  ignoble  employm€int4tfter  all,  and 
horn  the  versei  of  Hood  and  some  of  onf 
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own  authors,  we  could  also  «how  tbatt 
among  the  sportive  efforts  of  the  intel- 
lect, rmikt^d  under  the  headings  of  wit 
and  humor,  tho  puti  is  not  the  1  oast  bril- 
liant and  effecdve.  Hood  has,  on  the 
whole*  we  belkve,  been  the  happiest 
hand  at  punning— if  you  can  call  him 
happj  who  had  to  write  monthly  douhlt 
tnUndrcs  for  his  bread — to  eat  mutton 
i;old,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor— like 
Edmund  Burke »  heforo  that  spkndid 
genius  sold  his  literature  for  a  nne  es- 
tate. Hood  never  italicized,  and  that 
was  in  hia  favor — keeping  curiosity  on 
the  ^ui  vive^  and  making  the  puns  come 
as  dnjcovorici,  **  with  unexpected  light 
surpriaingi**  hke  the  looks  of  Nora 
C  rein  a;  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
**tild  Ntira!"  And  thereby  hang  a  a 
parentbe&J3*  Wo  cannot  avoid  obaerv- 
ing  how  tlmt  lyric  of  Torn  Moore's  in- 
stances hisocensiona!  inapt itudo  to  inter- 
pret the  old  Celtic  aira  in  all  their  native 
rocinces*  The  original  air  of  Nora 
Creina  is  comiOi  oa  the  movement  at  once 


indicates — and  refers  to  a  randy  old 
wife,  who  takes  snuff,  has  not  the  slight- 
est objection  to  a  thimbleful  of  whisky, 
and  then,  her  arms  akimbo,  capers  u 
jig  with  the  youngest  on  the  floor- 
Mooi^  gives  us  a  mild  maiden^harm- 
ingly  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  he 
hag  ridiculonaly  retained  the  word  vreina 
— ripe  or  old — making  a  queer  jumble 
of  the  idea,  except  to  the  ignorimt 
SajEona.  The  song  jars  on  every  Qaelio 
ear. 

Jam  satis  I  In  ending  this  gossip  of 
puns,  we  should  do  so  with  great  satisfac- 
tion—the satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Blimber, 
could  she  but  ee©  the  Tuscultunilla  ! — 
if  we  could  have  ranked  two  namet  with 
tho  gi'Oat  punsters  enumerated — Dante 
and  George  Washington,  We  have  a  dim 
idea  that  a  Dantean  pun  may  be  found 
somewhere ;  but,  respecting  Washing- 
ton, we  have  our  fears »  Perhaps  Pro- 
fessor Sparks  could  resolve  the  tjuestion 
whether  the  PaUt  Fatrim  did  ever  make 
a  pun,  or  not. 


LIVING   IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Children  are  f<;nt  to  School— Old  Soldiers — An^Invitnljon,  nnd  Cruel  DUappoiutmciit — Oar 
Eldest  bei^s  III  sLow  SjTnplwmB  uf  tho  Tender  Paaaioa  — Poelrj— Thsj  MeJodlw  of  ilothor 
(Toose— Little  Poatority  by  the  Wftyeidc^A  Casttaliy — Th^  DtowHtng  of  Poor  Little 
Tommy. 

little  procession  halted ;  and  the  hoyji 
waved  their  caps*  and  one  dear  httle 
toad  kissed  her  mitten  at  us — and  then 
away  they  went  with  such  cheerful 
faces.  Poor  old  soldiers  1  what  a  long. 
long  sipge  joa  have  before  yon  ! 

Thank  Heaven  for  this  great  privilege, 
that  our  little  ones  go  to  school  in  the 
country.  Not  jn  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  city  ;  not  over  th<^  flinty  pavements  i 
not  amid  the  crush  of  crowds*  and  the 
din  of  wheels  !  tjut  out  in  tho  sweet  wood- 
iandsand  meadows  ;  out  in  the  open  ftir, 
and  under  tho  blue  sky — cheered  on  by 
the  birds  of  spring  nnd  rammer,  or 
braced  by  the  stormy  winds  of  ruder 
seasons.  Learning  a  thousand  it^sfsons 
city  children  never  learn ;  getting  na- 
ture by  heart — and  treasuring  up  in 
their  little  stfuls  the  beautiful  stories 
written  in  God*s  great  picture -hook. 

We  have  great  times  now  wht'U  the 
old  soldiers  oomo  home  from  sehool  in 
the  afternoon.  The  whole  hont;eho)d 
is  put  under  martial  kw  until  the  old 


¥E  have  sent  the  children  to  school. 
Under  the  protecting  wing  df  Mrs, 
Sparrowgrass,  our  two  eldest  boy  a  pass- 
ed in  safety  through  the  nai*row  chan- 
ntd  of  orthography,  and  were  fairly 
launched  upon  the  great  ocean  of  read- 
ing before  a  teacher  was  thought  of. 
But  when  hoys  get  into  definilionst 
and  words  more  than  an  inch  long,  it  is 
time  to  put  them  out,  and  pay  their  bills 
once  a  quarter.  Our  little  maid,  five 
years  old,  must  go  with  them t  too.  The 
boys  stipulated  that  ihe  should  go,  al- 
though she  had  never  gone  beyond  E 
in  the  alphabet  before.  When  I  came 
home  from  tho  city  in  the  evening,  I 
ft  lund  them  with  their  new  carpet-satcheli 
all  ready  for  the  morning.  There  was 
quite  a  hurrah  I  when  I  came  in,  and  they 
swung  their  book-knapsacks  over  eaen 
little  shoulder  by  a  strap,  and  stepped 
out  with  great  pride,  when  I  said,  **  Well 
done,  my  old  soldiers."  Next  morning 
wo  saw  the  oldsoldierii  marching  up  tlio 
garden-path  to  the  gate,  and  then  tho 
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soldiers  gt't  th<*ir  rafeio«?r.  Bless  their 
white  bi^iid?*^  how  butigfy  they  are. 
Once  in  a  while  they  get  pudding,  by 
'  way  of  a  treat.  Then  what  chuokJtng 
and  rubbing  of  little  fi^ts,  and  obeers^ 
aj  thi?  tliree  white  Heads  totich  eacb 
other  over  the  pan*  1  think  an  artist 
could  make  a  cDarmin^  picture  of  that 
group  of  urebins,  especially  if  he  painted 
fiiein  in  their  s^jhool-knapiiacks. 

Sometimes  we  get  glimpses  of  their 
minor  wtirld^its  half- fledged  ambition s^ 
f  its  puny  cares,  its  hopes  and  \\s  disap- 
pointments. The  first  afternoon  they 
retained  from  school,  open  flew  every 
,  satchel,  and  out  eamo  a  Utile  book,  A 
conduct- hook !  There  was  G*  for  good 
boy,  and  R.  for  reailing*  wid  S-  for  spell- 
ing-, and  so  on ;  and  opposite  every  let- 
ter a  good  mark.  From  the  early  re- 
cords iu  the  conduct' book^,  the  sehool- 
mistreas  must  have  bad  an  elegant  time 
of  it  for  the  fir^t  few  days,  with  the  old 
soldiers*  Then  there  came  a  dark  day ; 
and  on  that  atterDoou,  from  tho  force  of 
circuui spaces,  the  old  soldiery  did  not 
ieem  to  care  about  she  wing  up.  Every 
little  reluctant  hand,  however,  went 
into  its  satchel  upon  requisition,  and  out 
came  the  reotirds.  It  was  evident,  from 
a  tiny  legion  of  crosses  in  the  books,  that 
the  mistress's  duties  had  been  rather 
irksome  that  morning.  So  the  small 
coloms  was  ordered  to  deploy  in  Ibe  of 
battle,  Olid,  after  a  short  address^  dismiss- 
ed, without  pudding.  In  consequence, 
the  old  soldiers  now  get  some  good  marks 
eveiy  day. 

We  begin  to  observe  the  first  indica- 
tions of  a  lore  for  society  growing  up 
with  their  new  eiperiences.     It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  the  tiny  filunonts  of  friend- 
ship  putting  forth,  and  winding   their 
fragile  tendrils  arouod  their  small  ac- 
q uai  n tance .      What  a  lit  llo  world  i  t  is — 
the  little  world  that  is  allowed  to  et>  into 
the  menagerie  at  half  price  !     Has  it 
not  its  joys  and  its  griefs;  its  cares  and 
its  mordlicatioDs ;  its  aspirations  and  its 
bdespairs?     One   day  the   oM   soldie« 
leame  home  iu  hlg^  feather,  with  a  note. 
[hAh  iavitatiofi  to  a  party,  **  Master  MO- 
I'let^s  compliments,  and  would  be  happy 
to  see  the  Masters  and  Miss  Sparrow- 
grass  to  tea,  on  Saturday  afternoon." 
What  a  liurrah  I   there  was,  when  tho 
I  liote  was  read ;  and  how  the  round  eyes 
I  glistened  with   anticipation;    and   how 
[their  cheeks  glowed  with  the  run  they 
liad  bad.     Not  on  inch  of  the  way  from 
schooJ  hiid  they  walked,  with  that  great 


note.  There  was  much  chuckling  over 
their  dinner,  too;  and  wo  observed  the 
glow  never  left  their  cheeks,  even  after 
they  were  in  bed,  and  had  been  asleep 
for  hours.  Then  all  their  best  clothes 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  drawer  and 
brushed  ;  and  the  best  collars  laid  out ; 
and  a  small  silk  apron,  with  profuse  rib- 
bons, improvised  for  our  little  maid ;  and 
a  ^reat-t*j-do  generally.  Next  morning 
I  left  them,  as  I  had  to  go  to  the  ei^ ; 
but  the  day  was  bright  and  beautiful. 
At  noon,  the  s\j  grew  cloudy-  At  two 
o'clock ♦  it  eommenc ed  raining.  At  throe, 
it  rained  steadily.  When  1  reached 
home  in  the  evening,  they  were  all  in 
bed  again ;  and  I  learned  tliey  had  been 
prevented  going  to  the  party  on  account 
o  f  the  weatb  er.  *  *  They  b  ad  be  en  dread- 
fully disappointed,^'  Mrs.  S^panrowgrasa 
said  ;  so  we  took  a  lamp  and  went  up  to 
have  a  look  at  tliem*  There  they  lay — 
the  hopeful  roses  of  yesterday,  all  faded; 
and  one  poor  old  soldier  was  sobbbg  in 
his  sleep. 

We  begin  to  think  our  eldest  is  neur- 
ishlng  a  secret  passion,  under  his  bell* 
buttons^  He  has  been  seen  brushing 
his  hair  more  than  once,  lately;  and,  not 
long  since,  the  two  youngest  came  home 
orymg,  without  him*  Upon  investiga- 
tion, we  found  our  eldest  had  gone  off 
with  a  school- girl  twice  his  size ;  and, 
when  he  returned,  he  said  he  had  only 
gone  home  with  her,  because  she  prom- 
ised to  put  some  bay  rum  on  his  hair« 
He  has  even  had  the  audacity  to  ask 
mo  to  write  a  piece  of  poetry  aboiit 
her,  and  of  course  I  compUed. 

TO  MY  BIQ   S'^YEETHEART. 

Sly  love  baa  long:  brown  c^rU, 

And  blao  for^gist-nie  not  eyes ; 
She's  the  heanty  of  ail  the  girb — 

But  1  wish  1  was  twice  my  size ; 
Then  I  could  kisa  bcr  cheek, 

Or  venture  her  lipa  to  tafte; 
But  now  1  mi\y  r each  to  the  ribbon 

She  tics  oroacd  her  waiBt. 

Choeolate-drop  of  my  heart ! 

I  dare  not  breatlie  tby  name ; 
like  a  peppermint  Btick  I  Btand. apart 

In  a  Aw«et}  bat  tecrot  Oamo: 
When  yoTi  look  down  en  me. 

And  the  tauel  atop  of  tny  c&p, 
I  feel  as  if  Bomethlng-  ba4  got  in  my  Htssotl^ 

And  WI13  cboking  agdnst  the  ifrop. 

I  paA»d  yoar  garden  and  tbcs^ 

On  the  clothes  l»n»,  huii^  a  few 
PnQtnlottea,  and  one  tall  pan- 

Bemiuded  me,  love,  of  yon ; 
And  t  thoy^Ht,  m  I  ewung  en  Ihe  gAte 

In  tho  cold,  by  myself  nlone* 
How  noon  ihosweulu^ds  ofhoitrhoand  di^ 

But  the  biUer  keepa  oa  find  on 
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It  was  quite  toQcliing  to  see  how 
Bolemiily  the  ol(3  soldiers  listened,  when 
this  was  heiog  read  to  them ;  and  when 
I  came  to  the  lines — 

*'  I  fed  KA  if  som^thini;  had  got  in  my  throat, 
And  was  choking  ogamfit  iJiq  ebrap"^- 

iTaolioe  looked  up  with  questioiuDg 
eyes,  aa  if  he  would  have  said*  *'  how 
did  you  kiiow_  that?" 

It  IS  surprismff  how  soon  childron— - 
all  children — begin  to  love  poetry.  That 
dear  old  ladj — Mother  Goosol  what 
would  childhood  be  without  her  I  Let 
old  Mother  Goose  paek  up  her  satchel 
and  begonoi  and  a  dreary  world  this 
would  be  for  babies !  No  more  **  Pat- 
flrcako  baker's  man  ;"  no  more  "Here 
Bits  the  Lord  Mayor ;''  no  more  "  This 
little  pig  went  to  mai^ket  i**  no  more 
"Jack  and  Jilh^'  going  up  the  hili  after 
that  unfortunate  pail  of  water ;  no  more 
'*One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe;"  and 
**  Old  Mother  Hubbard,**  who  had  such 
on  uncommonly  brilliant  dog;  and 
**  Simple  Simon,''  who  was  not  quite  so 
simple  as  the  picmau  thought  he  was  | 
and  Jack  J  Horner,  whose  thumb  stands 
out  in  childhoods  memory  like  Trajan's 
legended  pillar ;  and  the  royal  archi- 
tecture of  "  King  Boggin  ;"  and  the 
peep  into  court  life  derived  from  the 
wonderful  **  Song  of  Sbtpence  ;■* — what 
would  that  dear  little  half-prico  world 
do  without  them?  Sometimes,  too, 
the  melodious  preeepts  of  that  kind  old 
lady  aave  a  host  of  rigid  moral  lesBons — 
"  Tell  tale  tit*'  and  '*  Cross-patch,  draw 
the  latch**  are  better  than  twenty 
honsehold  sermon.*i.  And  then  those 
golden  legends ;  "  Bobby  Shaftoe  went 
to  sea;*'  and  ** Little  Miss  Muffitt,  who 
sat  on  a  tuffit;**  and  the  oharmiog 
moon-story  of  Little  Bo  Peep  with  her 
shadowless  sheep ;  and  the  capital  match 
Jack  Sprat  made,  when  ho  got  his  wife ; 
and  th®  wisdom  of  that  great  maxicu  of 
Mother  Grooae— 

'*  Btrdj  of  a  fealh^  Bock  together/' 

What  could  replace  these,  should  tho 
priceless  volume  be  closed  upon  child- 
^Aood  forever  1 

When  wo  think  of  the  great  world, 
and  Its  elaborate  amusements — its  ballSt 
and  its  concerts  ;  its  theatres  and  its 
ojiera-houses ;  its  costly  dinners,  and 
'toilsome  grand  parties  |  its  clallging 
pianos^  and  its  roaring  convivial  songs ; 
its  carved  furniture,  splendid  diamonds, 
.j'oug^.aud  mlding;  its  hollow  etiquatts, 
and  its  Bioklj  sentimentalities,  what  a 


poor  miserable  show  it  makes  beside 
little  Posterity,  with  ita  toils  and  plea^ 
surcs  ;  its  satchel,  and  scrape  of  song; 
sitting  by  its  slender  pathway,  and 
watching  with  great  eyes  the  dazzling 
pageant  passing  by.  Little  Posterity  I 
Sitting  m  judgment  by  the  wayside, 
and  only  waiting  for  a  few  years  to 
close,  before  it  brings  in  its  solemn  ver- 
dict. 

What  delicate  perceptions  children 
have,  lively  sympathies,  quick- eyed 
penetration.  How  they  shrink  from 
hypocrisy,  let  it  speak  with  never  so 
soft  a  voice ;  and  open  their  little  chubby 
arms,  when  gooAiess  steps  into  the 
rootn.  What  a  iad- laced  group  it  was 
that  stood  upon  our  bank,  the  day  litU© 
Tommy  was  drowned. 

There  ta  a  smooth  sand  beach  in  front 
of  our  house,  a  small  dock,  and  a  boat- 
house.  The  rail- road  track  is  laid  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  beach,  ed  that 
you  can  look  out  of  the  car-windows 
and  see  the  river,  and  the  palisades,  the 
sloops,  the  beach,  and  the  boat-house. 
One  summer  afternoon,  as  the  train  flew 
by  the  cottage,  (for  the  station  is  be- 
yond it  a  short  walk),  I  observed  quite 
a  concourse  of  people  on  one  side  the 
track — on  the  dock — and  down  by  tho 
water*s  edge.  So  when  the  cars  stop-* 
ped,  I  hurried  back  over  the  ground  I 
hod  just  passed,  and  on  my  way  mf^t  a 
man  who  told  me  a  little  boy  was  drown- 
ed in  the  water  in  front  of  my  house. 
What  a  desperate  race  Sparrowgrass 
ran.  that  day,  with  the  image  of  eacn  of 
his  children  fiuccessively  drowned,  pass- 
ing through  his  mind  with  the  rapldily 
of  lightning  flashes  l  When  I  got  in 
the  crowd  of  people,  I  saw  a  poor  wo- 
man lying  Ufeless  in  the  arms  of  two 
other  women ;  some  were  bathing  her 
forehead,  some  were  chafing  her  hands, 
and  just  then  I  heard  some  one  say, 
*^  It  is  his  mother,  poor  thing* ^'  How 
cruel  it  was  in  me,  to  whisper  '*  Thank 
God  I  "  but  could  I  help  it  ?  To  rush 
up  the  hank,  to  get  the  hoat4iouge  kej, 
to  throw  open  the  outside  doors,  and 
swing  out  the  dnvit-s  was  but  an  in- 
stant's work ;  and  then  down  went  the 
boat  from  the  blocks,  tuid  a  volunteer 
crew  had  pushed  her  o^T  in  a  moment. 
Then  they  slowly  rowed  her  down  the 
river,  close  in  shore  ;  for  the  tido  was 
falling,  and  every  now  and  then  tlie 
iron  boat-hook  sank  under  tho  water  on 
its  errand  of  mercy*  Meanwhile  we 
lashed  hooks  to  other  poles,  and  ulong 
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ih%  beochi  iLiid  on  the  dock^  a  number 
of  men  wefe  bnsy  searcliing  for  the 
bodj.  At  lost  tbero  wa3  a  subdued 
lihout — ^it  came  firom  the  nvc^ri  a  little 
south  of  the  boatrhouse — mid  iho  men 
diopped  the  poles  on  the  doek,  oitd  on 
the  beocb]  and  rtui  down  that  waj^  and 
we  Bftw  a  little  white  object  glistea  in 
the  onoa  of  the  boat-men^  aed  then  it 
wOiS  ioidt  tenderly,  face  downward,  on 
the'grass  that  ere w  on  the  parapet  of 
the  rail-waj.  Poor  little  fellow  \  He 
had  h^^n  bathing  on  the  beach,  and  hiid 
ventured  out  beyond  his  depth  in  the 
river.  It  was  too  late  to  recall  that  little 
spirit — the  filender  breath  bad  bubbled 
up  through  the  water  half  an  hour  bc< 
foro.  The  poor  people  wi^pped  up  the 
tiny  white  death  in  a  warm  shawl ; 
and  ene  stout  fellow  took  It  in  hb  arm:if 


and  carried  it  softly  along  the  iron 
rodd,  followed  by  the  eoncourse  of 
people. 

When  I  came  up  on  the  bonk  tvgam> 
I  thanked  God,  for  the  group  of  smallt 
sad  faces  I  found  there — partly  for  their 
safety — partly  for  their  sympathy^  And 
we  observed  that  afternoon^  how  quiet 
and  orderly  the  young  ones  were ;  al- 
though the  sun  went  dowii  in  splendid 
clouds,  and  the  river  was  flushed  with 
crimson,  and  the  birds  sang  aa  they 
were  wont  to  fiing,  and  the  dogs  sported 
across  the  grass,  and  all  nature  seemed 
to  he  unconsciously  gay  over  the  mel- 
ancholy casualty ;  yet  oar  little  ones 
were  true  to  themselves,  and  to  humani- 
ty.  They  had  turned  over  an  impc^rt- 
ant  page  in  lUe*  and  they  were  profiting 
by  the  lesson. 


MY  WIFE  AND  L 

¥TFE,  my  darlitjg,  close  the  doors. 
Draw  the  «^urtaiusi  soe*  the  iire, 
Ever  the  louder  the  rain  storm  loars. 
Rises  happier,  brighter,  higher. 

There^  on  the  ottoman^,  nearer  stiS, 

Lay  thy  head  on  my  loving  breast^ 
Stay — another — that  ringlet  wiU 
Take  his  kisses,  and  all  the  rest! 

Toss  him  back  from  thy  delicate  brow, 
Lift  the  light  of  tby  laughing  eyes — 

Laughing  tenderly-^tell  me  nowt 

Which  was  fooSsh,  and  which  was  wise  I 

Ah !  when  we  walked,  that  summer  qy% 
Hushed  I  on  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea^ 

Was  It  not  heaven  made  ua  believe 
This  was  waiting  for  thee  and  mo  ? 

Was  it  not  heaven  ?     A  single  star 
Shook  in  the  sky— again  and  again 

A  while  saO  ghmmered.  faint  and  far^ 
Trembling  away  ta  the  shadowy  main; 

Thou,  with  thy  eaiso  on  the  vanishing  shipi ; 

I  that  watched  for  the  star  to  appear^ 
Nay  I  not  my  band,  love  I  Speak  to  my  lips  \ 

Every  hope  had  its  harbor — hece  1 
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CYCLOPEDIA    OF    AMEEICAN    LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN  litemture  has  found  a 
compkto  and  felicitous  chronicle 
in  these  volumes.  The  editors  have 
brought  to  its  preparation  an  onlight- 
ened  lovG  of  letters,  raro  personal  ac- 
compli uhments,  a  gciiial  antiquaiittn 
enthusiasmi  and  untinng  fidelity  and 
patience  of  research.  The  plan  of 
their  work  would  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Chambers's  •*  Cjrcbpsedia  of 
Engh'sh  Literature/'  to  which  ^  however, 
it  is  ucquestionably  superior  in  the 
ebftracter  of  its  esecutiou,  if  not  in  the 
interefit  of  its  coutents.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  compactness  with  which  it 
crowds  the  difieroat  epochs  of  our 
literature  into  a  comprelieafiive  fpace, 
without  faUing  into  a  meagre  and  un- 
fruitful brevity.  In  turning  over  its 
leaves,  wo  are  often  tempted  to  stop 
mid  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  editors, 
who  have  been  able  to  impart  Buch  a 
rich  variety  of  incidental  literary  iu- 
fonnation,  besides  the  leading  notices 
which  appropriately  introduce  the  se- 
lections from  various  authors. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  intellectual 
culture  in  this  country  from  the  firit 
dawn  of  literature  among  the  Puritan 
exiles  to  the  latest  productions  of  the 
present  day,  it  exljibits  a  complete  map, 
or  rather  a  finished  miniature  sketch  of 
the  development  mid  performances  of 
Americaa  talent  in  the  field  of  letters. 
The  Pilgrims  brought  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, with  their  household  treafiures,  to 
the  promised  land  of  religion  and  free- 
dom* Many  of  the  early  pioneers  had 
received  the  choicest  education  of  the 
JilHgliflh    universities.       They   blended 

generous  studies  with  the  eultivation  of 
le  field,  and  the  practice  of  arms* 
They  handled  the  pen  with  no  less 
facility  than  the  axe  and  the  musket* 
Several  curious  specimens  of  their 
literary  tastes  are  preserved  iu  these 
volumes.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
quain  t,  r u  gged,  erratic  co  mpo  si  tton  s , 
more  remarkable  for  their  earnestness 
of  thought  than  their  graces  of  style, 
Fftnd  oiiowbg  that  strong  sunse  of  per^ 
^nality  whieh  prompted  tht^ir  writers 
to  leavo  the  sweet  and  delicate  refine- 
ments of  their  English  homes,  fcr  the 
lako  of  elbow^mom  in  the  free  wilder- 


ness. Among  the  primitive  irorthie% 
from  whose  remains  we  have  more  or 
less  numerous  fragments,  are  the  famouA 
New  England  divinesi  and  Cotton,  Nor- 
ttm.  Hooker,  Eoger  Williams,  the  two 
Mathers,  the  excellent  John  Wiiithropj 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  John  Ehot,  the  devoted 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  Peter  Folger, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Dn  Frtmk* 
lin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  eketcheji 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  Roger  Williams^a  man  who,  in  man^ 
respects,  may  be  regarded  as  a  typ© 
of  die  best  elements  in  the  Puritan  cha- 
racter. Without  a  certain  spice  of  fa- 
naticism, ho  could  scarcely  have  been 
deemed  a  true  Pilgrim.  Earnest  re- 
ligious convictions  imply  an  eiclusive- 
ness  and  zeal  wHch  must  always  appear 
fanatical  to  ^ose  by  whom  they  are  not 
fully  shared.  But  Koger  Wilhams  had 
no  sourness  or  austerity  in  his  religioas 
composition.  In  this  sense,  he  could 
not  justly  be  called  a  fanatic*  Eather 
was  it  truCi  that  his  nature  was  softened 
by  a  lambent  enthusiasm.  Hating  error 
much,  he  loved  truth  more*  His  mind 
expanded  in  visions  of  Gospel  freiadom. 
Ho  cherished  a  pervatling  sense  of  the 
infinite  and  unutterable  sweetness  of 
divlue  thhigs*  To  his  sonl^  God  was 
not  the  echo  of  a  traditioa,  nor  the 
logical  product  of  a  syllogism ;  but  a 
living  and  present  reolitjr*  He  thus 
dwelt  in  the  sphere  of  universal  ideos. 
His  convictions  were  absolute  and  all- 
embracing  ;  not  relative  and  limited. 
Hence,  by  a  natural  and  invuicible 
necessity,  he  became  the  champion 
of  religious  freedom,  for  which  he  is 
justly,  and  not  too  warmly  eulogized 
by  the  editors  of  this  work.  As  they 
justly  reraorkt  with  him,  *nhe  right 
divine  of  conscience  was  not  simply 
having  his  own  way,  while  he  checked 
other  people's*  He  did  not  fly  from 
persecution  to  perseouto*"  He  founded 
the  rights  of  conscionce,  not  on  pre- 
scription or  privilege,  but  on  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  human  soul,  iubjoct  to  no 
authority  but  llie  law  of  God,  as  writtan 
in  it^  own  nature*  'lliis  must  csver  bo 
the  glorious  dtstinetion  of  Roger  Wil- 
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Hams*      On  this  protid   emmenc^s,   be 

stands  alone,  among  the  PUgrrms.    Nor 

w&s  his  attach  [nent  to  p  Hue  i  pie  tarn  ted 

I  by  the  pride  of  opinion.     Everywhere, 

I  he   manifesis   a   free,  and  gentle,  and 

loving  souL     Some  little  snatches  of  bis 

tpoetfy,   which  we  hod  in   this  worki 

illustrate  the  tenderness  and  pions  gim- 

pUdty  of  his  clmroeter.  What  hmchxtig 

[  nalFet^  in  the  lines  which  compare  the 

r  material  deprivation  of  the  Filgruns  with 

tlie  Insurious  softness  which  they  had 

I  forsaken  i 

'*  Cosno  bread  (Lod  water's  mmi  their  fore, 
O  England's  diet  'ft  fine ; 
Thy  cnp  roo*  n'or  whh  plenl^otis  etore 
Of  wbolcsome  beer  and  wine 

'*  SometinK^  God  girm  them  fiah  or  flesh, 
Yet  they're  coatenl  without : 
And  wb&t  cotnc8  in  ihoy  part  to  friends, 
And  fiCrangcn  round  aoouL 

"  Gnd'i  providence  !■  rich  to  Hii, 
Let  none  dialrnstfiiJ  be, 

In  wildenieM,  In  great  dutre». 
There  ravens  have  fod  m&J* 

AootheT  of  tliese  little  poem  a  aUu^^s 
to  hiSffulFeriugs  in  exile;  and  beautifully 
expreaseg  the  faith  in  the  diyine  Power, 
which  formed  the  vital  essGuce  of  his 
eoul; 

"  Qod  voJikm  a.  path,  provide*  a  gaido. 
And  fbeda  in  wiMemoas ! 
His  gloriouB  name^  while  breath  rctnazni^ 
0  that  I  may  oonliaB. 

^^  Lo«t  mmj  a  tltno,  I  have  b^d  no  guide, 
No  hcinie,  but  hollow  tre* ! 
In  »toruiy  winter  night  no  fire, 
No  food,  no  company: 

**•  In  Hun  I  have  foand  a  house,  a  bed, 
A  table,  ooinpaaj  t 
Ho  etip't  90  bitter,  bat's  made  iweet 
Wlian  Qod  tb^U  awoetning  be." 

In  16S3,  in  a  ripe  and  kindly  old 
age,  Roger  Williams  died  at  Providence, 
*'  on  the  spot  which  his  genius  and  labors 
had  consecrate d»"  learmg  a  fame  which 
L  the  lapse  of  years  has  not  dimmed,  as 
tffae  Mend  of  pea^se  and  the  assertor  of 
Ibeity, 

Coming  down  to  later  times  prior  to  the 

Eevolution,  we  have  Benjamin  Frank- 

lin,  **  whose  very  name^  since  it  was  eon- 

secrated  by  the  poet  Chaucer,  is  freshly 

fmggestive  of  freedom;**  Mather  Byles, 

[the   unrepentant  punster   and  bigoted 

I  toryt  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  noblo  de- 

Ibndar  of  popular  rights,  in  defiance  of 

British  power,  who  uttered  his  eloquent 

appeab  in  behalf  of  human  freedom  in 

the  West  Chureh  of  Boston,  where  his 


words  have  not  yet  ceased  to  find  a 
powerful  echo ;  Berkeley,  the  philosoph- 
ic enthogiasti  who  watched,  **  in  Eolemn 
Tision,  *^  the  course  of  empire  on  ita 
western  way,  and  Jonathan  Cdwarda, 
the  first  metapbysiciau  of  his  day,  and 
endowed  with  the  aeutest  iutf lleot  that 
ererdrow  its  nutriment  and  inspiration 
Itoixi  New  England  training. 

The  Revolutionary  period  was  alao 
fertile  in  hterary  pTudnctions,  in  spite  of 
the  troubled  character  of  the  times* 
Among  the  writers  of  that  day»  there 
was  the  patriotic  Livingston  of  New 
Jeraey;  James  Otis,  under  whose  im^ 
passioned  eloquence  "  American  Inde- 
pendence was  born  ;"  the  tierj- hearted 
John  Adams;  the  masters  of  huraort 
Francis  Hopkmson,  and  John  Truia* 
buU ;  the  two  Bartrams,  father  rmd  son, 
each  a  devotee  of  natural  science  ;  Jef- 
ferson, Maditson,  Ilamikon,  and  Jay, 
the  leading  political  philosophers  of  their 
day,  whose  profnimd  reasonings  aided 
to  embody  freedom  in  constitutional 
forms;  the  sage  Witherspoon;  the 
geninl  satirist,  Hugh  Brfickeuvidge  ;  and 
to  name  no  others*  the  trio  of  Connec* 
ticut  hards,  Timothy  D  wight,  David 
Humphreys,  and  Joel  Bariow. 

Of  the  K evolutionary  writers,  none  re- 
ceives a  more  elaborate  sotica  than 
Phihp  Frencau,  whose  memory  the  edi-, 
tors  labor,  witii  pious  assidnitjr,  to  re- 
deem from  certain  prevalf'nt  misappre- 
hensions. Although  sometimes  care- 
less in  their  execution,  his  verses,  they 
maintain,  are  not  destitute  of  genuine 
poetic  fire,  and,  both  on  acooimt  of  their 
intrinsic  merit  and  their  historical  re* 
lations,  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  have  generally  received, 
Freneau  wwi  bjm  in  ^Tew  York,  in  1752. 
His  ancestors  were  among  tho  French 
etnigrants,  who  were  driven  to  this 
country  by  the  revocation  of  tho  edict 
of  Nantes,  Having  graduated  at  tho 
colbj^  of  New  Jersey,  where  ho  had 
Madison  for  a  class-mate  and  intimate 
friend,  he  soon  took  an  active  part  in 
pohtical  affairs,  Whtle  the  British 
troops  were  in  possession  of  New  York, 
he  wad  arrested  as  a  rebel,  and  thrown 
into  tho  infamous  prison- ship,  which  at 
that  tinie  was  tho  receptacle  of  the  Re- 
volutionary victims.  He  did  not  fail  to 
celebrate  the  torments  of  this  place  in 
a  pungent  poem.  The  £rst  edition  of 
his  poUtiofd  writings  wai^  published  in 
1786  in  a  single  duodecimo  volume.  Thia 
waa  foUowei^  in  a  year  or  two,  by  an. 
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mOQs  of  kin  po«ti7,  and  serend  prose 
eotiipositioiis  of  a  miscellAaeoiis  diar* 
Oder.  A  jnore  complete  coUection  of 
bk  inidngt  w&j  prntlklied  in  1795, 
Qontaifiliig  MXike  three  himdrod  p<}etical 
pieoes,  mdoditig  speclateiii  of  de- 
wen^iirB  compoi^idoa,  with  ft  due  pro- 
pdrtioii  of  BODg,  itDijt  saiiDe,  and  epi- 
gram. Fmneui's  pro»e  wridngs  aro 
marked  hf  the  ftftme  geacral  ch&racter- 
i»lie»  M  hU  iKJetry.  Playful  aod 
buinoroDfl  in  their  tone,  bold  and  ori* 
ginal  in  thought,  and  of  a  poUii^hcd 
nifie,  thejr  majr  be  wgarded  a*  the 
fir^t  fniiu  of  that  kind  of  UteratiiTe, 
whichf  in  the  handa  of  FoctldLng,  trvingt 
and  olborf,  has  gained  snoh  popnLir 
eclat  among  all  clas«et  of  readera. 
Frencau  woi  an  active  politician,  during 
his  whole  lifti  ;  and  for  a  large  portkm 
of  it  was  connected  with  the  newspaper 
pretSf  At  that  Itme  journalism  had 
not  assumed  the  rank  which  it  now 
holds,  a^  a  vehicle  of  iti diligence. 
Blill  it  presented  sufficient  £cope  u>F  the 
exerci&e  of  talent.  With  a  far  less 
^jitema^c  organization  than  at  the 
present  daji  it  perhaps  afforded  a  more 
congenial  field  for  original  fancies  and 
personal  humor,  Frcneaii  wa.^  a  bitter 
partii^an.  Ifo  stamped  his  own  mind 
an  whatDTcr  be  wrok%  He  had  an  en- 
dent  genius  for  nowspa^er^,  althotigh 
he  csontinned  to  indulge  m  tiie  oompo- 
eition  of  poetry.  Upon  retirirjg  from 
public  life,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
day  a  in  New  Jers(?y,  but  continuing  bis 
habits  of  intimato  jioeial  intCTCotirso 
with  a  largo  circle  of  prominent  Ne«r- 
Yorkers.  According  to  Dr.  Francis, 
whose  personal  reminiscences  of  Fre- 
ueau  are  embodied  in  the  sketch  by 
the  Messm.  Duyckluck,  he  was  a  mim 
of  kindly  disposition,  courteous  man- 
ners, and  higbly  agreeable  oimver^sution. 
Upon  his  visits  to  the  metropolis,  be 
was  sure  of  n  cordiid  welcome  from 
many  eminent  citizens*  Governor 
George  Clinton  waa  one  of  his  warmest 
friends.  He  found  a  genial  associate 
in  the  learned  I'rovoost,  the  first  Epis- 
copal Hinhop  in  tbi^  country,  who  nrid 
himself  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  war 
of  Independence.  With  Gates,  Freneau 
WAS  on  Ultimate  terms ;  and  they  often 
noui pared  together  the  achievements  of 
Hon  mouth  with  those  of  Saratoga. 
With  Colonel  Fish  he  reviewed  the 
CJipture  of  York  town  ;  diacusscd  the 
ituileriDg*  of  the  prison-fhip,  the  charms 


of  Italiaii  poetryt  and  tbe  pis 
edognes  of  SairoftCTiiiig,  witb  tko  mm^ 
niTorous  Dr-  Hitchell;  ^ppfied  Ur. 
Dewitt  with  materials  for  ma  eidogy 
on  the  American  martyrs;  cdtieixed 
HoTBoe  and  Paul  Jotjes  with  Pintard ; 
descanted  on  the  chivalrous  nrtiM^d  of 
Baron  Steabeii  with  Major  Fairiie ; 
rcYoled  in  the  day- dream  of  an  ideiat 
democmcy  with  Thomas  Paine;  and 
debated  the  ptojecti  of    internal   tm- 

Erovement  and  artificial  naTigation  witii 
Hewitt  Clinton  and  Codwallader  D.  Col- 
den. 

When  Dr.  Francis  first  made  the  &&- 
quintance  of  Frenean,  he  wtM  ftbotLt 
seventy-sii  years  old.  Bather  below 
the  middle  height,  with  a  thin,  but 
muscular  figure,  ^ghtlj  stooping  from 
age,  though  with  firm  step^  his  care- 
worn CO  UDte  nance  was  lighted  up  with 
inteUigencet  and  he  spoke  with  a  clear 
and  impressiTe  enunciaticm.  He  had 
an  elerated  forehead,  dark  gray  eyes, 
and  an  expression  of  habitual  pen^ive- 
ness.  His  iron-gray  hair  retmned  the 
traoes  of  its  early  beauty.  He  had  so 
love  of  display.  His  simple  dress 
might  have  been  taken  for  that  of  a 
farmer.  His  favorite  themo  in  con- 
versation was  New  York — ^the  crty  of 
his  birth ;  and  neit  in  interest  was  his 
ooUegiato  career  with  Madi^n.  In 
spite  of  the  neglect  of  tnMiy  years^  he 
preserved  the  attainments  of  his  classi- 
cal studies  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  death  took  place  in  1832. 

Dipping  at  random  into  these  tempt- 
ing pages,  we  often  light  npon  paa-^ 
sages  worthy  of  note  for  some  merit 
of  expresiiiou  or  thought,  independent 
of  their  connection  with  the  geoenii 
course  of  the  narrative.  Thus,  apropos 
of  Chief  Justice  M^shaU's  early  tuition 
by  a  Scotch  clergyman,  we  have  some 
interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  educating  the 
youth  of  this  country.  **Thi3  is  one 
of  many  instances  in  which  the  greet 
minds  of  America  received  their  first 
discipline  ut  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
At  a  somewhat  later  day,  in  Virginia, 
William  Wirt,  another  legal  eminence, 
received  his  first  culture  and  generous 
love  of  learning  at  the  hands  of  a 
elei-gyraan — the  Rev.  James  Hunt  from 
Princeton,  James  Madison  waa  ©dn* 
cated  by  a  clergyman,  and  also  Legnre. 
Hamilton,  in  the  West  Indies,  wa« 
taught,  and  sent  to  New  York  by  a 
clergyman,  Dr.  Knoi,  at  Santa  Cru« ; 
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and  two  clergymon  of  tbat  eltj*  Dra. 
Bodgv^rs  and  MafiOD,  received  him  on 
hii  arriTal,  In  New  Ed  gland,  it  waa 
the  general  rule.  The  clergyman  waa 
th^  sun  of  tb<j  int<*llt?ctual  system,  in 
rillEge,  township,  and  city.  John 
Adams  in  hia  early  Me — we  may  take 
him  as  a  fair  typo  of  self-calturet 
seizing  upon  all  neighboring  advantages 
< — was  almost  as  much  a  clerical  growth 
as  a  pupil  of  St  Omer'i  or  the  Pro^ 
pagtuida.  Throughout  the  Sooth  the 
clergyman  was  the  pioneer  of  civilisa- 
tion>  This  is  a  missionary  influence, 
which  does  not  suggest  itself  so  pro- 
minently hs  it  should  to  the  Amerioau 
of  the  present  day,  '  Wo  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  clergyman  only  in  his  re- 
lation to  the  pulpit ;  and  confirm  onr 
notions  of  his  influence  to  the  family 
and  the  parish,  in  those  concerns  of 
eternal  welfares  which  arc  locked  np  in 
the  pnTacies  of  the  home  and  the 
heart.  These  spiritual  relations*  indeed^ 
hare  the  grandest  and  widest  scope; 
but  there  are  others  which  should  not 
be  separated  from  them.  The  clergy- 
man not  only  sanctified  and  cemented 
the  parish,  but  he  founded  the  state. 
It  was  his  instruction  which  moulded 
the  soldier  and  tho  statesman.  Living 
among  agriculturists  remote  from  towns, 
where  limguBgD  and  literature  would 
naturally  be  neglected  and  corrupted, 
in  advance  of  the  sehoolm aster  and  the 
school,  he  was  the  future  college  in 
embryo*  When  we  see  men  like  Mar- 
shall  graduating  at  his  right  hand»  with 
no  other  courses  than  the  simple  man 
of  God,  who  had  left  the  re^nements  of 
civilization  for  tlie  wildemcjis,  taught, 
and  with  no  other  diploma  than  hia 
benediction,  we  may,  indeed,  stop  to 
honor  their  labors*  Let  the  name  of 
the  American  missionary  of  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  age  suggest  something 
more  to  the  studeat  of  our  history  than 
the  limited  notion  of  a  combatnnt  with 
heathenism  and  vice.  He  was  also  the 
companion  and  guide  to  genius  and 
virtue*  When  the  memorids  of  those 
days  are  written,  let  his  name  be  re- 
corded, in  no  insignificant  or  feeble  let- 
ters, on  the  page  with  the  great  men 
of  the  state,  whom  his  talents  and  pre- 
sence inspired.'* 

A  considerahlo  portion  of  ihjs  work 
ia  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  Souths 
whleh  ia  here  more  fully  displayed  than 
it  has  ever  been  before*    The  record 


presents  an  imposing  array  of  names; 
ef^eclally  among  me  more  recent 
writers  of  the  southern  states*  Kennedy* 
Legar&,  Cooper,  Pinkney,  Calvertt 
Gayarrct  Simms,  Charlton,  Meyer,  the 
Cooke s,  Thompson,  Hayne,  and  several 
others  are  made  the  subjeets  of  honor- 
able notice  ;  and  full  justice  is  done  to 
their  various  accomplish menla  in  tho 
difierent  departments  of  literature* 

The  period,  extending  from  the  c-om- 
mencement  of  this  century  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  includes  the  great  writera  in 
prose  and  poetry,  who  ore  everywhere 
reeognLzed  as  the  chief  illustrations  of 
American  letters^  and  whose  names  are 
too  weU  known  to  require  even  a  pa«6^ 
iug  allusion.  Of  the  latest  contempo- 
rary authors,  whose  brilliant  reputation 
affords  the  promise  of  permanent  fame, 
w©  have  man  J  Interesting  details  that 
have  not  before  appeared  in  print 
Among  these,  the  editors  have  given 
sketches  that  fomish  a  gratifying  proof 
of  tho  freslujess  and  vitidity  of  oar 
hterature,  of  Thomas  W.  Parsons,  whose 
recent  volume  of  sinewy  poetry  at 
once  raised  him  to  an  emmenoe  which 
was  no  surprise  to  the  connoisseur  who 
was  acquainted  with  hb  previous  trans* 
lationa  from  Dante;  of  John  Milton 
Mackie,  whose  Cosas  de  Espana  ond 
other  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture exhibit  tho  sparkling  effer\eseeuce 
of  an  inteilect  ripened  in  the  gravest 
studies;  of  Donald  Mitchell,  who  has 
Opened  a  new  vein  of  sentiment  and 
pathos  in  the  effusions  of  Ik*  Marvel ; 
and  of  Curtis,  the  versatile  Howadji, 
whose  pen  luxuriates  alike  in  pictures 
of  sunny  lands  abroad,  and  in  polished 
satire  of  social  follies  at  home*  In  the 
critical  judgments,  which  the  editors  or 
tliese  volumes  express,  wo  find  no  traeo 
of  bitterness  or  of  favoritism,  but  the 
manly  utterance  of  opinions,  which  are 
usually  in  accordance  with  the  rerdiot 
of  pubho  taste.  The  work  is  finished 
with  an  elaborate  nicety  that  betrays 
the  spirit  of  true  scholarship — the  love 
of  excellence  and  completeness,  without 
regard  to  toil.  Minute  inaccuracies 
are,  of  courser  discoverable  amid  such 
a  mnltipHcity  of  details ;  but,  we  think, 
none  con  be  found  which  will  impeach 
the  general  fidelity.  A  large  collection 
of  portraits,  autographs,  and  outs  of 
authors^  residences,  forms  an  appropri- 
ate embellishment  to  the  work,  and 
adds  much  to  its  interest  and  value. 
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THE  BANGER. 

"pOBERT  RAWLIN !— Frosts  were  falling 
-tt  When  the  ranger's  horn  was  calling 

Through  the  woods  to  Canada. 
Gone  the  winter's  sleet  and  snowing, 
Gone  the  spring  time's  bud  and  blowing, 
Gone  the  summer's  harvest  mowing 

And  again  the  fields  are  gray. 

Yet  away,  he's  away, 
Faint  and  fainter  hope  is  growing 

In  the  hearts  that  mourn  his  stay. 

When  the  lion,  crouching  hi^h  on 
Abraham's  rock  with  teeth  of  iron. 

Glares  o'er  wood  and  wave  away  ; 
Faintly  thence,  as  pines  far  sighmg, 
Or,  as  thunder  spent  and  dying. 
Come  the  challenge  and  replying. 

Come  the  sounds  of  flight  and  fray. 

Well-a-day !     Hope  and  pray  ! 
Some  are  living,  some  are  lying 

In  their  red  graves  far  away. 

Straggling  rangers,  worn  with  dangers, 
Homeward  faring,  weary  strangers 

Pass  the  farm-gate  on  their  way ; 
Tidings  of  the  dead  and  living, 
Forest  march,  and  ambush  giving. 
Till  the  maidens  leave  their  weaving. 

And  the  lads  forget  their  play. 

** Still  away,  stillawav  !" 
Sighs  a  sad  one,  sick  with  grieving, 

"  Why  does  Robert  still  delay  ?" 

Nowhere  fairer,  sweeter,  rarer. 
Does  the  golden-locked  fruit-bearer 

Through  his  painted  woodlands  stray, 
Than  whore  hill-side  oaks  and  beeches 
Overlook  the  long,  blue  reaches. 
Silver  coves  and  pebbled  beaches, 

And  green  isles  of  Casco  Bay ; 

Nowhere  day,  for  delay. 
With  a  tenderer  look  beseeches, 

**  Let  me  with  my  charmed  earth  stay !" 

On  the  grain-lands  of  the  mainlands. 
Stands  the  serried  com  like  train-bands, 

Plume  and  pennon  rustling  gay ; 
Out  at  sea,  the  islands  wooded. 
Silver  birches,  golden  hooded, 
Set  with  maples,  crimson-blooded. 

White  sea- foam  and  sand-hills  gray. 

Stretch  away,  far  away. 
Dim  and  dreamy,  over- brooded 

By  the  hazy  autumn  day. 


7%e  Ranger. 

Gaily  chattering  to  the  clattering 

Of  the  hrown  nuts  dotrnw&rd  pattering, 

Leap  tha  squirrelii,  red  and  gray. 
On  th©  grass- land*  oo  the  fallow. 
Drop  the  applesi  red  and  yellow  j 
Drop  the  russet  poaxs  and  mellowt 

Drop  the  red  loaves  all  the  day. 

And  away*  swift  away 
Sun  and  cloud,  o*er  hill  and  hoUow 

Chasing,  weave  their  wob  of  play. 

"  Marthft  ftlasont  Martha  Mason  * 
Piith6«  tell  US  of  the  reason 

Why  you  mope  at  borne  to-day : 
Surely  smiling  is  not  sinning; 
Leave  your  qiiiUing,  leave  your  epmnmg ; 
What  is  all  your  itore  of  linen. 

If  your  heart  is  never  gay  I 

Come  away,  come  away ! 
Never  yet  did  sad  be^nning' 

Make  the  taak  of  hfe  a  play/* 

Overbending,  tiU  sbe^s  hi  ending 
With  the  Eaxeu  skein  she^s  tending* 

Pde  brown  tess«i  smoothed  away 
From  bar  face  of  patient  sorrow. 
Sits  sh^f  seeking  but  to  borrow. 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow. 

Solace  for  the  weary  day* 

"Go  your  way^  laugh  mid  play  ; 
Unto  Hitn  who  heeds  the  sparrow 

And  the  lily,  kt  me  pray." 

"  With  our  rally,  rings  the  ralley^ — 
Joia  ns  !"  cried  the  b!ue-eyed  Nelly ; 

**  Join  us  I"  cried  the  laughing  May : 
•*  To  the  beacb  we  all  are  gomg, 
And,  to  save  the  task  of  n>wing. 
West  by  north  the  wind  is  blowing, 

Blowing  briskly  down  the  bay ! 

Come  away,  come  away  I 
Time  and  ti<ie  are  swiftly  flowing. 

Let  ns  take  them  while  we  may  I 

"  Never  tell  us  that  you'll  fail  us; 
Where  the  purple  beacb- plum  mellows 

On  the  bluffs  so  wild  and  gray. 
Hasten,  for  the  oars  aro  falling  ; 
Hark*  our  merry  mates  are  calling : 
Time  it  is  that  we  were  all  in. 

Singing  tideward  down  the  bay!** 

**  Nay»  nay,  let  me  stay  -, 
Sore  and  sad' for  Eobert  Kawlm, 

l8  my  heart,*'  eh©  said,  "to-day*'* 

'^  Vain  your  calling  for  Rob  Rawlin* 
Some  red  squaw  his  moose-meat*s  hroUing, 

Or  some  French  lass,  singing  gay; 
Just  forget  as  be* a  forgetting ; 
What  avails  a  life  of  ^tting? 
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71u  Emger. 

If  some  stats  muFt  needs  be  settingf 
Otbt?rs  riise  as  goad  m  they,*' 
'*  Cease  I  prtiy  ;  go  your  wny  1" 

Martha  cries ^  her  eyc^-Jids  wetting ; 
**  Foul  and  false  the  words  you  Bay  I" 

"  Martha  Mason,  heed  to  reason, 
Pritbee,  put  a  kinder  face  on  !" 

*'  Cease  to  vex  uie/*  did  she  say : 
"  Better  at  hiii  side  be  lying, 
With  the  mournful  pine-trees  fiighingi 
And  tbe  wild  birds  t?-er  us  crying, 

Than  to  doubt  like  Kiitie  a  prey  * 

While  away,  far  away, 
Turns  my  licartf  forever  trying 

Some  now  hope  for  each  new  day* 

**  Wljcn  the  shadows  veil  tJio  meodowi^ 
And  the  Buti set's  golden  ladders 

Climb  the  twilight's  walls  of  gray — - 
From  the  wini^ow  of  my  dreaming, 
I  can  see  bis  eickle  f^leaming, 
Cheery -voiced,  can  hear  bim  teaming 

Down  the  locusit-shaded  way; 

But  awayt  swift  uway 
Fades  the  lond,  delusive  seeming. 

And  I  kneel,  again  to  pray. 

'*When  the  growing  dixwn  is  showing, 
And  the  baru-yard  cock  is  c rawing, 

And  tbe  horned  moon  pales  away : 
From  a  dream  of  him  awaking. 
Every  sound  my  heart  is  making 
Seems  a  footstep  of  his  taking ; 

Then  I  hush  tbe  thought,  nud  iay, 

•  Nay,  nay,  he*s  away  !' 
Ah  i  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  dear  one  for  away." 

Look  up,  Jrarlba !  worn  and  swiurthy 
Glows  a  face  of  manbood  worthy  : 

** Robert!"  "Martha!"  all  they  say. 
O'er  went  wheel  and  reel  together. 
Little  cared  the  oivner  whither ; 
Heart  of  lead  is  heart  of  feather. 

Noon  of  night  is  noon  of  day  1 

Come  awaVt  come  away ! 
When  iueh  lowers  meet  each  other. 

Why  should  prybg  idlers  stay  J 

Bare  the  timbers,  quench  the  ombera 
Of  their  red  leaves,  in  December's 

Hoary  rime  and  chilly  spray. 
But  tbo  hearth  shall  kindle  clearer. 
Household  welcomes  sound  siucerer, 
Heart  to  loving  heart  draw  nearer. 

When  the  bridal  b^Us  shall  say ; 

''Hope  fmd  pray,  trust  alway; 
Life  is  sweeter,  love  is  dearei- 

For  th©  trial  and  delay !" 
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THE    HAFNTED    KING    AND    THE    LOADED    DIGS, 

'^  The  ttretched  metra  af  tm  aotiqno  iong." 
TKE  BOOS  OF  THE  SWAKS^ 


AS  tibtt  Ba}ili  Nala  was  walking  in  bb 
>  gBTciiii  ftt  Nittiadba,  thmking  of 
the  beautifu]  Damayontu  bis  eye  woa 
arrestecl  bj  a  flock  of  swaus*  Thoy  came 
from  a  cloud  above  the  garden,  dropping 
from  iU  wbitc  bosom  like  a  garland  ot 
pearls.  Some  aliglited  ia  the  tanks , 
where  they  swam  merrily;  others  in 
flower-beds  and  on  the  bnugba  of  ixees, 
and  one  at  the  Rajah's  feet.  **  Tbi'*  ia 
Btrange*"  said  the  Kajah  to  himself;  "  I 
must  me  what  it  means."  He  stretched 
forth  his  band  to  clutch  the  bird,  but  it 
fled  before  him,  leading  him  down  the 
path  into  a  thick  grove.  At  the  end  of 
the  grrore  he  caught  it 

*-*  aiay  roe  not,  king  of  men,"  said  the 
swan  imploringly.  **  Know  that  I  am 
no  bird,  but  the  soul  of  a  loving  poet  m 
ila  seoond  tran6migrmtion.  Pronounce 
QTar  me  the  sabred  words  of  the  Veda, 
and  I  shall  see  the  soul  of  my  beloved 
in  the  flock  of  swaus*  In  return  for 
this  divine  kindne&s  I  will  fly  to  Vi- 
darbha,  and  praise  you  to  Damayanti* 
She  shall  think  of  no  one  save  yon." 

•*  X  ijity  all  lovers,"  said  the  Eajah 
with  a  sigh;  **  and,  whether  you  serve  me 
or  notj  f  win  help  you  to  obtain  your 
mistress/'  He  prononuced  the  mystic 
spell,  and  the  swan  saw  the  soul  of  ita 
beloved.  *'  We  will  both  praise  yoa, 
ting  of  Nisbadha,"  san^  the  thankful 
birdt  and  calling  his  mistreiss  with  a 
human  voice^  the  pair  flew  away  in  the 
direction  of  Vidarbha. 

By  noon  they  reached  the  stately  city, 
and,  seeking  the  garden  of  Damayantt, 
they  dropped  in  a  bower  of  roses.  Now 
Dam  ay  an  ti,  being  fond  of  roses,  had  * 
bent  her  etepi  to  the  bower  to  pluck 
one.  She  saw  the  swans  as  sho  entered ; 
they  stood  side  by  side  likn  lilies — ^like 
two  white  lilies  whose  heads  lean  toge- 
ther. 

**NaIa  dwells  in  Nishadba,"  be^an 
the  swans.  **  Wert  Uiou  wedded  to  him, 
^Bamayanti,  bis  noble  strength  and  thy 
perfect  beauty  would  bear  divine  fruit* 
We  have  seen  the  god»,  and  the  6  and 
harvnsv  tehir  singers ;  the  pacef ol-glid- 
mg  people  of  Patalat  and  the  demons 
who  change  themselves  at  wiM;  hut 
never  the  pc£:r  of  Kala<    Ho  ia  ths  sun 
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among  men,  as  thou  art  the  moon  among 
women,  if  the  peerless  wed  the  peer- 
less, blessed  shall  the  anion  be/^ 

**I  love  Nala,"  said  the  wondering 
Piincess ;  **  return  and  tell  him  bo." 

**  We  go,"  sang  the  swans ;  and  while 
Damayanti  plucked  the  rose  they  flew 
baek  to  Nala,  and  told  him  all. 

The  swans  took  the  heart  ^f  Dama- 
yanti  with  them.  She  dwelt  no  more 
with  herself,  but  with  Nala,  The  rosea 
faded  from  her  cheeks  the  more  they 
bloi^med  in  her  bower.  She  grew  pale 
and  melancholy,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
thought.  Her  handmaids  pitied  her 
secret  grtef ;  aad  one  of  them,  who  had 
heard  the  song  of  the  swans,  told  the 
royal  Bhima  that  his  dangbter  pined  for 
the  Rajah  Nala.  "When  maids  are 
sick  with  love,"  smd  the  wise  old  Eiug, 
**  it  is  time  they  were  wedded*"  Bo  he 
summoned  the  neighboring  Eojahs  to  the 
betrothal  of  Damayanti.  They  crowned 
themselves  with  garlands,  called  their 
armies  together,  and,  mounting  their 
elephants,  marched  to  Vidarbha*  Bhima 
received  them  with  honor,  and  they  sat 
on  thrones  of  state  in  his  palace,  while 
the  streets  swarmed  with  their  soldiers. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  betrothal 
reached  the  gods,  and  Narada  atid  Par- 
vatas  ascended  to  the  world  of  Indrai 
The  Cloudy  saluted  them.  **  How  faret 
it  with  you  and  your  world  ?" 

"It  is  wcE  with  us/*  replied  Narads^ 
the  &iend  of  the  beautif  til  Krishna- 

*VBut  why  come  ye  alone?  Where 
ore  mine  ancient  guests,  the  kings  and 
guardians  of  the  earth  !  They  are  al- 
ways welcome." 

"The  renowued  Damayanti,  the 
daughter  of  Bliima,  Is  about  to  choose 
a  husband ;  therefore  remain  the  kln^. 
They  are  hastening  to  Vidarbha  with 
all  their  pomp — suitors  for  the  Pearl  of 
the  Worid*" 

**  Let  us  go  also,''  said  the  ^ds ;  and 
on  the  instant  ttiey  were  in  their  chariots 
hastening  to  the  earth.  As  they  sank 
through  the  air,  they  saw  Nala  on  hid 
way  to  the  court  of  Bhima.  He  drove 
his  ohoiiot  as  skillfullj  as  the  flre-god 
drives  the  son.  His  hair  streamed 
behind  him  from  his  garkud  of  flowers  • 
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his  robe  fluttered  like  flame.  Kow  lie 
checked  the  speed  of  his  flying  tjoursers, 
whereat  thej  tossed  their  manes  and 

Eawed  the  ground  impatiently.  Anon 
e  phed  the  thong,  and  they  left  the 
wind  behind.  The  celestiali  stayed 
their  chariots  in  mid- air* 

**  Ho !  Nala,"  they  shoutedi  **  wo  have 
a  message  for  yon,  Stay^  and  do  our 
bidding." 

*' Speak,  I  will  do  your  bidding,** 
answered  the  Rajah,  folding  his  amis 
and  bfTwing  his  head.  ♦'  But  who  are 
ye,  and  what  is  the  service  ye  require 
of  me  T^^ 

*'  Know  us,**  said  Todra  -  "we  are  the 
Immortals,  and  we  seek  the  love  of 
Damayanti.  I  am  Mnehavan,  the 
Cloudy;  this  m  Yam  a;  aod  yonder  are 
Agni,  and  the  King  of  Waters,  Go  to 
the  maiden  of  Vidorbha,  and  proclaim 
our  coming^say : 

*  ludrii,  Agni,  Yanin,  Tftma,  each  to  seek  thy 

haou  are  come ; 
One  ofthcK-iO  cdoatial  boingi,  ehoo«e,  0  Tirgiii, 
for  tby  lord' " 

'*  Spare  mo,  and  send  me  not  upon 
this  cruel  errand.  For  how  can  I, 
enamored  myself,  plead  for  you  ?" 

'*  '■  Bpeak,  I  will  do  your  bidding  ;* 
BTieh  was  your  promisOj  Enjak  You 
know  OUT  bidding.  Do  it.  No  more 
delay*** 

**  But  how,"  eighed  the  unhappy  loverj 
**  how  shall  I  enter  the  palace  of  Bhima  ? 
It  ijj  guarded  strictly,  night  and  day*" 

^*  Tnou  nhalt  ontett'*  eaid  Maghavan ; 
and  even  while  the  god  spake,  Nala 
found  himself  in  the  garden  of  Dama* 
yanti.  He  entered  the  bower  of  roses, 
OS  the  flwans  had  done  before  him,  <iud 
thet*e  he  beheld  Damayanti  and  her 
meudB,  It  was  nn  if  lie  saw  ati  early 
tnoming  sky  peopled  with  radiant  clouds 
and  governed  by  the  crescent  moon. 
Against  a  background  of  ro£o-buda  fiat 
an  hundred  virgins,  clad  in  white,  airy 
and  graceful ;  and  in  their  midst  was 
Damayanti,  the  I^rooti  of  Beauty ,  Her 
ejes  were  as  soft  as  lotus  blooms,  her 
waiet  as  slender  as  the  stalk  of  the 
Tonng  bamboo,  and  the  waves  of  her 
black  hair  were  sown  with  pearls. 

The  heart  of  the  Rajah  leaped  within 
liim,  like  a  stag  pur.sued  by  the  hitnters ; 
but  he  remembered  his  promise  to  the 
gods,  and  prepared  to  plead  their  cause. 

The  handmaids  of  Damayauti  sprang 
firom  tbeir  seats,  amazed  at  his  beauty 
and  strength  ;  but  none  dared  to  aoco£«t 
him   before  the  princess*     Dan}  ay  an  ti 


shared  tlieir  amazement  and  was  silent, 
till  ghe  remembered  that  she  was  't' 
daughter  of  a  king ;  then,  her  royalty 
lending  her  speech,  she  thus  addressed 
the  Rajah, 

**Who  art  thou  so  beautiful  and 
strong,  mid  how  hasit  thou  entered  our 
palace  1  The  wardens  of  the  king  are 
watchful ;  his  mandates  aro  stern.*' 

**  I  am  Nala,"  anawered  the  enamor- 
ed  but  faithful  Bajah ;  **  Nala  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods. 

'  Indra,  A^i,  Vomt],  YamAj  ^Acifa  to  «eek  tbj 
hand  will  eomo; 
One  ol'  tbc»e  celeiiitml  boingfl,  choose,  O  vir- 
gin^  for  thy  lord  J'" 

*•!  bear  your  words.  Rajah,  hut  lean-* 
not  obey  them.  Ko  god  shull  be  myi 
husband.  I  am  content  to  love  a  man^ 
Thou  art  the  mau,  0  Nala!  Before  I 
saw  tliee  I  was  enamored,  the  swaiia 
sang  thy  praise  so  sweetly-  and  nof 
that  I  see  thee  I  cannot  but  give  thei© 
my  heart.  Wilt  thou  uot  give  mo  thine 
in  return  V* 

When  the  princess  began  she  snalled, 
and  her  eye  beamed  in  lie  Raj  ah*  a  face 
like  a  star;  but  as  the  river  of  her 
thought  deepened,  her  eye  dropped  to 
his  feet,  and  the  smile  vanished,  le-av* 
ing  a  blush  to  reign  \n  its  stead, 

Nala  was  delighted  to  know  himself 
beloved ;  but  his  promise  to  Indra  haunt- 
ed him ;  so  lie  pressed  hi b  baud  on  his 
rebellious  heart,  and  persisted  in  Ms 
errand. 

*'  But  what  is  a  man  to  the  gods  I 
Compared  to  the  gods  men  ore  as  dust  i 
displeasing  thent,  they  hasten  to  deftlh* 
Who  is  she  that  would  not  wed  Agnii 
who  compressed  the  world  in  his  fiery ' 
hand  1  Or  Yama,  the  King  of  Justice, 
of  whom  die  world  stands  in  awe  ?  Or 
Indra,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Gods?** 

"1  am  she,**  said  Damayauti ;  '*  1 
worship  the  gods  as  god  a,  I  cannot  lo^ne* 
them  as  men,  I  will  choose  a  man,  and 
a  man  only  for  my  husband.  Thou  art 
the  man,  0  Nala," 

The  soul  of  the  Rajah  fluttered  like  a 
loori  who  sees  its  mate  through  tho 
wires  of  a  cage.  ^*  I  have  delivert'd  my 
message,'*  ho  murmured,  kneeling  at 
her  feet;  "1  have  plead  for  others; 
hereafter  I  «hall  plead  for  myself.  Till 
then  weigh  me  in  thy  thought*" 

The  bTush  came  back  to  her  cheek, 
and  after  the  blush  the  smite.  ^'  Come 
to  my  betrothal  with  the  gods,  dear 
Nala,  and  I  will  choose  thee  for  my 
husband.'* 
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She  plucked  a  rose-bu^,  and  handed 
it  to  tho  Rajah,  He  pressed  it  to  hii 
lips,  and  wishing  himself  back  to  the 
g*}ds  stood  in  their  presence* 

^*  Have  JO  a  sceti  Damajanti^  and  do- 
liTOred  oar  messagt*  ?  Aid  irhat  says 
the  maid?" 

**I  bavfl  seen  hen**  answered  tbe 
HftjahT  lifting  himself  to  hia  falJ  bight, 
like  a  man  ennobled  hj  a  heavenly 
th*jught;  *'I  have  seen  the  beautiful 
maiden,  and  faitbfnUj  plead  your  cause. 
She  rejects  your  suit,  O  goda»  and 
cbooses  a  mortal  for  her  hunband: 
even  me*  your  unworthy  messenger," 

"She  may  change  her  mind  before 
the  day  of  her  betrothal*"  replied  la- 
dra, 

"  I  hope  noti'*  muttered  Nala.  And 
tbe  £wau8  at  that  moment  dying  ^tisi 
Mmt  he  charged  them  to  sing  hb  praui^fl 
aneiv. 

Tbe  day  of  tbe  full  moon  c^mef  and 
Bhima  summoned  the  Rajalis  tt>  tbe 
betrothal  of  bis  daughter.  In  loving 
haste  tbe  J  thronged  tbe  halt  of  state* 
It  was  splendid  with  columns  pf  gv>ld, 
and  a  triumphflJ  arch  of  pearl,  Fra» 
grant  were  the  garlands  over  their  pro- 
fuse locke,  and  rich  their  pendent  ear 
gemSi  Some  were  swarthy  and  vigor* 
cms,  with  arms  like  battle  maces,  otberi 
were  as  lithe  and  delicJite  as  the  five- 
beaded  serpents. 

Tbey  seated  themselves  upon  tbe 
thrones,  a  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Daroayanti  appeared.  She  was  dressed 
Toyaliy,  as  became  tbe  daughter  of  a 
kin^.  Her  silken  vest  glittered  with 
golden  spangles,  her  wrists  wem  loaded 
with  bracelets,  and  bells  of  silver  bung 
at  her  ancles  and  tinkled  as  she  walked. 
Her  steps  were  lighter  than  the  steps 
of  a  gaaelle  when  it  picks  its  way  among 
flowers. 

She  glided  before  the  kings  like  a 
clotidi  looking  among  their  number  for 
her  betrothed.  She  found  liim  leaning 
against  a  Ci:)lu!nn*  And  yet  she  found 
bitnnot*  Thcrewerefive  Rajahs  before 
ber  instead  of  one,  five  NiUeis,  alike  in 
form  and  garb.  The  four  gods  had 
assumed  the  shape  of  their  messenger 
to  perplex  tbe  princess  in  her  cboioe.. 
She  scanned  tbeoi  again  and  a^iuii,  but 
could  not  discern  Nala  torn  his  oonn- 
t^eits. 

•'  How  shall  I  know  ray  betrothed  ?" 
«be  said  to  heraelt  And  something 
whiapercd— **  Pi^y^  and  the  gods  wiM 
help  you.*'     She  folded  ber  hands  on 


hef  bosom,  and  bowed  ber  head,  and 
prayed: 

TBK  rajkTia. 

*^Whpti  I  heard  the  Bong  of  llie  tirunt  1 
flAid— *  Tho  lord  of  Nisbadba  th»\l  he  my  ban- 
hxadJ     By  i^i*  trulh  revt-al  kin  iQ  me,  j^ff 

"  i  hiiv£}  not  fwervod  fitna  him  in  word,  or 
thoudit.  Bjr  tM*  tntth  m&ii  kirn  to  me^  jw 
faiikfitt  g^ea*.'* 

''  ThiiTe  pledged  him  my  vnvr,  atid  it  mnl.. 
ho  holily  laMnbiiiied.  B^f  ikiA  truth  reoml] 
him  to  met  ye  ^f  god*.^' 

"1  will  dia  rather  thaa  t&ke  aooUier  IW  mj 
bushaiHL  Bjf  iki*  inUh  rtv^iti  him  to  ne^  jw 
pitjf\n^  god*/' 

The  prayer  of  the  woman  prevailed* 

The  gods  assumed  their  own  immortal 
fib  apes,  and  Nda  wasi  revealed  to  hia 
beloved.  He  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
the  cohimn  with  a  drooping  garland, 
wbik  tbe  fotir  gods^  Indra,  Agni,  Va- 
nmi  YamOt  hovared  in  the  air  crowned 
with  itars*  Unlike  Nala,  tbey  cast  no 
fihadowi 

She  gazed  a  moment  in  their  divine 
eyes,  ber  face  bathed  with  thankful 
tears,  and  turtiing  to  the  Rajah  fiba 
lifted  the  hem  of  Ins  garment  and  threw 
a  zone  of  flowers  over  bis  shoulder, 

**  I  take  Nala  for  my  husband  !" 

**  You  have  dono  well*"  said  the*  gods  t 
but  tbe  kings  said  nothing  for  mghing* 
The  king  of  Kishadha  stepped  from  the 
shadow,  and  daaped  the  hand  of  his 
beloved. 

**  Since  you  take  me  for  your  hus- 
band, fair  DoJnayanti,  know  me  your 
faithful  lord  ;  as  long  as  my  §oul  dwells 
in  toy  body — ^so  long  am  1  thine  I" 

**Be  happy!"  said  the  god^t  and 
each  gave  Nala  a  double  blessing. 
Indra  a  firm  gait  in  tbo  sacrifloe,  and 
the  faculty  of  seeing  the  godheads 
Agni  tbe  stars  at  noontbiT,  and  the  boon 
of  fire  whenever  be  wished  it  Yama 
eminence  in  virtue,  and  a  subtle  taste  in 
food*  And  Varun  the  power  of  mak- 
ing water  come  at  bis  call,  and  flowers 
of  matchless  fragrance. 

Thus  Nalii  won  Damayanti. 

THB  BOOK  OF  THB  LOADED  DiCm. 

Let  no  man  think  to  live  without  eno- 
TOies,  although  he  be  as  pure  as  tho 
gods.  There  ai-e  always  black  hearta 
m  the  world,  and  tbey  de%ht  to  throw 
dust  on  the  robes  of  the  good  and  wiie. 
But  the  wise  and  good  often  fall  by 
their  own  weakness.  If  the  gods  are 
always  waiting  to  help  those  who  per- 
form their  duties,  the  demons  are  alao 
waiting  to  haunt    those    who    neglect 
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them.  The  sky  is  not  broad  eatJugb 
for  a  gad ;  no  chmk  \a  too  narrow  for  a 
demon.  But  let  no  man  despair.  Tho 
Vodaa  are  a  well  of  truth. 

The  gods  blessed  Nala  and  Dama- 
yand ;  nnd  havltig  t>o  forth  or  doaira  to 
remalii  o»  earth — for  what  to  them  was 
the  pomp  of  the  Hajah's  bridal^  the 
Bplendor  of  his  marripge  t^lhcy  ro- 
tamed  to  the  skj.  Midway  bi^tween 
Vidarbba  and  Mount  Mem  thej  met 
Kaii  and  Dwaparn  flying  earthward 
like  two  dark  clouds. 

**  Wluther  so  fast  ?"  said  Indra,  the 
Slayer  of  Giants, 

"  I  am  going  to  the  betrothal  of  Da- 
mayanti,*'  answered  Kali,  **  My  heart 
baa  entered  into  the  maiden*  and  I 
mean  to  make  her  my  consortt'* 

*'  The  gates  of  that  bridal  are  closed/* 
Bftid  tho  bright-tongued  Agni.  "She 
hath  chosen  Nala  in  our  presence." 

The  brow  of  Kali  grew  black;  fire 
flashed  from  hi  a  cjos.  *'  Heavy  bo  her 
doom,**  he  muttered  with  a  stormy 
voice* 

"Not  io.  Evil  One,*'  replied  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Gods,  **  She  weds 
tho  Riyah  by  our  permisBion.  He  ia 
brare  and  good;  he  reads  tlio  four 
VedaSi  and  the  Puranna,  and  adores  the 
gods  with  offerings.  He  is  gontlo  to 
all  bring  ereaturesi  and  his  word  and 
vow  are  sacred.  Whoever  curses  the 
noble  Nala  shall  find  his  curves  recoil 
on  himself.  He  shall  bo  plunged  in  the 
torments  of  hell.** 

So  said  the  LfOrd  of  Heaven  and 
Yanished. 

**I  can  curb  mj  wrath  no  longer/' 
thundered  Kali  to  his  evil  com  pan  inn. 
"I  will  enter  into  the  heart  of  Nala, 
wad  cast  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  tho 
sweet  embraces  of  his  bride.  Thou 
ah  alt  assist  me«  Dwapam,  embodied  in 
the  loaded  dice.** 

When  the  marriage  feast  was  over, 
and  the  kings  had  departed,  each  to  his 
separate  kingdom,  Nala  bade  the  king 
of^  Vidarbha  adieu^  and  returned  to 
Ki^adha  taking  Damayanti  with  him, 
B4£ore  them  flew  the  swanSf  singing  a 
nuptial  song:  the  demons  came  behind. 

Twelve  years,  twelve  happy  yeain 
passed  like  a  day ;  the  last  was  sweeter 
than  tho  first,  as  evening  is  sweeter 
than  dawn.  The  Hight  of  the  sumtners 
brought  Nala  and  Damayanli  two  fair 
chiidren,  Indrasen,  a  noble  son,  and 
Indraaenai  a  beuutifiil  danghter.  But  it 
brought  them  sorrow  also  ;  for,  when 


the  wings  of  the  twelfth  summer  were 
brokf^n   by  the  arrows  of  autunm,   the 
demon  Kali  entered  into  the  heart  of. 
the  Rajah,  and  Dwapara  was  embodied 
in  the  loaded  dice.     Twelve  long  yearal 
the  demons  watched  the  Hajahi  seokLDg^l 
an  opportunity  to  overthrow  him ;  but 
his  wisdom  and  discretion  baffled  tbeu  ' 
all  that  time*     Nor   would   they  have^ 
ever  prevailed  against  him»  but  that  one 
eve  he  omittod  to  wash  his  feet  before 
praying  to  the  gods. 

It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  you,  ye 
men  of  this  atheistical  age^  to  neglect 
the  ablution  tff  water;  but  what  says 
tiie  Law-giver  Menu,  ike  son  of  Brah* 
ma :  "  Men*s  bodies  are  cleansed  bj 
water,  as  their  minda  are  purified  b|. 
truth ,"    Be  warned  by  the  fat©  of  Nala.  I 

Kali  entered  into  tJie  heart  of  thfl 
Kajah,  and  straightway  beckoned  Push*^ 
kara,  the  Raj  ah*  a  brother,  to  play  at* 
dice  with  him.  **  By  my  snbtle  aid," 
said  the  mahfrnant  fit-nd,  "thou  shall 
win  the  kingdom  of  Nishadho.** 

'*  Come,  brother,**  said  the  enTioiui 
Paahkara,  when  the  Eajah  had  finished 
his  prayer ;  **  come,  and  play  with  tho 
dice.**  Hero  Dwapara  changed  him* 
self  into  a  set  of  loaded  dice. 

The  Rafah  shook  his  head* 

"Yon  fear  to  losoi*'  said  tho  eunmng 
gftmester. 

The  Ecjah  shook  his  head  again, 

**W^ll,  I  must  play  with  myself 
then.**  And  Pushkara  rattled  the  dice, 
and  threw  as  badly  as  he  conkl.  Tho 
Rajah  resisted  the  temptation  for  a  long 
time;  but  hearing  the  rattling  of  the 
dice,  and  soeiog  how  badly  his  brother 
threw,  ho  consented  to  play. 

It  was  du^k  when  the  pair  began,  and 
they  were  in  the  idol- wing  of  the  palace* 
They  played  all  night  by  the  light  of 
the  sacred  lamps,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  idols.  The  hoars  passed  like 
momenti^i  and  every  moment  was  knells 
ed  to  its  gravo  by  the  rattling  dice. 
No  matter  how  carefully  he  throw, 
Nala  alwaysi  lost. 

At  midnight  the  God  of  Sleep  eame  ^ 
to  the  palace*  And  being  blinded  bj 
the  lights  in  the  idol-wingt  he  peepe 
through  the  lattice  to  know  what  it 
meant.  He  saw  two  sleepless  men 
whose  feverish  unrest  warred  with  hi 
drowsy  quiet;  and  being  dispbase 
thereat^  be  flew  to  the  chamber  of  Da 
mayanti,  and  strnek  her  eyes  with  his 
heavy  fiugers«  Bhe  slept  till  da^ 
tormented  by  evil  drcaiEs^ 
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At  davTQ  sbe  woke,  and  wondered  at 
the  absence  tif  Nak,  She  waited  and 
waited,  but  stiil  h(^  came  not  At  noon 
a  BtEbman  told  her  all.  The  n^wa  of 
the  ting's  losses  were  GOon  noised 
ahroadi  for  Dis^ace  Is  an  iU  bird  that 
no  cage  can  hold-  The  Coimeilors  of 
State  iiQd  the  cUizens  assembled  at  the 
gat43  of  the  palace  to  endeiiTor  to  re- 
strain  the  folly  of  their  ruler.  They 
knocked,  and  knocked,  but  he  heard 
thetn  not,  he  was  so  intent  on  the  dice^ 
But  the  Master  of  the  Chariots  heard  , 
them,  and  guessing  their  errand  told  It 
to  Damayonti. 

**  Kobfe  princess*  the  city  BtmtdB  at 
iho  etLte*  Qo  thou  to  the  kin^,  and 
tell  him  so.  Say  that  we,  hig  loving 
subjects,  will  fireely  pay  all  that  he  has 
lost;  but  that  we  entreat  him  to  play 
DO  mare,*' 

*' Rajah,  the  whole  city  is  at  the 
^itet**  whispered  the  princess  in  the 
€fir  of  her  husband,  **  They  come  to 
speak  to  their  Lord;  deign  to  admit 
them.^*  Tbe  Rajah  shook  his  head,  like 
one  who  is  addressed  in  a  strange 
tongue,  hut  answered  not  a  word*  She 
addressed  him  again :  he  turned  hie 
back  upon  her. 

**1%  cannot  be  Nala,*'  she  satdnp  and 
ahiil  herself  np  to  weep,  **  It  is  not 
Nida,**  paid  the  citizens,  and  they  went 
beck  to  their  homes  sorrowfully. 

When  the  gamesters  began  to  play 
their  stakes  wt^re  light,  a  few  gold  coins 
at  a  time ;  but  when  the  loaded  dice 
had  emptied  the  Rajali's  purse,  he  threw 
for  the  diamonds  In  his  head-dres^  and 
the  jewel  in  his  signet  Losing  these, 
he  gambled  away  his  chariots  and 
bo^aes,  and  then  commenced  on  the 
royal  treasure.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  went  to  him,  and,  paying 
what  he  had  lost,  entreated  him  to  play 
DO  more.  He  turned  his  buck  upon 
tbem  and  doubled  the  stakes. 

Damftyanti  sat  b  her  chamber,  and 
fhe  kingly  children,  Indrasen  and  In- 
dm^na,  sported  at  her  feet. 

•♦They  are  the  children  of  a  kin^," 
she  thought;  *^  but  they  will  never  m- 
herit  the  kingdom  of  their  fa  the  r.  lie 
will  lose  his  kingdom  :  and  1,  unhappy 
mother  that  I  am,  I  shall  lo&c  my  chif* 
dren.  But  no/*  she  said,  **  I  will  save 
them  while  there  is  time.*'  She  beck- 
oned Yrihatsena,  her  old  nurse,  and 
made  her  call  Varshneyai  the  Master 
of  the  King's  Chariots.  He  was  just 
itttunfid  ^m  a  journey,  bat,  honoring 


the  queen  iu  her  mlsfortone,  he  came  at 
once,  his  thong  in  his  hand  and  the  dust 
of  the  street  on  his  robes. 

**  Varshneya,  thou  knowest  tlje  re- 
liance the  king  hath  always  placed  in 
thee.  In  this,  his  hour  of  perils  thou 
must  help  him.  Tbe  more  he  i?  worsted 
in  play,  tbe  more  the  frenzy  of  play 
maddens  his  heart.  There  is  some 
cheat  in  the  dice,  for  the  king  alwaya 
loses,  while  Poshkam  always  wins.  He 
hears  not  the  voice  of  friend  or  kindred  *, 
neither  will  he  listen  to  me,  his  trua 
wife.  YarahneTtt,  thott  must  aid  me. 
Yoke  the  steeds  of  Kala,  the  ^ying 
steeds,  and  place  our  children  in  the 
chariot,  and  bear  them  to  Vidarbha. 
Leave  the  roval  children  with  Kin^ 
Bhlma;  also  tne  chariot  and  the  steeds. 
He  will  provide  for  thee,  if  it  pleasa 
thee  to  rem  Bin  in  Vidorbha ;  or  iJiou  art 
firee  to  go  where  thou  wilt.  Go,  good 
Varshneya,  go," 

Varshneya  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Rajah's  council  and  departed,  taking 
the  kingly  children  with  hinit  Bhima 
received  them  with  open  arms ;  also  the 
chariot  and  the  steeds.  He  urged 
Varshneya  to  remain  in  VidarbUn ;  but 
the  master  of  the  chariots  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  the  beggared  childrea 
of  his  sovereign.  So  he  excused  him- 
self and  went  to  Ayodhya,  where  he  be- 
came the  charioteer  of  the  king. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rajah,  his  m9&* 
ter,  had  gambled  away  his  kingdom. 

**  All  is  I^st  1'^  he  cried  I  dropping  the 
accursed  dice. 

**  Not  all,"  dear  brother,  answered  the 
wicked  Pushkara.  **  Damay anti  yet  re- 
mains. Let  us  throw  now  for  Damayan- 
ti.     I  stake  my  kingdom  agaiuM  her." 

**  Throw,"  whispered  the  demon  to 
the  haunted  king, 

**  Yes,  throw ! "  rattled  liie  dlee, 
creeping  into  his  hand.  **  You  will  win 
all  back."     But  Nala  resisted. 

The  baseness  of  his  brother's  soul 
was  a  dagger  in  his  fiuthful  heart.  Ho 
spoke  not,  but  stripped  himself  of  the 
last  remains  of  hia  splendor.  Crown, 
sceptre,  robe — he  gave  Pushkara  all, 
retaining  for  himself  only  a  single  yest, 
wrapped  in  which  ho  wandered  from  tii^ 
palace.  The  whole  city  stood  at  tha 
gate  to  see  lum  depart  %  but  he  saw 
them  not,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
gro  uttd.  N  ei  ther  d  id  be  see  Damay  anti, 
his  true  wife,  although  she  walked  beside 
him. 

So  Nala  lest  his  kingdom. 
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Tum  Booic  or  the  wasideiiings. 

Ka  sooner  did  tbe  fallen  king  and 
qaeen  leave  the  citj  than  Pusbkara 
usuad  a  ppodamatiotit  forbiddiog  tti© 
citbena  to  b arbor  them  undei*  the  pain 
of  death.  He  also  sent  spies  abroaa  to 
see  that  hia  com  in  an  da  were  obeyed. 
The  royal  fugitives  wandered  around  the 
walls  of  the  city  three  days  aod  nights ; 
tlieir  drink  was  water,  their  food  berries 
and  roots.  The  Rajah  was  Uko  a  louai 
bereft  of  hU  wits,  or  like  a  man  walking 
in  a  dream.  Ho  itrayed  aimlessly  from 
pJac©  to  pko«,  seeing  aU  things,  but 
nnderstandingf  nothing.  Damayanti 
followed,  guiding  and  guarding  bia  foot- 
steps. 

Oil  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
while  it  was  yet  dusk,  she  was  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  her  old  nursi>, 
^ho  warned  her  lUid  the  Rajah  to  fly, 
beoau^^e  Pushkara  had  given  orders  to 
alay  them  both.  They  arose  and  fledi 
and  not  a  moment  too  soon ;  for  they 
had  hardly  gmned  the  highway  before  a 
band  of  horsemen  spurred  from  the 
pidace,  and  surroimded  their  old  hidiug- 
place.  The  Rajah  was  fuiu  to  wait  and 
see  the  end,  hut  Damayanti  persuaded 
him  to  eontmuo  his  fcght.  It  was 
enough  for  her  to  see  the  ruffians  brand- 
ish their  spears  in  the  distance. 

The  road  in  which  the  fugitives  found 
themselves  was  beautiful.  It  wound 
through  groves  of  mangoes,  and  past 
lovely  gardens.  Berries  grew  on  its 
edge,  and  brooks  of  clear  water  rippled 
along  the  hedges.  But  by  and  by  It 
changed;  groves  end  gardens  there 
were  none  ;  oven  berries  and  brooks 
were  few*  At  last  it  became  a  belt  of 
dust  in  an  interminable  plain  of  arid 
grass.  The  Hajah  began  to  complaiu 
for  want  of  foot! ;  but  Damayanti  com- 
plained not,  for  she  felt  her  husband's 
sufferings  more  tlian  her  own*  As  long 
as  there  were  berries  enough  for  him 
she  forgot  her  hunger. 

The  noou  of  tho  sixth  day  found  them 
in  a  desert  of  sere  grass.  There  were 
no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  no  brooks  or 
flprings  at  which  tiiey  eould  quench 
thetr  tliirst. 

*^We  shall  die  in  this  desolationi^' 
&etted  the  Rajah  ;  **bird  or  beast,  no 
living  thing  is  near.** 

**My  lord  is  mistaken,"  an.swered 
Damayanti;  "yonder  are  three  fine 
birds. '^ 


*«  Where  T"  asked  the  Rajali,  castliiff 
his  eye  over  the  dreary  plain. 

"  There^  beside  the  path,"  and  she 
pointed  to  a  grassy  hollow,  as  large  «» 
the  nest  of  an  eagle.  { 

*^They  are  asleep,"  whispered  the 
Rajah,  ^*  I  will  catoh  them,  and  have 
a  banquet." 

He  drew  off  his  vest,  and,  holding  it^j 
in  his  hand  for  a  trap,  cautiously  Btolm 
towards  the  birds.  They  were  birds  of 
a  strango  species,  white,  with  black 
spots  on  the  breast.  Their  heads  wtsr© 
tucked  under  their  wings.  '*They  are 
fast  asleep,"  said  he,  spreading  his  gar- 
ment over  them;  "  I  have  them  now,*' 

They  snatcihed  the  vest  from  his  hand, 
and  sprang  up  in  the  air  1 

'*  Instead  of  your  having  us,  Nda," 
said  tliey,  with  a  hmnan  voice,  "we 
have  you."  And  they  waved  the  veat 
in  his  face  I 

**  A¥hat  are  ye,  ye  accursed  birds  V* 

•^We  arc  the  dice,  Kala— the  dioe 
that  lost  you  your  kingdom*  We  have 
followed  you  ever  since  you  fled  from, 
the  palace,  to  see  if  you  had  nothing 
else,  for  us  to  win.  While  anything 
remained,  our  joy  was  incomplete.  But 
we  are  content  now,  for  we  have  robbed 
you  of  your  last  garment.  You  ore 
now  as  low  as  tho  lowest — a  na]ke<d, 
foolish  king!" 

When  he  saw  the  dice  flying  awaj 
with  his  garment,  he  desired  to  die 
alone. 

"  Wife,  hear,  and  profit  by  my  adviee. 
We  have, come  to  a  forest  from  wludi 
many  roads  diverge ;  but  all  lead  to  the 
south.  This  on  thy  right  hand  passes  the 
city  of  Avanti  and  the  heights  of  Risha- 
van.  That  passes  Vindbyat  the  greai 
mountain,  and  Payoshni,  the  river  that 
flows  to  the  sea.  Somewhere  near, 
perhaps  in  yonder  fores t*  are  the  re* 
treats  of  tho  holy  hermits.  This  roa4 
will  lead  thee  to  Cosala,  and  tliut— it  is 
lined  with  shady  trees  I — ^to  thy  fath©r*8 
kingdom." 

**I  cannot  think  of  your  counsel, 
Nala;  for  only  to  hear  it  breaks  my 
heart.  How  can  I  leave  thee,  when 
t-bou  art  naked,  and  worn  with  hunger 
and  thirst  1  There  is  no  herb  or  balswn 
in  sorrow  like  the  care  of  a  loving  wifo. 
Let  me  re  mam/* 

"  What  dost  thou  fear,  thou  timid 
oncj  that  I  will  leave  thee  ?  Fear  not 
I  might  abandon  myself,  but  never 
thee." 

"  Why,  then,  dost  thou  still  point  out 
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the  road  to  Vidarbha?  If  it  be  well 
for  me  to  go  tliither — if  thy  better  coun- 
fi^l  sajst  *Let  her  return  to  her  kindred  * 
' — 00  he  it  We  will  go  to  Vidarbha 
|5sed]er»  and  be  happ/  there  with  our 
children/* 

The  Raj^  rose  above  his  ruin,  clown- 
ed hj  the  remembiBnoe  of  his  lost 
royalty. 

"  Thy  father^s  kingdom  is  a  mighty 
one;  mine  was  once  mighty*  too.  I 
left  Vidarbha,  a  king:  I  caimot  return 
thither  a  b<^gg^.  Where  I  once  ap- 
peared in  glory,  to  thy  joy  and  pride,  I 
will  never  appear  in  misery,  to  thy  sor- 
rovr  and  fthame.  I  return  aa  a  kingr  or 
1  return  no  more  V* 

The  princess  smiled  on  her  husband, 
and,  wrapping  a  portion  of  her  own 
garment  around  hixn,  they  wandered 
hand  in  hand,  searching  for  water  and 
food*  They  found  neither,  although  the 
country  by  degrees  grew  richer*  At 
dusk  they  reached  a  Imt  of  reeds.  Its 
owners  had  deserted  it^  leaving  notliiog 
behind  them — not  even  a  mat  tor  weary 
travelers  to  lie  on.  The  royal  beggars 
fiat  on  the  bare  ground^  and  were  soon 
fast  asleep*  But  there  was  no  rest  for 
the  haunted  king,  for  Kali  created  a 
troop  of  dreams  to  trouble  Hm,  He 
dreamed  of  his  lost  kmgdom,  the  deser- 
tion of  his  friends,  his  weary,  hopeless 
wanderings,  till,  even  in  sleep,  he  could 
bear  no  more.  He  woke  with  an  evil 
thought* 

"la  it  better  for  me  to  die,  or  to 
abandon  the  queen?  If  1  remain  with 
her,  she  will  suffer  shame  and  want; 
but  if  I  leave  her,  she  may  reach  her 
father^s  kingdom  !'* 

He  tried  to  forget  the  thought,  hut  it 
returned  again  and  again,  until  it  per- 
suaded him  to  desert  his  wife ! 

**  It  is  for  the  best,"  whispered  Kali. 

He  crept  from  beneath  the  garment 
of  Damayantii  and  rose  softly.  **  Y^ou 
are  naked,  king,^^  whispered  the  demon, 
^*Damayanti  must  divide  her  garment 
with  me,"  thought  Nala ;  "  but  how  shall 
I  take  it,  and  not  wake  herT*  He 
groped  around  on  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
•IMI  at  last  found  a  sword.  It  was 
hackedt  and  crujiied  with  blood  i  Kali 
nerred  his  hand,  and  helped  him  to  K>b 
Ms  sleeping  wife.  He  divided  the  gar* 
ment,  and  fled  from  the  hut;  hut  his 
heart  relented,  and  he  came  bacfc- 

**  Once  nor  sun  nor  wind  vinit^gd  tliee 
roughly  ;  but  now  thou  sleepest  on  the 
bare  ground!     How  will  it  fare  with 


thee  when  thou  shalt  awake  and  Bnd 
thyself  forsakeu  by  thy  lord!  May 
the  sun  and  wind  bless  thee  i  May  thd 
godfl  protect  thee !" 

So  prayed  the  Rajah  above  his  sleep* 
ing  wife,  and  again  fled  £rom  the  hut 
A  few  stepst  and  his  heart  relented ;  he 
came  back  agiuu.  Good  and  evil  divided 
his  mind,  as  the  sword  had  divided  the 
gurmeut.  He  went  backwards  aud  for- 
ward ij  Uko  a  »wit)g.  But  evil  finally 
f>revaiJed^ — the  wretched  king  fled,  and 
eft  his  poor  wife  moaning  in  her  dreams. 
Hardly  h^d  he  gone  before  she  awoke. 
Not  seeing  him  be^ade  her,  she  shrieked 
aloud : ''  Where  art  thou,  Nala  ?  Speak ; 
Hast  tliou,  indeed*  deserted  me,  or  do  I 
dream  ?  Never  before  hast  thou  broken 
thy  promises'— wUt  thou  leave  me,  and 
break  them  nowl  No!  I  wrong  thee 
by  the  thought*  Thou  art  only  nidtug 
to  tease  me.  It  wail  wrong  of  thee  to 
startle  me  so;  but  thou  hast  had  thy 
Bportt  so  desist— mock  me  no  more,  but 
return,  I  tremble  with  fear.  Thou 
think  eat  that  I  cannot  £nd  thee  *  Thou 
art  behind  the  rushes  on  the  edge  of  tho 
jungle,  I  see  thee — uwayi  h©  is  not 
tiiere.  Unhappy  that  I  ami  he  has 
forsaken  me  I  Kajah,  Nata,  come  back  ! 
I  will  lie  no  trouble  to  thee.  Nothing 
shall  make  me  mourn,  aave  thy  suSer- 
iuga.    Betum,  Nala,  return  !" 

So  mourned  the  dei^erted  queen  by 
the  hut  of  reeds.  And  morning  begin- 
ning to  break,  dawning  white ly  in  the 
east,  ehe  commenced  her  search  lor 
Hal  a.  Throng  the  rank  jungle,  where 
the  grass  was  as  sti^  as  a  spear ;  through 
the  bauuted  forest^  where  the  uuder- 
powtb  was  d&nse  and  black  -,  pa^t  the 
holes  of  poisonona  eerpetits,  the  dens  of 
savage  beasts*  The  dead  leaves  under 
her  feet,  the  nwss  and  vines  in  the  jun- 
gle swarmed  with  crickets,  whose  low 
chirp  made  itself  heard  abore  the  chat- 
ter of  the  birds.  Birds  flitted  in  the  air, 
or  darted  from  bough  to  bough*  or  stood 
on  the  bank^  of  the  lucid  pools,  won- 
dering at  their  images  in  the  water.  ' 
Now  and  then  a  stag  came  to  the  pools 
to  drink,  or  a  hump -backed  buSalo 
crushed  the  undergrowth,  in  search  of 
the  grass  he  loved.  She  &aw  the  tawny 
lion  and  the  spotted  leopard  slink  to 
their  dens,  cmd  the  wild  boar  rooting 
among  the  leaves.  Through  arbors 
draped  with  vines,  and  through  glens 
witched  with  di:^w ;  past  pooL"^,  and  rivers, 
and  torrents,  and  over  the  shaggy  bills- 
But  no  sign  of  Nak  I 
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*♦  Why  hiLtt  thou  fled,  0  Nak  ?  Ro- 
member  thy  vow,  call  to  mmd  tliy 
plighted  fuith,  and  relurri.  Am  Dot  I 
thy  belovi'd,  thy  wedded  wife?  Is  it 
well  for  Die  to  be  olone  in  this  tiwful 
forest,  where  bears  and  ilgCTH  prowl 
— ttlotie  with  but  half  a  garment]  I 
wander  like  a  sick  deer  whom  the  herd 
hvivc  left  bt^hind  !*' 

"  Frtvin  whom  fihall  I  obtain  tidings 
of  ray  lord  ?  Who  will  sftj — *  Lo!  Ar 
w  htrt  r  The  tiger  npji roaches  xa^ 
with  open  juwg — ^tlie  tiger^  the  lapper 
of  blood*  *  Hat^t  thou  met  my  lord/  I 
ask  him,  *Kala,  the  king  of  men?  If 
thou  hast  sef^u  him  console  me,  and 
show  me  hh  hiding- place »  But  if  tbou 
iiast  seen  him  not,  devour  me ;  I  huTo 
no  further  need  of  life!*  The  tiger 
glares  at  me  a  moment  strangely,  and 
then  disappears  in  the  jungle,'* 

"  I  wander  and  wander  until  my  feet 
bear  me  to  the  holy  mowitaiut  Vbidhya. 
It  rises  ovt^r  tho  forest  like  a  lofty  ban- 
ner, a  banner  of  many  colors*  Its 
htmdred  peiiks  are  cbthed  with  flower- 
ing trees ;  the  teak»  the  sal^  the  sisu, 
cocoa  nuts,  arecas,  and  all  manner  of 
palms  i  they  grow  to  the  very  summit* 
Gigantic  creepers  fsstocn  their  trunk !i, 
fruit  ripens  in  the  shade  of  their  limbs, 
and  at  their  feet  blo&soms  a  wlldemesa 
of  flowers.  Birds  cull  to  and  answer 
each  other  on  the  stately  cliflfe»  and 
water  birds  dip  their  wings  in  the  spray 
of  falling  streams  \  The  springs  from 
thy  peakst  0  mountain,  wash  this  forest, 
til©  birds  fly  in  its  bowers.  Have  they 
not  seen  the  Rajab  I  But  thou»  thyself, 
seut<id  uptin  thy  cloudy  throne,  looking 
over  land  and  sea,  huiit  tbou  not  beheld 
the  kingly  fugitive  ?  Answer  me,  stately 
Vindhya,  monarch  of  mountains;  speak, 
console  an  affiicted  woman  !** 

The  spray  fell  with  the  streams,  the 
birds  twittered  nn  the  cliffs,  but  tbe 
mountain  was  silent.  A  light  wind  ran 
from  summit  to  base,  and  bowed  the 
heads  of  the  trees,  but  voice  there  was 
ncnc  \ 

"  I  know  not  whera  to  find  my  lore," 
tnoBiied  the  miBerable  queen,  "  1  am  like 
a  bird  that  hath  lost  its  mate^  a  leaf  that 
is  parted  from  the  tree :  the  wind 
blows,  thy  sun  shines,  but  the  dead  leaf 
livet;  no  more*  Neither  does  the  poor 
bird  srtig,  but  fly,  fly,  fly*  till  she  drops 
down  dead  in  the  dust/- 

Tlio  unhappy  queen  wandered  three 
days  and  nights.  The  fourth  morning 
found  her  iu  sight  of  the  forest  of  her* 


raits.  It  was  a  grim  and  solemn  woad, 
with  grassy  spuees  in  its  depths.  In 
one  of  these  ^pacea  the  holy  fathers  had 
built  a  circle  of  huts,  and  there  they 
dwelt,  each  in  the  sohtude  of  hk  ©wn 
t hough ts>  They  mortified  their  bo^ea 
by  wearing  the  bark  of  trees  for  rai- 
ment, and  by  feeding  on  ro4)ts  and  leaves; 
tiieir  drink  was  thrice -strained  watef 
hfetess  and  pure.  The  oattle  of  Brahma 
grazed  in  their  pastures,  mid  tribes  of 
monkeys  gumbcded  in  their  trees.  Th© 
Pearl  of  Women  entered  tlie  circle  of 
their  dwellings,  and  saluted  these  saer#d 
men, 

"Hail!  and  welcome!"  they  d^ 
claimed  with  one  voice.  •*  Be  seated, 
lady,  and  command  us.** 

**  Blessed  are  you,  ye  holy  men,  for 
sorrow  troubles  you  no  more.  Ye  liv© 
blamelessly T  with  your  beasts  and  birds. 
The  grace  of  Heaven  waits  on  your 
thoughts  and  deeds," 

**  iSeaven,  indeed,  blesses  us^-^slnco 
we  have  seen  thee*  But  who  art  tbou, 
thou  radiant  one — the  goddess  of  the 
wood,  or  muuntain,  or  tJie  clear  soul  of 
the  river  I     Blessed  spirit  speak  !^' 

**No  goddess  am  I,  but  a  woman— & 
Buffering  woman.''  Here  Dumayanti 
opened  her  heart,  and  related  the  bits  to- 
1^  of  her  life,  from  the  day  when  she 
irst  heard  tbe  song  of  the  swans  down 
to  the  moment  in  which  she  spfike. 
"And  now  ttU  me/'  she  soid^  "ye 
truthful  Brahman 3,  tell  me  if  ye  have 
seen  my  husband,  the  royal  Nalut  If  I 
see  him  not,  I  f^hiiU  die  ere  many  days, 
for  1  cannot  live  without  him." 

"There  will  bo  a  time  hereafter," 
said  the  eldest  of  the  Brohmuns,  a 
white-haired  man  of  four- score.  "  Beau- 
tiful !  the  hour  will  come.  We  see  it 
now,  til  rough  our  devotions ;  but  thou 
must  watch  nnd  wait.  Assuredly  thou 
sbalt  And  thy  husband  again,  and  be 
shall  regain  liis  kingdom,  Wc  see  him 
seated  upon  his  throne,  glittering  with 
priceless  gems.  Be  patient,  lady.  The 
gods  are  in  the  sky,  tJxo  sky  is overaUl" 

**  I  Will  try  to  bo  patient/^  stud  Da- 
rn ay  an  ti,  and  she  bowed  her  head  and 
prayed.  When  the  prayer  wfis  finisfhed 
she  turned  to  thank  tlio  Brolimons,  and 
lo  *  they  had  vanished*  Nor  only  they, 
but  their  huts,  and  the  cattle  that  had 
graced  around ;  only  tho  monkeys  re- 
ujained,  and  the  trees  with  their  beards 
of  moss !  Then  Daniayanti  know  that 
the  gods  hod  sent  her  a  vision  to  teach 
her  pittience* 
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FrODi  forest  to  fareat,  from  pldn  to 

plaLQ  ;  past  many  a  river,  and  many  a 

.  jikasant  mount aia>     Wild  deer  in  tliQ 

'  woods,   butl^rEies  m  tbe   plains,  and 

I  itrtinge  brigtil  birds  overbed ! 

At  last  abo  came  in  laght  of  a  eararan 

I  On  th^  banks  of  &  river.    The  river  was 

reool  ttzid  deivr,  bordered  witb  golden 

'  caneSf  and  set  with  emerald    inlands. 

Bed    geeae    clamored    on    its    banks, 

cuckoos  sang  in  iU  reeds,  and  ospicjs 

^  dropped  la  its  wares  like  falling  arrows. 

iTke  merobants  of  the  ear&van  were 

atering  thtir  borses  and  elephants, 

'  irbeti  Damayanti  approached.     Seeing 

ber  wild  eyes,  her  pallid  face,  and  her 

matted  hair,  tbey  started  back  m  teiTor, 

thinking  ber  a  demon  of  the   de.se  rt. 

Somo  jeered  at  ber,  while  others  pitied. 

These  last  inquired  the  cause  of  her 

eorrowi.  She  related  ber  bistorj  again, 

and  ended  by  asking  if  thej  bad  met 

the    Rajidi    m    the    course    of    their 

wanderings* 

The  captain  of  tbe  caraTan  answered 
ber. 

"lUustrioua  ladj]  I  have  seen 
leopard S|  tiger^^  and  elephants,  Ijnxes, 
bnftaloes  and  bears  in  the  uninhabited 
desert,  but  no  dgn  of  the  Eajub  Naln* 
Save  thyself,  I  Tiave  met  no  human 
bebg,  I  swear  it  by  ^lanibbadra,  the 
god  of  travelei^V' 

*'  To  what  realm  and  city  is  your 
caravan  bound  ?" 

*  **  To  the  city  of  Snbahu,  tbe  ao^ra* 
reign  of  Chedi,** 

"I  will  go  with  TOO,  for  it  m&y  be 
tliat  I  shall  find  my  lord  there.*' 

Late  in  the  aitcmoon  the  cnraTan 
reached  a  lake,  wide  and  pleasant,  fra- 
grant with  lotus  hloomAf  and  bordere4 
with  grass  and  flowers  and  ihuily  trees. 
The  meircbacds  baited  under  the  trees 
and  camped  tor  the  night.  At  midnigbtf 
when  they_  were  all  asleep  dreaming 
of  their  gains,  a  herd  of  wild  elephantij 
came  down  to  the  lake  to  drink.  They 
scented  the  tame  elepbantd  and  rushed 
upon  them,  rolling  over  each  other  in 
tibeir  fury  like  a  slide  of  rocks  loosened 
feastL  the  brow  of  a  mountain.  Their 
path  was  strewn  with  the  trunks  of  tree^* 
The  instincts  of  the  tnme  elephants  re- 
vived, and  they  returned  the  charge  of 
their  foes.  Then  began  a  terrific  battle 
from  which  few  eBcaped  with  life. 
For  elephants  not  only  fought  witli 
elephants,  hut  they  trampled  the  dream- 
ing merchants  by  the  lotus  lake.  They 
l>eat  them  down  with  their  tronksr  gored 


them  with  tlteir  gleamiag  tu^ks,  and 
trampled  them  under  their  feet  like  so 
many  weeds*  Some  managed  to  escape 
into  the  ttucketSf  eome  climbed  the 
nearest  trees,  and  others  plunged  into  the 
lake  and  hid  beliind  the  canes*  A  Dew 
impulse  seized  the  elephants;  they 
ceased  to  war  among  themselves  and 
turned  against  the  horses  and  camek. 
The  noble  horses  and  the  padent  cameb 
were  no  match  for  their  clumsy  enemies : 
they  were  gored  and  trampled  to  death* 

Then  tbe  elephants  attoeked  themer^ 
cbandise,  ripped  open  the  bales  of  bro- 
cade, overturned  the  jars  of  perfume, 
and  scattered  the  pearls  iu  the  sand* 
In  the  naidst  of  the  coufasion  Domayantl 
awoke. 

*'For  whose  sins  Bie  we  punished 
thus  ?^^  exclaimed  the  merchants.  *'  Have 
wo  not  all  worshiped  Manibhadra,  and 
tlie  Lord  of  the  Yak sh as  I  Have  we 
not  addressed  all  that  might  unpede  us  I 
Wo  started  on  onr  journey  with  good 
omens,  and  no  planet  was  adverse.  How 
hath  BO  evil  a  fate  befallen  V^ 

And  others  answered  them:  **Itis 
that  evii  woman  with  the  pallid  face  and 
the  matted  hair.  She  is  either  a  demon^ 
or  a  sorceress  wham  tl)e  demons  obey. 
Could  we  but  kvy  our  bands  ou  her  wo 
would  stone  her,  or  beat  her  to  death 
with  our  staves." 

**  Let  us  search  for  the  witch,*'  said 
others  \  and,  lighting  their  torches,  they 
dispersed  in  various  directions.  But 
Damayand  had  beard  them,  bud  fled  in 
time.  She  fled  all  night,  not  knowing 
whither;  through  forests,  over  plains, 
and  past  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  saw  a  city  in  the  distance,  a 
miehty  city.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Suoahu,  the  king  of  Chedi,  She  wan- 
dered up  aod  doivn  its  streets,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  boys.  As  she  drew  near 
the  royal  palace  she  was  seen  by  the 
queen-mother,  who  was  walking  on  a 
lofty  terrace. 

"  Go,"  suid  tlie  queen- mother  to  her 
nurse :  **go,  and  lead  in  that  wanderer. 
She  is  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  the 
crowd  troubles  her.  Despite  her  pallid 
face  and  matted  hair  she  looks  a  queen* 
Clouded  as  ahfl  seems  witli  grief,  half 
clothed  and  wet  with  night-dews,  she 
makes  our  palace  radiant." 

The  nurse  dispersed  the  crowd,  and 
brougivtDamayanti  to  the  queen-mother* 

**Tho  greatness  of  thy  birth,  lady, 
strikes  thjough  thy  present  sorrow  like 
the    wing    of    the    lightning   through 
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clouds.     TvU  me  who  and  wheooe  thou 
art." 

THE   BOKO   OF  DAMAYAKTI. 

*^  I  tun  th^  handmaid  of  ati  illuBtriouB 
race.  AIj  palac43  ^os  as  proud  a^  this ; 
but  no^  I  havo  tio  home,  I  wander  m 
wcKids  and  cave^*  feeding  on  berries  and 
fruitf  ftiid  drinking  water.  /  Jhllotn  mif 
lord  It^e  his  shadou?.^^ 

**My  lord  wm  tempted  by  futo  to 
Btttke  hia  kingdom  on  the  dice.  Ha 
lasU  tind  we  fled  together.  He  had  one 
garment  hiu  but  Hiftt  was  stolen  from 
him  by  th^  birds.  W<?  wandered  toge- 
ther many  days  and  nights.  At  length 
I  slept;  and^  while  I  dreamed  of  u\y 
children*  lie  ^erertid  half  my  garment 
tuid  fled.  /  fdlow  my  lord  like  hi$ 
shadow.  ** 

"  You  shall  have  a  liome  with  me, 
lady  I  while  the  servants  of  my  himse- 
hold  seek  your  husband.  He  may  come 
hither  in  liifi  wai^derings;  remain  imd 
be  my  friend  till  ho  comes.'* 

**  Great  Queen  1  I  will  remain  on  one 
condition— that  I  may  live  secluded 
from  men.  If  any  man  demand  me  in 
marriafie,  let  him  bo  |mmshed.  If  he 
demand  me  the  second  time,  let  him 
be  pot  to  death.     Shall  I  go  or  stay  V* 

**StaTi  Damayoati;  all  shall  bo  as 
tJwtt  wiJt'* 

So  saying  the  queen- mother  called 
her  daughler  Sunanda^ 

"Sunanda.  this  lady  is  your  hand- 
maid. She  is  noble,  and  of  your  own 
ftge^     Make  her  your  friend." 

**  I  am  your  friend,"  said  the  artless 
Sunanda,  and  kissed  the  h^id  of  the 
fallen  Queen. 

So  ended  the  wanderings  of  Dama^ 
yanti. 

THE  BOOK   OF  THE   CHARIOTEER. 

In  the  meantime  Nala  bad  entered 
into  the  service  of  Ritapama,  the  King 
of  Ay^dhya*     And  thus  it  happened* 

He  had  not  fled  far  from  the  hut  of 
reeds  and  hia  moaning  wife  before  he 
saw  a  lire  blaring  in  the  junglea.  A 
voice  hke  that  of  a  man  called  to  bim 
from  the  flames.  **  Haste,  Nala,  baate  T* 
**I  come!''  said  Nala,  and  he  plunged 
into  the  flame.  It  piu^led  before  him 
like  a  curtain,  and  he  stood  in  a  hollow, 
enclosed  with  a  wall  of  fire.  Looking 
around  to  see  who  it  was  that  called 
him,  he  saw  an  enormous  snake  coiled 
in  a  ring  at  hia  feet, 

"  I  am  Karkotaka,  the  serpent,"  said 
the  tremhlJng  snake.     ^'  Because  I  de- 


ceivi^d  the  famous  hermit  Norada  lie 
smote  me,  and  cursed  me.  *  Live  in  the 
palace  of  fire/  be  cried,  *  till  Kala  shall 
lead  thee  thence.  No  one  but  Nola  can 
save  thee.'  Save  me  \  0  Nala,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  road  to  happiness.  Think 
not  I  am  too  heavy  to  be  lifted.  Tak^ 
me  in  your  band,  and  see  how  light  I 
can  grow." 

The  Rajah  stooped  and  lifted  the  great 
serpent*  who  shrank  and  shrank  till  he 
was  no  bigger  than  a  worm.  Again  the 
wall  of  fire  parted,  and  the  Rajah  step- 
ped back  into  the  jungle.  As  soon  mm 
he  felt  the  cool  air  he  stooped  to  lay  tbe 
serpent  in  the  grass. 

**  Bear  me  a  few  feet  fiirthert"  entreat- 
ed Karkotaka;  ''and  &ks  thou  movest 
count  thy  steps/' 

The  Itajoh  counted  his  stepSi  but 
before  he  reached  the  t4mth|  the  serpent 
bit  himt  and  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  man  of  the  fourth  cos  to. 
He  was  deiormed,  and  had  short 
arms. 

**  You  are  as  vile  a  serpent  as  Posli* 
kara/^  sold  the  Rajah  faltterlj,  loaking 
down  on  his  altcrt*d  form* 

**  Fear  not,  I  have  but  changed  you 
lest  you  should  be  known.     1  have  not 
poisoned    you,    but    the    demon    who  j 
dwells  in  you.     Steeped  in  my  venom  ^ 
he  shall  suffer  the  deadliest  poinM,  until 
he  releases  you  from  torment.    To  yon 
mf    poison    is    harmless.      But    now 
depart,  and  call  yourself  Vabucn,  the 
Charioteer.    Go  to  the  city  of  Ayodkya, 
the  palace  of  Ritupai^na,   and  beootii&| 
his  charioteer.     In  exchan^  for  yon 
skill  in  taming  steeds »  he  will  give  yott  | 
his  wonderful  skill  in  dice,     PosscBsed  * 
of  that  you  shall  win  back  your  king- 
dom and  be  restored  to  your  wife  and 
children.     These  garments,*'  here  the 
serpent  drew  fiKim  under  las  scales  a 
pair  of  celestial  vests,  **  will  restore  you 
to  your  proper  form**' 

Nala  took  the  vests  and  wrapped  them 
in  the  gannent  which  he  had  stolen 
from  Damayanti.  The  King  of  Ser- 
pents returned  to  Pntala»  his  kingdom, 
and  Nala  started  for  Ayodhya* 

On  the  tenth  day  be  entered  the 
eity,  and  sought  the  royal  presence* 

'^^  I    am    Yahuca,     the     Charioteer,  i 
There  is  not  my  e<|ual  on  eartb  in  the 
art  of  taming  and  driving  horses," 

**Vahuca,  I  bid  thee  welcome.  Be 
thine  the  office  to  make  my  horses  fleet 
of  foot*  Thy  pay  is  ten  thousand 
suvomas.    Yarsnneya  and  Jivaia  are 
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I3l7  fiompanians.  Be  happj  with  tkem* 
VahiiGa,  abide  with  me/ ^ 

So  ipake  Rituparua  tho  kbgi  and 
N&la  abode  with  him  and  became  his 
charioteeT.  Be  secreted  the  vests  of 
Karkotaka  and  the  eevered  ganuent  of 
Damajajitit  and  triiid  to  forget  the  loss 
of  hit  kmgdom.  By  day  he  cheated 
himself  with  a  show  of  bappmesi^  00 
rnonj  and  swift  wero  the  steeds,  but 
when  evening  begiui,  Uia  grief  tmd  loss 
reriTed,  Eyerj  lught  he  sat  in  the 
king^s  gafden  and  mo&n&d — ^^Whert 
tcande rw  sht  to-nigh iV^ 

He  was  oTerbeard  by  Jivala. 

" Vahncft,  for  whom  dost  thou  grieve?*^ 

TKB  fiOXO  OP  NAXA^ 

"  'Tis  an  old  story. 

**A  perfect  lady  was  wedded  to  a  man 
boreft  of  sense*  He  parted  from  her, 
(why,  the  song  saith  not,)  and  went  on 
his  way  alone*  Nightly  he  broods  over 
his  Eorrows  and  sings  this  Terse- — 
*  Whctt  wanders  wi_y  lore  {a-night?* 

***Ti5  the  old  ^ry! 

*'  The  perfect  wife  follows  her  husband 
in  the  dreary  forest*  She  knows  not 
whither  she  flies.  She  btmgeri  and  \a 
athirst.  The  fotost  is  full  of  savage 
beasts.  She  walks  amongst  them  and 
sings — *  Where  wanders  my  lifi  to- 
nighir*' 

So  &ang  Yahuca  the  Charioteer  in  the 
garden  of  the  king. 

But  now  the  Rajah  Bhima,  the  futher 
of  Damayanti*  collected  a  baud  of  Brah* 
mims  a^d  sent  them  to  seek  his  sou  and 
daughter. 

^'  Go^  and  6nd  my  children,  and  make 
me  happy.  Whoever  brings  Uiem  to 
me  shaU  receive  a  thousaiid  head  of 
cattle  and  tho  graiit  of  a  town.  Nay, 
let  him  but  show  me  where  my  children 
are,  uid  the  cattle  are  hU/' 

The  Brahmaos  traversed  the  world, 
through  kingdoms,  cities  and  towns,  but 
found  no  tidings  of  Nala  and  Domn- 
yand*  Among  their  number  was  the 
Brahman  Sudeva,  whom  a  vision  led  to 
tho  city  of  Chedi,  He  wandered  up 
and  down  its  streets,  reading  the  faces 
of  all  who  pa&sedf  until  be  drew  near 
the  palftce  of  the  king.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate duj  in  the  ktn^m,  and  a  fortu- 
nate day  to  Sudeva^  for  he  saw  the 
queen- muther  and  tbeprinoesa  Sunanda 
standing  ou  the  palace  terrace,  and 
beside  them  a  stately  lady  in  mesn 
attire.     It  was  Damay snti ! 

**  It  is  shet"  BBid  Sodera;  **  hut  how 


changed  she  is !  Once  ehe  was  like  the 
fuU  mooUt  the  desre  of  the  world ;  now 
she  is  like  the  waning  moon  when  it  sets 
in  a  cloud.  She  is  im  uprooted  fiower* 
a  tree  where  no  bird  sings." 

He  pored  o^er  ber  pallid  face  and 
addressed  her  in  the  language  of 
Vidarbha, 

**  I  am  the  Brahman  Sudeva,  and  I 
hare  come  hither  in  search  of  thee,  by 
the  command  of  thj  illustrious  father. 
The  king  thy  father  and  the  queen  thy 
mother  are  well;  thy  brethren,  too :  also 
those  babes  of  thine,  the  girl  and  boy* 
But  they  ask  for  thee  continually — 
*  Where  is  our  mother  that  she  comes 
not?'" 

"  See  how  fast  our  handmaid  weeps," 
said  the  princess  to  the  quoeu-mother, 
^^  Without  doubt  the  Brahman  is  the 
bearer  of  ill  news," 

The  queen- mother  left  the  terrace, 
and  beckoning  the  Brahman  to  a  in^ 
ner  chamber  (jueationed  him  concerning 
Dauiayanti*  He  t^ild  the  qui^en-mother 
the  whole  sad  story*  How  that  her 
handmaid  was  the  daughtor  of  a  king. 
How  she  bad  a  king  for  ber  busband. 
And  how  her  husband  had  lost  bis 
k  ingdom  at  play.  *  *  Fuithennorc , '  *  said 
he;  **she  has  a  birth-mark  between 
ber  eyebrows,  a  mole  in  the  shape  of  a 
lotus." 

The  queen-mother  listened  with  as- 
tonishment, and  when  the  Brahman  had 
called  Damayanti,  she  threw  herself  on 
ber  neck  and  embraced  her. 

"  Thou  art  mine  own  sister's  dangh- 
ter,"  she  said  joyfully,  *^  my  dear,  dear 
sister's  child-  We  are  tho  daughters 
of  king  Sudaman,  he  who  reigns  in 
Dasamo.  Thy  mother  was  wedded  to 
the  mighty  Bhima,  I  to  Viravahu.  I 
saw  thee  once  in  my  father's  palace,  a 
babe  in  thy  mother's  arms.  I  remember 
the  lotUB^mole.  Thou  must  return  to 
thy  father,  Damayanti,  to  thy  father  and 
cluldren*" 

**  I  have  been  happy  with  thee, 
mother,  thou  hast  been  so  kind  to 
me.  This  thy  palace  is  pleasant,  but 
there  is  oue  in  Vidarbba  more  pleasant, 
because  it  contains  my  children-  Give 
me  leave  to  depart  at  once," 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  the  queen  mother, 
and  she  ordered  a  palanquin  for  Dama- 
yanti, who  departed  for  Vidarbba, 
guarded  by  the  Brahman  Sudeva  and 
a  valiant  army* 

Bhima  received  his  daughter  with 
great  joy,  and  the  whole  city  welcomed 
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hpf  buck  to  Tidarbha.  Her  clilldren 
Avere  well  J  but  both  mucli  grown ;  sbcs 
left  them  buds,  «ho  found  them  flowers, 
the  sweetest  flowers  tbat  ever  buug  ou 
a  mo  therms  bosom.  There  was  but  od€3 
thiug  wanting  to  makfl  her  happy — the 
presi*mco  of  £pr  lord  aud  buctbaud. 

**  If  J  on  would  have  me  live,**  she 
said  to  her  father,  ''help  me  to  find  mj 
husboud*^* 

Again  Bbima  called  together  hifi 
Bmhman?  and  bade  them  seek  the  Rajah 
N  aJa.  B  of  or  0  they  set  forth  Dama jaiiti 
taught  them  what  to  say. 

*'  In  all  places,"  she  said;  •' where vei 
men  are  assembled  be  this  your  speech. 

**  ^  Where  didst  thou  fly*  0  gamoster, 
after  rtibbini?  mo  of  half  my  garoient  T 

**  ♦  I  wait  thy  return  ia  tW  fofest.  Pity 
me  and  return  V 

*^  Should  any  reply,  not^j  him  well,  and 
forget  not  his  answer,  fot  ye  may  light 
upon  my  lord  In  your  search.  And  lest 
ho  should  mistrust  that  ye  are  sent  by 
me,  and  may  again  reproaob  hini}  return 
without  delay." 

The  Brahnians  departed,  and  began 
their  search.  They  traversed  forests 
and  plaiti^i  explored  the  cells  of  hennits, 
the  namlets  of  husbandmenf  the  streets 
of  eitie  a .  Wl  i  ere ver  me  n  were  aa sem  bio  d 
was  heard  tiie  wail  of  Damayanti — "  Re- 
turn, gamester,  return!** 

The  first  Brahman  that  returned  to 
Damay  anti  was  the  wise  Ponxada,  * '  In 
the  course  of  my  wanderinga/'  he  eaidj 
**  I  found  myself  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Ayodhyo,  T  spake  your  words 
thrice  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  but 
no  one  replied-  The  king  himself  was 
there  in  his  chariot,  the  prosperous 
Eitupama.  After  the  Itlng  had  gone, 
aiid  the  crowd  were  dispersed  tlie  king's 
obarioteer  came  to  me.  He  was  ill- 
dmp^d,  like  a  man  of  the  fourth  casto, 
and  his  arras  were  short  and  deformed. 
His  name  was  Yahuca*  He  saluted  m© 
courteously,  and  gi'oaning  in  spirit 
Bpako  woms  like  these.  *  Women  aro 
better  than  men,  for  in  grief  thej 
possess  their  souls.  Forsaken  by  their 
faithless  lords  they  feel  no  anger.  Sho 
feels  no  anger  against  her  lord  whose 

Cnent  was  stolen  by  the  birds.     He 
loftthis  kingdom,  and  forsaken  her; 
but  she  loves  liim  still.*  *' 

*'I  love  him  Etilli"  cried  Damayajitt, 
and  slipping  a  purse  of  gold  info  the 
han(Js  of  the  Brahman  she  sought  her 
mother. 

*'Let  not  what  we  bave  heard  be 


known  to  my  father;  ha  haji  cares 
enough  of  his  own.    But  caU  the  wise 

Budeva  tbat  I  may  speak  with  him.  He 
brought  me  to  you,  mother;  ho  shall 
bring  my  husband  to  me.'  " 

Sudeva  c-ame. 

^'  Go  to  Ayodhya,  good  Sudeva,  and 
speak  with  Ilitupama  the  king.  Tell 
him  that  I  bold  my  betrothal ;  say—'  K 
thou  wouldst  win  tho  princess  Dama* 
yanti,  speed.  Rajah,  speed]  The  time 
IS  reckoned^  and  when  the  mm  rises  she 
will  cRoose  a  second  lord.*  ** 

"  Vtiliuea  !**  said  Ritupama,  when  the 
Brahman  had  delivered  his  me&sa^e, 
**  the  princess  Damayonti  holds  her  be- 
trotha!  in  Vidarbha.  I  must  go  thither 
in  a  day.** 

It  was  an  hundred  yojannas ! 

''*■  Can  it  be  true,"  thought  the  wretch- 
ed Nala,  ^*  that  my  wife  will  wed  nguiui 
or  is  it  but  a  woman's  stratagem  to 
bring  me  back?  It  may  be  I  have 
wronged  her  so  that  she  loves  me  no 
more.  For  tny  o^vn  sake  I  will  obey 
tho  king  and  drive  his  chariot  to  Vi- 
darbha*  When  I  am  there  I  can  judge 
for  my  sel  f.  *  *  Then  ^ doud  to  R  it  up  am  a  t 
**  You  shall  go,  Hajah,  in  a  day  i** 

He  went  to  the  royal  stables  and 
made  a  close  inspection  of  the  cout^ers, 
del\atinff  in  bis  mind  which  to  take. 
At  last  lie  picked  out  four  that  blended 
strength  with  fleetness ;  high  in  courage 
and  blood,  with  broad  nostrils  and  strong 
jaws.  Tiiey  were  bom  in  Sindhu,  and 
were  swift  as  wind.  He  hamessed  them 
til  the  chariot,  and  the  king  sprang  in  it 
folio wc  d  hj  V  arshney  a.  N  ala  gaStered 
up  the  reini  and  they  were  oflE.  The 
eoursera  sprang  through  the  air  as  if  to 
unseat  them.  When  EitaJ>arna  hcnrd 
the  rattle  of  the  chariot  wheels,  and  saw 
tbo  science  of  Vahucahe  was  silent  with 
wonder. 

*^Is  this  Matali  the  Charioteer  of 
Heaven  1  is  it  skillful  Salihotrawho  baa 
taken  a  mortal  body  I  or  is  it  Nala,  the 
wondrous  tamer  of  steads  V  So 
tliought  the  kiDgas  they  left  the  m^ 
behind.  "If  it  ho  not  Nala  then  is 
Vabuca  his  equal.  They  are  alike  in 
sge  and  science.  Btit  the  deformity  of 
Vahuea,  his  ill- shaped  body  and  short 
arms — these  confound  me.*' 

Over  rivers,  over  mountabs,  through 
forests,  over  lakes,  they  shot  tike  bixdi. 
The  rushing  of  the  chariot  blew  off  the 
mantle  of  the  king. 

*^  Hold,  au  instant,  and  lot  Yar^haeyn 
alight,  and  pick  up  mj  mantle," 
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"  It  is  too  late,*'  said  Nala :  "it  is  now 
ten  miles  behind  us  T* 

**  Wonderful  *"  said  RittjpiimQ.  And 
oomlog  in  sight  of  a  tali  V»bhitt4ik  tree 
he  resolved  to  show  the  charioteer  \m 
skill  in  numbers. 

**  How  maiiy  leaves  are  there »  Vahu- 
cOt  on  yonder  tree,  and  how  matiy  fruit  T 
How  many  of  each  have  fallen  ?  There 
are  one  ntmdred  leaves  in  the  grass, 
aod  only  one  fruit.  There  are  fifty 
millions  of  leaves  on  those  two  brancheH* 
and  fruits  two  thousand  aod  ninety -five." 

Nala  checked  the  steeds, 

'*  It  may  be  as  thou  sayest,  0  king, 
but  it  is  invisible  to  toe.  1  will  make 
sure  of  it  by  counting.  Until  I  hare 
numbered  the  leaves  and  fruit  I  cannot 
know  whether  ft  be  true,  or  not.  Let 
Varsbneya  hold  the  bridle  of  the  steeds." 

■*  We  have  no  time  to  stay," 

'*  Either  stay,  or  go,  Varshneyacan 
guide  th  e  eteet^.     Tlie  road  is  straight. '  * 

"  If  we  reach  Vidarbhn  before  sunset 
I  am  content," 

**The  sun  ehall  not  set  before  yon 
amv©,"  eaid  Nala  leaping  from  the 
chariots  and  numbering  the  leaves  and 
fruit.  *'It  is  eveu  as  tbou  say  est,  O 
king !  There  are  fifty  millions  of  leaTes 
on  3ie  two  branches,  and  fruits  two  thou- 
sand and  ninety*fivc.  Thy  power  is 
marvelous,  and  had  I  snything  to  offer 
in  exchange  I  would  elicit  the  secret.** 

"  I  am  skilled  in  numbers,"  said  the 
kinp,  when  Nala  had  taken  the  reins 
again,  *^  because  I  possess  the  science 
of  dice," 

"If  my  lord  will  make  me  a  master 
of  the  dke  I  will  give  him  my  skill  in 
rteed,^.  All  that  ho  has  seen  and  more 
will  I  impart" 

'^Be  it  so,"  said  Eitn^ama^  and  the 
two  kings  exchanged  their  magic  arts. 

No  sooner  was  Nala  master  of  th© 
dice  than  the  demon  that  haunted  him 
fled.  Tortured  by  the  curso  of  the 
Serpent,  Kali  suj^ered  the  deadliest 
pains,  writhing  like  a  serpent  himself. 
But  now  that  h©  had  released  Nala  from 
torment  the  poison  ceased  to  work,  and 
he  resumed  his  proper  form, 

"  Curse  me  not.  Lord  of  men*"  sup- 
plicated the  demon  with  folded  hands ; 
'*for  I  have  long  writhed  under  the 
curse  of  your  queen.  When  I  made 
you  desert  her,  she  cursed  me  in  her 
hearty  and  frdm  that  hour  I  have  borne 
the  v^ry  ecstacy  of  pain.  The  venom 
of  Earkotaka  burned  me  also,  I  am 
plunged  iu  the  fires  of  hell.'* 


"Go,  Evil  One,"  said  the  generous 
monarch,  and  the  demon  disappeared 
m  the  Vibhittak  tree,  which  stands  to 
this  day  accursed.  No  eye  save  that 
of  Hala  saw  the  form  of  Kali,  and  no 
ear  save  his  heard  the  voice.  Yursh* 
neya  and  Ritupama  saw  a  dark  mjst, 
and  heard  a  mysterious  wind ;  then  thoy 
were  off  like  darts. 

When  the  setting  sun  touched  the 
domes  and  spires  of  Yidarbha,  the  sen- 
tinel on  lUo  walls  saw  the  coming  of 
Ritupama,  and  proclaimed  it  to  Bhima. 
While  the  Rajah  was  thinking  how  to 
receive  \m  guest  with  due  pomp,  Bitu- 
pama  rode  through  the  city  ^te*  and 
up  the  broad  streeti  which  eenoed  tHe 
thunder  of  hb  chariot.  The  hordes  of 
Nala  heard  the  echo  of  the  chariot,  and 
pawed  and  trampled  as  if  their  manter 
wore  there,  "VYhen  Damayanti  heard 
it  her  heart  throbbed  at  the  old  famiHar 
sound.  The  elephants  in  the  stalls 
waved  their  Uthe  trunkst  and  the  pea- 
cocks on  the  roof  stretched  their  long 
neek^i,  and  clamored  as  at  the  sound  of 
rain ! 

^*  If  Nala  be  not  in  that  chariot,"  said 
Damayanti,  **  I  will  mount  my  bier,  and 
be  consumed  by  the  golden  fire."  She 
ascended  the  palace  turret  from  whence 
she  saw  the  chariot.  It  stood  in  the 
lEiiddla  court  and  held  Rjtupamat  and 
his  two  charioteers,  Yarshneya  and 
Vahuca,  Yahuca  caught  the  steeds  by 
their  bridles,  and  the  Rajah  descended 
&om  his  seat  and  greeted  King  Bbimat 

"  Hail  *  and  welcome  :  hut  wherefore 
comcst  thou  ?"  asked  the  king ;  for  he 
knew  not  tliat  Damayimti  had  sent  a 
herald  to  Hitupama. 

**  To  salute  my  lord,"  answered  the 
Rajahr  with  a  ready  tongue, 

**Hum!"  thought  the  king,  "He 
would  never  ride  an  hundred  yojannas 
for  so  small  a  matter  as  that.  But  I 
shall  learn  the  real  cause  hereafter ;  so 
let  me  wait," 

He  feasted  Ritupama  grandly,  and 
gave  him  a  wing  of  the  palace,  in  which 
to  resL  **  Rest  after  your  long  journey. 
Rajah.  Best  in  the  anns  of  sleep  .'** 
Ritupama  and  Yarshneya  lay  on  their 
couche!>,  and  Yahuca  sat  on  the  shaft 
of  the  chariot. 

Damayanti  remained  on  the  terrace, 

'*  The  noise  of  the  chariot  was  like 
that  of  Nala,  but  no  Nala  was  with  it. 
Can  it  he  that  Yarshneya  hath  caught 
the  trick  of  his  lord,  or  has  Rituparna 
obtained  hi^  mogic  seicnce  1    Rut  who 
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ii  bo  that  Bits  OD  tbo  shaft  of  the 
chariot?"  She  ftumintmed  her  liaiid- 
matdt  Kcsenia,  and  comTuimtlGd  her  to 
converse  with  the  charioteer, 

**From  what  region  cotno  ye,  chario- 
teer, ntjd  for  what  purpose  ?  the  priu- 
cem  would  know." 

*'  King  Hitupama  heard  that  Dama- 
yanti  held  ber  second  botrt>thal  *  8he 
weds  to-morrow/  said  the  Brahman  i— 
Vspee^,  Rajah,  gp(?edt'  It  wos  but  an 
handred  jojaonas,  so  I  drore  the  Idng 
myself;  I  am  his  charioteer,** 

'*  Who  is  the  third  that  jounaeja  with 
thee  ]  and  who  art  thou]" 

**  The  third  is  Yarshaeyai  the  chario- 
teer of  the  King  of  Nisbadha,  When 
Nala  was  driven  into  e^ile  Yarshneya 
went  to  Ayodhyo,  My  name  ia  Vabuca. 
I  am  famous  for  juj  skill  in  dri^'ing.** 

**  Does  Varsbneya  know  where  Kala 
flod  ]     What  bath  be  said  to  thee  V\ 

"  Neither  Varsbneya  nor  any  living 
man  knows  aught  of  ttie  Kiug  of  Ni&b* 
adha.  Ho  wanders  up  and  dowu  the 
world  concealed;  only  Nala's  self  knows 
where  Nala  is^  and  he  will  betray  no 
sign.'' 

"Go  to  him  again,  Kesenia,"  said 
Dam  ay  an  ti,  after  bstening  to  the  report 
of  her  handmaid ;  "  take  your  stand  by 
the  chariot,  and  watch  what  he  does. 
Should  be  demand  fire  or  water,  as 
perchance  he  may,  let  neither  be  given 
Mm.'* 

Kesenia  went,  but  soon  returned* 

^*  I  have  never  seen  or  beard  of  bis 
hke;  he  must  be  a  god!  You  kuow 
the  second  gateway,  how  low  it  is  ? 
■\Vbeu  he  passed  tb rough  it  he  bowed 
not  bis  head,  as  others  do ;  tbo  portal 
rose  above  him.  After  the  King,  your 
father,  had  feasted  tl)o  Rajah,  the 
gt>lden  vessels  were  brought  to  this 
man  to  cleanse.  No  water  was  given 
him  ;  he  lo<5ked  at  them  and  they  were 
full  of  water  f  When  tbey  were 
cleansed  and  be  needed  fire  to  dry 
them,  none  was  given  him.  He  plucked 
a  handful  of  dry  grass  and  l^ld  it 
towards  the  setting  sun ;  it  blazed  on 
the  iustaut !  Ho  handled  the  fire  un- 
harjoed,  and  dried  the  vessels.  Mixed 
with  the  grass  were  a  few  withered 
flowers :  he  molded  the  flowers  with  bis 
hands,  and  they  stood  erect  on  their 
stems,  and  blossomed  anew  with  the 
richest  fragrance ;  1  saw  no  more,  but 
fled  to  thee.'* 

"It  must  be  Nala !"  cried  Dam  ay  an  ti, 
Joy f ally »  remembering  the  gifts  of  the 


gods;  water  and  flowers  from  Yarun, 
and  the  boou  of  fire  from  Agni- 

She  took  ber  children,  Indrosen,  the 
noble  boy,  and  iDdra^ena,  the  bea^utiful 
girl,  and  gent  them  to  the  charioteer. 
He  wound  his  arms  about  them,  and 
folded  them  to  his  breast :  his  heart  run 
over  with  love  and  be  wept.  But  seeding 
that  KeE<enia  watched  Inm,  he  dried  his 
tears.  *'  They  ore  so  like  my  own 
children  that  I  broke  out  in  teore  :  but 
visit  me  no  more,  maiden,  or  men  irill 
suspect  evil*     Depart  in  peaco  V* 

He  kissed  his  childrDn,  and  bnjided 
them  back  to  Kesenia^ 

*•  Mother t"  said  the  princess,  **  we  have 
watched  Yahuen  narrowly,  aud  we  sus- 
pect him  to  be  my  husband :  bis  form 
alone  makes  me  doubt*  Have  bim 
called  hither  that  I  may  eatisfy  my  self- 
Tell  my  father,  if  thou  wilti  that  no 
man  may  accuse  us  of  wrong**' 

She  left  the  chamber,  but  returned  in 
a  moment  with  matted  hair  and  pallid 
face,  wrapt  in  the  garment  tliat  she  wore 
in  the  but  of  reeds.  It  was  severed  aa 
on  that  fatal  night  I 

The  charioteer  shuddered  as  he  saw 
it. 

Damayonti  spoke. 

**Tell  me,  Vahuca,  didst  thou  ever 
hear  of  an  upright  man  who  abandoned 
bis  wife  at  night  in  a  forest?  Who 
was  be  that  forsook  his  wife!  Who 
but  Nala,  the  king  of  Nii^badha!  W'hat 
offense  had  1  committed  that  be  fled, 
leaving  me  oppressed  with  sleep?  I 
rejected  the  gods,  and  made  bim  mj 
husband*  I  was  true  and  faithful  to 
him,  and  I  bore  bim  children*  I  gave 
him  my  hand  in  the  presence  of  goda 
and  men.  *  As  long  as  my  scml  dwelU 
in  my  body,^  (such  was  the  oatli),  'so 
long  am  1  thine  I*  Why  did  my  lord 
depart]" 

The  charioteer  hid  his  face  in  liij 
hands. 

'*  It  was  not  my  fault  that  I  lost  my 
kingdom  by  the  dice*  It  was  the  demon 
Kali  who  possessed  me.  It  was  be  who 
dragged  mc  from  thee  in  the  hnt  of 
reeis.  But  he  was  punished  by  thy 
curse  and  poisoned  by  the  bite  of  the  ser- 
pent I  became  a  hell  to  him,  a  hell  that 
grew  hotter  and  hotter.  But  he  haunts 
mo  no  morCi  Damayonti;  the  end  of 
our  sorrows  is  at  band.  But  how  can  a 
noble  princess  iwervc  from  her  lord  and 
choose  another  husband,  as  thou  duel 
thou  false  one  1  The  heralds  go  up  ana 
down  the  earth  by  the  command  of  the 
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7%c  Haunitd  ^ng  and  the  Loaded  Dke. 
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kmg.  ^  The  daogbter  of  BLun^k  is  about 
to  uike  a  seccTod  basbatid !  Fly  to  the 
wedding,  Rajabfi  i'  *' 

*^  My  lordt  my  brd*  no  heralds  pro- 
claim  my  betrotbaK  I  did  send  tlie 
Brabmao  8udeva  to  the  court  of  Ritu- 
paroa,  but  it  was  to  draw  thee  hither. 
The  words  were  for  Nala  alone,  not  for 
tbi?  Httji^b.  I  knew  tliat  no  man  save  Nala 
eould  reaeb  Vidarbha  in  one  day,  Tliis 
is  tho  trntb.  1  i»wear  Iti  and  touch  thy 
feet.  I  have  committed  no  enl  against 
thee,  not  even  in  thought/^ 

She  c&Ued  the  wind  to  witnesi,  and 
the  life-giying  ^un  and  moon. 

Tho  wind  answered  from  the  air; 

**  I  have  watched  her  day  and  night 
for  three  weary  years.  She  hath  ntit 
fiimied,  0,  king,  but  Kath  kept  the 
treasnre  of  her  virtne*  Cast  away  your 
jealona  Hcruples^  and  take  her  to  your 
bosom  V^ 

The  sun  and  moon  said  nothing ;  but 
the  sun  lifted  his  disk  from  the  west, 
and  shot  a  fiery  shaft  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bajah,  whUe  the  moon  sunk  behind  a 
cloud. 

The  Rajah  drew  from  his  robe  the  half 
of  Damay antics  garment,  and  from  that 
th«  Gtkgtiol  vestd.  He  clipped  Km  onnd 
through  them,  and  was  restored  to  his 
proper  form.  He  was  no  longer  a  man 
of  the  fourth  caate,  but  a  jroung  and 
boautirol  king.  Damayanti  shrieked 
and  rushed  to  bis  arms,  aobbing  and 
laughing  in  a  brealb.  Nor  did  their 
bites  end  here;  for  Kesema,  guesssing 
th^  resultt  entered  with  tho  royal  chU- 

"  Lay  your  head  on  my  heart,  dear 
wife,    while   the    children    lie    in  my 

arms,*' 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  Vidarbha 
when  it  was  known  tlmt  the  Rajah  Nala 
was  found.  Triumphal  arches  were 
erected  in  the  squares,  festoons  of  flow- 
en  were  hung  from  door  to  door,  and 
the  streets  swarmed  with  soldiers  and 
gaudy  banners.  When  Rituporna  knew 
tbat  his  charioteer  Vabuca  was  Kala 
tlie  king,  he  entreated  pardon  for  any 
discourteous  thing  that  he  might  have 
said  or  done. 

**  I  was  treatedt  0  king,  more  like  a 
broil^ier  tlian  a  servants  I  dwelt  as 
pleasantly  with  thee  as  in  my  own  pal* 
ace." 

So  said  Nala,  and  the  two  kinga  made 
a  league  of  friendship* 

When  they  had  sojourned  a  month  in 


Tidarbha,  Nala  and  Damayanti  had« 
king  Bhima  adieu,  and  started  again  to 
Tecloim  their  kingdom.  They  rode  in 
a  splendid  chariot,  attended  by  sijcteen 
elephants,  fifty  horsement  and  six  hun- 
dred men  on  foot.  The  hordes  of  Nala 
pawed  and  trampled  ;  the  echo  of  hia 
chariot  shook  the  earth.  When  the 
Tfjyal  party  reached  Nishadha,  tliey 
found  the  whole  dty  waiting  at  the  gat© 
to  receive  thenj* 

**  I  haT0  wealth  agalnt  Pushkanif^* 
thundered  the  king,  as  he  strode  through 
the  door  of  his  palace.  **  Come  and 
play." 

"  Dear  brother  V*  said  the  false  Push- 
kara^ 

*^  1  risk  all  I  hayef  even  Damayanti. 
Stake  ttie  kingdom  against  her^  and 
play  for  your  life.  He  who  wins  a 
treasure  must  be  prepared  to  lose  it^  or 
die.  If  you  shrink  fr*jm  the  game  of 
dice,  there  h  a  game  of  swords.  Rattle 
the  dice,  or  stretch  the  bow  in  battle  !*' 

**  Thou  hast  treasure  to  play  with  me 
a^oin,  I  thank  thee,  brother.  Dama^ 
yanti,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  stake.  I 
til  an  k  thee  again.  When  I  win  the 
treasure f  as  1  uliallf  she  shrdl  stand  by 
my  side  and  wait  upon  me.'* 

''*^  Talk  no  more,  but  throw  the  dice  !*' 

In  a  single  throw  Nala  won  back 
all  that  he  had  lost — his  jewels,  his 
horses  and  chariots,  his  treasures,  his 
kingdom ! 

"  The  kingdom  is  mine  again.  Push- 
kara;  all  mine*  It  was  not  thee  by 
whom  it  was  won  before,  but  the  demon 
Dwapara  embodied  in  the  loaded  dice. 
Wliat  prevents  me  from  driying  thee 
out  of  the  land,  as  thou  didst  me  1 
("Forgive  liim,**  entreated  Damayanti.) 
But  have  no  fear;  thou  art  my  brother 
fltdl,  my  fatber^s  eon,  I  give  thee  tliy 
life  and  estates.  Be  happy,  brother. 
May  you  live  a  hundred  years  V* 

**  There  is  not  your  equal  on  eartht" 
eard  Pushkara,  fafiing  at  bis  feet.  "  May 
yoii  live  a  thousand  years  !" 

"  Glory  to  Nala  ♦"  shouted  tl»o  mul- 
titudes around  the  palace,  *'  Glorf  to 
Nala,  the  greats  the  merciful  king. 
May  he  hvc  a  million  of  years!" 

So  Nala  woa  back  his  kingdom. 

Here  end  the  books  of  the  Haunted 
King  and  the  Loaded  IHce,  And  now, 
good  people,  bow  whOe  the  Brahman  a 
chant  the  Vedas.  **  Ukab  os  !  Heaa 
us!  Brahma*'* 
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LEWES^S   LIFE   OF    GOETHE/ 


¥E  may  apply  ta  Goethe  tlie  eents* 
ment  of  his  own  Shakespeare  und 
Kein.  Kndti  and  say  that  his  interest  ia 
pereDninl.  The  questions  wiiieh  he 
ootititiues  to  excite  among  the  critics 
aeem  endless,  whether  wo  regard  thoir 
variety  or  their  duration.  What  has 
been  written  about  him  constitutes  of 
itielf  no  gmali  body  of  literature^  Not 
to  mention  the  anecdotes,  conversations^ 
sketches,  lampoons  and  eulogies  of 
which  he  has  been  the  odcasion,  we 
tnight  reckon  the  critical  essay*  upon 
his  works  by  the  thou!$ands.  All  that 
h#  ever  said  and  did  has  been  put  la 
piiut :  his  physiology  even  has  furnish- 
ed a  theme  to  Cams  nnd  Hufeland ; 
while  hill  smaller  poems  have  originated 
bushels  of  controversial  paraphlot^s^  and 
hii  larger  ones  become  the  texts  of  elabo- 
rate courses  of  lectures  at  the  universi- 
ties. Only  Dante  has  caused  more  dis- 
pnte,  and  only  Shakespeare  been  so  to- 
luminonsly  be  written. 

The  questions  whicb  exercise  the 
critics  are  J  whether  Goethe  was  a  poet, 
and  of  what  rank ;  whether  Lis  concep- 
tiona  of  art  were  the  lowest  or  the  lofti- 
est ;  and  whether,  peraonailyi  he  was  a 
god  or  a  demigod,  or  merely  a  wolU 
dressed  and  specious- looking  devil  1 
Between  Menzel  and  Riemerj  betweea 
Heine  and  Carlyle,  we  may  find  all 
sidea  of  these  qucstionB  argued  with  in- 
tinite  talent  and  au  inexhaustible  enthu- 
siasm. It  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  the 
critical  world,  to  have  a  theory  of  his 
existence  and  character,  Just  as  it  is  to 
have  a  theory  of  Hamlet,  or  of  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius.  Mr.  Lewes^s  book, 
thereforej  is  only  one  more  contribution 
cost  upon  the  heap  which,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  been  rising  hke  a  pyra- 
mid around  the  bones  of  the  great  king 
of  German  literature. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opin- 
ian  of  the  work^  in  a  way  which,  on  a 
closer  perusalf  wo  find  but  little  occa- 
sion to  q  ualify.  As  a  narrat  i  ve  ^  i  t  a  bounds 
in  interest;  much  of  iti  indeed,  is  an  ac- 
quisition to  literature ;  but  the  critical 
parts  of  it  we  cannot  estimate  very 
highly.  Mr,  Lewes*!*  principles  of  art 
are  so  superficial,  founded  as  they  are 
on  the  ,  ehallowest  of  all  phiiosophieBt 


when  applied  to  the  deeper  problems  of 
art^  that  his  judgments  of  Goethd^i 
works  are  not  always  worthy*  Their 
more  obvions  rhetorical  qualities  he 
feels  and  appreciates ;  but  tneir  interior 
eigniticance,  their  real  artistic  value,  he 
often  misses*  Cherishing  a  kind  of 
phobiai  as  every  Positivist  must,  against 
everything  that  does  not  he  on  the  siir^ 
face  as  plain  as  the  nose  oo  your  face, 
and  having  adopted,  at  the  outset*  that 
stupid  commonplace  of  some  of  thd 
Germans*  that  Goethe  wa^  a  Bealkt, 
while  Schiller  was  an  Idealist*  he  flur- 
ries and  Eounders,  before  the  Wilheloi 
Moister  and  the  Faust,  like  a  frail 
coasting  shallop  suddenly  driven  faj  to 
sea.  He  persists,  too,  in  trying  to 
measure  the  vast  billowy  waters  with 
the  line  and  lead  that  may  have  served 
him  so  well  among  his  native  creeks 
an.d  iulets. 

As  the  result  of  all  that  has  been  aaid 
of  Goethe,  the  opinion  is  fast  settling 
down  Into  a  conviction*  that  the  phrase 
which  best  describes  him  is  this :  the 
Ailiat  of  his  age.  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  hiin 
the  Spokesman  of  his  age,  and  Emer- 
son, varying  the  term,  the  Writer  ;  but, 
it  is  clear  in  the  case  of  bothi  that  they 
use  the  words  at*  in  some  sort  synony* 
mous  with  the  words  poet  or  artist.  Ha 
Wfts  more  than  the  mere  secretary  or 
reoord&r  of  the  visa  ei  cogitata  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  man  who  best  ex- 
pressed its  resuil:s— the  uttercr  of  its 
aspirations — ^tho  Ions  which  brought  its 
varied  tendencies  to  a  focus.  He  was 
an  artist  in  tbj:i  sense,  that  hU  endow* 
ments  were  peculiarly  those  of  the  art- 
ist ;  because  his  whole  life  and  training 
were  ardstie  ;  because  he  produced  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  art,  in  its 
worthiest  departmeut— *that  of  poetry, 
and  because  ho  was  so  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  of  art*  and  devoted 
to  it  with  such  a  consistent  and  absorh- 
ing  devotion.  His  entire  outward  and 
inward  life  was  one  great  picture ;  the 
soft  atmosphere  of  beauty  was  the  ele* 
ment  he  breathed ;  while  he  saw*  in  the 
issues  of  art,  results  as  grand,  univer- 
sal and  beneficent*  as  those  which  the 
philosopher  ascribes  to  his  science,  or 
the  vision  of  the   enthusiast  discovers 
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t  nf  Immm^  iBii  «fl  Umt^  but 
oalfifUfl  MIL    ^«  wsfiMivftt  fei 
k  to  Oe  fint  Ur  of  A«  om- 
DTl&e  ly^b  nf  Hb  being; 
_        r  Q|>  ila  viileiiii^  HiaosIlHB  jr  of 

ifld  to  kn^  lliem  oaits  froot  us  «  gv- 
kttdof  iowpss;  to«EiliRittthepoeli7cif 
iti  rvA  prooNG  explotisioits ;  to  detect 
tiki  mtsj  and  m  muTersal  «raid  ite 
detuk;  and  to  inoiiid  ite  dw^ 
t  actiTides  into  ooiao  actt  of  oi^ 
gvle  filalltT.  WbfltoTer  hk  defideii> 
cie%  tiien,  t£ey  were  th«  d^d^mos  of 
Mi  ftft,  and  what^'T^r  hb  ^reatoets.  it 
was  tile  greatness  of  that  «rm  ODasam- 
mated  ID  a  sin^  bead,  or,  ratber,  pre* 
cipitated  &&in  its  8olatioiis  hj  the  wod- 
derfol  etectricitj  of  genias  into  a  ^ogio 
and  briUiant  r^stdt* 

We  sbaU  tbe  better  perceive  the 
lc»FC«  of  these  tmtbs  if,  foDowiog  Mr. 
Lewes*  we  fifst  run  over  bneflj  the 
kading  iodd^iats  of  hb  eareert  aad  tbe 
mor^  pDimineEit  traits  of  bis  writijigs^ 

AH  the  earlier  circQEustaDces  of 
Groetbe'is  life  seem  to  hare  been  p^ou- 
liarlj  adapted  to  the  developmeat  of  his 
&ie  oatoral  parts.  Frankfort^  hb  biTth- 
plaee,  ooailjr  lying  amcmg  the  gurdons 
and  groen  fields  of  tho  silver-flovrlng 
Maine*  though  a  provincial  town^,  was 
bu!$tUug  with  anciont  association ;?,  and 
beginuiug  to  be  aomiatt^d  with  modern 
actiWty.  It«  fairs  and  imperial  eorona^ 
tion^t  ltd  quaint  old  cuatom^  and  fan* 
tootle  parades,  its  cloisters  and  tretich* 
es,  anu  old  huildingt«  contrasting  with 
die  bustle  of  commerce  and  frce*citizen- 
fihip,  were  things  like)/  to  excite  a 
youthful  imagination.  The  Uttle  Wolf- 
gang, with  an  organisation  so  sensitive 
that  already,  in  his  ninth  week,  m  Bot- 
tina  amnsiugly  teUs  U8,  he  had  tron* 
bled  dreaniSt  who  could  be  convubed 
ty  a  loiik  at  the  moon,  and  was  jEMiva^^ 
]y  inti>lcrant  of  any  kind  of  deformity 
or  discord,  and  withal  insatiable  in  jta 
thirst  for  nur^iery  tale^  (of  wMcb  tbe 
good  mother  fortunately  had  a  fltor^), 
was  early  and  richly  Doarfab^d  by  lioth 
tbe  gloom  and  the  glitter  of  Lis  native 
oity.  A  genlaJ^  brown -eyed,  handfomo 
ehild*  be  appears  to  bave  absorbL-d  all 
bftneuccs  with  a  keen  ri?liah,  and  yet 
witli  calm  thoughtfnlnoaa*  For  tbe 
moit  part  he  saw  existenoe  on  tbe  itin* 
nier  tide,  in  oountry  ramblei,  amid 
diMffnl    fnendt.   nnal    ooetipatioiis, 

tot.  vu.—ia 


i  of  ail»  a»d  «0i»- 
Yat  tiNktelMr 
jtoyn«a«w« 
aaa  m  vbat  h»  kaa  toil  as  of  bla  tamm- 
IMsat  tista  to  tbo  Jtwa*  (|iiarlis,  of  iba 
aktiUs  of  stale  crimiaaU  gdaaali^  firoai 
tlie  btgbwaya,  of  tbe  jiMlicial  b«niilM 
of  booikiip  of  the  sareEi  jears*  wan  wm 
Its  axcitatiients  and  fiualty  feuda«  ani 
of  tbe  grsal  riirthquake  at  '  ~ 
wbicb  spread  e«)ust<^TOatiQn  oiw 
world,  Mr,  Le  weSt  In  bb  i 
omitted  man  J  of  tbtat  datilla,  I 
tbey  were  already  so  ebattaln^  fia^ 
lated  in  the  autLibiogfapb^. 

It  wa^  a  good  thmg  fbr  tbo  jotmg 
Goethe,  with  bla  aousibitities  and  Im* 

Snbes^  that  bis  father  was  of  a  mid 
idactie  turn,  with  a  bond  and  oyelur 
art,  and  an  uujteldii^  ceol  for  disol* 
pline  as  well  as  knowledige.  Fof  bt 
was  thereby  bdoctriiiatefl  into  tdonoa 
and  history,  into  half  adoion  langua||;e$, 
into  riding,  and  drawing,  and  dancing, 
and  other  graceful  oL'CtvmpliMhnunita. 
The  warui  afietstion  and  aotive  ftuiey 
of  one  parent  fed  bis  hinirt  und  iuiagiun^ 
tion,  wnile  the  tieru  inonitiutiN  of  tbo 
other  trained  him  into  cliivractfT  and 
eolf*eommand*  On  the  one  Hide  was 
the  dojur  and  noble  Utoraturt*  of  tho 
nursery,  with  iU  lMi1^iidr<  and  f^natohes 
of  old  song,  and  nuppi't*shcjwji,  opiTiving 
the  child*s  paraJj^e  \  mid  on  tlu*  otlu*r 
was  classic  lon^,  ^ev4»ri*  tuh)i*tihip«, 
and  innumerable  aeeiiriieH'a  arid  warn- 
iag«,  with  now  utid  theiL  (ui  appofd  to 
ambition.  At  the  t^anie  time,  the  ^cHiial 
position  of  the  family  drew  almnt  it  de- 
cided men— men  of  »tnmg  nntnre^  and 
cultivation*  who^^e  houitePi  wen^  furikiiih- 
ed  with  hooka  ami  pieturen,  and  whono 
tiilk  waa  full  tif  ebiLriietf*r  and  thought, 
oil  which  uroufted  thu  Intidlcct  of  the 
boy ;  whUe^  in  rscjcutbg  tht'ir  littU*  er- 
rands among  artiPilit  utid  tradi*NUUtni  lie 
was  brought  in  contiU!t  with  the  bum* 
bier  cla«^eii,  wlit^n^  ho  miw  lifo  in  lU 
narrownogrt  and  dehu't^'ment.  It  witi, 
indeed,  in  one  of  thene  eitcuri't*inn  from 
hia  own  c;hanni>d  cireU*  into  thti  ntithw 
legiomi  of  want  and  ditupuir,  tltat  ho 
«ap  led  Into  that  fimt  «eri-*ut  eipnrl- 
encet  which  imparti  »o  Hingukr  apatboi 
to  hiit  boyitih  bfe — tliii  paaabn  lor 
Oretchen,  at  once  full  of  ilmpUcItjr, 
fervor,  and  dtiitreiMi*-a  passion  which 
mm  upon  him  liktt  a  fair  young  dream, 
and  then,  after  a  fow  montlui  of  dati- 
Clonic  cfallinnrre,  withdrew  into  tbo  nigbt, 
leaving  him  dark  and  lonely « oadbiot^u- 
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solnblo.  It  was  an  eicponDiic!#  that 
nover  entlrolj  passed  away ;  for  when 
the  impetuous  boy  bad  grown  into  tha 
world-fiimoua  man,  the  vanished  G re tc Il- 
ea reappeared  as  the  sad,  sweet,  iuiper- 
Jshable  figure  of  the  Fau*^t 

Gocth<*'s  youth  waa  a  continuation  of 
tho  fame  favorable  inQuences,  con- 
trolled hv  a  strong  inward  forcot  which 
bad  marked  even  bin  childhood.  Mm 
student  years  at  Leipsic,  Strasbourg, 
etc-,  of  which  Mr*  Lewos  glvea  the  best 
account  that  wo  have  seen,  vastly  bet- 
ter than  Goethe's  own*  whfiro  the  most 
into  re  sting  parU  are  strung  lydiaguised, 
cover  a  period  when  opinion  on  all  sub- 
jocta  was  imdergoinga  singular  ferment. 
Full  of  buoyancy,  of  hope,  of  wild, 
uncouth,  provLacial  life,  yet  glowing 
with  the  consciousness  ot  uncommon 
strength,  *' he  had,**  us  Wioland  said 
afterwardij,  **  the  devil  in  him  at  times, 
and  could  fling  out  before  and  behind 
like  a  youog  colt.**  He  seemed  pre- 
pared for  all  fortunes— for  fun  and  frol- 
ic, for  adventure,  for  stady,  for  logic, 
and  for  love  and  religion*  Among  the 
musty  professior;^,  and  the  wild,  break- 
neck, hut  Withai  intellectual  stadents, 
he  was  at  home  with  all — a  young  un* 
acknowledged  giant,  secretly  ^brying 
ia  hia  prowossj  now  and  then  Ui^ing  it  in 
very  grotesque  fashions — yet  docile, 
pretension! ess t  avid  of  all  sorts  of 
knowledge,  and  possessed  of  a  great, 
free,  and  laughing  heart. 

German  literature  was  very  much  in 
the  same  inchoate  condition  as  himself 
— in  the  flush  of  a  mighty  youth — striv- 
ing to  emancipate  itself  from  the  swad- 
dling bauds  of  timidity,  imitation,  and 
awkwardness^  and  dashing  forward  to 
a  career  of  original  and  self-sustained 
power.  A  watery  del  age,  sajB  Goethe, 
swelled  up  to  tbe  veiy  top  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Parnassus.  Yet  a  rainbow  of 
promise  began  to  form  itself  upon  the 
clouds.  One  hy  one,  minds  of  consider- 
able magnitude  managed  to  emerge 
from  the  prevailing  obscurity.  Guntber, 
Gottsched,  GelJert,  Gessner,  each  in 
his  line,  did  8omethin|;  to  bring  back 
tbe  uational  writers  from  the  stateli- 
nesB  of  Roman  decorum,  and  the  tinsel 
of  French  glitter,  to  German  nature  and 
truth*  But  tbe  most  complete  rev^da- 
tian  was  effected  by  three  men,  very 
different  from  each  other,  Klopstock, 
Lessing,  and  Wieland^  of  whose  efforts 
Mr,  IiBwes  gives  a  just  critical  view* 
Tbe   struggle  was  loug  and  di^oult, 


giving  rise  to  tho  fierc4?st    battles  of 
wordis. 

Goethe,  with  oonstitutienal  ardor« 
threw  himself  intc  the  thickest  of  th0 
Ejht.  Ho  penetrated  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  mystery  which  had  baffled  infe- 
nor  intellects.  Hts  good  setise,  his 
prodigiouii  attainmeuts  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  learning,  bat  more  than 
all,  the  uneiTing  instincts  of  the  bor 
poet,  enabled  him  to  unravel  the  twi^tj 
of  the  critics,  and  expos©  the  inner  and' 
deeper  principles  of  art.  Enrly  tauj^ht 
m  the  school  of  the  noble  old  Hebrew 
prophet?!  and  singers,  and  more  recently 
initiated  into  the  wizard  ring  of  Shake- 
speare* s  genius,  he  contemptuously 
broke  thrnagh  tlie  entanglements  (»f  a 
formal  and  shallow  pedantry,  and  soared 
away  into  the  clearer  regions  of  poetic 
truth.  He  saw  the  barren uet^St  the  ctrn- 
atrainti  the  utter  fatility  of  the  prescrip- 
tive principles  which  then  prevailed;  ho 
saw  that  artists  were  laboring  orer  tho 
stiff  and  hsird  ehell  of  the  mattt?r,  m^t 
oven  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  ker- 
nel; and  then,  with  doubt,  it  must  be 
eonfeHsed — witJi  hesitation,  with  mani- 
fold trial  and  sorrow,  and  perplexities — 
he  labored  painfully  but  surely  into  ti 
coneeplion  of  what  tho  modem  spirit 
demanded  of  art* 

Yet  his  attention  was  not  exclusively 
conijned  to  the  literary  and  artistic 
strivingsi  of  himself  aud  his  contempo- 
raries. All  the  sciences,  and  nearly  all 
learning,  along  with  civil  society  itself, 
partook  of  the  general  confusion,  whilo 
It  is  nature  waa  »uch  that  tt  could  not 
rest  tilt  it  waa  all  set  right  in  his  head. 
Medicine,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
religion,  ho  pursued  witli  almost  aa 
much  fidelity  as  art ;  aud  ho  endearorAd, 
with  the  sttuie  native  and  decided  force, 
to  master  and  mould  their  elements  into 
un  j ty .  And  the  e i ngular  tri u m ph  of  his  . 
activity,  the  groat  lieauty  of  his  power,  f 
was,  that  the:jie  tormenting  and  moment- 
ous inquiries  were  carried  on  in  tb© 
midst  of  a  most  exuberant  and  joyous 
outward  life— curious  adventures,  such 
as  are  known  only  to  the  roistering 
student- life  of  Germany  ;  frequent  and 
frohesome  rambles  by  flood  aud  field  ; 
tavern-scenes ;  visiu  to  distant  famous 
structures*  even  to  mimufaKtures  and 
mines ;  lovo-commttments  that  stirred 
the  profoundest  depths  of  emotion;  m 
constant  interest  in  all  the  doings  of 
courts  and  cottages,  alternated  witE 
protra<5ted  studies,  with  deep,  ahnost 
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^omzmg  questtlotimgs  of  the  riddles 
fof  th«  fTorld*    Thus,  whatever  iho  mat- 
iter  in  band,  bis  brood,  raercurmlt  riclt 
[nature  was  found  to  get  at  tho  bottom 
I  of  it,  to  comprebend  it.  to  make  \i  en- 
ktirelj  bts  own*    No  half-way  tasting  of 
l^xiisteuee,  in  any  of  its  fk^rms*  was  satis- 
factory to  him :  no  maiilfeatJitioa  of  the 
^ great  soul  of   humanity*  be  it  a  rural 
pasdme  or  a  great  world -vonemted  in- 
tellectual system,  could  be  miinterestt- 
i*ig  to  him :  he  looked  at  mankind,  In 
all  their  likings  and  leanings,  with  open 
i^ye,  with  a  sunny,  open  heart.     In  the 
f PArapbrase  of  hi«  own  disticb — 

♦»  Ll  re*  hifl  mlierit«n««,  broad  and  fair ; 
KatUi  wat  his  B^ed-field,  to  tieae  ho  wad  heir/' 

With  such  a  nature,  and  such  a  de* 
v^elopment  of  it*  having  met  and  over- 
fsome  roost  of  the  trials  of  the  more 
impulsive  periods  of  life — a  naturally 
strong,  uoole  figure  of  a  man»  richly 
adorned  and  embroidered  with  all  the 
graces  that  fortimei  family,  educatioo, 
and  society  can  superadd  —  Goethe 
found  A  sphere  for  which  bd  wa;a  pecu* 
Uariy  prepared,  in  the  briHiant  court 
of  Karl  August,  The  young  Prince 
of  Weimari  attaining  his  majority  and 
his  power  just  about  the  same  time, 
was  fortunately  one  who  had  a  heart 
captible  of  love,  as  weU  as  a  head  fit  to 
rule.  The  sudden  but  lasting  attach* 
mentwliicb  sprung  up  between  himself 
and  Goethe,  was  as  honorable  to  both 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  cordial  and 
digmfitfd.  Thoughtless  radicalism  has 
imputed  to  Goethe,  that  this,  on  his 
partt  was  devotion  to  the  ruler,  rather 
than  to  the  man  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
thia  friendship  was  one  of  reciprocal 
respect  and  equal  favor,  where  any 
social  advantages  conferred  by  the 
arch-duke  were  more  than  compensated 
by  tbe  celebrity  conferred  by  the  poet. 
The  lifo  of  neither  of  these  illustrious 
personages  was  made  up  of  court- 
parades  or  court -intrigues,  but  of  use* 
ful  lalx>r  iu  their  several  spheres, 
Karl  governed  his  little  province  with 
a  mttnly  sense  of  hb  duty ;  Goethe  im- 
mortalized it  by  the  best  works  of  tbo 
best  modem  literature*  Indeed,  it  was 
a  rare  and  beautiful  sight,  this  intimacy 
and  good-will — cemented  in  earliest 
youth,  and  carried  on  to  tt^e  old  age — 
between  one  worthily  born  of  a  raoe  of 
kings;,  and  another  dostiui^d  to  become 
greater  than  any  king.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  to  carp  at — there  was  much 


in  it  to  admire^  GoetUe,  it  placed  af' 
once  in  a  position  where  his  majestic 
and  graceful  intellect  could  freely  un- 
fold— in  a  circle  of  cultivated  frienda, 
possessed  of  leisure  and  means  for  the 
pursuit  of  art,  and  capable  of  tbe  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  his  own  lofty 
endowments*  An  organiaation  so  fine, 
and  yet  so  magnificent »  found  its  genial 
atmosphere  iu  the  nimost  ideal  refine- 
ment of  the  court,  Tbo  jsimphcily  of  his 
manners  could  not  be  corrupted  by  it, 
while  it  nourished  and  enriched  his 
imagination.  True,  Jean  Paul  has 
sdd  that  '*  under  golden  mountains 
many  a  spiritual  giant  lies  buried;*' 
but  had  tbey  been  greater  giants,  they 
mighty  as  Goethe  did,  have  melted  these 
mountains  with  images  of  beauty.  His 
court  life  was  valuable  to  him,  however, 
not  because  of  its  ghtter  and  show,  but 
because  it  simply  gave  him  freedom^ 
^Tis  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  geniiifl 
always  thrives  best  in  loneliness  and 
poverty ;  as  life,  in  every  sort,  finds 
its  most  sure  and  healthful  growth  in  a 
fitting  and  c^mgenial  medium.  Bums 
as  a  peasant  was  no  greater  than  he 
would  have  been  as  a  prince  r  on  the 
other  handf  a  larger  nurture  would  have 
aided  in  a  larger  development.  Men 
of  strong  native  force  will,  it  is  true, 
overcome  obstacles  of  formidable  com- 
pass ;  but  the  same  force  will  ejcert 
ttself  all  the  more  effectively,  where 
such  obstacles  are  wanting,  or  are 
of  a  less  oppressive  magnitude.  I  a 
the  one  c^lso,  we  may  get  a  rugged, 
monstrous  upshoot — a  very  Polyphe- 
mus of  savage  energy  :  in  the  other, 
wo  are  likely  to  have  a  mightion  self- 
poised,  majestic  Jupiter.  True  enough, 
"gold  mountains  have  buried  many  a 
spiritual  giant;"  but  there  have  been 
many  more,  we  thinks  in  this  warid, 
buried  in  mud-holes  and  ditcher. 

Goethe,  we  have  said,  valued  his 
projiperous  condition  for  its  freedom  t 
Jt  gave  him  opportunities  for  a  rare  and 
expansive  culture ;  it  gave  him  books ; 
it  gave  him  the  instruments  of  art ;  it 
gave  him  access  to  all  modes  of  iiftf  to 
all  cbiMts  ofsodctyi  to  noble  and  enno- 
bling companions ;  and,  what  was  better 
than  all,  and  so  essential  to  his  being, 
the  means  of  a  free  e^Jtnmnnion  wi3i 
nature  by  observation  and  travcL 
That  impartial  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  which  was  one  of  the  kindly 
tridts  of  his  character;  that  many- 
sided  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
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intellectual  dijstinies  of  humanity ;  hit 
nnce rising  resenrchcs  into  the  to&Ieiis 
of  Bcienco,  and  hia  miraculous  activity 
in  those  of  literature j  are  all  to  bo  more 
or  less  ascribed  to  the  graceful  comfort 
of  hb  external  clrcumstaucea.  Ha<l 
he  be«n  cramped  and  tortured  by  the 
presfiirea  of  indigence — ^as  poor  dear 
Richter  was — this  impassive  Goethe — 
the  delight  of  women  and  the  admira- 
tion of  men— might  have  become  a 
rude,  doublO'iisted  iconoclast^  batter- 
ing away  at  all  Giitabliahed  thing^i  with 
the  fierce  rage  and  revenge  of  a  demon* 
It  would  have  been  a  sight,  truly, 
that^  for  men  to  look  at  ana  tremble  ! 
such  Bights  being  necessary,  too,  at 
times;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  Groetho 
has  served  lis  better  in  another  way. 

Let  it  not  he  thought,  however,  that 
Groetbe*s  life  at  court  was  in  any  de- 
gree the  life  of  a  courtier.  It  was  a  life 
of  universal  uotirity,  and  of  broad  in- 
tercourse with  men.  Wilh  li  princely 
family  at  its  head,  whose  taste  diffased 
a  love  of  art  and  letter;*,  while  ita  active 
beneficence  choriiibed  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  people ;  with  the  two  moat 
illuitrions  of  poet^  to  give  tone  to  its 
opinions,  and  provide  it3  omtisements ; 
with  the  cscellent  Herder  and  kindred 
spirits,  for  its  preachers  and  mod t Is  of 
virtue  \  visited  all  the  year  by  Hichters, 
aJnd  Hnmboldtg^  and  De  Staels,  by  the 
most  eminent  in  rank^  and  setence,  and 
virtue^  of  all  lands;  tho  centre  of 
thought  and  literary  productiveness  to 
cultivated  Germany — it  was  just  the 
sphere  for  his  peculiar  taste.  Yet  he 
WQ^  not  confined  to  it«  He  often  sought 
the  refreshment  of  more  rural  scenes : 
now  wandering  away  inti>  the  sublimi- 
ties of  Switzerlandi  and  then  again 
losing  himself  amid  the  beauties  of 
Italy.  Who,  indeed,  can  estimate  the 
influences  upon  his  spirit  of  tho  tie  far 
journey ings  ?  The  record  of  them  i* 
in  his  works — in  those  conceptions  of 
the  All*Fair,  which,  filling  his  bouI, 
overflowed  jnti>  his  speech.  What 
must  Italy,  for  instance,  always  so  en- 
rapturing to  the  northern  imagination, 
have  been  to  the  fancy  of -Goethe?  A 
land  of  wonder,  of  magic,  of  glory • 
Its  monuments  of  the  highest  that  man 
has  achieved  in  art;  its  statues,  its 
pictures,  its  at^hjtecture,  and  its  mu- 
Bic,  its  waters  and  iti  akies — so  earlv- 
longed  after,  m  pa^^sionatefy  enjoyed,, 
as  the  lover  longs  for  his  mistress,  and 
dissolves  in   the  soft  ec Stacy  of    bur 


embrace — translate  him  int^  a  new  and 
heavenly  world,  '*  This  day,"  said  he, 
referring  to  hi^  first  sight  of  the  para.- 
dise  of  artf  **  this  day  I  was  bor 
anew," 

Tims,  in  endless  studies,  in  the  freest 
interchanges  of  friendship,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  immortal  thoughts,  in  dellciotis 
visits  to  the  most  delicious  climes^  th%^ 
years  of  Goethe's  manhood  pa 
away*  For  eight  years  and  more  _ 
ktiew  **  no  rest  and  no  haste,"  like  « 
filar,  keeping  on  its  **  God- appointed 
way  ;^*  und  when  death  came  it  met  him 
busy  with  the  pen — the  ins  pie  meat  at 
once  of  his  pleasure  and  his  pjwer ;  and 
he  sank,  as  a  child  iinks  to  sleep  with 
the  glow  iif  the  day's  activity  still  oa 
his  cheek,  looking  forward  to  a  morrow 
of  h ope  an d  joy,  *  *  Let  the  %h t  entc r, '' 
were  his  last  words,  echoed  back,  let 
US  hope,  from  a  region  where  ^  is 
light 

Having  seen  the  life  of  tbe  man,  tot 
us  next  consider  some  of  thoso  works 
which  were  the  fruits  of  it ;  and,  what 
instantly  strikes  us,  in  regard  to  them, 
is  their  variety,  in  itself  a  proof  of 
power,  if  not  of  merit.  He  wrote  ele- 
git s«  epigram  St  balladi^,  siongs,  odes* 
satires,  novels,  biographies,  transla- 
tions, essays,  tragedies,  and  books  of 
science,  and  most  of  them  with  a  pocu 
liar  and  e:£quisite  skill  His  poeinal 
modulate  through  all  the  keys.  His 
prose  is  the  most  grapL^ful  and  trans- 
parent in  German.  His  works  of  seienc*, 
though  partly  superseded  by  more  re* 
cent  labors,  are  yet  aathonties  in  the 
closet.  We  read  them  all  with  delight, 
and|  while  we  are  reading  them,  think 
the  one  immediately  before  us  the  best 
of  the  whole.  It  is  only  on  mature  cri- 
tical reflection  that  we  learn  to  discrS- 
minate  their  comparative  value,  A 
few  are  then  seen  to  be  worthless,  like 
Stella  and  his  comedies  generally ; 
others  again,  like  Clavigo,  not  superior  to 
to  the  average  of  productions  in  that 
kind;  but  the  greater  part  fii  them- 
selves in  the  memory  as  permanent  and 
indestructible  forms. 

Assuming  tho  Iliad  to  be  the  fitond- 
ord,  the  walk  of  art  in  which  he  was 
least  eminent  was  the  epic.  His  AchU* 
leis,  it  is  true,  seems  like  a  fragment  of 
the  old  Grecian  song,  and  only  a  frag- 
ment; for  it  has  none  of  the  breadth  of 
outline »  and  intensity,  and  weight  of  in- 
terest, which  give  bo  much  grandenx  to 
the  pages  of  Homer.     Could  we  call 
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tha  Hf^rmanii  and  Dorothi^  an  epic, 
iastead  of  an  idvl,  we  should  stlU  havB 
the  ft&md  qaflli Editions  to  luoke;  for 
vhOe  it  k  perfect  m  lU  way.  full  of 
swe(*t  pastoral  sitnplicitj  and  artl^s* 
gracCf  breathing  Ifie  odor  of  new-mown 
Kajt  and  cheerml  with  the  song  of  birds, 
its  interest  is  se^ircely  more  than  indi- 
vidual ur  private*  The  diirk  burden  of 
war  gathers  lis  gloomy  folds  transiently 
oTer  the  lovely  scene  |  but  soon  rolls 
away  into  the  cliatanee,  leaving  the 
kndscapa  as  gentle  h&  evcti  and  the 
men  ma  ebiyren  and  cattle  coma  forth 
to  resume  thtir  labors  ia  the  glitter* 
liiig  fields*  Nor  can  we  estimate  the 
dramatio  power  of  Goethe  as  highly  as 
■omt^  hate  df»ne  ;  in  wbicb  respect  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Lewes.  Ills  dramas 
are  wonderful  poems;  but  aro  rather 
dramati<3  in  their  e^ctemal  form  than  in 
Inw&rd  principlei  It  h  in  conE»idering 
them  as  poems,  and  not  as  dramaa,  thcit 
they  impress  most  by  their  richness 
and  variety.  Their  very  names,  when 
enomerated,  recall,  to  the  reader  fami* 
liar  with  them*  a  series  of  the  most 
beaudfid  images-  Tbero  is  old  Goetz 
of  Berliehingen— the  burly  robber- hero 
---^-iho  irt>ii-fiated  ^If-hdper*' — with 
bia  robust  earnestness,  his  heroic,  tender 
affyctioiii  bis  Tioleot,  deep-rooted  feudal 
butred&^peri^hing  at  last,  like  the  era 
of  which  ho  w^  a  type-^in  a  oalttit 
almost  voiceless,  despair.  Tbere  is 
EgmoDti  encircled  by  a  ralld  splendor, 
Uk©  the  glory  which  wreathed  the  he^ 
of  Ma  own  Clarchen  In  the  vision,  walk- 
ing though  the  distnictions  of  a  tumulta- 
oifs,  corFupl  time,  &s  &e  moon  wadefl 
among  the  gathering  night- olouds* 
Noble,  famous,  rich,  glowing  with  pur* 
pose  and  hopei  he  is  yet  too  wise  or 
too  weak  for  \m  ago ;  ho  cannot  yield 
and  caunot  couttuer,  and  m  exhales, 
from  a  troubled,  weary  environ moutt 
amid  sweet  dreams  of  love  and  glory, 
hut  to  the  sound  of  muEBed  drums. 
There  h  Tasso,  In  all  his  strength  and 
weakness,  surrounded  by  the  splendors 
of  a  court  and  the  applause  of  the  world, 
yet  pining  in  hopeless  love,  in  morbid 
aelf-commtmings,  lofty  ideals  alternat- 
ing with  ndserahle  jealousies,  and  the 
tenderest,  noblest  of  minds  going  out  in 
darkness,  till  be  seems  Uke  some  grand 
rtiin  of  his  own  Italy,  lifting  its  mmsses 
of  foliage  into  tlie  crystal  air  and  deep- 
blue  skiest  when  tbe  sun  retires  behind 
tb<^  purple  moua tains  aad  leases  it  aloae 
with  the  shadows  and  the  stars*    Andi 
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theoi  there  is  the  Iphigeuia^ — that  state- 
ly Greciaji  maiden  tnui.«ibtod  into  a 
Christian  dime — as  severe  in  her  beauty 
as  the  creator  of  Antigone  would  have 
chiseled  her,  and  yet  as  loTely,  and 
tender,  and  sweet  as  the  modem  reli- 
gion can  render  the  soul  of  woman. 
All  these  are  inimitable  pictures ;  but 
our  spece^  and  a  more  important  work 
at  hand,  warn  ns  not  to  dwell  upon  their 
detailed  grace  9. 

The  mo^t  original,  grand,  versatile » 
and  al toother  wonderful  of  Goethe*i 
drama.^,  is  una  uestion  ably  the  Faast, 
which  i^tand*  alone  in  its  kind,  ui  the 
Iliad  and  King  Lear  do  in  their  kinds. 
We  know  of  no  poem  in  any  language 
to  the  writing  of  which  there  was  requi- 
site a  more  various  and  exalted  combi* 
nation  of  faculties.  Oliier  poems  may 
be  more  organically  perfect,  and  de- 
moniftrate  a  larger  possession  of  certaiit 
high  faculties,  hut  none  n  more  general 
possession  of  several  of  the  highest  fa- 
culties. It  js  epic,  tragic,  and  lyric,  all 
at  the  same  time — a  complete  story, 
and  a  development  of  character  *  min- 
gled with  gushes  of  song.  Almost 
every  feeling  of  the  human  breast  is  ei- 
prcsi?€d  in  it,  in  every  style  of  art.  The 
grand,  the  patbetiCt  the  thoughtful,  the 
capricious  J  and  the  supernatural  alter- 
nate through  its  mystic  pages,  as  in  a 
dream :  grotesque  and  scornful   faces 

Eeer  on  us  from  the  air ;  visions  of 
affled  efforts,  and  wasted  hopes,  and 
broken  hearts,  break  in  among  choirs 
of  angelii  voices,  and  men,  and  mon- 
sters, and  seraphs,  and  the  Supreme 
God,  take  part  in  the  ever  shifting  play 
of  faces.  Wild  as  the  drama  is,  how* 
d/er,  tumultUfjus  and  many-voiced  as 
are  its  sounds,  from  the  harsh  discords 
of  devils*  laughs,  to  the  sweetest^  ten- 
derest  human  utterances,  it  is  singu- 
larly true  in  its  delineation  of  character. 
The  personages,  of  the  first  part  more 
e specially ♦  are  real  li^Hng  beings,  as 
much  so  as  Macbeth  or  tbe  Aloor. 
Faust  himself,  with  his  far-reaching 
thoughts,  and  insatiate  but  baffled 
thirst  for  knowledge,  is  as  near  to  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  man  as  ever 
was  the  generous,  unhappy  Hamlet 
His  early  yearnings  for  truth,  his  wea- 
riness at  the  stale,  flat,  and  unprofita- 
ble oommonplaces  of  the  world,  his 
eagerness  tA  love,  his  great  wresUInga 
with  ovQ,  and  his  subsequent  telf*aban- 
donment  and  woe^  reach  the  depths  of 
our  hearts,  and  seem  ojtperienoes  that 
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hare  been»  or  majr  yet  be,  our  own. 
We  fecit  tho  most  of  U3,  that  we,  too, 
havo  been  borne  along  the  same  tem^ 
pofituous  waters  of  life.  His  compa^ 
nioiit  Mephisto,  has  also  been  our  com- 
pamoUp  We  recognize  bim  as  a  welt- 
known  Individ  aal,  a!  way  a  true  to  the 
laws  of  his  own  beiogi  who  hns  whis- 
pered many  a  temptation  into  our  ears, 
or,  what  \s  worse,  baa  whispered  many 
a  consolation.  He  is  a  hideous  dis- 
guised consistency  throughout;  aodt  as 
some  one  has  said,  tlie  identical  devil 
of  modem  times.  But  in  equal  clear- 
n©is— atroDgly  contrasted  from  him  by 
h&t  umooence,  and  from  Faust  by  her 
contented  simplieity — itands  tho  gentle 
Gretchen,  whoso  story  unseals  the 
dampest  fountains  of  love  and  pity.  We 
take  to  the  artless  maiden ,  as  a  true 
product  of  mature,  from  the  first ;  wo 
grow  happy  with  her  in  tlie  brief  para* 
also  of  afFecdon  and  reverence  that 
op^ns  upon  her  young  hopes ;  our 
heart  breaks  witli  her,  in  her  omel  be- 
trayal, audi  when  eho  departs,  during 
that  horrid  lught  in  the-  dungeon,  her 
poor  distressed  brain,  like  Ophelia^ Sf 
(juite  shattered,  we  listen  to  her  expir- 
ing words  aa  a  voice  from  the  t^pirit- 
landi  summoning  na  aU  to  judgment  on 
her  account.  It  seems  as  if  we  whole 
world  were  condemned  by  the  sad  issue 
of  such  a  tragedy. 

The  prose  writings  of  Goethe  mani- 
fest the  same  origiual  and  masterly  ge- 
nius as  hb  poems.  We  might  give  in 
evidence  of  this  his  Werthcri  which 
set  all  Europe  agog,  and  hia  Elect- 
ive Affinities,  which  extorted  from  all 
Christendom  a  howl  (while  all  Europe, 
and  all  Chi'istendom,  devoured  both) ; 
but  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
Wilhelm  Meistcr,  which  is,  doubtless, 
his  master-piece.  As  a  narrative,  it  is 
pronounced  generally  desfitut©  of  inter- 
est ;  for,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder, 
**  story,  God  bless  you,  it  has  none  to 
telJ,  fir;*'  while  there  is  onljr  tho 
slightest  development  of  plot  in  it^-uo 
highly- wrought  or  intense  scenes,  no 
grandiloquent  or  morbid  personages, 
w!io  stamp  and  tear  about  for  nothing, 
and  only  events,  for  tho  most  part  com- 
monplace and  unimporttmt,  following 
each  other  in  a  languid  way  that  quite 
persuades  the  admiring  reader  to  a  gen- 
tle sleep.  Compared  with  tho  mob  of 
incident  that  dash  and  thunder  through 
more  modern  t&les,  it  is  tasie  even  to 
extreme  dullness. 


Yet,  by  observing  a  little  while,  wo 
find  in  It  a  clear  self-eiia^tent  world* 
filled  with  actual  men  and  women, 
whose  actions,  though  not  great  or  extra- 
ordinary, are  very  much  the  actions  of 
humans.  Tbey  are  characters  of  real 
life;  their  foibles  and  virtues  alike 
drawn  with  an  unsparing  hand,  present- 
ed as  samples  of  this  very  variouB 
world  for  our  study,  and  not  as  herooa 
for  out  worsliip.  The  author  writes  as 
though  he  bad  no  further  inteiTst  in 
them  than  he  would  have  in  tho  satuti 
number  of  indifferent  individmda  any- 
where ;  he  merely  raises  a  curtain  to 
let  na  see  what  they  are  at,  and  all 
their  Mayings  and  tricks,  some  of  the  in 
fantastic  enough,  he  watches  with  im- 
perturbable gravity.  At  times,  we  aro 
ii» dined  to  think  tlmt  he  despises  the 
whole  pack  of  tbem,  yet  he  goes  on  pa- 
rading them  with  tbe  utmost  calmness, 
betraying  not  tlie  s^lightest  dbapproval 
or  vexation  at  any th nig  tliey  do,  and 
shrinking  from  no  untoward  digcnvt^ry. 
Ho  writes  their  biog^raphy  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fidehty^a  fidelity 
which  has  this  advantage  for  us,  that 
we  get  a  deeper  mterest  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. We  come  gradually  to  watch 
their  movements^  to  hsten  to  their  Song 
talks,  and  even  to  suspect  that,  after  all, 
tbey  may  possess  some  deep  signifi- 
cance, 'rhis  suspicion  is  helped  out  by 
certain  general  remarks  we  happen 
upon — quitfj  tofj  simple  and  obvious  m 
they  seem  at  fir.st — but  which  cling  to 
the  memc^ry,  and  transform  themselves, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  profound  sug- 
gestions, as  if  the  observation  and  in- 
sight of  a  long,  busy  life  were  suddenly 
deposited  tliere.  Then  wo  are  aroused 
here  and  there  by  single  passages  of  tk 
splendid  and  mnjoiitio  eloquence  ;  criti- 
cisms of  art,  brit^f  but  rare,  penetrat- 
ing, comprehensive,  keen,  far-reaching 
glances  into  practicul  life  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  trade,  business,  and  bunion 
nature,  accompanied  by  a  most  provok- 
ing tolerance  of  all  seeming  human 
weiiknesses,  and  a  most  genial 
sympathy  with  all  human  striving*. 
There  aro  also  chance  allusions  that 
open  up  wondrous  depths;  obscuro 
hints  growing  every  moment  more  pal- 
pable, till  the^  stand  forth  as  Iuttiinous» 
world-em bracmg  truths  ;  light  sparklas 
of  wit,  which  merely  flash  at  the  outset 
upon  the  senseti^,  but,  before  the  pnd  of 
it,  coudenso  in  the  mind  into  rare  gema 
of  wisdom ;  manifest  traces  of  an  al- 
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most  unirer^  culture  in  tbe  autbar; 
little  outbreaks  of  eoii^,  that  make  tbo 
whole  heart  ache,  we  know  not  why : 
ta  saj  notbms  of  entire  pages  of 
poetry  f  in  the  shape,  perhaps,  cii  a  cri- 
tique  on  HamJetf  or  of  lofty  seDtimeotGi 
and  Doble  ongiiial  views  oi  religiou^uJl 
flowiDg  io  a  laDguage  of  liquid  sweet- 
Bess*  Tbo  upshot  of  the  matter  Uf 
that  OUT  dull-soeingf  slow-moving 
**  Tfaeapii  oart'*  is  chaag^d,  as  if  by 
encbantoient,  iuto  an  ideal  world :  thij 
Iheatneal  life  of  the  hero,  with  its  triTi- 
fllities  of  dl  gorts,  its  high  ft^irings  and 
flleuder  realizing?,  is  soen  as  an  illumi- 
nated picture  of  a  stiU  higher  life ; 
."whete  ©Tcry  incident  has  a  higher  eud, 
every  character  embodies  higher 
m&  in  human  development.  The 
tivacious  Fhilena,  the  clear- miuded 
Jamo,  the  beneficent  Natalia,  the  manl^ 
Lotharioi  the  dignified  AhbOf  the  euld- 
%'ated  Uncle — the  mysterious  melan- 
choly Harper,  and  that  singular  child 
of  enthuismsm  and  uufferiug,  the  wild 
boy-girl  ili^Qon- — a  beam  from  heaven 
straggling  through  the  dank  vapors  of 
earth — all  attach  ns  to  them  with  a  foeU 
lug  of  brotherhood,  as  elements  of  that 
'  Hoaiiifold  rich  life  of  which  we,  too,  are 
a  part^-as  notes  and  tones  in  that  uni- 
Tcrsal  melody  which  nature  i^  ever 
sending  up  to  her  God. 

If  Goethe,  who  u  ovory  wlicre  great, 
is  anywhere  greatest,  it  is  in  liiis  songs 
and  ballade.     It  was  bb  hahit  through 
life,  to  turn  all  his  experieuces  intt^i  poet- 
ly,  that  ho  might  thereby  work  off  the 
burden  of  his  emotions,  whether  juyful 
or  sad*     His  songs,  therefore,   are  re* 
markabla  for  their  freedom  and  sponto- « 
nmty.     Yet  a  writer  in  the  British  Ke* 
Tiew,  in   a  generally  able  article,  do- 
'  scribes  his  lyrics  as  marked  by  "  delibe- 
rative ucss/'  compai'ing  bim  in  this  re- 
spect wiUi  Wordsworth. ,  Kow^  to  ns 
Ihey  seem  to  he  the  very  opposite  of 
•  dehberalive*     Tbey  are  the  very  out- 
I  ponringa  of  his  mind  In  all  its  moods  ;  a 
f  oielodioiis  diary  of  his  dall^  and  almo>$l 
hourly    change 9     of    feeUng ;    simple 
breathings  of  the  inward  life ;  spark  bag 
jets  of  momentary  thought  and  affec- 
{iton*     There  is  perpetual  frej^hne^s  and 
tTeaU^  about  tbem,  like  the  bloom  of 
maw  spring- flowers.      They  are    out- 
S  prowths  of  every-day  existence,  speak- 
5)g  of  tljc  present,  the  actual,  the  world 
,  around    and  in   as,   and  possessing   a 
I  hearty  human  interest      Even   when 
[  their  meaning  b  insi^fioasti  tbey  ring 
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through  us,  to  baunt  the  memory  and 
imagination,  like  snatebes  of  Mozart^a 
music.  Tbo  correspondence  of  the 
form  with  ihe  substance  in  so  perfect 
yet  simple*  that  the  charm  deBes  all 
aualyis^i^.  It  it  felt  but  not  detected*  As 
Carlyle  6a3*s  of  Bums'e  aong,  too,  they 
sing  til  em  selves;  they  are  favorites 
witTi  composers  as  they  ore  with  the 
eopie;  and  once  beard  cling  to  the 
rain  like  spells.  Then  again,  how  di- 
versified these  lyrics ;  s<»me  as  eimple 
as  the  whimperings  of  a  child  ;  others 
grotesque,  niive,  or  full  of  a  devil-may* 
care  mtimal  spirit ;  otliers  tender,  plain- 
tive, thoughtful;  others  wild,  unearth- 
ly, and  smelling  of  the  cloi.^iter ;  and 
others  sgain,  proud,  lofty,  de£ant7  Kke 
the  words  of  a  Titan  heaping  bis  soom 
upon  tlie  g^i^ds*  D  wight,  one  of  our 
finest  critics  of  art,  says  of  these,  that 
**they  are  as  remarkable  for  their  wUd 
grandeur  of  tli ought  and  language  as 
tbey  are  for  tbeir  irregular,  uu rhymed, 
ditbyranibic  measure.  There  is  some- 
thing in  their  Greek,  chorus -like,  mys- 
terious style  and  movement^  which  can- 
not be  last  without  losing  ail  their 
poetry.  Tbey  breathe  tbo  t»ld  Greek 
Qtmosphero  of  .^sjchylus.  Tbe  souPs 
proud  assertion  of  itself  in  *  Pro  me  the* 
us;*  tbe  child-like,  nnquestioning  awe 
and  wonder,  and  even  admiration,  witiv 
which  tlie  sublimity  of  destiny  is  cele- 
brated in  the  *  Limits  of  Man,'  in  such 
loftjr  unalterable  language,  us  if  desti- 
ny itself  had  fitted  each  word  in  its 
place ;  the  delicious  mi  rest  of  the 
'Spring*  feehng,  the  yearnijig  to  be 
taken  np  with  which  nature's  beauty 
overcomes  the  ravished  soul,  so  sweetly 
cbthed  in  the  fable  of  *  Ganymede  ;^ 
tho  iJinple  majesty  of  the  'Godlike;' 
all  havo  an  air  of  unpremeditated  in- 
fmired  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  de* 
nes  imitation ;  ajid  they  hm  much  of 
their  reality  and  charm  in  any  other 
language.  What  ballade,  in  any  litera- 
ture, are  comparable  to  the  *  Bride  of 
Corintb/  the  *  Eri-King,'  and  tbe  *  God 
and  the  Bayadere  T*  '* 

Without  dwelling,  however,  upon  the 
mere  literary  eicellence  of  Goethe's 
performances,  or  even  attempting  a 
general  characterization  of  his  literary 
genius,  let  U3  proceed  to  explain  why 
be  is  calJcd  so  empbaticaUy  the  artist 
of  his  a^e.  It  is  the  more  important 
because  his  biiigrapher,  true  to  the  be- 
hests of  an  incompetent  philosopby« 
seems  to  ignore  this  as  part  of  tbe  mat- 
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ter  altogc'therj  and  strinds  dunibftiunded 
in  thp  prt^fonce  of  the  pervading  sym- 
bolism of  Goethe's  writing!^.  A  wark 
of  \itU  as  well  as  a  product  of  nature, 
k  to  him  a  simple  fact,  having  relatioos 
to  other  factif,  but  no  iowavd  s^pirituul 
raea  riin jf .  He  i «» th  erefo  rt? ,  pt^  rp  et  ually 
Unarreling  witli  whnt  be  terms  tho  niys- 
tieium  of  Goetlio  (althougli  iiG  lias  al* 
ready  prononaced  hi  in  a  grc^at  realifit)i 
and  13  pained  at  tSie  obvious  lopiifi  of 
lib  faculties  in  tbe  latter  parta  of  the 
Meister  nnd  tlio  Faast,  But  this  **  ray^s- 
tbism"  is  as  much  a  part  of  lib  being 
as  bia  clearness  of  vIhioiIi  t>r  his  lerene 
TfiaJomt  and  dooianda  »9  much  the 
nicest  study  on  the  part  of  his  critics. 

The  explanation  of  it,  in  our  vieTsf,  i^ 
simply  this :  that  Goetlio,  m  a  man  of 
gemiis  ami  poet,  waa  profoundly  pene- 
trated and  possessed  hy  all  the  vaguo 
rftru^gliijg  inftuenotsa  and  aspirations  of 
his  times  and  ko tight  to  give  them  melo- 
dious eipression.  The  breath  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  which  animated  bis 
centurj%  only  Qoi-mated  him  the  moro 
interiorly  and  stronglyj  and  the  task  of 
hifl  genius  was,  to  emlx>dy  the  movement 
of  life  in  permanent  forma.  He  lived 
from  t!ie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tary  (1749)  to  the  beginning  oR  the 
Kiiioteeuth  ( 1832)  t  through  the  most  re- 
markable penod  of  crii^is  and  transition 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  An  old  era 
was  coming  to  an  end,  amid  the  decay' 
and  destruction  of  many  things,  and  a 
new  era  was  endeavoring  to  get  formed » 
There  was  agitation ^  cunfnsioni  perplexi- 
ty! ejutery where;  '*  pidvate  life,''  as  Vnrn- 
hagpn  von  Enm?  says,  in  unfolding  a 
fniiiilar  view  of  Goethe,  "  ^ — -  full  of 
suffeiing,  and  the  world  at  variance  with 
itself:  tor,  the  eld  forms  of  aociety, 
long  dii^ea^ed  and  baneful  were  unable 
to  bind  the  fresh  life  to  their  own  death, 
and  the  new  unfolding  forms  were  yet 
without  &  sanction." 

Now»  thoi^e  wore  the  elements  with 
which  tlie  poetry  of  that  epoch*  or  bo 
much  of  it  as  was  tnio  and  not  a  remi- 
lUBcence,  had  to  deah  Accordingly,  we 
find,  in  the  scries  of  Goelhe'a  works,  a 
complete  bodying  forth  of  the  success- 
ive  steps  of  progress  in  the  mighty 
struggle »  In  the  earliest,  the  Goeti,  we 
take  a  look  back  into  the  feudal  time, 
and  flee  it  perish  before  us,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  tcnaoious,  stalwart  bero,  with 
.1  cry  of  woo  to  those  that  come  after. 
IVtht  dtr  Nachkommtfisehajl!  Then 
fnllowi  the  Wertber  with  its  vapid  seu- 


timentalism,  and  pasiiionate  whintnga,., 
and  morbid  self-love  and  sorrow*  ex^ 
presijive  of  the  chronic  discontent  ©fJ 
sociotjr.  full  of  skeptici.-5m  and  bladfii 
despair,  (md  which,  nnablo  to  reconoUel 
itiielf  to  ita  condition,  or  get  eitrieat^d 
therefrom,  goes  off  in  eiplosiv©  vio- 
lence. 

In   the  Elective   Affinities,    though 
written  long  afterwardst  there  is  a  re- 
currence to  the  same  theme,  but  with  1 
greater  depth  of  passion,  and  less  exter- 
nal Tobemenee.     Restlessness  has  sub- 
sided  into    impatience  or   suppressed  i 
hope.      The    soul   asserts   lU   niituruli 
freedom,  but  submissively,  aod  with  ci 
sad  consciousness  of  its  impotence   Iti 
the  presence  of  inevitable  circiimstftnces. 
Without    revolting  openly,    thereforf?, 
agamst  oKisting  forms,  it  pos^tpones  ita,, 
fruitions  to  another  world,  where  heartai| 
long   severed  may  unite  again  tu   tJiaJ 
bonds  of  a  free,  spiritual  attraction.         | 

In  Wilhehn  Meisters'  Apprenticeslup 
the  view  of  life  has  reached  a  lii|fheT 
plane.  Doubt  and  distraction  have  not 
wlioUy  etia5it*d,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free 
and  noble  natural  existence  is  not  shut 
out  from  the  y^resent  earth.  Casting 
aside  all  petty  personal  grievances,  tho 
hero  submits  to  all  manners  of  living  Juid 
doing,  in  the  hope  of  working  off  every 
disfjuietade  by  a  placid  and  perpetual 
activity.  In  the  very  exertion  of  his 
powers,  he  is  made  conscious  of  oetr 
and  potent  charms  in  life,  eo  that  its 
most  commonplace  details  are  ^ot  to  « 
music,  not  wholly  divine,  and  yet  more 
than  earthly.  The  mo^idiness  and  mad- 
ness of  the  self* torturing  spirit,  give 
place  to  tranquil,  serious  endeavours ; 
the  clouds  fail  away ;  a  mild  offulgenc© 
reveals  vistas  of  pleasant  fiehbi  cuid, 
though  we  reaob  no  great  ethical  height, 
no  broad  Chris tiaii  views  of  things,  wa 
still  catch  glimpses  of  tho  infinitely  rich 
and  varied  possibilities  of  life,  under  a 
noble  human  culture*  But  it  is  only 
in  the  Wanderings  that  tfio  uiadi- 
quacy  of  the  pro v tons  view  is  fillod  up, 
and  work  becomes  worship,  and  the 
discordmit  elements  of  society  are  ro- 
cone i ted  by  a  scheme  of  co5pertlaye 
and  constnietive  freedom. 

**  In  the  ffanderjahrc^^*  says  Vam* 
Uogen  "a  comprehensive  view  of  a  new 
ordei'  is  drawn  in  firmi  not  rigid  charftO^ 
ters,  with  poetical  freedom »  The  ne- 
cessities of  daily  life  take  their  rank  by 
the  jside  of  the  highest  elevation  of 
mind ;  Christianity  works  in  the  form 
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of  tnild  ploty;  p^ucalbn  &|>rcfiJ!*  out 
liop  estabJislimcnta,  powerful  and  nil- 
comprehensive  ;  the  tafite  for  alt*  riclil? 
bestowed  ou  iudividualii,  beeomes  a  uni- 
versiil  ad  vantage  \  the  inecbBiiictil  iurts 
mid  trades^j  led  hy  wise  armngoments 
from  their  deHtmctiyp  riralr)%  \nke  their 
station  without  fear  ljei?i<le  the  higher 
artSf  certain  of  rect^iviug  from  them  due 
htmf>r  and  appreciation;  natural  dit^po* 
i^itiou  und  capacity  deterniitie  and  en- 
hoIiIl*  every  occupatioa^  The  fal^se  and 
inconffruoua  position  of  woman  disap- 
pears before  ng-htlj-assorted  mamages, 
which  bring  togelhei^  uupquol  chi^««e^* 
They  are  exalted  into  {tt&  ministers 
of  a  religion  of  love  and  l>eiiefi* 
etmeti.  A  nevr  estimate  of  things  and 
of  nctions,  a  new  ehoico  and  distnoulion 
♦if  the  lots  of  life,  a  new  sen^e  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  are  disclosed , 
by  means  of  an  AfiBociation,  extending 
over  the  whole  earth,  full  of  Uhcral  ac- 
tivity, of  respect  for  the  highest  and 
for  the  least  5  bu^tied  in  extingaishing 
oiime  and  want*  rmd  afibnling  the  rich 
proipect  of  tiiunkind  udvnncitig  in  eul- 
tnre  and  iu  industry ;  whos^e  inaikn 
may  bo,  in  worldly  thinf*^,  a  Mr  Hhare 
in  the  posse ps^ion  and  enjoyment  of  the 
«tock  of  good  existing  for  i^vory  mem- 
ber ;  in  what  relates  to  the  uttnictioni* 
i/f  mind,  the  libemlion  of  the  prohLhibe<I 
possible  from  all  fettera  tlitit  can  bo 
broken,*'  Itii*  evident  from  thL*.  that  if 
Goethe  had  given  us  a  third  part  of  the 
ileiater  (neces^^ary  to  the  comph^tion  of 
tlie  odginal  dr^siignj,  we  should  have 
hftd»  in  Wilhelin*s  Ahuttrjahre,  a  won- 
derful anticipation  of  the  various  soeinl- 
15* tic  exporimentu  of  this  nge,  But  the 
time  was  not  then  ripe. 

For  the  full  and  condensed  cxpres- 
iion  of  all  this,  howevert  we  must  turn 
to  the  t^o  parts  of  Fauat,  which,  bigvin 
in  the  author']*  earlieet  year»i,  aiid  com- 
pleted only  near  hi^  death,  runs  paral- 
lel iu  its  development  to  his  own  being. 
It  is  the  grand  re  sum  §  and  consujnmn- 
tion  of  his  thought  and  hope.  Abys- 
mul,  wild,  and  heterogeneous  as  it 
seeing  there  m  yet  a  unity  pervading  it 
which,  though  not  wholly  organic,  givea 
to  it  a  certain  consistency  and  life^ 
All  the  spirituid  worlds  are  gathered  to 
wateh  itsjssucu;  nil  hutnanity  is  involved 
in  the  result.  As  a  legend,  the  fable 
had  its  origin  in  the  middle  ages,  but  In 
its  actual  working  out,  tho  century  of 
Ooethe  is  traui^tixcd  on  every  page, 
FaUEt  eomes  before  us  as  one  who  has 


eathau.sted  science  In  the  pursuit  of  in- 
dividual ami  selfish  ends;  as  a  repre- 
Bentati\'e  of  the  ago  of  **  "victonomi 
nnnlysis^'  and  naturriL  research.  Hav- 
ing worn  away  the  golden  days  of  youth 
in  the  ifervic©  of  the  intellect,  his  man- 
liood  is  weanr  of  the  result,  h  saddened, 
disiippointed,  withered,  and  would  fain 
throw  uwtiy  its  ban-en  and  empty  life, 
A  3  in  in  id  ess  mirei^t  surges  through  his 
soul,  iind  no  attainment  in  knowledge, 
no  couque:?t  of  nature,  is  able  to  speak 
the  word  of  peace  to  the  billows.  All 
bis  Beliis^h-scekiog  turns  hi  vanity  in 
the  fruition.  It  drives  him  but  further 
frnin  hif4  fellow -mun  and  from  God,  A 
chill  isolation  and  solitude  is  the  rec^m- 
pcnae  of  his  toih  Mns^ty  parchments 
get  heaped  abouit  him,  and  skeletons 
and  grinning  skulls,  till,  in  the  G^nj  of 
baflled  endeavor,  bo  curses  hfe  and 
aH  its  fancied  joys,  and  even  that  pa- 
tience which  endures  its  woes.  Theit> 
h  henceforth  for  him  only  contempti 
and  mockery,  and  deniaU  And  it  is  of 
til  is  mood  that  MepbifitophelcK,  his  evil 
spirit,  bin  otljer  and  lower  self,  the 
incaniation  of  the  intellijct  and  tho 
senses,  is  bora — MephistophclMS,  who 
hurries  him  along,  from  moral  in- 
difference to  seusuiil  indulgence,  from 
dfhauchery  to  seduction,  and  from 
seduction  to  murder,  tiU  his  soul,  in 
itH  hideouts  riot  and  self-aljandoii- 
meiit,  breeds  the  monstrous  crew  who 
celebrate  tJieir  triumph  in  the  fear- 
ful witch-dance  of  the  l}rt>ckcn*  Tlie 
principle  of  evil  works  it«ieif  out,  at  the 
close  of  tho  first  part  of  the  tragedy,  Jn 
a  scene  of  hcart^reudtng  dislocation  and 
diii'tress. 

In  the  aecond  part  we  are  FhowB  the 
gociul  effects  of  the  same  evil — an  in- 
coherent society,  which  is  but  one  vast 
masquerade,  where  the  spokesmen  are 
foids,  and  the  only  recognized  nema— 
money^ — a  stupendous  paper  lie,  Faust, 
as  the  representative  of  huraamtyt 
plunges  into  the  midst  of  the  mad 
wiiirl,  jfitrives  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  its  iuiquity  and  errors,  but  in  vain. 
He  summons  the  antiquated  failks^  and 
finds  them  tho  children  of  chimera  :  ho 
worships  the  spirit  of  ancient  beauty, 
in  tlie  person  of  the  rejuvenated  Helen, 
and  she  disappears  as  suddenly  as  flhe 
had  appeared,  leaving  him  only  th© 
vesture  ;  he  engages  in  war  and  com- 
merce, and  everywhere  guilt,  and  care, 
and  distress  dog  his  steps — till  at  last, 
old,  blinded,  baffled .  rich,  and  miserable, 
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he  deliberately  abandons  Ms  qaent,  sur* 
renders  bis  purpose  of  directhighiiS  own 
wajr,  abjur]?s  hU  individual  etida^  and 
gives  bimself  up  to  work,  **  Whsit  ho  1 
ye  mjriads  of  humans^"  be  cries*  **  re- 
linquish  your  empty  search  and  go  dig 
the  earth  *  S[ii*ad  your^elve^,  in  free, 
ereatire  activity,  over  the  globe^lay 
Bra  to  tho  enug  Uttlo  privuto  (dwellings 
of  the  foud  old  couples — fill  in  the  re- 
raorseleBs  marjshes  mid  pooU — rescuo 
the  land  from  the  devouring  ocean,  till 
nature  is  brought  into  obedience  to  man, 
jind  ye  fiball  all  stand  a  free  peoples 
upon  a  soil  as  fretO'  But  no  yc^ouer 
has  Fittxst  di*chargt>d  himaelfof  rei?pon- 
icibility  for  himself,  no  sooner  hiku  ho 
resolved  upon  a  life  of  spontaneous 
creative  activltyt  than  he  finds  the  goal 
is  wou*  He  calLi  upon  the  beautiful  day 
to  linger  because  hi  a  earth  is  now  trims  ■»► 
fased  into  heaven.  Tbe^m,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  sorrow  of  the  past  ore  forgotten 
in  the  glories  of  a  better  consciousness; 
legions  of  angela  drop  roses  from  the 
celestial  voids;  even  the  rockw  break 
forth  into  song;  and  all  who  hud  ever 
sinned  and  suftered  reappear,  as  the 
leaders  of  a  heavenly  throng  who  wel- 
come the  spirit  of  Faust  to  the  regions 
of  the  redeemed,  in  a  mystic  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hnllckijahs  and  praise. 

This  is,  of  course  t  the  very  nic  age  rest 
outline  of  Goetho*s  richly  varied  magui- 
ficent  representation — like  a  single 
thread  dra^n  from  a  tissue  of  elolh-of' 
gold — and  yet,  wo  ventm'e  to  say,  that 
It  win  not  fail  upon  tho  reader  with  a 
Btronger  ficnsje  of  the  impotence  of  the 
cdBclnsion  than  the  original  does,  amid 
all  its  splendid  aocessonea  of  music  imd 
picture.  For  everybody  must  feel,  how 
much  soever  he  nmy  be  impressed  by 
the  miraculous  vigor  and  variety  of  the 
po^^m,  that  it  nowhere  strikes  the  high- 
est key  J  that  it  nowhere  utters  the 
demiurgic  word ;  and  that  the  masidve 
tmd  beautiful  world  it  builds  up  in  the 
realm  of  thought  is,  after  all,  a  bubble 
world,  destined  to  no  continuous  life, 
BA  in  gorgeous  sunset  we  see  innumer- 
able colored  lights  dart  and  Hash  among 
the  gold  and  silver-edged  clouds,  but 
we  do  not  behold  the  sun.  Glimpses 
there  aro  of  the  great  open  secret  of 
defltiny,  in  that  high  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneous labor  for  the  ££Ood  of  others, 
in  tliat  immortal  line^^ 

but  tho  author  hm  0i»t  surzmder&d  him- 


self fully  and  joyously  to  its  divine  iu* 
spiration.  Neither  he  nor  his  age  felt^ 
though  it  mtght  huv«  seen,  nor  doen 
OUT  age  feel  while  it  sees,  what  waa 
proclaimed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
that  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life  i  that  goodness  in  greater  tlian  truth ; 
that  aflection  is  better  than  culture ; 
that  wisdom  is  only  wisdom  in  so  for  &i 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  love, 

Mr.  Lewes  adopts  as  the  motto  of  hia 
book  a  sentence  fcom  Jung  StilUng,  to 
the  pficct  that  Goethe's  heart  was  a^ 
large  as  his  intelleet ;  but  in  doing  so  has 
niissfed  the  i^oint  precisely  which  ex- 
plains alike  bis  failures  and  his  succesa* 
es>  We  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  by 
this  tliat  Goethe  was  destitute  of  hearty 
as  the  slangs w hangers  of  criticism  bois- 
terously contend;  for  we  do  not  see 
how  he  couid  have  been  a  poet  at  oil, 
without  a  large  endowment  of  that  sym- 
pathy which  is  the  alehemy  of  genius* 
But  we  do  mean  to  intimate  thatf  large  as 
his  heart  was,  it  was  not  commcnsumto 
ivith  luri  intellect*  Over  all  the  out- 
go lugs  of  his  spirit  the  intellect  kept 
watch  and  ward,  and,  llkt!  a  muftter  over 
the  mouth,  too  often  discharged  hU 
breatliings  of  their  inward  'vilal  heat. 
His  grand  ideal  of  universal  self-culture, 
to  which  all  the  cLrcuuistaoces  of  his 
eiistenco  were  bent^ — his  readings,  his 
study,  bis  companioniships,  his  travels- 
was  an  ideal  prompted  by  the  head^  and 
not  by  the  heart.  Those  multifarious 
excuriions  into  tho  realms  of  nature, 
wiiile  tho  warmer  provinces  of  Immau 
history  lay  negfected,  were  eicursiona 
dictated  by  tho  head  and  not  by  the 
h  eart  ♦  T  lia  1 1  on  g  li  re  of  sh  if  ting  lo  V  e-rekr 
tions  was  a  life  over  wMch  reason  rather 
than  feeling  presided,  and  as  the  penions 
of  Frederiea,  LiUi,  Sybilla,  Katorfien, 
and  the  French  girl,  rise  before  us,  with 
disheveled  tresses  mantling  their  wan 
and  mournful  faces,  we  see  tho  noble 
form  of  Goethe  standing  stem  and  im- 
passive in  the  midst  of  tliemt  tike  a 
mount<iiu  from  which  the  cold  winds  of 
the  suuimit  have  t^jrn  all  the  clinging 
vines  and  clustering  flowers.  We  ad- 
mi  re  Goethe  for  the  manful  courage  with 
whteh  he  met  and  worked  down  the  ills 
of  life,  "  cawed  a  way  for  us  througli 
the  impassable ;"  we  are  charmed  into 
ecstacy  by  the  eoHan  melodies  which 
ever  noutcd  about  his  brain ;  and  wv 
fire  awed  into  mute  reverence  by  tlio 
prodigious  grasp  and  gi-andeur  of  hii* 
thouguti    and  its  deep   reverberations 
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through  Lis  soul.  We  lay  our  hearts 
against  hb,  mid  fe€<l  the  pulsations  of 
wA  migbtjr  splnt,  which  has  Irjokcd 
[  fhiviigh  all  tho  wfljs  of  men,  and  firmly 
'  ehosen  its  own  high  path.  But  in  the 
midst  of  our  ndjnirution  und  delight  wo 
j  feel  Ml  ntiDO^pherc?  around  u.^>  which 
•  does  not  quite  re  pub© »  nor  yet  quite  win 


us.  We  are  tlassslt^t!  by  tho  nocromttticor* 
in  hi^  sky- woven  roboi^ — may  even  by 
healt»d  hy  his  miMt  potent  charms— but 
we  do  not  call  hhu  frietjd.  Wo  do  not 
clasp  him  to  oar  bosoms  as  we  fancy 
tliat  wo  might  the  old  child- like  Homer, 
or  tho  genial  Shakoi«peEire,  or  even  the 
st«rn  **  father  of  Tuscan  song." 


A    FLEA    FOR    QUINCES    AND    QUINCE-TBEES. 


LE  GRAND*  in  hb  **  Vie  privee  dea 
,        Fnui^ois,*'  has  lofonned  us  that  the 
Iqumoe  first  oame  from  Cydoii»  a  city 
of  Crete.     Later  naturalists,  with  but 
!  few  dissenting  voices*  have  accepted 
,  this  authority   as  cou elusive,  hi   con- 
firmation   of    the    common    tradition. 
I  Even  if  we  cherished  any  doubts  on 
J  tho  subject T  we  would  hardly  adventure 
now*  a^  ihi^  fiigaccs  avni  have  somewhat 
I  f  tiffeood  tht^  Hotspur  joints  of  life  within 
I  us^  to  assault  a  body  of  testimony  so 
respectable,  aud  sust^iiued  by  so  many 
.  stalwart  folIi>wcrjs,    We  apprehend^  too, 
if  we  did,  that  our  ehivah'y  would  bo 
I  IB  warded  like  the  tLisk  of  Sisiyphust  or 
^  that  of   those   almanacs   and   country 
f  newspapers,  which  annually  insist,  in 
the  face  of  the  popular  illusion,  that  the 
'  Irish  potato"   is   a  native   of  South 
tAtnerica,   instead    of    Ireland.      It  is 
wi^r,  then,  to  lot  the  Cretan  oricta  of 
the  quince  padij  as  a  dogma  af  me  or- 
chard.     This  truditiou,   indeedt   aside 
from  the  presumptive  evidence  afforded 
by  the  botanieal  name  of  the  fruit  (Cy- 
donia),   and  from  any  claim  formerly 
presented  by  tho  islanders  themaelvei 
to  the  honor  (which,  according  to  Titus 
L  12,   might  bo   relipously   regarded 
as    apocryphal),    denies    significance 
from  the  gUmmoringii   cast   upon   the 
subject  by   ancient   classic  literature. 
Pliny  informs   us    that  quinces  were 
often  suitponded  about  tho  images  of 
tho  gods  m  the  sleeping-apartments  of 
Bdman   houses.      Tho   most   plausible 
reason  we  can  find,  for  the  aelcction  of 
the  fiuinco  among  fruits,  as  a  decora- 
tion jor  the  Pagan  divinities^  rests  upon 
tlie  preisumption  that  it  tiourished  in 
Crete,  and  especially  about  the  venera- 
ble steeps  of  Mount  Ida,  so  far  bnck  as 
tlio  era  of  mythology.     We  are  told  hy 
tho  poetsj  that  Jupit«*r  received  hi^  odu- 


cation  there,  m  a  cave,  under  tho  tutor- 
age of  the  Gorybaates,  How  probable* 
then,  and  how  agreeable  the  surmise, 
that  a  quince-orchard  was  the  airing- 
ground  of  the  student  Thuaderer! 
With  this  conjecture  once  established, 
we  hare  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ex- 
plaining, by  honest,  logical  sofjuenci, 
tho  mystery  of  the  subioqucut  sacrod 
association  of  the  fruit.  This  hypothe- 
sis also  confinns  a  suspicion  we  have 
lone  entert^iined,  tliat  tlie  celebrated 
golden  apples  which  Juno  presttnted 
to  Jupiter  upon  their  wedding  day,  and 
which  were  mtrusted  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  tho  He  spend  OS,  were  quinces — 
the  0irTfsomiliana  tnala  of  Columella, 
and  tho  Aurcu  mala  of  Virgil.  Tbia 
supposition  admittodt  tho  nuptial  gift 
of  the  divine  bride,  by  the  genial  allu- 
Hion  it  contained  to  tho  early  associa- 
tions of  hor  lord*  becomes  invested  with 
a  truly  graceful  meaning. 

In  social  winter  nights,  with  *^Dory*^ 
upon  our  knee,  and  other  upturned  di- 
minutive faces  below,  embroidering  the 
domestic  heartht  it  was  not  unpleasant 
formerly  to  tell,  by  the  hoar,  of  the 
enchanting  favors  of  fortune  suddenly 
amassed  upon  men  of  our  acquaintance, 
especially,  as  it  happened,  upon  eerta|n 
worthies  whom,  as  commou  lads  of  the 
town,  it  was  once  our  agreeable  pre- 
rogative to  hold  in  contempt ;  but  who, 
by  virtue  of  this  bUndfolded  divinity's 
unbouiidtid  gracOi  had  mounted  rapiuly 
to  posts  of  distinction  in  so  doty  far 
above  our  head.  Our  miclo's  clerk  of 
the  counter,  for  ct ample,  had  become 
one  of  these  roseate  favorites,  who,  at 
an  fiarly  day,  left  us  for  Texas,  and  a 
career  of  glory,  when  we  all  thought  he 
had  left  for  Te^as,  and  a  career  of  ruin. 
The  misery  of  tho  thing  was,  however, 
that  aU  such  phenomenal  fixempliEca 
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ticms  of  AmGrican  progiosman,  afforded 
no  health  fill  moral  lessons  for  tlit?  proper 
culture  of  the  little  aobool  of  hearts  b«- 
Iforo  us.     For  the  life  of  US|  we  (?ould 
not  mould  them*  at  the  end*  after  the 
ttianner  of   useful    apologues,   to   aoy 
good  pur{KJsG,      Wo  have  nccordingly 
loonclaJi^ii  that  tt  is  hettor,  as  el  general 
rule,  for  a  prudeot  psreut  to  exelude 
fast  men  and  filibustera  from  hii  fire- 
side tableaux.   The  steadj,  systeinaticfll 
growth  of  fortune,  hj  sober  industry 
(with  a  Bide  lift,  porbaps*  from  the  rail- 
road), as  discloMfd  in  the  conservative 
life   of    tbe    farmer,    or    fruit-growt»r, 
mokea   a  much   safer  pioturo  for  tho 
young  aclona  of  tho  homestead.     It  is 
not  so  charming,  wo  know,  and  your 
boys  upon  the  rug  may  soon  bectimo 
diowsy;    but  when  you  observe   this 
jtendeucyi  consider*   for   your    solace^ 
^  that  the  ortbodoi  scheme  of  moral  cul- 
ture is  analogi>us,  in  many  olementary 
» respects,  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
[  and  is  based  upon  the  doctrme,  that  the 
;.  heart  of  cliildhood  h  replete  with  mor- 
bific genus  of  evil ;  consider  that  your 
'  olive  plan tfl,"  bobbing  at  your  feet, 
form  no  exception  to  this  organic  law, 
and  therefore  that  the  priuts  of  f^^ugul 
virtue  you  are  sketch  in  g  from  life  for 
tliem,   may,  in   tho  mauner  of    other 
opiates,  after  all  their  drowsiness,  pre- 
serve them  in  the  end  to  become  useful 
Biemborfi  of  society- 

The  fann  and  orchard  are  the  coun- 
'*B  anchor  of  hope-     Onr  public  men 
1  political  joumaUists^  with  some  few 
rl&xceptions,  have  evinced  but  littJe  nym- 

Jjathy  with  the  tranquil  enterpriaie  of 
ruit'growerM,  and  the  as tonishtng  recent 
improvements  of  the  orcbtird,   whichi 
Bvertheless,  are  diffujjiing  tli rough  tho 
intry  its  truest  wealth,  and  providing 
c1  assies  of  ftociety  witli  ohenp  and 
healthfnl   luiuries.     Higher  grades  of 
•  political  science — for  e^camplct  the  poli- 
'  cy  of  protective  duties^^-are  more  fasci- 
Hating,  and  engToss,  accordingly,  both 
the  facile  plasticity  of  the  newspaper 
i  press  and  the  lucubrations  of  more  sys- 
I  tf^matio  economists,     Thu.^,  some  pro- 
posed change  in  the  tariff,  which,  per- 
mpsit  promiaes,  at  heat,  benefits  of  UtUe 
or    no    perceptible    (idvaiitage    to  tho 
nggregate    of   society,   will   elicit,  for 
i  months,  daily  animated  cK>mmenti  from 
I  the  presSf  that  serve  to  awaken  public 
I  attention,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  to   the  other;   whereas*  a  fine 
exotiQ  pear  or  grape — procured    and 


naturalized,  with  much  expense  and 
trouble,  by  some  rui-al  philanthropist^ — ► 
or  a  valuable  sieedling  ap|>le^patiently 
obtained,  lifter  yetirs  of  experiment, 
and  liberally  propagated  by  ingraftment 
— is  Buffered  to  pass  as  a  sterling  con- 
tribution t*>  our  national  wealth,  without 
a  notice  from  our  metropoUtau  jounml- 
ism.  The  public  good  effected  and  the 
name  of  tlie  benefactor  are  virtually 
doomed  to  attract  the  interest  of  no 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  that  of  the 
c<:in genial  few  who  peruse  the  agricul- 
tu  ral  mo  n  thliea,  Th  e  proto  type  s  of  our 
pomoio^sts,  in  the  old  Roman  republic, 
niui  their  services  rewarded  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Those,  esr>ecinlly, 
who  Introduced  foreign  fruitn  mto  the 
domestic  ore  hard,  were  publicly  honored, 
as  the  great  benefactors  of  then-  countrj* 
Sir  William  Temple  has  miticed  the 
fact  with  Ids  usual  felicity :  "The  great 
captaiast  and  even  consnhir  men,  who 
fir, "it  brought  them  over,  took  pride  in 
giving  them  their  own  names  \  by  which, 
they  ran  a  great  while  in  Home,  as  in 
memory  of  some  great  service,  or  plea- 
sure, they  had  done  their  country ;  so 
that,  not  only  laws  and  battles,  but  J?^3ve- 
ral  sorts  of  apples  and  peari*,  wore  called 
Manllan  and  Claudian,  Pompeyan  and 
Tiberian,"  Dehlle,  in  his  "Les  Jjirdins," 
channingly  paints  this  feature  of  Romtui 
appreciation,  as  it  appeared  at  the  tri- 
umph of  LucuUus,  who  had  brought 
home  the  cherry-tree,  from  Poutus ; 

^*  Quond  Lucallai  vaia^uear  triamphoit  de 
L'tiii'iiLiu,  ]q  mitrhre  ct  Tor  frappoioat  Boma 

Ld  RiigL«  daae  k  foale  almoU  d  voir  aei 

tntduM 
Pofltor  Id  pcrisi^r  on   trioRipba    ft  ax   Ro- 

mtiliis/'' 

We  augur  better  thingii,  however*  in 
the  future,  frrom  the  patnotio  genius  of 
our  own  model  republic.  The  American 
Pomol[>gical  Society,  aided  by  the  nu- 
merous horticultural  institutes  diis^emi- 
nated  over  the  country,  is  rapidly  accu- 
mulating the  statiBties  of  the  American 
orchard ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  day  U 
clo-je  at  hand,  when  its  important  ckiins, 
having  become  palpable,  will  l>o  honor- 
ably acknowledged  by  the  great  mould* 
ers  of  national  sentiment 

But  the  American  orchard  has  not  yet 
attained  its  perfect  symmetry.  From 
soma  inexphcabla  cause,  tije  quino«- 
tree*  especially*  has  been  much  negiect- 
od  by  our  industrial  TOtariesof  Fomooo* 
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This  venc ruble  tree — i^'hicK  c<.>mes  down 
to  mi  from  antiqaitri  f^lu^dod  with  eloasio 
soaLs — >b  Ir^ak^d  liko  a  step-dame,  in  tbe 
proud  familj  of  friilb.  Banished  from 
the  pleasant  fruit -grove,  where  the  ap- 
ple, poar*  ftTid  peiicls  iport  their  genial 
giftSi  and  from  the  gardoa  greeiii  where 
the  cherry  nnd  plum  mature  their  las- 
oiiias  tribute,  it  finda  precarious  tolero- 
tion*  perhaps  in  the  weedy  sward  that 
borders  some  neglected  paling  of  the 
lioiiieffteQd.  Wo  will  uut  attempt  to 
OOEoeal  our  oha^n,  as  w«  inqui^rttvelj 
piieed  the  bcautifijil  ball  where  our  Comi- 
ty Horde ultiiral  Soelety  e^diibited,  lost 
Ml,  the  wonderfiil  tropbiea  of  the  &fia- 
sou's  fruitage.  Apples  and  p(mr3,  rep- 
resented by  a  hundred  yarietiegf  beamed 
all  an^undf  in  their  pale  or  ruddy  prime ; 
and  late  peaches,  cream-colored,  golden, 
or  tinted  like  the  blush  of  love,  enchant- 
ed the  eye  from  every  side ;  but  not  a 
qulnee — a  soliUuy  orange -qamce — ^en- 
countered our  searehingglBtioes  I  Could 
we  suppose  that  thb  omission  waa  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  pomological  exhibitioD, 
wo  might,  indeed,  for  the  honor  of  the 
neighborhood,  deplore  the  local  indig- 
nity;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wotjJd 
extort  abundant  consolation  from  our 
ftttfiinmenta  in  the  geography  of  the 
Union,  and  our  knowledge  that  sec- 
tional disparagement  \m*^  often  been 
amply  repaired  by  n  just  national 
appreciation.  No  such  cheeriug  re- 
liet,  however,  exists.  The  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the 
year  1854,  upon  the  aubject  of  Agri- 
culture, recently  pubtished,  may  be 
justly  taken,  where  it  treats  of  fhtite,  u 
a  true  index  of  the  estimation  which 
the  quince  enjoys  among  fruit-growers 
geue rally  over  tte  country.  The  sec- 
tion devoted  to  fruits  embraces  neiwly 
one  huadred  page^,  and  h  compiled  in 
part  of  thirteen  reports,  which  had  been 
forwarded  from  twelve  of  the  chief  frnit- 
growiag  states  to  the  Americim  Pomo- 
bgicul  Society,  during  it«  session  at 
Boston,  m  Sept.,  lB54t  and  portly  of 
**  condensed  correspondence/*  received 
dif^ctly  from  various  points  of  the 
Unioti,  Of  the  reports^  wMcb  form  the 
tniiiQ  body  of  the  sectioii,  but  four  men- 
tion the  quince  at  all ;  and  whilst  the 
sum  of  what  is  said  axmn  the  subject, 
in  these   papers,  is  made  to  inflate  a 


space  of  eleven  Unes«  the  Inform ation 
might,  without  detriment  to  its  value, 
be  cc^mpressod  within  the  fold  of  a  sin- 
gle line  \  We  give,  as  a  sample  of  the 
curious  in  national  statistics,  tlie  cireum- 
stantial  Nourish  with  which  the  meagre  ' 
intelligence,  contained  in  one  of  thesa 
document;^  in  relation  to  qu(nc*>s»  is 
ushered  before  the  public,  by  the 
United  States  government : — "  Siait- 
m^ntof  William  Heid,  of  Etizfih€lktoim^ 

Coitniyt  Niw  Jersey,  baring  that  p&rlion 
ff  Uuir  report  wMch  rtlaie^  to  quineest 
to  the  Aimrkan  Pomological  Society, 
at  tkcir  annual  meeting  held  at  the  citif 
of  Boston^  in  September^  1854/' •  Ex- 
pectation riiea  on  tiptoe.  Here  u 
the  statement :— **  Apple  and  pei^^ 
$ha|ied  quinces  are  both  cultivated. 
The  apple -shaped  we  think  best  for 
general  cultivation,  and,  with  ordinary 
care*  pn^tluces  fine  crops."  That  anti^ 
quale (1  foible  of  the  mountain  in  travail 
will  sometimes  ste^d  irreverently  upon 
the  mind,  by  tlm  tnalignant  law  of  asso- 
ciation. The  **  condensed  coTres|>ond- 
ence''  is  comparatively  diffusive  iu  re- 
lation to  the  subject*  The  casual  no' 
tices  of  the  quince, dispersed  throughout 
this  part  of  the  section,  if  accumulated 
upon  a  single  page,  might  cover,  per- 
hapst  about  hrilf  its  face.  Gershom 
Wiborn,  of  Victor,  Ontario  Coun^, 
N-  Y.,  is  the  only  corres]x»ndentt  m 
fact,  who  esqvends  more  than  a  feather- s 
weight  of  serious  thought  upon  this 
fruit.  Thanks  to  Gershom  Wiborn,  even 
for  hia  measured  appreciation  I 

Modesty  itself  it  constFoiiied  to  oen-^ 
sure  this  degradation  of  the  quince, 
when  the  venerable  grace,  with  which 
ancient  classic  leamiug  has  invested  it, 
is  duly  considered.  This  estimable 
tree  siugtilarly  followed  the  stream  of 
civilisation,  in  its  shifting  ooursot 
through  early  time.  We  first  faintly 
perceive  it  thiough  the  chinks  of  mythi- 
cal antiquity,  in  its  native  Crete,  ex- 
panding Its  golden  fruit  amidst  the  ear- 
Ueat  dawn  of  science  and  literature. 
Thence  it  probably  passed,  aa  a  com- 
paniou-piece,  with  the  laws  of  Minos  to  1 
tho  continent,  where,  we  know,  it  em- 
bellished  the  clastb  plaius  of  Greece, 
during  the  era  of  their  so rp Hissing  glory. 
In  genial  fellowship  with  iiterataro  and 


•  Other  portjom  of  thi«  "report,"  r^r&n  here  aail  tbefe  Ibroagli  the  »eetieu  in  relatian  to  the 
frulla  of  N-  J.,  form  v«lafthie  eoutj-ibatiotiii,  aad  abeutid  wiih  iat(trt;«L  * 
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the  arts,  it  was  afterwards  domei^ticated 
In  Italy.  The  charming  entliusiaflm, 
which  imptfUed  the  peui*  of  ancicDt 
naturalists^  when  thoy  det^cribed  the 
maltxfanous  excellencea  of  this  fruit,  h 
unusually  refreshing.  We  are  assured 
by  the  elegant  Culumtllat  who  scattered 
inoensa  upon  the  altar  of  its  virtue.^, 
that  it  contributes  to  Lenlth  as  well  aa 
pl&asnreHi  The  elder  Pliny,  with  the 
fond  instinct  of  the  true  pomolngiat, 
eloquently  desoanta  upon  its  valuable 
properties,  and  paints  the  tree,  as  it  ap- 
pearcd  about  Rome,  with  its  branchoa 
depending  to  the  ground,  jeweled  with 
atarry  fruit.  In  fact,  the  clever  criti- 
cijams  of  thii*  eiidy  nritaralist  soon  bo- 
ooiuQ  lost,  amidst  his  eo chanting  pane- 
gy  rics.  Different  Tarie  tie  a  of  the  *|mneo 
(more  than  we  possess  now),  ha  tolls  ua, 
were  cultiTatcd  in  profusion  throughout 
Italy  I  both  for  ornamental  and  uacful 
intonts.  Like  the  orange  and  lemon  in 
our  northern  etates,  it  a^>pears  some* 
dmes  to  have  beea  grown  fancifully  in 
boxes,  which  were  exposed  for  admira- 
tion in  the  ante-chambers  of  tl»j  great. 
Its  healtlv-irnparting  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties aro  extolled  to  the  heurons. 
Never  did  our  modem  tomato^  whose 
supposed  jino  hygienic  quaHtiea,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  siuce,  almost  in- 
vested it  with  the  character  of  apanacea» 
©licit  higher  praises.  The  warmth  of 
our  ingenioua  autlior,  enlivening  his 
classic  ptige,  must  incntably  fill  the 
modern  admirer  of  the  quince  with  en- 
during delight;  but  pos^fibly  a  less  ami- 
ble  fleritiuieut  may  triumph,  for  n  mo- 
ment t  at  one  point,  (shame  upon  his 
pride  I )  when  he  finds  this  Roman  com- 
mander and  dignified  sage  vfduntarily 
humiliating  his  patrician  mind  to  com^ 
peto  with  rustic  housewives  in  their 
own  province  of  empiricism.  In  these 
plebeian  lists,  ho  affirajs  the  juice 
nf  raw  quinces  to  be  im  infallible  re- 
medy for  phthisic,  dropsy,  and  the 
spleen  1 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  effusions 
of  Virgil's  genius,  tlie  beautiful  lament 
of  tho  shepTierd  Damon  in  the  eighth 
Eclogue,  honors  the  quince  by  placing 
it  among  the  select  exponents  of  a 
higher  order  of  nature — hypo  the  tic  ally 
conceived  to  illut^trate  the  irremediable 
determination  of  tho   lover's   despair* 


The  conception  was  suggt^sted  by  the 
third  Idyl  of  Lucretiiis,  We  copy  some 
lines  to  our  purpose : — 

'*  Nunc  et  oves  oltro  fagiat  Inpua,  aurea  dnns^ 
MaJa  fcimnt  c^ncrcuB,  aarciBcirii  lloreat  alnuSt 
Pirtijuia  corticibiis  a u dent  (floctra  myricBBi"'* 

With  the  first  triumph  of  letters  in 
modem  Europe,  the  quince  oncn  more 
glimmers  upon  our  view.  The  genial, 
robust  taste  of  England,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  edu- 
cated by  her  Spensers  and  Shake- 
speare s,  her  Ealeighs  and  Baooiag,  aa- 
signed  it  its  appropriate  place  among 
tho  gems  of  the  orchard.  We  find 
in  Poaohem^s  **  Emblems/'  publtglied 
in  1613,  the  following  descnption  of 
a  fruit  inclosure  belonging  to  that 
period : — 

**Tlje  Poniifia  peaefa,  and  fniitral  qtiince, 
A II J  there  the  furvrnrd  nlnmnd  grow, 

Wi(h  eJiBrric'H  kiio\rite  mi  lon^  ttniefitiilM ; 
Tlie  winter  vvdrdtMi,  ^robnrd'e  |»ndi?; 

The  philUbort  that  luiYm  iho  vale, 
All  J  ti'd  quooa  appki  ao  envide 

Of  iebuol  boii!Sj  paBEini^  by  the  pale/* 

^  Wo  turn,  with  undisguised  satisfac- 
tion, from  die  degeneracy  of  taste 
around  u$,  to  peruse  tho  eloquent  ini' 
port  of  this  early  picture,  in  whioh  we 
discover  the  quince  enjoying  its  ancient 
peerage  among  peiiches,  almotida,  aad 
cherries,  and  mamtaining  an  equal  state 
beside  the  august  queen -apple.  We 
nj'c  ledj  by  this  survey^  to  admire,  mote 
than  ever,  the  noble  sense  of  upprccia- 
tion  which  distinguished  tho  Augustan 
ago  of  England, 

Among  fruits  prepared  for  the  table, 
the  quince  affords  the  most  healthful 
of  simple  domestic  lururies.  An  ex- 
quisite edible  it^,  therefore,  ahn^st  ax- 
cluded  from  our  dailj^  repasts,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  inengre  supply  which » 
if  grown  abundantly,  might  gladden  the 
whole  land  by  it?  virtues.  Archestratus 
ti^aveled  over  land  and  seas  to  examinet 
with  Uis  own  eyes,  the  esculents  and 
culinary  aits  of  different  nations,  that 
he  mighti  by  now  discoveries,  improve 
the  voluptuousness  of  the  table  at  borne. 
We  cherish  not,  indeed,  his  philosophy, 
nor  the  uj^pirations  of  Apicius,  or  Ari«- 
toienes,  or  the  English  Chesterfield,  to 
excel  in  culinary  nuesse*  and  liavo  our 
name    gratefully   invoked,   by   elegant 


*  Now  ab»  l^t  tfao  wolf  voltmtarily  fthau  the  flocks;  tlio  sot  Id  oaka  prod  nee  quince  ^  the  aldor- 
treo  flower  witb  da^odlbj,  the  Itimarieka  duttilt  from  tUdr  riudi  unetuoufl  atabcr. 
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I'picut^Sf  iLt  si^Iect  dliiucr  parties.  Our 
itim  1^  Bumewbat  plebeian,  but,  at  thfi 
same  timet  wo  imagine^  more  trulj  plii- 
l^nthTopic :  and,  we  must  oonfesst  t<» 
im  incjorrigibk*  tamper  of  idiosyncra- 
sieSt  if  it  be  thought  t)iftt  our  passian, 
for  huviiig  tliG  t^ble-u^e  of  the  qubci^ 
nxUstidGd  among  families  generally, 
•hoiild  be  prudeBtlj  suppressed;  lest, 
p«rhiip^t  likta  some  visionary  hobby i  It 
might  rai:3e  a  smile i  aud  ehroud  our 
reputation  with  the  umbrage  of  ridicule. 
It  was  Dot  the  desi^  of  ProYidi?ncp, 
we  are  sure,  that  the  qui  ace  Abould  be 
coofinedi  iu  its  gastric  u^eg,  to  poignant 
daiatiesi  aud  secluded  in  the  form  of 
jelly,  marmalade,  or  pell  acid  preserve, 
whbin  lb©  inner  pautry,  be  side  West 
lodiau  rarities.  It  possesses,  as  we 
have  E^eoAt  a  historical  right  to  a  more 
cathoiic  destiny.  Apple  p^i^tiei^  and 
"  apple  butter"  are  always  ei^ricbed  by 
the  do h cm u^,  nctdulous  seasoning  of  thi» 
fruit;  andt  among  stowed  dishes  for  the 
table,  few  are  found  to  compare  with 
the  quince  for  tbrllliBg  excellence. 
Fruit-growers  express  uneasiness  lest 
an  enlarged  culture  of  tlie  quince  tree 
might  soon  teod,  by  a  profu:^ion  of  the 
£niit,  to  cloy  the  market*  We  think 
ita  corrent  high  value,  procluimingt  us 
it  does,  the  great  excess  of  demand 
over  the  supply,  should  of  itself  allay, 
lij  «ome  extent,  the  pulse  of  apprehen- 
sion here,  ilodes,  however,  both  old 
and  new,  exist  for  preserving  thia  fruit 
^  br  the  Quantity.  Downing  nfisnres  us, 
*Wt^  **  dried  quinces  are  excellent ;" 
and  the  recent  introduction  and  geue^ 
rali£ation,  in  domestic  economy,  of  the 
hcr7n€tk  scalf  discloMi  uew  and  cheer- 
ing prospects  in  the  future?  for  the  cul- 
tivator ot  perishable  fruits,  aud  serve 


tt»  gt;e  Uh  timid  forecast  but  the  air  of 
hypocbondriao  preaeutimrnt- 

I'he  quince-tree  is  not  fastidious  in 
its  habits,  requiring,  for  its  healthy 
growth  and  productive  power,  neither  a 
rich  soil  nor  bigh  culture.  Indi^t'dt  iu  a 
genial  mould,  tlie  band  of  wisdom  will 
refrain  from  its  cultivation  altogether^ 
in  order  that  its  ,  expanding  branches, 
by  a  slower  development,  may  carry 
with  them  sttiicicnt  sotidity  to  resist  the 
dci^oloting  epidemic  to  which  it  i^  liable 
(fire  blight).  Downing,  we  are  aware, 
recommendjs  a  deep,  ffrtile  soil,  and 
tumtuil  cultivation  ;  but  thai  genial  pro- 
feij^r  of  horticultural  ^stbetice  had  not^ 
we  apprehends  duly  considered  the  evils 
to  which  a  rapid,  tender  grT>wth  exposes 
this  tree ;  or,  rather,  those  evib  have 
become  more  decided,  and  enjoy  a  more 
fatal  prevalence  since  hh  lamented 
death*  The  finest  samples  of  <^uineea 
produced  in  the  country  have  opened 
upon  thin  soils,* 

What^  in  deed  I  of  its  kind,  is  more 
truly  beautiful  than  a  full-gnitini  quince- 
orcbard,  itudded,  in  the  m tallow  days  of 
autumn,  wjtb  radiant  fruit,  like  globes 
of  gold  ?  Ko  wonder  the  classic  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  if  our  conjecture  in 
reference  to  it  be  oorreot,  professed  eo 
potent  a  charm  for  the  mighty  kuiglits- 
errant  of  mythology  I  No  wonder  the 
genius  of  Virgil  found,  in  a  forest  of 
quinces,  the  enchanting  token  of  n  tmns- 
cendentai  style  of  nature  f  Within  iucb 
an  orchard,  tor  its  congeniality  and  sug- 
gestive force  in  the  purrrUit^  of  literature, 
we  might  not  envy  l*etrarch  his  Vat 
Ckitisaj  and  lu  sucb  a  retre^t^  with  a 
purer  frame  of  mind,  we  might  identify 
the  "Golden  Grove**  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
which  was  consecrated  to  sacred  thought. 


*  ''In  no  portifia  of  the  Umltcd Stata  hftve  1  *€c-n  qaincis  to  campiire  with  Ihmts  ffrgwn  in  tjie 
mouDlalD  rcgiim  of  North  Caroliaa,  Soutb  CftrormrL,  find  Goorgia.  lo  Ma.  county  fBiihertbniii) 
it  \A  aot  ununual  for  them  le  me^uro  fromS  to  5|  ineheq  m  diajnu^ler,  fair,  ifiinoull}^  tmd  h^nutltuX 
to  look  at  J  m  flavor,  c^unlif  not  Bupenor  to  any  I  Imve  ever  met  with.**— /*af.  OJT*  Cor,  rf 
J.  Van  Bun^  «/  Ctsirkt^Uk^  Georgia. 
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k    WORD    FOR    MEN'S    RIGHTS. 


THE  notioni!  wliich  rule  inaido  of 
men* a  heads,  and  the  phrases  in 
vagiie  to  represent  th*?iii  aro  hardly  leaa 
liable  to  fluctuation  thtm  is  the  fashiun 
of  the  outward  adornment,  whether  by 
haU,  caps,  bonnets,  periwigs,  ur  pow- 
dftr.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  scarce- 
ly atiythiog  was  so  much  talked  of  ns 
tie  rights  (if  man*  Where  tliia  phmse 
came  from,  we  cannot  tell*  It  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  irriter  of  prior  date 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Jumea 
Otia  used  it  in  his  fiiraous  trnet  on  the 
Rights  of  the  American  Colonics,  nor  are 
w©  aware  of  any  earlier  appearauco  of  it 
in  print*  Sudden,  however,  and  obscure 
aa  tts  first  appearance  was,  it  took,  tmd 
soon  becanxe  one  of  the  most  fnshion- 
able  of  phrases.  It  played  a  great  part 
in  the  American  Revolution.  It  found 
ita  way  into  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  into  the  fundamental 
laws  of  most  of  our  Htatos*  It  played 
a  still  greater  part  in  the  French  revo- 
lution* Ten  or  a  dozen  French  consti- 
tutions, more  or  Iests»  were  foLtnded  upon 
it.  Thomiis  Paine  wroto  a  famous 
book,  with  this  title.  For  a  while,  no- 
thing was  so  much  talked  of  us  tho 
rights  of  man— talked  of^  wo  say— for, 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  tho  thiriity 
Indian,  so  with  rei?ped|  to  these  rights, 
it  was  pretty  much  all  talk,  with  very 
little  cider. 

In  sixty  years,  however,  fashions 
have  changed.  The  rights  of  man 
—once  in  everybody's  mouth— are  sel- 
dom heai'd  ot  now- a -day  is — unless  it 
be  in  an  alxilitiou  convention — or,  if 
mentioned  at  all,  in  Congrciis  and  other 
respectable  places,  these  rights,  once 
the  hope  of  humanity,  are  referred  to* 
only  to  be  sneered  at,  as  a  flourish  of 
rhetoric — a  chimera  of  the  imagination* 

Still,  wc  are  not  h^ft  speechless  nor 
hopeless.  Hope  atill  remains  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  boi,  with  a  fine  sounding 
phrase  to  back  it.  Let  the  men  go  to 
the  deuce.  What  of  that  ?  Does  not 
lovely  woman  still  remain  to  us  ?  To* 
day,  the  fashionable  phrase  is— wo- 
man's rights. 

The  women  have  discovered,  or  think 
they  have,  that  they  are,  and  long  havo 
heen  tyrannij£ed  over,  m  the  mof^t  nrulal 
manner,  by  society,  tlie  laws,  and  their 
husbmids.  Woman's  rights  is  now 
the  watch- word  of  a  new  movement  for 


iocial  reform,  and  even  for  polittcal 
revolution — the  women,  among  oth«*r 
things,  claiming  to  vote. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  gene* 
ral  outcries  are  net  commonly  raisftd^ 
without  some  reason.  They  are  the 
natural  espressions  of  pain  and  nnsatia- 
fied  desire.  It  whj*  not  without  reason 
thut  America  and  Europe,  t*> wards  lli« 
close  of  the  last  century,  raised  tlio  rrj 
of  the  rights  of  man ;  and  so,  we  diir« 
say,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  tho 
rights  of  woman  are  now  dinged  into 
our  ears*  Nor  is  this  cry  without  a 
marked  effect,  not  merely  upon  maimeTis 
aud  society,  but  also  upon  laws.  Al- 
most all  ciur  state  legislatm*es  are  at 
work,  with  more  ov  less  diligence  and 
enthusiasm,  modifying  their  Ftatute 
books,  under  the  innnence  of  tliis  new 
zcah  T<i  tliat  we  do  not  object*  Put- 
nam is  for  reform,  Putnam  is  fcir 
progress,  Putnam  ig  for  woman's 
riglits;  but  also  for  man^s  rights — far 
everybody's  rights ;  and,  in  tlmt  s*pmt* 
we  aro  going  to  offer  a  few  hint-s  U> 
our  legislators,  whoso  vaulting  2i>al,  liii 
behiilf  of  the  ladies,  sec-ms  a  little  in 
dangcT  of  ovcrleai»ing  itnelt,  und  jolriog 
on  t'other  aide.  It  is  well  to  Htand 
straight,  but  not  well  to  tmnblc  over 
backward,  in  attempting  to  do  so. 

Those  who  go  about  to  modify  our 
existing  laws,  as  to  the  relation  of  hus* 
baud  and  wit'e,  will  do  well  to  refieet 
that  the  old  English  common  law  on 
tliis  subject,  if  it  be  a  rude  ma}  barba^ 
reus  By  stem,  little  suited  to  ourailvaneed 
and  I'efiued  state  of  society — ^which  we 
do  not  deny— is  also  a  consisLent  and 
logical  system^  of  which  tho  different 
parts  mutually  rest  upon  and  sustain 
each  other.  In  the  repair,  or  modilicn- 
tion  of  such  a  system,  it  is  material  tliat 
every  part  of  it  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Changes  in  one  part  will  in- 
volve and  require  change  a  in  other 
part4  ;  otherwise,  alterations,  made  with 
a  view  only  to  re  her  a  tlie  wife  from  ty- 
ranny and  oppression,  may  work  a  cor- 
responding injustice  to  tljo  husband. 
Nor  ore  the  changes  already  made  in 
our  laws,  partly  by  legislation  mid  part- 
ly by  usage,  free  from  glaiing instcnoea 
of  this  sort. 

The  English  common  law  makes 
husband  tlie  guardian  end  master  of  th 
wife,  who  stands  to  him  in  tho  relatioa" 
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'  a  child  tind  a  ^rvnnt^  In  TirtuQ  of 
i  f  ulntion,  the  Imsilmnd  is  le^aU?  re-> 
aponglbJe  for  the  acts  of  the  wife.  If 
&ho  alaodert  or  a«aaultfl  her  neigh  bor^ 
hib  i^  joined  with  t}\e  wife  in  the  action 
to  recover  doinageSf  und  he  aloue  is  le- 
gally ret^poDsiblo  for  the  axnot^nitof  dam^ 
ug!?s  recovered,  even  to  the  exteot  of 
b^iPK  seat  to  jail  ui  default  of  pajment* 
He  IS  likewbe  respaosible  ^ir  dt^bts 
oontmcted  by  the  mfe  to  the  satne  ox- 
tent  til  at  a  father  is  responsible  for  the 
debt^^  of  hid  minor  children.  Eren  in 
criminal  proceedings,  it  Is  he  who  must 
paji  or  go  to  jail  for  not  pnjing  the 
tinea  imposed  on  his  wife ;  and  there  mte 
many  cases*  even  cases  of  felony,  in 
which  the  wife*  acting  in  concert  with 
H«^r  husbandi  i^  excused  from  all  punish- 
ment, on  the  presumption  that  she  acts 
by  bis  compukjoti,  though  in  fact  she 
may,  as  in  tho  noted  oase  of  Macbeth*! 
wifu,  have  been  the  instigmtor.  Public 
opinion  goes  eren  forther  than  the  law, 
and  holdk  the  huf^band  acofmntableT  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  all  mi  she  ha  vi  or*! 
and  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  his 
wff^  Not  only  is  ha  to  watch  that  she 
not  steal,  lie  is  to  watch  that  she 
ddes  not  flirt,  and  eyery  species  of  infi- 
delity* or  even  of  levity  on  her  part,  in» 
^ts  no  less  diE^gnico  upon  him  tlian 
upon  her — di^^grace  which  the  received 
code  of  honor  requires  turn  to  revene© 
upon  the  male  deliiiquent  not  only  in 
defiance  of  tlio  bvT  which  forbids  all 
breQehea  of  the  peace,  but  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life. 

The  law  and  public  opinion  having 
anciently  imposed  nU  these  heavy  obli* 
gations  on  the  husband,  very  logically 
and  reasonably  proceeded  to  invest  him 
with  CO rresponaing  powers  and  authori- 
ty. Standing  to  the  wife,  a»  ho  was 
made  to  stand,  in  the  relation  of  father 
and  master,  the  law  very  rpasonably  in- 
vested him  with  all  the  rights  and  an- 
thoritr  of  a  father  and  a  master,  How^ 
indoed,  was  he  to  oxercise  the  authority 
and  to  fiMUthe  obligalions  which  the 
law  and  public  opinion  imposed  upon 
him,  of  rtgulfttmg  the  conduct  of  his 
wife,  unlen  iiiT«Sed  at  the  same  time 
with  means  boOi  of  awe  and  coercion  ? 
Accordingly  I  the  law  and  usage  of  Eng- 
land authori^d  the  hushand  to  chastise 
his  wife — in  a  moderate  manner — em- 
ploying for  that  purpose  a  rod  not 
thicker  than  hiw  finger.  The  husband 
WEB  ako  entitled  to  the  persooal  custody 
of  his  wife,  and  was  autboHzcd  in  proper 
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cases — ^if,  for  instance,  she  seemed  dis- 
posed to  run  off  with  another  man — ^to 
lock  her  upt  and,  if  need  were,  to  keep 
her  on  bread  and  water. 

Now  these,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  extensive  powers — harsh  and  bar- 
barous powers,  if  you  please— though 
the  law  always  contemplated  that^  in 
his  exercise  of  them,  the  husband  wouM 
be  checked  by  the  same  tenderness 
towards  the  wife  of  his  bosom  which 
tempers  the  exercise  by  the  fatlier  of  a 
similar  authority  aver  Ins  children.  But 
however  exteniave,  however  hart«h  or 
barbarous  the  powers  of  the  husband 
may  be,  we  appeal  even  to  our  femde 
readers^ if,  indeed,  a  single  lemale 
has  had  patience  and  temper  to  follow 
us  thus  far — we  appeal  even  to  that  sin* 
gle  female  (or  married  one,  as  the  case 
may  be),  to  say  how,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  the  husband  to  keep  the 
wife  in  order,  to  the  extent  which  the 
law  and  public  opinion  demands  of  him, 
except  by  the  eierdse  of  these  powers, 
or  at  least  by  the  awe  which  the  known 
posiiesi^on  and  possible  exercise  of  them 
is  fitted  to  inspire  1  If  the  fractious 
child  is  neither  to  i>e  spanked  nor  shut 
up  in  the  closet*  how  is  domestlo  disci- 
pline to  be  presen'ed  ?  What  more 
efifectuai  sedattvo  to  an  excited  and  nn- 
governable  temper,  which  might  pro- 
voke botli  suits  for  assault  and  actions 
for  slander,  than  retirement  in  one's 
closet  with  the  door  locked  and  a  glass 
of  cold  water  to  cool  one's  burning 
tongue? 

And  so  of  aaother  ^at  topic  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
woman's  rights — the  power  which  the 
husband  has  by  the  common  law  over 
the  wife's  property.  He  being  respon- 
sible for  her  debts  and  her  acts,  and  be- 
ing bound  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  children,  has,  as  a  corollary  tliereto, 
the  custody  and  dispositiou  of  the  wife's 
property,  if  she  chances  to  inherit  or 
to  acquire  any^ — which,  unfortunately, 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  where  these 
notions  of  woman^s  rights  most  exten- 
sively prevail,  is.  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
but  toi5  seldom  the  case* 

Such  are  the  relative  rights  and  du* 
ties  of  the  husband  under  the  old  Eng- 
lish common  law.  Under  this  law 
a  husband  is  not  a  mere  chimera,  a 
surd  and  impossible  quantity*  There 
is  a  logical  consistency  about  him*  He 
is,  as  Korace  says  of  the  stoic  philoso^ 
pher,  ttrtt  et  r&tuhtius^  round  and  whole, 
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annod  tit  all  point*,  pmvidcd  witb  pow* 
ers  udt^qufite  to  the  dutj<!d  C3ipecti'd  of 
bim- 

In  Aoienca  we  Imxe  no  sncli  hns- 
bttods.  I.*ong  before  the  cty  i^f  wo- 
maniii*  rights  wim  i»[>t?nljr  Ttiisc^d,  tlio 
(KJwers  and  prtsrogaiives  of  the  Ameri- 
can husband  hud  teen  gradually  undcr- 
niined.  Uaage  superseded  law»  awd 
trouipled  it  under  foot*  Bi^uliiiieiit  put 
iogical  consigteuey  at  defiance,  and  the 
Americiui  husband  baa  thus  becooto  a 
legal  monster,  a  logical  JmiKi&»lbility, 
requirL'd  to  fly  without  wings^  tmd  to 
run  without  feet. 

Women  eare  notbmg  for  logic,  but 
they  have  a  sense  of  justice  and  tender 
hearts,  and  to  their  seuM-  of  justice  wo 
coutidyutly  appeal.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  men  are  so  ghy  in  taking  upou 
them  tbe  TesponsLbilities  of  the  married 
state  ]  Those  responsibilities  all  re- 
main exactly  as  in  old  timegn,  while  the 
means  of  adequaiely  meeting  them  are 
either  entirely  taken  away*  or  arc  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  io.  By  the  law  aa  it 
now  is,  we  believe  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  tbe  huiband  cannot  lay  his  fin- 
ger tm  hia  wife  in  th<?  way  of  chastise^ 
ment  eieept  at  tbe  risk  of  being  com- 
phuned  of  for  asisftult  and  hattery,  and, 
perhaps,  sued  for  a  dirorco.  and  (which 
IS  wor^e  than  either)  of  btiing  pro- 
nounced by  his  neighbors  a  brutal  feUow, 
The  nominal  custody  of  the  person  of 
the  wifei  which  the  law  still,  in  some  of 
the  states,  afiects  to  bestow  upon  the 
husbandi  in  a  mere  Ulusion,  It  bo  at> 
tempts  to  lock  her  up,  she  can  sue  out 
her  hubtm  carpus t  and  obligu  him  to 
pay  the  espensea  of  it ;  and  it  she  wii^h- 
m  to  i(ui£  her  husband's  houae,  and  go 
elsewhere,  he  has  no  means  of  compel- 
ling her  to  return.  He  may  sue  those  witb 
whom  she  takes  refuge,  for  karljoriog 
her,  but  if  he  obtain  damages  at  all,  they 
will  be  only  nominal.  In  many  of  the 
etat^a*  laws  bare  been  enacted  and 
soon  will  be  in  all  of  them,  ^^ng  the 
wife  tho  eiclnaivo  control  of  her  own 
property,  acquired  before  or  after  mar- 
li^^,  by  gift,  inheritancef  or  her  own 
mdostiT* 

Whife  the  wife  is  thus  rendered  to  a 
great  exi«?nt  independent  of  her  hus- 
band, he,  by  a  strange  ineonsistency, 
is  itill  held,  both  by  taw  and  public  opi* 
uioHi  just  as  resjiponsiblo  for  her  a^  be- 
fore* The  old  aud  reaionablo  maidm, 
that  he  who  donees  must  pay  the  piper, 
doea  not  Apply  to  wives — &ey  dance. 


and  tlie  hu^baJid  pays.  To  stieli  an 
extent  U  thh  carried,  tliat  if  the  wif* 
beats  her  hu<sl>and,  and  Ijc/hsiiiiig'  no 
{iUthority  to  pani^^h  her  in  kind*  cipplien 
to  the  criminal  courts  for  redress,  sh© 
will  be  fined  for  assault  and  batlery, 
which  fine  he  mn»t  pay*  t*ven  tln^ugb 
she  haa  plenty  of  money  of  h©r  (»wt»» 
or,  in  default  of  paying,  go  to  jnU ! 
Such  cases  are  by  no  m&ans  i>f  unprecc»>- 
den  ted  occurrence  m  our  criminrU  courta. 

Now,  what  ^enscj  or  reasoa  j*  tb4«re 
in  inakmg  tlie  husband  rcsponsihle  for 
the  licences  of  the  wife*  a  long:ue»  &ft<*r 
be  has  lost  all  power  to  control  it  ?  If 
the  wife  is  to  hold  her  pmpcrtj  sepa- 
rately, ought  she  not  to  be  sued  sepn- 
mtely,  both  for  debta  and  damans] 
If  her  property  ought  not  to  go  to  pay 
the  husband* 3  debts,  why  ought  his  tr»go 
to  pay  hers  1  If  the  husband  lias  lost  tho 
power  to  control  the  goings  m  and  run- 
nings out  of  the  wife,  why  out^'lit  publJo 
opinion  to  hold  him  any  longer  rctpona* 
ible  tljerefor? 

We  have  no  objee6on  to  on  amend- 
ment of  the  law  in  relation  to  husband 
and  wife.  Public  opinion  demands  it 
The  progress  of  society  reqaires^  it. 
But  the  new  wiue  ought  not  to  bo  pul 
into  old  bottler,  nor  the  old  garuicitts 
to  be  patched  with  new  pieces,  lest,  && 
tbe  proverb  sayg,  the  rent  bo  subdo 
Worse  thtui  before. 

But  there  is  yet  another  recent  in- 
novation in  the  law,  liable  to  dtill  moro 
serious  objections.  Not  content  with 
placing  tbe  unfortuttate  husl>and  in  an 
absurd  aud  anomalous  condition,  not 
content  witli  s^tiU  demanding  of  him 
certain  duties  and  obligations,  at  the 
some  time  that  he  is  deprivtnl  of  tb<» 
powers  and  the  rights  essential  to  tbtrir 
fulfiUmeuti  reducing  him  in  fact  to  a  pi>* 
sition  hardly  less  ridicidousi  and  not  at 
all  less  embarrassing,  than  that  of  a 
short-tail  bull  in  tly-time^ — tlie  law 
{tm  if  conscious  that,  before  entering 
hi  to  such  an  unequal  alliance ,  the  men 
would  grow  pretty  critical  as  to  tiio 
personal  qualitieB  of  the  women  In 
whose  power  they  wer«f  about  so  com* 
pletely  to  place  themselves)  seek  a  lo 
entrap  us  mto  matrimony  against  our 
inclinations,  by  holding,  as  it  doeii,  that 
m^y  man  who  shows  signs  of  harbig 
been  impressed  by  a  woman,  beoom^ss;, 
if  she  U  single,  lier  lawful  prize,  and  i» 
bound  to  marry  her  if  sbe  iitsists  upou 
it,  or  else— Stan tl  a  suit  fur  brt'aeh  of 
promiie. 
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Tboiigli  srnls  for  breadi  of  proml^ 
of  mamage  are  coieparatiTely  a  recent 
iHing^  in  order  fully  to  understand  their 
uattire  it  is  necessary  to  ^  buck  to 
the  djirk  ages.  We  pretend  to  be  pro- 
testonts  ;  we  rail  against  the  popish 
cborch ;  yet  in  bow  many  important 
nmttt  rs  are  we  Ftill  the  mere  slaves  and 
tools  of  that  church !  Tbe  canon  Irtw 
was  one  of  the  most  crafty  devices  of 
tba  oiiddla  age  theocracy,  and  is  a 
standing  topic  of  reproach  again i??t  ca- 
tbolictsm  ;  and  jet  in  the  moi^t  delicate 
of  all  our  relations,  that  of  inarrin|^ 
and  divor^Cf  we  protestants  are  to  tbia 
day  gubstantiallj  ^vemed  by  tbo  q^ 
nnn  law !  The  canon  hiw  was  made  by 
monks,  men  forbidden  to  many  them* 
selves,  and  therefore  d**i*titnte  of  any 
i>ersonal  experience  by  win  eh  to  shape 
tlnir  legislation  on  thiij  subject.  They 
had,  indeed,  the  EAjmaa  law  us  their 
gukk%  but  thit  they  departed  from  in 
tbe  moit  essential  partiealarsi  as  bein^f 
altogether  too  reasonable  to  eoit  their 
a^eotia  theories  or  eerve  their  purpose, 
The  raooka  who  made  the  canon  law 
li  ioked  upon  marriage  as  a  m^n^ual  and 
unholy  state,  only  tu  he  tolerated  in  the 
grg^  laity t  to  prevent  Bomethiiig  worse ; 
and  tiiey  seem  to  have  exerted  tbelr 
whole  ingenuity  to  reader  this  sinful 
c^mdltioti  aa  unoomfortahle  as  possible* 
Hence  tfae  excessive  bostilitj  of  the 
canon  law  to  divorce,  it  being  held  a 
just  ponislunent  of  the  immorality  of 
marrying  at  all  that  pcr&ons  unsuitably 
or  unhappily  married  should  be  kfpt 
during  their  natural  lives  tied  tt^gether 
neck  and  heels,  so  that  their  term  eats 
in  this  world  might  give  them,  as  it 
were*  a  relishing  foretaiite  of  what  msr* 
ried  sinners  had  to  expect  in  the  neit 
But  while  nnhappy  marrioges  were  thus 
curbed  with  a  perpetuity  beyond  the 
reach  of  tbe  parties  or  the  law,  the  iu- 
geinbus  caiionists  at  the  same  time 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  every 
bappy  oonple  the  terror  of  an  involun- 
tary and  forced  separation,  which 
fihould  unmarry  them  and  bastardize 
Ihi'ir  children.  One  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  this  devilish  purpose  wai 
the  doctrine  of  pre-contracts.  A  pro- 
mise to  many  was,  according  to  tbe 
canon  law,  equivalent  to  a  marriage, 
and  every  subsequent  marriage  to  an- 
olh«r  party,  pendmg  the  life  of  the  party 
I  to  whom  tbe  promise  had  been  made, 
waa  TXtiatod  by  it  The  CfUionisb  even 
want  so  far  as  to  allow  suit^  for  tlie 


ftpecific  performance  of  these  tnarriag© 
contract* — tbe  officers  of  tlicir  courts^ 
on  the  suit  of  some  disappointed  virgin, 
entering  the  hoasehold  of  love,  break- 
ing np  the  family,  Htigmutiziog  tbe  wo- 
man as  a  concubine  and  her  children 
as  illegitimnte,  and  compelling  tbe  man 
to  take  his  legal  wife — as  by  virtue  of 
some  pretended  pre-contract  ebe  was 
held  to  be — ^into  bis  bouse  and  bis  bed. 
It  is  from  this  canon bt  doctrine  of  pre- 
ooik tracts  that  our  suits  for  breach  of 
promise  ate  derived.  The  common  law, 
indeed,  being  tbe  work  of  ruder  hands, 
Is  igxionmt  of  that  hene^ctal  process 
of  fbe  Homan  law — the  suit  for  specific 
performance*  In  the  case  of  the  non- 
performance of  a  contract,  the  common 
law  contentit  itself  with  attempting  to 
set  matters  right,  by  awarding  damages 
for  the  non-performance.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  even  this  defect  in  the  com- 
mon law  wai*  a  yerj  fortunate  tlnng,  as 
otherwise,  instead  of  merely  having 
damages  to  pay  for  refusing  to  marry 
aga!ni$t  our  iucliaationf  we  might  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  ring- holt  of 
specific  performance,  and  forced  into 
tbe  yoke  any  bow. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  womaii  of  any 
delicacy  or  self-respect  ever  would  or 
ever  does  bring  a  suit  for  breach  of 
promL^e  of  marriage.  That  may  he 
so ;  still  nothing  pre 'rents  a  great  many 
women,  who  would  be  entirely  unwilling 
to  confess  to  any  deficiency  of  delicacy 
or  self-respect,  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  law,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
of  the  pubiie  sentiment  out  of  wbii3i 
the  law  grows  and  which  suatains  itn,  to 
force  their  once  lovers,  but  lovers  no 
loager,  into  a  reluctant  and  repugnant 
marriage  ceremony.  Whose  private 
eiperience  does  not  enable  bini  to  re- 
count instances,  in  which  men  of  sensi- 
bility and  honor  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  thus  forced  into  unsuitable 
matches,  of  which  the  nnfortunate  re- 
sult has  corresponded  with  tbo  inauspi- 
cious beginning?  Contairy  to  every 
principle  of  common  sense,  as  well  as 
to  every  instinct  of  sentiment,  as  are 
suits  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage, yet  undoubtedly  they  are  fully 
sustained  by  tbe  prevailing  public  son- 
timent.  Otherwise  it  would  bo  im- 
possible to  explain  tbe  extravagant 
lengths  to  wblcn  courts  have  gone  in 
inferring  a  promise  of  marriage  from 
the  most  trivial  circumstances — wait- 
ing on  a  lady  borne  from  church;  go- 
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mg  to  Bee  hcT  of  a  Saturday  night; 
asking  her  twice  uf  a  wbter  to  a  bull ; 
coiTegpon*lmg  with  her,  though  nothing 
\A  iotd  in  the  letteriis  about  love  or  mar- 
riage ;  alio  wing  her  to  dam  your  stock- 
ings. There  is,  indeed,  no  circum- 
stanoc,  however  light  or  trivial,  upon 
which  the  busy  tongue*  of  a  country 
parish  gpt  up  a  rumor  of  an  en  ^age- 
men  t^  wfiich  is  not  held  aoiply  sufficifirnt 
by  our  courts  of  law  U>  establish  the 
fact  of  a  piomiae  of  itiarrioge,  and  to 
lay  the  fouDdation  of  a  euit  for  dam- 
ages. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  thei^  extreme 
coses  that  we  rest  our  opposition-  Wo 
object  to  the  proceeding  in  any  case, 
no  matter  how  solemn  and  formal  the 
promiie,  nor  how  often  renewed*  We 
object  to  the  whole  idea  of  obligation 
in  such  a  ease,  and,  of  coutie,  to  the 
enforcement  of  such  supposed  obligation 
by  law.  The  whole  tbJng  is  a  gross 
abuie — to  speak  the  truth — a  scandal- 
ous abt»mination-  The  very  idea  of 
niarriage,  according  to  any  but  the 
grossest  and  lowest  conception  of  it, 
implies  the  free  and  full  eotiietit  of  both 
the  parties  to  it.  On  the  part  of  the 
man,  if  not  of  ^  the  woman,  it  implies 
something  raore*  not  a  mere  tactt  con- 
scut,  but  a  forward,  active,  joyous  con* 
sent-  A  great  deal  of  sympathy  has 
b^en  expended  over  women  forced  by 
tyrannical  fathers  to  give  their  bonds 
without  their  hearts.  A  miserable  case, 
truly,  but  d together  less  miserable  than 
that  of  a  man,  drawn,  by  a  false  sense 
of  bouor  and  a  ridiculous  public  opinionp 
to  speak  a  pttblio  lie^  arid,  in  the  fa<^e 
of  God  and  man,  to  pledge  himself  as  a 
hnstiand.,  when  he  fejiow^  he  cannot  be 
oae.  AH  promises  are  made  with  this 
implied  reservation — that  he  who  pro- 
mises shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  fulfilL 
This  is  trae  even  of  mercantilo  promises. 
No  man  is  held  to  be  under  any  moral 
obligation  to  pay  his  debts,  any  further 
than  he  has  the  means  to  pay ;  and  upon 
giving  np  the  property  that  be  has,  our 
insolvent  laws  wjU  discharge  him  from 
the  legal  obligation,  A  promise  to 
marry  carries  with  it  the  implied  reser- 
vation that  he  who  pfi>nii»es  eball  con- 
tinue to  love.  The  promise  is  not,  and 
is  not  understood  to  be,  either  by  him 
who  makes,  or  her  who  receives  it,  a 
promi?^o  merely  to  assume  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility of  nianiage;  it  is  a  promise 
to  assume  the  moral  and  sentimental 
responsibilities  also  ]  and  Ift  by  change 


of  eircumstauees  or  change  of  mind*  it 
hm  become  tmpossfible  to  fulfil  oae  part 
of  the  promise,  if  it  is  impossihle  to  lovo, 
the  whole  necessanlyfalls  to  the  ground. 
What  is  the  object  and  intent  of 
that  intimacy  called  an  enp^ment  of 
marriage,  unless  to  enable  the  parties 
to  live  together  in  that  freedom  of  inter* 
course  which  the  mutual  eipectatioo  of 
marriage  inspires,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  giving  them  an  insight  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  into  each  other's  cha- 
racter, and  an  opportunity  of  repeiitaiice 
and  retraction  before  taking  the  irrevo* 
cable  step  !  And  if  thb  be  the  object 
of  ail  engiigement — as  who  will  veotnne 
to  say  it  is  not— how  absurd  to  hold  a 
man  bound  to  marryt  by  the  very  pro- 
cess of  seeking  to  discover  whether  it 
will  be  judicious  for  him  to  marry  or 
not? 

Of  all  miserable  things  in  thts  world 
of  misery,  a  miserable  marriagf^  is  the 
most  mise ruble,  yet  every  acute  observ- 
er must  buve  noticed  that  the  misery 
of  many  of  these  marriages  arisen  finom 
causes  too  immaterial,  so  to  speak,  too 
spiritual  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
caflnid  observer*  At  a  time  when  our 
eonrts  and  our  legi  slat  urea  are  besieged 
by  wives  and  hui^bands  struggling  lo  get 
nd  of  uncongenial  partners ;  when  9l* 
laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce  are  loudlT 
complained  of  in  so  many  ijuarter^,  a^ 
ffliling  to  alford  that  relief  which  they 
ought,  one  measure,  it  would  serm,  mi  glit 
suit  equally  well  both  the  friends  find 
the  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  div4>rce. 
An  ounce  of  prBvention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  core.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  those  married  persons  to  separate, 
who  have  beoome  not  merely  tire^^me, 
but  hateful  to  each  other:  but  how 
much  better  to  avoid  the  blunder  of 
bringing  such  people  together!  Divorce 
at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  aftt^r  the 
marriage  has  been  eonsunimated,  and 
especially  after  children  are  born,  is 
limited  to  some  very  weighty  objections ; 
but  what  can  be  the  objection  to  allovr- 1 
ing  the  freedom  of  separation  in  c^iai^ft 
where  no  marriam?  has  yet  been  cele- 
brated ?  If,  indeed,  to  seek  the  inti- 
macy of  a  lady  with  a  view  to  discover  ' 
if  she  is  fit  to  he  your  wifci  is  to  oiirry 
with  it  tlte  obligataon  to  make  her  so,  ttt 
u\\  events,  wo  are  in  no  respect  better  \ 
oft'  than  the  Chinc*!?e,  who  marry  their 
wives  without  ever  having  seen  theni. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  the  wifu^s  person 
is  concerned,  we  have  {ui   advantage 
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I  over  the  Chintimtn,  m  tbo  pHvileg©  of 

I  ieeing  io  niuch  of  it  as  sho  exbibits  to 

[  the  W(>rld  nt  Wge  in  the  street^  or  a^ 

tb@  dt^plajs  to  a  select  circle  in  a  ball- 

I  Toodi.     Lrfx>ks»  however.  In  tbijj  climate, 

I  are   not  much   ta   be  depended   upon* 

I  American  be  a  at  j  fades  wiib  marveUotis 

,  ittpidity ;  while,  as  to  the  lady's  temper. 

Mid  mental  and  tnoral  traiiSt  which  in 

©III  state  of  clnliEtttioii  are  of  at  least 

f  fiqnal  importance  with  her  face,  if  we 

are  so  impertinant  as  to  peep  Into  them, 

the  law  and  public  opinion  insist  that 

in  BO  doing  we  have  contracted  an  obM- 

[gation   to  marry  her.      Thusj  in  &ot, 


we  arc  worse  off  than  the  Cbinaman. 
He  I  if  not  suited  with  one  wife,  can  take 
another,  and  bo  on,  tiU  he  is  suited* 
We,  when  once  marriedi  are  done  for« 
We  can  neither  get  rid  of  our  uncon^ 
genial  wife  nor  take  a  congenial  on@» 
Under  thesa  clrcnmstances,  we  ought 
at  ieaiit  to  have  the  privilege  of  m&king 
a  choice  with  our  eyes  open,  and  not  be 
held  by  the  very  act  of  examination  to 
have  precluded  ourselves  from  declining 
to  accept  on  article,  which,  however 
taking  it  might  seem  at  first  Hi^ht 
proves,  on  being  more  closely  loolted 
atf  not  what  we  wanted* 
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Aftba  cRralval  comei  lent ;  after  the  *^ 

eess  of  f^^ver,  tbe  r^aetioa ;  and  after  the 

f  book-pklliora  of  tb^  holiday  fleaBoUf  a  de- 

I  ^letioa  as  remarki^bl^.      Last  month,  we 

I  were  overwhelmed  with  nc^w  pablicatloni, 

wcid  this  month  we  are  compelled  to  hunt 

Ibem  up.     Yet,  the   moQth  fans  not  he  on 

dent  in  lUerary  interest,  In  ibstt  it  has 

the  close  of  the  great  contest 

etween  the  pubMsber^  and  the  critics-^ 

eoQtest  which,  at  one  time,  threatened  to 

^  become  a  protracted  Crimean  campaign. 

I  We  are  not  going  to  revive  the  dilute, 

^  Bar  even  state  the  grounds  of  it.  lest  we 

I  liiotild  itftte  tbea  wrongly  ;  but,  we  mean 

lo  lay,  that  we  are  glad  that  it  occurred, 

and  to  exprem  a  hope  that  good  may  coms 

out  of  it  to  bwlh  parties. 

It  is  uoirersally  felt,  we  tKlieve,  that 
the  literary  criticism  of  our  newspapers  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  It  Is  neither  Intel- 
Hgent  nor  just ;  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  rfstem  of  Indlacrlminate  laudation  and 
puffi^ry^  Books,  which  are  not  ooty  utterly 
woriblesfl,  but  pemiclona  in  the  extreme, 
we  have  seen  praised,  in  such  terms  as  a 
coQ^ienUotyi  writer  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  um  in  regard  ta  the  master-pieces 
of  enunent  genius  ;  and  that,  too,  by  crit- 
ics who  set  up  to  he  no  iDcooslderable  nn- 
thOTities.  We  have  seen  novels,  that  were 
tiu  grammatical,  traahy,  immoral,  aiid  silly, 
deaeribed  ai  worki  of  high  art,  and  the 
ftuthofi  of  then  placed  on  a  level  wiib 
Scott,  Dkkens,  and  Thackeray.     It  was 


only  ^e  other  day — though  we  are  not 
green — that  we  were  rndqoed  to  purchaae 
one  of  these  on  the  strength  of  notices  which 
we  read  in  two  of  the  leading  papeni  of 
this  city,  and  had  not  pemeed  more  tbsn 
fifty  pages  of  it,  when  we  were  compelled 
to  0ing  it  ont  of  the  wiodow,  into  a  con> 
genial  mud*pool,  where  we  hope  it  Rtill 
reiia.  It  waa  a  aentiment&l,  inflated,  half- 
cra^y  rigmarole^  without  characterSt  dc- 
script ioQs,  thoughts^,  or  feelinga,  and  yet 
it  had  been  pronounced  one  of  **  the  most 
juitractif  e  and  eatertainlog  romance  of  the 
day,"  *'  full  of  flue  inslgbt/'  **  abonnding 
in  humor  and  wit,''  and  of  ^^  intense  Inters 
f  fit.*'^  Indeed,  we  know  of  a  dozen  novels, 
that  are  oow  circulating  on  the  raiWomd 
caff,  and  covering  parlor- tablesi  under  the 
endorsement  of  leading  Uieraiy  journals. 
wblcb  have  no  more  merit  in  them  th^o  a 
saw-dtut  pudding  has  of  nutrition ;  and 
whose  repntations  have  been  entirely  made 
by  persevering  puffery  *  This  **  puffery**  Is 
partly  the  work  or  editors,  and  partly  of 
ptihlifhers ;  proceedmg,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  from  a  grosB  moral  Indilfercnce  as 
to  what  they  allow  themselves  to  print, 
and,  in  the  caae  of  the  latter,  from  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  the  public  are  always 
attracted  by  notoriety.  Our  reading  world 
is,  unfortunately,  not  discriminating.  It 
is  apt  to  take  ^occeM,  however  temporary, 
or  however  producedt  as  a  proof  of  dciert. 
and  to  mu  after  the  lion  of  the  moment, 
as  children  n^n  after  thi  circus,  when  it 
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comes  into  the  village.  More  than  one  of 
our  former  literary  celebrities,  who  have 
bandsomeir  feathered  their  nests,  by  some 
sudden  access  of  popular  regard,  cannot 
now  get  a  publisher  for  anything  they 
irrit?,  and  are  quite  as  much  puzzled  at 
their  utter  desertion  now,  as  they  were 
forzccrly  at  their  unexpected  triumphs. 
TLc-y  are  as  dead  as  any  of  the  forgotten 
wortblvs  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  the  his- 
t>jr!u:::3  of  the  era  of  Ramses  the  Groat. 
Their  entire  eleyation  was  factitious :  and, 
harlag  been  sent  up.  by  force. ."like  a 
r racket,*'  they  have  come  down  by  their 
own  weight,  *•  like  the  stick." 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  the  news- 
paper writers  to  exprcs?  mature  and  care- 
ful judgments  of  all  the  books  they  review. 
Tii-.y  cannot  get  time  to  read  the  new 
works,  much  less  to  digest  them,  and  to 
wrl:e  alx^ut  them,  with  ela1>oration  and 
finish.  If  they  descrilr?  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  and.  from  a  rapid  pi-rusal.  state 
the  general  style  of  thrrir  execution,  it  is 
ail  that  they  can  do.  and  all  that  should 
be  expected  of  them.  But  they  can  pre- 
vent themsolvcs  from  uttering  unqualified 
conimvndations  of  books  which  they  have 
not  read,  or  which,  if  they  have  road  them, 
th^y  must  know  to  be  of  no  worth,  or  only 
of  m-jdiocre  merit.  They  can  prevent  the 
pu(jli>hers  from  insinuating  into  tht-ir  col- 
umns notices  written  by  their  own  paid 
puff-writers,  and  then  quoting  these  manu- 
factnred  opinions  as  the  sentiments  of  the 
journals  in  which  they  were  printed.  We 
do  not  intend  to  say.  however,  that  this  is 
an  habitual  practice  of  publishers,  or  that 
it  is  done  at  all  by  all  publishers,  although 
it  is  done  by  some,  and  allowed  by  the 
editors.  We  wish  eome  new  satirist,  like 
the  author  of  the  Virion  cf  Eubda,  would 
ariso.  to  perform  judiciously  the  work 
which  he  undertook  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence and  rancor — that  of  criticizing  the 
critics,  by  holding  their  criticisms  up  to  the 
light.  What  a  funny,  or.  rather,  what  a 
suil  exposure  it  would  be !  What  an  awful 
miscellany  of  remembrances  for  the  un- 
happy editor?  What  a  wild  Walpurgis- 
dance  of  queer  shapes — mingled  of  mon- 
Bter-,  mice,  and  mfn^^:ould  the  literary 
op::i:ons  he  has  expresised  take  form,  and 
throng  about  him  in  living  reality,  as  Swe- 
denborg  says  our  affections  will,  in  the 
next  world.  The  grotes/|ue  dreams  of 
poor  painter  Blake,  after  a  hearty  pork 


supper,  could  not  have  been  more  fmntae- 
tic  or  numerous. 

— ..f  Critieal  Dictionary  of  JSngliah  Zitt' 
rature.  end  Britith  and  American  Auihart^ 
living  and  diciatcl.  from  ihe  earlitat  ac- 
counts to  the  middle  cf  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, by  S.  ArsTiN  Aluboxs.  Philadel- 
phia: Childs  &  Peterson,  1655.  We  have 
here  four  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  this 
work,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  letter  C. 
affording  a  sufficient  sample  and  promue 
of  the  complete  book :  and  bound  in  trip- 
licate to  exhibit  the  form,  execution,  axe. 
and  fashion  of  the  volume  as  it  will  appear 
when  ready  for  delivery.  This  enables  n& 
€x  ptdt  Ilfreulein.  to  form  a  satisfaetorv 
judgment  of  the  whole,  as  it  will  be  when 
ready  for  publication. 

The  principal  features  of  the  work  aze 
.  the  following : — 

1.  It  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  Bri;i?h  and  American  authors  only  are 
within  the  phin  :  but.  in  several  instances. 
writers  whose  work^  have  naturalized  them 
in  the  republic  of  Kcglish  literature  aie 
included. 

3.  A  suoclnci  biography  of  each  writer 
of  note.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  treated 
briefiy  in  particular?,  l^ut  with  ample  com- 
prehensiveness of  incident  To  Addison. 
for  insiance.  five  columns  are  s^ren;  to 
Akenside.  three :  to  Lord  Bacon,  fifteen  ? 
to  Joanna  Baillie.  two:  to  Bancroft,  three- 
to  Robert  Barclay,  five ;  Jeremy  Bentham 
four :  to  Kiobard  Beniley.  six :  Albert 
Barnes,  t^o:  to  Ilcnry  C.  Carey,  fonr* 
and  others  cf  like  rank  in  proportion! 
Lese  spaoo  is  j:iveu  to  the  less  distlngnish- 
ed:  but  the  daivs  of  their  birth,  death,  and 
of  their  several  publications,  in  almost 
every  insiaueo.  cf  all  the  host  of  miner 
authors,  are  punctually  recorded. 

4.  The  number  of  authors  whose  works 
are  noticed  is  about  thirty  thousand. 

5.  The  critical  judgments  of  the  Wfyrks. 
and  of  the  charnoter  and  gen  ins  of  the 
authors  of  dl^tiui^tion.  are  very  seldom  the 
opinions  of  the  compiler.  He  has  adopted 
tho  plan  of  recording  the  opiiiions  of  men 
of  acknowloQ^d  authority  upon  all  men 
of  celebrity.  This  is  promised  in  the 
preface,  and  the  promise  is  fairlj  kept 
and  very  fully  performed  thronghont 
th:it  part  of  the  work  which  is  nlreadj 
primed. 

6.  The  work  is  so  full  and  complete  aa  to 
names,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  tUnk 
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of  mnjf  RiDOn^  Urliig  or  dead  aathors, 
whose  iaitlols  fall  ^Ilbm  the  mope  of  the 
Blk<^et8  before  u^  which  nre  omitted. 

7>  Tho  dfttes  of  pub^catlon  of  nl!  the 
books  iiotic(?d  are  given  with  woiiderftil 
thoroa ghucss  and  exaeti  tude.  Books  wb  Ich 
hure  worried  and  proFoked  us  with  the 
diffij^iiiUy  of  asccrtaiDing  the  time  of  which 
the  J  spoke,  have  their  ages  faithful  Ij  re- 
gistcivd  in  thiR  record  of  braJn-births.  The 
fullneai  of  these  tables  is  worthy  of  all 
'  praise^  and  Is  of  the  highest  importaucc  to 
the  general  roAder^  who  i^  at  the  eame 
tijnei  a  student  and  a  tlimker. 

8*  **The  second  diTision/'  mjs  the  pre- 
face,  **  eotidsta  of  a  copiodjs  iadex  of  mtb- 
J€ti»;  SQ  that  the  inqairer  can  fiad  ai  a 
gtanoe  all  the  anthora  of  kqj  note  in  the 
language,  arranged  under  the  subjeet  or 
mjhjects  upon  which  Ihej  have  writ  ten. 
Under  AgrlcnUure,  the  farmer  wUl  find 
antbors^  names  alphabetical ly  arranged; 
aod,  by  turamg  to  each  ona,  cnu  see  the 
title  or  tiUes  of  the  work  or  works,  and 
probably  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
laibor^^'  The  same  thing  holds  as  to  An- 
f  fi|tiilles,  Chemistry,  Dlvinityt  Drama,  Law, 
ifediclue,  Biography,  etc.  Tbia  arranj^^e* 
mentr  the  compiler  very  justly  beHeveSj 
will  coufer  a  great  value  upon  hi«  book* 
prc&euling,  as  it  does,  in  one  vol  am  e,  a 
Comprehensive  Manual  of  Eoglisb  Litera- 
ture— Authors  and  Satyecta— a  Manual 
which  is  to  the  lit£?rature  of  the  language 
what  an  ordinary  dictloaary  h  to  the 
word!  of  the  language.  It  strikes  m  that 
Gleri^inen,  Lawyem^  Physicians,  Mcr* 
chants,  Farmery  MechauicSf  Booksellers^ 
School  Committees,  Librarians,  actd  LUera^ 
teurs^  must  all  find.  In  such  catalogues  of 
ftnthors,  under  their  several  departments 
of  science  and  letters,  with  th^  references 
aflorded  to  cHttcal  notices  in  the  flrsi 
division  of  the  work,  an  invaluable  help 
im  their  several  researchct. 

Thft  Tolnme  will  probably  contain  1500 
pttge«.  The  aiEe  la,  we  bvUeve,  called 
royals  or  imperial  octavo.  It  measurea  aft 
much  purfswe  l<»  the  page  as  Webcter^s 
quarto  dictionary,  but  is  much  more  shape- 
ly ^treing  an  loch  longer  and  an  tuch 
narrower,  and  thereby  much  more  portable 
and  !in  ppor taUl  e  a1?o,  Th  e  publii^bc'  rs  have 
doae  everything  for  the  volume  in  paper, 
lypi?,  and  elegance  of  exccutron.  which 
the  pr<.*3eat  perfection  of  their  art  afford* — 
niatters,  In  a  book  of  this  character,  only 


(short  of  the  importaoce  of  tlie  fiutbnrfiktp 
itself,  in  their  available  usei. 

The  author  of  the  Critical  Dictionarr— - 
author,  we  say — for,  although  the  work  i§ 
In  the  main  necessartly  a  compilation »  and 
tbe  better  for  being  a  compilation  of  criti- 
ctMus  as  well  as  of  faetSr  U  h  by  no  tnmjm  ^ 
a  serrile  collection  of  ai]tborltief--seem# 
to  us  singntarly  well  qualified,  and  ns  hap- 
pily conditioned  for  the  auccefsful  e^tecu* 
tioa  of  his  herculeaa  undertaking.  He  is 
a  merchant  of  Phitadelphia :  not  a  book* 
maker  by  profession.  HJs  resources  are 
amp)  (3  for  his  achievemt^nt,  vast  as  it  mn 
aad^  asto  the  spirit  m  which  he  has  worked, 
we  cannot  but  commend  the  fairness  of  hli ) 
book  in  all  tbe  particulars  of  which  we  aro 
competent  to  judge.  Wherever  he  betrays 
a  pr^ndlce^  it  obviously  grows  out  of  the 
honest  earn  est  n^s  of  his  opinions^  It  is 
impo^lhle  that  be  should  be  free  &om  all 
the  biases  of  faitb  and  feeling  wblch  find 
occasion  In  such  a  work,  and  ju^t  aa 
impossible  for  him  to  repress  them.  In- 
deed, in  the  Instances  where  we  fancy  we 
detect  them^  they  may  be  no  more  than  the 
antagonist  sen  ti  men  Is  of  our  own  ;  at  any 
rate  they  are  his  convictions,  and  have  just 
as  much  intrinsic  weight  and  authority  a«  I 
those  which  conflict  with  ibem.  But  they 
arc  never  material,  either  a^  merits  or 
demerita;  they  are  not  confused  with  the 
staple  of  his  articles,  and  can  work  no 
evil  to  any  one,  either  iul^ect  or  reader. 
A  healthy  intellect  and  a  good  conscience 
are  evinced  wherever  the  author  app^art 
In  person  in  bis  pagea.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  years  of  loving  labor  iu  the  field 
of  Bio^Tiphy  and  Bibliography,  It  w^Hl 
stand  long  on  tbe  most  convenient  shelf 
of  the  libraries  of  the  people;  for  it  !s  ft 
book  to  answer  the  Inquiries  started  by  our 
e very-day  reading;  and  this  isi  not  its  most 
eminent  value  either,  though  this  might 
be  enough — it  will  excite  to  study,  and 
direct  the  way  for  tboumnds  who  may 
have  no  other  prompter  or  guide  In  Intel* 
lectuat  indnstry, 

^-Mr.  T,  B*  Rkad  Is  an  artist  who  reviTet 
th<)  good  traditions  of  tbe  great  age,  by  i 
painting  in  words  as  welt  as  In  cnlorsv  Hli  { 
g^lns  is  essentially  mitd«  fanciful,  gm- 
eious.  His  poem,  the  JV>«j  PaMtornl,  is 
full  of  fair  Virgilian  pictures  ;  and  all  who 
love  the  meadows  and  the  quiet  of  gre^tu 
fieldn,  will  pauN?  and  linger  over  many  of 
bit  page^.    But  Mr.  Read  has  been  living 
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long  in  Italy,  and  within  the  immediato 
sphere  of  a  poet  very  different  from  him- 
self—Robert BrowDiog— and  this  fact,  we 
doubt  not.  must  go  for  something  in  expla- 
nation of  the  mistake  which  we  think  he 
has  made,  in  employing  himself  upon  a 
subject  at  once  so  metaphysical  and  so  in- 
tense as  that  of  the  House  by  the  Sea.  The 
House  by  the  Sea  was  the  home  of  a  man 


-Whose  look 


Sovinc-d  to  reflect  some  parchment  book, 
AVrit  in  a  cnvo  by  a  wizard  gray, 
To  spirit  both  body  and  soul  away/* 

This  man  was  Roland,  who  had  lived  and 
suffered  in  the  world,  had  been  "  as  a  weed 
that  is  chafed  by  the  beach  ;  but  now,  hay- 
ing been  thrown  high  out  of  the  way  of  the 
waves,  had  fixed  himself  on  his  lonely 
perch,  and  resolved  that  henceforth  his 

**  Sole  companion  should  be 
His  sorruw  embodied." 

From  bis  window  he  looks  over  the  world 
and  the  sea,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  *'  child 
and  the  light  of  the  fisherman- s  home-* — a 
fair  young  creature,  who  comes  into  the 
poem 

"  Sinf^ng  as  if  her  soul  would  pass 
Into  the  air,  and  o'ertoke  that  bird 
Which  sang  in  the  sky,  lei»  seen  than  heard." 

As  Roland  gazes  on  this  lovely  girl,  at  her 
evening  prayer,  old  emotions  rise  in  his 
heart,  an  unpleasant  **  mad  demon- '  tempts 
him  with  a  horrible  laugh,  and  makes  him 
cry  out  bitterly  for  death — that  death  may 
save  him  from  being  false  to  one  whom  he 
had  loved,  and  wronged,  and  lost,  and  on 
whose  dying  heart  he  had  sworn  an  oath 
'*  to  be  true,  ay,  as  trae  as  the  tomb  to  her 
dust.- '  His  departed  Ida  comes  back  from 
the  spirit  world  lo  interpose  between  the 
tempter  and  her  lover.  Then  begins  a 
drama,  of  which  the  ingenious  reader  will 
easily  foresee  the  end,  but  not  as  easily  the 
macliinery.  The  demon  throws  ashore  in 
a  storm  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
which  Roland  rescues,  and  bears,  up  to  his 
house.  The  beautiful  woman  revives,  and, 
wonderful  to  see,  is  his  own  lost  Ida  I  She 
tells  him  a  tale,  most  mysterious,  of  her 
misfortunes,  and  of  how  she  came  to  be 
drowned!  lie,  simple  soul,  is  quite  de- 
ceived. The  false  Ida  of  course  finds  the 
fisherman's  daughter,  Agatha,  and  lays  a 
spell  on  h(.T.  whereby,  after  a  good  deal  of 
suffering  and  song,  Agatha,  driven  to  de- 
spair for  Roland,  leaps  into  the  sea.  Ro- 
land plunges  after  her,  deems  her  dead, 


and  bears  her  to  the  cborch.  Jiut  as  they 
reach  the  sacred  hill,  a  serpent-ring,  which 
the  false  Ida  had  given  to  Agatha,  "  leaps 
from  her  finger,  and  as  lightning,  passes  a 
crooked  flame  that  vanished  in  the  grass." 
Of  course,  in  the  church  Agatha  comes  to 
life  under  Roland's  kisses.  The  false  Ida 
stands  without  at  the  doors,  like  a  wild 
beast  beyond  a  circle  of  fire  ;  and,  seeing 
her  plans  all  come  to  naught, 

"  Shrieked  a  flendiffh  shriek  of  wrath, 
And  with  a  hollow,  sepulchral  sound, 
Her  body  fell  upou  the  ground, 
And  Iny  u  curpt*e  aluiig  the  path !" 

Well  rid  of  his  demon,  Roland  lived  with 
Agatha,  his  wife,  who  daily  grew  more  and 
more  like  his  *'  lost  Ida ;- '  be  kept  no  more 
aloof  from  men,  but  '^  lived  and  moved" 

**  Among  his  fellows  revered,  beloved," 

having  learned  that  the  worst  temptaticms 
arc  not  in  the  world,  but  within  the  dark- 
some, selfish  mind. 

Such  is  the  theme  of  the  poem,  ill  suited, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  poet*s  genius^ 
but  treated  at  least  with  tenderness  and 
feeling.  If  the  House  by  the  Sea  ia  not 
so  grand  and  awful  as  the  builder  could 
have  wished,  it  has,  at  least,  some  cham- 
bers which  only  a  poet  could  have  planned, 
and  is  adorned  with  not  a  few  true  and 
lovely  pictures. 

— A  piece  of  work,  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  long  ago,  has  been  done,  at  last, 
and  very  well  done,  by  Mr.  Frank  Mooax. 
The  Songs  and  BaUad$  qf  ilte  American 
Reoolutian  is  a  collection  of  the  most  popu- 
lar lyrics,  in  which  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  of  England  and  America  gave  vent 
to  their  opinions  and  sentiments,  in  those 
days  of  trying  struggle,  through  which  the 
great  colonies  passed  to  the  power  and 
dignity  of  independent  states. 

Our  fathers  were  by  no  means  so  fami- 
liar with  Apollo  as  with  Vulcan  and  with 
Mars ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  lecord 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Tories,  who  had  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  had  the  best  of  the 
ballads.  The  Enow-Xothings  of  our  day 
will  be  shocked  to  find  that  one  of  the  moat 
popular  of  the  revolutionary  war-songs 
was  the  work  of  an  Irishman.  *'  Paddjc'a 
Epistle--  is  decidedly  superior  to  most  of 
our  native  effusions,  in  rollicking  spirit  and 
lyrical  movement. 

As  illustrations  of  the  temper  of  the 
times,  these  Ballads  are  invaluable ;  and 
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31 F'  Moor  a  ji^  done  a  good  servict^  m  cal- 
Icctifig  them.  W«  hare  b«€a  specially 
struck  wIUi  tbe  evidenoa  ihej  aCToril,  tbfti 
the  nollod  of  feparatton  from  Ibe  mathor 
countrj  was  oae  of  elow  ^o^lb,  urtd  rerj 
rclactentlj  admitted  hj  tbe  popular  mind. 
It  1b  elear  Ihat  our  anceslora  felt  tbem^lvca 
to  be  Goatendin^  for  tbeir  rtgbt^  oa  Britons, 
and  that  thej.  as  well  ns  all  though tTul 
men  in  Engl  and,  knew  that  the  lihertieB  of 
England  wer@  at  Btake  In  the  New  World. 
Mi*  Sfoore^a  book  1a  printed  as  well  a£  iu 
decided  merlta  deserve  ;  and  it  nmkes  one 
of  the  oeatc£t  Tolnmes  of  the  seasoii.  More- 
over, it  has  a  good  index  ;  a  merit  which 
we  speciaUj  notice,  because  we  consider 
the  man  who  makes  a  good  index  to  a  good 
book  to  be  a  ptiblic  be^imtmlOTj  of  oo  ordi^ 
uary  aorL 

—Still  liftQdsoiner  tb&n  Mr.  Moore  ^s  book 
— Indeed,  In  eome  reapecta,  we  think,  the 
bAPdiOCTCTt  book  jct  linked  In  America— 
[a  a  amall  volume  of  Sdefthtu  from  ihe 
f¥riiing9  qf  Mealier  Sami^  Lmtdorf  edited 
hy  QmoRoa  S^  Hillako,  and  publifbed  bj 
Tlcknor  &  Fields,  of  Boston,  The  paper 
of  this  Totome  h  aoft  in  eolort  duUcate  in 
texture  I  the  pnot  Is  tbe  large,  grave,  clears 
tnd  gracefal  type  of  the  carHer  dajs  of 
printing,  A  worthy  aisket.  In  short,  it  la, 
for  the  anely  cut  cameos  and  poHabed  gems 
which  Mr.  Hillard'^  taste  has  selected  from 
the  afflncnt  cabinet  of  Landor. 

It  le  atrange  that  a  writer  eo  targe  of 
heart,  so  bra  re  la  spirit— a  maa,  of  gealua 
so  ao^uestiooable^  and  of  such  ripe  ciiltare 
^Ihe  last,  and  by  no  means  tbe  least,  of 
the  literary  giants  of  the  past  age — ahoald 
be  eo  little  kiiowu,  m  Landor  certainly  i&f 
in  Amerba.  Of  all  EoglMmen,  be  ihoiild 
be  thft  most  f^mHiar  to  right-minded  aod 
high-fouled  repubUcan^  j  aod  we  ahall  be 
glad,  Indeed,  if  this  beautiful  volttmo  «ball 
serve  the  purpose  mteuded  by  Its  accDm- 
plifihed  editor,  and  prove  a  tempting  ve»* 
tlbule  to  the  t^^mple  of  genius  and  wisdom, 
which  baa  been  reared  by  tbe  author  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations.  We  OUgbt  not 
to  forget  that  Mr.  Ilillard'a  b<>Qk  is  enriched 
^Ith  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Landor^i 
iitroDg,  Btubbom^  higb-eplrited  bead^  taken 
flt»m  a  drawing,  which  we  owe  to  the  frJeod- 
shlp  and  the  talent  of  the  Count  D-Orsay* 

— Tbe  Cousin  fVonwo  of  Musai  Woomlkt 
ii  a  novel,  mainly  of  Virginia  life,  although 
ft  few  of  the  opeuing  aud  closing  scenes  are 
laid  in  England.    It  turns  apon  the  claiiaei 


of  a  singular  wilU  whkh  a  heady  old  geo- 
tlemaa,  Mr.  Lomax,  made  in  regard  lo  the 
dlspoGLtlon  of  bis  property  ;  whervby  it  w&s 
to  go  to  two  cousins,  In  co^o  they  married 
each  other  wilMn  a  sp^itied  time.  Theae 
oonsins  bad  Wan  attacfa^^d  to  each  other ; 
bat  this  method  of  bindiog  tho  Ijargam,  by 
malemg  the  itiberitance  of  property  con- 
ditioaal  upon  it,  was  a  pretty  sure  way  of 
rendering  I  hem  doubtful  about  the  sinceri- 
ty of  their  attachment.  The  caarse  of 
true  love  between  them  does  not,  therefore, 
run  smooth  ;  but^  at  tbe  same  time^  after 
^mo  dxTagatioua  aod  ripplesi  gets  to  the 
cod  that  tbe  reader  wishes.  Tbe  story  Is 
well  told,  with  a  good  perception  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  marked  local  fidelity.  A 
little  more  humor  and  variety  in  the  inci- 
dents would  relieve  it ;  but  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a  sensible  and  interesting  tab.  sug- 
gesting sound  truthsi  and  awakening  good 
feelings, 

—The  Mappings  from  the  Web  </ Lifc^ 
by  GBjLNDyATHi:n  Gjiiskxwat,  as  Mr.  C«  J. 
Cannon  calls  himself,  is  a  series  of  vigorous 
tales,  varied  in  character,  but  healthful 
and  sound.  There  Is  a  vein  of  humor  in 
some  of  them  which  shows  a  genial  natare 
on  the  part  of  tbe  author,  and  a  close 
obeervation  of  the  oddities  of  American 
life. 

—The  Blind  Girt  of  Wittenberg  pur- 
ports to  be  a  translation  from  the  German, 
and  we  suppose  it  if,  though  It  would  bave 
been  more  Eatisfaetofj  to  the  reader  to  bo 
told  more  abont  the  origmal.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  time  of  Luther,  in  which  that  de- 
cided and  peculiar  character  plays  a  prin- 
cipal part  Me  is  vividly  drawn,  in  all  his 
impetaostty  and  boldne^  and  wlLh  an  oo* 
eaaionol  glimp^  at  bU  weaker  side.  As  a 
picture  of  the  time,  it  is  painted  wltb  oo 
little  Qdeltty. 

^Among  tbe  other  novels  of  the  montb, 
are  ^my  Lh — hj  the  author  of  Ottr  ParUk 
— and  Lif^  Huson;  tht  Axdobio^aphy  of 
an  Orphan  GirL 

—The  wouma  who  was  the  first,  we  be- 
lieve, in  thia  country  to  break  through  tbe 
prejudice  which  excludes  the  female  se^ 
from  the  liberal  profesaions,  Misf  H^KEfof 
K.  Hl^nt,  has  written  an  account  of  her 
life.  It  is  called  Glaners  dtnd  Glimpses  ;  «r, 
Fift^  Yean  Soeiai^  tmd  IVesfy  Ymrs  Pro- 
faaimat^  Lift*  We  opened  it  with  expecta- 
tions of  Jinding  an  original  and  lmpre££lve 
narrative  of  pecdiar  experiences  j  for  w# 
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iliotis^b  Hjat  a  person  capable  of  aehicTing 
BO  siguulj  and.  m  the  worH  goiis^  eccentric 
&  cartJiT,  would  be  ef|ual!y  capable  of  dc* 
ecdbjQg  it  ^'itU  n  marked  and  bold  bund. 
But  we  must  saj  Ihut  wi?  have  l)een  mn\^- 
wbftt  disappoioted  la  Miss  Hunt's  lyook. 
It  is  earnest  enoagb,  trutliful  enough,  and 
vigorous  eumtgh — a  hearty  protest  n^lnst 
the  moQOpoLU'B  wblob  man  has  tnkeu  to 
himself— but  other  wise  rather  dull.  The 
ere  Ota  of  her  life  hare  not  been  very 
Bstouishlng,  uor  are  Ibey  told  in  a  very 
ekiUful  way.  Sh$  has  fought  (manfully, 
Wft  were  going  to  eay,  but  wont)  valiantly 
for  the  rights  of  her  sex— has  i>n countered 
ft  good  many  rebufiU,  and  has  traveled  es- 
teuaively  over  this  country  j  but  for  i;ome 
reason  or  other,  she  does  not  invest  the 
tueidents  of  her  course  with  any  special 
charm.  Her  Bentlments  arc  noble,  her  pur- 
tM>ses  goodt  and  her  judgmenta  of  men  and 
things  both  honeat  aad  charitaMe  j  bat  she 
does  not  posaess  Ibo  art  of  conveying  to 
others  her  own  impressiotis  with  vivldneEfi 
and  magnetic  po\vt?r.  It  U  owing^  perhaps^ 
to  the  fact  tliat  her  nature  is  deficient  in 
the  poetic  elemcot,  that  we  find  her  narra- 
tive slightly  tedionB.  Or,  pfThaps,  the  fact 
tijat  the  w*ork  ia  one  of  principles  rather 
than  of  events^  htw«,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
fakiiied  tho  protaise  of  the  titk^  which 
holds  out  the  hope  of  a  look  into  lifc^ 
fufitead  of  into  abstract  truth. 

—TJ/e  of  St.  Bernard.— ^Q  character  of 
the  twelfth  century  aj-atidaout  more  proml- 
neatly  than  that  of  St.  Bernard^  the  pious 
and  indomitaljle  monk  of  Citeaux.  Along 
with  AoBGlm  Francis,  Bonaventura.  Peter 
Damlcn^  and  Loyola^  he  occupies  a  most 
eoospicuoua  poaitioD  amotig  the  sainta  of 
the  Roman  calendar.  As  preacher,  ai^cctic, 
mystical  wrltcfT  controversialist,  reformer^ 
adminUtrotor^  diplomatist,  and  statesman, 
he  Is  equally  distinguished,  and  evinces  an 
ability  which  would  have  won  for  him  a 
foremost  place  in  almost  any  condition  of 
society.  He  was  one  of  those  strong, 
earneat  natures,  of  which  beroeEi  are  made^ 
who  grasp  life  with  keenness  and  tenacity, 
and  work  out  their  convictions  with  a  kind 
of  inevitable  and  tremendous  force,  as  if 
they  were  fatalities. 

The  "Life''  before  us  is  a  traoslatloa 
from  the  French  of  the  Abwie  IIatiniboxne, 
which  i«,  we  believe,  a  standard  in  French 
iccleslafrtical  literatarct  e^coentod  with  skill 
by  some  sisters  of  St.  Mary*fi  Convent ^  in 


Greenwich.  En  gland,  and  introdneed  by 
Hfxhv  K*  Manmxo*  D.  D*    It  ii  prt'seoted 
opportQucly,  at  this  timc^  aa  St.  nemard  ^ 
was  one  of  the  most  Btrcnuoua  asserters  of 
the  doctrine  of  Ihe  Inimaculalc  Conception 
of  the  Virgin*  In  his  dny>  which  has  now 
become    an    established    dogma   of    the  i 
Church,    Writtea,  as  all  biographj  should  ' 
be,  by  one  who  sympathises  with  the  jsub- 
ject  of  Ut  we  have  a  genial,  unquestioning 
narrative,  which  meets  with  no  critical  ob- 
stnictioofi,  and  furnishen  a  picture  of  the 
man  as  he  mu?t  have  appeared  to  his  con*  1 
tetaporarics.     We  that  read  It  may  talc&j 
the  opportunity  to  he  critical,  if  we  pteasefj 
but  wc  like  biographers  who   allow 
the  chance,  and  do  not  cheat  ui  of  It  by 
asstjming  the  entire  busluesa  to  themselves, 
a^  If  they  alone  were  Rhadamauthusesp  &fi^i 
all  the  rest  of  th^j  world  only  the  court ' 
crowds 

— Olhsted's   Seaboard  Slave   StattM, — 
We  have  lately  had  many  fietitiooj  nprc- 
Beutations  of  slaveK^,  but  in  thiis  imponftut 
work — the  most  elaborate  and  carefully 
prepared  that  we  hove  ever  read  upon 
the  firibJF^ct — we  have  a  tme  accouBt^  from 
an  eye  witoei^s.     The  author,  a  young 
farmer    of   the    North,   has    traveled    at 
leisure  over  Virginia,  North  and  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  Goorgtn,  to  observe  their 
actual  conditton,  their  trdde,  and  society, 
and  has  given  the  result  in  a  scrtes  of  let* 
ters,  written  wlrh  tho  utmost  IruthfulnesA^ 
and  yet  with  vivacity.     He  directed  bi^ 
attentioa  more  partienlarly  to  the  infiucnce 
of  slavery  upon  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  baa  shown,  as  well  by  an 
array  of  statistics,  as  by  his  ohservation, 
and  the  confessions  of  pUnters,  and  othec^ 
interested  parties,  that  they  are  unlfo: 
deteriorating.   His  calm,  clear,  and  uopre*  1 
judiccd  statement  will  be  read  with  deep  i 
interest,  both  by  North  and  South  alike, 
and  ought  to  have  an  effect  in  correcting 
the  opinions  of  those  who  suppose  plavery- 
to  be  commercially  a  henotlt.    As  a  book j 
of  travel  merely,  it  is  highly  fascinating^] 
by  ita  sketches  of  manocrs,  etc,  and  fts  i 
hoolt  of  principles,  it  is  no  ICM  vabmblf*. 

— Misa  MciLBAT^a  *^/n(m>a.— *A  book  on 
the  United  States,  by  the  Honor»ble  Miss 
Murray^  is  likely  to  secure  numerous  retid- 
ors.  without  much  rt^gard  to  Its  real  deserts^ 
by  these  two  facts  :  first,  that  Miss  Murray 
Is  Btiootiticed  under  a  Jlourieh  of  truniju^tf, 
as  '*Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen  Victoria/* 
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wMelt  will  give  r  QUip  tD  oiir  democratic 
CQXioeity  I  flud  eecond,  tlial  the  U  under- 
llood  to  tiike  a  different  riew  of  Elivcrj, 
ftod  Ita  infltieDCPj  from  tbat  whlcli  &11  Eag- 
Ibli  msci  and  women  Kre  espHsted  to  take, 
whicli  U  sooaelhiDg  m*w. 

As  to  the  book  itsolH  it  U  simply  respect- 
able, with  nothing  p&rdculur  to  commeDd  iL 
It  18  made  up  of  tlie  Ictteti  written  home, 
durlnf  Ml  exteoslre  tour  In  C&a&da,  the 
Uotted  St&tes,  and  Cuba^  cootalnlag  a  grmit 
m&ay  personal  det&ilsv  of  no  intercut  to  the 
publlcT  and  a  ^e&t  many  descnplloos  of 
places  whkli  hare  been  elsewhere  math 
better  doae,  Mlas  Murray  wag  greatly  mr* 
priied  at  the  general  good-oature  and 
civilUy  of  OQT  people  \  remarks  upon  tlie 
d«llc^acy  and  waot  of  outdoor  bablts  of 
the  women ;  saya  tbe  men  are  pbyslcally 
degt! nitrated  by  tbeir  excesffiTe  bosine© 
ansi^tyi  and  sdmtre^  the  almost  universal 
oomforL  The  diseussion  of  filar ery.  tboagh 
not  TCiy  ortgiaal,  nor  vtTy  striking,  evinces 
an  aioiable  diapodtion,  and  a  de&iro  to  do 
jniliae  to  the  Blarebolderf . 

Mr.  E  0.  &JC1EE  was  "  formerly  CbargS 
d'AITalr^s  of  the  Uait&d  States  to  the  Re- 
pablic  of  Central  Atnerlcftj"  and,  tiuee  he 
rellnqulfihed  that  lofty  position,  he  seems 
to  have  eoastttnicd  binjieU  perpetnal 
Charge  d^AJEikirefi  of  Central  America  to 
the  *'  rest  of  manklod/^  Some  time  ago^ 
be  gare  us  two  goodly  tomes  of  informa- 
tion and  dl^nlHttloQ  concerning  the  anor- 
pbous  State  of  Nicaragua  f  he  hm^  pubUibed 
more  articles  on  the  subject  than  we  have 
ipace  U>  eauMa^le,  and  now  be  re*appears 
with  a  fat  volume  of  JSi'oitJf  on  the  Statet  of 
ff^jduroM  and  San  ^Imii^,  with  maps  aDd 
Uiuj^trattoniL 

The  world  ooghi  to  be  much  obHged  to 
Mr.  Sqnier,  who  has,  do  doubt,  rendered 
tervlefi  enoag b  to  the  cause  of  geography, 
to  warraat  bb  dedication  of  hb  new 
<*  Notes''  to  the  iltnstrioua  Rltter.  The 
States  of  Hondnrus  and  San  Salvador 
ought  to  be  partieularly  grateM  to  btm. 
The  maps  of  their  dominion*^  dr^wn  by 
Mr,  Hitchcock,  under  the  direcllon  of  Mr, 
S(|mer.  are  the  best  yet  given  to  the  public  ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr*  Squier,  Hon- 
duras and  San  Salvador  cah  never  hare 
known  how  great  were  their  charms,  till 
ibis  new  admirer  came  to  tell  ihem.  What 
Nicaragua,  the  former  object  of  the  Cbarg£*i 
vpeciai  regard,  will  say  lo  tbta  political 
coquetrfp  li  another  queatioii. 


If  Ml",  SquiL*r'#  fineik^s  were  ai  valuable 
as  his  facts,  his  '*  Notiis'-  wouM  l>e  worthy 
of  all  the  currency  they  may  obtain.  He 
writes  with  fluency^  and  describe.^  with 
foirce.  It  is  worth  noting,  perbape^,  that  his 
best  passages  reminded  ns  constantly  of  a 
gay  little  work  on  the  ^^  Mosquito  Coast  i'^ 
entitled  Waikna;  which  work,  we  are 
sorry  to  lafi  was  more  vfracioni  than 
veraciont,  and  the  paternity  of  wMch  has 
never  been  tattsfactorny  fixed  upon  any- 
body in  particnlar. 

But  Mr.  Sqnier  has  a  pot  theofj  and  a  pet  * 
terror ;  and  these  pets  ot  his,  being  no  bet- 
tor behaved  than  pels  in  general,  contrive 
to  worry  bis  readers  radly.  They  are  as 
vexaiioufl  as  a  lady's  lap^og,  that  iptii  un- 
expectedly snap  at  your  legs ;  or  a  lulled 
child,  that  snatches  off  your  wig*  Wfaei^ 
ever  Mr.  Squicr  comes  in  mgbt  of  ui  In- 
dian, a  S:iTnboT  or  a  negrou  off  goes  his  ib««^ 
ory  of  the  *^  Irreversible  laws  which  decree 
the  disappearance  of  the  lower  forms  of 
hnmanity.''  Whenevt^r  he  "smells  the 
blood  of  an  EngllBbman/^  up  jumps  hli 
terror^  and  scents  .treason  in  the  ntr.  The 
"  meleor-flag^'  is  to  him  a  portent,  dire  as 
was  a  comet  to  the  rustics  of  the  middle 
ages. 

If  all  that  Mr.  Squier  has  written,  about 
** manifest  destiny ^^  and  *'BTiti ah  intrigues^** 
were  merely  nonaeo?e,  it  would  not  much 
matter.  But  non^nse  ceasei  to  be  triviaU 
when  it  is  taken  up  iuto  the  creed  of  a  great 
party,  and  the  policy  of  an  admlnisiratioD  ; 
it  ihen  assumes  an  importance  which  for- 
bids OS  to  dismiBS  it^  without  inviting  to  it 
the  serious  attention  and  the  decided  re- 
buke of  all  patriotic  and  inteUtgcQl  men. 

— The  process,  known  in  America  aa  **Aa- 
nexatton,^^  wears^  in  A^ia^  the  name  of 
"  Abiorptiou.'*  The  pbrasea  differ  delicate- 
ly enough,  but  the  operation  is  enbatan* 
tlally  the  eame  ;  or  is  varied,  at  the  moit^ 
by  some  ^uch  specific  distinction  as  mighl 
be  established  between  an  Englishman, 
leisurely  consnmtng  his  chop  in  a  London 
coflTt^e-honse,  and  a  Yankee  bolting  his 
chunk  of  pie  at  a  rail  way-stall  on>  Mr. 
Squier  subtly  invites  hii  conntrymaa  to 
a  prospective  banquet  of  ^  AnncixatJoiL'' 
Dr.  Allex,  in  his  work  on  Ltdia,  Amdmf  and 
Modem,  chronicles  the  gastronomib  feati 
of  **  Alieorptlon,''  already  performed  bgr 
Britons,  In  the  Kast^ 

Sacb  a  book,  as  this  of  Dr.  AUenX  has 
really  been  a  de£ld«ratanL    Many  a  stump 
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OTA  tor  declaims  aliout  BriUsli  t^&Qnf  ia 
India,  who  could  aot,  for  tbo  life  of  Ltm^ 
tell  wli&li  BntisJi  itidia  is,  otr  kow  it  cnmo 
to  bii  BritisU  India,  XudU  Is  ik  ponlosula 
ao  T»st  as  aimofit  to  deserve  the  tkxm^  of 
«  eontUieat,  and  it  is  peopled  hy  nuttoos 
wliiisli  dlfTer  from  each  otlier  ns  mncli  as 
fruin  the  EngliaU  oatlon,  proft'samg  dllTtT- 
ent  religba^,  si>^?aklng  different  langnaijca, 
goTcrned  by  diSereiil  Uws.  TliG  history 
of  the  political  cb^n^ea,  by  which  the^ 
niitzoD^  have  been  graduaUj  brought  uud^r 
the  dominion  of  Britain,  ii  complicated 
and  iDtercM^tiag  ;  andt  unless  it  be  clenHy 
nnder.'tood,  nothing  like  jystice  cno  be 
doae  to  the  individmil  EtiglUhnien,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  bnve  taken  a  prominent 
part  m  iDdlan  aHainc,  or  to  the  g^^nsml 
pol [cj  of  Chat  gr^at  East  India  Company^ 
which  has  bcca  the  grand  ageat  of  British 
dominion  m  A^la, 

Dr.  AUon  wasT  for  twentj-five  years,  a 
mlsaionnry  of  the  American  Board  in  India 5 
but  be  writes  very  Ultle  like  na  ordinary 
misalonaryf  and  very  much  like  a  discreeti 
clear-sighted^  and  unaffected  gentleman. 
He  seems  to  deal  as  fairly  und  fraiikly 
with  t|uesUons  of  religion  a^  with  guos Lions 
of  policy  and  economy  ;  and  he  givca  us  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  in  format  loa  tipoa  all 
iutyects  connected  with  the  welfare  and 
tbo  prospects  of  ludia.  lie  Erpeahs  ia  a 
firm,  ftrarlesB  way,  of  the  stops  by  which 
England  has  mounted  to  Rupremaey  in  the 
Eaat  \  but  be  is  fully  convmeed  that  ludia 
ewes  to  the  Engtisb  domination  nil  the 
greatest  blessings  which  she  now  enjoys. 

Prosperity,  peace,  and  progress  Eugland 
has  given  to  her  Indian  posseBfiions^  and,  in 
the  worst  days  of  the  worts t  governor- 
g«neiml,  the  native  populations  have  been 
more  justly  rulod  and  more  reaBonahly 
treated  than  they  ever  were  before  by  indi- 
genoni  rajab,  or  foreign  sultan.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  t«  except  the  extraor* 
dinary  reign  of  Mohammed  Toghlickj  wlio» 
during  his  forty  years  of  power,  built  fifty 
oanals*  forty  moikjues,  thirty  colleges,  one 
hundred  cararoa series,  thirty  rcfervou-s 
for  irrigation*  one  hundred  hospitals,  one 
hundred  pubUc  baths,  and  one  bunrired  and 
afty  bridges  ;  and  all  this  In  the  middle  of 
the  fou^t^>cuth  century,  while  the  sove- 
riegua  of  Eaglaud  were  wasting  their  sub- 
stance In  a  mad  attimpt  to  ravage  and 
desolate  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Dr.  Allen  is  ^atlsQed  that  the  Bfltlih 


power  Is  fairly  rooted  in  India,  and  we 
think  our  readers  wlH  be  edified  by  ihQ 
language  in  which  a  leading  Indian  prew 
speaks  of  the  projects  of  England's  East- 
cm  domlaion  :  *'  Every  one  out  of  England 
is  BOW  ready  to  acknowledge  that  th$ 
vhoie  i>f  Aiia^ /mm  the  Indus  to  the  Sm  ttf 
Olckotskf  is  destined  to  become  the  patri- 
mony of  that  race  whieh  the  Normait! 
thought  they  had  finally  crushed  bax  cen- 
turies ago,  but  which  now  ttauds  at  the 
head  of  European  clvllisntion.  Wt^  »re 
placed,  by  the  myitcrioui  design  of  Provi- 
dence,  in  command  of  Asiai** 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  ^^doa- 
liny- '  of  Asia  Ih  just  oa  -'  in  an  tf est''  as  that 
of  America. 

—Who  will  uot  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dp, 
Kane  is  about  to  gly&  us  another  delightful 
book  about  the  Aretic  regions? 

It  h  a  sDug  thing  to  sit  by  ooc's  firefiidft, 
and  read  of  the  perils  of  gallani  meii  lit 
unknown  sea^  We  get  the  beroism  with* 
out  the  pains  and  the  chlUs,  and  are,  all  of 
us,  better  and  braver  me  a  for  the  fortitude 
ftnd  the  courage  of  our  bero.  We  don't 
utter  a  prophecy — we  merely  draw  an  in- 
farence— when  we  eay  that  Dr.  Kane's  new 
book  will  be  '^delightful.'*  It  is  simply 
Impossible  that  a  maa,  who  has  done  micb 
good  t  hi  a  p  as  Dr.  K&ne  hta  done,  and  bu 
once  described  his  deeds  with  such  mMesty, 
and  tftett*,  and  feeling,  should  not  write  n 
delightful  book. 

Messrs.  Child s  and  Pftereon,  who  hstTe 
charge  of  the  publication,  bave  engaged 
the  best  ability  tbey  could  command,  for 
the  copious  illnsti^tion  of  the  text^  and 
will  make  It  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
elegant  works  ever  issued  in  America, 

— The  Vear  B&&k  of  AgrteuUure^  by 
David  A.  WEmi,  is,  as  the  title  imports, 
on  annual  of  agricultural  progress  and 
discovery,  for  the  yeai^  1S55-6,  exMbit- 
iog  tbe  moat  important  dlBCoveriea  and 
improvements  in  agricultural  mecbanict 
(with  view*  of  machines),  chemistry,  hor- 
ticulture, botany,  geology,  mcteorologj, 
together  with  the  Btatistics  of  Amcrlcwi 
growth  and  production,  claasified  tables 
of  American  patents,  catalogues  of  fhait 
adapted  to  differcat  sections,  and  details 
of  foreign  agricultural  movements*  Mr. 
Wells,  tfie  editor,  is  known  by  bts  Year 
SoQk  of  Fi^U,  which  records  the  general 
progress  of  science,  and  has  done  well  la 
separating  agrlcaltare  into  a  dlttijiet  pab- 
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licfttloD.  lu  luiertsta  are  now  so  bfoad« 
and  the  Improvcrmeats  suggested  %ud  dia^ 
eusMd  id  namcroaSf  thai  ih^f  roqtiire 
separ&te  aod  culiirg&d  trealmeol.  La  ibis 
country,  pafticnlifly,  the  cultivatiatt  of 
the  e&rtli  baa  become  a  matter  ortcich  rttal 
mmaeol,  that  every  fact,  likely  to  benefit  it, 
ougbt  to  be  made  uDiTersally  kaown.  Our 
newspapers  do  macb  towards  spreading  tUe 
Uf^bt  \  but  their  agricultural  columnfl  are, 
for  the  most  part^  got  tog(?thi?r  with  no  Utile 
care  and  di^rtiiiinatiou,  and  tbey  are  so 
e«mly  loat  or  mutilated,  that  we  need  pomo 
pemiaticDt  record  of  facia  ftnd  Btalistica^ 
waxh  aswa  have  in  this  book.  We  think 
Mr,  Well^^j  seleettous  are  miide  with  skill, 
and  a  wise  refereuce  to  the  probable  wants 
of  the  largest  number  of  readers.  The 
illujitrations  arc  wet i« executed,  and  add  to 
the  ¥alue  of  hti  Tolnme. 

— It  ii  rare  that  one  meeU  with  a  book 
that  is  at  the  same  lime  dldactjCt  charm- 
itiff  and  brief;  atid  yet  he  may  find  it  in 
the  Uttle  tm^j  of  Mr.  K,  SraaBis  WilliSj 
on  the  music  of  the  church &i$.  No  persion 
10  the  country  \a  l^etter  qnal L&ed  thau  be, 
by  ^ncatton  and  taste,  to  write  on  such 
a  fitihje(!t,  and  his  nent  and  prettj  toI- 
Tunc  la  worthy  of  his  ability*  Mr.  WiWh 
buji  not  made  a  learned  disquisition  on  tho 
technicfi  of  sacred  mm^ie,  but  a  plain*  pmc- 
ticaf,  aiid  mt^lligeut  expoaitiou  of  what  is 
wanting  in  ita  present  condition.  Ue 
writes  with  vlvacityi  hut  at  the  same  lime 
with  accuracy T  ai]id  au  earnest  feetiug  of  his 
subject,  ile  writes  both  for  pastors  and 
people^  and  we  winb  both  paEtora  aod  peo- 
ple would  take  np  his  ejrpoatulation,  and 
give  it  serious  heed.  We  are  sure  they 
wilt  be  delighted  by  hi<«  Dntbumastic  love 
of  his  art,  as  well  as  ImproTf^  by  his  strong 
common  eense.  Nothing  more  needs  the 
hand  of  judiciona  reform  than  the  music 
of  our  churches ;  and  It  se&ms  to  us  that 
the  recommendatioos  of  Mr,  Willi*  arc  judi- 
cious. We  desire  not  only  a  better  style 
of  execution  of  mnsic,  but  a  more  sloQere 
and  d^vQuI  use  of  it,  and  a  more  general 
par  lie  i  patioo  of  the  people  in  its  use.  What 
he  remarks  of  the  listless  manner  in  which 
psalms  and  hymns  are  sung  in  our  Pro- 
testant ehurchei,  muit  Birike  ere  ry body  as 
true ;  while  the  picture  he  paints  of  a 
Sunday  !n  one  of  the  German  cathedrals, 
ihows  how  much  better  the  thing  might  be 
doDs.  His  protest,  too,  against  the  horta* 
tory  or^oetrkal  character  of  ao  mn^  of 


**•  «ftcred  poetry/^  is  dieserred.     Agalm  we 
say,  let  both  pastors  and  people  read  tbia 

Utile  book. 

—  \l%£  CriUricn. — We  ought  to  hare  an* 
noiineed  la^t  moath  the  appearance  tjf  this 
new  literary  weekly,  and  should  bare  done 
sOt  if  wo  had  bad  room.  It  is  modeled 
after  the  Lmtd&n  jithen^Bum^  being  de- 
voted exoksively  to  re? Jews  of  books,  and 
Uterary  intelligence.  As  far  as  it  has  gi>ne^ 
it  has  shown  great  InteUigencef  indopeud- 
ence,  and  spirit.  The  editors,  whoert-rtbey 
may  be,  arc  practiced  writers,  capable  of 
thinking  well,  and  of  expressing  well  what 
they  think.  As  such  a  periodical  is  mu^h 
needed,  we  hope  the  undf^r taking  will  be 
largely  supported,  by  publishers  no  less 
than  by  readers. 

— The  Cra^mit  heretofore  a  weekly,  has 
been  changed  into  a  monthly.  It  preserves 
its  old  ftjrm  and  spiritj  however,  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages.  As  the 
only  periodical  in  the  country  exclusively 
devoted  to  art,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  ability  with  which  It  Is  cnndQCted,  It 
deserves  the  amplest  support. 

—The  Home  Journal^  always  a  favorite 
iu  the  family  cir^et  ^dds  to  Its  usual  at- 
tract ious  for  the  comiugyctu'  a  new  poem, 
by  Mqrkui,  a  new  tale,  by  Wnuii  and  t 
new  poetlo  narrative^  by  J^Hsa  T.  Ymum. 
In  its  contributions,  as  well  ag  it«  selections, 
the  H&me  Joumai  has  a  character  of  its  own 
^blending  the  light  and  the  agreeable,  iu 
the  moat  readable  way,  with  the  instructive 
and  UBefaU 

— F)retnk  Lmlie^s  Bliistfaied  P^ptr  if,  thua 
far,  a  decided  sacceaa— we  mean  as  to  its 
eieeution.  The  plates  are  as  fluely  finii^hed 
as  those  of  the  belt  London  illustrated 
paper*— far  better  than  anything  of  the 
kind  hitherto  publish ed  tnnoug  ns^and 
show  not  only  skill,  bat  talent  in  Qie 
artists. 

— We  must  afford  space  for  Dr.Antonw, 
And  this  not  only  because  Dr.  Antonio  is  a 
delightful  novel,  but  alio  because  the  author 
IS  an  Italian,  whose  command  of  the  English 
language,  remarkable  as  il  is,  is  hts  least 
brilliant  attribute,  M.  Rpriyi  is  a  fine  type 
of  the  best  clan  of  modern  Ual!ao  miud^, 
at  once  clearsighted  and  impassioned,  po- 
etic and  practical,  large  In  sympathy  and 
decided  in  conviction.  It  is  such  mf^u  as 
RtifinI  that  have  given  to  Sardinia  ber 
high  and  honorable  rank  among  the  nation 
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md  ffver?  ItuUati  state  b^a^tft  incb  ineQ ; 
Msmlii  wfts  not  akno  iu  Tdfttee,  aor  Poerio 
InNftplpa.  None  &ee  more  plainly  than 
these  men  Uie  true  causes  of  the  degradti- 
tloti  of  Italy,  uoue  know  better  Ibati  I  hey, 
\kiiw  fur  that  degradation  is  from  being 

EuHoi  lives  in  Loadon.  His  Brnt  at  tempt 
to  wrile  an  Engli(*li  novel  W£^s  attcoded 
with  extniortiiiiary  succefis.  Lorttiso  B^ 
tinmi  was  welcomed  a^  a  positive  addiiioE 
to  oar  wealth  of  fiction;  and  tba  picture 
M'Ulcli  it  gave  of  Italian  life,  political  and 
stoclftl,  at  ODCc  asitonished  and  eQlIgbtencd 
thtj  EagUsh  reading  world.  Dr.  Antmm,  too, 
is  a  Qovol  of  Italian  life,  full  of  the  heaat j 
— fiillj  ti>0,ah\3l  of  the  sadijces— of  Xttilir- 
The  b  tory  la  *i  mple.  An  Engl  ish  bu  ro  iie  t  aud 
hiB  daughter,  trarcling  along  the  glorious 
Comictj-road,  Ijetwcen  Geo  on  and  Kice^  be- 
neath the  purple  Apennmedj  and  above  the 
blue  Meditcrrancats^  are  overset  iu  X\x^it 
carriage^  and  tht*  ladj's  aukle  la  broke  □, 
Ur.  Antoalo,  a  Sicilian  refugee,  prEwit icing 
medlcfae  at  Bordlgh^ra,  Lfj  on  the  road  and 
corals  to  tJaeir  help.  The  wounded  lady  in 
CQHTcycd  to  the  Oateria^  and  Dr.  Antuaio 
devotes  hm^elf  to  her  cure.  Of  courst?, 
Dr.  Antonio  is  young,  handsome,  accom- 
pliehed>  honorable — aa  Italian  gentleman 
of  the  highest  atamp.  He  falls  ia  love  with 
Lacjj  and  Lucy  with  htm ;  bat  be  so<infieea 
that  the  father  of  Lt3Cj  will  never  consent 
to  her  union  with  a  ^'foreigner."  So  they 
linger  on  In  their  dr<*aiiijthat  must  ever  bo  a 
dream,  till  at  la'^tLucy^f  brother  comes  from 
from  India — a  great  hulking- drag:oon — sees 
the  itate  of  the  ease,  and  whifka  Lucy  and 
hie  fkther  bock  to  Eagland.  Lucy  sulferij 
goes  into  Boeletyr  niarriea,  becomes  a 
widow,  and  goes  back  to  Italy  pale  and 
ill,  in  1848,  to  find  Dr.  Antonio  a  leader  of 
the  Sicilian  patriot*.  The  frightful  icenea 
of  Ihe  Revolution  traoBpire  at  Naplea, 
Dr.  AnttJiiio  and  Lucy  come  to  an  under- 
standing ia  the  moment  of  the  outbreak; 
the  Doctor  hurricH  away  to  do  hi  a  duty  to 
hk  cotmtryr  is  wonndcd,  captured,  and 


condemaed  to  nice  ice  a  years'   Impriaon- 
meot 

He  ia  eent  to  Ischia.    Ltao^   %a3sm 
villa  on  the  island  ;  buys  a  jAclit :  cd 
measures  for   Antonio's  e^ape  ;    ca 
theia  through  \  is  foUed  by  Allloo^ 
eelf,  who  refuses  to  leave  his  coiniia 
and  ia  her  de.^pair  dlisa    This  c«i 
is  the  great  blot  of  tUe  hook,    it  \b  i 
ral,  unartistic,    thoroughly  disagroenH^ 
It  19  at  war  with  the  character  of  gc 
aense,  good  ffjcliog  and  dignity,  wbkli  th 
author  had  eon5trncted  in  Doe  tor  An  tog 
Such  a  bit  of  melodramatic  heroism  j 
be  perpetrated  by  a  Frenchiuati  tip^ 
vaoity,  but  never  by  a  grave,  emrncst^  J 
and  ratio  Dal  man* 

The  Eu>^li?^h  baronet  ia  came  what  o? 
drawn,  hut  w^U  conceived ;  the  Ili^lianctiif 
the  ItJTVLir  order  are  genuine ^  living 
hreatbiug  creatures.  The  styk*  of  the  booli 
18  admirable,  the  Ensfli^h  very  correet,  aad 
just  dashed  with  a  dainty  foreign  flavor^ 
which  adda  piquancy  to  ita  trrace^  Her«  \ 
a  scene  which  shall  fpeak  for  it^lf : 

*"■  Lucy  turned  ebarply  arofund,  iLnd  en 
braced  at  one  glance  the  woaderfully  mric 
scene  before  her.  To  the  north,  a  lonj 
long  vista  of  deep,  dark*  frowning  gorg 
closed  in  tbe  ditstancc  by  a  gigantic  screec 
of  snow^lad  Alps  ;  tbe  glorious  cspaufi 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  eontb  ;  ea^ 
and  west,  range  upon  range  of  gentlj 
undulating  bills*,  bo  Illy  Inclinmg  ton 
the  sea  ^  in  the  plain  below,  the  frea" 
valley  of  Taggia,  with  its  gparkliogl_ 
of  waters,  and  rlob  belt  of  gardens^  lool 
like  a  perfect  mosaic  of  every  gradall 
of  green,  chequered  with  binding 
arabcBqucB.  Kver  iiad  anon,  a  t^rdy  ] 
gran  ate,  in  full  blo&?otni  spread  oaf 
oriQamme  of  tulip-tlmped  dazzling 
flowers.  From  the  H^Iog  ground  opposite 
frowned  roodiffivnl  Taggia,  like  a  discon 
tented  gtiest  at  a  f^pkndid  banqitot* 
little  further  off  westward,  the  ey^^a  took  i 
tlie  campanile  of  the  Dominican  cburch., 
emerging  from  a  group  of  cypresees ;  fwd 
further  still— on  tbe  iixtreme  cliff— Ibe 
fianetuary  of  Our  Lady  Delia  Qaardi^ 
showed  Its  white  silliouette  agalii«t 
dark  aky." 


ABT     MATTE  B  6. 


A  month  tiace,  we  were  chanting  the 
dirge  of  the  Opera.  It  left  u^  with  tha 
New  YcaTu  crowniiig  tbe  etii^on  with  an 
excellent  performance  of  '*  Don  GlovannL'' 


People  are  aakhag  each  other,  '"How  mq 
did  Mr*  Paine  lose!^'    Nobody  asks— Hoir~ 
much  have  we  lost  ? 
They   went— ilngen,   performer   «ad 
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m&u^gcT^io  B&lttmore  And  WnshiiiglcMi* 

Bui  vkha^t  chaiice  bad  M«jcrbccj'  and  Eo9- 
sibi  qgalimt  Boaks  flad  Ki€!iard^Q--irhat 
hajK*  tor  sreet  melodies  among  men  with 
souk  Bet  oa  tbe  maolf^^l  dost  my  of  Conmil 
Amerkft,  aM  Ihe  mkb^bavior  of  this  or 
ilmt  foreign  potentate!  la  Bo&bOQ^  Mr. 
Fidiie  will  fare  bplter,  Boston  sared  Mr. 
Hackett ;  Bostoa  may  eead  us  ba«ek  our 
Lagrange,  aad  our  Heualer,  and  our  Sal- 
FiAai,  and  our  Naaiicr  Didi^e,  wreathed 
in  fimilca,  and  Mr*  X^aiue  lUmself,  wiUi  a 
purse  fortifiM  for  &ao£hor  m^&,  uud  other 
bombftrdmeuta  iu  Fourteen  tb-t^irect  And 
theu,  perbAp^f  we  maj  go  in  ft  gra?e»  coo- 
scieutious  wajt  as  becomes  our  respoci^i- 
bilitie&r  to  pas^  judgment  oa  Mr.  Arditl's^ 
new  opera — *'  The  Gipsj'' — unleis,  indeed, 
it  should  hare  beea  perfortncid  during  the 
raccsSy  as  some  people  ^eem  to  expect^ 
uotwlthitaQdlng  the  dearth  of  lingers^ 

It  ia  whispered — oalj  wtuBpered^  miod 
you>  and  that  in  a  ^lect  circle  of  per^ns^ 
of  tried  dlacretion — that  ere  very  long  ive 
may  have  Jenny  Lmd  in  ^Lmerica  again. 
She  has  heeu  aioging  in  Mendelsohu's 
EUjahf  at  Eieter  Hall,  and  the  critics 
Wrote  about  her  jU3t  ad  they  n^d  to  do  la 
tlmei  pa&L  Madame  Goldachmidt'a  Toleo 
ii  as  fptendld,  her  genius  as  triumphant  as 
Jenpy  Lindas;  there  is  nothing  changed 
but  her  uame^  and  even  that  attemtiou  la 
maak«d.  Tears  ran  down  the  checks 
6f  the  good  people  of  Bri  gbion—gu^t  iu 
the  old  faahion — when  she  sang  them 
'^  John  jknderaoUf  my  Jo  ;^'  and  the  great 
artlsta  of  England  thought,  wilh  a  ^gh, 
when  they  li^tcoed  to  the  Saaetua  of  An^ 
gela,  that  they  might  ueirer  hear  the  like 
again. 

Three  doors  from  her  London  reddeDCCf 
Madame  La  MarquiBe  di  Candla  has  jost 
pfeaeated  her  husband  with  a  daughter — a 
future  qneeu  of  aoDgf  perhaps.  Perhaps 
when  (he  llcdgtllng  shaLl  have  passed  into 
the  nurse's  annSj  the  mamma  may  become 
Grlsi  once  more.  There  is  Mr,  Smith,  of 
Driiry  Lane,  who  would  give  his  eyes  for 
her  to  open  Ms  new  opera  season— always 
proTided  the  subscnbers  come  forward, 
ftod  pay  np  their  guineas  iu  advance. 

The  la^t  of  the  trio  of  divas — Madame 
Alboni — hui  just  been  engaged  at  the 
Italiens,  in  Farii.  They  wanted  her  badiy^ 
Up-hill  work  there,  too,  for  the  manager. 
Aod  though  a  maestro^  Fedrotti,  has  writ- 
ten   a  new  operarbtifrar--fTi©r?ni— where- 


with Uie  refined  audience  of  the  mo^t  j 
lonable  of  theatres  have  exprefiS4.'d  their 
joyous  satJEira^^tionT  tlie  critics  are  by  no 
means  ea^y  in  their  minds  about  its  merit, 
or  snccess. 

With  QM,  oonoerts  have  not  been  nu^ 
meroua  of  late.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
mtmciana  are  men  of  fortune ;  that  mo4»t 
of  them  roll  la  wealth }  but  stlil,  this,  h 
hardly  a  reason  wby  they  should  go  oo, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
giving  concerts  to  people  wbo,  to  tell  thti 
irutii}  don^t  care  much  about  hearing 
them^  The  si^cond  Fhilbafmouic  waSf  bow* 
ever,  very  weU  attended,  Someihing  wa& 
due  to  Gade*s  graccrul  symphony  ;  ^me- 
thing  to  Weber 'S  Euryanlhe ;  much  to  ihe 
famous  skill  and  taste  of  the  ezcellent 
orchestnw  At  the  next  concert  we  are  to 
have  au  overture  of  ChembiniX  'Uid  one 
of  Sterndale  Bennett's;  the  eympbony  is 
by  Mr^  Bristow,  and  report  apeaks  loudly 
in  its  favor.  Mr.  Gottschalk^  too,  farea 
well»  He  bus  promised  us  a  series  of  ffNT 
tinei^  and  soiries.  Of  course,  no  lover  of 
music  will  tnlsd  them. 

We  shall  not  see  Rachel  again.  Pity 
the  poor  people  wbo  said,  when  she  was 
here  before,  that  there  waa  lime  enough— 
they  would  go  sve  her  when  efae  returned  I 
She  was  to  leave  Havana  on  the  9  th  ^  by 
this  time  she  ia  safe  once  more  in  the  fold, 
and  Jules  Janin  is  a  happy  man.  We 
hope  he  will  find  bis  *'  dawghter''  nniiyured 
by  her  wanderlags  among  the  savages  of 
America.  We  venture  to  say,  he  will  find 
that  she  hai  not  been  gouged,  or  otherwise 
muttlated,  as  he  seemed  to  apprehend  ;  that 
she  woa  never  forced  to  dajiee  the  war- 
daace  round  a  camp-fire,  or  chased  by  buf- 
faloes through  the  streets ;  that  she  was  not 
always  in  fear  of  her  life  from  the  native 
femalcji  of  the  country ^  and  that  It  did  not 
atwaya  happen  that,  by  the  eod  of  the  fifth 
act,  every  seat  in  the  theatres  where  she 
played  was  whittled  to  shavingi.  Start- 
ling as  these  facte  will  appear  to  the  chub- 
by critic  of  the  Dihatt,  be  will  need  to 
fortify  hi*  mind  for  still  mder  ahocka  j 
he  will  be  told  that  audience  after  andi- 
ence— chiefly  composed  of  per^ns  whose 
knowledge  ot  Freoch  waa  so  slight  that 
to  follow  the  play  was  a  task — gathered 
to  hear  Madame  Rachel  wherever  she  per- 
formed in  the  United  Statat,  and  thorough- 
ly appreciated  her  \  that  abe  bore  away 
larger  rewards  than  were  ever  reaped  by 


Eai^Uah,  GftmaJii  or   SpanJali    actors  ia 
Fttrts  ;  and  Ibat,  wben  she  Ipft  us,  Ibe  day 
of  har  dc'parttire  was  murked  whti  a  blaak  , 
Btoiic^,  by  al\  lovers  of  high  art  and  claaaic 
druma, 

KovT  ihtki  she  ia  foncj  fre  ha  vie  nolhisg 
to  do  bat  to  laugh.  So  vie  go  to  see  King 
Cbarmmg  and  the  Blue  Hird^  and  the  ugly 
prmees5  that  wanted  to  marry  bim,  and 
thy  pretty  one  that  be  wanted  to  marry ; 
and  we  f^hakt^  our  eidcs  at  the  punjiand  the 
funtiy  things  that  all  these  funny  people 
.  »«y  to  eaob  other.  To  see  Pocahontaa, 
too,  thf*  be^t  hurlefliiue  ever  written  in 
America  ;  and  we  laugh  more  than  ever  at 
the  droll  iajlogs  of  K[ng  Powbataa  and 
his  comieal  court,  Why  not?  See  what 
Jnles  Jania^B  friends  are  doing.  At  the 
Frauijaia,  they  have  a  new  pi/^ce,  Jatonde^ 
in  the  etyte  of  the  younger  Dumas,  which 
would  have  brought  a  blush  to  the  cheeka 
of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  made  Bocae- 
do  repenl  his  eicesslre  modesty  \  at  the 
Tod^tli^  ClalrviUe  has  reviewed  the  year^ 
in  a  two  boure^  Etring  of  putia,  boneiitiy 
cfarlatened  Lt  Jiayaume  dcs  CutanbourK* 
In  London,  people  are  trampling  each 
otbcri  to  Bce  a  grand  burlcfiquc  oq  the 
meeting  of  the  Clotb  of  Gold,  whereof  the 
crownitag  charm  consists  in  proceesiona  of 
gorge ously-caparlsoned  horses,  and  queer- 
iookmg  knightii,  with  long  caadlesticks,  In 
gutae  of  speara,  and  other  enormous  origi- 
nal I  ties.  FocahoatOf  ii  high  ar  i^  compared 
lo  Ihis* 

We  hear  It  said  that  the  theatres  are  do- 
ing badly— that  the  war^  and  the  Nicaragua 
troubles,  and  politics,  and  the  ''cold  termSj" 
i[yure  them.  It  must  be  that  these  .sly 
managers  don^t  want  us  to  know  how  rich 
they  are  growing*  Else,  why  should  we 
have  a  new  tbeatre^a  very  pretty  one, 
tou>  with  boxeu  a  la  EyropBenne,  and  some 
very  good  actors  and  aetre8fles—«]>r login g 
up,  all  at  onee,  and  dobg  a  famous  busi- 
ness, without  hurtiug  its  neighbors,  appa- 
n*Qtly  1  Why  should  people,  who  are  able 
to  dig  or  sew  J  think  of  writing  plays,  in  the 
absence  of  any  sort  of  copyright  7  All  are 
not  erassy,  and  thi?re  must  be  nuggets  some- 
where,  to  reward  iO  many  dlg^^ers.  We 
hear  of  a  new  five  aot  comedy,  hy  Mr. 
Brougham — whose  Induatry  is  uncb,  that 
Lope  de  Vega  was  a  trifler,  in  com  pari  sofip 
ftud  who^  it  is  sitid,  would  not  Flccp,  if  he 
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had  not  thrown  ofT,  at  Ica^t,  a  farce  after 
sapper.  Of  a  great  American  piece,  with 
a  doahle<dyed  American  character*  of  the 
Weatern  go-ahead  sort  m  it,  for  Mr.  M- 
Vickar.  Of  a  couple  of  comedies,  by 
Mrs.  Btnneti-Barrow,  both  of  which  are 
highly  commended.  Of  farces  and  bur- 
lesques beyond  counting— a  bnrlosquu  on 
poor  old  Don  Qui.^ote,  a  promising  subject ; 
another,  on  the  minRtrel  Blondel^  whose 
trials  and  toaching  devotion  to  his  master 
were  misde  the  tubject  of  a  pretty  comic 
opera,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  by 
Gritty— and  bo  on. 

These  grapes  do  not  grow  on  Ihorns* 
Some  of  them,  perhaps^  had  better  not 
grow  at  all.  Time  wiU  do  justice  on 
what  ia  silly  and  tDiscblcvouB,  Time,  t00| 
will  surely  t<?acb  that  wit  is  not  incomp^ 
tible  with  truth,  and  that  plays  may  be 
moral  and  reasonable,  without  Gcaaing  to 
be  amasmg. 

We  are  to  have  a  child^s  theatre,  it 
fieemp,  with  a  host  of  well  known  Juvenile 
coined lans,  and  some  in  feint  phenomena 
besidest  whom  fame  as  yet  ignores.  Wc 
hope,  if  this  project  be  carried  oat,  that  the 
man  age  me  at  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  French  Gipnnase  dts  Enfttn^,  ia  the 
ielection  of  piecea.  When  the  Gymnase 
waa  Etarted,  the  manager  appllod  to  8«Te- 
ral  dramatic  authors,  for  pieces  fpeeially 
adapted  for  children— with  child-like  dia^ 
logue,  aud  plot  turning  on  the  passions 
and  aeciden  ts  of  ch  i  Idh  ood.  0  ur  ch  il  dren  'a 
theatre  could  not  do  better,  at  first,  than 
adapt  these  French  pieces^— many  of  which 
are  very  beautiful. 

We  must  bestir  ourselves,  or  the  Athent* 
aas  will  call  New  York  Bo^otia.  They  hav^ 
been  importing  ancient  sculptures  Into 
Boston  by  the  ton.  Seventeen  tons  of  them 
they  have  landed  at  once — tons  of  AssyHan 
bulls,  tons  of  stiff  Babylonian  archersj  tonn 
of  da  te-  tre  es  don  o  upon  s  ton  e,  Th  e  whol  c 
to  be  sold  for  the  beneQl  of  the  owners. 
They  say  the  Boutonians  will  not  let  a  sia* 
gle  ounce  of  all  these  treasures  go  out  of 
tbe  city*  What  an  excellent  thing  it  would 
be  for  some  enterprising  pers^on  to  boy  up 
the  whole  seventeen  tons,  without  warning 
to  the  AthcninDfl,  to  tinitc  thera  with  Ab- 
bolt'i*  Egyptian  collection^  and  lay  tbt 
foundation  of  a  grand  Museum  of  Antiqni- 
liea  at  New  York  i 
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THE  formation  of  the  Christiati 
chuix^h,  in  the  eailj  ages  of  its 
historj^j  was  a  pmccss  inrciiving^  manj 
elements  beside  Christiaultj  proper^  as 
ri^p resented  in  the  gospels, 

Jewish  cabalismT  Greek  otid  Roman 
pol_f  theism »  ^Egj'ptian  mjaticiam,  Per- 
EiiuidualismT  Indian  gyixinosophiam*  are 
lunDng  the  conflucnl^j  wUieh  emptied 
their  tributary  streams  into  i}m  prrm- 
detitial  river,  and  beeame  coefficients 
of  a  faith  whose  triumphs  ar^  owing  in 
part  to  its  having  appropriated  all  that 
was  vital  in  foregone  and  contemporaiy 
creeds  and  rites. 

And  not  onlj  did  the  churcli  inoculate 
itself  with  ideas  from  without;  it  also 
absorbed  into  its  system,  and  transub- 
fetantiated  into  its  own  kind,  bj  **the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,'' 
the  blood  and  temper  of  many  climes. 
Tho  dreainittg  Orienta!,  tlie  volatile 
Greek,  the  prjicticul  Roman,  tlie  impe- 
tuous Goth^  the  jiery  Afrtejyi,  are  all 
repreFenled  in  iU  organism. 

To  the  last  named  coimtry  iho  church 
h  indebted  (ar  throe,  at  lea^t,   of  its 


eiceeding  that  of  his  eompatriotSi 
coertensivc  with  the  Chriiitjan  chnrc 


greater  Eghts*  Tertallian,  Cyprian,  Au- 
gustine. The  first  dLstinguished  by  his 
mora]  [»urism ;  tlie  second  by  his  stoat 
defence  of  episcopal  authontj ;  the  third 
by  his  thiH>logj  and  his  great  example. 

St-  Augustmet  whose  life  and  char- 
acter we  now  propose  to  discuss,  has 
become  identified  with  on  iniuence  far 

and 
church* 

The  morals  of  Christendom  refused 
to  adopt  the  stem  requirements  of  the 
eloquent  Montaniat,  its  ecclesiastical  pol- 
ity soon  transcended  the  views  of  the 
fervid  Carthaginian* 

But  th#  doctrine  of  the  Blahop  of 
Hippo  ii&s  survived  the  decline  of  the 
papacy  I  has  reproduced  itself  in  the 
ibrmuuiiieB  of  Protestantism ;  has  been 
transplanted  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New,  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  constitutes,  to  this  day,  tlie 
staple  of  American  theology.  Since 
the  dajffs  of  the  Aijostles,  no  Christian 
ecclesiastic  has  exerted  such  sway,  or 
obtained  such  following. 

Eitenudly,  the  life  of  St  AugustiDe 


•  Der  hdiijFe  AvgUMtinua.  Srin  Lctt^n  und  VFiV*<fit,  fMr  Frtunde  da  Reichc*  (JoiU*  d^rgw^ 
ttHH.   Von  PBTLiPFScKAFr    B«jrli n .  1 B51 

Dw  Krrche  Ckrifit  und  ikfe  Zeujtt/t,  oder  die  Kirckcju^tte/iickU  in  Bio^a^^gn.  Voa 
FiilKDK.  BoJEHH&iJfGKR,    Ziirich.  Hd  T. 

tiiwt&trt  d£  ^'^  AM^HMtitt^  Mti  Fi>,  j^  OCurr«f|  «ea  Si^de,  it^uemm  de  M&n  Qink.  For  M. 
P*ii;joDLAT.    Farbj  1845* 

S.  Aurdii  AuguMtini  d€  Dactrma  Chj/ittietMA  Lihri  Qu&iuar^  Ed.  CaE.  He  ax.  Bavnilt. 
Lipwme,  183S. 
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wm  loAs  eventful  than  those  cif  most 
men  of  note  m  his  time^^tliftt  maelstrom 
Qf  hiitoxT  which  toaacd  indiv^i duals  and 
itatlcuii  like  foam -flakes  in  its  b^dling  ed- 
dies. The  deep  interior  lifw  of  the  man 
>v(is  very  iTDp(*riectly  expreiiaed  in  his 
Ibrtutie^,  and  had  no  eorre&pondent  di?- 
vclupmoiits  in  his  extemal  hisUwj.  H^ 
was  (HiG  of  those  whoa©  life  is  a  eontrnu* 
al  drawing  from  the  oircmnference  to 
the  centre. 

Tagftste,  an  t obscure  comer  in  the 
nortli  of  Africa,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  old  Carthage  I  is  ilIuBtrated  bj  the 
birth  of  the  ^eati>st  of  the  Fathers. 
Its  historic  injiigiiificaiicei  although 
mentioui?*!  by  PUiiy^  excludes  It  froni 
the  ancient  maps.  Celiariu^^  then  most 
faithful  of  geographers^,  igiioreis  it* 
French  ioldiers,  under  General  Ran- 
don,  in  1644,*  for  the  first  timti,  per* 
haps,  since  the  Vandals,  uncover  its 
fiiti>>  And  ^prun^Tt  the  latest  authority t 
hat*  tji>U'd  it."*  locality  in  that  part  of 
what  m  now  Algeria*  whort^  Algictr*  and 
Tnnis  jnin.  Thi>  1  ilth  Nov^ember,  354, 
IH  I  ho  date  of  his  birth.  Cajit  anijd 
humble  conditions,  the  greatest  of  earth- 
ly lileislngfl  was  to  uehsafud  to  hi  5  cliild- 
E&od^ — ft  pioua  motlier,  whose  dcurest 
wi«h  wm  to  si'i^  tho  m\n  of  her  affec- 
tion i  tfttVdy  fohlcd  in  thi*  l^osoni  nf  the 
(Talholic  church,  tli'r  IitV*  wns  bn^afli- 
kH\  in  jirnvers*  fur  this  end ;  and  the 
»itr<»ngefit  [nnntui  iiilluenci'  whk'h  Au* 
^Uiitint<  ex|i*'noneeiK  wtiK  the  pruycrsi 
of  M 1 1 1 1  i  ea,  G  ra  t*  *  f  u  1 1 )'  ci  a  i  a  e  i  t  »im  of  her 
fUpuey  ill  jie curing  bo  ahlo  a  dcfoncler 
or  the'  faith,  the  ohnroh  hat*  rmsed  to 
•>n«hitt*<l  Keat«'*  tho  **  Khct  Ladj/* 
whom  filial  gratilnde  hod  already  canon- 
lied*  Few  worthios  in  the  Chri.stian  ca* 
Icndar  havi'  earned  more  dearly  their 
title  lo  be  there.  The  name  of  Mnniea 
•uggcKts  the  injpersonaliou  of  all  femi- 
niiJL*  rmd  Christian  graces.  Wo  figuro 
to  ourselves  a  form  and  fac^  such  as 
Carlo- Dolce,  or  the  FrG^Raphaelites 
would  have  loved  to  paint,  with  tiA  much 
of  spirit  m  fleah  and  blood  can  take  np» 
and  Q^  little  of  flesh  and  blood  aa  on 
carth-bhabiting  spirit  can  make  itself 
visible  by.  With  a  brute  of  a  husband, 
passionate  at  home,  and  nnfaitliful 
abroad*  and  three  children,  of  whrnn,  nt 
leiist,  one  gifted  hut  turbulent  bcty  wm 
a  soufce  of  ceaseless  auiiety — ^with  a 
^^ble  body  and  a  eengitive  spirit— with 


small  means  and  large  requirements-^ 
with  httte  wit,  great  cares,  and,  as  her 
oonscientious  nature  conceived  them, 
awful  res  poll  sibilitieB^^the  burdened 
soul  had  ftunted  within  her,  unless  she 
had  *' believed  to  see  the  goodnesi  of 
the  Lord.'*  But  she  believed  and  did 
not  faint.  She  adniLntst^red,  with  un- 
tiring dil^nce,  her  arduous  economv, 
and  tended  her  UtUe  flock,  and  still 
clung  to  the  horns  of  the  altar*  Sbo 
encountered  her  stormy  husband  with 
gentleness  for  wrath,  and  soft  persuasion 
for  ingratitude  and  sin.  She  waited  and 
wept,  and  hoped  and  suffered,  and  sliU 
hoped.  The  substance  of  her  life  was 
sorrow,  and  the  form  of  it  was  prayer; 
the  spirit  of  it,  love,  and  the  strength 
of  It,  patienct',  and  the  grace  of  it, 
meekness.  Hers  was  the  pure  soul 
which  an  elder  poet  compares  to  ft  **  drop 
of  Orient  dew,''  whlchi  lighting  on  a 
flower, 

**  8omt»e  touehliiff  where  it  lirai^ 
Bat  gaxum  hfiek  upon  the  fliaflt» 
Bbinett  with  a  mournful  Mgtit 

T\\l  the  warm  huu  pitj«d  its  pala 

A  ad  TO  tha  akiei  exhnlei  it  back  agma/* 

Her  pious  wishes,  long  deferred,  were 
fultiUed  at  last  Her  hnsbaud*  who  hatl 
lived  in  profession,  as  in  charECtcf ^  el  po- 
gan,  solicited  and  received  befor«»  nia 
death  the  regenerating  water  of  t'hris- 
tian  baptisin.  And  at  la^tt  after  thirty 
long  years  of  watching  and  weeping, 
her  favorite,  Anrelius,  with  whose  s<?- 
oond  birth,  as  he  tell  us,  she  had  travail- 
ed more  sorely  than  with  hh  fir^t^  wus 
likewise  united  to  Christ,  through  tho 
baptism  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her 
mission  was  accomplished  when  this 
sou  of  her  tears,  dl^engngt'd  from  tho 
enemy's  t^ires,  and  bound  in  a  fair 
church -sheaf,  was  now  at  length  fit 
for  die  garden  of  the  Lord:  a  con- 
summation to  whieh  (uncoDsctoUisly  to 
herself  and  to  him)  hho  had  contrib- 
uted more  than  aJl  the  persuasions  of 
Ambrose,  and  all  the  re&iemeuts  of  bis 
own  dialectic  mind. 

4J,  woman,  gr(  at  is  thy  fmth  1  0,  lov- 
ing, sad,  ami  patient  Monica;  long  suf- 
fering, late  rewarded  ;  Who  more  ea- 
'  titk'd  than  tljou  to  sit  In  t^abted  ee«ts  f 
Who  more  than  thou  ever  strove  iind 
prayed  ?     Who  has  so  uobly  illustrated 
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ibe  medialoriiJ  office  of  woman,  fibowiEg 
how,  as  it  is  written , 

"  The  ever  womaali' 

YoBng  Augiistlne  miie3  at  bcWoI 
anH  at  plaj  with  the  boys  of  Tagitatei 
aiiflt  if  eminent  at  ftU  among  his  oom- 
paakmSi  was  Dot  dbtinguished  bj  any 
saiDtlj  tendencies.  The  gtiint  in  linn 
was  ktcnt,  dormHiit*  The  boy  was  pa* 
tcnU  BJid  wide  awake. 

The  boy  iored  play,  and  fonnd  stndj 
a  weariness  of  the  £e$h.  Greek  was  his 
aversion ;  the  circus  and  the  theatre  his 
delight.  A  sportive  boyhood  might  not 
portend  any  lack  of  manly  virtue*  Of 
graver  import  are  the  £bbLng  and  thiev- 
ing which  those  **  Confessions"  of  his 
reveal.  All  this  he  repents  in  after  years 
with  a  penitence  nhnost  morbid,  and 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  Angusti- 
nian  theory  of  hnman  nature,  which, 
by  denying  to  man«  uxirenewed  by  su- 
peradded and  eiotic  grace,  not  only 
goodness t  but  the  faculty  of  goodness, 
might  seem  to  preclude  all  occasion  of 
remorse.  Witfi  especial  cotnpunction 
ho  recalis  the  robbery  of  a  pear-tree, 
committed  in  a  a  pint  of  juvenile  frohc, 
with  some  of  hi^  associates.  In  the  ex- 
i^^ss  of  bis  self- con  denmation,  he  refines 
upon  his  gnilt,  find,  dissecting  the  act 
with  retrospect! vie  analysis,  finds  more 
of  evil  in  the  heart  of  it  than  ap* 
pears  cm  the  face.  Why  should  he  steal 
his  neighbor's  pears?  He  had  better 
pears  of  bis  own  at  home.  It  could 
not  have  been  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit, 
which  wns  not  eaten.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  the  love  of  sin,  ns  ioch— 
the  mere  dehghl  in  evil— which  prompt- 
ed the  act.  **  Behold  my  heart.  0  Crod, 
let  0iy  heart  tell  tbee  whut  it  sought 
when  gratuitously  eviU  having  no  temp- 
tation to  iltj  but  tlie  ill  itseltV*  ,  ,  , 
**  Whatt  then,  did  wretched  I  so  love  in 
thee,  thou  theft  of  mine,  tbou  dvt^d  of 
darkness,"  <  .  .  **  Fair  were  those 
pears,  but  not  tbem  did  mj-  wretched 
soul  desire  for ;  1  had  store  ol  better,  4uid 
I  gatiiered  them  only  that  I  might  ftteuL 
For  when  I  gathered  theai  I  ilung  them 
away  s  my  only  feaet  therein  being  my 
own  sin,  which  1  was  pleased  to  enjoy. 
Fitr  if  aught  of  those  pears  came  with- 
in my  mouthnp  what  sweetened  it  was 
sin,"  We  cite  the  piissiige  as  equally 
ehAn«3tf!ristic  of  the  boy  and  the  man  ; 
the  act  itself,  of  the  boy  ;  the  leflection 
upon  it,  of  the  man.     The  boy,  head- 


long, impetuous,  thonghtlesf*  TicioasT^ 
the  man,  regenerate,  holy,  God-Sf^kiiig't 
but  self^dissecting,  morbid,  A  healthy 
feeling  would  have  wrought  a  more  per- 
fect setf-forgiveness.  A  heal  thy  judg- 
ment would  distingnish  between  youth- 
ful love  of  fun  indulged  to  vicious  ex- 
cess, and  love  of  evil,  as  such. 

There  is  in  all  men  something  im- 
movable and  immutable ;  an  individual- 
ity common  to  Ihe  child,  to  the  youth^ 
and  the  man  ;  a  backbone  of  the  cha- 
ractt^r  which  remains  unaltered  through 
all  the  revolutions  that  sweep  over  me 
heart,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  We  may  change  our  opiuioni,  * 
our  habitSj  our  pursuits,  our  tastpa ;  we 
may  change  from  heedless  to  earnest, 
from  sensual  to  moral,  from  godless  to 
devout;  but  we  cannot  change  the  radi- 
cal innennost  self.  We  bear  not  the 
root,  but  the  root  us.  Boligion  may  al- 
ter the  eipresifiou  of  the  character,  but 
not  the  type ;  may  convert  the  world- 
ling into  a  saint,  but  not  one  indi\idual 
into  another.  Tliere  i^  a  ground  which 
survives  through  all  the  metamorphoses 
of  nature  and  of  grace.  As  it  was  in 
chihlhood,  it  remains  in  old  age ;  as  birth 
delivered  it  to  this  world*  death  wiU 
hand  it  over  to  the  next.  We  find  in 
Au^sdne  the  child  one  quality,  at  tea^^t, 
which  especially  distinguishes  Augus- 
tine the  man — aralntlon.  The  same 
passion,  which,  sanctified  l>y  heavenly 
gracCf  engendered  the  pure  and  noble 
aspirations  of  his  riper  years,  inspii«d| 
also,  the  literary  labor*  of  his  youth, 
and  was  manifest  even  in  the  boy,  in 
icom  of  inferiority,  in  love  of  boyish 
distinction,  in  eager  efforts  to  excel  iti 
games ;  for  which  end,  as  ho  tells  us,  be 
often  had  recourse  to  trickery  and  de- 
C%iL  Ambition  b  a  quality  indifiWrent 
in  itself,  Itji  character  depends  on  tho 
qualities  with  which  it  is  associated ;  on 
the  course  it  adopts;  the  direction  given 
it ;  the  objects  at  which  it  alms.  Side 
by  side  with  this  quality  in  Augustine, 
there  was  early  developed  a  principle  of* 
life,  by  which  it  was  refined  and  enno- 
bled, and  consecrated  to  the  highest 
ends.  That  principle  was  love  of  God 
— or  not  so  much  love,  at  present,  as  a 
ct^rtain  vsgue  desire  and  aspiration-^tho 
diiwn  of  that  future  passionate  striving 
and  longing  after  God  which  breathes 
from  eve ly  page  of  the  Coufesstons,  and 
which,  litter  his  conversion,  express- 
ed itself  in  all  the  tenor  of  his  life.  If 
ever  a  human  soul,  in  the  words  of  the 
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iNililxbti  pouted  after  God,  the  soul  of 
^  Ajltfiiifliie  did  sure  I J  so  pant.  From 
earnest  cbildhood,  whon  bia  only  peti- 
tion was  to  bo  saYed  from  chastisement 
at  ich4K>1,  through  all  the  aberrations 
of  his  joutbi  the  idea  of  God  was  fami- 
liar t^  his  though ta,  and  tbo  want  of 
God  woe  the  secret  of  hia  heart.  Many 
a  devout  soul  has  found  its  private  ex- 
periouco  expresicd  bj  him  m  those 
words,  oft<5n  echoedi  and  often  imitated 
—words  which  a  well -known  Moravian 
hymn  has  fitly  pharaphrased — Inquie-- 
turn   eit  COT  nmirum   donee  requuscat 

"  My  heart  m  pained,  nor  csn  it  he 
At  rost  UU  it  finds  rmi  m  Thue." 

On  one  occasion^  while  yet  a  child, 
when  sudden  ilhiesa  threatened  bis  life, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  baptized. 

The  necessary  arrangements  were 
made;  but  the  danger  passed,  and  bis 
mother  deferred  the  salutary  rite,  think- 
ing, ho  »nys,  "the  defile  men  ts  of  sin 
would,  after  that  washing,  bring  greater 
and  more  perilous  guilts'*  This  too  sub- 
jective view  of  baptism  he  condemns* 
'*  Why  does  it  stiU  echo  in  our  ears,  on 
all  sides,  *  Let  him  alone^et  bim  do 
as  he  will— for  he  is  not  yet  baptized'  I 
But,  in  the  matter  of  bodily  health,  no 
one  saya^  let  him  continue  to  be  wonnd^ 
ed,  for  he  is  not  yet  healed.  How  much 
better,  then,  I  had  b4?en  healed  at  once," 

At  school,  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Madauni,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
h  i  s  profieie  n  cy *  H  is  ch  ildisb  im  p  ati  en  ce 
of  mental  kbor  bad  alr^?ady  t>eguu  to 
yield  to  tbe  rising  visions  and  dawning 
promise  of  tbe  inteUectual  world.  He 
returned  to  Tagaate,  and  remained  a 
year  in  his  fa  therms  bonsct  preparatory 
to  entering  the  university  at  Carthage, 
It  was  his  si)ctecnth  yenr^-cquivalcnt  to 
the  twentieth  of  colder  chmea-  At  tbis 
early  period  of  his  hfe*  be  began  to 
plunge,  without  reserve,  into   seasud 

fjkasuros,  and  suffered  all  the  billows  of 
ust  and  passion  to  go  over  his  souL 

Ills  father  died,  and,  with  him,  tbe 
means  of  collegiato  education  would 
have  ftiiled,  bad  not  the  Mberality  of  a 
friend  of  the  family  supplied  tbe  defect. 
He  went  to  Cartbagie — the  chief  univer- 
sity of  Africa — and  there  devoted  him- 
self, with  all  the  ardor  which  a  passionate 
thirst  for  knowledgio  could  inspire  in 
such  a  nature,  to  various  branohes  of 
letters  and  science — above  aM,  to  the 
«tudy  of  rhetoric. 


Tbe  high  schools  of  learning  are  sel- 
dom schools  of  morality.  It  is  oftener 
folly  than  wisdom  which  gives  tbo  tone 
to  society,  where  young  men  are  thrown 
together*  without  the  restraint  of  their 
natural  guardians,  and  away  from  the 
influence  of  home*  The  ancient  uni- 
versities seem  not  to  have  differed,  in 
this  respect,  from  those  of  modem  time. 
Life,  at  CarthagOi  was  tbe  same  thing 
as  life  at  Heidelberg,  or  Halle,  or  Ox- 
ford, or  other^academic  cities  of  modem 
Europe— not  to  speak  of  institutions 
nearer  home.  Augustine,  with  whom 
love  of  pleasure  was  second  only  to  love 
of  knowledgOi  was  not  Ukely  to  mend 
his  manners  among  tbe  turbulent  youtbfi 
awembled  there. 

The  vicious  indulgences  commenced 
at  Tagaste  were  continued,  on  a  kr^r 
scale,  with  no  other  cheek  than  the  in- 
tellectual life  which  now  developed  it- 
self, with  ever-increasing  intensity.  He 
become  a  member  of  the  noisiest  of  col- 
lege clubs — one  of  those  associations 
which  universities  often  develop,  undpr 
one  or  another  name — a  cluh  which 
rejoiced  m  the  name  of  **  Tbe  Destruc- 
tives," Its  character  is  sufBcientlj 
indicated  by  that  appeUation.  Angus- 
tine  joined  these  noters,  more  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  and  the  dashing 
renown  which,  in' such  communities, 
attaches  to  such  a  life,  tlnm  for  any 
sincere  enjoyment  they  afforded  him. 
His  better  soul  ree^JiJed  from  their 
orgies,  and  tbe  graceless  associates 
with  whom  they  connected  him.  Ho 
appears  to  have  freed  himself  goon,  en- 
tircljp-  or  in  part,  from  this  sordid  com- 
munion. 

As  a  refuge  from  coarser  diversion, 
he  frequented  the  theatre,  where  the 
enjoyment,  if  equally  empty,  was  more 
sedate.  In  after  life,  be  criticizes  this 
passion  for  theatrical  amusement  in 
that  half- querulous,  half-argumentatiTO 
tonoi  which  characterizes  so  miich  of 
his  ConfesfiloDS.  ''  Stage-plays  also 
carried  me  away,  full  of  images  of  my 
mii»eries,  and  of  fuel  to  my  fire*  Why 
is  it  that  man  desires  to  he  made  sad* 
beholding  doleful  and  tragic  things, 
which  yet  ho  himself  would  by  no  means 
suflVr?*'  .  ,  ,  .  **  1,  miserable  then, 
loved  to  grieve,  and  sought  out  what  to 
grieve  at ;  and  that  acting  best  pleased 
me,  and  attracted  me  most  vehemently, 
which  drew  t*jars  from  me.  What 
wonder  that,  a  lost  sheep,  straying 
from   Thy    flock>    and    impatient    ot 
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Thj  keeping,  I  become  infeeted  with 
Oiieo&e  V* 

Th^  love  of  theatrical  exhtbitioDSf  Iq- 
dulled  to  excess,  is  rightly  charBCterlzed 
as  miiease.  Tht^  €;^ase  of  that  dise&se 
is  a  want  of  prmctleal  wtercsta  to  occap  j 
miad  and  heart. 

The  moml  nature,  if  not  tho  materia^ 
abbots  a  vacuum.  Yomi^  men  and 
young"  women,  whose  mnor  life,  or  heart- 
life  h  deficienti  ^ill  seek^  in  some  way, 
to  fill  the  void*  In  the  absence  of  whole - 
some  nurture,  drawn  from  the  affections, 
or  the  intelleotf  or  derout  Bentimentr 
home,  science,  art,  rehgioE.  thej  will  fill 
it  with  ]e$s  substantial  food,  with  phan- 
tasms and  spectral  shows,  and  ballet- 
dan  ee.'**  and  tlie  eost  wind.  The  he^ 
must  liye— irit  must  be  fed — if  not  by  nu* 
tritinus  diet,  then  by  inn utri dons,  or  even 
delete riousf  If  the  life  has  no  inside  to 
it— if  the  8*>lid  contents  are  wanting* 
transient  satisfactions  muirt  entertain 
the  hollowness  which  they  cannot  fill. 
The  cure  for  thb  passion  is,  to  mako 
life  itself — the  actual,  every -day  life — so 
full  and  rich,  that  the  need  shall  no  long- 
er be  felt,  nor  the  wiah  to  escape  ^m 
ita  emptiness. 

It  was  during  hb  residence  at  Cor- 
tha^  that  Augustine  connected  himself 
with  the  seel  of  the  5|aiiichean3^  a  floti- 
rishing  heresy  of  early  Christendom, 
and  one  which  then  divided  with  the 
Arian^  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
tho  Catholic  eh  arch. 

For  even  at  that  early  period  the 
Catholic  church  was  a  powerful  and 
compact  body  amid  the  formations  of 
the  Chrktian  world.  For  a  century 
past  it  had  been  abrtping  its  doctrine, 
defining  its  position,  and  fi^UmJnating  all 
that  would  not  conform  to  its  tests.  The 
moment  Christianity  be^an  to  cooU  like 
the  igneous  vapor  of  which  some  have 
supposed  that  the  worlds  were  formed, 
it  began  to  part  and  dindo.  The  jieve- 
ml  mgQienta  formed  themselves  into 
neparate  bodiea  or  ism^,  and  the  prinei- 
pal  fragment  called  itself  Catholic,  apos* 
toliC»  and  assumed  peculiar  and  divine 
authority ^  Not  to  be  a  Catholic,  in  tho 
judgment  of  this  chnrch,  was  not  to  bo 
a  Christian.  To  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  otganiiration  was  to  be  out  of  the 
fold  of  Christ,  "When,  therefore,  t!ie 
gDod  Honica  learned  that  her  son  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  a  sect,  she  mourned 
over  him  with  a  f?<>rrow  far  exceeding 
anything  she  hud  hitherto  suffered  on 
hfa  account*    All  bis  previous  aberra- 


tions and  excesses  seemed  to  her  trivial 
compared  vrith  tlds  act  of  revolt,  as  she 
deemed  It  against  the  authority  of  the 
church.     She  argued,  not  unrea^nobly 
from  her  point  of  view,  that  heresy  waa 
worse  than  irreligion  ;   that  the  sonl  of 
her    child    was    more    imperiledt    bis 
chance  of  ftslration  more  seriously  im- 
paired, by  false  doctrino  tliao   by  nn-^^ 
nelief.     So  many  im  oxthodox  mother 
in  these  days  would   rather  her  chil4  \ 
should  be  without   faith,  and  withoui] 
any  tincture  of  religious  life^  and  con-, 
fess  no  Christ  and  know  no  God,  than 
adopt  tlie  views  of  another  sect.     And 
if  CJiristianity  were  a  system  of  dogmajs, 
instead  of  a  dispensation  of  grace  and 
truth,  if  salvation  were  the  product  of. 
opinion,  and  the  form  of  farth    morft^] 
essential  than  the  fact  of  ftdAh,  then, 
certainly  J  a  state  of  indiff*jren»3e  and  un- 
belief would  be  prefertble  to  a  Christian 
confession  without  the  pale  of  ortho- 
do  icy,   because  more   receptive — as    ^ 
vacuum  is  more  receptive  than  &  aolidi 
and  a  fallow  field  a  btitter  condition  for  I 
the  planter  than  a  forest.     The  mothers 
are  right  from  their  po  int  of  view.  Their 
error  lies  in  connecting  salvation  with  ^ 
opinion,  and  in  limiting  the  grace  of 
(lod  to  certain  oon^aaions.    Yet,  even,  ] 
here,  in  its  very  exdusiveness,  the  early^  [ 
church,  aa  we  believe,  was  guided  by 
didne    instincts   and   followed    unoati"; 
aciously  the  leading  of  that  Holy  Spiril  ] 
whose  organ  it  was,  and  whose  foolish- 
ness is  wiser  than  human  wisdom.    ThA  I 
student  of  history  must  see  that  Chji»* 
tianity^  i,  e.,  the  principle  of  divine  lii^  | 
introduced    into   the   world    by  Jesut] 
Christ,  could  not  have  survived  "the  a^ 
ny  of  timo— t]>e  fett>nn  and  rack  which 
followed  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire — could  never  have  descend- 
ed to  us — that  it  must  have  been  dis- 
sipated, if  not  extinguished,  in  the  fiood 
of  Gothic  migratiotts,  had  it  not  been 
conimitted  to  a  compact,  vigorous  body, 
able   to   resist  ^d  retain.     What  tha  ' 
church  then  wanted  was  strength — or- 
pmic  strength.     And  that  it  could  not 
have  ^thout  exclusiveness.     Althourfi 
in  the  funnation  of  it  many  foreign  efe- 
ments,  as  we  have  said,  were  embodied, 
it  had  need    to   define  itself   sharply 
against  the  unlimited  and  unconditional 
intlui  of  ideas  and  beliefs  from  without, 
in  urder  to  prttst^rve  its  identity^  and  to 
perfect  its  strength.     It  had  to  be  ex* 
elusive  to  maintain  its  own.     It  could 
not    be    liberal    without    being    loose 
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and  in  constant  danger  of  dissolution. 
A  strong  body  must  have  a  sharp  and 
rigorous  outline.  That  which  does  not 
withstand,  sajs  Coleridge,  cannot  stand. 
The  Manichees  professed  to  be  Chris- 
tians. But  with  this  profession  they 
incorporated  a  system  of  philosophy  de- 
rived from  Manes  or  Mani,  a  Tersian 
philosopher  of  the  third  century,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  *'  Com- 
forter," promised  by  Christ  to  his  dis- 
ciples. It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  theme  to  attempt  so  much  as  an 
outline  of  that  philosophy.  Its  distin- 
guishing feature,  characteristic  of  Per- 
sian thought,  was  dualism.  That  is,  in 
addition  to  a  self-existent,  eternal  Good 
— the  God  of  the  Christians — it  main- 
tained a  self-existent,  eternal  Evil.  This 
Evil  is  embodied  in  matter,  identical 
with  it,  but  still  an  active  agent,  a 
Prince  of  Darkness,  forever  warring 
against  the  Good.  The  Manichees  car- 
ried this  dualism  into  human  nature. 
They  held  that  man  has  two  souls,  a 
good  and  an  evil,  the  one  the  offspring 
of  God,  the  other  the  child  of  the  Devil. 
The  system,  in  short,  is  the  Magian  or 
Zoroastrian  doctrine,  modified  by  Chris- 
tian ideas.  Its  details  are  curious,  com- 
bining much  that  is  significant  and  much 
that  is  sublime  with  puerile  vagaries, 
grotesque  conceits,  and  intolerable  plati- 
tudes. If  we  separate  what  is  purely 
theological  in  it  from  the  ontological 
and  anthropological  fantasies  in  which 
it  is  imbedded,  we  shall  find  it  perhaps 
as  near  to  the  mark  of  gospel  truth  as 
Augustinian  Christianity.  Its  moral 
code  was  rigorous  to  a  fault ;  so  rigorous 
that  only  a  portion  of  those  who  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Manes  were  able 
to  comply  with  it.  Accordingly,  there 
were  two  classes  of  Mauicheans,  the 
"Auditors,"  to  whom  greater  liberty 
was  allowed  in  practice  than  the'conon 
allowed  in  theory,  and  the  **  Elect," 
who  constituted  a  higher  grade,  and 
wore  bound  to  a  stricter  life.  The  lat- 
ter were  required  to  mortify  the  flesh  in 
all  directions.  They  ate  no  animal  food 
and  drank  no  wine,  subsisted  on  herbs 
and  fruits,  and  often  fasted  entirely. 
They  lived  celibate,  in  rigorous  sexual 
seclusion.  They  held  no  property,  but 
renounced  whatever  they  possessed  on 
entering  the  order,  and,  wedded  to  life- 
long poverty,  were  supported  entirely 
by  eleemosynary  aid.  The  life  even  of 
the  Auditors  was,  in  many  respects, 
more  strict  than  that  of  the  Catholics, 


and,  so  far  as  the  negative  part  of  mo. 
rality  is  concerned,  appeared  to  advan- 
tage beside  that  of  the  Church.  The 
radical  vice  of  the  system  was  its  ration- 
alistic character.  Whatever  of  Chris- 
tian truth  there  was  in  it,  was  so  plighted 
and  confused  with  philosophic  specula- 
tion as  to  lose  entirely  the  evangelic 
simplicity  and  authority  which  distin- 
guish revealed  truth  from  all  the  fab- 
rics of  human  wisdom.  It  was  not  a 
religion,  but  a  speculation.  It  put 
theory  before  gospel,  and  Manes  oe- 
fore  Christ. 

Monica  grieved,  even  to  anger.  She 
could  tolerate  the  libertine,  but  not  tho 
heretic.  A  bishop,  whom  she  consulted 
on»the  subject,  once  himself  a  Mani- 
chean,  reassured  her.  She  Would  have 
him  argue  the  matter  with  Aurelius. 
But  the  wise  man  knew  better  than  to 
^ant  her  request.  He  knew  how  little 
IS  gained  in  such  cases  by  disputation.- 
He  bade  her  take  heart,  and  employ  no 
means  but  prayer  for  his  conversion. 
The  boy  would  come  right  at  last.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  son  of  so  many 
tears  should  be  eternally  lost.  She  was 
further  consoled  by  a  vision,  which  as- 
sured her  that  where  she  was  there  her 
son  should  be  also.  Augustine,  to  whom 
she  related  the  circumstance,  would  have 
put  a  different  interpretation  upon  it. 
Monica  was  to  turn  Manichean.  She 
indignantly  repelled  the  supposition. 
**  The  vision  said  not  that  I  should  be 
where  you  are,  but  that  you  should  be 
where  I  am."  He  was  more  impressed 
with  the  answer  than  with  the  vision. 

Our  saint  had  now  completed  his 
academic  course,  in  which  one  book, 
especially,  had  stirred  his  soul  with 
profound  effect.  It  was  a  work  of 
Cicero,  now  lost,  entitled  **Horten- 
sius;"  a  tx;^atige  of  philosophy,  cum- 
mendiug  not  this  or  that  school,  but  the 
search  after  absolute  wisdom. 

The  soul  of  Augustine  was  regene- 
rated by  it.  He  refers  to  it  in  his  Con- 
fessions as  the  date  of  a  new  conscious- 
ness— a  marked  and  decisive  moment 
in  his  mental  being.  **This  book 
altered  my  affections,  and  turned  my 
prayers  to  Thyself,  0  Lord,  and  made 
me  have  other  purposes  and  desires. 
Every  vain  hope  at  once  became  worth- 
less to  me,  and  I  longed,  with  an 
incredibly  burning  desire,  for  an  im- 
mortality of  wisdom,  and  began  now  to 
arise,  that  I  might  return  unto  Thee." 
One  thing  ho  missed  in  the  splendid 
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^  BoDiAii — the  naine  and  idea  of  Chmt 
**  That  wuoe/'  mjs  Ids  French  biogra- 

Eher^  *^tbe  myn  of  Momea  had  imbibed 
'Vim  his  mother^s  brea^U  and  aero?;?  aU 
I  the  tcmpesU  of  hie  joung  heart  the 
I  aama  of  SemiM  Christ  had  remained  a 
I  diviae  perfume/** 

Ho    pmbt^u^ed    the     profcssion    of 

J  **  rhci&rt^*     OF     public     speaker,     and 

teai^ber  of  the  art*   of  speech*      The 

choice  was  cbariicterti^iic.     It  was  that 

pri>fi.**siotj  of  all  others  which  yielded 

the  readiest  rewards  to  ambition.      It 

afforded  scope  for  literary  ciUtiire,  yet 

broQght    him    continnally    before    the 

pubUct  and  linked  him  with  the  living 

world.      No    professioD,    bo  we  vert    is 

Biore  dan^eroun  to  the  souls  of  them 

[  that    practice  it  than  that  of   public 

[  ipeakcr — ^a  profes^ioti   whose   sucedsi 

[  depends  on  dexterity  of  totigue,  on  the 

f  turn  of  a  phrase ;  on  pku^ibility,  not 

wisdom,  nor  intellect ual  or  moral  worth. 

It  endaugetB  that  which  is  most  vital  in 

man,  and  the  losfi  of  which  u  moBt  fatal 

—his  ftincerity: 

It  is  not  a  laTorahle  indicadoQ  of  the 
i  Btate  of  the  Roman  empire  at  thattim^. 
[  that  the  public  speaker  had  grown  into 
|«ueh  fppute;    that  the  catling  of  the 
pvhetor  bad  become  so  generally  popn- 
flar;  that  the  grave^  o!d»  taciturn  Komau 
[had  grown  loquacious.     **  Gi^'en/*  says 
Carljle,  "a  general  insincerity  of  mind 
for  seTeral  generation  s»  you  wiU  cer- 
tainly &id  the  talker  established  in  the 
place  ef  honor,  and  tba  doer  hidden  in 
the  obacnre  crowd.     All  men  devoutly 
prostratci    worshipping    the     eloquent 
talker,    and    no   man    knows  what    a 
scandalous  idol  he  ia.     Out  of  whomt 
in  the  mildest  manner^  like  comfortable, 
natural  rest«  cmnea  mere  a^phjiia  and 
death  er^rlastiiif.     Probably  "there  is 
not  in  nature  a  more  diitTactf  d  phan^ 
tasm  than  your  common- placet  eloquent 
speaker*" 

Augustine  himself,  in  after  years, 
appears  to  have  taken  this  view  of  his 
profession,  which  be  satirixes  with  an 
irony  a^  bitter  as  Carlyie  hiniiielf  could 
wish  I  *^  In  those  days  I  taught  rhetoric, 
and,  overcome  by  cupidity,  mad©  sale 
of  loquacity-". »  *  ."And  Tbou,  Lord^ 
frnm  ufrir  perceivedst  in©  stumbling  in 
ry  course,  amid  much  smoke, 
*.  -►mc  irparks  of  faithfulnesi/' 

A*   rhetor,  then^  behold  him  estab- 
bed  in  his  native   city  of  Tiigaste, 


and  occupying  with  good  ntecess  that 
slippery  path ;  not  a  meretilker,  iiideed« 

but  a  t^^acher  of  talk> 

lu  bis  twenty- second  yeaiv  yonng, 
lively,  enthoi^iastic,  at  nnce  a  glowing 
idealist^  a  dreamer  of  romantic  dreiuos* 
and  a  gixy  gallant  and  polished  man  of 
the  world,  be  wns  just  the  person  to 
attract  pupils,  and  hind  them  to  him 
with  passionate  devotion. 

And  be  did  attract  them.  Uh  )if^ 
long  connection  with  his  friend  and  pu« 
piU  Alypius,  began  at  the  lecture-roora, 
in  Tagaste, 

The  school  flourished,  the  rhetor 
prospered;  but  a  great  affliction  now 
befell  him,  and  embittered  his  brief  sue-- 
cess.  A  beloved  friend,  a  companion 
of  his  hoybo4>d,  hound  to  him  by  affinity 
of  tastes  and  pursuits,  by  early  nssocia- 
tton  and  all  that  nourishes  youthful 
frii'ndship,  was  struck  down  by  death* 
In  the  insensibility  of  a  fever  they  had 
administered  to  him  tbe  rite  of  baptism. 
Augustine,  who  had  been  converting 
him  to  Manicheiimf  made  sport  of  tlie 
ceremony. 

But  his  friend  in  a  lucid  interval, 
with  an  independence  he  bad  nevcT  be- 
fore exhibited,  bade  him  forbear.  It 
was  no  Mauicbean  speculotion  that 
could  comfort  him  in  that  C3rtreme»  And 
so  be  died  in  the  simple  faith  of  the 
church.  The  soul  of  Augustine  wm 
dissolved  in  boundless  sorrow.  *^*  My 
heart,"  be  says,  *'  was  utterly  darken- 
ed, and  whatever  I  beheld  was  death. 
My  birth-place  was  a  torment  to  m«, 
and  my  father's  house  a  strange  unhap* 
piness."  He  lived  to  repent  this  inor- 
dinate grief;  and,  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  of  his  autobiography, 
condemns  the  love  which  cleaves  to  the 
finite  with  such  mad  devotion.  No  £ng* 
Hsh  version  can  do  justice  to  the  terse- 
nes»  of  tlie  original — a  tor^eness  of 
which  only  tbe  Latin  is  capable.  **  Hap- 
py be  who  loves  Thee,  and  the  friend 
m  Thee,  and  the  enemy  because  of 
Thee.  H^  abme  lodes  no  dear  one,  to 
whom  all  are  dear  in  hum  who  is  never 
lost.  And  who  is  he  hut  our  God— tlic 
God  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who 
fills  them  by  tbe  act  of  creation.  Thee 
no  one  loses  but  be  who  dismissea  Thee. 
And  he  who  dismisses  Thee,  whither 
can  be  go  or  whither  flee.»  hut  from 
Th(!e  complacent  to  Thee  irate." 

The  city  was  a  desert  in  which  tbiji 
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Toid  liad  opened  and  vrlwre  thia  sha- 
dow lny*  Ho  removed  ta  Cartbo^e, 
where  a  witl*?r  liiid  richer  field  was  open 
to  hh  &mbilii>n.  He  hnd  nkeiidy  at- 
tained t«  public  hoaora,  hod  epiitended 
fof  literary  prizfis,  and  received  "  aeu- 
niatic  garlands,*'  from  *^  prooonsular 
hands."  Ho,  now  in  his  twetitj-siKth  or 
twenty-seTenth  year,  composed  a  work 
on  the  Beauti-ful  and  the  Fit  *'  I  think 
two  or  ill  re  e  books,  Thoti  k  no  west 
how  many,  0  Lordt  for  it  is  gone  from 
mo,  I  know  not  how."  His  life,  at  this 
period,  was  devoted  to  study — iudefad* 
gable  ill  its  assiduity  and  mde.  In  its 
range;  but  probably  more  discar.^ilve 
than  profound.  Yet  he  boa^tts,  with  a 
good  deal  of  eomplacoacy,  to  God,  of 
having  mastered  Aristotle'^  predicia- 
menis  witlitjut  teacher  or  guide.  Mean- 
wliiJe  hii!  own  pre d i came nt^!,  what  with 
the  ill-manners  of  Carthaginian  youtlis, 
and  the  unqut'nchablo  fire  in  hU  bosom, 
were  gettitig  daily  more  intolerable,  and 
finally  drove  him  from  Carthage  across 
tho  sea  to  the  fore -appointed  goal  of  Im 
spiritual  quc-it* 

There  was  one  name  which  must,  in 
those  days,  have  filled  the  provincial 
mind  with  wonder  and  longinfi:  above  uU 
others.  Rome,  even  then,  with  Byzan* 
tium  for  the  capital  of  the  Eo^t,  and 
Milan,  the  seat  of  the  Augus^ti  of  the 
West,  was  still  a  synonym  for  empire* 
It  was  still  a  name  which  outweighed 
the  world,  comprising  more  and  gieater 
memories  tUmi  Emy  secular  name  that 
wa*  named  of  men*  It  was  still  tho 
urbs  xar  i^oxip\  Whoever  Uttered  it 
enunciated  in  one  word  a  one  tliousand 
yeans  of  power  and  glory*  Our  rhetor 
waa  not  insensible  to  these  attraction  a. 
The  world^s  metropolis  drew  him  to 
new  and  nobler  triumplis ;  and  revolving 
hii  future  course,  like  St*  Pauh  he 
concluded  witlnn  himaelf:  *'  I  must  also 
see  Rome  J  ^  The  dilEculty  was  in  es- 
caping from  Monica,  wbo  vehemently 
opposed  his  design;  but,  if  he  would 
go,  insisted  on  accompanylug  him.  She 
feared  to  trust  him  away  In  the  wide, 
wicked,  Maniehean  world,  where  * '■griev- 
ous wolves'*  lay  in  wait  to  devour  him. 
She  had  followed  him  to  tlie  sea-shore^ 
BUsnecting  his  intent.  But  he  per^uad^ 
ed  her  to  pass  tho  time  in  a  neighboring 
ohapel,  while  he  waited  the  embarkation 
of  a  friend  who  was  to  Fail  with  the 
midnight  breeze.  She  spent  the  night 
in  prayers  that  he  might  stay,  and  all 
the  while  his  vesael  was  cleaving  the 


seas  on  the  wings  of  the  gouthwest- 
And  when  morning  dawned  there  laj 
some  leagues  of  Mediterranean  waves 
between  mother  and  son — ^he  to  her  a 
speck  on  the  blue  waste— she  to  hixn  a 
cbud  in  the  horizon.  It  was  deftly  but 
not  well  done.  **And  I  bed  to  mj 
mother  (and  such  a  mother),  and  es- 
caped. For  this,  al&o,  Thou  hast  mer- 
citully  forgiven  me,  preserving  me,  thus 
full  of  execrable  defilements,  from  tho 
sea.  for  the  waters  of  Thy  grace/" 

His  stay  iu  Home  was  brief  and  em- 
bittered by  sickness  of  body  as  well  oa 
the  old  unrest  Ilis  professional  inc* 
cess  was  marred  by  the  graceless  habit 
which  the  Roman  students  had,  of  quit- 
ting the  classes  before  the  end  of  the 
course,  leaving  the  tuition-fees  unpaid* 
**  These  uls«,"  lie  siays  pathelieaUy, 
**  my  heart  hated.**  When,  therefore, 
the  prefect  of  the  city  was  applied  to 
by  the  authorities  of  Milan,  to  $*^nd 
them  a  rhetorician  nt  the  public  cost* 
Augustine  petitioned  for  the  post,  and 
obtained  it  through  tho  infiuence  of 
Maniehean  friends*  To  Milan  he  went* 
unconscious  of  tlie  good  which  awaited 
him  there,  in  tliat  city  iif  his  new  birth 
— the  native  city  of  his  inncr-umn^ 
where  out  of  tho  body  of  death,  tli© 
soul  was  to  lift  itself  into  newness  of 
hfe.  His  mother  now  joined  him,  hav> 
ing  braved  all  the  perils  of  the  way, 
that  she  might,  if  possible,  interposQ 
her  intluence  between  him  and  perils 
more  dreaded  than  those  of  hmd  or 
sen. 

Hi  a  state  of  mind  at  this  period  was 
one  of  predominant  skepticism.  He 
despaired  of  finding  tho  absolute  truth. 
His  faith  in  Manicheism  had  long  been 
sbaken  by  the  inability  of  its  teaebera, 
and  especially  of  the  celebrated  FttUAtaai 
whom  he  Jiad  encountered  at  Carthage, 
to  resolve  the  olijections  which  had  arisen 
in  his  mind  ret^pecting  some  part^  of  the 
^'iystem.  But  no  new  doctrine  had  yet 
ri3placed  that  system  in  his  behef. 
Platonism,  or  ratlipr  the  modification  of 
it  by  the  new  Academy  which  had  had 
such  infiuence  on  tlie  Greek  Fathers, 
jmd  througli  them  on  the  early  Church. 
to<;*k  possession  of  his  mind,  and  kindled 
there,  as  he  says,  an  incredible  glow, 
(inctdibile  inctndium)  ;  hut  witJiout 
satisfying  his  heart,  which  craved,  un- 
known to  himselfi  a  reli^on  instead  of 
philt^sophy,  and  authontv  instead  of 
^peeuktiou.  He  was  just  m  the  state  to 
receive  tlie  impn^ssion  of  a  nature  more 
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kpowerfal  tlian  onj  be  bad  jet  been  sub* 
Jected  to. 

Tbe  bkboprio  of  MiLm  w&a  at  tliis 
dme  iuTested  in  a  man  whose  praise  was 
ill  all  tbo  cburcheB  of  tbe  West^a  man 
who  combined  in  beautiful  bannonj  tbe 
fipirituai  potentate  with  the  tender  »hep- 
hi?rd  I  the  prafticai  eonnaellor,  irorldlj- 
'  wise,  with  the  bolj  man  of  God;  the  U- 
turgictd  artist  with  the  foithfal  preach- 
I  er — a  man  who  could  rebuke  emperors 
,  ftud  comfort  poor  old  women  as  well — 
the  fancy-type  of  the  true  ecclesijitstic. 
What  AugiiBt-dri*»d  field*  are  to  Sep- 
tember fihowers,  tbe  soul  of  Augn&tine 
waa   to  the  preaching  of  Ambro^us^ 
wbo^e  very  name  seemed  a  bappy  pre- 
aage  of  immortal  food.    The  first  efftict 
of  this  prelato's  diflcoursea  was  to  open 
to  him   the   Scriptures,      On  the  Old 
Testament  eapedallyt  whieb  to  Augaa- 
tine  hod  always  been  a  sealed  book,  it 
poured  n  flood  of  light,  iulerpteting,  iy- 
pieallji  those  passages  whicn  bad  been 
I  most  repulsive  to  his  taste « with  a  liberal 
,  disregard f  k  must  be  confessed,  of  the 
,  litem  import  Ha  now  began  the  study 
\  of  Paul's  Epbtlea,  which,  though  never 
tntirelj  oompreheuded,  filled  hij  whole 
'  souL  displociog  the  sages  of  Alejtandiia. 
►  His  mind  was  now  iet  in  the  direction 
of  tbe  Catholic  cburcb.     But  a  great 
moral  gulf  remained  to  be  overcome, 
MJid  a  moral  revolution  to  be  accom- 
plished, before  he  could  atlain  to  reoon- 
ciliation  with  God  in  Christ.     Ho  was 
£till  far  estranged  from  God  by  abhor- 
rent dedres  and  avertod  life.     He  was 
practically  an  endsmoatatt  given    u> 
Aeimial  pleasiiFCB  to  such  a  de^ee,  that 
only,  he  couf eases,  the  fear  ol  a  judg- 
ment to  ^me,  implanted  in  hi^  chiZd- 
hoodi  regtraincd  him  from  tbe  vilest  ei- 
4)ea^s.    The  Epicurean  phibsophy,  m 
a  praotJcal  system,   wad   the,  one  he 
would  prefer,  could  he  only  ignore  a 
future  retribution. 

The  slave  of  libidinous  passion t  bon- 

eatiy  deiiiring  to  shake  oE  that  yokCt  be 

turned  his  thoo^ts  to  marriage  as  a 

.  way  to  escape.     His  mother,  who  ako 

Ipaw  In  wedloek  a  refuge  from  lawless 

indulgence,  seconded  bta  views  on  this 

)  subject     with    great  eagerness,     and 

joyfully  took  upon  herself  tbe  task  of 

di^Mjovuring    an  ebgible  match.        The 

undertaking  jiroved  less  easy  than  her 

^  alacrity  hod  hgured  it.     The  fastidious 

,  ejugence  of  Augustine  bad  embarrassed 

it  with  hard  conditions*  Monica  thought 

I  bimt  as  wis  soy,  ^*  too  particnlar,"    He 


denied  the  charge.  He  did  not  expect 
perfection,  but  he  never  coold  think  of 
marrying  a  woman  who  did  not  at  least 
possess  these  four  ^naUficntiona  : — Ist* 
she  must  be  beautiful ;  26^  guod  tem- 
pered; 3d^  cultivated;  4th,  tshe  must 
have  property.  These  were  his  four 
*'  predieanientSt^*  aa  rigorously  defcer- 
mtned  as  Aristotle^ a  ten.  The  number 
of  females,  in  whom  these  four  condi- 
tions could  be  united,  was  limited*  But, 
after  much  seeking,  and  inquiring, 
and  advertising,  to  tbe  efieot  that  "a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  recently  from  Car- 
thage, aged  thirty,  iu tending  to  tnojry, 
would  receive  proposals^'^  a  damsel 
was  found  whom  mother  and  son  agreed 
ID  thinking  an  unexceptionable  party, 
but  whose  frieuda,  considering  her 
extreme  youth,  exacted  a  space  of  two 
years  before  they  would  give  her  in 
metrriage*  Meanwhile  he  dismissed 
tbe  mother  of  bk  son  Adeodatu^,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  atr  unritual 
connecdon  had  subsisted  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  and  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Carthage.  The  unhap- 
py woman,  who  loved  him  with  devoted 
anectiooT  was  sent  back,  like  Hagar, 
to  Africat  only,  as  it  shamefully  turn- 
ed out,  to  make  room  for  another  simi- 
lar connection  pending  tbe  intended 
marriage.  The  blackest  spot  in  Augus- 
tine's lUstoiT  is  this  passage.  But  the 
time  was  at  band  when  tbe  grace  of  God 
was  to  triumph  over  lust  aud  passioa  iu 
(bat  sin-bo nnd  soul. 

We  come  to  the  iiory  of  Augustine's 
conversion*  From  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival iu  Milan,  many  consenting  influ- 
ences had  tended  t)  tbat  resuk,  Tha 
way  was  prepari^d*  Hi?*  moral  sense 
had  been  roused;  his  couacience  con^ 
victed  of  sin;  his  heart  desired  the  need- 
ed change ;  he  longed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  To 
will  wajs  present,  hut  how  lo  perform  that 
which  is  good  was  not  yet  found.  **  For 
as  the  needle  of  a  com  pass,''  says  Tay- 
lorj  **  when  il  is  directed  to  its  beloved 
fitar,  at  tho  first  addresses,  waves  on 
either  side,  and  seems  indifferent  in  its 
courtship  of  the  rising  or  declining  sun, 
and  when  it  seems  first  determined  to 
the  north,  stands  awhile  trembhug,  as  if 
it  sufiered  inconvenience  in  the  fruition 
of  itti  desires,  and  stands  not  still  in  full 
enjoyment  till  after  first  a  great  variety 
of  motionsj  aiid  then  an  undisturbed 
posture  *,  so  is  the  piety  and  so  Ib  the 
converEion  of  a  man  wrought  by  degrees 
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«nd  peTi*ni]  steps  of  imperfeeticm* 
At  firgt  ocrr  clioiees  are  wjivGrlng*  cnn- 
vincrd  hy  the  grace,  of  Gn<3»  and  vet  not 
pf^rBunded^  and  then  persuaded,  but  not 
resolve d»  and  then  T'^s^ilvfd,  but  dcfcr- 
ring^  to  begin,"  It  nee^ded  an  impulire 
fwm  without  to  polarize  tbe  wavering 
will,  and  precipitate  the  new  creation* 
That  impulse  cmne,  as  it  often  doe^i  in 
the  carriage  of  a  trifling  occasion.  He 
was  sitting  in  deep  dpjection  with  Ms 
frieni]  AlypitiSp  whose  interior  stato  re- 
sembled Ins  own,  A  countrj*man  of 
theirs,  Poutitianuj?,  an  officer  of  rank 
in  the  army,  and  a  zealous  Chnstian, 
t'nt^red  the  room,  and  was  suri^ri.scil  at 
seeing  on  the  table,  instead  of  some 
classic  or  Maniche&n  author,  a  copy  f(f 
Paul's  EplslleB.  He  begtm  a  rehgions 
conversationt  in  the  course  of  which  he 
told  of  Anthonj',  tho  eremite,  who  had 
followed  literally  the  command  of 
Christ  to  the  rich  joimg  man,  to  soil 
all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
then  to  follow  him;  b!i?o  of  two  friends  of 
hi&,  f>n  tho  eve  of  marriage,  wlio,  read- 
ing the  story  of  that  sacrifice,  had  rc*- 
nounoed  their  betrothed,  and  given 
themselves  to  Goth 

Augustine  received  the  narration  as 
an  admonition  to  himself;  and  when 
their  friend  was  dej^nrtetl,  he  ex- 
claimed to  Alypiui? ;  **  W\tnt  suffer  we  T 
What  is  thii*?  Do  you  hear?  The 
unlearned  arise,  and  take  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  by  force,  and  wp,  with 
our  henrtlcHs  Icamirig,  behnld  I  we 
wnllow  in  flesh  and  blood.  Arc  we 
ashamed  to  follow^  because  Uiey  pre- 
ceded, and  not  ashamed  not  to  follow,  nt 
least  V^  Ho  seiio d  the  voluui e  of  PuuPh 
Epistles,  and  rushed  into  the  garden 
adjoining  the  house.  *' I  raved  iu  my 
*pmt.'^  belays,  *Mndignant^  with  stormi- 
est indiguiitjon,  that  1  did  not  enter 
into  Thy  will  and  covenant,  0  my  God, 
though  all.  my  hones  cried  aloud  to  mo 
to  enter.  But  tliither  goes  no  one  with 
chariots,  or  with  ships,  or  with  feet.", . . 
**  To  go  thither,  and  ti>  arrive  there,  is 
nothing  eke  hut  to  will  t»  go — but  to  will 
it  bravuly  and  wholly.**, .  *  *'  And  Thou 
Lord  didst  stand  by  me  in  iny  hidden 
parts,  with  severe  pity  and  duplicated 
lashes  of  fear  and  shame,  tha^t  I  might 
not  rcdupie,  tind  the  feeble  und  plender 
©ord  be  broken,  that  yet  remained  ;  but 
recover  stren^jth,  tind  more  strongly 
bind  me.  And  I  said  to  myself,  Do  jt 
now  !  Do  it  now !  And,  wliUe  I  spoke, 
I  all  but  entered  into  Thy  will,  I  atmost 


did  lU  Mid  did  it  not.  And  Ktlll  T  €tmg- 
gled,  and  there  wanted  but  UttlCp  and  I 
was  there.  And  a  little  less.  Now,  ] 
now,  I  could  touch — I  could  lay  hold,  I 
And  T  vf&n  not  there,  and  I  did  doI  j 
touch,  nor  lay  hold.  Hesitating  to  die  ' 
unto  death  and  to  live  unto  life/'  So 
raged  the  conflict  in  Augusttnt 's  breast. 
At  one  timei  his  pleasant  vices  plucked 
him  by  his  **  fleshly  garmenr,"  and 
asked  him  if  he  meant  to  abandon  thetil 
forever — if,  after  that  moment,  he  would 
never  more  know  pleasure.  Then,  again, 
the  **  chaste  dignity  of  continence" 
beckoned,  and  showed  him  mulcitudc^s 
of  youthf  and  maidenis,  and  petiple  of 
every  age,  who  had  lived  a  pure  and 
virgin  hfe.  That  continence.  '*  not 
sterile,  but  fruitful  mother  of  joy, 
children  begotten  of  Thee,  Lord,  her 
spouse.'*  "Why  statidest  thou  on  thy- 
self," she  said,  *'  and  findest  no  footing? 
Throw  thyself  upon  Him,  and  fear  not 
^He  will  not  stand  from  tmder,  and  let 
thee  fall/*  And  atiii 'he  hesitated.  He 
turned  his  eye  inward,  and  shuddered 
as  he  looked  through  the  rifts  of  passion, 
down  into  th«!  unsunned  depths  of  Ms 
breast'-into  hideous  gulfs  of  bottomless 
guile-^into  weltering  abysses  of  mmm- 
tiato  lust,  and  f=aw  the  hells  opened^hell 
uivdenieath  hell— in  hisj  darkling,  neliiih 
heart  Then,  by  contrast,  cam^  glimpses 
of  the  Christianas  heaven.  He  saw,  in 
the  jeweled  splendor  of  its  mysdc  founda-^l 
tion?4,  the  golden  cityi  and  the  natio&ftl 
of  them  that  are  saved,  walking  in  thtJ 
light  of  it.  and  the  river  of  life  ever " 
weUing,  He  heard  the  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say  **  Come  !"  and  he  felt  that  it 
needed  but  an  effort  of  the  will  to  obey 
the  call,  to  come  and  take  up  his  ever- 
lasting rest.  And,  when  he  found  hina-o 
self  incapable  of  that  effort,  still  clearing-l 
to  the  flesh,  a  tempest  of  despair  broke 
loose  in  Ms  soul,  and  gushed,  in  fierco 
torrents,  from  his  eyes.  He  c«st  Mm- 
self  on  the  ground,  in  the  utter  abandon* 
nient  of  helpless  woe.  It  was  the  dealh- 
Bgony  of  tho  canial  will,  dying  to  self 
and  sin.  And  he  lay  as  one  df^ad,  his 
only  last  thought — **  Wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  will  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  thii*  death!" 

*'TolU,  kger'  »Tolk,  icger  '*T&kf 
and  read,"  sang  the  voice  of  a  child 
at  play,  in  some  neighboring  honae. 
Like  a  call  from  heaven,  it  struck^ 
the  ear  of  the  prositrate  penitent,  **  Take  < 
and  rend."  Yes !  he  will  read*  In 
the  Scripture  help  may  be  found.    For 
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what  eke  was  Bcnpture  gireix,  but  to 
auccor  nucE  its  lie.  He  uaniUttd  th^ 
o&^cx  which  Jay  by  his  side — tha  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  IB  the  Latio  version — and 
resolvt'd  tiuil  the  word^  on  which  his 
eyes  fifiit  lighted  thotiM  decide  his  pur- 
^poso^  nnd  detennine  Lis  destiny-.  They 
wore  tbesG  :  ^*  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesui 
Chmti  luid  miiko  no  provision  for  the 
flesh  in  yonr  desires.*^*  He  found  the 
passage  prorldentially  adapted  to  his 
condition.  With  awe  he  perceived  that 
God  had  fipoken  to  lus  souL  And  he, 
thftt  wtLi  in  th6  grave,  heard  hiiS  voice, 
and  came  forth  tmto  the  resurrection  of 
Kfe.  The  old  man  had  dropped  from 
hiiUt  like  grave-clotlies ;  corruptible  bad 
put  on  ineormptlou*  He  gtciod  there,  a 
new  creation^hiB  purpose  irrevocably 
fix^d — his  will  subdued  by  victorious 
graae ;  and  nowi  through  grace,  victo 
no  us.  The  needle  was  turned  to  lis 
beloved  star,  and  suffered  no  **  inconve- 
nience in  the  fruitiou  of  its  de{*ircs;" 
The  mond  nature,  self-determined  with 
ele<^tife  polarity,  pointed  God  ward,  its 
tUEis  parallel  with  that  of  the  moral  crea- 
tion— the  law  of  liberty. 

Ht«  pmpose  of  inajffage  was  aban- 
doned; he  resolved  to  lire  celibate — 
&r  so  the  fi3ceti0  spirit  of  the  time  re- 
quired  that  all  should  Hve,  who  would 
follow  Christ  to  the  ultermosti  with 
practic4il  obedience.  Ho  renotinced  bis 
profeseiou,  and  withdrew  from  public 
life,  intending  to  devote  himself  to 
tbt:ojogicd  studie*^  and  tlie  service  of 
Christiau  truth.  He  was  now  thirty - 
two  years  of  ago ;  and,  if  spared  to 
com  pie  to  ^e  normal  term  of  human 
existence,  might  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  profitable  labor. 

Seldom  has  a  man,  at  tbat  period  of 
life,  bod  such  a  future  unrolled  l>efore 
him.  Never  did  man  more  nobly  re- 
deem the  promiiie  of  bis  future  with  bts 
life  and  works. 

The  space  we  bave  occupied  with  the 
forming  period  in  Augustine's  history » 
precludes  a  full  eibibition  of  his  eccle* 
Kiasticalt  episcMpal  life,  and  leaves  hut 
little  rtiom  for  a  cn'ticaJ  esdmale  of  the 
author,  the  theologian,  and  tbe  man. 
To  complete  the  biographieal  outline, 
the  following  data  most  suffice*  The 
interval  between  his  conversion  and 
his  baptism,  «pent  partly  wt  Cuasi- 
eiacuin^tbc'  coim  try -seat  of  a  friend 
— and  partly  at  Milan,  was  given  to 


pKilosopliIc  and  llti^rary  laljors,  and 
produced  the  treatise  **  Contra  Acadf- 
micos,^'  directed  against  the  she  plies  of 
the  Neoplat€>nic  school;  with  several 
other  works,  of  minor  import^uiee,  on 
grammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  music^ 
and  immortality — of  which,  the  last  two 
only  were  completed,  and  have  survived. 
If  tne&e  writings  possess  but  httle  philo- 
sophical value,  tbey  show*  at  lea^t,  the 
prodigious  intellectual  uberty  of  tlu; 
man.  It  seems  fc*  huve  been  bts  desire, 
before  entering  the  cburcbi  to  wind  up 
hi,^  accounts  with  secular  philosophy, 
and  to  gather  and  preserve  the  fruits 
of  his  paat  intellectual  life.  At  the 
K  aster  celeb  ration^  in  387,  he  received 
from  Ambrose  the  waters  of  baptism, 
ai]d  was  made  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ^  He  soon  after  departed, 
with  his  mother  tmd  son,  for  Africa. 
At  Ostia}  on  the  way,  Monica  died# 
"-  For  one  thing  only  have  I  wished  to 
live,"  said  she,  in  her  last  moment?!, 
"that  I  might  see  tbeo  a  CalbL^ic 
Chrisdan.  God  hath  blessed  me,  be- 
yond measure,  in  tbis.  Why  should  1 
yet  linger?'*  With  this  event  termi- 
nates the  historical  part  of  the  Confes- 
sions, pubiished  in  the  year  400*  For 
what  elfio  we  know  of  Augustine,  we  are 
chiefly  indehted  to  his  friend,  Possidius. 
After  tbe  death  of  his  mother,  he 
spent  some  months  in  Rome,  where  he 
wrote  two  wurks  against  tbe  I^lanic be- 
ans. In  tbe  autmnn  of  388,  he  returned 
to  Africa— to  his  native  Taga^te— sold 
the  property  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  gAve  the  proceeds  to  tbe  poor  5 
reserving  only  so  much  as  might  BuflBeo 
for  tbt;s  bare  necessities  of  life*  Here 
he  lived  three  years,  with  his  friends, 
Alypius  and  Evodius ;  acquired  great 
reputation  for  bis  sanctity  and  wisdom, 
and  wrote  various  works— polemic,  dog- 
matic, pbilosophic.  In  ^92,  be  was 
called  to  the  office  of  presbyter  at 
Hippo  Hegius,  the  modern  Bona;  and, 
in  ^5,  in  his  fort y- first  or  fortj^- second 
year,  on  tbe  death  of  Valerius,  the 
former  incumbent^  he  was  appointed 
bbhop  of  tbat  see ;  an  office  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  displaying  in  it  all 
the  executive  ability  required  of  Chris- 
tian hi  shops,  in  an  age,  when  tbe  bish- 
op, like  Melchizedec,  united,  in  one 
office,  monarch  and  priest-  and  when 
the  destinies  of  society,  and  the  future 
of  humanity,  wer«  c^jinmitted  chiefly  to 
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the  eb  CD  lit?  rd -kings  of  young  Chrisk'n- 
doDi.  WitJi  the  digiikj  and  power  of 
a  sovfTeigii,  he  lived  the  life  iilmost  of 
II  jmiip«r — sa  gimplo  hia  habits,  eo  ab- 
utomiouH  h]^  veg43 table  fare.  He  wqs 
virtually  bishop,  not  only  of  Hippo,  but 
of  Africa ;  in  fact,  of  the  (mtir«  Wesst 
— the  leading  mind  of  the  Latm  oburcb. 
His  activity  was  directed,  in  part^  to  the 
inner,  organic  polity  and  well- hoi ng  of 
the  eliurcli,  and  partly  t^i  litororj  labors ; 
most  of  all,  to  th«  refutation  and  ex  ter- 
mination of  the  heretics  who  thrnatiJued 
the  intej^ity  of  lis  doctrine^MaJiicbe- 
anst  Fi'lagianii,  Donatist^.  Toward  tlio 
lattert  especially,  he  exhibited  implaca- 
ble seventj  ;  aeconding,  if  not  origina- 
ting the  fierce  perBecutions  of  that  sect 
by  tho  p]niperor  Hon  on  us,  imd  thereby 
precipitatitjg  the  calamity  which,  soou 
after,  overwhelmed  tlio  African  church, 
and  finally  extirpated  Christianity  from 
the  very  field  which  ho  himself  hod  tilled 
with  such  success.  In  423,  came  Gon- 
j^enc  with  Ms  Yandals — Bummoned  and 
aided  by  the  vengeful  Donatistit — ^took 
possession  of  the  land,  and  laid  wo^te 
the  churches  of  tlic  Catholic  faith. 

**  The  conquest  of  Africa,**  says  Gib- 
i>oii,  **  was  facilitated  by  the  active  zeal 
or  the  secret  favor  of  a  domestic  faction. 
The  wanton  outrages  aguitlst  the  church- 
ea  and  the  clergy,  of  which  the  Yandali? 
were  acctij^od,  may  ho  fairly  imputed  to 
tho  fanaticism  of  their  allies;  and  the 
intolerant  spirit  which  disgraced  the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  contributed  to 
tl\e  lo^a  of  the  most  importout  province 
of  the  West.'* 

Hippo  Regius  was  besieged ;  but,  be- 
fore It  felli  the  fleshly  citadel  of  its 
hishop  was  stormod  and  carried  by  the 
arch-V'andal,  who  spares  neither  Dona* 
tiat  nor  CathoUc,  heretic  nor  saint. 
After  u  ten  days'  illnesa  spent  in  pray- 
er and  penance — with  the  penitential 
psalms  affixed,  for  convenience,  to  tho 
wall,  by  his  bcd-6J*3e — on  the  28th  of 
August,  430|  he  laid  down  the  burden 
of  his  Borenty-five  yeora,  and  passed 
victorioiis  on,  from  lue  to  life.  His  va- 
can  t  bbhoprio  h  ad  no  s  ucc  essor.  Af ric  a 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric.  That 
^heiisbed  jewel  of  the  lioman  empire, 
"  MpeciositaR  toiiu^  tcTra  Jlorenlist^* 
sparkled  awhile  in  the  diadem  of  the 
Vandal.  A  century  passed,  Beli- 
sarins  seized  and  set  it  in  the  crown 
of  Justiman,      Another  century,   and 


Omar  mounted  it  in  the  ring  of  tbd 
caliphate.  The  Greek  supplanted  tbd 
Vandal — the  Saracen  supplanted  tho 
Greek.  Africa  was  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Christendom*  But  Christiaii 
Africa  had  produced  one  fruit,  whose 
fragrdnce  escaped  the  desolations  of 
the  sword,  and  whose  seed  has  ^urYtTed 
the  diasolutions  of  time*  In  Moorifih 
Bona,  to  tliis  day^  tho  memon^  of 
Augustine  endures,  as  that  of  tlic 
Gheber  saint,  who  taught  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Sou  of  JIary,  before  th© 
birth  of  Mohammed i  In  many  a  New 
England  Sun  day -school^  to  this  day,  tli^ 
unconscious  eatechumen  rccfives,  from 
the  Aaseailjly's  catechism,  the  heredi- 
tary burden  of  Augustinian  theology. 

As  on  author  and  a  man  of  letters^ 
St  Augustine  occupies  a  place  which 
belongs  to  no  other  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  church.  Less  learned  than  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  or  Gregory  of  Kszianzeji^ 
among  tho  Greeka^ — than  Jerome  among 
the  Latins  ;  less  profound  than  Origen  ; 
less  forcible  than  Chrysoatomf  and  not 
mnro  eloquent  than  Lactontius,  be  is 
yet  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  ham 
acquired  an  extra-ecclesiastical  reput&* 
tion — tho  only  one  who  is  anything  more 
than  a  name  to  the  common  run  of  edu- 
cated laity  ;  who  possesses  a  literary 
fame,  independent  of  church  authority 
or  calendar  renown.  As  an  author,  lie  is 
charactori^ed,  first  of  alt,  by  immense 
fecundity*  Setting  aside  the  quality  of 
his  writuigs,  in  the  mere  inalter  'of 
uberty  he  ranks  among  the  wonders  in 
that  kind,  and  may  be  cToased  with  Lopo 
de  Vega,  Voltiure,  G.  P*  R*  James,  and 
other  monsters  of  the  pen*  One  shud- 
ders at  the  sight  of  those  ponderous  six 
foHos,  which  yet  do  not  contain  all  bis 
writings.  Some  have  been  recently 
added  to  the  number,  by  Cordinul  Mai, 
from  tlie  nupublished  MSi5«  of  the  Vati- 
emu*  Others,  it  is  said,  remain  to  be 
added*  Pos^ldiui  speak i  of  a  thousand 
ojid  thirty  essays,  but  confesses  tliat  aU 
were  not  known  to  him*  It  would  seem 
to  bo  the  work  of  a  life,  only  to  read 
what  that  enteqj rising  pen  baa  traced. 
In  factt  the  reading  might  proYe,  per^ 
baps,  the  more  difficult  task  of  the  two, 
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For  the  generul  trader,  the  Confes- 
fdonst  thcj  Mcditationd  and  SulitoquieSi 
and  tlia  Citj  of  God,  are  the  moat 
attraclivet  aurl,  perhap»t  the  most  itn* 
portant,  as  revoaliiig-^spc+cittlly  the 
two  former^tbfl  ittt£?rior  life  of  the  man* 
The  City  of  God  belongs  to  tbo  cluas 
apologetic.  This  most  celebrated  of 
Augustine's  worki  deserves  particular 
notice*  Its  aim  was,  to  vintiicftte  the 
Chztstian  church  agiunst  the  accusa- 
tions of  Pagan  oonserratiT^est  who 
aaofibed  the  calamiti€>a  which  had  come 
upoa  the  Boman  empire  to  the  derelie- 
tion  of  the  ancient  MUi.  It  was  early 
in  the  fifth  century  that  Alaric  swept 
the  land  with  his  dcvastatitig  hosts. 
The  city  of  Home  had  felt  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  Gothic  sword,  and  suffered 
such  spoiling  as  neyer  t)efore  since  the 
Gallic  invasion,  in  the  time  of  Camillus, 
The  heathen  mind  imputed  these  disas- 
ters to  vacant  temples*  and  forbidden 
rites,  with  which  Christian  omperom 
and  a  recreant  people  had  offended  the 
tutelary  numimi  of  ancient  Borne.  St 
Augustine  rebuts  the  charge,  cotnmemo- 
rates  the  evils  experienced  by  the  Ko- 
mans  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, exposes  the  vices  of  Ibo  old 
religion,  then  traces  the  two  great  poli- 
tics, or  lines  of  civilization »  which,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  pre?- 
cceded  in  parallel  developments — the 
worldly,  and  the  spiritual — the  terrene 
clty»  and  the  city  of  God.  The  latter 
has  ultimaied  in  the  Christian  cbtirch. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  the  City  of 
God,  including  aU  the  righteous,  from 
Abel  downward.  This  city,  at  the  ex* 
pi  ration  of  the  Biith  day  of  human 
hiitory,  then  ia  progress,  on  the 
seventh  aball  put  on  the  heavenly 
state ;  the  dead  Debg  Toised,  the  living 
tmnsfi^ured,  and  all  made  part^akers  of 
oti«  febcity.  '*  This  seventh  day,"  he 
says,  **  wiU  be  our  Sabbath,  whose  end 
will  be  no  evening,  but  a  Lord's  day, 
as  it  were  an  eighth  day  everlasting. 
Then  we  gbiiU  rc:>ti  and  we  shall  see ; 
we  shall  see,  and  wo  shall  love ;  we 
shall  love,  and  we  shall  praise.  This 
is  what  win  be  in  the  end  without  end* 
For  what  other  end  to  us  than  to  reach 
the  kingdom  of  which  there  is  no  end  ?'* 
In  connection  with  this  design*  the  work 
embodies  much  vduable  lii^loric  and 
philosopbio  knowledge^  in  fact^  is  a 
kind  of  oompeDdium  of  philosophy  and 
history,  a«  well  as  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  author  concludes  with  this  morally 
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and  rhetorically  characteri^stic  period  : 
'*  I  seem  to  myself,  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  have  paid  the  debt  of  this  great 
work.  May  tbey  pardon  me  to  whom 
it  is  too  much,  and  they  to  whom  it  is 
too  little.  And  let  them  to  whom  it  in 
enfficient,  in  their  congratulations  thank 
not  me,  but  God  with  me*    Amen." 

As  a  stylist,  Augustine  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  impetuous  fervor*  Not 
the  fervor  of  profound  thought,  but  the 
fervor  of  lively  passion ;  the  floiihing  of 
that  fit^ry  nature  which  procured  for  him, 
in  the  o|d  pictorial  representation  a  the 
sjrmbol  of  ibe  Oatning  heart*  This  fas- 
einatiiig  warmth  convey  a  at  first  an  im 
pression,  or  awakens  an  expectation  of 
eloquence,  which  further  acqu^ntanco 
3oes  not  fully  sustain,  nnd  which  is 
frequently  marred  by  an  over-curious, 
artihcial  diction,  abounding  in  puns* 
Ui*5onances,  antitheses,  and  aO  sorts  of 
tricks  and  quibbles^  which  provoke,  at 
la^t,  the  impatitjut  criticism  of  X^orenzo  ; 
**  0*  dear  discretion  1  how  his  words  are 
suited."  The  language  of  devotion,  in 
the  Meditationj*,  is  often  striking,  ond 
even  sublime ;  but  often,  too,  it  degene- 
rates into  puerile  conceits,  and  endless 
repetition  of  verbal  paradoxes.  **  Thou, 
Ijord,  fillest  heaven  and  cartii ;  l>earing 
aU  things  witbuut  burden,  filling  all 
things  without  inclusion ;  ever  acting, 
yet  ever  at  rest;  gathering,  though 
rhou  needest  nothing ;  seeking,  though 
Thou  wantest  nothing ;  loving  without 
beat ;  jealous,  although  secure  ;  rej^ent- 
ing,  and  not  grieving ;  angry,  and  yet 
tranquil."  And  so  on,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  A  great  reader,  he  was 
yet  singularly  deficient  in  solid  learn- 
ing. His  acquaintance  with  Greek  was 
so  slight,  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  rea^n  to  doubt  if  he  even  read 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original. 
Acute  and  penetrating,  seldom  pro- 
found, or  pmfound  only  in  sentiment, 
not  in  thought — ^as  a  controversiaUst, 
rumble  and  adroit,  a  skillful  wrangler, 
not  a  powerful  logician — he  is  often 
unfair  toward  his  opponents,  especially 
the  Manichees,  whose  philosophy,  not- 
witlistanijing  he  was  tinctured  to  the 
last  witlj  its  leading  idt^a,  he  never  fully 
fathomed.  When  hard  pushed,  ho 
dodges  the  point  at  issue,  extricates 
himself  with  a  sophism,  or  evaporates 
in  a  generality*  But  no  weak  j^olnt  in 
his  adversary *s  case  escapes  Inm,  and 
no  chauc*  of  a  home  thrust  is  ever  suf- 
fered to  go  by*     When  Manes  exhorts 
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t(>  repentance,  he  triumpliaiitty  oska  the 
Manicheea,  which  ssoal  it  is  that  repent^^ 
the  good  or  thu  tmd  ?  If  the  bad,  tlieu 
it  is  not  hiidi  seeing  that  it  can  repnit ; 
if  the  good,  what  need  of  repentance  T 
Fancy  and  understand bg^  wit  and  re- 
flectiou  were  more  developed  in  him 
than  tbe  higher  faculties  of  imagination 
and  reason.  He  snw  nothing  in  the 
dry  light  of  pure  iuteUeGt,  but  every- 
thing Htei'ped  in  passion-  As  a  writer^ 
on  the  wnol^i  Uo  is  pubtk,  ingeuiousj 
C4iptivattng»  rather  tbau  satisfactory  or 
strong, 

Au^stlne^fl  ilgnlfieance  in  do^natto 
theology  is  no  moroentons,  his  agency 
in  the  hi  story  of  Christian  dogma  &o 
immense,  that  a  peparato  essay  would 
bo  net^ded  to  exhibit  him  in  this  rela- 
tion. One  or  two  critical  suggestions 
are  all  that  our  limits  will  allow.  He 
was  rp^siolutely  and  rigorously  Catholic* 
Christianity  with  him  was,  once  for  nil, 
identified  with  th(»  Catholic  cliurcli* 
The  idea  of  a  possible  Christianity  out- 
bid** of  that  commimion,  he  would  not 
tfplerato,  Erery  attempt  in  that  kind, 
he  attacked  with  implacable  zeaL  Not- 
withstanding the  teudcmesa  professed 
for  the  ManichcanSj  in  that  well-known 
passoge,  quoted  by  Locke*  he  warred 
against  heretics,  and  especially  Dona- 
tist^,  with  furious  hoi?tility;  and*  uu- 
hftppily,  lent  the  sanction  of  Ids  pre  at 
name  U>  ^well  the  black  li'it  of  Chnstiaii 
pei'sccutors.  Starting  with  the  false 
assumption,  that  truth  is  something  oh- 
jectivOt  to  be  appropriated  with  the 
imdt'rstanding,  or  conquered  by  tlie  wiUp 
and  failing  to  find  what  he  i^ought  in 
Manes*,  or  in  Plato,  the  idea,  that  Gnd 
must  liavo  instituted  &ome  infalHble 
method »  or  repository  of  truth,  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Catholic 
church.  And  onciJ  received  into  its 
bosom,  S41  entirely  did  he  surrender 
hiin^t'lf  to  its  dlctfttoB,  that  he  expressly 
declare Sh,  ho  would  not  believe  the  gos- 
pel itself,  eicept  the  authority  of  the 
church  impelled  him  to  do  so.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  lJie  Catholic 
church,  while  honoring  him  with  a 
place  in  her  calendar,  has  not  rewarded 
his  devotion  to  her  dnctrinal  authority 
with  a  like  devotion  to  bin,  Doctrinally, 
he  itaud.^  in  clof^er  relations  with  the 
Protestant  church  than  with  the  Catho- 
lic, whose  prevailing  tendency  has  been 
Pf'Iagian,  and  therefon^  antl-Aagusdn- 
ian.  His  views  of  man,  of  sin,  of  grace, 
and  predesiinatlou,  ever  coldly  received 


and  faintl}"  acknowledged  by  his  awn 
communion,  did  uot  blot^som  into  popu- 
lar favor  until  the  Reformers  of  tfeo 
siiteenth  century  revived  the  African 
theology. 

In  spite  of  bis  war  again pt  the  M»- 
nich^es,  he  remained  to  the  laiit,  tm- 
consciously  V^t  virtually  and  essentially, 
Manichean  in  his  theory  of  haman  na- 
ture, Thiis  opiiuon  which  we  had  ft^rm- 
cd  on  a  partial  acnuiuntance,  we  |]ti(3 
corroborated  by  otliers  more  deeply 
versed  than  ourselves  in  liii^  workfl, 
though  stoutly  denied  by  his  biographer, 
Poujoulat,  and  denied  by  himself  in  bis 
controversy  with  Julian,  who  had  charged 
it  upon  him.  His  anti-manicheism  had 
led  him  to  deny  the  substantiality  and 
self-eiistence  of  evil,  which  he  just- 
ly defines  as  privation,  not  substauco. 
But  his  doctrine  of  human  nature,  con- 
vertiDg  Paurs  rhetoric  into  logic,  sub* 
standees  ^in,  and  thus  reproduces  in 
altered  form  the  Mantcbean  theory  of 
two  natures  arid  souls.  What  the  good 
and  evil  principle  are  in  the  doctrine  of 
Manes,  that  nature  and  grace  are  in  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine ;  nature  in  man, 
antecedent  to  converaioni  being  wholly 
and  only  evih 

The  Eastern  church  had  developed 
the  doctrine  of  triune  divinity.  The 
Western,  in  the  person  of  the  Bis* hop 
of  HippOi  developed  the  doctrine  of 
humanity.  What  Athanaslus  isi  to  the 
the  Christidogy  of  the  church,  that 
Augustine  is  to  its  mathropology.  That 
ffystcm  of  views  which,  in  sunstancc, 
was  reproduced  and  rearranged  b^ 
Calvin,  in  the  i^ixteeuth  eenturjr*  and  is 
known  to  us  familiarly  as  Cul^mbm,  is 
the  doctrine  represented  by  our  sainti 
its  earliest  syfltemadc  expositor;  ex- 
hibited most  fully  in  the  coutroveri^y 
witli  Pelagiui,  where  we  sec  it  contrast* 
ed  with  the  opposite  system*  In  this 
controversy^  the  imputation  of  Ad  am' a 
mt  and  Chrisfd  slnlessness,  predestina- 
tion»  humiui  inability,  total  depravity, 
the  unnaturalness  of  goodness,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  it  in  all  but  Ca- 
tholic Christians,  and  the  consequent 
damnation  of  all  unbaptlzed^ — whether 
infants  or  adults— arc  asserlc*d  with  tin- 
doubting  consequence.  It  in  not  our 
pur|>ose  to  discuss  these  views*  nor  h 
this  the  place  for  such  discussion.  Wo 
will  only  say  that  the  system  *if  Angu^ 
tine  appears  to  us  tainted  with  two  o** 
sential  defects-  The  first  is  its  fatnl 
Manichcism.      It  recognises    but  two 
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Lift  and  Charaeiit  of  Si,  Augusdne, 


igents,  bat  two  iutellLgette^^  in  the  qni- 

Terie,  God  and  the  deviL     Man  dl&ap- 

penj^    human    imturo   U   annihilated* 

Htxmanity  is  not  a  middle  term  between 

bos6  two;  bfut  only  a  medium  for  the 

infestiitioii  of  God  or  the  dt^vlL  Mnn^ 

Flinbapti^ed  and  anoonTertedt  i^  iiuture, 

*.  e.,  evil;  man,  converted  and  baptized* 

a  manifestfttiou  of  grace,  L  e ,  God. 

rpm-  other  objection  to  it  i?,  that  it  makes 

goc^does^  in  man  exotic^  not  native ; 

r^erebj  devtcoya  the  obiigation  of 

Wss  and  impftiri  our  interest  in  It. 

dneas  is  not  the  legitimate  product 

human  nature— the   fruit  which  it 

elds  or  shouU  yield  under  proper  cul- 

ivution  bj  dlrine  aid — but  something 

Ilrhich  €kKli  bj  an  arbitrary  act^  aOixea 

|io  it,  disphiya  in  it,  or  performs  upon 

[ft — not  nntarril,    hut    pretematurul,  or 

[even   cutitranatund.      It   is   something 

I  which  man  has  no  c^U  to  cultiyatc  be- 

{eauso  no  power  to  piwiuce. 

If  ouly  the  divine  plant,  once  import- 

I  #d,  eould  be  natunlized  and  propagate 

tit^lf  In  tho  ^Jtl  4if  tlui*  worhf;  if  unly 

[  the  trpt%  otice  pruf  ted,  would  continue  to 

Lproduce  the  heavenly  fmit ;  but,  no  I 

Iftvery  ratable   stem   in  the  garden  of 

Ifciimumty — every  tree  which  tho  Lord 

Imccepts— is  an  exotic,  a  stranger  on  ex- 

thlbitiont  whose  very  roots,  if  you  ex- 

iBiuine  them,  are  set  in  a  tub  of  foreign 

IpoDld,     Every   inst4inef.^   of  goodness, 

lirhioh  the  Augtif  tinian  can  allow  to  bo 

nch,  hi  an  apple  of  Paradise  bimg  by 

^  tiiread  of  grace  on  a  tree  of  Sodom, 

tsnd  hitng  there,  not  to  fructify  mid  bleat 

Ito  future  generations  the   sunounding 

Iwast©,  but  to  make  it  by  contrast  more 

ftccursed.     Gmnt  man  as  depraved  as 

you  will,  short  of  abioluto  incapacity 

for  good,   inherent  in  hia  nature   and 

lirtti&tiiig  and   transmuting  the  funda- 

liseatal  constitntion  of  him,  so  that  hu- 

Lmanity  in  its  constitutive,  radical  type, 

riias  come  to  be  congenerous  with  tell ; 

I  but  grant  at  least  a  germ,  a  capacity  of 

^oo£     Leave  us,  at  least,  the  Idea  of 

Iman  as  a  kind  distinct  fiiom  that  of  deviL 

I  Place  the  action  of  the  Spirit  within  tho 

[plant  and  not  without  it-     Make  the  act 

luf  grace   to  consist  in  fertilizing  the 

i*oil,  in  tilling,  fthowerin^,  graltoig  (if 

lyon  please)  the  tree ;  not  in  eradicating, 

Liiot  m  supplanting,  not  in  tmns^ferring 

abnormal  fruit  of  grace  to  a  gnice- 

(item^    If  goo^ucita  and  man  belong 

Jbch  other  by  des^ti nation  and  desiga, 

km  must  bo   some   nonnal   relation,. 

lime   natuT&l    ofiinity  brtween    them. 


Thr^n  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual 
are  not  distiiact  in  kinil,  hut  dititerent 
epochs  of  one  being*  dlfferivat  ^^tagc^a  of 
one  life.  All  wluch  is  spiritual  in  man 
is  natural  in  iti  ro4>t,  and  all  which  is 
truly  natural  in  man  is  capable  of  spirit- 
ual fruit. 

It  is  easy  to  interpret,  fom  his  own 
experience,  tho  views  of  a  man  in  whom 
GO  vast  a  chani^e  had  been  wrought  by 
^nce,  and  who  might  seem  to  hunself 
— contmstingthe  preaent  with  the  post^ 
to  have  beconue,  in  hiB  new  carc^^r,  the 
medium  of  a  aplrit  not  bis  own.  But 
let  us  confesa,  that  with  all  his  eminent 
graces  and  gift^i  there  waa  n*)t  in  Au- 
gustine thai  eaha  intuition,  that  patient 
delilteration  and  cautious  judgment 
which  alone  can  give  weight  to  authori- 
ty, or  certify  iouudness  of  opinion  in 
mattera  of  Imth,  The  value  of  a  maii^s 
conclusions  on  on©  point  is  rightly  es- 
timated by  the  practical  judgment,  or 
want  of  judgment,  which  he  manifesta 
on  others;  aad  who,  at  tliis  day,  can 
receive  with  implicit  rehance,  or  receiro 
without  grave  deductions*  tlie  opinions 
of  one  who  solemnly  testifies  to  numer- 
ous miraoles,  and  among  them  three 
reiurrecdons  from  the  dead,  performed 
within  his  knowledge  by  contact  with 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  T 

If  we  have  seemed  in  these  strictures 
less  than  just  to  the  honored  father 
whose  portniitnre  we  have  essayed,  it 
h  not,  we  trust,  from  want  of  ability 
or  will  to  discern  and  acknowledge  his 
quality  and  claims.  It  h  not  from  any 
want  of  reverence  for  tho  saint,  or  de- 
light in  the  man.  Precious  to  us,  as  to 
any,  that  great  memory.  We  admire 
the  mighty  energy  which  bore  the  earth- 
ly accidents  and  name  of  Augustine. 
We  honor  the  iaborious  and  nnvrearied 
devotion  to  Christ  mid  the  church  which 
knew  no  pau^e  and  asked  no  reword  but 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  tlie  people 
of  &od.  We  revere  the  steadfast  virtue 
which,  by  grace  alx^unding,  could  tram- 
ple at  onee  on  lusts  long  indulged,  and 
walk  unswerving  in  the  teeth  of  such 
pa.*sions^the  elected  path  of  aacetio 
abnegation.  To  us,  as  to  all  Cbrfsteii* 
dom  for  evermore,  the  nnme  r»f  Augus- 
tine stands  for  a  snirituid  fact  of  holiest 
import*  Had  notning  survived  of  him 
but  the  story  of  his  life,  that  olono 
would  be  a  heritage  of  pricje  to  the 
worhl.  The  real  import  of  the  man, 
ttriitped  of  all  accidents,  lies  in  his  con- 
vcrHion.     A  conversion  more  satisfao- 
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Owlc&psi. 


[Horcli, 


i&tj  and  oomplcto^  with  eucb  anleee- 
dcnUr  on  such  a  level  af  intellectual 
lifo,  the  annaU  of  reljgioa  do  not  re- 
cotd.  Hero  is  a  mant  who  was  dead 
^d  lived  agnin ;  who,  pti^t  the  bloom 
ftnd  pliancy  of  lif*?,  but  a  till  in  tho  heat 
of  its  pa^Mtous  aud  fiercest  carnal  ^^- 
mande — haidng  lived  for  tliirtj  year.^ 
to  the  flesh,  a  selfish  voluptuajy — on  a 
day,  iu  an  hour,  turned  right  about  in 
the  patb  he  wa^s  treading,  and  over  after. 
with  hia  back  to  the  world  oiid  his  face 
toward  God,  for  forty  long  ytmrF,  made 
evt^ry  day  of  bis  life  the  round  of  ft 
laddur,    by    which    be     climbed     into 


«'"S; 


le  life  which  contams  that  fuct,  is 


it  not  a  bencdietion  to  aU  genera tiotiB  ? 
The  church  which  inscribes  that  life  on 
her  annuls,  ghali  she  not  it? cord  it  witt 
tho  prefix  of  saint  1  But  what  then  1 
Because  of  the  ^aint^  gball  we  not  see 
tlio  Umitfitions  of  the  man  ?  Or  worEC-, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  man, 
shall  we  refuse  to  acsknowledg©  tbij 
i!aint  ?  A  saint  he  waa,  if  ever  morlnl 
deserved  that  name ;  but,  for  all  that,  a 
ve  ry  imp  erfc  c  t  m  an.  Humanly  \ «  mo  re 
than  any  saint,  than  all  Eainti.  It  in- 
cludes th^m  iiJIt  it  transcends  them  ^L 
Humatuty*s  calendar  is  never  full,  &nd 
the  holiest  in  it  serve  us  beet  when  they 
point  to  something  higher  than  tbem- 
£elyes. 


OWL  COPSE. 


Hr   THBKEl  FARTS — PABT   HI. 


PHIL  came  to  see  EUen  as  often  as  the 
prens  of  f^pring  work  wouK!  let  him* 
Mr*  BrtKiks  continued  to  remain  b  town 
on  busniysi*! ;  and,  bin  moral  rosponaibili- 
tioB  not  fjieing  him  fn  the  Bhapo  of  hia 
children,  ato  moat  twice  a  day,  saying 
apolngedeally  that  he  had  been  in  error 
all  \\m  life,  ami  the  body  was  such  a 
nhivo  of  baliit  that  hi?  feiired»  at  his  ad- 
vaniH^d  age,  to  abimdoti  it  altogether^ 
**  thfHigli  hi*  did  so  at  home  for  tlic  sake 
of  llu^  Imivk/^ 

All  thti  family  oxcUangod  malicious 
f(lanei^"M  whih;  he  itnposed  upon  himselft 
witbeheerfid  Hubmiss^ion,  this  **  beastly 
hn^iit,-'  and  even  passed  his  plate  a 
Heoond  time  for  more.  Mrs.  Grey  waa 
tempted  to  ask  him  to  go  out  and  kill 
her  an  ox ;  but  she  was  too  kind  to  re- 
tort, and  too  hospitable  not  to  be  delight- 
ed tt>  see  with  what  pitiless  teeth  he  rent 
in  pieces  those  poor  dumb  victims  of 
human  pen-ersity.  We  must  here  say, 
that  if  a  slayeholder  or  dbtiller  had  t<>- 
eognij^ed  his  error,  and  remained  m  it 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  good  or  pleasure, 
Mr,  Brooks  would  have  been  so  fiJl- 
ed  with  virtuous  indignation  aa  to  have 
cast  that  man  into  the  lowest  depths. 
For  the  ignorant,  ho  had  the  half  par- 
don of  *'  fool  mid  jaeka/^s."  But  woo  t*> 
those  who  did  not  walk  by  their  Hglit ! 
they  were  ridden  a  witches  chase  on  his 


humanity-broomstick,  and  burled,  ener- 

fetically,  into  the  dork  pit.  Take  care, 
Ir.  Brooks,  that  your  broomstick  is  not 
a  beam  bearmg  EJong  the  mote  of  ano- 
ther's ©yei 

*Mrs.  Grey  was  ijadefatlgable  in  cr^at- 
iue  amusements  tu  cheer  up  Ellen, 
**  Her  blood  needs  to  b©  stirred,"  she 
wonid  constmitly  say  to  Mr,  Grey  ;  ^d 
so  the  piano  would  clatter  oway,  aud 
the  house  be  shaken  mth  laughtex  and 
the  spring  of  elastic  feet. 

**la  that  Mr.  Brooks  standing  up 
there  to  dance  I"  said  EH  en  to  Rose,  on 
one  of  those  erenings,  in  a  voic®  of  tb© 
blank  eat  amaaemeoL 

"  Why !  yef ,  I  declare  1"  eaid  Roee, 
rising  to  get  a  better  >'iew,  »*  with  your 
mother,  too ;  I  heard  lier  begging  Mm  to 
make  up  the  set,  but  had  no  idea  Ms 
courte ay  woul d  go  so  far.  How  steal ght* 
young,  and  haudi*ome  be  looke  I  He  Is 
Lmpoaing;  and,  if  he  hadu^t  such  a  cod* 
tempt  for  me,  I  should  try  to  get  throngb 
his  outside  crust  and  find  out  the  tox- 
luro  of  his  curious  material*  Ho  is 
dancing !  Well,  1  believe  something 
eould  he  made  of  him.  I  wish  I  was  in 
your  place,  Ellen  dear,  I  wouU  presume 
upon  tljis  to  carry  homo  one  of  every 
kind  of  instmment,  and  hold  incessant 
juliilees;  1  would  so  besiege  him  with 
my  own  opinions  and  feelings  he*d  not 
have  a  chance  to  open  hia  mouth ;  and 


Ovieopie. 


h9  didtiH  end  hf  camv^rdon,  make 
Tinjeolf  so  diaagteettblfi  he  would  tuni 
I  Hie  out  of  the  bouse  !" 

Ellen  looked  at  her  wilh  the  adxninv- 
I  tiim  tb<?  timid  feel  for  the  brar^i  and 
I  then  turned  to  watch  Mr.  Brookf^, 
I  whom  she  longed  to  kisi,  os  a  parduo 
^lbr  ever  hnviug  thought  him  hftrd* 
I  There  he  wasr  bobbing  up  and  down, 
Und  kdjfifi*  chaining*  like  a  common 
I  mort^d ;  m  the  animuti^vn  of  the  dauee, 
?tmd  blu^^e  of  flattering  lights  resembling 
[Phil  astonishingly.  Hi:?  front  teeth 
bwere  atl  perfect,  and  Terj  whitei  end 
"  i  smile  of  peculiar  beauty.  Any  bod  j 
r^  the  room  would  have  sworn  him  to 
I  be  the  most  agreeable  and  genial  of  old 

fentlemen.  And  ao  he  mm.r  away  froni 
orae,  hia  hobby  under  cheek — further 
I  proved  by  hie  playing  card&,  after  sup- 
per, and  chuekmgAbb^v  under  the  chin, 
for  having  tickled  his  e^r  with  a  straw. 
Some  malicious  persons  said  they  savT 
l&im  sipping  wine  ;  but,  unlefis  be  did  it 
nut  of  complimeDt  to  an  old  lady,  it  is 
I  too  much  for  us  to  believe. 

EHen  felt  all  the  eontrition  that  sen - 

j  iitive  souk  suffer  at  misjudging  aoothen 

£he  thought  the  fault  waa  Tiers ;  if  i»he 

had  tried  harder  to  approach  him,  he 

wo  old  have  be  en  more  accesisibl  e,    Pc  r- 

[haps  the  day  might   come,  when  she 

t^iould  mt  on  his  knee,  and   be  would 

Jfltroke  her  hair,  as  her  m^d  father  did. 

rabe  made  an  eflibrt  to  talk  to  him.     He 

f^rnurn  polite  and  attentive,  but  so  stiff  and 

ielf- disciplined  that  he  never  betrayed 

any  ft^eling ;  and,  with  one  whose  eyes 

never  moistened  at  the  most  touching 

aentimenta,  Ellen  could  not  g^  beyond 

formalities. 


The  town  viBit  over,  Ellen  retraced 
the  road  aha  had  first  passed  as  a  bride, 
'  Phil  sat  beside  her.  Spring  budded 
'around;  the  brisk  motion  of  tlio  cor- 
[  mge  invigorated  her ;  but  how  changed 
\  tbt  feeling  of  hope  and  joy  that  glori- 
[  fied  her  first  ride.  She  knew  the  home 
#be  wa«  going  to,  and  the  dreai7  life 
I  that  awaited  her* 

"Nelly/*  said  Pliil,  taking  her  thin 

liand,   *'■  I  am  going  to  try  to  arrange  it 

nut  to  have  much  to  do,  this  iummen 

00  that  I  can  be  more  with  you.    There 

are  some  pretty  rides  and  walks  round 

[the  other  side  of  the  mountain.   You've 

[. ne for  be t- n  through  the  gorge.   1 1' s  very 

[  wild  and  pieture±<que," 

She  pressed  his  hand  to  her  Ups  and 
vol*,  vn — IC 


forehead,  and  the  face  she  turned 
towards  him  w^  so  suffused  and  radi- 
ant that  Phil  was  startled.  Bho  was 
not  ah&olutely  necessary  to  him.  When 
buay  la  what  interested  hinit  he  could 
get  along  quite  well  without  her.  So 
he  did  not  ejtactlv  comprehend  her  emo- 
tion. Phil  loved  Ellen  as  many  men 
and  women  love.  She  was  a  c^jmfort 
and  ^>lnce  to  htm  when  he  had  nothing 
eUo  to  do ;  but  aa  for  neglecting  ony- 
thing,  or  harrying  to  make  moments  to 
Bpend  with  lier,  if  Phil  hud  thouglit  of 
it  at  all,  be  would  have  decided  it  to  be 
spooney.  Just  now  he  felt  a  little  wor- 
ried about  loi^ing  his  solace,  and  con- 
cluded he  muBt  try  to  drive  her  around, 
and  amuse  her.  Amuse  her  I  He  was 
somewhat  tinged  with  his  futlier'i  no^ 
tion,  tLat  it  was  pleasure  Ellen  wmited* 
Guilty'  Ellen!  So  it  was— the  pJeasurt 
of  being  alone  with  PhO^ — the  craving 
for  the  endearments  of  life ! 


Mr.  Brooks  had  not  yet  returned  to 
the  farm,  and  there  wau  a  visible  change 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  bojs  seemed 
to  brealbt?  more  freely.  They  joked 
and  laughedi  ma4e  bad  puns!  (they  had 
so  little  pmctice!),  and  showed  'them- 
selves us  merry  as  could  be  expected 
from  benumbed  sensation  a  little 
til  a  wed  out.  Jim  bought  a  fife,  and 
tooted  perse veringly.  Sam  joined  the 
village  tjinging- school,  and  put  scented 
pomatum  on  his  bnir.  Phil  knocked 
dovm  some  inconvenient  old  eye-sores, 
and  put  np  more  commodious  and  ele* 
gant  buildings  in  their  pkces ;  for, 
whenever  Phil  propoited  any  beauti- 
fy bg  improvements,  Mr*  Brooks's  an- 
swer wa.s  tliat  **a  respectable  family 
had  lived  tljere  before  them,  and  found 
th(%  house  convenient  and  good  enough. 
What  was  he  more  ambitious  than  nis 
neighbors  for  1  He  was  better  off  now 
than  he  ought  to  be,  if  humamty  were 
righted,*' 

Phil  spent  a  little  more  time  at  home, 
and  took  Ellen  to  ride  frequently.  He 
hired  a  gardener  to  mark  off  bed^,  and 
prepare  them  for  her.  How  hide  it 
takes  to  make  the  child-like  happy! 
There  is  Ellen,  a  perfect  goose,  in 
Brooks*!  pliibsopbyt  growiug  plumper 
on  these  trifles,  and  looking  up  into 
Phil's  face  with  a  sunny  smile,  as  bo 
twines  a  trellis  for  her  cypress  vines. 
His  rose-gift  is  in  the  middle  of  her 
favorite   bed.      It  has  been  careful^ 
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watered^  mommg  aud  niglit,  and  bends 
intb  the  weight  of  iu  buds.  We  cttn- 
Dot  help  thinking'  how  like  Ellen  is  to 
the  roao,  ia  her  delicate  orgatiizatiou — 
blooming  brightly  under  the  rofressliLiig 
flprmkling  of  love  and  happineESf  and 
wifhering  awaj  in  the  dry  season  of 
neglect. 

Mr,  Brpoka  came  back;  he  lavishly 
fihed  out  tbo  light  he  had  acquired  in 
varioufl  places  on  progressiv^e  subject»» 
and  the  family  ^ank  again  into  ita 
ftccustemed  grimnesa  and  apathy. 

**  I  deqjar*  now^  Mr,  Brook**"  sdd 
Jane,  innocently,  **  the  boys  are  a  heap 
gayer  when  you're  away.  You  are  eo 
aignified,  like,  I  ^spects  theyVe  *fraid 
of  you.*' 

Jane,  no  doubt,  thought  she  was  pay- 
ing him  a  complinjent,  a^  she  had  been 
taught  in  slavery  that  striking  feat  iDtt> 
people  was  the  grand  result  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  Mr*  Brooks  was  touched  in 
&  tender  point. 

He,  so  full  of  the  Bplrit  of  love, 
inspiring  fear  and  constraiut  7  It  was 
ft  gfoes  error.  He  had  never  struck 
tlie  boy  a  since  thev  were  born ;  he  liad 
never  spoken  harisnly  to  thetu  ^  he  had 
alvrays  advised  and  counBcled  them  a;} 
a  friend*  No  father  in  the  world  was 
wore  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his 
children  than  he.  He  had  avoided  the 
world  for  their  Baker  and  devoted  him- 
lelf  to  preserving  them  from  eld  errors, 
and  time-hcinored  customs.  He  felt 
very  fiore,  aa  he  revolved  this  in  his 
mind,  for  he  desired  to  be  loved  by  his 
ehildren,  but  soon  dismissed  it  as  & 
foolish  fancy  of  Janets* 

Would  it  have  been  any  solace  to  Mr* 
Brookjif  to  have  known  that  most  fol- 
lowers of  systems  and  original-training 
inventoTS  have  met  with  tlits  jiaine  black 
ingratitudo  from  their  children  t 

V, 

A  few  days  afler,  Phil  brongh  t  hom^ 
from  the  vill«ig«  some  vines,  for  Ellen  to 
plant  at  each  post  of  the  porch »  and  the 
corners  of  the  house.  ^he  saw,  in 
imaginatioUt  the  bare  house  embowered 
in  fragrant  woodbine,  clematis^  coml- 
houeysucklc,  sweet-brier,  and  multi- 
flora,  and  thought  how  pretty  it  would 
look  from  t!ie  avenue » and  how  bewitch- 
ing the  porch  would  be,  of  moonlight 
ovenbgs,  with  its  fretted  network  of 
Idftres  uid  shade  wSt  and  the  perfume 


stealing  in  with  tiie  breeze.  Sbo  told 
the  gardener  just  where  to  put  them, 
and  WtiJi  called  into  the  house  to  at  lead 
to  aomething.  She  hurried  out  agaii]» 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  found  lb  em 
still  leaning  up  against  the  wheelbarr[>vr. 
Id  tlieir  9traw  envelopes, 

"Mercy  I  Mark,"  said  she;  ''why 
don't  you  plant  these  vines  I  They*U 
be  80  wilted  they  can't  revive*" 

"Tm  g»jing  to  this  minute,  Miss," 
repli(?d  he,  putting  them  into  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  trundling  them  off, 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mark  ?** 

"  Mr,  Brooks  told  me  to  plant  theni 
over  yonder,  against  the  intone  wall,  He 
says  ^ they  11  make  the  house  mouldy 
and  damp,  and  loosen  the  shingles. 
There  ain*t  much  of  a  place  for  them  ta 
creep  there ;  but  there's  where  he  said, 
unyhow.  My  daughter  has  trained 
vines  all  over  our  hou^,  and  it  looks 
mighty  pretty  of  a  summer's  day.  I 
never  thought  about  the  mould;  but  I 
guess  the  houBO  will  last  as  long  as  we 
do  ;  and  if  it  don't,  she*ll  have  had  her 
pleasure  out  of  it,  at  least  *  Feelings 
before  use,*  is  my  motto  ;'*  and  Mark 
shouldered  his  f^pade,  and  went  his 
way» 

Ellen  wept  long  that  naofning,  for 
she  saw  a  chastly,  haunting  shadow  be^ 
side  her,  her  own  life  consecrated  to 
use,  Btooding  bore  Uke  the  house,  with 
no  verdure  to  clothe  it,  no  saintly  halo 
of  flowers  to  crown  it,  no  perfmne — nu- 

fel  of  invisible  things— to  fan  it  with  ita 
ly  wings.  She  looked  abroad  upon 
the  lavish  richness  of  creation,  the  luxu- 
ry of  divine  love  that  crept,  like  the 
ivy,  over  the  bare  trunk  oiune ;  and,  as 
in  a  dream,  the  trunk  turned  into  Mr. 
Brooks,  with  a  bright  axe  in  his  hand« 
chopping  down  the  vine  that  seemed  to 
him  to  impede  lus  healthy  actiODp 

VJ. 

June  passed — and  Ellen  seemed  to 
mould  and  dampen  instead  of  prosper- 
ing under  the  vineless  system.  Her 
back  become  so  weak  and  painful  that 
tlie  least  eicrctse  prostrated  her.  She 
sot  alone  all  day  long,  and  for  into  the 
evening;  for  it  was  harvest  time,  and  nU 
hands  were  brought  briakly  into  requi* 
sition*  Mr,  Brooks  dozed  beside  her« 
pinned  up  in  a  newspaper  to  keep  the 
ilies  off,  and  the  sohtude  of  antipathy 
stretched  wide  between  them.  Yes,  an* 
tiputhy*  Ellen  confessed  it  to  hersf^lf 
with  a  groan,  and  sank  on  her  kii«»es  to 
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ask  pardon  for  the  sinful  feeling.  She 
bad  caught  herself  in  a  pleasant  specu- 
lation upon  **What  if  he  should  die  V^ 
and  bowed  down  with  a  remor^o  as 
keen  as  a  murderer^gf  the  beat  of  pas- 
sion past.  That  she  should  wish  onj- 
bodj  dead,  abore  all,  Fhil^g  father,  who 
had  nursed  bim  m  sickness  J  Ob,  was 
there  over  a  wretch  ao  wicked  I  And 
Ellen  loathed  herself,  and  wrestled  with 
the  demon.  But  as  eoon  as  she  bad 
succeeded  in  creating  a  kind  feeling,  it 
was  crushed  out  bj  some  new  disregard 
on  >fr*  Brooks's  part. 

Her  garden  ha^  been  a  sad  failure. 
The  cMckens  bad  pecked  up  bU  her 
seeds,  and  In  bot  dajs  had  burrowed 
round  the  damp  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
cast  them  entirelj  out  of  the  ground. 
Onlj  a  few  sturdy  ones  and  the  rose- 
bush  remained.  The  beds  were  cboked 
up  ;  for  Elllen  could  no  longer  stoop 
to  weed  tbem.  She  stiU  risited  them 
morning  and  evenmg^  and  remarked, 
» iri^  tenor,  that  her  rose-busb  was  be* 
ginning  to  wither.  She  loosened  the 
earth  around  it,  trimmed  it^  picked  the 
insects  off,  and  continued  to  water  it 
oarefnllj ;  but  it  bung  its  bead  lower 
day  after  daj,  and  Kmlij  crisped  up 
and  died*  She  mourned  its  loss  as  if 
it  were  a  human  pet. 

One  morning  she  bad  risen  earlj,  and 
sat  hf  tbe  window  that  looked  towards 
the  garden.  She  heard  a  splash  as  of 
faUinff  water,  and  went  to  tlie  door  to 
eee  What  it  was.  One  of  the  flower-beds 
was  directlj  under  Mr.  Brooks's  window* 
Shfi  caught  sight  of  bis  retitatiBg  figure, 
and  the  witJ^red  rose- stalk  ^Uttering 
with  drops.  The  mystery  of  its  death 
was  eiplaiued.  Mr*  Brooks,  in  accord- 
ance with  dietetic  rules,  never  to  leave 
standing  water  in  your  room,  bad  emp- 
tied bis  slops  out  of  the  window.  If 
there  had  been  a  corn-stalk  there,  ho 
would  have  thrown  them  else  where ;  but 
flawers  were  of  no  use,  aud  took  up  a 
freat  deal  of  time  that  might  bo  de- 
voted to  a  better  purpose. 

Again  the  demon  took  possession  of 

Pbil  received,  through  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Brown's,  a  note  from  bim,  with 
some  music  and  a  Parian  vase  for  Ellen* 
He  said  his  visit  would  have  to  be  de* 
ferred  until  spring,  as  be  bad  been  de- 
tained in  Europe  all  summer,  and  bb 
afiiurs  were  in  a  neglected  state^    He 


hoped  EHea  would  learn  the  mnsio  and 
accept  the  vase.  He  bad  bought  it  be* 
cause  it  reminded  bim  of  her* 

Ellen  thought  it  was  a  singular  idea, 
and  wondered  where  the  resemblance 
could  be*  It  was  a  slender  vase,  of  ei* 
quisite  form,  a  wounded  dove  with  out- 
Btretcbed  neck  and  open  beaki  The 
plumage  was  Hfe^Uke,  and  the  expres* 
sion  of  anguish  in  the  posture  and  eye 
so  touching,  that  Ellen's  heart  swelled 
as  she  gazed  at  it.  With  the  yearnmg 
for  sympathy  which  all  beautiful  objects 
awoke  in  her,  she  carried  it  quickly  to 
the  parlor  to  show  it«  The  boys  liked 
it  very  well.  EUen  advanced  beamings 
iy  with  it  toward  Mr,  Brooks. 

**  Isn't  it  lovely  ?"  said  she. 

**  Yes,"  answered  be  mechanically, 
**  but  'twould  be  better  if  *twaa  shiny. 
Those  rough  thinrs  are  troublesome 
to  keep  clean*  Tbey  catch  tbe  dirt, 
and  when  tbey*  re  washed,  the  towel* 
liut  sticks  to  them.  Kow  I  don't 
understand  why  people  moke  such  de- 
signs- I  had  a  great  deal  rather  see 
a  cow;  that  looks  peaceful  and  pleft^^ 
sunt*  They  are  always  wanting  to 
kill  something  in  pictures ;  men  butch- 
ering each  other  in  war ;  lovers  stab- 
bing rivals  ;  Cleopatra  with  aa  as^ ; 
somebody  in  prison  eating  up  his  chd- 
dreu  ;  and  hunters  shootmg  innocent  ani- 
mals* If  tbey  must  represent  kiOing, 
why  not  let  it  be  an  owl  eating  a  hat 
or  a  mouse,  or  a  cat  munching  a  rat  ? 
There  would  be  some  sense  and  use  in 
that*  since  noxious  animals  ought  to  be 
destroyed.*' 

*«  But  an  owl  is  so  hideous  !'*  exnlaim- 
ed  EUen* 

**^I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
^  liidoou&%*'  said  Mr.  Brooks,  indignant- 
ly. It  was  made  by  the  Creator,  and 
bears  the  Divine  impress  as  well,  and 
better  than  your  sentimental  pets.  To 
my  taste  it  is  at  least  as  handsome,  and 
much  more  serviceable  than  the  original 
of  that  bauble  you  hold  there." 

As  Ellen  le^  him  talking,  and  stole 
out  of  the  room  with  the  dove*  a  less 
vivid  imagination  than  Mr.  Brooks's 
might  have  seen  the  fesembknce  bo* 
tween  tbem, 

Trn* 

Mr.  Brooks  continued^  diligently,  to 
read  newspaper  Literature,  and  thus  be- 
came master  of  many  valuable  discover- 
ies.  One  day  he  told  Jane  never  to  ntti 

turnips  on  the  table  again.      Tbey  ] 
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been  ensIyz^T  and  found  TCty  unwholt- 
B6m^*  Another  day  ho  ordered  off  the 
molnssea  oan.  It  hnd  been  analyzed^ 
imd  contained  poison :  tht^n  coffee,  and 
BO  on  through  a  long  list  thEit  might  ba 
found  bj  referring  to  a  certam  prctgres- 
iive  papcTi  whose  irame  we  have  for- 
gotten. The  table  yaritfty  waA  reduced 
uown  to  three  or  four  articles  of  food 
recogoizGd  by  high  authorities  as  do- 
Toid  of  death  print? iple*^, 

EUeii,  who  grew  feebler,  and  occupied 
tJie  sofa  moro  and  morc^  had  many  fan- 
ciful desires,  but  sho  was  ashamod  of 
them  as  stomach  cravings  and  sensuali- 
ties ;  and  sho  **  mortified  the  flesh"  in 
silence.  They  aU  talked  to  her  of  the 
benefit  of  exercise,  and  the  danger  of 
indolenee ;  so  she  dragged  herself  about 
tUl  nature  gave  out  exhausted. 

She  sat  on  a  straight -backed  chair 
one  afternoon,  readincf  an  article  on  the 

{)re??erTation  of  health  that  Mr.  Brooks 
lad  Just  handed  to  her^  when  Sam  came 
in  holding  something  with  a  handker- 
chief oTer  it. 

"  There,  Nelly/*  said  he,  '*  is  a  poor 
littlo  dovo  for  you*  I  found  it  on  the 
grtmnd  over  at  the  other  end  of  the 
farm*  It's  been  shot  in  the  wing,  and 
the  hunter  couldn't  find  it,  I  suppose, 
I'd  like  to  catch  him  firing  on  our  place ! 
I'd  thrash  hinii  I  can  tell  you/* 

"  Well  now^  there's  your  vase  m  real 
life/*  said  5Ir.  Brooks,  glancing  at  El- 
len over  his  spectacles,  "  Mr.  Brown's 
gift  wa»  a  boa  omen.*' 

The  dovo  stood  on  the  table,  its 
wounded  wing  hanging  down,  its  breast 
panting,  and  its  mild,  frightened  eye 
gftzing  piteously  at  Ellen,  She  took  it 
to  caress  it  j  but  it  pecked  her  and  made 
such  efforts  to  escape  that  she  was 
afraid  it  would  break  its  wing, 

**  Do  you  think  it  will  live,  that  Hwill 
ever  get  tamo  V*  said  she  eagerly  to 
Sam. 

"It*s  not  a  bad  hurt,  and  they're 
very  easfly  tamed.  It  will  be  something 
to  amuse  you,  and  1*U  help  you  tame 

it" 

Good  Sam,  he  was  mther  a  dull  boy, 
but  he  had  such  a  kind  heart !  And  El- 
len kis«ied  with  affection  his  great,  sun* 
bumt^  freckled  hand. 

She  emptied  the  work  out  of  her  hand- 
flomeflt  bfiiket,  filled  it  with  cotton,  and 
put  the  dove  in  it,  with  emmbs  and 
wfttcr  near  its  beak.     For  several  days 


it  trembled  at  her  approach^  and  pecked 
ber  furiously*  but  gradually  endured 
her  caresses,  aud  at  length  semed  to 
solicit  them.  It  was  soon  well  enou^ 
to  hop  about  and  scxamble  upon  E11qii*6 
shoulder. 


Letter  from  EUcn  io  Rote. 

"  Oh  f  dear  Roae,  poor  Sam  is  dead  ! 
Ho  was  kicked  in  the  cheat  bj  a  horso 
last  Saturday,  lingered  a  few  d&y»  In 
great  agony,  and  died  yesterday.  Hla 
life  so  short  and  so  dreary]  oh  I  why 
did  1  not  try  harder  to  cheer  il,  to  for- 
get myself  and  everything  else  to  show 
him  openly  the  tender  uflection  1  felt 
for  him  ?  It  is  in  vain  I  exeuso  mjaelf 
with  his  reserve  and  my  feeble  health  j 
remorse  and  grief  are  in  my  souL  If 
we  could  see  the  little  while  the  living 
are  to  be  spared  to  us^  bow  great  our 
courage  and  sacrifices  would  oef  But 
we  have  to  bear  the  great  burden  of 
conscience  about,  while  our  hearts  are 
soro  with  the  loss  of  the  loved* 

^*  As  I  knelt  by  his  bedside,  sobbing' 
and  praying  that  ho  might  Hve^  he  took 
my  hand,  and  begged  me  to  pray  for 
hla  death f  that  liio  was  cold  and  dull, 
and  he  would  rather  sleep  without  awak* 
cning. 

"  *  Dear  Sam,'  said  I,  *  I  thought  you 
were  content  with  Ul^.* 

**  *  No,'  he  answered,  *  I  never  car^ 
much  about  it,  except  to  help  do  tho 
work  and  eat  afterwards.  I  neve^  kamw 
anything  else,  for  I  was  always  tou 
sleepy  to  read.  I  think  I  needed  to  be 
shaken  up*  I  contracted  thaf  sleepj 
habit  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  o<Mild 
never  get  rid  of  it,  the  house  was  bo 
still !  Pve  been  happier  einc?o  you  c-ame. 
NeHy;  but^'  lowering  his  voice  and 
groaning,  *I  guess  we  had  better  all 
die ;  it*s  only  being  a  littlo  stiller  and 
colder  without  knowing  it,' 

"  *  Oh  !  Sam,  you  believe  in  Hoaven 
and  the  glories  to  eomc,* 

"  *  Yes,*  said  he  faintly,  *  if  I  oould 
only  get  shaken  up.' 

**  A  few  hoars  after  he  was  struck  by 
death  and  called  me  to  him. 

**  *  Nelly,  it  isn*t  so  dull  now.  1  dream- 
ed the  angels  danced  with  me,  and  fta 
we  swept  timvugh  space,  the  mist  roll- 
ed away  from  my  eyes,  ahowing  a  great 
light  filled  with  joyful,  shining  people. 
It's  a  gavt  happy  world,  and  I  don't 
think  I  f^ball  be  sleepy  there.  Come 
witk  mo,  Ellen.     You*ve  got  the 
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look  In  jour  &C!e  Pre  had  In  mj  heart 
so  miuiy  jean.* 

**'  Afl  ho  breailied  bis  lastr  he  pointod 
tip  ward  Rnd  smiledi  and  h\s  face  in 
death  looked  brighter  th^^  I  had  ever 
eoeu  it  in  life* 

**  Rose*  what  ha^  hung  heaTtest  npon 
me,  next  to  his  loss,  is  the  new  aspect 
of  the  reception  of  death.  Whai  I 
lom  fr<im  the  bedside  where  Sam  had 
just  become  a  corpse,  I  turned  to  throw 
mjBclf  OQ  Mr.  Brooks*©  neck-  His  cjes 
bore  no  traeo  of  teari,  his  face  was  se- 
reoe^  and  be  said  to  me  eheerfullj: 

•*  ♦  Well,  Ellen,  poor  Sam  is  gone. 
We  must  think  of  his  gain,  not  of  onr 
loss,  and  thank  God  in  his  mercj  for 
havlttg  taken  him  to  himself/ 

"I  saw  it  was  not  the  rigid  calmness 
of  grreat  griefi  but  the  faith  of  Chiisti- 
anitj  cultivated  bejood  humanity  ;  for 
Jesus,  while  in  human  fonn,  *  groaned 
in  spirit,  was  troubled,  and  wept'  over 
the  bod  J  of  Lazarus^  He  bus  iaid : 
>  Blened  &rd  the j  that  mourn,  for  thej 
ihidt  be  oomforted.* 

**We  weep  at  long  earth!  j  separations; 
wbj  should  we  not  weep  and  mourn  at 
the  longer  heavenly  ones  T  Tears  are  no 
iigos  of  rebellion  or  impietj  ;  they  are 
the  natural  tribute  of  deep  sorrow  in 
the  human  heart. 

'*  The  boys  cried  some ;  for,  in  spite 
of  edncwtion,  they  are  too  young  to  have 
reached  the  same  i*oint  of  ^If-disci- 
pUne. 

'^  Sam  was  buried  this  morning  in  the 
family  grave -yard  ^  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  farm.  Rose,  there  are  many  graves 
there,  hut  no  shrubs  nor  flowers,  save 
those  that  grow  on  the  grave  of  my 
babe.  A  few  forest  trees,  God'a  gift^ 
waTfl  oyer  them;  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  tbt  prepuce  of  matt^  the  stones 
themselTes  are  half  hid  in  the  long, 
thick  weeds*  '  The  body  is  a  UBelsss 
husk,  that  merits  no  attention  after  the 
soul  has  flown,'  is  plainly  written 
there. 

•*Ah!  Rose,  does  Christianity  teach 
that  T  How  can  I  leani  it  ?  I,  who  can- 
not separate  the  soul  from  the  bodj, 
and  must  cherish  even  the  garments 
that  have  touched  the  loved  flesh  \  The 
case  that  has  been  thought  worthy  to 
iiold  so  dear  a  gem  should  be  prised, 
\  and  bear  the  mark  of  our  loving  care. 
It  has  been  the  soid^H  expression  ;  and 
without  it,  in  this  material  world,  we 
should  know  nothing  of  each  other*s 
spiritual  nature.    But  here  the  body  is 


of  so  little  oonsequenoe,  that  there  is 
not  a  portrait  in  the  hoose. 

**  Everything  goes  on  as  usual,  to-day, 
that  God  may  see  how  reconciled  and 
grateinl  we  are.  We  wear  the  same 
clothe  g,  aa  they  do  not  approve  of 
mouniiitg.  Here  again  come  in  my 
old  prejudices.  I  know  not  how  or  why 
it  is  ;  hut  I  long  to  wear  some  color 
oonsecrated  to  death,  black,  white, 
green  or  red,  I  care  not  I  want  to 
wear  on  mc,  as  iu  me,  a  badge  for  dear 
Sam.  What  do  you  think  about  it, 
Eose  ?  I  have  written  this  lying  down, 
and  feel  very  tired  and  sick.  Adietit 
loved  friend.  Writ©  soon  to  your  af- 
fectaoQste 

H^u  io  EUem- 

**Dear  Ei-LENt— The  tidings  of  Sam^s 
death  have  saddened  me,  though  I  did 
not  know  him  personally.  One  kind 
heart  has  gone  from  the  little  circle  that 
surroiixided  you;  I  know  you  needed 
that  more  should  be  given  to  you,  not 
the  httle  you  have  taken  away.  Poor 
Sam  I  How  terrible  that  existence  should 
be  rendered  so  bore  that  we  enter  the 
other  hfe  without  having  tasted  the 
true  joys  of  this — those  holy  joys  of 
heart  and  intellect,  which  make  us  thank 
God  at  every  moment  for  our  earthly 
life,  as  well  as  thirsst  afler  the  heavenly^ 

**■  You  ask  me  many  questions,  dear 
Nelly,  The  first,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ception of  death,  Tou  have  answered 
yourself  just  as  I  should.  The  last,  I 
believe  you  were  more  doubtful  about. 
Now»  Neiiy,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
Is  just  as  much  danger  that  spiritual  li- 
berty may  run  into  hoentiousness  as 
that  temporal  liberty  may;  just  as  much 
risk  of  sentiment  being  blunted  in  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  who  revolutionize 
and  hack  down  beliefs,  as  in  the  com- 
moD  soldier  who  cuts  off  the  heads  of 
liis  enemies. 

**  In  matters  of  the  heart,  we  ought  not 
to  trust  implicitly  to  reason.  Its  cold 
philosophy  would  eay  :  You  can  rejoioe 
as  well  without  signs,  mourn  just  at 
sincerely  without  emblems;  tear  up 
your  banners,  flags,  masons'  apronSt 
bridal  vetls,  and  festal  decorations; 
away  with  nuptial  rings  and  rites,  pre- 
sents and  nil  vain  interchanges  of  affec- 
tion^ But  the  history  of  the  world  baa 
proved  that  this  cannot  be  done,  that 
thera  is  soraething  emblematic  in  us 
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— oall  it  faney,  imogmationt  sentiment, 
what  you  will— over  seeking  expression; 
and,  that  since  ita  creation ,  smy  huma- 
nity has  circulated  from  the  inner  to  the 
out^r,  and  gymbolized  eTerjthing  earth 
contained, 

**A  stone  is  placed  over  a  grave ;  upon 
this  stone,  a  name  inscribed,  that  the 
living  ma  J  know  where  to  direct  their 
iteps,  to  kneei  or  pause,  with  hallowed 
recolleotiona.  But  we,  the  veritable 
tomb  of  those  who  are  no  more,  must 
wear  notbine  upon  us,  to  say,  *  Here 
lies  a  beloved  dead  I*  Wo  must  brush 
hj  the  garments  of  a  bereaved  stratigcr, 
without  knowing  the  sacred  influence 
of  gym  path  y^tSe  soft  touch  of  com- 
passion, that  the  sight  of  mourning 
aronsOH  in  a  gentle  neart.  We  must 
ask  Mrs.  C,  how  her  husband  is,  see 
the  blood  mount  to  her  face,  her  eyes 
fill,  as  she  onswera^ho  is  dea^,  and 
saeak  away,  feeHng  foolish  ^  and  nngry 
at  ouraelvest  because  we  could  not  divine 
wliat  fihe  bore  no  trace  of!  The  day 
after  death  baa  knocked  at  our  door,  we 
must  return  to  the  ocean  of  life,  joyous, 
brilliant^  gemmed,  like  a  wave  unfurling 
in  sunshine  its  sparkling  pearls  over  the 
vanished  wave  in  its  track  I 

"  Ye  worshipers  of  matter-of-fact  and 
positivism  ;  ye  sensitive  souls,  who  call 
a  convcntionrd  color  meaningless,  or  fear 
that  it  may  compromise  yon  with 
Go<l,  for  openly  darmg  to  sorrow,  why 
not  open  a  street  tlirougli  the  conse- 
erateu  ground  that  produces  notliing? 
Down  with  cemetery  walls — with  cross 
and  stone — walk  there,  build  tliete, 
there  transact  business.  Those  below 
will  not  hear  your  din.  Your  steps, 
your  caniageg,  your  houses,  will  not 
weigh  upon  them,  and  no  symbol  of 
death  will  remain  to  trouble  your  pious 
gayety — your  Christian  forgetfulness, 

''  I  have  heard  that  a  young  man,  in 
a  moment  of  angry  dispute,  challenged 
his  friend.  The  Hour  of  meeting  ar- 
rived ;  he  went  to  his  drawer,  to  take 
out  his  pistols.  The  trigger  was  en- 
tangled m  a  piece  of  ribbon,  to  which 
hung  a  little  locket.  The  gray  hatr  of 
bis  dead  motlier  gleamed  through.  He 
staggered  to  a  seat,  weptt  and  wrote  a 
contrite  letter  to  his  friend.  This  was 
the  action  of  the  outer  on  the  inner* 

"  We  are  bo  formed,  that  we  cannot 
Klways  be  in  the  ftame  e  ml  ted  state  of 
mind  j  therefore  is  it  desirable  to  throw 
out  from  ua  good  soul-murks,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  sight,  may  come 


to  us  again*  They  wilS,  perhaps,  grow, 
fainter,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  like 
peated  reflections.  The  memory  of 
the  goodness  and  virtues  of  the  depart<*d 
may  stimulate  us  less  strongly;  but, 
would  it  not  be  worse  still,  if  we  had  no 
aids — if,  in  the  pride  of  our  spiritual 
efrengtb,  we  cast  aside  the  ageticj  of 
the  senses  ! 

^^  The  mercy  of  God  has  ordained  that 
time  should  lessen  the  aeuteness  of  sor- 
row, in  order  that  we  might  live,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  life  ;  yet  he  has 
given  ua  this  craving  for  'reminders,' 
tliat  the  beneficent  force  of  habit  should 
never  verge  into  forgctfulness,  nor  the 
chain  of  love^  which  binds  id)  beings^ 
be  broken  hy  the  separation  of  a  few 
years. 

**  Try,t^  keep  well  and  cheerful,  dar- 
ling. Harry  expects  to  go  South,  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  I  am  coming  to 
board  near  you — at  an  adjoining  farm, 
Mrs.  Bigelow*s — ^you  know  her,  I  wrote 
to  her,  and  she  ssya  she  can  accommo- 
date me ;  supi»osing  I  need  to  be  invi^- 
rated,  she  praises  highly  her  pure  milk 
and  fresh  eggs.  We  shall  sit  on  the 
mossy  logs  in  the  leafy  woods,  our  arms 
round  each  other,  and  the  good  Father 
will  hear  my  prayer  ;  that  the  henltr 
of  my  body  may  flow  into  yours.  Ha 
teases  tne  with  being  impatient  for  hfs ' 
departure,  that  I  may  fly  to  you.  He 
is  ns  merry  and  dear  a  rogue  as  ever, 
and  sends  you — to  use  his  own  words^ 
a  rousing  kiss. 

*'  Good-by,  dear  friend. 

«  Yours, 

''  Rose." 

Phil  sat  by  Ellen,  as  she  lay  on  the 
sofa,  and  his  face  worked  with  painful 
emotion.  The  doctor  had  been  there 
to  examine  her»  and  pronounced  her 
a  very  critical  state :  a  disease  of  thi 
heart,  aggravated  by  nervous  depres- 
sion* They  must  be  careful  to  Keep 
from  her  all  unpleasant  excitements^^ 
as  they  sometimes  even  produced  th 
disease, 

Phil  awoke  partly  to  the  conseiotis* 
ness  that  she  bad  sufiTored  much  sine&^j 
she  came  to  the  form*  and  rem  em  be 
how  often  he  had  thoughtlessly  suid  to^ 
her,  lately:  •* Nelly,  can't  you  run  up 
stairs,  and  get  me  this  or  tnat — Nelly, 
I  wish  you^d  find  my  boots — Nelly,  the 
shirts  you  made  don't  flt  at  all,  thej 
want  taking  In  there,  &  piece  In  here 
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libB  bo8om  let  down,  and  ibe  collar  ctit 
poff  half  an  inch ;"  and  how  patiently 
■lie  tolled  on  them,  altt^nng  them  a 
dozen  timeSi  and  then  not  BuiU«^  him 
1  at  last*  He  felt  v(irj  badlj,  and  tried  to 
rtiiiiik  haw  he  could  make  her  life  plea- 
IinnieT.    At  length  he  eaid: 

"*  Nelly T  I* re  mod©  up  my  mind  to 

khiint  fi^r  a  Eituatioa  somewhere,  »o  that 

I  we  can  live  by  ourselves*      It's  lone* 

■ome  here  f<*r  you,  and  you  need  a  littles 

I  home  of  your  own,  where  you  can  act 

I  i3  yoti  please,     I  thought  you  would 

■oon  fall  into  our  notions,  but  I  see  it's 

difficult  to    root  up  old  opinions   and 

'  feelings.     I  respect  father  veiy  much, 

J  itill  I  kuow  he  has  manias  which  are 

I  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  everybody," 

**  It  is  too  late,"  sighed  Ellen  to  her* 
I  «elf,  "  I  have  but  a  little  while  to  live.*' 
Then  aloud ; 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  PhlL     I  don*t 

frish  to  go  away*  dear.     I  should  not 

die  happy,  if  I  were  the  cau^e  of  yi>ur 

I  quarreling  with  your  father,  and  casting 

off  hii3  protection.     You  told  me  that, 

I  when  you  talked  of  leaving  once,  he  said 

he  washed  his  hands  clean  of  you.  Yoit 

liiigbt  shift  for  yourself.'     Not  no  ;  yon 

I  mustn't    coop   yourself  up   in  town — 

,  worse  still,  in  a  etore.     \ou  will  pine 

\  for  the  fields  and  your  free  life — Ibr  the 

mffection  of  your  father.     All  1  want^ 

1  dear,  is  to  have  you  sit  beside  me  often 

-every  moment  you  can  spare.     That 

will  cure  me,   if   any  tiling  can.     The 

docttir  has  tried  to  frighten  us  bothi  to 

make  me  more  careful ;  I  shall  soon,  be 

better.     Yon  mustnH  look  worried,  or  I 

ihall  feelead." 

Phil  determined,  nevertheless,  to  an- 
nounce his  resolution  to  his  father.    But 
the  more  he  thought  upon  the  difficulty 
I  of  finding  a  pleasant,  healthful  o  ecu  pa- 
I  tiou,  the  less  inclination  he  felt  to  meet 
'  his  remonstrances  and  reproaches.     He 
\  would  do  it  to-morrow,  he  would  do  it 
next  week ;  and  so  tiraH  passed  on,  and 
lie  impression  faded  away,     Spring  had 
eome,  with  its  maniftdd  labor?,  and  be 
was  too  occupied  to  tljink  much.    At 
iirst,  he  made  time  to  pass  with  Ellen; 
but,  by- and 'by,  the  ambition  to  produce 
the  best  exhibition  at  the  county  fair, 
and  the  habit  of  seeing  Ellen  always 
i  ftiliug,  immersed  him  as  deeply  aa  ever 
I  in  the  bn^inej^s  of  the  farm. 

Ellen,    however,    was    not    entirely 

alone  now,   for  tlie   dove  was   always 

r  fiisar  her.     It  perched  on  her  shoulderi 

:  lufttdi  bauds,  and  sat  In  her  Itip,    She 


called  it  Rose,  and  loved  to  think  it  waa 
the  spirit  of  her  child  wot  to  oomfozt 
her.  It  had  its  little  bed  beside  hei^i 
snd  she  was  often  awakened  by  its  peek- 
ing at  her  Mps.  It  was  so  sweet  to  hear 
it  coo  in  the  morning,  and  feel  its  soft 
plumage,  as  it  nestled  against  her. 

xni. 

Aa  Ellcn*s  spirit  grew  purified, 
through  suffering  and  weakness,  the 
demon  of  dislike  parted  from  her,  and 
the  old  tender  feeling  of  love,  for  Mr. 
Brooks;  came  baek.  He  was  kinder  to 
her  than  usual,  though  his  manner  still 
said :  "You're  not  worth  the  salt  that*i 
in  your  bread*  You  have  gone  against 
nature  and  Christianity,  and  you  must 
suffer  for  it.  If  you  did  your  duty  now, 
iniitead  of  lying  on  your  back,  melting 
your  spine  away,  you  might  get  well 
yet,  1  ve  done  all  I  could  to  reform 
you  and  ventilate  you,  so  you've  nobody 
to  blame  but  yourself.  T heroes  no  need 
of  being  sick,  if  you  act  right,*' 

The  new  sehoolj  that  interprets^  confi- 
dently^ '*  the  intentions  of  God,"  would 
make  us  all  healthy  and  sound,  till  the 
trump  of  death ;  but,  perhaps.  He  will 
still  work  out,  as  He  has  done,  our  spi- 
ritual grace  at  the  cost  of  our  physical 
ea*^e* 

There  are  some  delicate  beings  granV 
ed  us  to  be  tended,  to  test  the  richness 
of  our  nature »  in  its  sacrifices,  tender* 
ness,  and  compassion.  He  who  serves 
as  eyes  to  the  blind,  limbs  to  tlie  lame^ 
and  arms  to  tlio  helpless,  becomes  hal- 
lowed to  us  for  the  time  ;  we  know  not 
which  touches  us  the  most,  the  picture 
of  weakness,  or  its  borrowed  strength. 

Yet  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  spiritual  man* 
He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  rappings 
and  the  mesmeric  communications  with 
the  other  world.  He  read  everything 
in  relation  to  tl>Gm,  and  would  have  at- 
tended the  meetings r  if  there  had  been 
any  in  his  vicinity.  It  would  not  have 
surprised  him  at  all,  to  have  been  ad- 
dresaed  by  his  departed  matber,  at  any 
moment. 

We  have  often  pondered  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  this,  to  us,  inesplicable  man ; 
BO  moral  and  charitable,  so  imbued  with 
Christianity  and  progress,  j^t  so  deToid 
of  their  poetry,  Ltke  Christian,  in  the 
POgrim's  Progref^s*  he  storied  in  search 
of  eternal  life,  and  ran  away  from  his 
wife  and  children — ^seductive  himiaB 
affections— to  gain  it.  Hb  strong  con- 
viction carried  uim  through  the  *'  wicket 
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gate  ;"  but  ho  wondered  away  from  the 
mansion,  called  "  Beautiful,"  and  lost, 
forever,  the  warmth  and  sentiment  that 
dwell  tnerein. 

XIV. 

Ellen  had  noticed  for  some  time  that 
Jim  spruced  up,  and  spent  many  even- 
ings away  from  home.  Once,  as  she  sat 
on  a  stump  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  riding  by 
in  the  buggy  with  a  sweet-looking  girl. 
In  vuin  Mr.  Brooks  sat  up  for  him,  and 
talked  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  night 
air  in  the  country,  where  there  were  so 
many  trees  exhahng  nitrogen,  something 
wonderful  was  the  matter  with  Jim ;  and 
the  sagacity  of  Ellen  and  Phil  decided 
it  to  be  love.  The  idea  tt)ok  firm  pos- 
session of  Ellen,  and  she  floated  in  hap- 
piness. Jim  to  love,  and  have  some- 
body to  love  him — it  was  too  delightful ! 
He  must  bo  loved,  for  ho  was  too  proud 
to  visit  without  encouragement.  Then 
Ellen  thouffht  of  tho  bride  coming  thero 
to  live,  and  grew  faint  and  cold.  Sho 
remembered  her  self-reproaches  at 
Sam*s  death,  and  resolved  to  save,  if 
possible,  Jim  and  his  wife  from  the  fate 
that  had  weighed  upon  his  brother's 
luid  her  own  life.  Tho  presentiment 
that  she  must  die  soon,  exalted  her 
courage  to  open  her  wounds  to  Jim.  It 
seemed  to  her  tho  mystery  of  her  life 
grew  clear.  God  had  placed  her  tliero 
to  point  out  tho  way  of  happiness  to 
those  two  souls.  Oh!  why  had  sho 
not  seen  it  before,  and  blessed  the  cup, 
and  kissed  tho  rod ! 

Sunday  sho  asked  Jim  to  go  to  tho 
grave-yard  with  her,  to  plant  a  rose- 
bush on  Sam's  grave. 

•*  The  walk  is  too  long  for  you,  Nelly," 
said  Jim.  ••  You  look  us  if  you  could 
hardly  stand  up." 

**  We'll  go  slowly,  and  rest  on  the 
way,"  she  answered. 

•*  I'd  rather  hitch  up  tho  buggy  than 
have  you  the  least  bit  tired." 

**  It  seems  foolish,  for  such  a  little 
distance.  I've  something  to  say  to  you, 
and  can  tell  it  better  leaning  on  your 
arm,  or  sitting  yonder  upon  tho  grass. 
See,  there's  a  thick  shawl  to  spread 
under  us.  Tho  ground  is  dry  and  tho 
air  warm.    It  will  do  mo  ffood  to  walk." 

She  went  in  to  put  on  Tier  india-rub- 
bers, and  when  sho  came  back,  she 
saw  tlie  wheelbarrow  spread  with  pil- 
lows, and  Jim  standing  beside  it.  He 
hold  up  his  hand  imploringly : 


**0h!  Nelly!  let  me  trundle  yon 
when  you  are  tired.  I'm  so  stroDg,  yon 
know,  and  wo'll  be  so  happy." 

Sho  looked  at  his  flushed,  eager  faoe, 
and  got  in  without  saying  a  word. 
**  He  half  fancies  mo  somebody  else,** 
sho  thought  **  0 !  glory  of  love,  that 
opens  the  secret  spnngs  of  the  heart, 
and  casts  tho  spray  of  their  fonniaina 
over  all !" 

Jim  trundled  off  with  her  briskly,  and 
they  wound  through  the  avenues,  the 
echo  of  their  laughter  at  tho  funny 
equipage  ringing  along  the  air.  Jim 
assured  her  sho  was  as  light  as  a  fea- 
ther ;  and  he  was  so  ardent  in  his  desire 
to  serve,  that  he  felt  disappointed  when 
sho  insisted  on  walking  a  Httle.  He 
stopped  to  dig  up  some  violets.  Ellen 
knew  they  wore  for  Sam. 

The^  reached  tho  grave-yard,  plant- 
ed tlieir  offerings,  and  wept;  then  sat 
down  to  rest  under  tho  tree  that  spread 
its  branches  over  Sam  and  little  Rose— 
Ellen's  babe. 

Tho  air  was  soft  and  languid,  full  of 
tho  vague  inquietude  of  spring,  when 
the  brain  is  weak  with  dreams,  and  the 
heart  swells  into  the  opening  buds  of 
another  year. 

They  sat  silent  for  some  time.  The 
young  leaves  fluttered  above— the  sha- 
dows flickered  below. 

**  Jim,"  said  Ellen,  '*  on  such  days  as 
this  'tis  hard  fo  think  of  leaving  the 
world.  Ever\'thing  in  nature  and  in 
us  breathes  of  sweet  promise.  I  have 
had  a  moment  of  struggle,  but  'tis  past 
forever.  The  world  to  come  is  richer 
in  joys  that  never  fade.  You  will  see 
that  I  am  laid  here,  Jim,"  marking  tho 
place  with  her  parasol,  '*  my  nead 
against  tho  baby's  grave,  and  my  feet 
touching  Sum's." 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment 
that  deepened  in  awe  at  the  strange, 
holy  expression  of  her  countenance. 

**  You  will  teach  her  to  love  me,  Jim« 
and  bring  her  sometimes  to  my  grave. 
Sho  will  keep  these  flowers  nom  dy- 
ing, and  plant  some  over  me,  I  knowt 
for  I  have  scon  her  face." 

Tho  color  mounted  to  his  brow.  Hie 
secret  was  kno^vn,  and  his  dear  one 
praised.  Ho  hung  his  hoad  boshfuUj, 
and  picked  the  blc^es  of  grass. 

"  Wlmt's  her  name,  Jim  T" 

"  Mary." 

''I'm  glad,  for  it's  a  holy  name,  and 
I  lovo  it.  Oh !  I  want  her  to  be  eo 
happy,"  said  Ellen,  wringing  her  haada. 
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**  I  would  fthed  bH  my  blood,  indeed  I 
I  would f  to  redeeiQ  you  botli  from  wo©/' 
*The  tears  streamed  down  her  checks. 
^ Jim  yd  bis  face  on  hh  kiaocs. 

'» She  had  beea  difiSerently  educated 

[from  jou,  perfiapst  Ji^oi.     If  you  were 

^•.loi>«  ia  a  fitll©  home  of  your  ow»,  you 

f  wiiuld  be  able  to  yield  some  to  her ;  not 

hat  she  will  want  you  to  yield,  for  if 

he  roftUy  bres,  she  had  rather  sacrifice 

-bat  only  to  you,  Jim.     When  a  wo- 

nan  most  lay  down  all  ^he  holds  dear  on 

lie  altar  of  aootfaer  thou  her  hoi^band, 

f the  lieart  bleeds  iUelf  away.    If  fitrong, 

ihe  may  Huffer  and  live ;  if  weak  and 

t»redI?jKi3ed  to  disease,  her  life  may  be 

rlrightfully  shortened.    Jim,  I  am  to  be 

wim  Jim.  hut  a  little  while.     Fromis* 

me  you  will  leare  the  farm,  and  work 

I  your  own  independent  dosticy.    Be 

p^palieiit,  and  ibe  will  be  willing  to  wdtJ* 

j      "I  promise  solemnly,  Ellen,"  said 

I  lie,  kis^g  her  hand.     *^  I've  thought 

I  of  it  long;  ever  since  I — I  first  knew 

Vllary*    1*to  told  her  how  gay  and  hope- 

rfml  you  were  when  yo^  cojne  home  Ets  a 

J  bride,  and  how  I*¥e  seen  you  change 

Kand  wither  away*     W&  men  Etnnd  it 

I'kctter,  for  we  are  used  to  it  from  the 

ning;  besides  we  aro  strong,  and 

^liTd  more  out  of  ourselves  than  women 

►  in.  It'«  hung  heavy  up^m  me,  thougli, 
too,"  sighed  be.  "  If  I  hadn't  met 
Mary,  I  believe  I  should  have  turned  into 

i  atone.     You  must  see  her,     FU  take 

oil  there  m  the  buggy  some  time,     I 

ked  her  ^t  becan^  she  was  like  you 

-m  gentle  and  ready  to  listen." 

Ellen's  strength  had  been  exhausted 

by  the  ride  and  her  emotions.     She  felt 

dmy,  roi^  to  change  her  position,  and 

Untied  awajr. 

Jim,  feanng  she  was  dying,  fiew  wild- 

I  ]y  aboat^  baUooing  for  aid,  but  at  last 

rcollectad  himself  enough  lo  diink  that 

Water  would  be  the  best  thing  to  revive 

her;   and,    placing  her  gently  in   the 

I  wheelbarrow,  he  started  on  the  run  for 

neighboring  spring.     Before   he  ar* 

I  lived  there,  the  fresh  rush  of  air  from  the 

tnotton  had  brought  her  to  her  senses. 

"  I  feel  quite  weU,  Jim,"  said  she, 

Tieplying  to  his  aniious  looks ;  **  only  a 

>  little  weak,    Let' a  go  home.     The  smx 
ilfi  sinking/' 

>  He  covered  her  carefylly  with  the 
)  iihawl,  heat  np  the  pillows,  and  propped 

►  lier  parasol  to  shield  ber  from  me  sun. 
They  turned  homeward.     The  clouds 

»  and  the  coming  twilight 


EUen^s  spirits  were  elated  by  the 
soene  and  the  aceompliahment  of  her 
mission.  She  became  so  cheerful  and 
gay,  that  Jim*s  apprehensions  vanish- 
ed, and  he  gave  himself  np  to  the  vagUr 
Ties  of  love, 

"Just  think,  Xelly,'*  said  be*  **  how 
thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  see  my  way 
clear,  JCr.  Dean  has  offered  Mary  the 
little  house  on  the  htll  at  the  b^k  end  of 
his  farm.  1  told  him  I  was  afraid  fathei  ^ 
would  feel  hurt  if  1  left  home.  He  said 
be  wouldn^t  infiuence  me  at  all  to  quit 
*  the  old  man,'  but  I  must  think  of  them, 
too.  Mary  was  their  only  daughter, 
and  he  feared  hi^  wife  wo  aid  pine  for 
her;  if  I  was  proud  about  acceptlag 
anything,  I  might  work  on  the  farm  as 
a  hand  till  I  had  come  to  love  them 
enough  to  take  a  part  of  it,  like  a  son, 
i  had  rather  work  nay  way  though; 
they^D  respect  me  more — never  miud 
what  they  say  to  the  ooutrajy,  I'll 
take  the  house  on  the  same  condition  as 
the  last  tenant,  and  Mary  and  I  will  ba 
Just  as  happy  ua  birds.  There's  a  nice 
room  fur  3*0  u  and  Phil,  Nelly,  when 
yoo  come  to  see  us ;  and  I'll  make  a 
crib  for  the  dove." 

While  they  were  langhing  heartily  at 
the  ideii,  they  saw  Mr,  Brooks  riding 
on  horseback,  a  long  pole  over  his 
shoulder,  crjing,  "  Suke  I  Suke  i*'  to 
some  doren  cows  he  was  trying  to 
gather  together,  to  drive  home,  Aa 
they  came  up  to  him,  he  said : 

"Yon  have  a  brave  horse  there, 
Nelly,  and  one  that  can  teU  when  be  b 
tired.  You  look  as  bright  as  a  button ; 
nothing  like  exercise  to  cure  real  or  fan- 
cied aiLments,  Walkiyg  is  better  than 
riding,  though — it  stirs  up  the  blood/' 

**  1  think  riiling  stirs  up  the  spirits 
better,"  said  Ellen,  timidly, 

•*  Spirits  !'*  replied  he,  contemptu- 
ously ;  *^  I  fancy,  now,  wo  ought  to 
have  command  over  '  our  spirits,'  Peo- 
ple who  act  right — Suke  !  Suke  I — don't 
have  the  blues ;  it's  a  fashionable  disease, 
consequent  upon  iin  and  sloth,  1  war- 
rant you,  that  woman,*'  pointing  to  the 
Dutch  tenant,  in  the  distance,  with  a 
milk -pail  on  her  head,  a  baby  in  her 
ann,  and  a  bundle  of  straw  under  the 
other,  ** never  had  a  touch  of — Suke! 
Suke  I — dissatisfaction  at  her  lot  One 
can  see  that  fresh  air  is  all  you  want, 
Ellen," 

Here  one  of  the  cows,  who  had  caught 
the  distant  bleating  of  a  calf,  began  low- 
ingnr  and  scampering  away,  so  that  3£r^ 
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BTOOka  w&a  obliged  ta  dart  o£f  in  pur- 
»iut  of  ber. 

Jim  hurried  Ellen  borne,  for  feiir  of 
the  dew* 

Tbe  next  daj,  aa  EiicQ  laj*  dodng  oa 
the  CO  yell,  in  the  little  room  adjotiuu^ 
tbe  patio  r,  &be  was  tt^-akencd  hy  loud 
talking*  Tbo  voico  was  Mr.  Brooks's ; 
for  ouce  sligbtlj  excited  and  emphatic. 
He  seemed  to  be  walking  up  and  down, 
and,  as  be  iieared  the  door^  slio  hmird 
lam  sajiug : 

"  Mr,  Dean  ia  a  duugb-face,  and  an 
old  Uiioker,  You'll  backslide,  under 
Im  influence/* 

Jim's  Toioo.  Bouudinip  sorrowful  and 
respeotfu),  eaid  siimetbing  m  reply; 
but  be  was  apparently  seated  oa  the 
otber  Bide  of  tbe  room,  aad  she  could 
not  distinguish  the  words, 

Mr*  Brooks  nenred  again  i  **  Honest, 
I  suppose  ho  h^  according  to  the  world ; 
pays  n is  debts,  and  gives  good  wages ; 
nut  does  be  look  further  than  his  nose  1 
— a  pug  one,  at  that!  Does  he  ad- 
Yance  Christiamly  or  humauitj  a  bairns 
breadth  t** 

Mr.  Brooks*  Hearing  :  **  That's  a 
foobsb  answer.  You  are  young,  sir. 
I  have  fifty  years*  experience,  and  it 
lells  me  that  opinions  arc  of  great  con- 
Bequenco*  We  muist  res«,iutely  put 
down  all  that  are  false,  if  wo  would  bet- 
ter  tbe  world.*' 

Nearing  again :  *^*  Well,  what  if 
everybody  does  fancy  theirs  to  be  the 
rigbt  ones  ?  I  know  mine  to  be  founded 
on  Christ.  Let  them  bring  a  higher 
autboritpr  if  they  can." 

Seeming  to  halt :  **  I  ara  willing  you 
should  marry  the  girl,  Jim;  I  know 
nothing  about  her,  except  that  I  have 
seen  bcr  cackling  at  neighbors',  aa  I 
passed ;  but  on  condition  that  you  bring 
her  bare.  She's  got  independent  no- 
tions in  her  head,  about  liviog  alone. 
Women  are  always  exacting,  and  will 
get  the  upper-hand  of  you,  jf  you  are 
not  Wfitcnml.  Wo  wero  made  to  liye 
together — and  if  six  or  seven  can*t  get 
along  happily,  how  can  we  expect  hun- 
dreds to  T'* 

Then  be  sat  down  by  Jim,  and  EUen 
lost  the  rest  of  the  conversation.  An 
hour  or  two  after,  she  heard  Jim  calliug 
her.  She  bade  him  enter.  His  eyes 
were  very  red.  Ills  part  was  taken. 
He  had  corae  to  say  good- by.  They 
embraced  in  silence,  and  be  departed* 


The  roads  began  to  dry  up,  from  tb# 
spring  rains,  and  Phil  could  no  longer 
delay  a  projected  jaunt,  for  tlie  piir- 
chaae  of  a  Dull,  He  expected  to  be 
gone  four  or  five  days — perhaps  a 
week,  if  the  animal  should  be  hard  to 
drive*  He  felt  very  sad  at  the  thought 
of  leavirjg,  Ellen  had  been  failing 
rapidly,  he  could  not  disguise  it  from 
himself;  but  tbe  doctor  had  told  him  she 
would  frequently  have  ill  turns,  and  b© 
better  again— it  was  such  a  fluctuating 
disease.  Tbe  hull  must  be  bought — bis 
father  had  desired  it ;  &o  be  went,  with* 
a  beary  heart,  to  break  it  gently  to 
Ellem 

He  found  her  m  a  rocking-chair, 
which  was  propped  back  with  the  po- 
ker, to  keep  it  in  a  reclining  poiition. 
She  was  asleep — if  it  can  be  call^ 
eleep — that  of  kind  stupor  of  weaknessi 
which  shortens  the  weary  days  of  tho 
suffering* 

Her  eyes  wore  so  nearly  opent  that 
Phil  at  first  thought  she  was  awake  ; 
but  their  meaningless  expression,  and 
the  dropping  jaw,  made  bim  tread 
softly.  How  gbaijtly  and  worn  she 
looke d !     S h e  aw o ke  im m e diately , 

*'Wby,  Nelly,  what  woke  you  ?  I 
didn^t  make  any  noise,"  said  Phil. 

"  No,  dear,  I  knew  you  were  hero  by 
the  stable- smell," 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  nose,"  said  Phil ; 
"  I  used  to  thmk  it  waa  imagination,  till 
I  found  you  always  guessed  right,  I 
was  only  in  tljere  an  instant*  to  teli 
Harry  to  give  Jack  some  oats." 

Phil  took  his  boots  off,  and  put  tbem 
oat  of  the  room  ;  then  pulled  a  chair  up 
near  Ellen,  and  took  her  hand*  She 
raised  it  to  kiss  it,  and  let  it  drop,  sud- 
denly. 

**0b!  pardon  me,  Phil,  dearj  I 
couldnH  help  it.  It  goes  to  my  sto- 
mach, and  makes  me  sick,"  Her  lips 
turned  white. 

"1  had  forgotten  that  I  had  stroked 
Jack  ia  passmg,''  said  he.  "I  would 
have  washed  my  hands,  indeed,  if  I  had 
thought  of  it.  You  were  not  made  for 
a  funner*s  wife,  Nelly,  that's  plnin," 

As  he  went  off  to  wash  his  bauds,  he 
coy  Id  not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
affectation  in  her  squeamishnejis*  HtA 
own  sense  of  smell  was  not  acute,  and 
bo  knew  nothing  of  tho  delicacy  of  a 
stomach  impaired  by  sickness.  He 
came  back,  and  announced  to  her,  with 
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coDBideT&ble  preparittioii*  hkjdeparture. 
She  rried.  trembled,  and  dang  to  him» 
eajing  fiiie  bad  a  fuoUsb  presoDli^ 
meat  that  she  ihould  nover  sec  him 
ngaln. 

**  Thea  we  wont  thmk  of  it  any  moir, 
Nellyt''  said  h© ;  *'  I"  11  commission  Tom 
Jones  to  bo  J  tho  bull*  He  u  a  fellow 
of  some  judgment,  though  ho  doesu^t 
know  the  points  of  an  animal  as  well  as 
I  do,^^ 

Ellen  was  happj*  But  before  night 
Phil  told  her  his  fother  saidt  if  he  val* 
ned  hb  stock  and  his  purse,  he  was  a 
fool  to  let  another  man  select  for  him. 
So  Phil  packed  his  knapsiaek,  and  lefi 
in  the  morning*  Unknown  to  her,  ho 
had  written  to  her  mother,  begging  her 
to  send  some  one  to  stay  with  Nelly 
during  his  absence,  and  saying  that 
she  was  sadt  and  needed  company* 

Ellen  had  feared  to  pain  her  parents 
by  a  statement  of  the  ftiM  extent  of  her 
ilmess.  She  knew  her  mother  would 
loave  Lome,  where  her  active  presence 
was  necessary  to  her  yomag  family  \  aod 
ahe  dreaded,  too,  lest,  in  the  first  im* 
pulse  of  grief,  she  might  reproach  Phil 
tor  evilst  Ellen  thought,  in  her  pitying 
love  for  him,  he  could  not  lielp.  So  she 
had  frequently  implored  Phil  to  conceal 
the  doctor's  decision,  and  not  alarm 
them  in  any  way.  Now  it  happened 
that,  in  the  ^ame  train  the  letter  went^ 
the  doctor  was  also,  bomid  for  Uie  same 
pkoe ;  and  not  having  to  wait  to  be  dis- 
tributed, he  knocked  at  Mrs.  Grey's 
door  before  the  postman ;  andt  supposing 
her  as  wise  as  himself,  spoke  frankly 
of  her  daughter* 

There  was  wailing  and  lamentation 
at  the  Greys*;  for  they  were  not  disci- 
plined Chnslians,  Mr.  Grey  was  sum- 
moned from  his  ofhce,  the  cldldren  from 
school,  and  Eose  from  her  home.  The 
cook— ^an  old  house  ^ser%'ant,'  who  had 
trotted  Ellen  on  her  knee — bemoaned 
BO  dificondolateiy,  that  the  contents  of 
her  pipe  burnt  holes  in  her  dres5,  and 
the  potatoes  were  consumed  to  nothing* 
In  ttio  general  consternation,  everybody 
expected  to  t»tart  forOwleopse  ;  and  tbe 
smallest  child,  divided  between  fright 
and  delight  at  the  journey,  waij  ll*e  farst 
to  hurry  down  with  Ms  carpet-bag, 
Blrs.  Grey  was  too  agitated  to  think  of 
anything ;  but  Rose  acted  for  all* 

'*  Ellen/*  said  she,  **  will  be  alarmed 
and  overtime  at  the  dght  of  ao  many. 


The  doctor  does  not  represent  her  dan- 

ST  as  immediate.  It  will  he  better  for 
r*  Grey  to  &tay,  aad  take  care  of  the 
family-  Mr;*.  Grey  and  I  will  leave  to- 
day^ and  write  at  once,  if  it  should  ho 
necessary  for  the  rest  to  come*'" 

It  was  settled  &cj ;  and  thi^y  huddled 
thpir  things  together,  and  left. 


Twilight  gathered  around  Owlcopse* 
The  watch-dog  bowled  incessantly,  and 
made  Janets  fie  ah  creep  with  fear ;  for 
Ellen  had  been  very  ill  that  day,  and  a 
new  physician,  from  the  Tillage,  was 
Htill  Mtting  with  her.  A  mes^nger  had 
been  dispatched  to  meet  Phil,  if  possi* 
ble,  and  hasten  his  ri'tum.  Mr.  Brooks 
had  written  several  letters,  and  sent  for 
one  of  his  female  relativee  to  come  and 
pass  tl^e  night  He  was  calm  and  ae- 
rene,  as  usual,  and  displayed  admirable 
judgment  in  everything  he  did.  Jane 
was  beating  a  bnck,  to  place  at  Ellen's 
feet.  The  candle  dfititied  down,  and 
formed  winding-sheets  on  both  sides* 
The  dog  howled.  Jane  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  bni^t  out  crying  : 

*■  Oh!  Lord !  She  has  got  to  die.  Such 
a  pretty  cr©etur,  and  so  kind  to  black 
fmd  white  I  Bbe  made  tliis  'ere  very 
dress.  Oh  !  good  Lord,  take  me,  instead 
of  her.  I^m  cjuly  a  nigger,  and  a  wicked 
ainner*     I's  wilMn',  indeed  I  is.*' 

Jane  groaned  and  sobbed  so  loudly^ 
that  Mr,  Brooks  came  in,  and  told  her  it 
was  no  iise  to  caterwaul ;  she  disturbed 
the  house,  and  might  worry  Ellen. 

*'  You  had  better  tie  the  dog  over  at 
the  ham,  too;  4t  mokes  a  very  disa- 
greeable noise,"  said  he. 

Jane  choked  off  her  sob^  told  one  of 
tljo  men  to  take  the  dog  away,  and  car- 
ried the  brick  in  to  Ellen- 

Bhe  lay  with  her  head  propped  up, 
to  breathe  easier.  Her  face,  wan  and 
attenuated,  would  have  looked  as  if  hfo 
had  ah^ady  6ed,  but  for  the  flickering 
of  the  nostrils.  The  dove  was  crouched 
against  her  cheek.  Jane,  supposing  it 
an  annoyance,  went  to  remove  it ;  hut 
Ellen  said,  wildly : 

^*^  Noj  no,  let  it  be*  It  is  all  I  have  to 
love  me.  I  am  dying,  you  know,  all 
alone — all  alone  1" 

The  touching  sorrow  of  the  words 
opened  again  the  fotmtain  of  Jane's 
grief,  and  Eilen  felt  her  tears  on  her 
band. 

**0h!  Jane,"  eald  she,  '*yoa  Ioto 
me,  and  mourn  for  mo  V^ 
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**Tes«  Miss  Ellon  I  so  help  mo  God-" 

**  Press  your  hand  agamst  my  fore- 
head, tbea,  and  don^t  go  airay.  OhJ 
Jane/' 

Tho  hloick  hcuid  was  laid  ag:aiii«t  the 
pallid  hrowt  and  the  last  tear  that  EUea 
fshed,  miJigled  and  was  lost  m  the  fast- 
falljng  ti*tu"S  of  the  n egress. 

For  some  time  they  resti^d  so,  in 
Bilence, 

**  Jane*"  emd  Ellen,  "cut  off  a  lock 
of  my  hair  for  Phil,  and  tell  him  1^1 
died  happy,  bles^mg  hiit  name.  But  he 
will  oome,  though — he  must  com©-  I 
cannot  go  without  hi5  k^ns.  God  will 
be  mei'ciftih  Oh!  I  hear  his  horse; 
qiuck  I  quiek  !  to  tho  window.  I  mu^t 
meet  bim  1'* 

She  ro?o  out  of  hed,  her  eyes  starting 
fr«>m  her  head*  Jane  had  to  shriek  for 
aid,  to  keejp  her  from  jumping  out  of  the 
window.  She  etruggled  with  thts  doctor, 
and  cried  out: 

**  They  gave  him  to  me  at  tho  altar — 
even  unto  death.  Let  no  mau  keep  us 
asunder," 

The^  held  her  down  in  the  bed,  and 
from  Yiolence  Jihe  passed  to  supplication 
^imploring  them  so  earnestly  to  let  her 
go  to  Phil,  that  the  strange  physiciani 
inough  used  to  suffering,  was  blinded 
with  tears.  He  told  her  Pliil  would  soon 
bo  there  ;  and,  if  she  wished  to  koard  her 
life  to  seo  him,  she  must  not  exhaust 
herself  in  that  way* 

This  seemed  to  compose  her;  but  she 
was  still  dehrious,  and  had  strange  fan- 
cies. She  thouglit  I^Ir.  Brooks  was  her 
father,  and  asked  him  to  walk  with  her, 
and  sing.  He  stooped  to  pick  her  up, 
saying  he  would  walk  with  her,  but  ho 
didn't  know  any  songs.  The  dove  ruf- 
fled  up  its  featliers,  and  pecked  at  Idm 
furiously,    Ellen  whispered  In  his  ear : 

'vShe  thinks  it's  Mr*  Brooks.  He 
doesn't  know  bow  to  iing*  Pre  never 
loin  on  his  shoulder*  It  wouldn't  do, 
yon  know ;  for  IVe  stood  beside  Mm, 
very  weary  in  my  limbs  and  spirit,  and 
be  never  beckoned  mo  to  eome*  He 
doesn^t  love  me,  though  I  gave  up 
everything  to  please  bim*  and  cut  my 
heart-strings  away." 

Mr.  Brooki  was  troubled  at  these  ftm- 
tastio  words,  hut  came  to  tlie  eoncla- 
slon  that  delirium  often  presented  much 
more  sbgular  phenomena*  His  Con^ 
science  assured  him  be  had  done  every* 
thing  that  was  possible  for  her  salvation 
and  happiness.  If  ihe  entered  the 
heavenly  gates,  it  would  be  owing  cliief* 


ly  to  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  apen 
her  eyes  to  the  ignorance  and  darkneaa 
in  which  she  had  groped* 

EUen  calledt  by  turns,  upon  Phil,  ber 
mother,  father,  and  Hose  to  come. 

**0h  1*'  she  groaned,  **  I  thought  I 
was  brave  enough  to  die  without  tbi^m  ; 
but  my  soul  chngs  to  earth  yet,  and 
yeanis  to  feel  their  presence.  Oh  !  pi^j 
for  me  to  die/'  she  said,  turning  to 
Jane,  "that  I  may  be  released  from  my 
Mgt>ny." 

Jane  knelt  by  tlie  bedside,  aud  pmy^ 
ed  fervently ; 

**  Oh  *  good  Lord  God,  let  her  die ; 
poor  honey  I  I  can^t  stand  it  nny  long- 
er;" and  she  broke  down  and  Bobbed 
aloud* 

A  few  momenta  after^  Ellen  woa 
atruok  with  death.  ^*  Bbe  is  growiD^ 
c^jld,'*  said  the  doctor. 

**  No,  warm,"  she  murmured — "  Listen 
—music  !*' 

Her  face  broke  into  a  smile,  and  she 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  something 
for  which  she  had  long  thirsted  had 
come. 

**  Are  you  happy,  Ellen  ?"  said  Mr 
Brooks, 

She  nodded* 

A  spasm  convulsed  her  form,  and 
ber  spnit  fied^leaving  the  last  priut  of 
its  celestial  vision  in  her  face. 

At  tbnt  moment,  there  was  a  sound 
of  hurrying  faet.  Tho  door  burst  open, 
and  Phil,  Mrs.  Grey,  and  Eoso  entered 
the  room. 

"  My  child,  mj  ehildt"  shrieked  Mrs. 
Grey,  '*  They  have  killed  her  and  kept 
it  from  me.  Nelly,  it's  your  mother — 
your  poor  mother  come  for  one  word 
Speak  to  ber,  dear ;  just  say  you  lovd 
her  and  ft»rgive  her  coming  late.  She 
is  not  dead,  you  know,"  said  she  hoarse- 
ly^ to  Rose.  **  She  had  only  fainted  and 
will  speak  to  me  soon/' 

She  tlirew  herself  upon  the  body* 
The  dove,  that  had  sat  trembling  on  El- 
len's shoulder,  rose  in  the  air,  circled 
round  tlie  room  with  a  moaning  noisy, 
and  flew  out  of  the  window.  Tbey 
looked  at  each  other  with  awe,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  It  was  the  shadow  of  he; 
soul  that  bad  Engered  and  gene. 

That  night  Jane  watched  over  Mrs. 
Grey  in  fainting  its*  Eose  and  Phi] 
sat  up  with  the  oarpse. 

The  owls  hooted  dtstmally  ;  bats  sail- 
ed in  and  out  through  the  open-  win-- 
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pdows.  and  tJie  dr^earj  silence  of  niglit 
and  nature  weighed  in  the  air,  Roie 
[  inpeatled  with  the  bitterness  that  sprang 
I  from  her  great  sorrow.  Her  ^end  had 
1>een  sacnEced,  and  ahe  had  sat  in  the 
distance  powerleBs.  She  would  taunt 
IHr*  Brooks  with  it  in  the  morning;  but 
the  rebuking  spirit  of  Ellen  rose  up  be- 
fore her,  se^mmg  to  aay :  **  I,  the  vjc* 
^,  forgave  and  k!s86a  the  hand  that 
Bttsed  tne.     Go  thou,  and  do  Uke- 

Ptfl's  Bobs,  toOt  softened  her  hearL 

\  He  was  bowed  down  with  his  loss,  and 

Bhxiken  in  his  yiews.    It  was,  tlien,  pos- 

fiible  for  a  **  woman  with  a  white  skiu^ 

her  own  roof  over  her  head,  plentj  lo 

eat,  drink,  and  wear,  servants  to  wait 

on  heri  and  citII  treatment  around  her,*' 

I  to  bo  dissatisfied  and  pine  awaj  nnto 

^  de&th.    He  thought  of  EUen  as  he  first 

knew  her,   a  slender  girl,   yet  radiant 

with  life  and  pLea^nref  and  remembered 

bow  long  «iiiGo  thailcNDk  bad  fnded  &oni 

\hm  faee.    He  loved  her  v^ery  dearlj* 

Oh !    he  was  sure  of  that  \    Never  a 

sharp  word  had  passed  between  them, 

I  What   had   been  wanting,   then  ?    Phil 

\  mm  the  answer,   but  dimlj,   tlirough 

)  the  murky  fog  of  education,  habit,  and 

[  materialism. 

Some  saj  nature  is  so  scrupulous  in 

Lher  eeonomj,  that  the  fishes  fonnd  in 

[the  rivers  of  dark  caves  have  no  eyes* 

[So  it  was  with  PhiL     Every  "useless 

f^ing**  had  been  lopped  off  of  him,  and 

[lie  knew  it  not     He  lived  happy  in  his 

^cavet  because  he  had  never  seen,  and 

it  was  but  natural  that  the  gentle  fish 

with  eyes,  fioadng  down  the  current  of 

the  stream,    should  have  been  drawn 

toward  him  by  pity  and  the  mysteir  of 

bis  dim  alwde.     The  world  i%  fuM  of 

these  strange  attraction  i, 

Ellen  is  in  the  weedy  grave-yard  ; 

(jnt  over  her  the  grass  nods  and  flowers 

bloom.    Years  have  past;  still,  on  plea- 

Iftant  Sundays,    Jim  and  his    grateful 

I  wife  leave  some  little  token  there. 

Their  cottage,  overrun  with  vines,  and 
tiding  like  an  nm  in  a  saucer  of  gay 
8,  graces  the  hill-iide  of  Sir. 
t^s  and  Jim^s  farm;  for  the  old  man 
is  getting  helples.^t  and  Jim  w  fut  win- 
ning the  farm  by  his  labor.  His  vl^r- 
ons  form  may  be  seen  any  day  wormng 
in  the  fields,  and  his  voice  heard  afar  in 
laughter  and  song.    He  is  no  longer 


the  listless,  aimless  man  of  Owicopso ; 
but  the  independent  owner  of  Tangle- 
vine,  free  to  make  or  mar  what  ha 
pleases.  He  is  still  a  stauueh  advocato 
of  reform  and  progress ;  but  is  careful 
to  widen  his  sympathies,  to  ft^rco  his 
opinions  upon  no  one,  and  to  be  leni- 
ent to  those  who  differ.  His  day's 
work  over,  he  rides  with  his  wife,  getd 
up  pleasant  exeursionSj  visits  bis  neigh- 
bors, tentJs  the  fiowers  \  or,  often er  stilly 
trundles  his  httlo  Nelly,  puny  child,  iu 
the  wheelbarrow.  Aa  he  covers  her 
carefully  and  smiles  at  her,  there  is  & 
touching  tenderness  in  his  face,  and  he 
seems  to  see  two  Ellens, 

"  Slary,"  said  he,  one  evening,  '*  1 
passed  Owlcopse  to-daj,  and  stopped  a 
moment  in  the  grave-yard  to  prop  a 
sapling  the  storm  blew  down  last  night* 
At  the  foot  of  EHen^s  grave  there  was 
a  little  anemone  &eshly  planted.  Who 
could  have  put  it  there  T^ 

"  PhU  I  suppose,"  sud  she  dubiously* 

Jim  shook  his  head,  and  gave  an  in- 
credulous sigh. 

The  next  day  he  heard  Mr.  Brown 
had  passed  in  haste  through  Uie  villoge. 

Mr*  Brooks,  more  gaunt  with  age,  U 
still  mible  astride  of  hiu  stem  bobbTi 
trampling  down  the  iniquities  of  the 
times ;  or,  when  the  weather  is  neither 
too  warm  nor  cold,  driving  tha  €ow« 
home,  with  his  long  pole  and  monoto* 
nous  "Sute,  Soke  T*  The  neighbors 
cite  him  as  a  most  civil,  honest  gentle^ 
man,  and  wonder  whether  be  will  leave 
the  boya  his  wealth,  or  give  it  all  to 
Misaiona^  and  Abolition  societies, 

Owloopaa  ia  the  same  dull  and  b^ire 
abode*  No  old  article  of  furniture  is 
removed,  nor  any  new  added*  The 
grass  gains  ground  in  the  paths,  and 
the  hungry  wind  seeks  in  vain  the  nour- 
ishing perfume  of  some  stray  flower. 
The  vines  planted  by  Mark  agdnst  the 
old  garden  wall  have  given  place  to 
scenSeaa  peas.  Afar  oE  the  sea  of 
grain  sleepily  nods  its  heavy  bead,  and 
plump,  sleek  cattle  browse  on  the  green 
pastures.  The  beauty  of  utility  b 
there ;  bat  where  is  the  utility  of  beau- 
ty! Mr.Brooks*s  hard  presence  and 
longer  naps  say:  not  here.  So  does 
Phil's  sad  face^  So  says  the  gloomy 
house,  ungraced  by  art  or  gentfi  femi- 
nine touek  We  muat  aooni  Jane's 
opinion,  aa  confided  to  a  oolored  ai^ 
imi  that  *'thia  owli  had  booted^  it 
away/' 
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CHESTER. 

EOW  ell  armed  we  pilgrims  from  tbe  eager  W©Bt» 
Whore  only  life*,  and  not  iU  scene,  i^  old* 
Beside  tlie  heaitn  of  Ch&ater'B  inn  at  rest, 
Her  ancient  story  to  eftch  other  tt*ld  i 

The  boUj-wroatli  and  dieX's  mooa-orbed  face, 
The  Gotliio  tiinktirdt  crown'd  witb  beaded  al©. 

The  faded  a^^uatint  of  Chevy  Cbace, 
And  heir-Loom  bible,  harmonized  tbe  tale. 

Then  roamed  we  forth  as  in  a  wond*Tous  dream, 
Wbo50  vi:?ionfl  truth  could  only  half  eclipse  ; 

The  turret  shadows  living  phantoms  seemr 

And  mill -sluice  brawl  tho  moan  of  ghostly  Upa. 

Hight  and  her  planet  their  enchantments  woTCt 
To  wnke  the  brooding  epirita  of  the  past ; 

A  Druid^s  sickle  gliatened  iu  the  grovei 
And  Harold^ s  war-cry  died  upon  the  bla^st. 

Tho  floating  mist  that  hung  on  Brewer's  hill, 

( Wliile  every  heart-bent  seemed  a  tentty's  tramp,} 

In  tented  domes  and  bannered  folds  grew  stiUi 
As  rose  the  psalm  from  GromweE's  wary  camp* 

From  ivied  tower,  above  the  meadows  sere, 

Wo  watched  the  fray  with  hunted  Charles  of  yoro, 

When  grappled  puritan  and  cavalier, 
And  sunk  a  traitor's  throne  on  Eowton  moor. 

We  tracked  the  ramportii  in  the  lunar  gloom, 
Knelt  by  the  peasants  at  St.  Mary's  shrme ; 

With  his  own  hermit  mused  at  Parnoll's  tomb. 
And  breathed  the  cadence  of  his  pensive  line. 

Beneath  a  gable  moulderiu^  and  low, 
The  pious  record  we  eouJd  still  descry » 

Which,  in  the  pestilence  of  old  De  Foe,. 

Proclaimed  that  here  death's  angel  flitted  by* 

At  mom  the  venders  in  the  minster  s  shade. 

With  pfleaming  scales  axid  plumage  at  their  feet. 

Seemed  figures  on  the  canvas  of  Ostade, 
Where  mart  and  temple  so  beuignly  meet. 

Of  Holland  whispered  then  the  sullen  barge. 
We  thought  of  Venice  liy  Ihe  hushed  canal. 

And  bailed  each  relic  on  time's  voiceless  marge^ 
Sepulchral  lamp  and  clouded  lachrymal* 

The  quaint  arcades  of  traffic's  feudal  range, 

And  giant  fossils  of  a  lustier  crew  ; 
The  diamond  casements   and  the  moated  grange, 

Tradition*a  lapsing  fantasies  renew. 

The  oaken  effigies  of  buried  earls, 
A  window  blo^ned  with  armorial  crest, 

A  rusted  helm,  and  standard's  broidered  iPurlfli 
Cbivalric  eras  patiently  attest. 


18560  3fa£uula}f't  Hutory  of  England- 

Her©  Wi!iiam*a  castle  frown  a  upon  the  tide ; 

There  holy  Werburgh  keeps  aerial  sway, 
To  worti  tht>  mltiiotis  who  complaceot  glide i 

And  ewell  ttmbition's  retmue  to-day, 

Ooee  more  w€  sought  the  parapet,  to  gaze, 

And  mark  the  hoar-tVost  glint  along  the  dalci ; 

Or,  through  the  wind-ck'ft  vistas  of  tbo  hose, 
Welcome  afar  the  mountain-ridgo  of  Wales, 

Ah,  what  a  respite  from  the  onward  surge 
Of  life^  where  all  la  turbulent  and  fre«i 

To  p^iiise  awhile  upon  the  quiet  vergB 
Of  olden  memorieji  beaide  the  Dee  1 
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KACAULAY'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND** 


MR.  MAC  AUL AY,  if  not  the  greatest, 
h  certainly  the  most  fortunate  of 
historians. 

When,  after  years  of  assiduous  pre- 
paration«  during  which  he  had  acquired 
a  brilliant  reputation^  as  well  in  the 
world  of  politics  as  in  that  of  letters, 
he  undertook  to  treat  a  theme  wortlij 
his  beat  power?,  he  found  the  gmade^it 
period  of  Engliah,  and^  indeed,  of  mod- 
ern history,  yet  unatteinpted  by  any 
writer  of  claims  equal  to  his  own. 

The  first  volumes  of  his  projected 
work,  in  which  he  announced  tlie  great 
prineiplea  which  were  to  govern  hk 
mveahgations,  and  gave  the  world 
assurance  of  the  splendid  and  rigoroua 
handling  which  his  subject  womd  re- 
ceive, were  publUhed  at  a  moment 
when  the  sttr  of  revolution  throughout 
Europe  invited  the  attention,  not  of 
England  alone,  but  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  writer,  who  promtBcd  a  profound 
e  lamination,  and  a  triumph  ant  justifi- 
cation of  the  steps  by  which  the  British 
pe<»ple  bad  passed  into  the  great  high- 
way of  political  progress,  and  of  liberal 
development. 

Multiplied  editions  at  home,  and 
iitiumcrable  reproductions  abroad,  8O00 
attested  the  strength  and  riridneai  of 
the  impression  which  the  new  history 
had  made  upon  the  thinking  world. 

**  My  book/'  fays  Gibbon^  speaking 
ef  Ms  first  volume,  '^wos  on  every  ta* 
hie,  and  almost  on  every  toilette.  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  ta  describe  ita  Buccess, 
without  betr&yiog  the  vani^  of  the 
writer."    But  where  Gibbon  published 


his  hundreds,  Macaulay  counted  hifl 
thousands ;  his  stately  octaTOS  jostled 
the  romances  in  the  circulating  hbrary, 
and  stimulated  friendly  re  tie  w  era  to  the 
extreme  of  enthusiasm,  and  provoked 
the  partisan  antagonists  of  the  author 
to  ebullitions  iuch  as  are  usually  ex- 
cited only  by  the  sksblng  audacity  of 
the  pamphlet,  or  the  Parmian  imperti- 
nences of  the  leading  article* 

His  good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  his 
tliemc,  aJid  in  the  moment  of  publica- 
tion, would,  however,  have  little  availed 
the  brilliant  candidate  for  the  foarth 
place  upon  the  bench  of  British  hbto* 
dans,  had  he  not  been  thoroughly  trained 
to  the  task  be  aspired  to  achieve. 

Twenty  years  of  study  and  of  action 
had  made  him  famlli^  with  the  inate- 
rialii  of  hi^t4>ry,  the  machinery  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  motives  of  men. 

The  columns  of  the  MdinhuTgh  Re- 
view hear  witness  to  the  assiduity  witli 
which  he  had  explored  the  archives  of 
England, 

The  Edinburgh  Review  owed  its  wide 
and  wonderful  nifluence,  in  no  slight 
measure,  to  the  frequent  use  which  its 
contributors  made  of  the  historical  es- 
say— a  form  of  composition  really  intro- 
duoed  b^  them  into  EngUsb  hterature. 

The  title  of  some  work  was  always  pro- 
fixed  to  these  e^ays,  as  a  text  always 
goes  before  a  sermon  ;  but  tlje  connec- 
tion, always  in  tlie  one  case  as  bo  often 
in  the  other,  was  merely  one  of  position* 
And,  among  the  gifted  and  daring 
writers  who  wielded  so  powerfully  this 
new  literary  engine,  Mr,  Slacauky  early 


*  The  fiititrty  qf  Ett*land^  fmro  the  Acccseion  of  Jamea  II. 
Kacaijlat,    Vota.  Ill  aad  IV.    New  York :  Haj^p^  Al  Brviiiem 
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dbtiiiguUheci  hitasflf  as  tLe  mc^st  bril- 
liant iirij  i?flbedve.  Hra  collected  m^ny^ 
oo  Bubjecta  drawn  from  EnglUli  history, 
would  cover  tho  most  eiciting  and  im- 
portant partkn*  of  his  country's  aniiab* 

Ho  discusfled  the  toagBtficent  reigo 
of  Elizabeth  in  bia  pfln€»gyrio  of  Bur- 
leigh and  faij^  pro^ecutioia  of  Bacon. 
Frotii  John  Ilampdea  and  Milton,  h^ 
passed  to  Drj'deu»  uud  Sir  WilMivm 
Temple ;  from  Walpole  to  Chfttham, 
and  hrom  Cliye  to  Warren  Hastings* 

Meanwhile,  ho  be^  labored  at  the  our, 
while  the  sliip  of  state  was  pliingmg  and 
reeling  through  tho  CTOat  tempest  of 
1830,  Returned  to  Parliametit  for  a. 
borough  distinguished  among  tho  rotten 
for  utter  n>ttenneB!5,  ho  had  won,  by  hist 
maiden  >?peech*  &  place  in  tUo  front 
ranks  of  tho  reformers.  The  city  of 
Leeds  had  rewarded  his  dPTOtion  to  the 
good  cause  by  electing  him  to  a  more 
tonorablc  representation ;  and  his  party 
had  proved  their  sense  of  his  import- 
ance, by  givijig  him  a  position  in  the 
Indian  gnvemmeatt  which  insured  hi  a 
f uttire  i  nde  pe  n  denco  -  0  n  hrs  return  from 
his  eastern  post  of  honor  and  of  profit^ 
Edinburgh  had  welcomed  him  to  her 
political  graces;  and  Lord  Melbourne 
had  confided  tho  war-office  to  his  care. 
And  of  all  tho  wealth  of  experience  and 
learning  which  he  had  acquired  in  this 
crowded  and  active  career,  Mr.  Macau- 
laj  was  completely  master. 

His  most  prominent  intellectual  quali- 
ty is  a  certain  decision  and  cleamosa 
of  mind,  which  enable.^  him  to  discern 
at  once  the  availability  of  orcry  fact 
which  comes  in  his  way, 

Ko  woman  is  a  better  economist  than 
he ;  ho  finds  a  uso  for  evcrj  rag  and 
ecrap  of  chronicle,  however  unpromis- 
iog  m  less  gifted  ojes ;  and  his  quick- 
ness of  perception  is  admirably  Keconded 
by  esecutiye  facultios  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorons. 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  those 
fuculticfl,  in  their  turn,  always  exhibited 
tho  salutary  control  of  yet  higher  pow* 
er«.  But  Mr,  Macaufay's  mind  fur- 
nishes us  rather  with  tho  image  of  n 
splendid  despotism  than  with  that  of  a 
well-ordered,  constitatiotial  government. 
He  goes  forth  into  tho  field  of  rhetoric, 
conqu Cling  and  to  conquer,  and  too  often 
dtsdaina  alike  the  hum  drum  counsels 
of  impartiidity  and  tho  chastening  sug- 
gtstioDs  of  tasto.  Splendid  and  flatter- 
ing as  his  Buccesa  has  been,  it  would 
have  been  not  less  briHiant,  and  cer- 


tainly would  hare  giveit  fairer  pr*imisa 
of  enduring  worth,  had  his  great  work 
been  dij^Unguisbed  from  his  lesser  es* 
Bays  by  a  more  convincing^  calmness  of 
tone,  aud  by  ftubtler  felicities  of  state- 
ment. 

Macnulaj*s  conversation,  Sidney 
Smith  used  to  Bay^  lacked  only  oti^ 
tiling  to  mako  it  perfectly  delighlful : 
*"*  a  few  splendid  flashes  of  silence.*' 
How  often  has  tliis  pregnant  and  wittj 
commentary  recurred  to  our  minds,  hh 
wo  passed  on  from  gorgeousness  h* 
gorgeoiisness,  from  passionate  eulogy 
to  angry  vituperation^  along  the  tiouuil- 
ing  sentences  of  the  historian. 

Between  tho  politieal  philosophy'  of 
Hume  and  that  of  IMacaulay,  no  ecmi- 
parison  can  be  instituted ;  for  the  living 
liistcman  surpasses  hia  predecessor  as 
much  in  the  extent  of  his  views  as  in  the 
abundance  of  his  resources.  But  Mtkcau- 
lay,  with  all  his  eloquence  (perhapji  in- 
deed, because  of  all  his  eloquence)  * 
cannot  hope  to  keep  so  high  a  plaeo 
among  the  classic  writers  of  tho  P^glish 
language  as  must  be  accorded  t<i  Hume, 
Exuberant,  vehement,  glowing,  pictur- 
esque, tho  stylo  of  Macaulay  wearies 
f^ooner  with  its  fiaming  antitliesls  than 
does  the  style  of  Humei  with  ita  elegant 
composure*  Macaulay,  in  fact,  always 
writes  like  a  candidate  who  has  on 
election  to  carry;  Hume,  II kt  a  gen- 
tlcman,  addressing  gentlemen*  And 
though  (as  in  this  instiuieo)  the  candi- 
date may  hoppen  to  be  of  o^l^  own  par- 
ty,  aud  the  principles  he  advocates  oar 
own  most  cherished  convictions,  it  la 
Eiill  quite  impossible  fur  us  to  prefer 
declamation  to  force,  gestdcuktion  to 
expression,  denundatton  to  flatire,  or 
the  racking  rhythmus  of  an  ejaculatofy 
Etyie  to  tho  eaiy  and  natural  movement 
of  sentences,  which  follow  each  other 
rather  like  the  waves  of  a  stream,  than 
like  explosiona  of  musketry. 

But  while  we  are  convinced  that  tho 
final  verdict  of  criticism  will  not  asel^ 
to  Mr*  Macaulay*a  hbtory  that  rank  m 
the  literature  of  his  country  to  which 
the  ambition  of  the  author  aspires,  wo 
are  also  inclined  to  the  belief  tbiit  tho 
faults  themselves  of  Ids  stylcUy  con- 
tributing to  tho  present  popularity  of 
liis  worki  have  rendered  good  service  to 
the  cause  which  he  has  most  at  heart. 

For  this  glorji  at  least,  will  forever 
bo  conceded  to  Mr*  Macaulay^ that  he 
was  the  first  writer  of  aclui  owl  edged 
popularity   and    power  who  told    tlie 
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r  ptorv  of  tim  EaglitiU  Resolution  in  the 
lapint  of  libertj,  and  of  true  polidcat 
lirifldom. 

Hume,  who  earned  hU  Kbtory  na 
her  than  tlm  fall  of  James  II.,  w&a 
(Jbj  no  meAQS  so  unikii'  ta  ttie  agents  in 
mi  Ereait  erent  as  be  b  tistiolly  3ti[>- 
osedto  have  been.     He  had  no  luvu 
I  spare  for  liberal  poUticians  as  sueh, 
I  nor  a  ad  he  any  groat  faith  in  the  virtne 
Yu£  public  men  ;  bat  he  w&s  by  do  me^uiB 
blind  worshiper  of  rank  oaei  royalty, 
ad  Macaulay  himself  ca.Q  add  nothing' 
'  to  the  concise  sentenoa  in  wbiob  Utime 
aums  np  the  achievements  of  the  Prinoa 
of  Omdgc ;  "  he  saved  his  own  country 
from  ruin  ;  he  restored  the  Itbertii.*^  of 
the«e  kingdoms ;  he  supported  tlie  gene- 
ral independence  of  Eim>pe/* 

But  Hume  was  a  Scotchman,  and, 
[with  all  his  philosophy,  one  of  the 
l|)i\>uilejit  of  mcD. 

As  a  Scotchman,  he  had  sul^red  con- 

Istant  mortificalion  in  English  society ; 

I  find  he  shared  the  arersdon  of  William 

[IIL  for  **the  un^ourtly  hnmoi^  of  di6 

MngEsh/'     The   Stuarts  were  of  hi 9 

ROwn  mo© ;  and  we  have  his  own  words 

for  iti  that  ^*  it  is  not  altogether  without 

oxampk,  that  a  man  may  he  guided  by 

national  prejudices  who  has  ever  been 

little  biased  by  private    and  perianal 

friendship," 

Moreover,  the  Stuarts  were  nnfortn- 
natc,  and  wo  have  evidence  enough  in 
Hume's  treatment  of  the  captious ,  irri- 
tating Kousaeau  (were  such  evidences 
elsewhere  wanting),  that  those  who  suf- 
fered, whether  by  their  own  fault  or  at 
I  Hie  luuid  of  fortune,  must  always  havo 
"n^ged  hia  interest. 

B^  what*?ver  motives  influenced,  it  is 
liOertain  that  th*?  mmd  of  Hume  had  con- 
locived  very  sUghtiiig  notions  of  tbe  men 
llind  the  objects  of  the  Eevoluttonof  1683, 
|snd  that  he  hud  no  eonceptlon  of  the 
dganltc  importance  to  Enghuid  and  the 
fworld  of  that  great  ero. 

Sir  Walter  Scott*  who,  next  to  Hume, 
[lias  wiplded  the  strongest  influence  in 
I  forming  the  hmtorical  opinions  and  sym- 
Ipathies  of  the  living  generation,  was  a 
litLll  more  dangerous  guide.  What 
*lumo  was  not,  Scott  wa^ — a  worshiper 
I  of  pomps  and  pedigrees.  He  delighted 
Ito  believe  himself  the  Tepresentative 
lOf  a  great  race,  and  eirery  real  repre- 
Iffentative  of  a  great  race  wassanctiEed 
1  in  his  eyes. 

Hit  Wge,  and  warm,  and  generous 
heart    sympathi^d    profoundly,    toot 
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with  the  gallant  ^ntJemen  and  fair 
women  who  hndsuHered  so  mneh  of  old 
in  the  defense  of  the  Idols  which  he 
still  revered,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
cavaliers  lent  on  additional  hoUnetis  to 
the  chrism  of  the  Stuart  kings* 

His  genius  led  ua  all  captive  for  jpars ; 
and  it  would  nt  this  day  be  no  difficult 
tiling  to  £nd  many  on  ardent,"  high  spi- 
rited American  boy,  who  hutf^s  the 
Puritans  with  the  hatred  of  a  Peveril 
of  the  peak,  and  sighs  like  a  Babing- 
ton  or  a  Douglas,  over  the  somiwj^  of 
the  beautiful  ^lary. 

Fascinuted  by  the  spell  of  these 
powerful  niiterSf  the  pub^c  lympathies 
have  been  more  than  naturally  IneHned 
towards  the  royal  house  that  fell,  and» 
in  its  fall,  carried  down  tbe  evil  genius 
of  Britain^  Even  more  than  naturally. 
we  say,  for  it  was  natural  that,  evc^n  with- 
out the  old  of  a  Htime  or  a  Sc^tt,  the 
poptikr  feeling  should  be  enlisted  with 
something  like  tenderness  in  behalf  of 
a  family  so  steadily  unfortunate.  Tbe 
heart  of  the  people  is  not  always  grate- 
ful* even  to  the  Nemesis  active  In  their 
own  defence. 

Men  and  races,  conspicuous  for  their 
miserable  fate^  vrill  always  command  at 
least  as  much  of  compoijsion  as  of  eon- 
damnation.  Let  us  not  rashly  quarrel 
with  the  ordinance  by  which  heaven  has 
estabUshed  tliis  neeesaity  in  the  nature 
of  man.  Of  testimonies  to  its  existence^ 
history  m  full,  and  we  knovr  none  more 
striking  tiian  U  afforded  by  the  story  of 
the  Highlanders,  as  Jlr.  Macaulay  him- 
self  has  t*ild  it  In  the  first  of  the  two 
new  volumes  which  he  has  just  g:iven 
to  the  world,  after  -Ui  years  of  patient 
preparation  on  his  part,  tmd  Impatient 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  public* 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Hi^* 
lauflers  were  regarded  by  the  Saxons  m 
savins.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
held  the  race  in  equal  abhorrence  with 
the  cidzens  of  London.  The  anceitori 
of  the  poet  who  painted  such  fair  pic- 
tures of  Elltm  of  Lr»ch  Lomond,  skim- 
ming tbe  fcilver  surface  of  the  wavea  iji 
her  slim  shallop,  would  have  been  sick- 
ened at  the  i^ight  of  Eoderick  Dhu,  th*-. 
cattle  thief,  and  his  barelegged  barba- 
riao  daughter. 

Of  tiie  Highland  priijces,  with  tlif^r 
bards  and  their  (iratirs  and  their  guard*, 
less  was  known  In  tbe  capital  of  Bri- 
tain than  of  the  Indian  kings  of  AmerU 
ca,  or  tlie  khoiu  of  Tortnry, 

The  sketch  which  Moomilay  glr 
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of  the  habiU  and  homei  of  th«  High- 
londor^t  might  dia^st  a  T^xan  rangeri 
or  a  trappier  of  the  prairies.  It  oonld 
not  bo  partillcled  dow  out  of  (Ijp  country 
of  the  Camanches*  Tlie  rebolljon  of 
1745  advanced  thcsse  despised  moun- 
tftinpi^rs*  to  tho  position  of  formidable 
atid  hated  iuvadf^rs.  For  a  ghorC  timo 
the  J  wfire  a  terror  to  the  Southron ;  but, 
io<m  succumbing  U\  \h&  Saxon  miperi- 
ority,  they  were  maile  an  example  and 
a  warning.  Snob  frightful  vengeance 
overtmik  them*  that  they  hecjimo  in- 
vented with  itie  aurt^ola  of  lingular  mis- 
fortune. 

A  ^'im{lft^  operation  of  the  «ame  law 
in  our  nature  must  be  taken  into  the 
ae^ountf  when  we  would  estimate  the 
caoaefl  which  contributed  to  niiifi^pr©- 
Bent  the  RcTolution  of  1668  before  the 
popidar  mind, 

N<ir  must  we  forget  another  and  most 
potent  contributit.m  to  thoe^e  causes  in 
the  eftbrts  which  were  made,  by  the 
princes  of  the  hou.se  of  Hanover  and 
their  ministers,  to  mitig^ite  the  urdnr  of 
those  liberal  ^entlment^  to  the  intrength 
of  which  the  Guelphs  were  originally 
indebted  for  their  seat  upon  the  Eng-- 
lish  throne.  When  the  dynaiity  of  Stunrt 
had  shrunk  within  the  robes  of  a  solUary, 
imbeoik*,  idd  cardiniil  at  Rome,  and  the 
pretenflc  of  pretenders  had  utterly  van- 
ished, the  reigning  house  of  England 
began  to  dbcoura|re  all  manifestations 
of  opinion,  in  which  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  called  too  sharply  into  ques- 
tion. The  events  of  tlie  French  Revo- 
latinni  adroitly  turned  by  the  lories  \o 
Bueb  giMjd  pnrpgse,  tliat  they  contrived 
to  iiientify  the  triumph  of  their  party 
with  the  preservation  of  England^s  in* 
dependence,  served  well  the  new  dispo- 
sitioii  of  the  royal  coterie*,  and  Get>rge 
IIL  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself,  and 
to  havt^  made  other  and  more  sensible 
people  tbrget,  that  he  had  been  called 
to  his  throne  by  the  virtue  of  the  popu- 
lar voice,  rather  than  by  the  sacn?- 
mmct  and  mysterious  election  of  birth* 

The  spk^ndid  \'ict<iry  which  popular 
riglU^  won  in  these  colon  its,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  just  and  natu- 
ral ideas  of  government,  which  has 
been  going  on  in  England  ever  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  had  prepared  tlve 
wiiy  for  such  an  assertion  of  the  truth, 
in  regard  to  tlie  events  of  1688,  as  Mr. 
Mac4iulay  had  it  in  hi$  mind  to  make. 

Tit  bis  firitt  vohnue,  Mr,  Maeauby 
opened  clearly  a  view  of  the  liighway 


abng  which  England  advanced  to  the 
crisis  nf  her  national  destiny, 

England,  in  the  middle  agea,  was  \ 
deed,  **  merry  England,"  the  most  proa 
perous  country  of  Eurepe,  All  forelg 
writers  who  spoke  of  England,  in  com- 
parison with  the  natiLnis  of  tbt*  continentT^ 
bore  witness  to  this  fact  Fmissart 
attributes  the  proud  and  itidomi table 
temper  of  the  English,  **  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  ontragcoua  people  in  tlio 
universe,"  to  the  y^ny  in  which  •*nll 
sorts  of  people,  lalwrers  and  merchant.% 
have  contrived  to  live  without  mutuni 
war,  to  conduct  their  trade,  and  tti  do 
their  work  in  t>eaee  and  quiet."  Comineg, 
writing  during  the  terrible  war  of  the 
Roses,  declared,  "  that  among  all  tho 
states  in  tho  world,  that  one  in  which 
pubhc  aflkirs  are  best  regulated*  and 
the  people  least  given  to  intenial  ^"io- 
lence,  and  the  fewest  buildings  demo- 
li:<^hed  or  damiiged  hy  war,  is  England.  ^ 
In  England  the  trounles  of  war  fidl  oa* 
those  wh<j  make  it.*' 

Fur  this  lingular  exemption  from  the 
worsst  hom>rs  nf  the  feudal  civiUzation, 
England  was  indebted,  in  no  small  do* 
gree,  to  her  conquest  by  the  Nonnaa 
sovereigns* 

The  monarchies  of  tlie  continent 
came  to  unity,  only  after  long  ages  of 
internecine  war  among  the  notwe^^ — ages 
doriog  which  no  monarch  was  found 
strong  enouglt  to  curb  his  audacioua 
vas!?*als,  and  consolidate  his  realm. 

The  Nonnan  sovereigns  of  England, 
relying  upon  their  continental  rEsourcea* 
were  stri>ng  enough,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  intimidate  their  barons,  and  to 
force  the  lords  of  the  soil  into  a  closer 
union  with  the  people  than  existed  any- 
where else  during  the  feudal  ages-  It 
was  one  most  important  consequences  of 
this  anomalous  state  of  things,  that  th« 
English  aristocracy  very  early  assumed 
the  cliaracter  of  a  regular  pulitic-id 
power*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
tiie  fusion  of  the  Norman  and  the  Sitxon 
races  bad,  at  last,  resulted  in  the  cre^i- 
tion  of  a  true  English  nation,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  was,  indeed,  **tho 
most  democratic,  and  the  democracy  i>f 
England  the  most  aristocratic  in  Eu* 
rope." 

The  wars  of  the  Roses,  which  deci- 
mated the  feudal  nobility,  gave  still 
greater  vigor  to  this  special  coustitutigii 
of  English  society. 

In  1451,  Henry  VI.  summoned  fifty- 
three  peers  to  parliament.  When  Hetg*y 
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YIL  oo&Toki>d  tJie  lords,  in  1485,  only 
tweoty-niiie  ft^semblod  at  WegtmiDsteri 
and,  uf  this  n amber,  not  a  few  were  new 

men. 

The  TadorB  inspired  after  absolute 
power.  But  they  were  too  SJXg^eiotis 
not  to  eeo  that  the  long  prosperity  of 
the  Cng]I:?h  people  had  acen^tomed  tbe 
nation  to  certain  aubatantiat  rights  mid 
privileges,  which  coald  not  be  i&fety 
meddled  with,  England  was  wilhng 
enoQgh  to  in  rest  tbe  sorerelpi  who 
fepre?.eiited  her  with  the  formal  attri- 
butes of  pi f  nary  power  ;  but  the  ambi* 
tiou  of  Henry  VIL,  the  arrogance  of 
Henry  YlII-  and  tbe  vaultLng  spirit  of 
Elizabeth,  all  alike  recoiled  from  the 
£rat  decisive  intimation  tbut  the  royd 
prerogative  httd  been  pushed  further 
than  the  commou al ty  would  bear. 

To  the  TadoTs  snceseeded  the  Stuarts, 

James  I,  was  not  merely  a  crowned 
bore^  a  pedaulic  button-holder,  inveited 
with  the  power  of  life  and  deatli  over 
Mi  victims;  ha  wa^  at  heart  a  tyrant. 
In  his  natire  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he 
had  been  bnllied  and  maltreated.  Prag- 
matic Presbyfenans  and  passiotiate  Ca- 
tholics bad  tireatod  him  with  equal  con- 
tempt In  that  then  rode  and  Hereo 
iLingdom,  Generan  republicanism  had 
inflamed  the  already  **  perfervidum  in- 
^nium  Seotorum/*  till  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  almost  purely  nonoinah 

James  came,  from  the  midst  of  his 
overbearing  preachers  and  hh  insolent 
nobles,  into  a  eotut  trained  t^  the  re- 
e^ectful  formalities  and  profound  obe> 
dtenoe  to  which  Elijsabeth  had  educated 
her  household.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Klary,  who  had  before  been  scarcely 
treated  like  agentJeman,  found  himself 
treated  like  a  Eing.  Tbe  stylo  in  which 
Parliament  addre«$$ed  him,  the  toue 
adopted  all  about  him,  con^piied  to  turn 
his  head  and  to  ripen  \m  hopes  of  a 
royalty  that  ahould  be  royalty  indeed. 

He  neither  knew  the  EogUsh  people 
suMciently  well,  nor  bad  he  enough 
native  giwd  sense  to  understand  the  true 
condition  of  thingJii,  and  though  he  re- 
Ci'ivcd  somp  pretty  lestdute  poshes  from 
the  exalted  horn  of  London  city,  he 
nursed  his  woeM  delu£ion««,  and  trans* 
mitled  them  to  hia  mn  Charles.  Do* 
me^Ho  favorites,  and  the  ^ight  of  foreign 
eourtsi  completed  the  work  wbiob  James 
had  b^tin  in  the  mind  of  Ins  son. 

Is  It  (lo  dlMeult  to  eoniprehend  the 
illit»ioDS  wbieh  filti'd  the  bnvui  of  Charles 


I.,  when  he  took  the  sceptre  into  his 

hands  1 

All  over  Enrop©  the  feudal  world  was 
disappearing,  and  abgolute  monarchies 
were  everywhere  arising  from  its  ruina. 
In  France,  Charles  bad  seen  the  absa- 
lute  sovereignty  which  HioheHeu  was 
preparing  for  the  heir  of  Louis  XI IL 
In  Spain  he  had  seen  the  stately  splen- 
dors of  the  absolals  monarchy  whiob 
Philip  IL  had  built  up  over  the  Ubertm 
of  a  people  as  proud  of  their  privilegias 
as  the  people  of  England,  His  brother 
in-law,  die  Elector  Fred eriCt  had  fallen 
a  victim  in  Germany  to  tbe  dominatiott 
of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  Charles* 
while  he  lamented  the  sorrows  of  bis  sis^ 
ter,  could  not  hut  feel  that  her  bus  baud 
had  provoked  bij;^  fate  by  resisting  what 
seemed  the  univeri^al  tendency  of  things 
and  tbe  rictorions  will  of  heaven.  The 
privileges  of  the  English  people  were 
unwritten,  vague,  ill-defined.  Was  it 
not  time  for  England  to  accept  tlie  new 
couiititution  of  things,  to  foUow  the  ci- 
ample  of  Fraucet  and  Spain,  and  Ger- 
mauy  ?  Was  it  not  time  for  C hades  to 
insist  that  the  langnago  of  adulation, 
which  he  daily  heaxd  mm  the  lips  d 
prelutes  and  of  peers,  of  popular  preach- 
ers and  of  orators  in  the  commons, 
should  be  translated  into  facts ;  that  tho 
royal  dignity  should  be  elevated  in  Eng- 
land to  an  equality  with  the  pf>i5ition  it 
had  uehicved  in  the  other  states  of  tho 
European  family  ? 

Thus  Charles  reasoned,  and  upon 
reasonings  like  these  he  proceeded  to 
act- 
Bad  his  genius  been  equal  to  the  in- 
tensity of  his  conviction!^,  nay^  had  be 
been  a  much  worse  man  than  be  was 
— less  of  a  gentleman  and  more  of  a  Jesu- 
it— ^he  might  buve  attained  bis  ends. 
But  be  was  just  not  strdng  enough,  and 
just  not  bad  enongh  to  sucoeed. 

Kesolute  as  he  was,  bis  resolution 
was  no  match  for  the  iron  will  of  men 
like  Hampden  and  Pym ;  unscmptdoua 
as  he  was,  he  was  mote  scrupoJotis  thoa 
CromwelL  He  failed,  and  execrabb  na 
would  have  been  the  consequences  of  his 
success,  the  people  of  England  have  al- 
ways felt  for  him  the  pity  and  tbe  sym* 
pathy  which  cannot  be  demcd  to  a  gal- 
lant, and  courtly,  and  mehmebaly  figure^ 
stricken  down  by  superior  force*  and 
deprived  at  once  of  his  dreams  and  of 
his  life. 

Tbe  despotism  of  the  eommoriwi^nltli 
was  specially  hateful  to  Kng^d, 
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cause  it  was  q  religious  despotism,  Tbi? 
*' merry  Eugloiicr*  which  bfl-d  where- 
withftl  to  0at  and  to  driuk  and  to  dftmee, 
food  enough  and  to  spart?,  through  the 
long  middto  agt^s,  was  in  nowise  a  pioiu 
England,  No  feature  i&  more  marked 
in  the  contrast  which  mediaeval  Endand 
makes  with  her  sister  nations  or  the 
continent,  than  this.  Franco ,  Ger- 
manji  Spain^  hiiTried  wtth  perpetual 
wars,  and  sunk  in  misery,  were  the 
stroDgholds  of  devotion;  England,  on 
the  contrary,  appears,  from  a  very  ear* 
ly  period  after  the  Conquest,  to  have 
**  waxed  fat  and  kicked,**  not  against 
the  doctrine,  but  against  the  discipllno 
of  the  church, 

Asceticiam,  and  religious  eitrava- 
ganocs  of  all  sorts,  found  smaU  far  or 
there p  When  the  horrible  pestilence 
ravaged  the  continent  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  extreme  misery  of  men 
gave  rise  to  strange  and  fantastic  cn- 
thuaiasms,  bands  of  the  flagellants,  who 
traversed  the  cities  of  Italy  and  France, 
weeping  aloud  and  scourging  thom- 
selves^  crossed  the  channel,  and  mfirch* 
cd  in  dismal  parade  through  the  s  tree  la 
of  London, 

The  comfortable  citizena  of  the  pros- 
perous English  city  looked  on,  stared, 
gaped,  or  laughed,  but  were  by  no 
moans  to  be  seduced  into  eiconating 
their  sieek  and  comely  backs.  The  fla- 
gellants mado  no  converts  in  Cheapside* 

When  the  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  drew 
up  his  curious  statistics  of  English 
piety,  at  the  eru  of  the  Reformation,  he 
had  to  admit,  that  not  more  than  a  thir- 
teenth part  of  the  population  could  be 
considered  fervent  Catholics, 

The  ecolosiastical^  and,  indeed,  the 
civil  historians  of  England,  have  taken 
these  facts  too  littlo  into  account, 
when  seeking  the  cauaes  of  the  facility 
with  which  Eogland  followed  the  princes 
and  princessea  of  the  house  of  Tudor 
through  their  rapid  mutations  of  faith. 

The  religious  movement  which,  on 
the  continent,  controlled  the  great  po- 
litical changes  of  the  siiteenth  century, 
in  England  was  itself  the  secondary, 
and  never  the  primary  power. 

And  when  the  small  body  of  sootaiies, 
who  constituted  th<^  ^ti-ength  of  the  par- 
liamentary ormYf  in  USili^  had  seized  the 
government  of  England,  the  English 
people  were  not  more  revolted  by  the 
spectacle  of  military  domination  than 
by  the  intolerant  and  insolent  behavior 
with   which    their   psalm- singing  and 


May -pole -hating  masters  insulted  the 
ancient  jollity  and  good-natured  indif- 
ference of  the  English  temper  in  matters 
of  religion. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  monarchy, 
e^cted,  as  it  was,  mainly  by  tbo  inBu- 
ence  of  the  commonalty  of  London, 
promised  to  the  people  the  restitution 
of  the  old  liberties  attacked  by  Charles 
I.,  and  of  the  old  independence  insultod 
hj  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans* 

Very  difiexent  was  the  result.  The 
May  of  tha  Hesto ration  was  early 
blighted,  **no  summer  following,** 

The  frivoloua  and  worthless  Charles 
IT.*  relying  too  much  on  the  hatred 
which  the  Commonwealth  bad  excited* 
allowed  aod  encouraged  abler  men  than 
lumiself  to  toil  for  the  consummation  of 
the  work  which  had  cost  his  father  both 
the  croivn  and  the  head  that  wore  it. 
His  more  saturnine  and  bigoted  broth(?r 
undertook  himself  the  task  which  falo 
seemed  to  have  imposed  upon  hia  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  James  II.  without  a 
feeling  analogous  to  that  which  the 
Greeks  felt  in  eontemplatmg  the  career 
of  an  Orestes  or  an  j^dipus* 

And  no  writer  has  ever  desscribed  that 
hifllory  with  such  particularity  and  fer- 
vor, with  such  fulJoesa  of  fatal  delail, 
and  such  intensity  of  patriotic  feelings 
as  Jlr.  JIacaulay.  The  chapters  through 
which  he  conducts  James,  from  the  bed- 
side  of  his  dying  brother  to  the  boat  In 
which  he  embarked  for  France,  have 
the  pathos  and  tbo  solemnity  of  tragedy. 
It  is  in  deaha^  with  such  themes  that 
Mr,  Macaulay  rises  from  the  rhetorician 
into  the  historian ;  and  his  magnlBoent 
prose  takes  upou  itself  a  majesty  of 
movement  mid  a  po^sionate  rhythm  ^ 
which  place  it  beside*  the  stateliest 
poetry  of  Dry  den. 

With  the  catastrophe  of  1688,  and 
tbo  arrival  of  William  of  Orange*  the 
history  really  begins. 

An  era  more  clearly  and  briUiantly 
marked  is  not  to  be  founds 

Before  1688  England  was  an  insiihu- 
state,  known ►  indeed,  widely,  and  widely 
felt  at  times  in  the  affairs  of  the  couti- 
uent,  but  known  mainly  as  the  home  of 
a  prosperous,  proud  people,  and  felt  in 
the  sudden  dashes  of  force  with  which 
she  had,  from  time  to  time,  intervened 
in  the  warlike  cimfusion  of  the  cxsnti^ 
nent.  Her  revenue  was  small,  her 
ccasta  had  been  swept  by  the  brooms 
of  Yon  Trompi  and  Dutch  sailors  had 
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smoked  atidndoiii  pipes  upon  the 
TbameSi  witlim  sight  of  her  burning 
^QckTardSi  nnd  almost  within  s<»und  of 
LoDQon  bells.  Her  sovereign*  had  con- 
degc<*nciE*d  to  be  the  pcuskmer*  of 
Franc*? ^  her  colonies  were  few^  feeble* 
and  scattered,  her  oorameree  contended 
fur  life  with  the  great  mariues  of  Hol- 
land and  of  Spain. 

Since  1(383  what  a  new  and  wonder- 
fal  history  has  been  hers ! 

The  insular  Rtate  has  become  the 
mother  of  liberal  ideas  in  the  Old  Wotld, 
and  in  the  Kew;  the  moral  power  of  her 
great  example  has  f^timnlated  the  po- 
litical aud  the  social  life  of  matikiod  into 
deTelopments  of  whi^^h  no  man  can  fore* 
Bee  the  result,  and  no  force  restrain  the 
progress ;  her  stupendons  revenues  hate 
enabled  her  to  bear  lightlj,  not  merely 
the  expend] tuTO  of  an  imperial  govern- 
ment over  territoriea  mora  vast  than 
Europe*  but  the  interest  of  a  debt,  of 
which  the  principal  exceeds  the  wealth 
of  the  civilized  world  in  the  days  of 
WUliam  of  Orange »  She  has  seen  one 
mightj  empire  arise  from  her  side,  and 
pitss  from  net  control,  to  take  its  place 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth; 
whRe,  nt  the  moment  when  the  foUy  of 
lier  court  sacrificed  her  splendid  lieri- 
lagQ  in  the  West,  the  enterprise  of  her 
ohtef  dty  found,  for  her  another  colossal 
domtniutt  in  the  East,  more  magnificent 
than  the  realms  of  Alexander.  Holland 
and  Spain  she  has  seen  wither,  as  she 
waxed  mighty;  and  she  it  was  who 
hroko  tho  swurd  of  Fmnce  in  the  hand 
of  one,  in  comparison  with  whom  the 
Qrftnd  MtmaiKjtie  was  n  meek  and  unam- 
bittons  prince.  She  has  given  names 
to  the  arts,  to  literature,  ti>  oratory,  to 
war,  and  to  freedom,  which  would  make 
her  fame  immortal  were  her  glorious 
empire  resolved  aguin  into  anarchy  and 
ruin* 

The  EeTolution  of  16B8  was  the  tuni- 
ing  point  of  all  this  history*  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts  was  the  assumption  by 
the  English  people  of  that  control  over 
tiietr  own  affairs  which  has  been  the 
true  secret  of  the  wondrous  growth  and 
greatness  of  modem  England,  and  of 
onr  own  America.  To  describe  the 
Revolution  of  1683,  therefore,  its  rite 
and  its  progress,  to  pamt,  with  ^e^^ 
fidelity*  events  which  transpired  during 
a  penod  so  pregnant  with  the  future, 
and  the  characters  of  the  men  who,  in 
gi^at  things  as  in  little,  helped  to  deter* 
mine  the  result  of  the  perilous  enter- 


prise which  brought  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  England,  was  the  first  duty 
of  tiie  historian  who  had  undertaken  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  English  people 
in  the  career  which  then  opened  before 
them.  And  it  will  not  surprise  the  re- 
fieoting  reader  to  find,  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  history,  just 
issued,  ^Ir*  Macatiky  has  discussed  the 
transactions  of  but  little  more  than  six 
years.  The  importance  of  the  crisia 
fully  justifies  the  extended  treatment 
which  it  receiver  at  the  historian's 
hands.  Withm  the  fir^t  year  alone,  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  England 
was  called  upon  to  decide  the  nnestion 
tif  peace  or  war  with  France — a  decision 
which  involved  a  course  of  foreign  poll* 
cy  entirely  new,  and  bound  up  tho  for* 
tunes  of  England  with  the  contmgencies 
of  European  politics ;  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  allegiance,  and  the  doctrine  of 
sovereignty ;  to  define  tho  limits  of  reli- 
gious tolemtioUt  and  practically  to  re- 
model tjie  eslablLshment  of  the  English 
church*  Civil  war  in  Ireland,  civil  war 
in  Scotland,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  system  of  finance,  occupied,  at 
one  and  tlie  some  time,  the  attention  of 
Will)  13 m  and  his  councilors. 

It  is  tiot  too  much  to  say  thaU  within 
the  first  two  years  after  die  accession 
of  William,  England  pasi«^  through 
convulsions  more  radicnl  than  thoaa 
which  had  shaken  the  state  in  the  ter- 
rible times  of  the  Rosea,  or  in  the  great 
civil  war. 

That  a  prince  who,  though  of  English 
blood,  wai!  of  foreign  birth  and  breed* 
ing,  should  have  come  off  safely,  and 
with  honor  from  such  trials  of  his  saga- 
city, his  good  sense  and  his  honesty,  is 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary;  and 
Mr,  Macaulay  has  done  no  more  than 
he  had  a  right  to  do  in  erecting  Willi  am 
into  his  hero*  Should  the  great  work 
which  the  historian  has  projected,  by 
some  untoward  fate,  bo  permitted  to  be 
carried  on  no  further  tlian  may  be 
ueeessaiy  to  eive  us  a  complete  account 
of  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  Mr*  Macau- 
lay  wiU  have  done  enough  for  his  own 
gloiy,  though  too  little  for  our  expeela^ 
tions.  For  though  the  special  admiren 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  essayist,  may  find 
the  style  and  the  subjects  of  that  por* 
tion  of  William^s  histoi^  which  lies  here 
before  us  less  stimulating  and  startHng 
than  the  opening  volumes  of  ih&  work, 
we  think  it  will  finally  be  conceded  that 
Mr.  Macaulay,  the  statesman  and  histo- 
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riao,  hag  nowhere  so  ampl/  vindicated 
Im  ekim  to  the^G  titles  a^  tti  his  mas- 
terly discussioDs  of  the  great  cotjstitu- 
tiijual  (questions  which  occnpiBd  the 
Gtmventitm,  tlie  Convocation,  and  the 
Firat  Parliament  of  WiUiam's  reign ♦  It 
raaj  be  objectedt  perhaps,  that  Bome- 
timeSf  as,  for  instance,  in  his  account 
of  the  djfterences  between  the  parties  in 
rehgion,  juat  aftnr  the  caronatiou  of 
WilliaDi  and  Marj,  Mr*  Macau! a j  in- 
daJgea  himself  in  repetitions  tending  ta 
diffui*eness,  and  adopts  a  tone  rather 
paraeoetio  than  hislorical*  But  Mr» 
Maeaulay,  €ls  we  have  said  before^  can- 
not help  writing  like  mi  **dvocate — a 
perft?i^tiy  honest  advocate — and,  as  we 
think,  an  advocate  who  generally  has 
the  best  of  the  cause,  nsi  well  us  of  the 
ai^guuient,  yet  still  liko  an  advocate, 
and  his  repetitions  are,  no  doubt,  intcn- 
tionaU  rather  than  accidental. 

We  set  moHt  value  on  the  phib- 
aophieal  and  poUtieal  merits  of  tlu?  new 
volumes  of  Mr.  Macau  1  ay  \^  Hi  story  ♦ 
But  our  readers  mu>t  not  iiimj^ijic  that 
thestj  volumes  are  destitate  of  interest 
more  dramatic  and  eicciting. 

Wiliiam,  ua  we  have  said,  is  his  hero ; 
and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
into  relief  the  great  quiditieis  of  that 
gtrongi  Bad,  high-apirited,  and  far-sight- 
ed nature.  It  would  not  he  eas^y  to 
find  a  more  briUiantly-ctmtrasted  pair 
of  sketches,  than  he  |ives  us  of  Wil- 
liaint  taciturn  and  indjffei*ent  at  court 
(voh  iii.,  p»  40),  and  of  the  same  man, 
gallant,  cheerful,  vivacious  in  the  camp 
(vol  iii„  p*  490), 

Tiie  gLimpses  that  we  have  of  Mary* 
are  very  elmnning;  and,  though  one  is 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  historian 
haa  not  over-colored  the  picture  of  hor 
domestic  felicity,  it  is  hard  1^  Quarrel 
with  the  touches  of  a  romance  ao  pleasing 
as  is  suggested  by  the  story  of  h<ir  doro- 
tion  to  her  lord,  and  of  hisi  love  for  her, 

Marlborough  is  the  devil  of  the  piece, 
and  ia  handled  in  a  very  scurvy  fashion. 
It  ia  clear  that  Mr,  Maeaulay  cherishes 
something  very  like  a  personal  hatred 
to  the  departed  hero  of  Blenheim. 

All  scijundrelsi  indeed,  faro  so  badly 
at  51  r.  Maeaulay' 8  hands,  as  almost  to 
move  our  compassion.  Do  any  of  our 
readers  remember  his  famous  article  on 
Barfere — an  article  so  ejccessively  vitu- 
perative, that  we  never  knew  a  tolerably 
candid  person  to  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  it  without  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  man  ^  savagely  at  tucked  ? 


An  anatogouB  feeling  is  exeiteil  bjr 
suoh  iritHoIic  oiithnes  as  that  of  Melfort, 
and  even  by  the  pertinacity  with  whlc4i 
James  II.  is  pursued  into  all  the  i-eci^scwi 
of  his  selfishness  an^  his  folly. 

Mr*  Maeaulay *s  picture  of  the  humili- 
ating position,  and  the  abject  conduoi 
of  James,  at  tlie  court  of  France,  after 
his  igoominiotia  rettini  from  trehuid,  ia 
positively  pitiless, 

Tlie  friends  of  William  Penn  mius^t 
sound  again  the  Quaker  trumpet 
Where  is  Hepworth  Biion  ?  As  ono 
seemingly  un  eon  scions  of  all  the  eoiitro- 
verey  eieited  by  his  former  portrait  of 
the  great  philatithropist,  Mr.  MacauJay 
goes  on  in  his  tliird  volume  to  ispeuk  uf 
Penn  as  an  acknowledged  plotter,  aoil 
charges  him  directly  wxtli  advising  an 
invasion  of  England  by  the  French, 
Nor  do  we  gee  how  the  charge  is  to  b© 
rebutted.  It  haa  yet  to  be  proved  that 
Mr.  Maeaulay  lia.^  made  a  serioaa  error 
in  any  statement  of  facts,  and  we  lulviito 
nobody  Ui  approach  such  an  onterpriaa 
without  eareiul,  previous  iuvestigutioa 
of  tlie  cost;  for  the  evidence  which 
this  hii^tory  affords  of  dofle  and  minute 
study  is  surprising.  As  we  remarkotl 
in  tlie  outset  of  this  article,  Jlr.  M.'U."«a* 
lay  allows  no  scrap  of  chronicle*  how- 
ever i^lighti  to  lie  w listed.  His  Ui%i 
gives  to  the  casual  or  unpracticed  read* 
er  no  more  idea  of  the  labor  expended 
upon  it,  than  one  of  the  tapestried  car- 
toons of  Eaphael  affords  ot  the  number 
fjf  threads  woven  into  its  beautiful  har- 
mony, and  of  the  weary  hours  tliroi^h 
which  the  weaver  bent  over  his  t&^^ 
We  open  the  btnik  almost  at  raodomt 
and  our  ej'es  fall  immediately  on  a  cu- 
rious iljustration  of  this  indefatiguble  in- 
dustry. In  the  course  of  a  very  strik- 
ing description  of  Belfast  as  it  was  la 
lO&S,  and  as  it  now  is »  occurs  the  f ol- 
io wirjg  sentence  :  **  The  Belfast  whicli. 
William  entered ,  was  a  small  English 
^Cit  tleine  nt  ^of  about  Lh  ree  hund  red  housei^ 
commanded  by  a  stately  castle »  which 
has  long  disappeared.**  Three  or  four 
pages  further  on,  we  find  a  note,  wbioh 
Tells  us,  that  tn  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  map  of  Belfast]  made  iu  j(>pt5, 
so  ixacit  (hat  the  housa  ma}f  be  tounledw 

A  man  who  causes  the  bouses  on  an 
old  map  to  be  counted,  that  he  may 
j^ve  precision  to  a  paragraph,  is  uot 
likely  to  be  caught  napping* 

The  wealth  of  information  whicli 
Maeaulay  has  acquired  from  old  hbra- 
ries,  old  plays,  oM  Ltulhuls,  from  visits 
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totlie  haunts  of  tb&  great,  and  tbo  scenes 

'  of  important  acdonit,  h^  ht^^  lavished 
upon  his  descriptlona  of  the  few  men 
whose  prtrtndta*  at  fdl  length,  he  now, 
fur  the  first  lime,  introduces  into  the 
pcene.  Upon  the  picture  of  Somers^ 
whom  Mr*  Webster  used  to  cidl  the 
**  Lncotopnrabl^  Somers/*  he  kjs  every 
tfpuch  witli  a  Irjver's  hand.  In  hh  de- 
ftcription  of  Swift's  **  universal  villain^'* 
Wharton,  there  is  more  of  brilliancy* 
mud  at  the  same  ttme*  more  hummiity, 

,  than  in  any  acconiit  we  have  ever  read 
of  that  most  conEdstent  of  proij^tes  and 
of  whigs.  Bad  as  Wharton  waSt  be 
oould  not  have  been  a  **villiin,"  of 
whom  it  could  bo  said  with  truth,  **  that 
he  had  never  given  a  challenge;  had 
never  refused  one ;  had  never  taken  a 
life,  and  yet  had  never  fought  without 
having  his  antagonlit'a  life  at  Ms  mercy," 
Our  readers  will  pardon  u^f  if  wo 
cull  their  fipedal  attention  to  the  fire 
and  feeling  with  which  Mr,  Macuulay 
fecomit^  battles  by  sea  and  land*     It  is 

I  no  €QJtj  thing  to  describe  a  battle  welL 
Where  Soott,  the  poet,  failed,  and  Na* 
pier,  tbe  soldier,  stands  alone  pre^mi- 

'  nent  among  EngUsh  historian?,  it  is  no 
slight  praise  to  say  that  Macaulay,  the 
Statesman,  has  b^en  sucep§sfuK  The 
acoonnts  of  the  French  victory  by  s^eo, 
off  Beaeby  Head,  and  of  the  long  fight 
of  La  Hogue,  in  which  England  regain- 
ed the  tnueat  wrested  from  her  himds^ 
of  Newton  Butler,  where  the  Savons 
routed  th«?  Celts,  and  of  KUIiecrankie, 

Lwbere  liie  Celts  defeated  the  Saxons, 

^  &re  adimrable  examples  at  once  of  im- 
partiality, and  of  a  narrative  which  be^ 
comes  easily  impetuous  without  ever 
eea$^ng  to  he  intelligible. 

Nor  does  Macaulay  eicel  less  in  the 
iion  of  great  civil  shows  and  scenes, 
■  I  as  the  rejoicing.^  at  Ptuii,  on  tiie 

^T^eeipt  of  the  false  tidings  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  entry  of 
William  into  Dublin ^  after  his  victory 
on  the  Boyne ;  and  the  coronation  pa- 
geantry *  '^ith  which  the  third  volume 
opens*  One  trait  alone*  in  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these  passages,  strikes  us  as 

^ont  of  taste,  and  poinfnl.  The  daughter 
of  the  martyred  Lord  Russell  is  intro- 
duced, with  exquisite  tact  and  feeling, 

im  a  prominent  figure  in  the  welcome 
i  to  the  liberator  of  England  ?  but 

_  j  lliere  not  something  repdsive  in  the 

'  tCRieh  which  tbe  bistonan  odds,  to  paint 


ber  '*  stem  delight"  at  the  tardy  pun- 
ishment of  her  lather's  murderers  T 
Other  pictures    Macaulay  gives  uSp 

which  demiujd  the  darkest  tints  upon 
his  palette.  Such  are  the  harrowing 
sentences  in  which  be  describes  the 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  by  Duras^ 
under  the  orders  of  Louvois,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose 
sanction,  given  to  a  villainy  so  black,  to 
crtiehtes  at  once  so  atrodoua  and  so 
useless,  should  alone  suffice  to  moke  hk 
memory*  infamous. 

Such,  too,  are  the  pages  that  relate 
tbe  hateful  massacre  of  Glenc^e — a 
massacre  never  too  much  to  be  eio- 
cratedt  but  of  any  real  resfioDsiibiUty 
for  which,  we  think,  with  Mr*  Macaulay, 
that  William  IIL  must  be  acquitted. 

But  it  is  time  for  ns  to  brmg  these 
remarks  to  an  end.  Too  much  for  the 
patienco  of  our  readers  we  may  have 
already  said — too  much  in  praise  of  tbe 
spirit  of  Mr*  Macaulay *a  history,  or 
too  much  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principles  which  be  means  bis  his- 
tory to  illustrate,  we  coidd  not  easily 
say* 

To  oil  men  who  need  to  understand 
the  true  theory  of  government,  the  true 
laws  which  control  the  cxjndition  and  tbe 
growth  of  states,  these  volumes  are 
treasuries  of  instruction,  and  of  sug- 
gestion. And  Uiis  necessity  is  laid 
upon  all  inteUtgent  Americans.  Ours  is 
not  a  constitution  which,  having  been 
wisely  established  by  wise  men,  seventy 
years  ago,  will  move  onward  of  itself, 
and  carry  the  nation  with  it  in  tbe  path 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  We,  like 
tbe  Englishmen  of  1^3,  must  be,  in  & 
great  measure,  the  arcbitectsof  ourown 
iortuncj^.  The  working  of  our  govern* 
ment  will  sway  with  the  impulses  of  the 
public  heart  and  mind.  Contingencies, 
unforeseen  by  our  fathers,  may^ — sueb 
contingencies  indeed  do — loom  up  before 
us,  in  the  not  distant  future.  When 
tlioae  contingencies  come  upon  us,  it 
will  not  be  what  was  written  by  oar 
fathers,  but  what  is  understood  by  our- 
selves, that  will  save  us.  And  there- 
fore we  should  be  grateful  to  every 
writer  who  sets  before  u?,  as  Mr, 
Macaulay  baa  done,  with  so  much  spirit, 
and  sense,  and  temper,  the  great  results 
in  tbe  past  of  principles  that  are  as  per- 
manent and  immutable  as  tbe  constitu^ 
tion  and  tbe  ejcigendes  of  man. 
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ABIT    HAMOOD'S    MULE:    AND    THE    CEDARS    OF    LEBANON* 


FROM  the  tails  of  oriontal  sheep  (so 
leagtbtlv  trtuitod  in  a  preyious  psx- 
p**r)>  tJiere  i&  nn  t?a»y  transitiun  U>  tales 
of  ijrientul  fancy.  One  of  those  usually 
grotp^que  narratives  was  rtlateil  ta  thy 
Hakeom,  on  the  following  provocation, 
A  Syrian  friend  waij  cnkrgiug  to  hjni, 
cm  the  melftacholy  fact  ttmt  a  man  who 
knowid  tk  gr^at  trcilh  canDot  id^ays  de- 
elaro  it,  without  inturriug  cousure,  or 
even  persecution,  froui  tbti  niistaken 
aiiii  tc^sty  pnblic.  To  support  tins  ra- 
ther antique  proposition,  ho  told  tlie 
following  story,  which  cannot  bo  foujid 
in  th^B  Arabian  Nights : 

*^  There  wag  ouo«  a  certain  kadi, 
named  Abu  Hamood«  who  was  inordi- 
natolyfond  of  mules.  Ui^  stables  were 
uptQimowi  with  them,  and  yet  not  a 
month  passed,  but  he  added  aome  new 
ooitly  specimen  to  hts  gtock.  lie 
uied  to  Yisit  them  every  day,  fondle  and 
hag  them  all  aromid,  ki^s  their  long 
silky  ears,  rmd  receive  their  bites  ^nd 
kicks,  like  bo  many  chiHtiea  and  bene- 
dictions, lu  short,  Urn  pas^on  mas- 
tered him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
ultimately  became  a  very  wicked  kadij 
and  would  sdok  at  no  false  judgment  or 
oitortion,  to  possess  himself  of  a  tempt- 
ing piece  of  mule -flesh.  Accordingly, 
the  spirit  of  evil  laid  a  trap  for  him ; 
and  the  kadi  fell  into  it.  And  tliis  was 
the  manner  of  his  fall  i 

■^  One  day,  as  he  walked  in  the  streets 
of  Bagdad — lof)king  right  and  left  for 
mules — he  met  a  Mughrebee,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly dark  com pleiion ,  This  Mu^h - 
rebee  was  leading  the  Boost  mule  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  city ;  so  beau- 
tifnl,  in  fact,  that  it  was  like  the  rising 
sun  for  atrengtlj»  mid  like  the  full  moon 
for  elegance,  Abu  Homood  artopped  in 
front  of  the  animal,  utterly  bevvilderedj 
and  struck  blind  by  its  eitraoidinary 
graees.  In  the  mean  time,  the  man  was 
walking  the  mule  up  and  down*  before 
the  gates  of  the  kadi's  palnee.  At  last, 
Abu  Hamood  spoke  to  bioi,  and  said^ 
with  a  irembling  Toice,  suish  was  hU 
aviation : 

***0,  Mughrtbee,  whose  mule  is 
that  ?^ 

"  *  It  is  my  master* s,^  replied  the 
other.  » He  is  a  Mughrebee*  like  my- 
self; but  he  Is  a  prtQce,  whilt^  1  am  a 
glarep* 


** '  And  where  is  thy  master  V  oon- 
tinued  Abu  Hamood. 

'*  *  He  has  gone  to  the  bazaars,  to  buy 
silks  and  jewels  ;  and  he  bade  mo  walk  4 
the  mule  up  and  down  before  this  palace,, 
uutil  he  returned,* 

"  *  O,  Mughrebee !  *  iaid  Abu  Hamoo4« 
*  wilt  thou  not  let  me  take  hold  of  ibci  , 
bridle  of  this  mule,   and  enjoy  the  ejc-^  . 
quiaite  pleasure  of  loading  him  a  few 
paces  ?    And  may  God  reward  thee  ftjr 
thy  benignity  !* 

"  '  Take  it,  0  friend  !'  said  the  other ; 
'and  I  will  even  thank  tliee :    I  haro 
occasion  to  eat ;  I  will  go  to  the  pas*  • 
ti'y-cook^s,  and  return  in  a  moment.' 

'*  Abu  Hamood  took  the  bridle,  with 
a  bTmbting  hand,  and  began  to  lead  the 
mule  up  and  down,  in  such  a  btate  of 
enchantment,  that  an  hour  passed  away, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  minute.  His  servants 
espied  him,  and  rushed  out,  to  reliero 
him  of  his  strange  occupation;  but  ha.! 
drove  them  away,  and  would  suiFer  no  ' 
one  to  touch  the  bridle,  beside  himself. 
At  lastt  He  began  to  wonder  at  the  Mugh- 
reboo*8  prolonged  absence,  and  looked 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  street,  hoping 
that  he  had  lost  hia  way,  or  broken  hia 
neck,  so  that  he  mig^t  never  retum. 
In  short,  no  Mughrebee  appeared ;  and, 
afttr  wiother  hour — which,  by  reason 
of  his  ansiety,  seemed  to  him  like  & 
ci^ntury— Abu  Hamood  steal tliily  led  the 
bpautiful  mulo  into  his  own  eoiu^t-yord* 
Theru  he  pave  it  to  his  chief  servant, 
and  told  bim  to  put  it  intrt  the  best  st&lU 
and  provide  it  with  a  bed  of  silk»  in* 
stead  of  i^traw.  But  the  mule  broke 
away  frtvm  the  servant,  and  followed  thn 
kadi  into  the  saloon,  stepping  as  noifle- 
lessly  as  if  his  feet  bad  been  shod  with 
roses.  And  thus,  when  Abu  Hamood 
seated  himself  on  a  divan,  the  mul© 
stood  before  him,  and  affectionately  put 
his  nose  into  his  new  master*s  bosociL, 
and  began  to  eat  some  raisins  that  wer« 
secreted  tliero.  The  kadi  was  enchant- 
ed at  the  ajiimal^s  tamenesa  and  gentle- 
ness, and  allowed  him  to  nibble  at  the 
raisins,  un^  he  had  had  raisins  enough* 
When  he  would  eat  no  more,  the  kodi 
said  : 

**  *Donbtless,  this  poor  mule  is  thirsty; 
ph  and  bring  him  some  water,* 

♦*  One  of  the  servants  brought  a  shera- 
by  or  a  narrow-neoked  jar  of  water  oikI 
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a  truj,  into  which  it  might  l>e  poured, 
ind  then  Fetif«d>  The  mnJo  walked  to 
the  ^ODT,  tmd  elosed  k  with  one  of  his 
fort-feet ;  and  then,  whUe  his  nsnster 
was  regardmg  him  with  nmittemble  ad- 
mi  rati  oUt  returned  to  the  sherabj,  audi 
with  a  sudden  bound^^  kaped  iato  it,  and 
disappeared.  Abu  Hamood  was  struck 
»o  perfectly  aghast^  by  this  feat^  that 
he  cotild  not  even  cry  out ;  but  stood 
there,  with  his  mouth  opeTi,  and  hia  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sheraby-  Presently,  two 
long  silky  ears  rose  through  the  tiarraw 

'  month  of  the  vessel »  and  wiigged  them- 
selves.  In   a  maliciotis  maf^tu'r,  at  the 

k  kadi ;  as  much  as  to  &ay  ;  *  Hero  I  am ; 
why  doD*t  you  catch  me  ?^  The  poor 
man  screamed  with  juy^  and  made  a 
liudden  snatch  at  the  ears,  which  eluded 
his  grai^p*  nnd  disappeared  in  the  shera- 
by ,  W  bene ver  he  peered  into  the  open- 
ing, there  was  nothing  to  be  seoGi  but 
water;  but  the  moment  he  rose,  and 
drew  back,  the  long  eilky  ears  stood 
out,  and  wagged  at  him,  as  before « 
And  this  contmnedt  until  the  kadi  was 

Suite  wild  with  ejccitament;  the  cars 
od^ng  him  erery  time,  and  he  using 
^  his  utmost  efforts  to  sei^e  them,  and  so 
1  leoover  his  mule.  He  made  such  an 
pproftr»  with  his  jumping  and  shouting, 
that  the  servants  hurried  to  the  salcKJu* 
and  were  confounded  to  find  thc*ir 
master  dancing  and  hallocjing  insanely 
around  a  sheraby  of  water, 

"*Conie,  and  help  me,*  cried  the 
kadi,  *■  My  mule  has  got  into  the  shera- 
^  by.     Help  me  get  him  out* 

*•  'Your  exceilencj  is  joking  withui/ 
answered  the  servants.  •  It  Is  impossible 
that  a  mule  should  get  into  a  shcraby.* 

"  *  I  tell  you  that  he  is  in  there,'  iu- 
Bisted  the  kadi.  'I  saw  him  jump  in, 
4ud  I  saw  his  ears  sticking  out/ 

**  *  God  help  our  poor  master !'  ex- 
claimed the  servants.  '  His  mind  is 
departing  from  him,* 

**  *  It  13  a  lieT  roared  the  kadi.  •  I 
am  more  sane  than  any  of  you.  If  the 
mule  is  not  m  the  dieraby,  where  is 
ho!' 

"  *  Doubtlesa**  replied  the   servants, 

*  your  eieellenoy  has  led  him  out  ee- 
crelly,  in  order  to  play  a  joke  upon  us.' 

'*  *  It  is  false  V  screamed   tne  kadi. 

*  He  is  in  the  iheraby,  as  truly  as  you 
are  a  set  of  ignoTamuses/ 

^ "  Abti  Hamood^s  four  wive«,  and  all 
his  relatives.,  came,  and  tried,  in  vain,  to 
convince  him  that  there  was  no  mule  in 
the  tberabj.    He  only-  foamed  at  the 


mouth,  because  of  their  unbelief;  and 
would  let  none  of  them  touch  the  ves- 
sel, for  fear  that  they  should  break  it, 
and  injure  the  mule.  Accordingly,  they 
concluded  htm  to  be  stark  crazy,  and 
sent,  in  a  hurrj,  for  the  best  doctors  of  ' 
the  city,  to  prescribe  for  bis  case.  The 
doctors  decided  that  his  mind  had  de- 
parted from  him  ;  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  abundantly  whipped »  and  very 
stingily  fed,  for  three  days*  on  bread 
and  water.  It  was  of  no  use  for  the 
kadi  to  ^truggle,  and  roar,  and  swear 
by  the  tail  of  the  prophet's  mule  that  he 
spoke  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  was 
thrown  upon  the  floor  by  three  stout 
harasses,  who  beat  the  very  dwst  out 
of  him  with  their  canes,  and  then 
dragged  him  away,  and  forced  him  into 
a  gloomy  dungeon,  appointed  for  the 
madmen  of  Bagdad.  Here*  he  was  fed 
with  bread  and  water — and  very  short 
rations  at  that — until  three  days  had 
passed  over.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  an  old  Imam  came  to  the  cell;  and, 
putting  his  head  between  the  bai^^  and 
wagging  bis  beard  mournfully,  said : 

" '  O,  kadi  I  0,  dearly  beloved  fiiend  1 
has  thy  mind  returned  to  thee  ?  Art 
thott  convinced,  now,  that  there  was  no 
mule  in  the  eheraby  T* 

**  *  No  !'  roared  Abu  Hamood,  in  great 
wrath,  *  I  am  not  conrinced.  I  saw 
him  jump  tOf  and  £  saw  hia  ears  sticking 
out.' 

**  AccoTdlnglj,  they  gave  him  another 
beating,  and  three  days  more  of  bread 
and  water.  And  now  Aba  Hamood  be- 
gan to  reflect  calmly  on  his  positioji, 
and  to  commune  with  himself,  after  the 
following  fashion: 

** '  Well  here  I  am,  in  a  lamentable 
casot  indeed.  Because  1  tell  what  I 
have  seen,  people  call  me  crazy,  and 
whip  me*  and  feed  me  on  short  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  water.  By  lying  a 
little,  I  might  deliver  myself  from  prison » 
and  get  my  house  and  family  back 
again.  I  saw  the  mule  jump  into  the 
shembj,  and  I  saw  his  ears  sticking 
out ;  but,  if  I  swear  to  it  till  my  dybg 
day,  nobodjr  will  ever  believe  me*  I 
may  as  well  say  that  I  was  mistaken, 
and  so  £nd  escape  from  this  persecu- 
tion,' 

*'  At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  Imam 
came  again,  and,  with  a  woeful  wag  of 
his  beard,  said  ;  '  0  kadi  I  0  dearly  be- 
loved friend  !  has  thy  mind  returned  to 
thee  ?' 

"  *  Tes,*  replied  the  kadi,  *  praise  bo 
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to  Go  J  *  He  liaa  r©atored  me  mj  wita.  I 
«oe  tltvX  \  was  rnktakeu,  and  confeas 
that  there  was  do  mttle  in  the  sherabyJ 

^'  *  What  huA  God  wrou|:Jit  V  sm<l  the 
Imam ;  and  be  wagged  uia  beard  far 
happinejss,  aa  lie  had  before  done  for 
Bf^rritw.  Ho  ^ent  iminedintt'ly  for  tlio 
fmiiily  of  the  kadi,  and  they  all  came» 
weepieg  for  jey,  lo  ta^e  their  relative 
out  of  pn-jon,  Abu  Haniood  was  carried 
to  hi:*  houae,  and  plentifully  fed,  whU© 
hi  A  frienda  crowded  around  him,  to  coii- 
gvatuliLte  him  on  his  recovery*  After  fk 
wbile  they  arose,  and  left  him  to  slum* 
ber ;  but  placed  dishes  of  fruit,  and  a 
Bherahj  of  water  lieside  him,  so  that  he 
might  refresh  himself  again,  on  waking. 
The  kadi  slept  goundly,  and  dreamed 
of  thouaand^  of  most  beantiful  mulea, 
each  oae  of  wliich  was  led  about  bj  a 
dark-vbagedMughrehee,  until  suddenly 
they  all  levied  into  a  multitude  of  water  • 
jurs,  and  disappeared-  Ho  awoke  with 
iLstonishinent  ajid  vexation,  and  hiji  eyes 
feU  upon  the  sheraby  at  hia  bedside. 
There,  jtnst  asj  glo^ijsy  as  over,  wero  the 
Bfline  long  ears,  wagg^iug  at  hi  in  in  the 
usual  taat^di^ing  manner.  But  Abu 
Hamood  was  wist»r  now  than  he  had 
been.  '  Ah  !'  said  he,  *  you  inay  shake 
your  ears  at  me  as  mneh  as  you  please  ; 
but  I  will  swear  that  I  never  saw  them^ 
I  am  not  going  to  be  beaten,  and  half- 
btar^'ed  ftgain,  for  telllag  a  truth  wliich 
nobody  bulievei*.' 

'*  Accordingly  the  ears  disappeared, 
and  the  kadi  rose,  aud  pitchL'd  the 
eheraby  out  of  tiie  window,  witlmut  m 
mueh  as  peeping  into  it*  And  from 
that  day  unto  the  day  of  hLi  deatb,  he 
was  fiov(>r  known  t^j  look  at  a  mule,  nor 
to  contradict  public  opinion,  on  any  gnh* 
ject  whatsoever.*' 

So  much  for  a  Syrian  tale,  the  moral 
of  which  aecoutjti*  for  tlw  persecutioa 
of  Galileo,  and  for  the  scorn  heaped  on 
Columbus,  and  for  the  milk  in  divers 
other  cocoa- nuts.  To  thia  I  shall  ap- 
pend an  incidental  sketch  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  eiistenco  isnaged  to  my 
comprehonsiou  tlio  hUtory  of  Simeon 
Sty  lite  s,  and  those  other  imsocial  saints, 
who  illustrated  tlie  earlier  ages  by  their 
fikliieess  and  fanaticism.  The  Hakeem 
and  I  made  a  trip  to  the  cetlari*,  and  to 
iho  rtummit  of  Jebel  Mekmch  the  hi^h* 
est  peuk  of  Lubanon*  A  day's  nde 
through  tlie  rudest  portion  of  the  inouii^ 
tain,  over  the  most  awful  roads  posiiiible. 


brought  us  to  a  high,  temperate  regloii, 
green  here  aud  there  witli  patches  of 
sweet  turC  and  musical  with  eopioiia 
rir ule ts  and  fountains.  Decaying  sn om* 
hanks  often  lined  our  path,  glariii^  Ia 
spectral  contrast  with  immense  thickels 
of  goi-geous  oleanders.  We  Fepf>sed 
beside  a  gipantio  spring  of  the  purest 
water,  burssting  up  from  a  large  cavity 
in  the  rock,  with  astonishing  violence* 
Wo  fiung  stones  of  two  or  three  potnidji 
weight  into  the  boiling  caldron,  attd  &uir 
them  tim  Uke  chipH,  almost  to  the  sur- 
face, and  skate  away  fi>r  several  feet, 
down  the  oitrrent.  The  water  was  aa 
cold  as  its  mother  snowa  on  the  mouii^ 
tain  above  ;*  so  ohill^  that,  heated  &s 
wo  were  by  the  burning  sun,  we  coi^ 
scarcely  endure  to  hold  it  in  our  mouths* 
A  rivulet  of  reaOy  rcspeotalile  dimen* 
sions  bursts  from  this  spnng,  and  rolia 
hurriedly  down  deep  vaUeys,  to  mingle 
with  that  sea  which  it  can  behold,  evim 
from  its  birth-place.  It  is  the  largest 
stream  that  I  ever  saw  from  one  souroe, 
eicppt  the  head- waters  of  the  SjTiati 
river  Orontes,  There,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  northernmost  ridges  of 
Lebanon^  I  gaaed  on  a  river  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  width,  by  tliree  feet 
ia  depth,  rismg  nUently,  yet  swiftly, 
like  some  sudden  destiny,  &om  a  single 
fountain^ 

We  slept  at  the  village  whicli  1 
immortaHzed  by  my  famous  roisad ven- 
ture in  mule-mounting.  We  were  four 
or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  country  Uke  a  highland 
jmradiae.  To  the  east*  we  looked  tip 
into  a  vastamplntheatre,  fortned  by  tho 
backbone  ridge  of  Liebanon,  and  two 
gigantic  spurs,  which  projected  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  Far  above  us,  on 
the  enormous  slope — a  single  green 
speck  in  its  terrible  aridity — was  thn 
famous  gtrove  of  cedars*  the  only  rem* 
nant  of  the  michty  verdure  from  which 
Solomon  drew  nis  temple.  Downward  a 
we  gazed  into  an  astonishing  valley, 
cracked  at  its  bottom  by  a  huge,  pre- 
cipitoua  chasm.  Treeg  of  tlic  tempemto 
climates — oaks,  walnuts,  and  pine^^- 
mingled  with  the  familiar,  home-lik^ 
verdure  of  potato -fields,  and  Indiaii 
corn.  Villages  dotted  the  slopt's  of  the 
stupendous  landscape,  dimly  viaibltt 
through  the  rich  foliage  of  tneir  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  Bidit  opposite^  on 
the  other  side  of  tho  ravine,  was  Ehdent 
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m  Eden;  and,  fat  below  lU  fattillv 
with  bljickDo«;!3  the  jelli>w 
'alls  of^tke  chRsm,  were  Uie  windows 

id  portals  of  a  ro(;k-oiC4^vated  con- 

mU  BivideU  rushed  from  the  top^ 
M  the  ridges  to  the  extreme  depths 
of  the  basin^thetr  contmuoua  foam 
chmin^  throu^  the  Tast  distoiiee^  like 
glittering  ribboDA  of  sllven  W^st  of 
ms,  the  vaUej  defended,  and  opened 
toward  ^la  sea,  expiriiig  and  broaden- 
ing into  the  Inxuriant  plain  of  Tripoli. 
And  there  lay  the  citji  amid  its  orange 
«ud  lemon  gardens,  looking  out  on  a 
^boundless  expanse  of  wateri^T  daxzllng 
with  an  imperial  robe  of  suu light,  aud 
famiticl  by  the  wing^  of  titftil  breezes. 
It  wa3  a  landscape  of  tUe  mnmdest  jove- 
luiess,  whojie  memory  has  risen  in 
gigantic  beauty  on  my  spiritr  even  amid 
the  granite  glories  of  SwitEerknd. 

We  descended  obliquely  into  the  val- 
ley t  skirted  the  grim  precipitousuess  of 
the  great  cha^m^  and  I>egan  lo  rise 
agfiia  towitfd  the  cedars^  and  the  top  of 
tite  iiK>itotaiii<  An  hour  or  two  of 
clijahing  oturied  us  away  fbom  the 
comlietds,  the  oaks,  and  the  wahiuts, 
and  brought  us  to  sleep  ace Uvl ties  of 
Stony  earth t  bartdy  tlecked,  here  and 
with- a  pale  J  stunted  vegeti*tiot]* 
elimbed  a  last  rapid  asconti  and 
into  the  shadow  of  the  great 
oedara.  On  a  clump  of  rocky  knolls, 
the  J  stand  far  a  way  firom  other  trees, 
'"  .0  a  company  of  xusoetic?*,  or  prophets* 
retired  from  a  wicked  wi*rld*  The 
breath  of  the  mountain  snow*drift:3 
soughed  through  their  bnmchest  and 
swept  downward,  over  cornfields  and 
Yuies,  to  play  with  its  brother  breezes^ 
on  the  sunlit  floor  of  the  sea,  A  lonely 
emerald  on  the  naked  bosom  of  the 
momitaint  the  gCDve  seemed  like  a 
ms^e  hopeful  thought  in  some  spirit 
of  desolation. 

I  thought  there  might  he  about  fire 
hundred  trees,  of  which  ouo-fourth  or 
one-fifth  were  ancient  and  colossal,  the 
others  of  a  comparatively  modem  and 
slender  growth.  The  old  ones  usually 
broke  vehemently  mto  several  enormous 
branches,  at  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  grew  scragged  and  irregu* 
&r,  as  if  old  age,  aod  the  consciousness 
ctf  bug  experience^  made  them  whimsi- 
cal and  opinionated  *  Th  e  younger 
taiinka  were  generally  free  from  these 
occeutriciliesi  and  sometimes  ahowed  a 
femaikable  straightness.  A  curious 
effect  was  produced  by  tho  declinatiou 


of  th«  bninches,  and  hy  ^e  broad  slop- 
ing sheets  of  verdure  which  their  upper 
surfaces  presented.  We  had  no  mean:i 
of  measuring  the  trunks*  and  we  coo- 
tented  ourseives  with  pacing  around  the 
roots  of  some  of  the  more  gicantic  of 
the  brotherhood.  AH  that  I  wiU  venture 
to  afi&rm  is,  that  several  were  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  feet  in  circumfer* 
ence.  One  of  the  very  largest  was 
almost  entirely  hollow,  aud  showed »  by 
various  signs,  that  it  had  been  used  for 
a  human  habitation.  Not  far  from  it, 
towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
grove,  stood  a  rude  stone  cnbiu,  shut 
up,  and  apparently  untenautcd^  We 
stared  at  it  a  moment,  wondering  what 
its  purpose  might  be,  and  strolled  hack 
into  the  thickest  of  the  shadow^  W^e 
were  looking,  in  puzzled  desire,  at  the 
brancbes  abore  us,  longing  for  a  CJine 
or  a  cedar  couc,  when  a  stranger  ap- 
proached UB^ — ft  slender  man,  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty *three,  of  a  yellowish 
bronze  complexion,  dark  eyes,  a  plc^os^ 
ant  smile,  and  costumed  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  country.  Yet  he  was  evi- 
dently not  a  native ;  for  his  tent  was 
neitlier  that  of  a  denizen  of  the  Syrian 
cities,  nor  of  the  Syrian  deserts.  He 
advanced  hesitatingly  from  among  the 
giant  trees,  and  bade  us  gootl  coming, 
in  broken  Arabic,  My  linguistic  friend 
reapondedi  and  they  struck  up  a  con- 
verj*ation;  "Do  you  live  in  Eden?** 
said  the  Hakeem. 

"  Xo  ;  I  live  in  the  Uttle  hut,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  grove-" 

**  How  came    you    to    live    there  I 
What  is  your  oc^supatiou  ?" 

^^  I  am  a  hermit,      I  am  trying   to 
find  holiness,  by  Liviug  aJoue,  '* 
"  And  have  you  found  iti*' 
**  Alas !  not  yet.  Not  as  1  bipe  to  do," 
**  How  long  have  you  lived  here  V* 
**  Three  years,     T   lived  two  years 
in  the  laigo  hoUow  tree  above  us.     Then 
the  people  of  the  villages  helped  me  to 
build  this  but.'* 

"  But  you  are  not  an  Arab  ?" 
"  No ;  I  am  an  Abysisinian.  I  cam© 
from  my  own  country,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  in  hopes  of  milking  my- 
self holy^  I  did  not  succeed.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  there  is  everywhere  among  men. 
Then,  I  sought  for  a  lonely  place,  where 
I  might  be  by  myself,  I  found  thia 
quiet  grove,  and  this  hollow  tree,  I  am 
not  yet  holy ;  but  I  am  better  than  al 
Jerusalem/* 
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**  Bat  how  do  yoa  11  vo  1  Ilave  you 
no  labor?" 

**The  shepberds  and  tbe  people  of 
the  villages  often  give  me  food*  The 
monUa,  too,  in  the  convent  bek*w»  are 
kind  to  me.  Aiid*  BcimetinieB,  I  break 
off  of^dnr-brnnehea  and  cones,  for  ?>nnk 
tritvelerst  who  coitie  thia  way,  and  get 
a  little  bakRheesh  from  them/* 

**  It  muat  be  cold  here  J  n  the  i?rinter/' 

**  I  cannot  stay  here  in  the  mnt^^r. 
The  snow  is  very  deep.  1  go  down  to 
Tripoli^  and  live,  untd  spring  re  turns. 
All  the  people  of  these  upper  villages 
go  down  to  the  plain  in  winter-  Here, 
they  C4juld  not  koep  warai/' 

**  Well,  you  must  break  oil  some 
cedar- ctmes  for  us,  and  wo  will  give 
you  a  baki^heeBh/* 

Hu  hurried  away,  with  a  rejoiced 
atoiln,  and  soon  retorno*!,  b<*aring  a  long 
cord,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached 
a  stout  hook,  A  few  dciterous  fiiugii 
Among  the  branches,  brought  down  as 
many  cducb  and  switches  as  we  desired* 
The  former  were  convenient  souvenirs, 
with  hard  heads  and  tough  constitutions; 
but  the  sticks  were  so  small,  scraggy, 
and  easily  broken,  that  we  despaired 
ever  making  canes  of  them,  and  soon 
threw  them  away. 

*^What  brittle  wood!*'  said  the  Ha- 
keem. **  There  is  a  great  historic 
ilouht  resting  upon  that  weakness  of 
fibre.  The  material  is  evidently  unfit 
for  building  purposes.  It  has  almost 
no  gndut  atid  snaps  in  your  fingers,  like 
touch- wood.  Now,  the  que,stion  arise^T 
how  Solomon  oome  to  build  hh  t^-mplo 
of  it.  One  of  my  learned  friends,  among 
the  Am e dean  mts^ionarie^t  contends 
that  ho  did  not^  He  says  that  we  do 
not  know,  very  accuratelyj  the  ancient 
Hebrew  names  for  plants,  and  that  the 
plura^e»  translated  *  the  cedar  of.  Leba- 
non,' perhaps,  should  be  *  the  pine  of 
Lebanon/  The  ^ine  of  Lebanon  is  a 
Htnrng  wood,  and  i*  used  in  groat  quan- 
tities, for  building.  The  cedar  is  never 
se  used^  Besides,  the  pme  in  abuudant, 
and  always  has  been.  Tbo  cedar  is 
Boaroo ;  and  we  have  no  proof  at  nil 
that  forests  of  it  ever  existed.  In  short, 
my  friend  reasons  very  well,  and  I  am 
pretty  much  of  his  opmkm,'* 

The  bleatin;^  of  a  flock  of  sheep — 
which  a  woolly-coated  individufd  was 
leading  by  ns,  towards  the  top  of  the 
mountain — brought  us  back  from  the 
temj>l©  of  8oIomon,  to  the  subject  of 
luncheon. 


rou 


**  We  will  have  some  broad  and 
milk,*"  said  the  Hakeem*'  **  O,  shep- 
herd i  O,  shepherd  1  listen  I  will  you 
sell  ua  some  of  your  milk  ?*' 

The  man  cheeked  his  flock  ^  oiijd. 
cute bing  one  of  the  most  motherly  ewes* 
led  her  towards  us, 

"  There  is  the  milk,  O  mj  lords 
said  be  ;  **  but,  in  the  nwno  of  G 
where  will  you  have  it  ?'* 

Yes  ;  there  was  the  milk — ^a  whaie 
hug- full  nf  it— but  the  difiieulty  was  to 
eotne  at  it.  It  seemed  a  littlo  too  inno- 
eeut  and  pastoral  to  lie  down,  and  take 
it  warm — like  Bomulus  and  Hemwi — 
from  its  pendulous  magazine.  The 
hermit  srw  our  perplexity,  and  dissi- 
patod  it,  by  pro  due  in  g  from  hii*  eal  ^ 
a  stout  wooden  paH.  I  was  dubt< 
about  its  sufficient  cleanliness  ;  but, 
they  say  that  every  o^an  must  eat  hm 
peck  ot  dirt,  I  determined  not  to  strug- 
gle w  t  th  destin  y .  T  bo  shepherd  mil  kSl 
vigorously;  the  ewe  gave  down  her 
fluidity  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  the  ve*^ 
sel  was  soon  foainiug  with  a  sufficiern 
of  fine  milk.  We  soaked  our  bits 
swartiiy  bread  in  it,  and  madeaglorioi  _ 
limcbeon*  We  paid  the  shepherd  fcrr 
his  hospitality,  mid  gave  a  baksheesh, 
of  rather  more  than  ordinary  vaUie,  to 
the  hermit.  He  thanked  us  with  blears 
ings,  in  broken  Arabic,  and  with  hia 
soft,  timid,  womanish  6imih^  We  h 
him  to  grow  holy  in  that  sublime  loii 
linesg,  and  saw  his  form  disappe 
among  tho  shadows  of  the  soug:hii 
cedars. 

We  reached  tlie  top  of  the  moon  tain, 
and  wore  out  our  shoos  with  runnlisg- 
over  the  loose  sharp  ^nes  of  its  m 
face.     We  were  nine  thousand  six 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
and   the   under  huid scape  was  const; - 
quentiy  immense  and  magnificent, 
we  wei'e  somewhat  di-a appointed — as  ob- 
jects, seen  from  that  altitude,  lost  mucl^ 
of  their  diitinctness  ami  inciividuallt:  " 
The  enchanted  verdure  of  that  altn* 
incomparable  valley,  ttie  Bukaa,  wiig 
and  hozyt  seeming  like  mi  obscurer 
liant,or  a  partially-faded  flower.  The  o\ 
lines  of  the  summit  were  bare  an*^  n*tixn 
ed — streaked,  here  and  there,  with  \o\ 
snow-drifts — and   utterly  destitute 
vegetable  or  animal    life,    except 
weeds  and  a  few  vagrant,  outcoJit  buj 
terfiies.     On  a  former  vi^it,  Uie  Haki 
scared  up  a  bear»  and  Uu^ew  sloo»i 
liim,  as  ne  waddled,  in  an  undlj 
hurry,  down  tlie  declivity* 
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t  AND    MT    CHIMNET. 


I  AND  m^  chimnej,  tw^o  grey-headed 
old  smokers,  reside  ia  tbe  country. 
We  ore,  I  may  way,  cjM  settlers  here; 
parti Gulafly  my  okl  chimney <  which  set- 
tles more  and  more  ©very  day. 

Though  1  always  say,  I  and  Mjf  chvn* 
nf^,  OS  Cardinal  VVokey  iiaed  to  saj,  / 
arid  mif  King^  yet  this  egotis;do  way 
of  speaking,  wherein  I  take  preoedenoe 
of  my  chimney,  is  hardly  borue  out  by 
the  facts;  in  everythiag,  eieept  the 
aboTe  phrase,  my  ohimtiey  taking  pre- 
cedence of  me. 

Within  thirty  feet  of  the  tnrf-slded 
road,  mj  c-himney — a  huge,  corpulent 
oldHan-y  VI I L  of  a  chimney:— risi^s  f"ll 
in  front  of  me  and  aU  my  po$3e§:siou9. 
Stimding*  well  up  ^  hUl-side,  my  chimney, 
like  Lord  Hosso  s  monster  telescope, 
swung  reflical  to  hit  the  meridian  moon, 
ifl  the  fint  object  to  greet  the  approach- 
ing traveler's  eye,  nor  is  it  the  last 
which  the  sun  aalates.  My  chimney, 
too,  is  before  me  In  receiving  the  first- 
fmita  of  the  seasons.  The  snow  is  on 
lis  head  ere  on  my  hat;  and  every 
spring,  OS  in  a  hollow  beech  tree,  the 
first  swallows  build  thcdr  nei»ts  m  it. 

iJut  it  h  within  doors  that  the  pre- 
eminence of  my  chimney  h  most  mani- 
fest. When  in  the  rear  room,  set  apart 
for  that  object,  I  stand  to  receive  my 
gttdSti  (who,  by  tbe  way  call  more, 
I  suspect,  to  see  my  chimney  ttian  me), 
I  then  Htand,  not  bo  much  before,  as, 
strictly  speaking,  behmd  my  chimney, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  true  host.  Not 
that  I  demur.  In  the  presence  of  my 
betterSt  I  hope  I  know  my  place. 

From  this  habitual  precedence  of  my 
chimnej  over  me,  some  even  think  that 
1  hare  got  into  a  sad  rearwafd  way  a!to- 
^^^H  ireth  ei;  in  short^f rom  standing  1>ehmd  my 
^^^H  old-fashioned  chimney  so  much,  I  have 
^^^^  got  to  be  quite  bebi  nd  t  he  age  too ,  as  well 
^^M  oji  running  behmd-band   in  eirerytbmg 

^B  else.     But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never  was 

^M  a  very  forward  old   fellow,   nor  what 

^m  my  farming  neighbors  caO  a  forehanded 

^B  one.     Indeed,  those  rumors  about  my 

^B  behind  baa  deduces  are   so  far  correct, 

^M  that  I  have  an  odd  sauntering  wajf  with 

^B^^  me  sometimes  of  going  about  with  my 
^^^^B  hands  behind  my  back.  As  for  my  be- 
^^^V  longing  to  the  rear-guard  in  general, 
^  certain  it  is,  I  bring  up  the  retsr  of  my 

^H  chimney — which,  by  the   way,  is  this 

^^H  moment  before  me — and  that,  too,  both  in 

^H  fancy  and  fact.    In  brief,  my  chimney  is 

^H  mj  superior ;  my  superior  by  I  know 


not  how  many  heads  and  shoulders; 
my  superior*  too,  in  that  humbly  bow- 
ing over  with  shovel  and  toDgs,  I  much 
minister  to  it ;  yet  never  does  it  minis- 
ter, or  incline  over  to  me ;  but,  if  any 
thing,  in  its  settlings,  rather  leans  tho 
otlier  way. 

My  chimney  is  grand  seignior  here — 
the  one  great  domineenng  object,  not 
more  of  the  landscape,  than  of  the 
house ;  all  the  rest  of  which  house,  in 
each  arolutectanil  arrangevnant,  as  may 
shortly  appear,  is,  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  accommodated,  not  to  my 
wants,  but  to  ray  chimney's,  widen » 
among  other  things,  has  the  centre  of 
the  house  to  himself,  leaving  but  the 
odd  holes  and  comers  to  mc. 

Bat  I  and  my  chimney  must  explmn ; 
and  as  we  are  both  rallier  obe^e,  wo 
m*iy  have  to  expatiate. 

In  those  houses  which  are  strictly 
dtmble  houses — that  is,  where  the  hal]  i?t 
in  the  middle — the  fire-places  usually 
are  on  opposite  sides;  ^  that  while 
one  member  of  the  household  is  warm* 
tng  himself  at  a  fire  built  into  a  recess 
of  the  north  wall,  8ay  onotlier  member, 
the  former's  own  brother,  perhaps,  may 
be  holding  hi.^  feet  to  the  bla^e  before 
a  hearth  in  the  soath  wall— tbe  two  thus 
fairly  sitting  back  to  back.  Is  this 
well  ?  Be  it  put  to  any  man  who  has 
a  proper  fraternal  feeling.  Has  it  not 
a  sort  of  sulky  appearance  T  But  very 
probably  this  style  of  chimney  bmlding 
originated  with  some  architect  afflicted 
with  a  quarrelsome  family. 

Then  again,  almost  every  modem 
fire-place  has  Its  separate  flue — separ- 
ate throughout,  from  hearth  to  chimney- 
top.  At  least  such  an  arratigement  is 
deemed  desirable.  Does  not  this  look 
egotistical,  selfu^h?  But  still  more, 
all  these  separate  fines,  instead  of  hav- 
ing independent  masonry  establishments 
of  their  own,  or  instead  of  being  group- 
ed together  in  one  federal  atock  in  tlio 
middle  of  tlie  house — instead  of  this,  I 
saj,  each  fiue  i^  smrrepdtiou^ly  honey- 
combed into  the  w^ls ;  so  that  these 
last  are  here  and  there,  or  indeed  almost 
anywhere,  treacherously  hallow,  and, 
in  consequence,  more  or  less  weak.  Of 
coarse,  the  main  reason  of  this  style 
of  chimney  building  is  h^  economise 
room.  In  cities,  where  lots  are  sold  by 
the  inch,  small  apace  is  to  spare  for  a 
chimner  oons^ucted  on  magnanimous^ 
principks;  nod,  as  with  most  thin  meoi 
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r'"irii,  fui't  'h'-;»p.  \iu\*:trt\  .-o  cheaji — 
'I'ir*  '  hi'a;f— 1'.<  th*r  ^oil,  that  our  elms 
thni-t  out  tr.'ir  r'/'iti*  in  it,  mid  hang 
th-Ir  irrftii  J/'i'j^fhi  ov*jr  it.  in  th«r  most 
In  vji^h  huA  rt'f'V.  |i-n  '.ray.  AJmo.xt  all  our 
r:r'*j,*',  too,  an*  howrii  hrorulraflt,  oven 
]f<'iiM  and  tijnii|iif.     A  fannrrr  among  us^ 
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fyr.,  I.  :>r  --.-ae,  &=i  j-i«:id  of  it  for  1 
it  rK-tr* ;  ted  ct:-£T  for  h*  ihree  i_ 
lior:*— :h*  Grpa;  Oax.  OrgMoontaiB, 
oi  niy  chi:rn€T. 

31*>«t  Lo:i«e?,  hf-re.  are  but  ooe  and 
a  Laif  j>rvrle«  high :  few  exceed  Iwol 
That  in  which  I  and  my  chimney  dwdL 
L<  in  width  nearly  twice  it«  height,  from 
fcill  to  eavci? — which  aecoonts  for  die 
niaCHiitude  of  its  main  cc^ntent — besides* 
showing  that  in  thi«  house,  as  in  this 
country-  at  large,  there  b  abondanoe  o£ 
space,  and  to  spare,  for  both  of  us. 

Hie  frame  of  the  old  hooae  is  of 
wf»d— which  bat  the  more  sets  forth 
thfr  Krlidity  of  the  chimney,  which  is  of 
brick.  And  a.«  the  great  wrooght  nails* 
binding  the  clapboards,  are  onknown  in 
these  degenerate  days,  so  ore  the  huge 
brickft  in  the  chimney  walls.  The  S|i- 
chitf-ct  of  the  chimney  must  have  hsd 
the  I  y  ramid  of  Cheops  before  lum ;  for» 
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who  are  g^nc^rallj  tall,  so  with  suoh 
houses,  what  is  lacking  iq  breadth  must 
be  made  up  iu  height.  This  remark 
holds  true  eveu  with  rt^gard  to  many 
very  stylish  abodes*  built  by  the  most 
styHsh  of  geotlemcu.  And  yet,  when 
that  stylish  gentleman^  Louis  le  Grand 
of  France,  would  build  a  palac^cj  for 
his  lady  friondt  Madame  do  Main- 
tenon,  bo  built  it  but  one  story  hi^h 
— in  fact  iu  tho  cottage  stvle.  But 
then  how  im commonly  quaJrangulnr, 
spacioua,  and  broad — bonzontal  acres, 
not  vertical  ones.  Such  is  th<»  polacei 
wjjicb,  in  all  its  one-s^toncd  magnificence 
of  Languedoo  marble,  in  the  garden 
of  VersQiUoB,  still  remains  to  this  day. 
Any  man  can  buy  a  square  fnot  of  land 
and  plant  a  Hberty-pole  im  it;  but  it 
takes  a  king  to  «et  apart  whole  acres 
for  a  grand  Trianon- 

Bat  nowadays  it  is  different ;  and 
furtlit-rmorts  wbat  originated  in  a  ne- 
cessity has  been  tnounti^d  into  a  vaunt. 
In  towns  there  is  large  rivalry  in  build- 
ing tall  houses.  If  one  gentleman  buiS^s 
his  house  four  eturies  high,  and  another 
gentleman  comes  next  door  and  builds 
five  «t4jries  high,  then  the  former,  not 
to  be  looked  down  upon  that  way,  im* 
mediatelv  sends  for  hts  architect  and 
claps  B  fifth  and  a  sixth  story  on  top  of 
his  previous  four.  And,  not  till  the 
gentleumu  ha;*  achieved  his  aspiratioui 
not  till  he  has  stolen  over  the  way  by 
twilight  and  observed  how  his  si:xtb  story 
aiiarti  Wyimd  his  neighbor's  fifth^iiot 
till  then  does  he  retire  to  his  rest  with 
satisfaction. 

Such  folks t  it  fteem*  to  me,  need 
mountains  for  neighliors,  to  take  this 
emulous  eoneeit  of  soaring  out  of  them. 

If,  considering  that  mine  b  a  very 
wide  house,  and  by  no  means  lofty, 
augbt  in  the  alMjve  may  appear  like  in* 
tere^ted  pleading,  as  if  1  did  but  fold 
myself  alxiut  in  tbe  cUmk  of  a  general 
proposition,  eunntngly  to  tickle  my  in- 
dividual vanity  beneath  it,  such  mis- 
conception must  vanish  upon  my 
frankly  conceding,  tbat  land  adjoining 
my  older  swamp  wtts  sold  last  month 
fnr  ten  dollars:  au  aore,  and  tbongUl  a 
rn.'^b  purchase  at  that ;  so  that  for  wide 
housoa  hereabouts  there  Is  plenty  of 
room,  m»d  cheap.  Indeed  st>  cheati — 
tiirt  cheap — h  the  gotJ»  that  our  elms 
thruRt  out  their  roots  in  it,  and  hang 
tht^ir  great  boagbs  over  it,  in  the  most 
lavish  and  reckless  way.  AJioost  all  our 
crops,  too,  are  uown  broadcast,  even 
pena  and  turnips.     A  farmer  among  ua^ 


who  should  go  about  his  twenty- acre 
field,  poking  his  finger  into  it  here  and 
there,  and  dropping  down  a  mustard 
seed,  would  bo  thought  a  penurious,  naf- 
row-minded  huBbandman.  The  dande- 
lions in  the  river-meadows,  and  the  for- 
get-me-nots along  the  mountain  roads, 
you  see  nt  once  they  are  put  to  no 
eeonotny  in  space.  Some  season?,  loo, 
our  rye  comes  up.  here  and  tlier©  a 
gpear,  sole  and  single  like  a  church- 
spire*  It  doesn't  care  to  crowd  itself 
where  it  knows  there  is  such  a  deal  of 
room.  The  world  is  wide^,  the  world  ti 
all  before  us,  says  the  rye.  Weodij  too* 
it  iR  amassing  how  they  ipread.  Ho  auch 
thing  as  arresting  them — some  of  our 
pastures  being  a  sort  of  Alsatia  for  the 
weeds.  As  for  the  grass,  every  spriDg- 
it  is  Hke  Kossuth's  rising  of  wbat  he 
calls  tho  peopleu.  Mountains,  too,  a 
regular  camp- meeting  of  them.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  same  all -sufficiency 
of  room,  our  shadows  march  and  eoun* 
terra  arch,  going  through  their  vanotig 
drills  and  masterly  evolutions*  like  the 
old  imperial  guard  on  the  Champs  d© 
Mars.  As  for  the  liills,  especioliy  whore 
the  roads  cross  them,  the  supervisott 
of  our  various  towns  have  given  notice 
to  ali  concemedt  that  they  cati  coma 
and  dig  them  down  and  ciurt  them  off, 
and  never  a  cent  to  pay,  no  more  than 
for  the  privilege  of  picking  blackber- 
ries. The  stranger  who  is  buried  here^ 
what  liberal-hearted  landed  proprietor 
among  us  grudges  him  his  six  feet  of 
rocky  pasture  ? 

Nevertheless,  cheap »  after  all,  as  our 
land  ij^,  and  much  as  it  is  trodden  under 
foot,  I,  for  one,  am  proud  nf  It  tor  what 
it  bears ;  and  chii-fly  for  its  tbreo  great 
Uons — the  Great  Oak,  Ogg  Mountaia^ 
and  my  chimney. 

Most  house-s,  here,  are  but  one  itxtd 
a  half  stories  high  ^  few  eiceed  two. 
That  in  which  I  and  my  chimney  dwell, 
is  in  width  nearly  twice  its  height,  fiXitn 
sill  to  eaves — ^which  accounts  for  th© 
magviitude  of  ita  main  content — bt* sidea* 
showing  that  iu  this  house,  as  in  this 
country  at  large,  there  is  abundanoe  oi 
spaa?,  and  to  spare,  for  both  of  us, 

Tho  frame  of  the  old  house  is  of 
wood^which  but  the  more  sets  forth 
the  solidity  of  the  chimney,  which  is  of 
brick.  And  as  the  great  wrought  nails* 
binding  tlie  clapboards,  are  unknown  in 
these  degenerate  daysi  so  are  I  tie  hugi» 
bricks  iu  the  chimney  walls*  The  ar^ 
chitiHjt  uf  tho  chunney  must  have  had 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops  before  him;  for, 
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after  tbat  famous  utroctnre',  it 
mmieledf  only  lis  rate  of  decre&se 
tawftrds  the  summit  is  coosdderabljr  less, 
and  it  h  trtmeated.  From  the  eiact 
middle  of  the  manBion  It  soor^  fr^>ai 
tiie  cellar,  right  ap  thrcmgh  each  auc- 
^smYe  flooFt  till,  four  feet  square.  It 
Vieoks  water  from  the  rid g^- pole  of  the 
iQof,  tike  an  anvU-hcaded  whale,  through 
the  crest  of  a  billow.  Mosst  people, 
though^  Uken  it,  in  that  part^  to  a  razeed 
olweiTfttory,  masoned  up* 

The  reason  fgr  its  jwculiat  appear- 
ance above  tbe  roof  touches  upoa 
lather  delicate  ground.  How  shall  I 
that*  forasmuch  as  many  years 
the  original  gable  roof  of  the  old 
Koii9<e  had  beeomo  very  leakj,  a  tempo- 
rary proprietor  hired  a  band  of  wood- 
men, with  their  huge,  cross-cut  saws, 
and  went  t'>  sawing  the  old  gablo  roof 
clean  off.  Off  it  went,  with  aB  its  birds* 
iiejtts,  and  dormer  windows.  It  was  re- 
placed with  a  modern  roof,  more  fit  for  a 
railway  wood -house  titan  an  old  coun* 
try  gentleman^ a  abode.  This  operation 
— raseelng  the  sttuctaro  some  tifteeri 
feet-^wod,  In  effect  upon  the  cbimneyt 
eomc^thing  like  tb©  fiilllng  of  the  great 
spring  tides.  It  left  uncommon  low 
water  all  about  the  cbunney — to  abate 
which  appearance,  the  same  i>ersoti  now 
proeeedE  to  etice  fifteen  Ibet  off  the 
chimney  Itself ^  actually  beheading  my 
royal  old  chimney — a  regicldid  act, 
which,    were  it  not  fur  the   palliating 


fact,  tha|  ho  was  a  poulterer  by  trade, 
and,  therefore,  hardened  to  *uoh  neck- 
wringing^  should  fend  that  former  pno- 
prietor  down  to  posterity  In  the  iame 
cart  wit!i  Cromwel!, 

Owing  to  its  pyramidal  Bhape,  tlie 
reduction  of  tlie  chimney  Inordmately 
widened   its   razeed   flnmmit.      In*irdi- 

*  lately,  I  say,  hut  only  in  the  estimatit>n 
of  such  a»  hare  no  eye  to  the  pictur- 
esque^    What  care  I,  if,  unaware  that 

,  my  chimney,  as  a  free  citizen  of  this 
'  free  land,  stands  upon  an  independent 
'  bams  of  its  own,  people  passing  it,  won- 

*  4er  how  such  a  brick- kiln,  as  tliey  call 
It,   is   supported  upon  mere  joists  and 

^  rafters  ?     What  care  I  ?     1  will  give  a 

t  tmvt'lcr  a  cup  of  switch  el,  if  he  want  it ; 

but  am  I  bound  to  supply  him  with  a 

,  sweet  taste  ?     5fen  of  cultivated  minds 

ieej  In  my  old  house   and  chimney,  a 

gtmdly  old  ©lepbant-and-castle. 

All  feeling  hearts  will  .^ympathbe  with 

i  in  wh:it  1  am  now  about  to  add.   The 

^eal  operation,  above  referred  to. 
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necessarily  brought  into  the  open  air  a 
part  of  the  chimney  previously  under 
eover^  and  intended  to  remain  so,  and, 
therefore,  not  built  of  what  are  called 
weather- bricks-  In  eonsBqnencc,  the 
chimney,  though  of  a  vigorous  congti- 
tutiout  suffered  not  a  little^  from  «o 
naked  an  exposure;  and,  unable  to 
acclimate  itself,  ere  long  began  Ui  fail- 
showing  blotchy  symptoms  akio  to  th<Kse 
in  measle  s*  W  he  re  upon  tnivelers^  pass* 
Ing  my  way,  would  wag  their  heads, 
laughing :  "*  See  that  wax  nose — how  it 
melte  off!'*  But  what  cared  1?  Tb© 
same  travelers  would  travel  across  the 
»ea  to  view  Ke  nil  worth  peeling  away* 
and  for  a  very  good  reason :  tliat  of  all 
artbts  of  the  picturesque^  decay  wears 
the  patm^ — I  would  &ay»  the  ivy.  Jn 
factt  I've  often  thought  that  the  proper 
place  for  my  old  chimney  is  iried  old 
England, 

fa  vain  my  wlfe^ — with  what  probable 
ulterior  latent  will,  ere  long,  appear-^ 
solemnly  warned  me^  tliut  unlciis  gome- 
thing  were  done,  and  speedily,  we 
should  be  burnt  to  the  ground^  owing  to 
the  holes  crumbling  through  the  afore- 
said blotchy  parts,  where  the  chimney 
joined  the  ro<>f,  **  Wife/'  said  I,  *'  far 
better  that  my  house  should  bum  down, 
than  that  my  chimney  should  He  pulled 
down,  thou^  but  a  few  feet.  They  call 
it. a  waj  nose;  very  good;  not  for  mo 
to  tweak  the  nose  of  my  fluperior,'*  But 
at  last  the  man  who  has  a  mortgage  on 
the  house  dropped  me  a  note,  reminding 
me  tlmt,  tf  m^  chimney  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  that  mvalld  condlrion,  my  polt* 
oy  of  insurance  would  be  void.  This 
was  a  sort  of  hint  not  to  b©  neglected* 
All  the  worM  over,  the  picturesque 
yields  to  the  pocketesque.  The  mort- 
gagor cored  not,  but  the  mortgagee  did. 

So  another  operation  was  performed. 
The  wax  nose  was  taken  off,  and  a  new 
one  fitted  on*  Unfortunately  for  the 
expresmon-^being  put  up  by  a  squint- 
eyed  tna^^n,  who,  at  tlto  time,  had  a 
had  stitch  in  the  same  side — ^e  new 
nose  stands  a  little  awiy,  in  the  eame 
direction* 

Of  one  thing,  however,  1  am  proud. 
The  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  now 
part  are  unreduced. 

Large  as  the  cbLumey  appears  upon 
the  roofi  that  is  nothiog  to  it5  spacious- 
ness below.  At  its  base  in  the  cellar, 
it  is  precisely  twelve  feet  square  ;  and 
hence  covers  precisely  one  hundred  attd 
forty- four  superficial  feet*      What  an 
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appropriation  of  terra  fir  ma  for  a  ehim- 
n^Y%  and  what  a  tiuge  laad  for  thU  earth  I 
In  faict.  it  was  only  because  I  and  luy 
ohimnpj  formed  no  part  of  his  ancient 
burden,  that  that  f»lout  peddk>r.  Atlas 
of  oUt  was  enabled  to  stand  up  »o 
bravely  under  bis  pack.  The  dim  en* 
moma  given  may,  perhaps,  mem  fabu- 
Ions.  But,  like  those  ston«a  at  Gilgal, 
which  Joshuti  &et  up  for  a  memorial  of 
having  passed  over  Jordan,  does  not  my 
chimney  remainr  oven  imto  this  day  ? 

Very  often  I  go  down  into  my  ceUar» 
and  attentively  survey  thiit  vnst  square 
of  masonry*  I  ettind  long,  and  ponder 
overt  and  wonder  at  it*  It  has  a  dru- 
idical  look,  away  down  in  the  umbrage- 
ous celbrtherei  whose  numeroufl  vaulted 
passages,  and  far  glens  of  gloom,  i^sem- 
ole  the  dark,  damp  depths  of  primeval 
woods.  So  strongly  did  this*  conceit 
^teal  over  me»  ao  dt'eply  was  1  pene* 
trated  with  wonder  at  the  ebimney,  that 
one  day — when  I  vx'jis  a  little  out  of  my 
mtnd,  I  now  think — -getting  a  spade 
from  the  garden,  I  sot  to  work,  digging 
round  the  foundatirtn^  espeeially  at  the 
oomcrs  thereof,  obsourely  prompted  by 
dreams  of  striking  uj>on  i*ome  old,  earth- 
en-worn memorial  ot  that  by-gone  day, 
when,  into  all  this*  glwnn,  the  light  of 
heaven  entered,  ns  the  mason  a  laid  tlie 
foundation-stones,  peradventaro  swel- 
tering under  an  August  sun,  or  pclt(!d 
by  a  March  storm,  Plj^ng  my  blunted 
spade,  bow  vered  wa**  I  by  that  ungra- 
do  US  interruption  of  a  noighbott  who, 
eatling  to  see  me  upon  aome  busiaesSt 
and  l>eing  informed  that  I  was  below, 
aaid  1  need  not  be  troubled  to  come  up* 
but  he  would  go  down  to  me;  and  so, 
without  ceremony,  and  without  my 
having  been  forewarned^  suddenly  dis- 
oovered  me,  diggiog  in  my  cellar. 

**  Gold  digging,  sir  T* 

**Nay,  sir,"  answered  I,  starting,  **I 
was  merely — ahem  I — merely — I  say  1 
was  merely  digging— round  my  chim- 
ney," 

*•  Ah,  loosening  the  »Dil,  to  make  it 
grow.  Your  chimney,  eir,  you  regard 
ofi  too  small,  I  suppose  -,  needing  further 
development,  especially  at  the  top?*' 

"Sir!^*  said  I,  throwing  dowu  the 
spade,  ^^  do  not  bo  personal.  I  and  my 
chimney — '' 

**  Personal  V* 

**  Sir,  I  look  upon  this  chimney  less 
OS  a  pile  of  masonry  than  as  a  person- 
age. It  is  the  king  of  the  houfe.  I 
aiii  but  a  suffered  and  inferior  subject/' 


In  faot,  I  would  permit  no  gibes  to  bt 
cast  at  eitlier  myself  or  my  cMmney ; 
and  never  again  did  my  visitor  refer  to 
it  in  my  hearing,  without  couplins  scinie 
compliment  with  the  mention*  It  well 
desservcs  a  resspectful  consideration. 
There  it  stands,  solitary  and  a]one 
not  a  eouneil-of-ten  flues,  but»  like  liii 
jiacred  inrtjesty  of  Russia,  a.  unit  of 
autocrat. 

Even  to  me,  itft  dimensions,  at  timet, 
seem  iiicrediMc*  It  docs  not  look  sci 
big— nOi  not  even  in  the  cellar.  By  tlie 
mpro  eye,  its  magnitude  cmi  be  but  iiTi- 
perfectly  comprehended,  bec^u^o  ujily 
one  fiide  can  be  received  at  one  time  [ 
and  Bmd  md&  can  only  present  twelr©! 
feet,  Unear  measure-  But  then,  eaoli 
other  side  also  i^  twelve  feet  long ;  and 
the  whole  obviously  forms  a  square; 
and  twelve  times  twelve  is  one  hundred 
and  f<jrty-foiir.  And  so,  an  adequat© 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
chimney  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  a  sort . 
of  procesa  in  the  higher  matliematic 
by  a  methrid  some  what  akin  to  tbosfl 
whereby  the  snrpriiing  disiauoefi  of 
£3ced  stars  are  computed. 

It  need  hardly  be  siud,  that  the  wa 
of  my  house  arc  entirely  free  from  fir©-*' 
places.  These  all  congregate  in  the 
middle — in  the  one  grand  central  chim* 
ney,  upon  all  four  sides  of  which  are 
hearths — two  tiers  of  hearths— so  tliat 
when,  in  the  various  chambers,  my 
family  and  gtiests  are  warming  them- 
seives  of  a  cold  winter's  night,  just  be- 
fore retiring,  then,  though  at  the  timol 
thoy  may  not  be  thinking  eo,  all  their  ^ 
faces  mutually  look  towards  each  other^ 
yea,  all  their  feet  point  to  one  centre  ; 
and,  when  they  go  to  sleep  in  their  beds, 
they  all  sleep  round  one  warm  cbimnej^  „ 
like  so  many  Iroquois  Indians,  in 
woods,  round  their  one  hetip  of  embers.' 
And  just  as  the  Indiau^j'  fire  servoSj  not 
only  to  keep  them  conifortaVile,  but 
also  to  keep  off  wolves,  and  other 
savage  monsters,  so  my  chimney,  by  its 
obvious  smoke  at  top,  keepa  off  prowMng 
burglars  from  the  towns — for  what  bur- 
glar or  murderer  would  dare  break  into 
an  abode  from  whoie  chimney  issues 
fiuch  a  continual  smoke— betokening 
that  if  the  inmates  are  not  stirring,  ut 
least  fires  are,  and  in  case  of  an  abum, 
candles  may  readily  bo  lighted,  to  sajf  I 
nothing  of  muskets. 

But  stately  as  is  the  chimney — ye^ 
grands  high  altar  as  it  is,  right  worthy 
for  the  celebralioii  of  high  mass  be- 
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cariliiiak — yet  what  h  Uiere  perfect  m 
this  world  ?  Calus  Julius  C^^fart  bad 
tm  not  been  so  inordinate  1/  gTC<ai,  Uiey 
saj  that  Brattis,  Gasaiud,  Aiitooj,  and 
flie  restr  had  b^en  greater.  My  chim- 
Eiejt  were  it  not  so  mighty  m  it^  mag- 
nitude, mj  chambers  had  been  larger. 
How  often  has  my  wife  ruefully  ti>ld 
tne,  that  my  chimney t  like  the  English 
mristocracyt  cast*  a  contracting  shade 
all  round  it  She  a  vera  that  endless 
dome^tio  inconveniencea  arise — ^more 
particularl/  from  the  chimney^is  Btub* 
bom  eeotral  locality.  The  grand  ohjec- 
tion  with  her  i^,  that  It  etaud^  midway 
in  the  place  where  a  fine  en  trance -hiill 
ought  to  be^  In  truths  there  i^^  no  haU 
whatever  to  the  hou^^— nothing  but  a 
sort  of  square  landing-place,  as  jou 
enter  from  the  wide  fi:<»ot  door.  A 
rooniy  enough  landing-pkce,  I  admit, 
bat  not  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  a 
halL  Now,  as  ue  front  door  h  pre* 
dsely  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
hou^e,  inwards  it  faces  the  chimney* 
In  fact,  the  oppodie  wall  of  the  land- 
ing-place b  formed  solely  by  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  hence — owing  to  the  gradual 
tapering  of  the  chimney — ^is  a  little  less 
than  twelye  feet  in  width.  Climbing 
the  chimney  in  this  part,  is  the  princi- 
pal stair -case — which,  by  three  abrnpt 
tnnks,  and  three  minor  laud hig^ places, 
numnts  to  the  second  floor,  whi^re,  over 
the  firont  door,  runs  a  sort  of  narrow 
eaUefy ,  something  less  tbtm  twelve  feet 
Emg,  leading  to  chambers  on  either 
haul.  Tbi«  ^^ot,  of  course,  is  roiled  ; 
and  BO,  looking  tjown  upon  the  stairs, 
and  all  those  landing-places  together, 
with  the  main  one  atl)ottom,  res«?mblea 
not  a  little  a  balcony  for  musician d,  in 
eome  jolly  old  abodet  in  times  Eliza- 
B  bethas.     ShiJl  1  teU  a  weaknesfl!     I 

^^^^  oherish  the  cobwebs  there,  and  many  a 
^^^K  time  arrest  Biddy  in  the  act  of  brosh- 
^^^B  ing  them  with  her  broom,  and  haye 
^^^H  many  a  quarrel  with  mj  wifo  a^ad, 
^^^1  daughters  about  it. 
^^^^  How  the  ceiling,  so  to  spe^.  of  tlie 
^1^  place  whero  you  enter  the  house,  that 
^^^K  ceiling  is,  in  fact,  the  oeiling  of  the  se- 
^^^H  oofid  floor,  not  the  first  The  two  Hoots 
^^^H  are  made  one  here;  eo  that  ascend- 
^^^H  ing  this  turning  stairs,  you  seem  going 
^^^H  up  into  a  kind  of  soaring  tower,  or  lights 
^^^H  hoQse*  At  the  second  Tanditig,  midway 
^^^H  up  the  chimney,  is  a  mysterious  door, 
^^^H  entering  to  a  mysterious  closet ;  and 
^^^B  here  I  keep  mysterious  cordials'^  of  a 
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choice,  mysterious  flayor,  mad«  m>  bj 
the  constant  nurturing  oudvwbtle  ripen- 
ing of  the  chimney *s  gentle  heat,  dift- 
tilTed  through  that  warm  maisof  mason- 
ry. Better  for  wines  is  it  than  voy- 
ages to  the  Indias ;  my  chimney  itself  ■ 
tropic.  A  chair  by  my  chimney  in  a 
November  day  is  as  good  for  an  invalid 
as  a  bug  se&son  spent  in  Cuba.  Often 
I  think  bow  grapeij  might  ripen  agaioft 
my  chimney.  How  my  wiie^s  gerani*^ 
urns  bud  there  l  Bud  in  DectMnber. 
Her  e^gs,  too— caii*t  keep  them  near 
the  chimney,  on  account  of  hatching. 
All,  a  warm  heart  has  my  chimney* 

How  ofti'n  my  wife  was  at  me  about 
that  projected  grand  eu trance- htdJ  of 
hexs,  which  was  to  be  knocked  clean 
through  the  chimney,  from  on©  end  irf 
the  house  to  the  other,  and  astonish  all 
guests  by  i  ts  genero  as  am  pUtude «  ^  *  B  ut* 
wife,"  said  I,  "  the  chimney — <!oo!*id#r 
the  chimney  :  if  yon  demolish  the  foun> 
datioo,  what  is  to  support  the  super- 
structure V*  '*  Oh,  that  will  test  on  the 
second  floor***  The  truth,  is,  womin 
know  next  to  nothiug  about  the  realitiea 
of  archi  lecture.  Ho  we  vc  r,  my  wi  f  o  still 
talked  of  running  her  entries  and  parti- 
tions*  She  spent  many  long  nights  ela^ 
boratingher  plans ;  in  imagination  build- 
ing her  boasted  hall  through  the  chim- 
ney, as  though  its  higti  mightiness  wers 
a  mere  spear  of  sorrel-top.  At  last,  I 
gently  reminded  her  tliat,  little  as  abo 
might  fancy  it,  the  chimney  was  a  foct 
— a  sober,  substantial  fact,  which,  in  all 
her  plnnuings,  it  would  bo  well  to  take 
into  full  conjjideration*  But  this  wa* 
not  of  much  avaJL 

And  here,  respectfully  oraying  her 
permission,  I  must  say  a  few  wordf 
about  this  enter] i rising  wife  of  mine. 
Though  in  yeard  nearly  old  as  myself, 
in  spirit  she  is  young  as  my  little  sorrel 
tnnrc^  Trigger,  that  threw  m©  last  faU, 
What  is  eitranrdinary,  though  sba 
comes  of  a  rheumatic  family,  she  ia 
straight  as  a  pine,  never  has  any  aches ; 
while  for  me  with  the  sciatica,  I  am 
sometimes  as  crippled  up  as  any  old  apple 
tree.  But  she  has  not  so  much  m  n 
toothache.  As  for  her  hearing— let  ma 
enter  the  house  in  vny  dusty  boots,  and 
she  away  up  in  tlie  attic.  And  for  her 
sight — Biddy,  the  housemaid,  tells  othei 
peopie^s  housemaids,  that  her  mistrest 
will  spy  a  spot  on  the  dresser  straight 
through  the  pewter  platter,  put  up 
on  purpose  to  hide  it.  Her  faculties 
are  alert  as  her  limhs  and  her  senats 
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No  danger  of  my  spo«ac  dying  of  tor* 

ror,  Tae  longest  night  in  the  year  I've 
nowB  her  lie  aw&ke,  plaDnbg  her 
campaign  for  the  morrow.  She  Is  » 
f]  utiiral  projector.  The  m  axim^  *  'What- 
ever is.  13  right,**  is  nol  hers*  Her  tnax- 
im  ts,  Whatever  is,  is  wrong ;  and  what 
ii  01  ore,  must  be  altered  ^  and  what  ia 
litLlI  more,  muet  be  altered  nght  away. 
Dreadful  maxim  for  the  wife  of  a  dozy 
old  dreamer  like  mei  who  dote  on 
ieventh  days  aa  days  of  rest,  and  out  of 
a  sabbatical  horror  of  induatry,  wiU,  on 
a  week  day*  go  out  of  tnj  road  a  qunrter 
of  a  mile,  to  avoid  the  eight  of  a  mao  at 
work. 

That  matches  ore  made  in  heaven^, 
m^y  be,  bnt  my  wife  would  have  been 
just  Iho  wife  for  Peter  the  Great,  or 
Peter  the  Piper.  How  she  would 
have  Bet  in  order  that  huge  littered  em- 
pire of  the  one,  and  with  ijidefuiigable 
painstaking  picked  the  peck  of  pickled 
peppers  for  the  other* 

But  the  most  wonderftd  thing  ib,  my 
wife  never  thinks  of  her  end*  Her 
youthful  incredulity,  ub  to  the  plain 
theory  I  and  gtiJl  plainer  fact  of  death, 
burdlj  seema  Christian,  Advanced  in 
years,  as  she  knows  she  um&t  be,  my 
wife  seems  to  think  that  she  h  to  teem 
on,  and  bo  inexhaustible  forever.  She 
doesn't  believe  in  old  age.  At  that 
itranffe  promise  in  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
my  old  wife,  unlike  old  Abraham's, 
would  not  have  jecringly  laughed  with- 
in hersi^jf. 

Judge  how  to  njei  who,  sitting  in  the 
ofimfortable  shadow  of  my  chimney, 
smoking  my  comfortable  pipe,  with 
ashes  not  unwelcome  at  my  feet,  and 
ashes  not  unwelcome  all  but  in  my 
mouth ;  and  who  am  thus  in  a  comfort- 
able sort  of  not  unwekotne,  tboughi  in- 
deed, ashy  enough  way,  reminded  of 
the  ultimate  exhaustion  even  of  the  most 
fiery  life ;  judge  how  to  me  this  unwar- 
rantable vitalitpf  in  ray  wife  must  come, 
sometimes,  it  is  truCf  with  a  moral  and 
a  calm,  but  often er  with  a  breeze  and  a 
ruffle. 

If  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  in  wed- 
look  contraries  at  tracts  by  how  cogent 
a  fatality  must  I  have  t^sen  drawn  to  my 
wife !  While  »|>icily  impatient  of  pre* 
seat  and  past,  like  a  glass  of  ginger- 
beer  she  overflows  with  her  schemes ; 
and,  with  like  energy  as  she  puts  down 
lier  foot,  puts  down  her  preserves  and 
her  pickles,  and  lives  with  them  in  a 
♦ontinual  future ;  or  ever  fuU  of  expecta- 


tions  both  from  time  and  space,  is  over 
restless  for  newspapers,  and  ravenous 
for  letters.  Content  with  the  years  that 
are  gone,  taking  no  thought  for  tho 
morrow,  and  looking  for  no  new  thlnff 
from  any  person  or  quarter  whatever,  1 
have  not  a  single  scheme  or  expectation 
on  earth,  save  in  unequal  resistance  of 
the  uadue  encroachment  of  hers. 

Old  myself,  1  take  to  oldness  in 
things  ;  for  that  cause  mainly  lodng  old 
Montaigne,  and  old  cheese,  and  old 
wine ;  and  eschewing  young  people,  hot 
rolls,  new  books,  and  early  potatoes, 
aod  very  fond  of  my  old  claw- footed 
chair,  and  old  club-footed  Deacon  Whi let 
my  neighbor,  and  that  still  nigher  old 
neighbor,  my  be  twisted  old  grape-vine, 
that  of  a  summer  evening  leans  in  hli 
elbow  for  cosy  company  at  my  window- 
sill,  while  I|  withm  doors »  lean  o?teir 
mine  to  meet  his  ;  and  above  aU,  higli 
above  all,  am  fond  of  my  hrgh-mantled 
old  chimney.  But  she,  out  of  that  in- 
fatuate juvenility  of  hers,  takes  to  ncH^I 
thing  but  newness ;  for  that  cause  main- 
ly, loving  new  cider  in  autnmn,  and  in 
spring,  as  if  she  were  own  daughter  of 
Nebuchadne2;:ar,  fairly  raving  after  all 
sorts  of  salads  and  spinages,  and  more 
pardoularJy  green  cucumbers  (thou^ 
all  the  time  nature  rebukes  such  unsuit- 
able young  hankerings  in  so  elderly  a  | 
person,  by  never  permitting  such  things' 
to  agree  with  her),  and  has  an  itch  after 
recently-discovered  fine  prospects  (so 
no  grave-yard  be  in  the  background), 
and  also  after  S  we  den  bo  rgi  an  ism,  and 
the  Spirit  Rapping  phUoj^ophy,  with 
other  new  views,  alike  in  things  natural 
and  unnatural ;  and  immortally  hopefuU 
is  forever  making  new  flower- beds 
even  on  the  north  side  of  the  bouse, 
where  the  bleak  mountain  wind  would 
scarce  allow  the  wiry  weed  called  hard- 
hack  to  gain  a  thorough  footing ;  ft&d 
on  tlie  roaJd-sIde  sets  out  mere  pipe-stems 
of  young  elms ;  though  there  is  no  hope 
of  any  shade  from  them,  eicept  over 
the  ruins  of  her  great  granddaughter's 
grave* stones ;  and  won't  wear  caps,  but  ^ 
plaits  her  gray  hair ;  and  takes  the  In- 
dies* Magazine  for  the  fashions;  tmit 
always  buys  her  new  almanac  a  montli 
before  the  new  year ;  and  rises  at  dawn  ; 
and  to  the  warmest  sunset  turns  a  cold 
shoulder ;  and  still  goes  on  at  odd  hours 
with  her  new  course  of  history,  and  her 
French,  and  her  music ;  and  likes  young 
company;  and  offers  to  rid©  yottng 
oolts;  and  sets  out  young  suckers  In] 
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the  ordmrd  ;  and  has  a  spite  agdnst  my 
elbowed  old  grape-fme,  and  my  club- 
foot ed  old  neighbor,  and  my  claw -footed 
old  chmtt  and  abore  alii  high  above  oil, 
trould  fain  persecute,  mito  death ,  my 
high* mantled  old  chimnej*  B7  what 
p«rvcFso  magie,  I  a  thonBand  tiines 
thittlc,  does  such  a  rery  autumBal  old 
ladv  haTi©  sach  a  very  vemal  yoimg 
Hom  f  When  I  would  remonstrate  at 
timest  fihe  spins  round  ou  me  with, 
*'  Oh»  don't  you  gmmUlet  old  man  (ah© 
always  caEs  me  old  man]t  it's  I,  young 
I,  that  keep  you  from  itagtiattDg," 
Welti  I  suppose  it  is  so.  Yea,  after  all» 
these  things  are  well  ordered.  My  wife, 
as  one  of  ner  poor  relation  b,  good  soal» 
intimates,  ts  the  salt  of  the  eartK  and 
none  the  less  the  salt  of  my  sea,  which 
otherwise  were  unwholesome.  She  is  its 
monsoon,  too,  blowing  a  brisk  gale  oyer 
it,  in  the  one  steady  direction  of  my 
ehimneTi 

Not  insensible  of  her  snpenor  ener- 
gies, my  wife  has  frequenUy  made  me 
propositions  to  take  npon  herself  all  the 
reepon^ibilities  of  my  afimirs*  She  is 
desirous  that,  domestically,  1  should  ab- 
dicate; that,  renouncing  further  ride, 
like  the  Tenerable  Charles  V«,  I  should 
retire  Into  some  sort  of  monastery* 
But  indeed,  the  chimney  eicepted*  I 
hove  little  authority  to  lay  down.  By 
my  wife^s  ingenious  appli cation  of  the 
principle  that  certiiin  things  belong  of 
right  to  female  jurisdiction*  I  find  my- 
self, through  my  easy  compHauees^  in- 
seualbly  stripped  by  degrees  of  one 
mascubne  prerogative  after  another.  In 
A  dream  I  go  about  my  fields,  a  sort  of 
laay,  happy  go -lucky,  good- for- notbine, 
loafing,  old  Lear.  Only  by  some  sad- 
den revelation  am  I  reminded  who  is  over 
me ;  as  year  before  last,  one  day  seeing 
in  one  comer  of  the  premises  fresn 
deposits  of  mysterious  boards  and  tim- 
bersi  the  oddity  of  the  incident  at  length 
begat  serious  meditation*  "  Wife/' 
said  I,  ^*  whoie  boards  and  timbers  are 
tiiose  I  see  near  the  orchard  there  ?  Do 
you  know  any  thing  about  them,  wife  I 
Who  put  them  there  ?  You  know  I  do  not 
Ske  the  neighbors  to  use  my  land  that 
way;  they  should  ask  permisaioafirat.** 

She  regarded  me  with  a  pitying 
^mile. 

**  Why,  old  man.  don't  you  know  I 
am  building  a  new  bam  ?  Didn^t  ysu 
know  that^  old  man  I" 

Ty s  is  the  poor  old  lady  that  was  ao- 
eSHtng  ma  of  tyrannizing  over  her. 


To  reitira  now  to  the  chimney.  Up- 
on being  Bssuted  of  the  futility  of  her 
proposed  hall,  so  long  as  the  obstaokt 
remained,  for  a  time  my  wife  was  for  a 
modl6ed  project.  But  I  could  nCYOf 
exactly  comprehend  it.  As  for  as  I 
could  see  tnrough  it,  it  seemed  to  in- 
volve the  general  idea  of  a  sort  of  irregu- 
lar archway,  or  elbowed  tunnel,  whtoh 
was  to  penetrate  the  chimney  at  soma 
convenient  point  under  the  staircase, 
and  carefully  avoiding  dangerous  con- 
tact with  the  fire-places,  and  particular- 
hr  steering  clear  of  the  great  interiofr 
flue,  was  to  conduct  the  enterprisiiig 
traveler  from  the  front  door  all  the  way 
into  the  dining-room  in  the  remote  rear 
of  the  mansion.  Doubtless  it  was  a 
bold  stroke  of  genius,  that  plan  of  hers^ 
and  §0  was  Nero's  when  he  schemed 
his  grand  canal  through  the  Istthmus  of 
Corinth.  Nor  will  I  take  oatb»  that, 
had  her  project  been  acoompUshedt 
then,  by  help  of  lights  hung  at  judicious 
intenrals  through  the  tunnel,  some  Bel- 
zoni  or  other  might  have  succeeded  in 
future  ages  in  penetrating  through  thd 
masoniy,  and  actually  emerging  into  the 
dining-room,  and  once  there,  it  would 
have  been  inhospitable  treatment  of 
such  a  traveler  to  have  denied  him  & 
recruiting  meal* 

But  my  bustling  wife  did  not  restrict 
ber  objections,  nor  in  the  end  confine 
her  proposed  alterations  to  the  first 
floor,  Uer  ombitioEi  was  of  the  mount* 
ing  order.  She  ascended  with  heir 
schemes  to  the  second  floor,  and  go  to 
the  attic*  Perhaps  there  was  some 
small  ground  for  her  discontent  with 
things  as  they  were.  The  truth  is, 
there  was  no  regular  passage-way  up 
stairs  or  down,  unless  we  again  except 
that  htde  orchestra- gallery  before  meU' 
tioned.  And  all  this  was  owing  to  the 
chimney,  which  tny  gamesome  spouse 
seemed  de spitefully  to  regard  as  the 
bully  of  the  house.  On  ail  its  four 
sides,  nearly  aU  the  chambers  sidled  up 
to  the  chimney  for  the  benefit  of  a  fire* 
place.  The  chimney  would  not  go  to 
them  \  they  must  needs  go  to  it.  The 
consequence  was,  almost  every  room, 
like  a  philosophic-al  system,  was  in  it^ 
self  an  entry,  or  passage-way  to  other 
rooms,  and  systems  of  rooms — a  whole 
suite  of  entries,  in  fact.  Going  through 
the  house,  you  seem  to  be  forever  going 
somewhere,  and  getting  nowhere*  it 
is  like  losing  one^s  tali  in  the  woods ; 
round  and  round  the  cbiomey  you  go. 
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Vkd  If  jou  wnTe  at  all,  it  is  just  wBere 
you  staTtcd,  and  so  you  be^ui  fLgaiu^  and 
again  get  qq  where.     Id  deed — tbough  I 
^wr  It  not  in  the  waj  of  fault- fiudicg  at 
-«it-^never  was  there  so  labyrintbiuo  an 
abode.     Guests  will  tarrj  with  me  seve- 
ral vreeks  and  everj  now  and  iheni  be 
■sew  astonislied   at  some  unforeseen 
apartment. 
I      *Vh6  puzzling  nattiro  of  the  mansloDt 
[l^aultbgfroja  the  chimnej,  is  peculiar- 
I  Ij  noticeable  in  tho  dining-room,  which 
f  lias  no  less  than  nine  doors,  opening  in 
all   directions,   and   into   all  sorta    of 
places.  A  stranger  for  the  first  time  en- 
tiring  thb  diniog-room,  and  naturally 
taking  no  special  heed  at  what  door  ho 
entered,  will,    upon    rising  to   depart, 
oommit  the  strangest  blunders,     Sucli, 
for  instance,  as  opening  the  first  door 
that  CDtnea  bandj,  and  finding  tdanself 
^daling  up  itatrs  bj  the  back  passage* 
ifUiulting  that  doori  he  will  proceed  to 
rinother,  and   bo  aghast  at  the   cellar 
I  ▼awning  at  bis  feet.     Trying  a  third, 
[  lie  Borp rises  the  housemaid  at  bet  work* 
I  in  the  endi  no  more  reljing  on  his  own 
*  unaided  efforts,    be   procures  a  trusty 
guide  in  some  passing  perijon,  and  in 
good  time  suoaessfnlly  emerges*     Per* 
Etips  as  curious  a  blonder  as  any,  was 
thut  of  a  certain  stylish  young  gentle- 
man, a  great  exq^ulsite,  in  wboso  judl- 
do  us  eyes    my    daughter    Anna    had 
&and  GspBcicJ  favor.     He  called  upon 
I  liia  young  lady  one  oveningi  and  found 
llor  alono   in   the  dining-room  at  her 
needle -work.     He  stayed  rather  late; 
and  after  abundano«  of  superfine  dis^ 
onurae,  all  the  while  retainm^  his  bat 
and  oane,  modo  bis  profuse  adieus,  and 
with  repeated  graceful  bows  proceeded 
to  depart,  after  the  fashion  of  courtiers 
fisom  the  Queen,  and  by  so  doing,  open- 
mg  a  door  at  random,  with  one  band 
tiloced  behind,  very  effectually  suceeed- 
•d  in  backing  bimself  into  a  dark  pan- 
tey,  wliere  ho  carefully  shut  himself  up, 
poadeiiug  there  was  no  light  in  the  en- 
try.    After  several  strango  noises  as  of 
%.  cat  among  the  crockery,  be  reappear- 
ed through  the  same  door,  looking  un- 
commonly crest-fall  en,  and*  with  a  deep- 
ly embarrassed  air,  requested  my  daugb- 
I  ter  to  designate  at  which  of  the  nine  be 
I  tghonld  find  exit.  When  the  mischievous 
ana  tnld  me  the  story,  she  said  it  was 
f  ipnrprising  how  unaffected  and  matter- 
[  <if-fivct  the  young  gentJeman's  manner 
was  after  bis  reappearance*      He  was 
more  candid  than  over,  to  be  sure ;  bav* 


ing  inadvertently  thrust  bis  white  kida 
into  on  open  drawer  of  Havana  sugar, 
under  Hie  impression,  probably »  th^ 
being  what  they  CEill  ^^  a  sweet  Jellnwe" 
bis  route  might  possibly  lie  in  tlmt 
direction- 

Another  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  chimney  is,  the  bewilderment  of  m 
guest  in  gaining  bis  chamber,  many 
strange  doors  lying  between  him  and  it. 
To  direct  bim  by  finger-posts  would 
look  rather  queer ;  and  just  as  queer  to 
bim  to  be  knocking  at  every  door  on 
bis  route^  like  London's  city  guest,  tl>a 
king,  at  Temple  Bar« 

Now,  of  all  these  tbinga  and  many, 
many  more,  my  family  eontinuaUy  com- 
plained. At  last  my  wife  came  out 
with  her  sweeping  proposition— in  toto 
to  abolish  the  chimney* 

'*  What !"  said  I,  "  abolish  the  chim- 
ney ?  To  take  out  the  back -bone  of 
anything,  wife,  is  a  baEardoua  offiur^ 
Spines  out  of  backs»  and  obinmeys  out 
or  houses,  ore  not  to  be  taken  liku 
frosted  lead* pipes  hom  the  ground- 
Besides,*^  added  I,  ^^  the  cbiamey  is  the 
one  grand  permanence  of  this  abode. 
If  undisturbed  by  innovators,  then  in 
future  ages,  when  all  the  bouse  shall 
have  crumbled  from  it,  this  chimney' 
will  still  survive — a  Bunker  HiU  monu- 
ment. No,  no,  wifoi  I  ean't  aboUsb  my 
back- bone*" 

So  said  I  then*  But  who  is  sure  of 
liimself,  especially  an  old  man,  wtlli 
both  wife  and  daughters  ever  at  bis  eU 
bow  and  ear  ?  In  time,  I  was  persuaded 
to  think  a  little  better  of  it ;  in  abort,  to 
lake  tbe  matter  into  proHminary  consi- 
deration* At  length  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
master^mason — a  roagb  sort  of  architect 
— one  Mr.  Scribe,  was  summoned  ta  a 
CO  D  fer ence »  I  f or mally  in  troduce  d  Iueh  te 
my  chimney.  A  previous  introduction 
from  my  wife  had  introduced  him  to  my- 
self* He  bad  been  not  a  little  employed 
by  that  lady,  b  preparing  plans  aad  ea- 
timates  for  some  of  her  extensive  opera- 
tions In  drainage.  Having,  with  muck 
ado,  eitorted  from  my  spouse  t^e  pro- 
Euise  that  sbe  would  leave  us  to  an  un^ 
molested  survey,  I  began  by  leading 
Mr.  Scribe  down  to  the  root  of  the  mat^ 
ter,  in  the  cellar.  Lamp  in  hand*  I 
descended ;  for  though  up  stairs  it  was 
noon,  below  it  was  night. 

We  seemed  in  the  pyramids ;  and  I, 
with  one  hand  holding  my  lamp  over 
head,  and  with  the  other  pointing  out» 
in  the  obscurity,  the  boar  maas  of  tlui 
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cliimQeyf  seamed  some  Arab  gnidef 
ibowTDg  the  oob  webbed  mausoloam  of 
the  gretkt  god  Apis. 

**Thjs  ia  a  most  reraaiiiablB  stme- 
tare»  iir/''  iaid  tbe  majt«r^iniLsoii$  after 
long  contcmpliitiiig  it  in  silencer  *^  a 
inost  remarkame  a  tract  are  t  sir." 

"  Yea,"  said  I  oompboentlj,  **  eyety 
one  says  00.'* 

•^*  Bat  large  as  it  appears  sbore  ibs 
100ft  I  woald  not  have  infeiTed  H^ 
ma^itttde  of  this  foundatioix*  sir/'  ey«- 
log  it  critically, 

Thta  taking  otit  bta  mle,  he  mea* 
eared  iL 

**  Twelv©  feet  square ;  00 e  hundfed 
and  fortj'foar  square  feet.'  aiff  tbii 
house  woold  appeaf  to  hare  hoen  boilt 
simply  for  the  aocommodatioii  of  joor 
cbimnej/* 

**  Yes,  my  chimney  ood  me*  Tell  me 
caadidlyi  now/*  I  added,  **  would  j^ou 
have  eucb  a  famous  chimney  aboUsb- 
ed !" 

^^  I  wouldn't  have  it  in  a  hoaae  of 
mitie,  sir,  fur  a  ^ft,'*  was  the  reply. 
**  It^A  a  losing  a^air  altogi^theT*  sir.  Do 
you  knowt  sir,  that  iu  retaining  this 
chimney f  yoa  are  losing,  not  only  one 
handred  &ad  forty-four  square  feet  of 
good  ground,  but  likewhe  a  consider* 
able  interest  upon  a  considerable  prin^ 
cipal  ?" 

**How7" 

♦•  i.ook,  eirt"  laid  ho,  taking  a  bit  of 
red  chalk  from  bis  pocket,  and  fignring 
aguinst  a  whitewashed  walli  **  twenty 
times  eight  h  so  and  ao  ;  then  forty- two 
times  thirty-nine  ia  ao  and  ao-^nt  it, 
air  ?  Well,  add  those  together,  and  sub^ 
tract  this  here*  then  that  makes  so  and 
BO,^'  BtiU  chalking  away. 

To  be  brief^  after  no  smaU  ciphering, 
Mr.  gcdbe  informed  me  that  my  chim- 
ney contained^  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
how  many  thousand  and  odd  Tolaahfe 
bricks. 

•*  No  mora/'  said  I  fidgeting.  ''Pray 
now,  let  QS  haye  a  bok  above. '^ 

In  that  upper  zone  we  made  two 
more  eircumnavi Rations  for  the  first  tmd 
second  floors*  That  done,  we  stood 
together  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  stairway  by 
the  front  door;  my  hand  upon  the  knob, 
and  Mr.  Scribe  hat  in  hand* 

"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  a  sort  of  feel- 

I  his  way,  and,  to  help  himself,  fum- 
r  with  hia  hati  **  weU,  sir,  I  think  it 
can  be  done.'* 

"  What,  prayt  Mr,  Scribe ;  tohat  can 
be  donel'' 


''  Tour  chimney,  sir ;  it  con  witho«l 

rttshuess  be  removed,  I  think/* 

**  /  will  think  of  it  too,  Mr*  3erih«,'* 
said  I,  turning  the  knob,  and  bowing 
him  towards  the  open  space  withontt 
'^  I  will  think  of  it,  sir;  it  demandt 
consideration ;  much  obliged  to  ye ; 
good  morning,  Mr,  8cribe**' 

**  It  is  oil  orrangedj  then,'*  cried  my 
wife  with  great  gle^  bursting  from  ttis 
mghest  room. 

**  When  will  ^ej  begin  V*  demanded 
my  daughter  Julia. 

**  To-morrow  V"  asked  Anna. 

**  Patiencef  patieece,  my  desjs,^'  said 
I,  **  such  a  big  chimney  is  not  to  bo 
abolished  in  a  minute.*^ 

Next  morning  it  began  again, 

''  You  remember  the  chimney/*  said 
my  wife* 

**  Wife,'*  said  I,  **  it  ia  never  out  of 
my  house,  and  never  out  of  my  mind." 

**  But  when  h  Mr.  Scribe  to  begin  (0 
pnll  it  down  ?  '*  asked  Anna. 

"Not  to-day,  Anna,**  said  L 

"  JVhen^  then  !^*  demanded  Julia,  in 
alarm. 

Now,  if  this  chimney  of  mine  was, 
for  size,  a  aort  of  belfry,  for  ding-  dong- 
ing  at  me  about  it,  my  wife  and  dauph^ 
tera  were  a  sort  of  bells,  always  chim- 
ing together,  or  taking  up  each  other's 
melodies  at  eveiy  pause,  my  wife  the 
key-clapper  of  afU  A  very  sweet  ring- 
ing, and  pealing,  and  chiming,  I  eon* 
fess  ;  but  then,  the  most  pUvctt  of  bells 
may,  sometimes,  dismally  toll,  as  well 
as  merrily  play<  And  as  tondmig  the 
subject  in  question,  it  became  so  now^ 
Perceiving  a  strange  relapae  of  opposi* 
tion  in  me,  wife  and  daughters  began  a 
soft  ^d  dirge- like^  melaiucholy  tolling 
over  it. 

At  length  my  wife,  getting  much  ei- 
dted,  declared  to  me,  with  pointed  fin- 
ger, that  so  long  as  that  chimney  stood, 
§he  should  regora  it  as  the  monument  of 
what  she  called  my  broken  pledge.  Bat 
finding  this  did  not  answer,  the  next 
day,  she  gave  me  to  understand  that 
either  she  or  the  chimney  must  quit  th« 
house. 

Finding  matters  coming  to  such  ft 
pass,  I  and  my  pipe  philosophised  ov«r 
them  awhile,  and  finally  concluded  be- 
tween us,  that  tittle  as  our  hearts  went 
with  the  plan,  yet  for  peace*  sake,  I 
might  write  out  tiie  chimney's  deatli- 
worront,  and,  while  my  hand  was  in, 
scratch  a  note  to  Mr,  Scrihe. 

Considaring  that  I,  and  my  chimoeyt 
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aad  mj  pipet  from  having  boen  so  much 
togDtberj  were  three  great  cronies,  tho 
fftoUity  with  which  mj  pipe  coaseDted 
to  a  project  »o  futd  to  the  goodliest  of 
our  trio  ;  or  rather,  tbe  way  in  which  I 
and  mj  pipe,  in  BeoTet,  conspired  to- 
gi&tbcr,  as  it  were,  against  our  unsuspi- 
mooflold  comrade — this  may  seem  rather 
atrttng«i  if  not  suggestive  of  sad  re- 
flections upon  us  two.  But,  mdeed, 
we,  sona  of  clay,  that  is  my  pip^e  and  If 
are  no  whit  better  than  the  rest  Far 
from  ua,  Indeed,  to  have  volunteerod 
the  hetrayal  of  our  crony.  W©  are  of 
a  peaceable  nature,  too.  But  that  love 
of  peace  it  waa  which  made  us  false  to 
a  mutual  friend,  as  soon  aa  his  cause  de- 
m&tidcd  a  vigorous  vindiaation.  But  I 
rejolee  to  add,  that  better  and  hraver 
though ta  soon  returned,  as  will  now 
briefly  be  set  forth. 

To  my  note,  Mr,  Scribe   replied  in 


Onoo  more  we  made  a  survey,  mo^inly 
now  with  a  view  to  a  pecuniary  o.^timate* 
"  I  will  do  it  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars,^* said  Mr.  Scribe  at  l&stt  again  hat 
in  liund^ 

*»  Very  wolK  Mr,  Scribe,  I  will  think 
of  it,*'  replied  I,  again  bowing  him  to 
the  door. 

Not  an  vexed  by  this,  for  the  second 
.time,    nnexpeoted  responao,    again   he 
^withdrew,  and  from  my  wife  and  dangh- 
terK  iigain  burst  the  old  exclamations. 

Tlio  truth  is,  resolve  how  I  would,  at 
the  last  jiijiolt  I  and  my  chimney  could 
not  Ihj  purled. 

**  So  Holof ernes  will  have  his  way, 
never  mind  whose  heart  breaks  for  it," 
eaid  my  wife  next  morning,  at  break- 
fast, In  that  half- didactic,  half- reproach- 
ful way  of  hor«,  which  is  harder  to 
bear  than  her  most  energetic  assault, 
Holofurnes,  too,  i^  with  her  a  pet  name 
for  ntjy  fell  domestic  despot*  So, 
whcnevi-'r,  against  her  most  ambitious 
innovations,  those  which  saw  me  quite 
across  the  graiut  I,  as  in  the  preient 
Stance,  «taud  with  however  little 
itaadfaitness  on  the  defence,  she  is  sure 
to  call  me  Holofernes,  and  ten  to  one 
takes  the  first  opportunity  to  read  aloud, 
with  a  suppressed  emphasis,  of  an  even- 
ing, the  first  newspaper  paragraph  about 
Eflome  tyrannic  day- laborer,  who,  after 
being  for  many  years  the  Caligula  of 
Ms  family,  ends  by  beating  his  long- 
luffering  spouse  to  death,  with  a  garret 
door  wrenched  off  its  hinges,  and  then, 
pitching  his  little  innocents  out  of  the 


window,  suicidally  turns  inward  towards 
the  broken  wall  scored  with  the  but* 
cherts  and  baker's  biiii,  and  &o  rushes 
headlong  to  his  dreadful  accounL 

Nevertheless,  for  a  few  daj^s,  not  a 
little  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  no  further 
reproaches,  An  intense  cahn  pervaded 
my  wife,  but  beneath  which,  as  in  the 
sea,  tliere  was  no  knowing  what  por* 
teutons  movements  might  be  going  on. 
She  fi'equently  went  abroad,  and  in  a 
direction  which  I  thought  not  nn^spi- 
cious  ;  tiamoly,  i^i  tlje  direction  of  New 
Petra,  a  grimn-like  house  of  wood  and 
stuccoi  m  the  highest  style  of  orna- 
mental art,  graced  with  four  chimneya 
iu  the  form  of  erect  dragons  Bpontaig 
smoke  from  tlieir  nostrila ;  tlie  elegant 
modem  residence  of  Mr.  Scribe^  whiob 
he  had  built  for  the  purpose  of  a  stand- 
ing advertisement,  not  more  of  hi^  taste 
as  an  ai'chiteett  than  his  aoUdi^  aa  a 
master-mason. 

At  last,  smoking  my  pipe  one  mom^ 
ing,  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  mj 
wife,  with  an  air  unusually  quiet  for  her, 
brought  me  a  note*  At  I  have  ao  oor- 
respondents  except  Solomon,  with  whom, 
in  his  sentiments,  at  least,  I  entindy 
correspond,  the  note  occasioned  me 
some  tittle  Bur prise,  which  was  not  di^ 
minished  upon  reading  the  following : — 

"NXW  PiTBA,  April  lift. 

**  Snt  :■ — During  my  last  examination 
of  your  chimney,  possibly  you  may 
have  noted  that  I  frequently  applied  mj 
rule  to  it  in  a  manner  apparently  tmne- 
cessary.  Possibly  also,  at  the  same 
time,  you  might  have  observed  in  me 
more  or  less  of  perplexity,  to  whic1)» 
however,  I  refrained  from  giving  any 
verbal  expression* 

**  I  now  feel  it  obligatory  upon  me  to 
inform  you  of  what  wasthenbuta  dim 
suspicion,  and  as  such  would  have  been 
imwise  to  give  uttorancc  to,  but  which 
now,  from  various  subsequent  calcula- 
tions assuming  no  little  probability.  It 
may  be  important  that  you  should  not 
remain  in  further  ignorance  of. 

**  It  is  my  solemn  duty  to  warn  yoa* 
sir,  that  there  is  architectural  cause  to 
conjecture  that  somewhere  concealed  in 
your  chimney  is  a  reserved  space,  her- 
metically closed,  iu  short,  a  secMt 
chamber,  or  rather  closet.  How  long 
it  has  been  there,  it  is  for  me  impossiblo 
to  say*  What  it  contains  is  hid,  with 
itself,  in  darkness.  But  probably  a  se- 
cret closet  would  not  have  been  ^n* 
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tiived  except  for  mm&  exiraordin&rjr 
object,  wbemer  for  the  ooncealment  of 
treascu^i  or  what  other  purpose,  may  be 
lift  to  tho^  better  acquainted  with  the 
bistorj  of  the  bouse  to  giicts* 

**  But  enough  :  ifi  makLug  this  dis- 
cloenrev  sir,  mj  con  science  ia  eased^ 
Whatever  step  you  chf>o&e  to  take  upon 
it,  is  of  course  u  matter  of  indiffereuco 
to  me ;  though,  I  oonfess,  as  respects 
the  character  of  the  do&etr  I  cannot  but 
bhare  in  a  natorul  coriodity* 

^'TinstiQg  that  you  may  bo  guided 

aright«   in  aetenniuuig    whether    it  is 

Christian-Hko  knowingly  to  reside  iu  a 

house,  hidden  in  wbich  is  a  secret  oloset, 

'*  I  remain, 

**  With  much  respect, 
'*  Yours  very  huoibly, 
**  Hiram  Scribe,*' 

Bfy  first  thought  upon  reading  this 
note  was,  not  of  tbe  alleged  mystery  of 
Bianiifir  to  which,  attheout^t,  it  alluded 
— fbr  none  sticb  had  I  at  all  observed 
in  the  master  mason  during  his  suneys— 
but  of  my  late  kinsman,  Captaiu  Julian 
Dacres^  long  a  eliip -master  and  mer* 
chant  in  the  Indian  trade,  who,  about 
thirty  years  afo,  aod  at  the  ripe  b^  of 
ninety-,  died  a  Daehelort  and  in  this  very 
house,  which  he  had  built*  He  wa5  sup- 
posed to  have  retired  into  this  country 
with  a  large  fortune.  But  to  the  general 
surprise,  after  being  at  ^eat  cost  in 
building  himself  tius  mansion,  he  settled 
down  into  a  sedate,  reserved,  and  to  ex- 
pensive old  age,  which  by  the  neighbor's 
was  thought  all  the  better  for  his  lieirs  : 
but  lo  J  upon  opening  the  will,  his  pro- 
perty was  found  to  consist  but  of  the 
house  and  grounds,  and  some  ten  thou- 
■and  dollars  lu  stocks ;  but  tibe  place, 
b«ing  found  heavily  mortgaged,  was  in 
eoasequenoe  sold.  Gossip  hod  ita  day^ 
and  left  the  grass  qnietly  to  creep  over 
the  captain's  grave,  where  he  gtill  slum- 
bers in  a  privacj  as  unmolested  as  if 
the  billows  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  instead 
of  the  billows*  of  inland  verdure*  rolled 
over  him*  Still*  I  remembered  long 
ago,  bearing  strange  sol u dona  wbispered 
by  the  country  people  for  the  mystery 
involving  bis  will,  and,  by  reflci,  him- 
self; and  that,  too,  as  well  in  conscience 
aa  purse.  But  people  who  could  circu- 
late the  report  (which  they  did),  that 
Capteiin  Julian  Dae  res  had,  in  his  day, 
been  h  Borneo  piratCt  surely  were  not 
worthy  of  credence  in  their  collateral 
notions.  It  is  queer  what  wild  whimsies 
of  nuaors  will,  like  toadstools,  spring 


up  about  any  eccentric  stranger,  who, 
settling  down  amon^  a  rustic  populationt 
ke^s  quietly  to  himself.  Witli  some, 
inoffi9n8iven«8S  would  seem  a  prime 
cause  of  offense.  B  ut  what  chiefly  had 
led  me  to  scout  at  these  rumors,  par- 
ticularly as  referring  to  concealed  trea* 
sure,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the 
stranger  (the  same  who  razeed  the 
roof  and  tbe  chimney)  into  whose  hands 
the  estate  had  passed  on  my  kinsman^t 
death,  was  of  that  sort  of  character, 
that  had  there  been  the  least  ground  for 
those  reports,  be  would  speedily  hare 
tested  them^  by  tearing  down  and  rum- 
maging the  wadls. 

Nevertheless,  the  note  of  Mr.  Scribe, 
so  strangely  recalling  the  memory  of 
mpr  kinsman,  very  naturally  chimed  in 
With  what  had  been  mysterious,  or  al 
least  unezplainedi  about  him ;  vagua^ 
flasliLogs  of  ingots  united  in  my  mind 
with  vague  gleamlngs  of  skulls.  But 
the  first  cool  thought  soon  dismissed 
luch  chimeras ;  and,  with  a  eidm  smile,  I 
turned  towards  my  wife»  who,  meantimot 
had  been  sitting  near  by,  impatieiit 
enough,  t  dare  say,  to  know  who  CoaU 
have  tok^en  it  into  his  head  to  write  m« 
a  letter, 

**  Well^  old  man,**  said  she,  *♦  who  Is  it 
from,  and  what  is  it  about  P' 

**  Read  it,  wife,**  said  I,  handing  it 

Bead  it  she  did,  and  then — such  an 
eifilosion  I  I  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
scribe her  emotions,  or  repeat  her  ex- 
pressions. Enough  that  my  daughters 
were  quickly  called  in  to  share  the  ei- 
citement.  Although  they  had  never 
before  dreamed  of  such  a  revelation  as 
Mr,  Scribe's ;  yet  upon  the  first  sugges* 
tiou  they  instinctively  saw  the  extreme 
Ukelibood  of  it*  In  corroboration,  thej 
cited  first  my  kinsman,  and  second,  my 
chimney ;  allepng  that  the  profound 
mystery  involving  the  former,  and  the 
equally  profound  masonry  involving  the 
latter,  though  both  acknowledged  facts, 
were  alike  preposterous  on  any  other 
supposition  than  the  secret  closet. 

But  all  this  time  1  was  quietly  think* 
iug  to  myself  s  Could  it  bo  hidden  froDi 
me  that  my  credulity  in  this  instance 
would  operate  very  favorably  to  a  cer- 
tain plan  of  theirs  ?  How  to  get  to  tha 
secret  closets  or  bow  to  have  any  certain- 
ty about  it  at  all,  without  maluBg  such  fell 
work  with  the  chimney  as  to  render  ite 
set  destruction  smpeifltiousT  That  my 
wife  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  ohimne/i. 
it  needed  no  reflection  to  show ;  and  thai 
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Mr.  Scribe,  for  oil  hia  pretended  disin- 
tefesttfdness,  was  not  opposed  to  pocket- 
h^  five  biindred  dollEirs  by  the  opem- 
tion,  fteerned  eq  ually  evident.  That  m j 
wif&  bad,  tfi  secn^t,  laid  heads  together 
with  Mr.  Scribct  I  at  present  refrain 
from  aflRrming,  But  -when  I  consider 
her  enmity  tigainst  my  cbiDiney,  and 
the  steadiness  with  which  at  the  loftshe 
IB  wont  to  carry  out  her  BohamesT  if  by 
book  or  by  crook  she  can,  especially 
after  having  been  once  bafiled^  wh3\  I 
so&reoly  knew  at  what  Atop  of  hera  to 
ba  «urpri»ed. 

Of  f»ne  thing  only  was  I  resolved,  that 
1  and  my  chimney  should  not  badge. 

In  vain  all  protesta.  Next  morning  I 
went  out  into  the  road,  where  I  had  no- 
tioed  a  diabolical -loo  king  old  gaQdor» 
that,  for  its  doughty  eiploits  in  the  way 
0f  •cratch ing  into  forbidden  molosuresi 
had  been  rewarded  by  it«  ma^ster  with  a 
portentoui?!  four- pronged,  wooden  de- 
coration, in  tho  shapo  of  a  collar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garotte,  This  gander  I 
cornered,  and  rummaging  out  its  stiflFest 
qmlh  plucked  it,  took  it  homer  and 
making  a  stiff  pen,  Inscribed  the  follow- 
ing stiff  note : 

"CniM5ET  Sin£,  April  2, 
"Mr.  ScHiBE. 

**  Sin— For  j^onr  conjee  tar©,  we  re- 
turn you  out  joint  thaiUta  and  compli* 
ments,  and  beg  leave  to  assure  yon, 
tbttt 

"  Wc  shall  remoint 

**  Very  faitlifully, 

**  The  same, 
**  I  and  my  Chinmoy*" 

Of  course,  for  this  epistle  we  had  to 
endure  soma  prett;^  sharp  raps.  But 
having  at  last  explicitly  understood  from 
me  that  Mr.  Scribe's  note  had  not  alter- 
ed my  mind  one  jot,  my  wife,  to  move 
me,  among  other  things  said,  that  if  she 
remembered  aright,  there  was  a  statute 
placing  the  keeping  in  private  houses 
of  secret  closeta  oa  the  ^ame  imlawful 
footing  with  the  keeping  of  gunpowder. 
But  it  had  no  effect, 

A  few  days  aftor»  myspouso  changed 
ber  key. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  aU  were 
in  bed  but  ourselves,  who  sat  up,  one  in 
•ach  chimney-comer ;  ahe^  needles  In 
band,  indefatigably  knitting  a  aock  ;  I, 
pipe  m  mouth,  indolently  weaving  my 
▼apors. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  chill 
sights  in  autumn.  There  was  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  burning  low.    The  air  with- 
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out  was  torpid  and  heavy;  the  wood,  hy 
an  oversight,  of  the  sort  called  eoggj, 

"  Do  look  at  the  chimney,'*  she  be- 
gan ;  **  can't  you  see  that  eomelhin^ 
must  be  in  it  ?" 

"  Yes»  wife.  Truly  there  is  smokd 
in  the  chimney,  as  in  Mr.  Scribe^s 
note." 

**  Smoke  t  Yea,  indeed 
eyes,  too.  How  you  two 
sinners  do  emoke  ! — tliis 
chimney  and  you.** 

**  Wife»*'  said  I,  '*  I  and  my  chlmncT 
like  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  toeethfr*  it 
in  true,  but  we  don't  like  to  he  caUei] 
names." 

*^Kow,  dear  old  man^*^  eatd  she,  aofl- 
ening  down,  and  a  little  shifting  the 
subject,  **  when  you  think  of  that  old 
kinsman  of  yours,  you  know  there  must 
be  a  secret  closet  in  this  chinmey," 

**  Secret  nsh-hole,  wifo,  why  doa*t 
you  have  it  ?  Yes,  I  dare  aay  there  ia 
a  aecret  ash-hole  in  the  chimney ;  for 
where  do  all  the  ashea  go  to  that  we 
drop  down  the  queer  hole  yonder  V* 

*^*  I  know  where  they  go  to ;  I've  ' 
there  almost  as  many  times  ai  the  caL" 

'*  What  devUt  wift,  prompted  you  to 
crawl  into  the  a^h-hole !  Don*t  yom 
know  that  St.  Dunstan's  dovil  emerged 
from  the  ash-hole  ?  You  will  get  youx 
death  one  of  these  days^  exploring  all 
about  as  you  do.  But  supposing  tiiera 
be  a  secret  closet,  what  then  t  ** 

**  AVhat,  then  1  why  what  should  be 
in  a  secret  closet  but^ " 

'*I>ry  bonei,  wife/'  broke  in  I  with  a 
puff,  while  the  sociable  old  chinmey 
broke  in  with  another. 

''  There  again  I  Oh,  how  this  wretch- 
ed old  chimney  smokes,*'  wiping  ber 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  ^*  I^ve  no 
doubt  the  reason  it  smokes  so  isi,  be- 
cauie  that  secret  closet  iaterferes  with 
the  Hue.  Do  see,  too,  how  the  jama 
here  keep  fettling;  and  it's  down  hill  all 
the  way  from  the  door  to  tliis  heajrth. 
This  horrid  old  chimney  will  fall  on 
our  beads  yet;  depend  upon  itt  old 
manJ' 

*'  Y^es,  wife,  I  do  depend  on  it;  yea, 
indeed*  I  place  every  dependence  oa 
my  chimney*  As  for  itjs  settling,  I  liko 
it*  I,  too,  am  settling,  you  know,  ia 
my  gait  I  and  my  chimney  are  set- 
tling together,  and  shall  keep  settling, 
too,  tilh  as  in  a  great  feather-bed,  wo 
shall  both  have  settJed  away  cleaai  out  of 
sight.  Bui  this  secret  oven  ;  I  meoii^ 
SGcret  closet  of  yo  urSi  wtfi^  ;  where  ex- 
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aellf  do  jou  s  appose  that  n&eret  oloeet 

*  That  IB  for  Mr*  Scribe  to  eay.'* 

*  But  sappose  be  cannot  say  exactly; 
[what,  then?'' 

'Why  tben  be  can  proTe,  I  am  sitret 
I  Ib&t  it  must  be  soniewhare  or  oth«T  in 
jtbis  horrid  old  chimney.'* 

*  And  if  be  caa't  proT©  tbst ;  wbati 

**  Why  then,  old  man,'*  with  aattttely 
IT,  ^*  1  sball  £aj  little  inore  about  if 

"Agreed,  wife,''  returned  L  knock- 
ling  my  pipe-bowl  ag&ioEiit  the  jam,  ^^  and 
^Siow,  to^morrowf  I  will  a  third  time 
laend  for  Mr.  Scribe.  Wife,  the  scia- 
[iica  take^  me ;  be  bo  good  aa  to  put  this 
ipipo  on  tb^  manteL 
I      **  ^f  J^^  S^  ^^  stop-ladder  for  me^  I 

*  wiU.  This  sboeking  old  chimney,  this 
ttboifiinabte  old-fasbiouod  old  chimney 'a 
mmtek  are  so  bigb,  I  can't  reach  them/' 

No  opportunity,  however  trivialt  was 
OYeriooked  for  a  subordinate  fling  at  the 
pile. 

HerOt  by  way  of  inteodudion,  it 
aiiould  be  mentioned «  tiiat  besides  the 
fire-places  all  round  it,  the  chinmey 
ws^i  in  the  moat  hap- hazard  way,  ex- 
oavalod  on  each  floor  for  oertoin  curious 

•  0Qtr^f-the  way  cupboards  and  closets,  of 
tall  9orta  and  Hties,  clinging  here  and 
r^ere^  hke  nests  in  the  crotches  of  some 
|€ild  oak.     On  the  second  floor  these  clo- 

eto  waro  by  for  the  most  urregular  and 
Bpaos.  And  yet  thia  ahoiild  hardly 
baen  so,  eiiict  tha  tii^oiy  of  the 
«luiimey  waif  that  it  pyramidically  di- 
miniabed  an  It  aaoended.  The  abride* 
ment  of  its  square  on  the  roof  was  ob- 
Tious  enoogh ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  reduetiou  must  be  methcKhoally  grar 
duat^L^d  firom  bottom  to  top. 

•'  Mr.  Scribe,"  said  1  when,  the  next 

day»  with  an  eager  aj*pect»  that  indivi- 

..dual  again  came,  ^■^mjr  object  in  send- 

I  lag  fof  you  this  mommg  is,  not  to  ar- 

I  lango  for  the  demolition  of  my  chim- 

|<ieyi  nor  to  have  any  particular  convtir- 

fttton  about  it,  but  simply  to  allow  you 

/  reasooabla  fadKty  for  verifying, 

you  can,  the  conjecture   commum* 

[  Qah'd  in  your  note," 

Thoiigb  in  secret  not  a  little  crest* 
Ifidleo,  it  may  be,  by  my  phlegmatic 
flt^c^ption,  so  different  from  what  he 
I  tad  looked  for;  with  much  apparent 
I  alacrity  ho  commenoed  the  survey; 
[  throwing  opeu  the  cupboards  on  the 
first  floor,  and  peering  into  the  closets 
nn  the  tecond;  measuring  one  within, 


and  then  comparing  that  measurement 
with  the  measurement  without,  Re- 
moring  the  firebo&rdsf  he  would  gaze 
up  the  flues.  But  no  sign  of  the  hidden 
work  yet* 

Now,  ou  the  B«Goiid  floor  ih«  rooms 
were  the  most  rombUug  conceivable* 
They,  aa  it  wer©i  dovetailed  into  each 
o&er.  They  were  of  all  shapes;  not 
one  mathematieaMy  mjuare  room  among 
them  all — a  peculiarity  which  by  the 
master-mason  had  not  been  unobseryedi 
With  a  aignifloanl,  not  to  eay  portoi^ 
tons  eipression,  he  took  a  circuit  of 
the  chimney,  measuring  this  area  of 
each  room  around  it ;  then  going  down 
stairs,  and  out  of  doors,  he  measured 
the  entire  ground  area;  then  com- 
pared the  sum  total  of  all  the  areas  of 
all  the  rooms  on  the  second  fl<x»r  with 
the  ground  area ;  then,  returning  to 
me  tn  no  small  excitement,  announced 
that  there  was  a  diflerenco  of  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  odd  square  feet — 
room  enough*  in  all  conscience,  for  a 
secret  closets 

^rBut«  Mr.  Scribe,^'  ^d  I  stroking 
my  chin,  *'  have  you  allowed  for  the 
walls r  both  main  and  sectional  ?  They 
take  up  some  spacoi  you  know.** 

**  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that/^  tapping 
his  forehead ;  ^*  but."  still  ciphering  on 
his  paper,  **  that  will  not  make  up  the 
deficiency.** 

**  But,  Mr.  Scribe,  have  you  allowed 
for  the  recesses  of  so  many  fire-pkces 
on  a  floor,  and  for  the  fire- walls,  and 
the  flues ;  iu  ehort,  Mr>  Scribe,  have 
jrou  allowed  for  the  legitimate  chimney 
Itself-— some  one  hundred  and  forty* four 
square  feet  or  thereabouts,  Mn  Scribe  !" 

"  How  unaccountable.  That  slipped 
mf  mind,  too.^' 

*VDid  it,  indeed,  Mr,  Scribe?" 

He  faltered  a  little,  and  burst  forth 
with,  **  But  we  must  not  tUlow  one  hun- 
dred and  forty -four  square  feet  for  the 
legitimate  chimney*  My  position  is, 
that  within  those  undue  limits  the  secret 
closet  ia  contained.'* 

I  eyed  him  in  sileneo  a  moment; 
then  spoke : 

**  Your  survey  is  concluded,  Mr* 
Scribe ;  be  so  guod  now  as  to  lay  your 
finger  upnu  the  exact  part  of  the  chim- 
ney wall  where  you  believe  this  secret 
doset  to  bo ;  or  would  a  witch*haeel 
wand  aasiat  you,  Mr.  Scribe  t'* 

**  No,  air,  but  a  crow-bar  would,**  he, 
with  temper,  reji^ed 

Here,  now,  thought  I  to  myself,  tha 
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eat  kuDB  otit  of  the  hag*  I  looked  at 
bim  with  a  calm  glance ,  imdor  which 
hs  seemed  somewbat  [incasy.  More 
than  ever  now  I  ^uspectpd  a  plat.  I 
remembored  what  my  wife  had  said 
about  abidij>g  by  the  docisioD  of  Mr. 
Scsribo.  In  a  bland  way,  I  reBolved  to 
buy  up  the  decision  of  Mr*  Scribe. 

♦■^Sir,"  said  I,  "really,  I  am  mucli 
obliged  to  yoa  for  this  survey.  It  has 
qttite  set  my  mind  at  resL  And  no 
doubt  yoa,  too,  Mr.  Scribe,  must  feel 
much  relieved.  Sir,*'  1  added*  '*yoa 
have  made  three  viBits  to  the  chimney* 
With  a  business  man,  time  is  money t 
Here  are  fifty  dollari,  Mr,  Scribe, 
Nay,  take  it.  You  have  earned  it. 
Your  opinion  ia  worth  it.  And  by  the 
way,"^ — as  he  modestly  received  tho 
money — **  have  you  nny  objections  to 
eiT©  me  a— a— little  certificate — mme* 
Qiing,  say,  like  a  steam-boat  certificate « 
certifying  that  you,  a  competent  &ar* 
veyor,  have  surveyed  my  chimney, 
and  found  no  reason  to  believe  any  un^ 
Boundness ;  in  short,  any — any  secret 
closet  in  it.  Would  you  be  no  kind, 
Mr.  Scribe?" 

**  But,  but,  dr,'*  stammered  he  with 
honest  hesitation* 

"  Here,  here  are  pen  and  paper,** 
add  I,  with  entire  assurance. 

Enough, 

That  eveniog  I  had  the  certificate 
fifamed  and  hung  over  the  dining*rooni 
£re-place,  trusting  that  the  continual 
sight  of  it  would  loroyer  put  at  rest  at 
once  the  dreams  and  stratagems  of  my 
household. 

But,  no.  Inyetemtely  bent  upon  the 
extirpation  of  that  noble  old  chimney, 
still  to  this  day  my  wife  goes  about  it, 
with  my  daughter  Anna's  geological 
hammer,  tapping  the  wall  all  over,  and 
then  holding  her  ear  against  it,  as  I  hare 
^  sec^n  the  physicians  of  life  insurance 
companieij  tap  %  man's  chest,  and  then 
incline  over  for  the  echo.  Sometimca 
of  nights  she  almost  frightens  one,  going 
about  on  this  phantom  errand,  and  stiB 
following  the  sepulchral  response  of  tho 
chimney,  round  and  round,  as  if  it  were 
leading  her  to  the  threshold  of  the  se- 
ojret  cbset. 

**How  hollow  it  sounds,**  she  will 
hollowly  cry,  **  Yes,  I  declare,"  with 
an  emphatio  lap,  **  there  is  a  sec  ret 
closet  here.  Here,  in  this  very  spot. 
Hark!     How  hoUow !" 

**  P&ha !  wife,  of  course  it  is  hollow. 
WIlp  over  heard  of  a  soM  chimney  ?" 


But  nothing  avails*  And  my  daugli* 
tcrs  take  after,  not  me,  hut  their  mo* 
tber* 

Sometimes  all  three  abandon  tho 
theory  of  the  secret  closet,  and  return 
to  the  cenaine  ground  of  attack — the 
nnsightlmoss  of  so  cumbrous  a  pile, 
with  comments  upon  the  great  addi- 
tion of  room  to  Vie  gained  by  i^  demo- 
lition, and  the  fine  efieet  of  the  pro- 
jected grand  hall,  and  the  convenience 
resulting  from  the  ooUateral  running  in 
one  direction  and  another  of  their  vaii-^ 
ous  partitions.  Not  more  ruthlessty 
did  the  Three  Powers  partition  away 
poor  Poland,  than  my  wife  and  daugn^ 
ters  would  fain  partition  away  my^chim- 
ney. 

But  seeing  that,  despite  all,  I  and 
my  chimney  still  smoke  our  pipes, 
my  wife  reoccupies  the  grcmnd  of 
the  secret  closet,  enlarging  upon 
what  wonders  are  there,  and  wbot  a 
shame  it  is,  not  to  seek  it  out  and  explore 
it 

**Wife,"  said  I,  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  **  why  speak  mor©  of  that 
secret  closeti  when  there  before  you 
hangs  contrary  testimony  of  a  mastar 
mason,  elected  by  yourself  to  dedde. 
Be  side  8 1  even  if  there  were  a  secret 
closet,  secret  it  should  remain,  and  se* 
cret  it  shall.  Yes,  wife,  here  for  once 
I  must  say  my  say.  Infinite  sad  mis- 
chief has  resulted  from  the  ppofane 
bursting  open  of  secret  reoessas. 
Though  standing  in  the  heart  of  this 
house,  though  hitherto  we  have  aU 
nosUed  about  it,  unsuspicious  of  aught 
hidden  within,  this  cnimney  may  or 
may  not  have  a  secret  closet.  But  if 
it  have,  it  is  my  kinsman's.  To  break 
Into  that  wall,  would  be  to  break  into 
his  breast.  And  that  walUbneaking 
wisK  of  Mom  us  I  account  the  wish  of 
a  church-robbing  gossip  and  knave. 
Yes,  wife,  a  vile  eavea-dropping  var- 
let  was  Momus,** 

*'  Moses  ? — Mumps  ?  StuflF  with  your 
mumps  and  your  Moses  !" 

Tho  truth  is,  my  wife,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  cares  not  a  fig  for  my 
pliilosophical  jabber.  In  dearth  of 
other  philosophical  companionship,  I 
and  mj  chimney  have  to  smoke  and 
philosophise  together.  And  sitting  up 
so  late  as  we  do  at  it,  a  niighty  smoke 
it  is  that  we  two  smoky  old  pnilosophera 
make* 

But  mv  spouse,  who  likes  the  smok# 
of  my  tobaooo  aa  litHe  as  she  does  tlul 
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of  the  soot,  cAiTJes  cm  ber  wor  against 
both.  I  Uve  hi  continual  drpiid  lest, 
likt^  the  golden  bowl«  the  pipes  of  me 
end  my  chimney  sEall  yet  be  broken. 
To  stny  that  mad  project  of  my  wife's, 
naught  answers*  Or,  rather,  she  herself 
IB  incossantlj  aosn^enng,  incessantly 
besetting  mo  with  her  t^enibie  alacnty 
for  improTcment,  which  is  a  softer 
name  for  deetruotion.  Soarce  a  day  I 
do  not  £nd  her  with  her  tape-measure, 
measuring  for  her  ^rand  hall,  whilo 
Anna  holds  a  yard-stick  on  one  side, 
and  Julia  looks  approvingly  on  from  the 
other.  BIysterious  intimations  appear 
in  tlie  nearest  village  paper,  aigned 
"Claude,"  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
etmcture,  standing  on  a  certain  hill,  is 
a  sad  blemish  to  an  otherwise  lovely 
landscape.  Anonymous  letters  arrive^ 
threatening  me  with  I  know  not  whatj 
unless  I  remove  my  chimney.  Is  it  my 
wife,  too,  or  wbo^  that  sets  up  the  neigh* 
bors  to  badgering  mo  on  tJie  same  sub- 
ject, and  hinting  to  me  that  my  chim- 
ney, like  a  huge  elm,  absorbs  all  moist* 
ure  from  my  garden  ?  At  night,  alao, 
my  wife  will  start  as  faim  aleepi  pro- 
fessing to  hear  ghostly  noises  from  the 
secret  closet.  Assailed  on  &11  sides, 
and  in  all  ways,  small  peace  have  I  and 
my  chimney. 

Were  it  not  for  the  baggage,  wo 
would  together  pack  up,  and  remove 
from  the  country. 

What  narrow  escapes  have  been  ours ! 
Onoe  I  found  in  a  drawer  a  whole  port* 


folio  of  plans  and  es^mates.  Another 
time,  upon  retumiDg  after  a  day^s  ab- 
sence, I  discovered  my  wife  standing 
before  the  chimney  iu  earnest  conver- 
sation  with  a  person  whom  I  at  once 
recognised  as  a  meddlesome  architecta- 
ral  reformer,  who,  because  he  had  no 
gift  for  putting  up  anything,  was  ever 
intent  upon  pulling  down ;  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  having  prevailed 
upon  half-witted  old  folks  to  destroy 
their  old-fashioned  houses,  particularly 
the  cbimneyg. 

But  worst  of  all  was,  that  time  I  un- 
expectedly returned  at  early  morning 
from  a  visit  to  the  dty,  and  upon  ap- 
proaching tite  Louse,  narrowly  escaped 
three  brickbats  which  fell,  from  lugb 
aloft,  at  my  feet  Glancing  up^  what 
was  my  horror  to  see  three  savages,  in 
blue  jean  overaUs,  in  tho  very  act  of 
commencing  the  long- threatened  attack- 
Aye,  .  indeed,  thinking  of  those  tliree 
brickbats,  I  and  my  cuimney  have  had 
narrow  escapes. 

It  is  now  some  seven  years  since  1 
have  stirred  from  home.  My  city  friends 
all  wonder  why  I  dou^t  come  to  see 
them,  as  in  former  times.  They  tMnk 
I  am  getting  sonr  and  uusociaL  Some 
say  that  I  have  become  a  sort  of  mossy 
old  misanthrope,  while  all  the  time  the 
fact  is,  I  am  simply  standing  guard  over 
my  mossy  old  chimney  ;  for  it  is  re- 
solved between  me  and  my  chimney, 
that  I  and  mj  chimney  will  never  sur- 
render, 


ON    THE    FllS. 

DOWN  at  tho  end  of  tie  long,  dark  street, 
Years,  years  ago, 
I  sat  with  my  Bweet-heart  on  the  pier. 
Watching  the  river  flow. 

The  moon  was  climbing  tbe  sky  that  night. 

White  as  the  wintei^s  snow: 
We  kissed  in  its  light,  and  swcre  to  be  true— 

But  that  was  years  ago ! 

Onee  more  I  walk  in  the  dark  old  street, 

Wearily  to  and  fro ; 
Bnt  I  mt  no  more  on  the  desolate  pier, 

Watching  the  river  flow  < 
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A  STOET  OF  PABie  IH  THE  EiaHTEENTE  GSKTflRY. 


r""  waa  at  Chartroa,  m  Beauce,  that  1 
first  heard  of  Reatif  de  la  Bretone* 

The  joamey  from  Paris  to  Chftrtrea, 
by  Versailles  and  Mainlction,  and  Mme* 
de  Pompadour^s  Crecy,  andRambouillet, 
is  000  of  tho  pleasantest  excursionB 
possible*  All  too  way  you  traverse 
rich  and  tmiUng  com-fielda  ;  and,  aa  you 
sweop  by  tbo  old  chateauxt  a  visioa  of 
ttatety  dames  goes  with  rou—tbc  pomp 
and  glory  of  the  Grand  Moaarq,ue — a 
HkEigDificeoco  of  pnncesf  and  courtierSt 
and  poet-s> 

And  Charti"(?s  itself,  which  greets  you 
fi-om  afar,  with  its  twin  towerst  is  one 
of  the  most  iu  teres  ting  of  provincial 
cities.  It  has  been  famous  in  history, 
Tho  eoa  kin^  harried  it  a  thousand 
yearg  ago,  Eogllsh  Edwordi  smitti^n 
by  a  storm  which  '^reminded  him  of 
the  judgment  day,"  looked  from  Brc?- 
tigny  to  its  cathedral  towers,  and 
a  wore  to  givo  ^eaee  to  conqiiered 
France*  Within  its  waUs  the  wars  of 
the  League  wenj  ein2ed,  when  the 
crown  was  placed  upon  the  handsome 
head  of  Henry  of  Navarre* 

A  glorious  place  it  is,  that  old  catho- 
dral  ]  E  very  body  wh  o  care  B  abo  ut  su  oil 
matters  knows  well  its  high  renown; 
the  surpagsing  splendor  of  its  painted 
windows,  as  famous  for  thctr  glowing 
azure  as  those  of  Strasburg  for  their 
autumnal  gold  ;  the  mnjesty  of  its  pro- 
portions ;  the  vigorous  sweep  of  its 
arches»  each  one  of  which  might  find 
Mr.  Rusk  in  in  tests  for  a  book  of  ser- 
mons; tho  delicate  intricacy  of  its 
sculptured  work,  I  remember  it  now 
as  one  recalls  a  dream  bewildering 
with  multifarious  and  exquisite  details 
of  beauty. 

There  is  also  a  large  Inn  at  Chiirtre% 
with  a  dirty  court-yard  full  of  fowlit 
and  a  windy  salon,  which  is  ono  of  the 
worst  inns  m  the  world ;  and  a  bishop's 
house,  with  a  large  tin  mitre  oyer  the 
gateway. 

Wo  had  been  walking  aboat  the 
cathedral  in  a  whirl  of  wonder  and 
delight,  and  we  sat  down  on  two  little 
chairs  {for  the  use  of  which  we  paid 
two  sous  apiece  to  a  forlorn  old  lady^ 
in  a  veiy  clean  cap),  in  the  mat  nairet 
to  look  at  the  maze  or  labyrinth  of 
colored  marbles  in  the  pavement. 


In  and  out  th$  circles  wind  til!  the 
brain  reels  with  the  eye  in  follo^ng 
them. 

**  Once,"  said  Paul,  *^  tho  priests  uaed 
to  get  their  penitents  the  task  of  travel* 
ing  tlirough  th»j*  maze,  say  in  e  pray  era 
at  divers  stations.  It  was  held  to  hd  s 
substitute  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine/* 

**I  should  have  preferred  the  pil- 
grimage,"  I  paid,  Paul  touched  my 
ann*  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  proces- 
sion of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  coming 
througli  the  transept  before  us.  They 
were  all  well- dressed,  well-looking  per- 
sona, mostly  of  tlio  stronger  and  worser 
SC3U  But  in  tho  midst  of  them  walked 
an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  white,  and 
wearing  a  bridal  veil,  who  waa  BUjp- 
ported  by  a  grave,  white-headed  gentle- 
man, on  the  breast  of  whose  civilian's 
coat  blazed  half  a  dozen  stars^  and 
whose  gray  moustache  curled  as  fiercely 
as  that  of  an  Austrian  field-marsh^, 

**  Wliat  a  pair  of  lovers  I"  whispered 
Paul  to  mo;  *'the  bride  should  b« 
adorned  with  some  of  the  roses  from 
these  pillars,  that  bloomed  from  the 
sculptor' a  chisel  five  hundred  yeaim 
ago]'' 

I  scarcely  heeded  him,  for  there  was 
something  so  simple,  and  dignified,  and 
distinguished  ia  ^e  ancient  bride- 
groom^ s  carriage  and  face^  that  1  fell 
sure  some  history,  long  chilled  and 
dumb,  must  be  warming  into  life  again 
beneath  those  snowy  locks. 

The  party  advanced  to  the  high 
altar,  where  the  priest  awaited  them. 
The  solemnly  beautiful  marriage  ser- 
viee  of  Borne  began,  and  Paul  was 
sllentt  for  he  knew  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  witnessed  this  impressive 
ceremony, 

Paul,  as  he  listened,  scanned  the 
company ;  and,  when  all  was  onded^  he 
whispered  to  me,  **I  see  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department  here,  whom  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  and  I  will  find  out  all 
about  this," 

He  left  me,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned with  a  comely  porsonage,  who 
wore  the  eternal  red  ribbon  In  his  but^ 
ton -hole,  and  whose  closely-cut  iroa- 
gray  whiskers  clung  to  his  brown  cheekfl 
as  hehens  ding  to  the  brown  tmnk  of  r 
tree* 
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»  M.  h  Prifet  dii  D%arteinent  d'Eara 

«t  Loire  1" 

And  M,  le  Prtfet  took  a  UtUo  chair. 

**  Yeii"  h^  a  aid  to  Paul,  but  looking 
at  me,  *'yoa  are  right,  that  h  a.  roman- 
tio  &t<3rj.  The  Q£n£ral  h  Bometbing  of 
an  Am&dJa,  Fortj,  yes,  fifty  years  ago, 
ho  wuA  madly  m  love  with  Mademoiselle. 
Her  futher,  of  course i  was  rich,  the  gon 
of  a  firmier-ginirul—the  lover  hadn't 
A,  penny.  There  were  many  scenes  and 
many'  ttiors,  and  then  the  fatber  got  a 
diftliiinntic  appointment  from  the  First 
Consul,  and  went  awaj  with  his  daugh- 
ter to  Germany,  aiid  married  her  there 
to  somebody  with  a  name  as  long  as  bis 
pedigree,  and  the  lover  went  into  the 
army.  He  did  not  rise  eo  fast  as  out 
Miircoau,  whose  obelisk  you  can  see 
liere  La  our  vegetable  market — *  Soldier 
at  sixteen  years  of  age^  General  at 
twenty- three ;  diod  at  twetity-aeven  ;* 
but  he  rose  rapidly  enough,  wns  in 
Italy,  on  the  Rhine^  at  Au3tertit2»  at 
Jena,  at  Moscow,  at  Lignj.  He  never 
married*  Three  months  ago  he  went 
to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  met  the  old 
Counte^a  Von ,  There  was  are- 
cognition,  and  she  was  a  widi>w— -and 
the  denouement  you  have  witnessed  to* 
day.  He  is  a  brave  old  mnn^  and  in  our 
timest  when  to^moiTow  forgets  tt>'day, 
the  story  Is  not  without  interest" 

"  Quito  %  hi  Restif  de  la  Dretone  1" 
said  PauL 

*'  Not  precisely  1"  replied  the  Prefect 

*'  Le  G^n^ral is  a  gentleman,  and 

an  honest  man  I  Bat,  n'importe  !  you 
will  dine  with  me,  gentlemen  V* 

The  next  morning  saw  us  on  our  way 
back  to  Paris,  As  wo  thundered  ulongi 
alone  in  our  comfortable  carriage,  L 
turned  to  Panlf  and  said ; 

"  Who  was  Restif  de  la  Breton e^  of 
whom  you  spoke,  yesterday  T" 

Paul  laughed,  *^  Who  was  Eestlf  de 
la  Rretone?  How  long  will  it  be,  I 
wonder,  before  Bomo  peripatetic  Pa- 
risian ^  wandering  westward  in  search  of 
the  splendorg  and  the  sins  that  wQl 
tiiea  have  left  our  Boulevards  for  your 
Broadway,  and  to  whom  New  York  will 
then  be  what  Paris  is  now  to  Venetians, 

shall  aiikjuHt  such  a  question  about , 

or  -  ■ ",  or ^,  your  great  men  of  to- 
day»  whom  not  to  know,  living  in  your 
eonntry,  would  be  more  fatnl  than  to 
wear  bad  boots  1  Shall  tbe  lion,  then, 
be  remembered  no  longer  than  the 
hunter  !  Bestif  de  la  B  re  tone  !  Do  you 
mean  that  you  never  heard  of  him  ?" 


•'  Never  ia  my  life,  tlil  yesterday/ 

**  And  he  wrote  two  hundred  hooka  * 
And  Meroier — you  have  heard  of  Mer- 
cier?  Mercier  said  that,  excepting 
himself,  Restif  was  the  greatest  genius 
he  had  ever  known  ;  and  Restif  was  jsure 
that  his  system  of  tho  universe  was  fat 
superior  to  tbe  nonsense  of  Newton, 
and  the  clumsy  fancies  of  Buflfonr* 

♦'  But  telJ  me  about  him,"  I  said, 
'*  and  nover  mind  my  ignorance.  What 
made  you  think  of  him  yesterday  ?" 

**  You  had  better  rtiad  wbnt  Girard 
do  Nerval  has  written  about  ium,**  Paul 
replied  5  **he  has  made  a  r^imance  of 
his  history,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  ro- 
mance most  melancholy  and  most  sig- 
nificant Poor  Gerard  f  his  own  life 
was  a  romance  of  another  sort,  as  pure 
in  sentiment  as  that  of  Eestif  was  pol* 
luted*.  Girard  in  Paris,  with  his  dead 
love  in  hit  heai-t»  always  seemed  to  me 
like  a  Noctunie  of  Chopin,  played  by 
an  enthusiasrt,  in  a  busy,  glittering  half- 
room*'* 

'*  Rambouillet^  cinq  minutes  d*arr^t  V* 
cried  the  guard. 

♦^  Ah !  Rambouillot  f  *  said  Paul,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  "  Rambouil* 
let  !'^  and  his  voice  was  full  of  bitter* 
Bess,  **  Here  is  a  lovely  place.  They 
have  made  a  water-cure  esi^tabUshment 
of  it  now ;  but  all  the  water  in  Franca 
will  not  cure  the  nation  of  the  infection 
which  all  these  fine  people — now  dead 
and  gone— poured  into  its  veins.  We 
curse  the  memory  of  the  wicked  Pom* 
padour,  by  whose  chariot  a  king  of 
France  stood  bareheaded,  in  tlie  sight 
of  all  his  army ;  but  this  ugly  old 
Chateau  de  Rambouillet  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  it  all  I  And  Madame  de 
Main  tenon,  with  all  lier  piety  and  her 
prudery!  I  am  glad  selfish  old  King 
Louis  wouldn*t  let  her  have  a  screen  to 
keep  her  from  the  cold,  1  detest  them 
all!  I  hate  dirt  and  disorder;  but 
when  I  see  one  of  these  old  chateaux, 
I  think  with  more  complacency  of  the 
Place  de  la  Conccirdc,  and  the  guiUo* 
tine,  and  the  mad  fish  women,  and  the 
days  of  September  I" 

**Why,  Paul,  I  didn*t  know  you 
lived  in  the  Mountain,"  said  I»  as  he 
sank  bock  In  his  seat,  and  the  train 
moved  on, 

"  Neither  do  I  live  in  tbe  Mountain'*' 
be  answered,  vehemently  ;  **  but  I  love 
my  country ;  and  when  I  think  of  the 
days  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  my 
blood  boils  in  me*" 


**  Tkm  m&n  eher .'"  h&  CQntimied 
mfter  a  momentf  **  all  tbia  old  world  ia 
very  amusing  to  jou.  You  delight  in 
the  literary  pastels  of  dilettanti,  lilte 
SaiDto  Beuve  ;  you  rango  the  ffall©rie& 
and  fall  ia  lovo  with  the  piquaDt  ladies  of 
Watteau  rmd  Laiicret,  with  the  crayons 
of  Latour,  the  beauties  of  CbardiUj 
ecailing  tlieir  diabolic td  little  gmiles^ 
and  tinrtlpg  their  vivid  glances  at  you 
through  their  half-shut  eyes,  *  Ah  T 
you  cry,  •  how  becoming  that  powder 
waa ;  how  it  brought  out  the  roee- lights 
of  the  skin,  the  fine  vembg,  the  ueli- 
Oate  shadows  !^  and  then  you  rare  about 
the  petits  ^Qupers  ;  didn^t  you  try  three 
days  ago  to  drag  nre  off  into  the  Rue  do 
1* Arcade*  and  make  me  imnt  up  for  you 
^e  petite  maison  of  Soubise ;  of  Soubit^, 
that  Marshal  of  France  who  went  to 
ileep  and  lost  an  army ;  Soubise,  that 
prince  and  Christian  gentleman,  whose 
frescoes  and  whose  f^tes  put  Pompeii 
to  the  blush  ?  All  that  is  very  amusing 
to  yout  1  say»  You  see  it  all  through 
&  delicious  demi-jour  of  romance;  to 
you  it  is  a  spectacle  ;  to  us^  mon  cher, 
to  "US,  Frenchmen,  it  is  a  reality,  for 
which  we  are  payiug,  still  payings  not 
with  our  pence  only,  that  would  be  little, 
but  paying  with  onr  character,  our 
ti&tiirnal  instmots,  with  the  life  and 
fioul  of  our  people," 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Paul/*  I  answered, 
*»  you  don*t  quite  do  me  justice,  if  I 
enjo^  the  spectaclo  of  on  age  more 
brUliout  and  more  corrupt  than  any- 
thing in  hbtory  since  the  days  of  the 
decadence  of  Home,  don't  fancy  that  I 
abdicate  my  moral  sense*  or  that  I  for- 
get the  other  side  of  the  canvas;  the 
ugly  threads  behind,  that  show  all  gild- 
ing and  Ci>lor  in  the  front  of  the  tapes- 
try; the  misery  of  tho  wretches  who 
wove  them  in.  Your  Du  Barry dom  m 
Carlylo  calls  it^ *' 

•'And  admirably  well!"  cried  Paul* 

*^And  admirably  well/'  1  went  on, 
"  was  a  world  so  different  from  ours^ " 

"For  which  thank  God,  night  and 
day  1"  said  Paul. 

— "  that  it  fascinates  ns  like  the  story 
of  Lamin^like  the  legend  of  Circe " 

**  Like  the  legend  of  Circe,  precise- 
ly 1"  Paul  broke  in  agum.  '*  That  is 
the  phrase.  The  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  waa  bad  enough;  but,  after 
all,  King  Louis  XIY,»  small  of  heart 
as  he  was,  had  some  great  qualities, 
and  in  his  days  French  gentlemen  had 
not  forgotten  that  tliey  had  a  country 


and  a  God*  They  respected  some 
things  still— they  respected  gcuiua,  af- 
ter a  fashion^ — *^^7  respected  tho 
church,  and — well,  yes !  they  restpectpd 
women/' 

**WhiDh  was  more  than  could  be  said 
of  their  fathers,**  I  interrupted,  **  in  the 
days  of  Francis  the  First  and  Bran- 
tome/' 

*♦  Possibly  I"  Paul  rejoined ;  **  but,  no 
matter  t  When  the  Regent  came,  read* 
ing  Rabelais,  on  Christinas  eve,  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Louis,  and  Ijouis  XV-  lo 
Bien-Aim^f  who  beEeved  In  nothiii^ 
hut  his  fears " 

**  Give  the  Regent  his  due,"  said  I ; 
**he  had  las  Uttle  creed,  too.  You 
know  he  kicked  a  valet  for  speaking  of 
death  in  his  presence !" 

**WeJl,"  Pau]  resumed,  "in  thoaft 
times,  ail  Paris  was  an  island  of  CifO^. 
There  every  Venus  was  worshiped,  ex- 
cept Venus  Cloacina *' 

"And  Venus  Murcia,  tlie  stupid .'*'  I 
interposed. 

**  No !  1  do  not  except  her !"  answer- 
ed PquK  "Choderlos  de  Laclos,  and 
the  Hiirquis  de  Sade,  worshiped  her, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  grateful.  If 
their  abominable  books  were  less  stu* 
pid»  they  might  still  he  read.  Men  of 
genius,  men  of  characteft  men  of  feeL 
mg,  came  to  this  Aean  iUe,  from  the 
provinces ;  how  many  of  them  emulated 
the  example  of  Ulysses]  You  know, 
my  friend,  that  I  make  no  parade  of 
morahty  j  but,  when  I  think  of  the 
blight  which  the  gross  and  groveling 
temper  of  the  lust  days  of  tho  monarchy 
brought  upon  the  intellect  and  the  hesrt 
of  France,  I  sometimes  grow  warm,  and 
cease  to  be  indulgent  to  your  fancies 
for  that  rococo  old  world," 

"At  least,  then,  indulge  my  fancy 
for  n  cigar,"  I  answered,  laughing,  **for 
we  have  the  carriage  to  ouraclvea*" 

"  Why,  certaiuly,  mon  cher," 

"And  while  I  smoke,  pray  t^ll  me 
about  that  mjstarious  Restifi  I  shaU 
eoon  be  in  the  mood  of  listening,  for  to- 
bacco ifi,  as  one  of  our  old  poets  say i,  & 
plant  of  singular  use ;  which  gives  so 
excellent  an  edge  to  a  man*s  wit,  tb&t 
none  should  dare  to  take  it  hut  a  gentle- 
man;  therefore^  my  dear  Paul,  pro- 
ceed," 

^^Yes,"  he  answered,  "the  story  of 
Rflstif  is  still  more  apropos  of  the  de- 
cbmation  I  have  just  beeu  iuflieting  on 
you  than  of  j^esterday^s  marriage — that 
E (range  marriage  1    but     who    knowtl 
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more  rain  falla  ttooictiniei  in  M&j|btltftn 
in  November,  and  that  brare  old  genenal 
ma  J  h&T@  qoile  &s  loog  a  honej-iDoon 
aa  aome  joimg  coupler  we  Imvo  seeo  V* 

"Bat,  Resflf!*' 

"  Enfia  I  you  must  road  all  about  him 
in  poor  Gerard's  *  Cotjfidenoos  de  Nico- 
lasf  tbe  fact3  will  seem  to  jou  roman* 
tic  perbapa,  but  they  are  facts*  and 
well  establislied.  I  w^uld  soDd  yoa  ia 
tbe  Bi&graphie  UnwerselU^  but— it  U 
oao  of  our  miafortunos  in  France,  that 
our  pilUtioaJ  spites  and  hatreds  crawl  in 
eyerywber^,  even  into  our  liti^rature.  I 
will  sketch  Gerard's  picture  for  you, 
^m  memoiy*  Yoti  will  see  that  Hefftif 
waa  one  of  the  victinis  of  that  Circe  * 
whose  laureate  was  Grecourtf  and 
whose  painter  was  Boucher* 

"Rcsttf  was  a  pro  via  Dial,  He  waa 
bom  at  Saoy*  a  little  toirn  tliat  lies  on 
t^e  frontier  betwiJit  passion  and  friroli-^ 
ty- — between  Burgundy  and  Ohampagne. 
His  parents  were  respectable  farmerSf 
and  they  meant  to  m&ka  the  little  Ni- 
ehola?  a  ciiri*  The  child  showed  no 
premature  inclinations  that  way.  He 
was  of  a  wayward  temper,  and  loved  to 
go  into  the  woods  with  the  ahephcrd^. 
There  he  sought  out  cool  caverns  and 
secldded  olumps  of  treesi  and  went 
through  all  the  wild  dramatic  life  which 
every  gifted  and  impassioned  child  leads 
in  bis  secret  sonl  lu  the  woods  he 
wa*  Q  kin^,  a  priest,  a  slayer  of  giants* 
At  home*  his  family*  gtwd,  simple  pe^ople 
enough  I  saw  in  bim  only  an  odd^  rather 
naughty  boy.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old*  his  father^s  shepherd  (men 
were  still  pious  then)  asked  leaTe  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  St»  Mi< 
obaeh  He  ^^^^t  leave*  but  who  should 
keep  the  sheep !  Nicholas,  Papa 
Rcstif  hesitatod ;  the  boy  was  young* 
and  woLes  were  no  stran^rs  in  that 
region*  thanks  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
fcudalism  and  of  royal  wars.  ButNichotaa 
pleadt^d,  and  bad  permission.  Hejoic^ 
ingly  he  went  forth,  three  great  dogs  at 
fail  fide,  brei^ed  the  fresh  air^  llstoned 
to  the  flong  of  the  birds*  looked  on  the 
blue  aky  and  the  leafless  brilliant  au' 
tutnn  flowers,  with  eyes  anointed  by 
the  ucw  sense  of  freedom.  His  imagi- 
nation was  kindled— and  by  what  T  by 
the  world  about  him,  by  the  world  with' 
m  htmT  Nof  (and  mark  i\m,  for  H 
shows  you  the  origioal  generosity  and 
tenderness  of  the  boy's  nature,)  by  the 
tfa  n^ht  of  shepherd  Jaoqtiot,  wending 
bis    lonely  way,   far  oft   through  the 


lonely  forest!  He  composed  his  first 
poem,  that  day*  on  that  subjects  and  if 
not  so  long  nor  so  elegants  it  is  as  fer- 
vent and  anoottonate  as  Horace^s  ode  on 
the  voyage  of  Vir^l*  That  day*  too, 
he  discovered  a  kingdom,  of  which  he 
was  to  take  posi}e$sioQ*  as  did  the 
Spaniards  of  the  New  World,  in  the 
najno  of  religion. 

■^^Strayiog  ahout^  with  the  poor  ^eep 
at  his  hceU,  into  the  reeess-es  of  the 
woods*  where  there  was  more  of  the 
picturesque  than  of  pasture*  be  came  on 
a  sombre  vaJley,  famous  for  le^^nds  of 
the  robbersi}  and  eicommuiucated  per* 
sons,  who  were  held  to  haunt  it  in  ^e 
shape  of  beasts.  Long  did  Kicbolaa 
waver ;  but  his  sheep,  who  had  no  super- 
stitiont  where  they  saw  a  blade  of  graas* 
ran  before  him;  the  pigs  followed  the 
aheep,  and  Nicholas  h^  to  follow  the 
pigs*  He  overtook  them  under  a  graat 
oak*  and  there  he  beheld*  mingling 
with  bis  herd^  a  huge  wild  boar,  such  as 
he  had  read  of  in  his  favonte  stories* 
Nbhoka  stiiod  spell -bound  among  the 
bushes,  pa^hed  astda  the  branchei,  and 
looked  out  with  mingled  fear  and  delight* 
He  fancied  himself  in  fairy^land.  There 
was  the  savage  boar  disporting  with 
the  tame  swine;  presently  &  roehnck 
bounded  across  the  glade  ;  hares  ran  in 
and  out  upon  the  turf;  a  lapwing*  Solo- 
mon *8  bird,  flt'w  up  and  sat  on  the 
bough  of  a  great  honey -pear  tree.  Then 
there  was  a  rustling  in  the  undergrowtb 
oppo^te  him,  and  suddenly*  with  ey«« 
like  burning  coals*  the  tawny*  pointed 
head  of  a  wolf  looked  over  at  the  boy  I 
And  at  tliat  moment  the  great  dogs 
csame  up*  They  rushed  barking  into 
the  glade;  wolf*  boar*  roebuck,  and 
bare  all  vanished!  The  lapwing  flew 
away,  and,  of  all  the  little  poel^s  vision, 
as  of  so  many  greater  poet*s  visions* 
only  the  bone j -pear  tree  remained ! 
He  filled  his  pockets  and  went  home* 
But  he  had  discovered  a  kingdom, 

*'  The  nejrt  day  ho  c^me  again.  *  I 
must  build  me  a  monument  for  a  wit- 
nes^^,^  said  be,  *  as  they  do  in  the  Bible 
my  father  reads.'  And  so  he  worked 
away  for  several  days,  till  be  had  rear- 
ed a  pyramid  of  stones.  Then  he  be- 
thought liim  of  the  Biblical  custom  of 
socrifioes.  He  caught  a  bee-eater,  a  bird 
who£»e  name  is  its  condemnation,  and 
solemnly  put  it  to  death.  Then  he  ran 
out  of  his  valley,  and  called  some  other 
shepherd  lads  aud  lasses,  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses*     He    set    forth    to   them  hij 


li^ts,  which  they  n^oognised ;  lighted 
tk  pile  of  dry  wood,  aiid  tlicn,  filled  witli 
encierdotal  dignity i  itood  erect  by  his 
aliar^  eaw  thti  ontraiia  of  the  bird  oon- 
eumedi  roast*?^  tbeflesh,  mnging^  m<?Eiti- 
while,  some,  veraea  of  tlie  Pamfnis,  and 
finally  distributed  of  tho  btirnt-oJ3fering 
to  thosQ  who  were  preseut*  The  three 
^ogA  were  the  only  witness^A,  J  fancy, 
who  found  the  feast  palatable/* 

**  Why,  atl  this*"  said  I,  **13  eiogu- 
larly  like  Gotstho's  boyish  PaothciiaDi, 
of  which  he  pvea  euch  a  charming  ac- 
count in  the  *  Dichtung  tind  Wahrbf'it/  " 

*''Ycs]  bat  it  oO  happened  before 
Goethe  was  bonii  and  was  put  on  record 
helbre  he  had  grown  up,.  I  tell  you 
these  thinpf  because  nothing  h  so  oha- 
ractorbtic  as  the  childhood  of  a  man  of 
genms. 

**  This  sacerdotal  experience  soon  got 
wind.  Ni<:bolftB  liad  an  elder  hdf- 
brotheri  the  Abbe  ThomaSt  who  was  a 
teacher  among  tlio  JanseniatSf  at  Btc^'- 
tre.  Tbe  abb#  heard  what  the  boy 
had  done,  thought  hi^  soul  in  danger, 
und  came  to  the  farm  of  La  Bretone, 
expressly  to  thrash  him  l>ack  into 
the  true  way*  Ho  made  such  repre- 
^entatiun^,  that  Nicholas  was  connded 
to  him,  sad  they  went  back  together  by 
the  eoche-d*€aut  to  Auxarre.  Once  thero, 
the  abb^  ceased  to  be  a  brothert  and 
became  a  teacher.  Nicholas  was  sub- 
jeoted  to  that  rigid  intellectual  disci- 
pline by  which  the  Port  Roy  alia  ts  had 
developed  tlio  genius  of  a  Pascal  and 
a  Raciuc,  That  Port  E4>yalt  my  friend, 
was  a  grand  school  It  kept  for  Ufl  in 
Franco  all  tho  seriousness  which  Cal- 
vin left  behind  him,  when  be  went  to 
Grenova*  The  Jesuit  teachers,  on  the 
contrarjf,  were  pUimt,  accommodating, 
auperfioial,  and  we  owe  them  a  sad 
debt ;  one  of  them  came  to  Bic^tre,  aa 
reotor,  in  the  course  of  time  j  quarreled 
with  the  Jansenism  of  the  teacheis, 
denounced  their  books,  and  sent  Thomas 
and  his  brother  off  to  Sacy* 

*  *  There  Thomas  transferred  his  young 
charge  to  auother  brother,  still  older, 
who  was  also  an  ecclesiastic,  and  cur£ 
of  Cotirgis,  Nicholas  began  to  learn 
Latin t  and  one  ieams  much  in  learning 
Latin  at  fift&cn  1  He  read  PhcBdrus 
and  the  Virgilion  Eclogues,  and  soon 
for  him  *' — 

"A  Rofter  lapphir©  melts  into  the  sea, 
A  livelier  otnerald  twinkles  in  th«  girsafl." 

I  broke  'm. 


dree*  [il&ith^ 

**Boii!  only  he  was  not  very  uear 

tho  sea !  But  he  went  to  church  ozia 
Easter  day,  and  there,  like  Fetnu<^, 
found  hia  Laura.  That  is  not  atran^« 
by  tho  way,  mon  cher.  Have  you  never 
noticed  how  the  perfaroes  of  tlve  Incen&e, 
tlje  play  of  warm  light  upon  gorgeous 
coloring,  the  enchantments  of  tl^e  music 
in  tlie  Roman  scrvicCi  conspire  to  intoxi- 
cate one  into  a  Bort  of  nervous  exalta- 
tion, in  which  itate,  not  the  shghtest 
impresBiOQ  passes  unheeded,  and  every 
emotion  soon  becomes  intense  ?  Welli 
there,  among  tlie  communicants,  Nicho- 
las eepied  ayoung  girl,  tall,  fair»  modest* 
her  color inE  soft  and  subdued,  a^  if, 
wrOt6  Kestif,  jear^  afterwards,  nature 
meant  to  give  more  beauty  to  her 
blushes  when  they  came ;  her  lordli- 
ness, her  carriage,  her  tasteful  costume ♦ 
combined  to  make  Nicholas  feel  tbat  he 
had  found  tho  being  of  whom  he  had 
dreamed  over  his  grammars  and  diction- 
aries. Nicholas  was  no  common  boy; 
and,  you  who  nre  of  the  nice  of  Byron, 
you  will  not  need  to  have  me  prove  that 
one  may  love  as  passionately  and  auf 
fer  as  keenly,  in  the  spring  of  Hfe,  as  m 
its  summer-  Perliapa«  more  ao,  for  the 
heart  then  is  kss  wemsh, 

**  The  young  gitV&  name  was  Jean- 
nett0  EouBseau.  She  was  three  yeou 
older  thoji  Nicholas — for  when   did  a 


young  poet  love  a  woman  younger  than 
himself  1  She  rose  within  him  *hia 
llfe^B  star;^  he  became  the  closest  of 
students,  til  at  he  might  deserve  to  win 
her — her  birth- day  became  his  holy- 
tide  ;  ho  pat^sed  daily  before  her  house, 
and  saluted  her  father's  poplar  trees,  as 
his  dearest  friends ;  he  made  for  bim- 
Belf  a  little  prnyer,  in  Latin,  asking 
God  to  give  her  to  liim  5  and,  finding 
that  the  bell-ringer  at  the  church,  who 
was  a  vine -dresser,  often  wanted  to  qmit 
the  temple,  for  the  field,  Niohoks  offored 
to  be  his  substitute ;  and,  going  early  to 
the  church,  he  wouH  kneel  where  Jean- 
ne tte  kneel^  kisa  the  stones  her  feet 
had  pressed,  and  recite  his  little  lita- 
ny. He  never  epoko  to  her — hb  heart 
swelled  so  in  him,  at  tbe  sound  of  her 
voice,  that,  if  he  drew  too  near  her,  he 
became  like  a  stock,  or  a  atone* 

'*  As  Gerard  recites  all  this  young  his- 
tory»  it  is  one  of  the  moit  delicious  of 
idyk*  How  Nicholas  found  a  confidant 
lu  his  brother's  housekeeper.  Margue- 
rite— who,  in  her  youth  had  been  asked 
in  marriago  by  Jeannetto^s  intber,  and 
denied  to  him  hj  her  undo;  how  tli# 


pympatbf  of  Margaefite  disltirbe^  and  ^ 

bewildered  him  sadly ;  how*  iu  ono  of 
thii^o  terrible  ferers  of  the  heart  oDd 
brain,  whieh  so  often  drive  young  pe<)- 
ple  n<.Mirlj  to  madness  and  are  so  tar&iy 
comprehended — so  constantly  eiasper- 
atod,  by  their  eld<*rst  Nicholas  committed 
an  extr^tvo^Tince,  which  caused  him  to 
be  seitt  tiff  to  learn  piinting  of  one  Pa- 
nmgon,  at  Auzeire  i  all  thtA,  you  mast 
read  in  the  pages  of  Gemrd.  You  will 
easily  oottoeive  that  tliL^  turbulent  and 
premalnre  nature  eipandt'd  r^^pidly  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  printing-office* 
Apprentice  asi  he  was,  the  cumpoaitora 
soon  learned  to  respect  him  ;  he  studied, 
readf  and  wrote — ^yes,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Jeannette«  in  whom  he  bad  never 
dared  to  speak,  in  ooto^^yllabic  versus, 
and  sent  it  by  posL  Her  father,  of 
course,  carried  it  to  the  Cure ;  and  the 
family  of  Eestif  wnteneed  the  young 
culprit  to  perpetual  bfinshment, 

*^  At  Auxerre,  Nicholas  found  a  friend 
in  Mme,  Parangon,  the  wife  of  his  meis- 
ter — a  young,  lovely,  intel%ent  woman, 
who  ioter^ated  herself  in  Ms  studies, 
and  became  attached  to  him^  for  a  &er« 
vice  which  he  accidentally  rendered  her* 
They  read  poetry  together — ^the  Cid  of 
Comeille,  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire.  No- 
thiag  conid  be  more  ingenuous^  more 
cbarmiiig,  than  the  early  days  of  this 
intimacy, 

"  But  the  breath  of  Circe  came  wafted 
on  the  Northern  wind,  even  to  Anierre. 

"A  certain  Mme,  Mtnon  came  first, 
fresh  fr^m  Paris- 

**  *  Our  apprentice  reads  delightfully,' 
aaid  Mme,  Parangon;  ^be  has  just 
been  making  me  cry  ore?  Zaire,' 

**  *  Ab  I*  cried  the  Minon,  clappiogher 
handst,  *  tant  mieux  f  he  shall  read  us 
La  FuceUe — that  wiH  be  very  amusing.^ 

"  Ignorant  Nicholas  and  innocent 
Mme,Taratigon  agreed  to  the  proposal; 
hut  the  lady  had  Sie  g(>od  sen^e  to  look 
at  the  book,  before  giving  it  to  h<^r 
young  Mend — and  then,  of  oourse, 
tJirew  it  aside, 

^*  Mores  fatftl  than  Minon,  was  the  second 
envoy  of  the  enchantress.  Neit  door 
trj  the  printing-oflice  was  a  convent  of 
Cordeliers,  One  evening,  Nicholas  was 
Kurprised  by  the  appearanee  of  one 
of  tlieso  monks,  half-dressed^  excited, 
alarmed— 

**  "■  A  snare  has  been  s«t  for  me !'  cried 
the  monk  ;   *  I  have  lost  my  robe.     Let 
me  get  into  the  convent  through  your 
back-doon  or  I  am  lost  !* 
vu.— 19 
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**  Nicholas  Ba%*ed  the  fellow.  His 
name  was  Gaudet  d* Arras ;  and,  coming 
a  few  days  after,  he  invited  Nicholas 
to  dine  with  him, 

**  He  told  Nicholas,  in  the  confidence 
of  the  dessert,  that  hii^  family  bad  forced 
bim  into  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  m 
did  away  with  something  of  the  unfa- 
vorable effect  which  hi^^  conduct  had 
produced  on  the  honorable  heart  of  the 
young  man. 

'^*  Gaudet  d^ Arras  gradnally  made  hia 
way  with  Nicholas.  Be  was  thoroughly 
a  mn  of  the  age,  a  materialist,  a  scoiTer, 
a  libertine  in  spirit,  and  in  temper.  Ap- 
pearing in  his  own  perion  as  u*e  vietiin 
of  those  feudal  institutions  agtunst  wluob 
(dl  thinking  and  high -spirited  men  were 
everywhere  begiDningit?  revolt,  (Jrandet 
d* Arras  continued  bi  interest  tliis  ar* 
dent^  independent  intellect,  and  began 
to  undermine  the  ingenuous,  Tomantic, 
and  religions  disposition  of  Nicholas-  He 
put  the  love  of  Nicholas  for  Jeannette, 
and  his  friendship  for  Mme.  de  Parangon, 
in  the  light  in  which  they  would  have 
been  seen  by  the  Regent  and  liis  r&uit, 
who  used  to  amuse  tliem  selves  witb 
robbing  Qie  mails,  to  langh  ovt^r  the 
love-letters.  Long  did  the  heart  of 
Nichulas  hold  ont ;  but  he  was  yonng, 
ha  was  unformed,  he  was  full  of  vagus 
desires,  aspirations,  hopes.  What  were 
such  as  he,  in  the  hands  of  Circe  and 
her  ministers  1 

**His  life  trembled  on  that  moment 
betwixt  gi^od  and  evil,  which  marks 
the  backward  or  the  forward  conr,^  of 
destiny* 

"  Haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Gandet, 
Nicholas  was  no  longer  at  his  ease  in 
the  presence  of  Mme.  Parangon.  One 
day  he  stammered  into  a  demi -declara- 
tion of  love  to  her,  while  reading  to  her 
from  the  ^  Cid.*  She  received  what  be 
said  with  a  surprise,  and  a  motherly 
dignity,  which  restored  him  to  himself; 
bnt  the  first  step  was  taken,  and  Gan- 
det d'AjToa  was  ever  at  his  side^  with 
bis  misty  materialiiim,  hi$  incompro' 
bcnsible,  but  eiciting  and  intoxicating 
theories*  The  heart  of  Nicholas  began 
to  turn  with  bis  brain.  Your  imagina^ 
tion  win  paint  to  you  the  steps  of  folly 
and  madness  down  which  be  harried. 
It  cannot  paint  to  you  any  figure  more 
sweet,  and  pimple,  and  lovely,  than 
Mme,  Parangon,  as  she  appears  in 
the  pictures  of  Gerard,  She  was  a  wo- 
man, pardon  me,  tnon  ehcr,  more  rare*  I 
fancy,  in  Protestant  than  in  Catboh^ 


ma 


Ciree* 


cotititrieR;  &  ^oman  as  Btainless  as  oar 
imiiitsi  jet  as  merciful  rs  our  religion ! 
I  see  tbe  ehudow  of  ft  doubt  on  your 
brow,  btit  you  will  find  sucli  women  in 
France  atill;  not  often  in  onr  books^ 
but  whenerL^r  you  meet  a  truo  French 
gentleman^  you  wil!  pore^ivo  that  Buch 
women  e3d3t,  and  thnt  he  has  known 
them, 

**  Well,  tiie  presence  of  Mme.  de  Pa- 
rongon  became  a  tortnre  nt  onco  and 
a  fascination  to  our  unhappy  Nicholas. 
Gaudet  lifted  to  his  lips  the  cup  of 
Circe.  Ho  began  to  Imunt  the  vulgar 
village  orgies.  You  remember  de  Mus- 
ial's  *  La  Coupe  ot  les  L^yres  V  ^' 

* '  I  answered, 


*'*  Ah !  malbeur  d  cblui  am  laiBso  la  d^baucho 
Planter  Id  premii^  elou  £i>uti  sa  miuncllD 

gauetiB  I 
Lb  cfflur  d*im  bomroe  viergo  mi  jm  tsbo 

profoud  *, 
tiorsqiio  la  promi^ra  eau  qu'on  y  ven^  <fflt 

mi  pure 
La  iner  y  paeMtnut  suns  lavor  lt%  eoailluro. 
Cur  I'lititme  eat  ifflmedsot  ot  la  t&che  oet  ad 

foudP 

**Yesl*'  Poul  reaumodi  andly,  "the 
Circe  of  the  Palais  Hoyal  breathed  cou- 
tamon  ovft  the  half  of  Frajice*  The 
inUuenrH^s  of  Mme.  Parangoti,  Aweet  as 
thoe^e  of  the  Pleiades,  were  nilaed  down 
in  vaiu  upon  Reatif.  He  began  to  wear 
the  bold  airt  to  throw  himself  into  the 
coarse  attitudea,  to  ipeak  with  tho 
husky,  vrnou.t  voice,  of  vulgar  de- 
bauchees. He  wrot^i  verses  iu  the 
ityle  of  Lnfnre  and  CbauHeu  to  Aglae 
and  Marianne,  to  Delphine  aod  to  Rose. 
Little  by  little  he  broke  the  heart  of 
Jlme.  Pamngon,  and  so  depraved  bim- 
aelf,  that  long  afterwards,  looking  back 
on  these  days,  ho  wrote,  *  but  for  my 
lore  of  work,  I  should  have  become  u 
ruffian  at  nineteen.' 

"  Well,  one  day  Mmo.  Parangon  died ; 
G-audet  d'Arraf  wetit  away;  Nicho- 
las must  aeek  his  fortune  at  Parte^  Be- 
fore he  went  Parangoui  who  knew  that 
^ioholaflhad  addressed  his  wife,  and  wai 
oooiie  fnough  to  suspect  her  (she  then 
lyitig  in  her  grave),  avenged  himself  bv 
leading  Nicholas  into  a  marriage  wiili 
one  o?  the  worst  and  most  notorious 
^rk  iu  the  town*  This  Agnes  soon  ran 
(tway  with  one  of  her  coasina^  but  not 
till  tlie  miserable  union  bad  completed 
the  moral  perversion  of  Nicholas* 

*"  1  nhall  not  follow  Restif  through  aU 
his  Parisian  history.  1  hivve  dwelt  sue* 
elaliy  ou  hh  youlb^  that  I  might  illu^ 
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trate  to  you  the  fatal  influence  of  tlie 
spirit  of  tlutt  last  age  upon  a  geaiui 
bom  for  poetry  and  trulb. 

*'  Yet  if  you  are  not  tired,  I  should 
like  to  relate  to  you  mi  episode  or  two 
of  that  itnufige  career,  winch  paints  tho 
manners  of  those  times  far  better  than 
solemn  histories." 

"  By  all  means,"  I  answered ;  **  w« 
are  not  very  near  Paris  yet,  and  1  will 
light  another  cigar." 

**  In  1757,  Nicholas  used  to  bo 
every  night  at  the  Cointdie  Fratj^oiae^' 
where  his  graceful  and  vigorous  fonn« 
his  black,  expressive  eyes,  his  strongly* 
marked  features,  and  rich  brown  com- 
pletion, his  air  of  mingled  audacity  and 
refiuement,  his  costume  always  elegant, 
though  jjiinple,  made  him  a  noticeable 
figure  in  the  parterre.  He  was  pursu- 
iug  his  trade  as  a  printer*  but  (?pent  ft 
large  pitrt  of  his  gains  at  the  tneatret 
of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  Goethe. 
Moreover  he  had  conceived  a  dream^ 
ideal  passion  for  *la  hello  Gueant,'  wh^ 
was  then  winning  all  suffrages,  A  hoi 
poet  is  a  man  born  to  eternal  illuaious 
and  Nicholas  for  a  year  had  been  feed 
ing  hii  fancy  on  the  sight  of  this  di- 
vinity of  the  sta^e*  He  tad  nevei 
spoken  to  her*  8 he  was  his  Jeanne tta' 
of  Paris.  Ah !  bow  different  from  thm 
fair  young  vision  of  his  boyhood,  and 
yet  a  dream  of  Arcadia  in  the  island  of 
Circe  i 

**  He  used  to  follow  her  out  to  her 
sedan-chair  erery  mght,  and  saw  with 
joy  that  she  always  entered  it  alone* 
He  used  to  walk  by  her  wiudowai  BDd 
watch  her  shadow  on  the  curtainSi  aa 
ho  had  walked  by  the  poplars  of  Ln 
Fontaine  Froidcj  and  kissed  the  stones 
of  the  church  of  Sacy* 

"One  night,  on  leaving  the  theatre, 
Mile*  Gu^ant,  instead  of  tidsjng  ber 
chair,  put  her  arm  through  that  of 
another  nc tress*,  and  hurried  off  some 
distance  down  the  street,  ta  a  carriage 
into  which  she  got,  and  rode  rapidly 
away.  The  heart  of  Nicholas  bumea 
with  jealousy.  He  ran  after  the  car- 
riage in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and,  getting 
out  of  breath,  jumped  up  behind.  Th 
coach  st«>pped  at  last,  in  the  then  splen- 
did quarter  of  the  Temple.  Nicholas  waa 
at  the  door  in  an  Instant,  and  then,  for 
tlie  fir^t  time,  reflected, 

"  *  What  business  have  I  here  ?^ 

**  *  Get  out  first,  Junie  V  said  Mlio* 
Gueflnt*,s  sweet,  deep  voice. 

^vAs  Jtmie  dcbcendedi  Nicholafl  ne^ 
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oogtii2«4  fk  danstu$i  whom  he  had  met 
before,  aod  held  ont  his  hand, 

**  *  You  of  the  party  J'  cried  Jimi6t 
*  Are  yoa  a  prince  then,  or  n  poet ;  for 
we  hare  no  others  here?* 

*■ '  I  am  a  pnnoe  of  the  house  of  the 
Emperor  PertiDai/  answered  Nicholas 
tolemulj ;  *  but  where  are  we  V 

'*  *  At  the  Hotel  de  HoUande,  where 
the  Ycnetimi  ambassador  gives  a  f^te ; 
hut  your  arm,  man,  jour  arm !' 

'*  Nichoks  mechanically  obeyed,  and 
they  followed  Mile.  Gudant  up  the  bril- 
liaut  stairway  iota  the  splendid  £aton> 
There  were  many  women  there,  Vol- 
taire^s  Camargp,  the  too  famous  Guim* 
vrdt  Afti<i!d,  J>?asseur.  The  supper 
was  exqumte ;  and  when  tt  waa  over* 
paeh  guest,  in  turn,  waa  called  opoia. 
This  one  sang,  that  one  danced,  (5re- 
oourt  recited  a  tale,  Piron  a  reckless 

Cjm ;  one  of  the  actresses  turned  at 
t  to  Nicholas,  and  la  belle  Gu^aat 
£zed  her  eyes  upon  him.  He  hesita- 
ted. *Wilf  yoa  give  ut?  something, 
monsieiir  ?*  iaid  Mile,  Quemit,  with  a 
Bnulei  ^He  b  a  little  prince,'  eried 
Jiaiiie,  *he  is  good  for  nothing,  does 
nothing.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Emperor  Pert — Pert' — Nicolas  blushed 
to  the  eyes. — *Pertinai!  that*s  it!* 
said  Junie*  The  Venetiau  ambassador 
frowned  He  was  strong  in  genealogies* 
He,  a  Mooeniga  of  the  Libro  d'Oro, 
had  no  faith  m  princes  of  Imperial 
Boman  blood.  Kieholas  saw  that  he 
was  in  danger.  He  rose  and  began  to 
recite  his  genealogy ;  how  HeSvius,  son 
of  Pertiuax,  hiddeu  in  the  Apennines, 
had  wedded  Didia  JoHaua,  the  perse- 
euted  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Didiug  \ 
A  coquettish  abb^  shook  his  head  dubi- 
ously. Nicholas  overwhelmed  him  with 
quotations,  and  recited  the  marriage 
contract  of  his  ancestors.  Then  ho 
went  on  from  Pertinax  to  Pertinaac, 
down  to  the  iixtieth  of  the  name,  who 
translated  his  patronymic  into  the 
French  Restif.  Of  all  this  loog  story 
he  made  a  cutting  hrilltant  satire  on 
genealogies  in  general ;  so  well  he  told 
it,  and  so  captivated  all  his  hearers,  that 
they  urged  him  to  go  on  and  tell  his 
Dwn  history.  That,  you  know,  waa  the 
■ge  of  confessions.  Nichobs  made  his 
rapidly,  passionately »  with  a  kind  of 
fiery  simplicity,  which  moved  that 
frivolous  company i  and  Ut  a  spark 
of  youth  again  in  those  worn-out 
hearts. 
•*  As  he  ended,  U  belle  Ou^ant,  with 


a  voice  foil  of  emo6ont  exclaim  ed.  *  If 
all  that  possible  ?     Can  one  really  love 

sor 

**  *  Yes,  madam e,*  aiiswered  Nicholas, 

*  it  is  as  true  as  the  genealogy  of  the 
Fertinaies.  As  to  the  person  I  loTed, 
she  was  so  like  you  that  nothing  eoaJd 
coiBoie  me  for  the  loss  of  her,  but  my 
admiTatioii  of  yon  !^ 

^*  A  storm  of  applause  followed.  Hes- 
tif  was  pronoonced  a  £ner  poet  than 
RoTisseau,  a  more  touching  romancer 
than  Provost 

'*  From  that  moment  the  poor  work- 
man had  entered  the  magic  circle  of  the 
splendid  pollutions  of  his  age, 

**  The  supper  ended  in  a  style  not 
then  uncommon, 

**  At  a  signal  all  the  lights  were  pat 
out,  and  a  sort  of  blind-man^s  buff  began 
in  the  dark*  Nicholas,  standing  cod^ 
founded,  by  hb  chair,  suddenly  felt  a 
soft  hand  trembling  in  his^^  The  voice 
of  la  Gufant  spoke  in  the  darknew, 

*  Will  you  find  my  carriage  for  me  V 

*''  As  they  descended  the  stairs,  they 
heard  the  laugh  of  Junie  in  the  dis- 
tance* 

**  Thirty  years  afterwardsj  Eestil — 
then  a  man  of  distinction — dined  with 
Beaumarchals,  in  the  Hotel  de  HoUande, 
La  belle  Gneant  had  died  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth  \  the  ambassador  of  Venice 
had  been  put  out  of  the  way,  by  the 
Council  of  Ten," 

**  After  all,  you  must  admit  there 
was  no  little  romance  in  that  rococo 
age,^*  said  I,  *^  in  spite  of  its  gold  laoe 
and  its  perukes." 

"Yes,"  answered  Paul,  "romance 
enough  of  a  certain  kind,  but  I  am  with 
Danton  for  prose  and  decency.  Bestif 
had  enough  of  your  riowwincc,*'  he  con- 
tinued. '*  Ho  waa  twice  roTfrnnticdLy 
married.  Once,  ju»t  after  his  hateful 
Agues  was  good  enough  to  die ;  he  waa 
sitting  in  the  Luxembourg  garden,  and 
the  talk  of  two  ladies  near  by  him  at^ 
tracted  his  attention.  Eestif  was  as 
curious,  you  most  know,  as  Condomine, 
who  stole  a  trifle  in  Smyma,  that  he 
might  experience  the  bastinado,  and  so 
he  listened  with  all  his  ears,  when  he 
found  that  these  ladies  wore  discussing 
matters  of  busihe^.  They  were  for- 
eigners, and  the  younger  one  must  in- 
fallibly lose  all  her  fortune  ta  a  law- 
suit, if  she  could  not  become  a  Frencii* 
woman  by  marriage  within  twenty -four 
hourt.  Here  was  a  ea^  for  a  knighi- 
erront!      Eestif  to  the  lescuef      He 
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■lepped  np  to  the  distressed  damsel, 
oflfered  his  services,  was  accepted,  and 
they  were  raarried  the  next  day ! 

*'  Of  course  the  bride  soon  decamped^ 
and  c-arried  with  her  all  the  savtugs  of 
poor  Eestifi  and  everjtbing  he  possessed 
tut  the  clothes  on  his  bdC^  I 

**After  titis  marriage,  he  lived  for 
jenrs  a  wild  life  of  feverish  adirenture. 

**  His  soul  was  full  of  instincts  early 
perverted-^nerer  utterly  destroyed.  Ho 
panted  to  be  something  and  to  do  some- 
thine, 

*' Beaumarchais  had  introduced  him 
somewhat  into  the  world ;  bis  ambition 
as  a  writer  was  kindled  ;  he  resolved  to 
teach  his  age  by  painting  tum^olf  and 
bin  life ;  ho  became  the  moat  terrible 
realist  of  literature*  In  flamed  by  the 
example  of  Rousseau,  he  thirsted  to 
reform  mankind;  and  infected,  as  he 
was,  with  the  matorialisni  of  the  times, 
he  believed  that  life  was  only  to  be  un- 
der stood  through  experience;  that  no- 
body could  know  what  pitch  was  without 
touching  it;  that  one  ouj^ht  to  try 
everything,  exhaust  everything,  and  so 
reach  tbe  perfection  of  wisdom  by  drain- 
ing the  world," 

**  I  think,**  said  I,  **  we  have  a  Restif 
or  two  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  even 
now  V* 

"  Oh  !  impossible/'  Paul  replied ; 
**you  cannot  have  oom  pre  bended  the 
man  I  if  you  say  so*  Why,  his  lx)oks 
are  the  very  seething  soum  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  encyclonedistij.  He 
tore  off  every  veil  from  nimself ;  his 
novels,  his  social  theories,  bis  polili- 
oal  pamphlets  are  nil  so  many  *Con* 
fiessions  of  Restif/  You  thiok  Rous- 
seau cynical,  but  Rousseau  is  reserved 
in  comparison  with  Restif,  'People,' 
he  savs,  in  his  famous  Paysan  ptr- 
werti  (a  book  that  ran  through  forty- 
two  editions  in  England  alone  I)  *  think 
fables  instructive.  Well,  I  am  a  great 
fabulist,  teaching  others  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. I  am  [Ul  animals  J  sometimes  a 
cunning  fojc;  eometiuies  a  slow,  obstinate 
donkey ;  aomotimos  a  fierce,  bold  lion ; 
sometimes  a  cowardly,  hungry  wolf  V  I 
spare  you  the  eagle,  the  goat,  and  the 
hare — the  details  of  the  spell  of  Circe  I 
There  is  nothing  good  nor  bad  in  Itself; 
let  us  fiud  out  the  usa  of  everything, 
and  so  make  the  world  more  comfort* 
able — there  is  the  a  am  of  Restifs  phil- 
osophy. Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any- 
tiiiiig  like  this  doctrine  prevails  in  your 
yOttug,  patriotic,  reHgious  Ameriaa?** 


** Prevails?  ncl"  I  answered,  "nor 
procisely  that  doctrine.  But  I  am  n(»t 
sure  that  our  materialism  is  less  dao^r- 
ous  for  being  more  specious  than  Res- 
tif s  was.  In  the  time  of  Restif  you  had 
ill  France  a  world  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  worshiped  pteaHurei  and  who  be- 
lieved Restirs  creed  without  sharing 
his  philanthropy.  In  America,  now,  w<j 
have  a  world  of  busy  men,  who  worship 
success,  and  whose  creed  is  even  mono 
desolate.  They  donH  care  whether  there 
be  anything  good  or  bad ;  as  some  one 
has  neatly  summed  it  up,  their  faith  Is 
*  simply  this:  *  there's  nothing  new»  there's 
nothing  true,  and  it  don't  much  signi- 
fy !*  It  h  the  sad  side  of  our  life  that 
we  haven't  even  our  romanoe  ;  that  wo 
are  not  so  much  vicious  as  apathetic ; 
so  that  sometimes  one  is  really  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  people  should  take  the 
trouble  to  live,'' 

**At  least,  if  this  be  so,*'  Paul  answer- 
ed, **you  are  spared  the  madness  of 
misdirected  philosophy;  the  in  flam- 
matidn  of  disorderly  thought  such  as 
preceded  our  terrible  revolution*^' 

**  No,"  I  replied  ;  **  amid  our  bnsj 
world  we  have  another  world  of  passion- 
ate materiaMstio  thinkers.  Everything 
is  questioned,  everything  is  denied^  Wo 
have  men  who  insist  upon  experieucin|r 
everything ;  who  insist  that  all  tbe  morid 
law^  IS  discoverable  in  tbe  nerves ;  that 
this  life  was  meant  to  be  complete. 
Ilave  we  not  our  ^spiritualist^,*  who 
tell  us  that  all  the  unseen  world  in 
literally  a  lackeydom  for  the  eonveni^ 
ence  of  this  ;  our  students  of  nature, 
who  are,  after  all,  the  mere  slaves  of 
impulse?" 

"Heaven  help  you,  then,"  Paul  re- 

glied,  **for  you  have  mighty  convulsions 
©fore  youT' 
**What  finallj  became  of  Resttfl" 
1  asked,  after  a  pause, 

**He  hved  on  into  the  Revolution. 
His  works  multiphed  with  his  years#  It 
was  his  habit  to  traverse  Paris  day  and 
night ;  sometimes  he  waudered  through 
the  most  brilliant  quarters — sometimes 
through  the  foulest.  But  wherever  he 
sturaoled  on  an  adventure,  be  pursued 
it;  the  life,  the  passions,  tbe  miseries, 
the  crimes  of  Paris,  were  his  constant 
study.  His  *  romances'  were  so  numer* 
ous  that,  in  the  disorder  of  his  br^iin,  ho 
came  at  last  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
wife  in  every  street  of  the  city,  aud  U> 
fancy  himself  the  father  of  every  ohild 
he  met.    Whatever  happened  to  him 
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lie  ioetenlly  committed  to  print ;  ther« 

is  not  a  scene  af  bis  hatidred  no^^eli 

which  is  unt  a  picture  from  life.     Arid 

1  what  pictures !    Once  ho  pursued  a  hkdy 

in  n  bluek  satin  cloak,  with  green  slip- 

^etij   up   into  one   of    til©    gambling- 

tiouttea  of  the  Qoayi?.    He  never  saw  her 

lace ;  and  when  he  tried  to  moke  some 

[  inijuinea  at  the  gambling-house,  he  was 

I  told  that  bis  life  dependt?d  on  his  silence. 

Years  afterward  i  while  de  seen  dtp  g  the 

I  Shiiiet  he  law  a  lovely  young  girl  in  the 

Oompanjof  two  ladiea^  and  overhearing 

llieir  conversadoDf  fonsd  that  the  child 

wma  the  lifelong  disappointment  of  a 

L  Biinoe  of  lie  house  of  Court enaj»  who 

■bad  sent  bis  wife*  the  daugbter  of  the 

*  Due  de  Eichelien,  in  eearch  of  an  heir, 

fourteen  years  before  J    There  were  cir* 

enm stances  in  the  tale  which  poured  a 

sudden  light  upon  Resiif 's  memory  of 

the  green  slippers.     And  yet,  we  hear 

{>0op]e  declaim  against  Rousseau  for 
eaving  bis  children  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  aa  if  be  were  the  one  unnatu- 
nil  being  of  bia  age  V^ 

'*Restif  called  himself  a  reformer. 
He  published  his  romances  as  fast  as  we 
sow  print  in  the  newspapers.  In  tlx 
years  he  wrote  eighty *»ve  volumes  I 
'  lliey  ail  had  one  object  ;  to  persnado 
'  men  that  property  was  the  root  of  all 
mischief," 

*»  He  anticipated  St*  Simon,  then,  and 
Prondhon?"  I  said. 

•  *  If  you  choo&e  to  put  together^  as  peo- 
ple always  do,  men  who  are  as  much  alike 
as  Voltaire  andKousseau,**  Paul  replied, 
with  a  smile*  "  He  was  a  Socialist,  cer- 
tainly, in  a  vague,  fiery  fashion.  But 
the  revolution  disturbed  and  distressed 
him.  He  mourned,  terribly,  over  the 
death  of  Mirabeau,  of  whom  be  has  left 
us  the  most  vivid  sketcbe!?,  and  Cubir fe- 
res draws  a  melancboly  picture  of  Bes- 
r  tH  as  bo  saw  him,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  silent  and  moody,  and  not 
answering  when  be  wda  spoken  to. 
He  was  no  longer  the  Resttl  of  tboao 
fine  festivals  which  Grimod  de  la  Hey- 
nifere  used  to  give,  where  no  one  was 
admitted  who  would  not  promise  to 
drink  eleven  cups  of  coffee,  and  where, 
nfter  a  series  of  electrical  experiments, 
dinner  wa«  announced  by  a  herald  in  his 
tabaret,  and  served  in  silver,  on  a  round 
table  lighted  with  three  hundred   and 


siity-aiJt  Icunps ;  while  lovely  serving- 
maids,  in  Homan  robes,  presented  their 
k»ng  tresses  to  the  guests»  for  napkins  * 

**  Weary  and  worn  out,  at  last,  Rea- 
tif,  about  Uie  yi^ar  l/l>4,  went  back  to 
Courgis,  where  he  bad  first  learned 
Latin  and  love»  The  republicans  bad 
laid  waste  the  church  ;  but  the  poplars 
of  La  Fan  tain  e  Froide  were  still  stand- 
ing.    Where  was  Jeannette  Eousseau  ? 

*^  Resiif  walked  up  to  the  old  house. 
An  old  woman  sit^  spinning  in  Ibe  door-^ 
way.  It  is  Jeannette ;  the  same  bright 
eye  lights  up  the  witbered  roses  of  her 
eneekjs;  the  old  grace  lingers  aboat 
the  lines  of  her  bowed  and  trembling 
form! 

*'*Do  you  recognise  me,  madetnoi* 
selle  ?'  said  Restif, 

**  *  I  have  seen  you,  1  think,  air,'  she 
replied ;  ^  but  I  am  an  old  woman  now, 
and  it  was  long  since.' 

"  *  I  am  Nicholas  Restif,  the  choir-bo j 
of  the  cure  of  Courgis !' 

''  The  poor  old  couple  fell  into  «acb 
oiber^s  arms,  weeping. 

**  Jeannette  had  read,  from  ^e  to 
time,  the  books  of  Restif.  She  bad 
seen  that,  in  everybody  whom  be  pmnt^ 
edi  be  had  pleased  bim&elf  with  tracing 
soma  trait  of  Jeannette.  She  bad  not 
forgotten  those  old  meotiiigs — those  oc- 
to-syUabio  verses! 

***l  hare  never  married.'  iaid  she. 

*  We  are  too  old  now  for  happiness ; 
but  we  can,  at  least,  die  together,' 

^-'And  a  curfi  was  found,  who  ven- 
tured to  unite,  in  secret,  this  melancholy^ 
pair. 

**  Was  it  strange  I  should  have 
thongbt  of  Restif.  yesterday,  in  the 
Cathedral  V 

"  No !"  I  answered,  **  nor  wa**  it 
strange  that  the  Prefect  should  have 
repudiated  the  remtniaeence  !** 

'*  Then,  you  don't  think  Restif  very 
engaging,  with  all  his  *  romance,' "  said 
PauL  *•  But,  in  his  old  age,  tbe  French 
nation  voted  bim  two  thousand  firancs, 

*  for  his  services  to  morality  !*  and  the 
Academy  would  have  received  him,  but 
for  his  *  want  of  taste  1'  " 

**  And  here  I**  be  cried,  ai  a  furiona 
ringing  of  bells  broke  in  upon  his  talk» 
»*  here  we  are,  at  the  Embarcaderej  and 
this  is  Paris.  Restif  is  at  rest  now* 
Is  the  spell  of  Circe  broken!*' 
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MT  MISSION. 

EVERT  spirit  has  its  mission,  say  the  transcendental  orew ; 
••  This  is  mine,"  thej  cry ;  "  Eureka !  This  the  purpose  I  pursue ; 
For,  behold,  a  god  hath  called  me,  and  his. service  I  uiall  do ! 

'*  Brother,  seek  thy  calling  likewise,  thou  wert  destined  for  the  same ; 
Sloth  is  sin,  and  toil  is  worship,  and  the  soul  demands  an  aim : 
Who  neglects  the  ordination,  ne  shall  not  escape  the  blame." 

0  my  ears  are  dinned  and  wearied  with  the  clatter  of  the  school : 
Life  to  them  is  geometric,  and  they  act  by  line  and  rule — 
If  there  be  no  oSier  wisdom,  better  far  to  be  a  fool ! 

Better  far  the  honest  nature,  in  its  narrow  path  content, 
Taking,  with  a  child's  acceptance,  whatsoever  may  be  sent, 
Than  the  introverted  vision,  seeing  Self  preeminent. 

For  the  spirit's  proper  freedom  by  itself  may  be  destroyed, 
Wasting  like  the  young  Narcissus,  o'er  its  image  in  the  void : 
Even  virtue  is  not  virtue,  when  too  consciously  enjoyed. 

1  am  sick  of  canting  prophets,  self-elected  kin^  that  reign 
Over  herds  of  silly  subjects,  of  their  new  allegiance  vain; 
Preaching  labor,  preaching  duty,  preaching  love  with  lips  profane. 

With  the  holiest  things  they  tamper,  and  the  noblest  they  degrade — 

Makbg  Life  an  institution,  making  Destiny  a  trade ; 

But  the  honest  vice  is  better  than  the  saintship  they  parade. 

Native  goodness  is  unconscious,  asks  not  to  be  recognized ; 
[  C'  But  its  baser  affectation  is  a  thing  to  be  despised : 

■"^i  Only  when  the  man  is  loyal  to  himself  shall  ne  be  prized. 

f 
Take  the  current  of  your  nature ;  make  it  sta^ant  if  you  will ; 
Dam  it  up  to  drudge  forever,  at  the  service  of  your  mill : 
Mine  the  rapture  and  the  freedom  of  the  torrent  on  the  hill ! 
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Straighten  out  its  wavy  margin ;  make  a  tow-path  at  the  side : 
Be  the  dull  canal  your  channel,  where  the  heavy  barges  glide— 
Lo,  tiie  muddy  bed  is  tranquil,  not  a  rapid  breaks  ^e  tide ! 


I  shall  wander  o'er  the  meadows  where  the  fairest  blossoms  call ; 
Though  the  rock^  ledges  seize  me— fling  me  headlong  from  their  waD* 
I  shall  leave  a  rambow  hanging  o'er  the  ruins  of  my  rail ! 

;  ^  4  I  shall  lead  a  glad  existence,  as  I  broaden  down  the  vales, 

.  t  Brimming  past  the  regal  cities,  whitened  with  the  seaward  sails, 

"*  Feel  the  mighty  pulse  of  ocean  ere  I  mingle  with  its  gales  ! 


|-.  '  Vex  me  not  with  weary  questions ;  seek  no  moral  to  deduce — 

*  •  ■  With  the  Present  I  am  busy,  with  the  Future  hold  a  truce : 

t.  ;  If  I  live  the  life  He  gave  me,  God  will  turn  it  to  His  use. 
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LITING  IN   THE  COUNTET, 

Omf  K*ir  Betrb^r— BemmiB<*«tUHtt  of  oar  Old  Barber-^A  Doe  of  WKrther  Color^^ctobBr 
Wood* — A  Party  on  Uie  Waler — Homo,  Sweet  Hobsb^  with  ViiHaliotifl  {Fltite  Oblifjato^— 
A  EofT  to  tbo  FolUada*— Iroqii^  LegW— B«iani  tv  ihtt  Cottttg«, 

pawd.  Sbe  is  aa  white  us  new  ptacked 
cotton t  or  February  clomk.  All  our 
other  dogs,  Jack,  Zack,  and  Florn*  ar« 
block;  Juno,  by  contrast,  looks  strike 
inglj  ^hite.  One  day,  i  found  four 
black  dogs  under  tbe  porch.  Of  the 
four,  I  should  &ay  Jmio  waa  the  black- 
est. She  had  been  to  the  barber's  on  a 
vi^it^  and  be  had  given  her  a  coat  of 
big  Gonfoimded  Praxiteles  balsam.  Kow 
ahe  b  growing  out  of  it ;  but  her  pre- 
sent appcarauc6  b  8o  repnlsiTei  thai 
the  other  do^  will  not  associate  with  her. 
Some  daj,  I  mean  to  give  that  barber 
a  talking  to  about  the  matter. 

Wbo  that  loves  nature  am  fc^make 
the  country  m  October?  Before  tbe 
leaves  fall,  before  **tbe  flying  gold  of 
the  woodlftDdfl  drive  through  the  air/* 
we  muBtvkit  our  old  friends  opposite — 
the  Palisades ;  wo  must  bring  forth  our 
boat  once  mere,  and  **  wbite*asb  it" 
over  tbe  blue  river  to  the  ** chimneys" 
**  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mra.  Spar- 
powgrassT"  Mrs.  S.  replied  she  was 
willing.  So  then,  on  Saturday,  if  thti 
weather  be  fair,  we  wlU  make  our  fined 
call  upon  them.  The  weather  was  fine, 
tbe  air  warm,  the  sky  clear,  the  riTor 
Bmooth,  the  boat  in  order,  and  over  we 
went  I  bad  invited  a  German  gentle- 
man, Mr^  Sumach,  to  accompany  us, 
on  account  of  his  flute.  He  is  a  very 
good  performer  upon  that  instrument, 
and  miifiic  always  sounds  to  great  ad- 
vantage upon  the  water*  When  wo  ap- 
proached the  great  cliffs,  Mr.  Sumach 
opened  his  case,  and  took  therefrom 
tbe  joints  of  an  eitraordinary  large 
flute.  Then  be  moistened  tbe  jointa 
and  put  it  together.  Then  he  held  it  up 
and  arranged  the  embouchure  to  bis 
satisfaction,  and  then  he  wiped  it  off 
with  liis  handkerchief.  Then  he  held 
it  up  again  at  right  angles,  and  an  im* 
pudent  boy,  in  another  boat,  fishing^ 
told  him  bcM  better  take  in  his  boom, 
if  he  diduH  want  to  jibe.  Then  Mr. 
Sumacb  ran  rapidly  through  a  double 
octave,  executed  a  staccato  passage 
with  wonderful  predaon,  and  wound 
up  with  a  prolonged  bray  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  ^ower*  Thea  the  boy,  by 
way  of  jibing  himself,  imitated  the 
bleating  of  a  sheep*    Then  I  beut  the 


¥£  have  gotten  a  new  barber  in  the 
Tilkgft,  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  barber  in  the  county*  You  hear  all 
the  news,  all  the  weddiiigs,  the  enga^ 
merits,  the  lawauits,  ana  other  festivo 
matters  in  his  aromatic  shop.  Our  form- 
er Master  Nicholas  has  left  ua  sudden- 
ly— *^Maettro  Nicolas  quandQ  barber o 
id  mismo  puehlo.^^  \^'e  miss  him  very 
much.  1  used  to  admire  bis  long  and 
learned  essay  upon  the  uman  air.  The 
uman  air,  for  want  of  capillary  attrac- 
tiou,  could  not  muintain  its  place  upon 
the  uman  ead,  without  the  united  juices 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty *five  vegetables. 
So  long  as  he  devoted  himself  to  pro- 
curing the  necessary  vegetables,  and 
bung  bis  argument  upon  a  hair,  he  did 
very  well.  It  was  pleasant  to  doze  nn* 
der  his  glib  fingtrs  and  his  vegetal  phi- 
losophy, Bui,  unfortunately,  he  got 
into  politics*  Barbers  usually  have  ex- 
citable temperaments.  The  barber  of 
our  villBge  became  the  softest  of  the 
aofts.  lie  was  ready  to  argue  with 
anybody  and  everybody,  in  bis  **gar* 
den  of  spices/' 

One  diy,  wIiBe  I  waa  under  Ms  tui- 
tion, at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  debate 
with  one  of  bis  sitters,  by  way  of 
clinching  his  point,  he  did  me  the  honor 
of  tapping  me  twice  upon  the  cranium, 
with  th  e  back  of  hi  s  hair- brush.  "  Sir, ' ' 
said  he  (tap),  **  I  tell  you  thai  u  s&^' 
(heavy  tap).  In  conse<|uence,  I  pre- 
dicted hifl  speedy  downfall*  Sure 
enough,  he  laid  a  wager  that  bis  can- 
didate would  have  a  majority  in  our 
village  over  all  the  rest  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  nest  election  only  gave 
his  candidate  two  voUs*  Next  day  our 
barber  was  missing.  Public  vandalisni 
had  crushed  him. 

We  have  procured  a  new  barber. 
He  is  in  the  dyeing  line  of  bustness. 
It  is  the  color,  not  the  quantity  of  hair, 
that  eagagei  all  his  lubricating  efforts* 
To  convert  the  frost  of  age  into  a  black 
or  brown  scalp  is  the  highest  ambition 
of  his  genius.  Not  only  that ;  be  an- 
.tidpates  time,  and  suggests  preventive 
treatment  to  younger  men.  To  me  he  is 
eicesaively  tiresomei 

I  have  bought  me  anew  dog :  a  snow- 
wbite  terrier,  with  rose -colored  ears  and 
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white-ash  oais  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  boy,  and  the  bUstera  on  mj 
lioDd^  became  painfully  bloated.  Then 
Jfr*  Sumach,  who  had  been  trilling 
enough  to  make  anybody  nervous^  pro- 
posed that  we  should  sing  Bometbmg. 
Then  Mrs,  Spnrrowgrass  suggested 
**  Homp,  Bweet  Home/'  Then  w©  com- 
menced (flute  obUgato). 

BQum  SWl^ET  hoicbI 

WITH  rjIRlATJOlli. 

•*  Mid  iTaw  tawiloj  pnln  (Tawtle) 
TLouffh-oh !  {Tftwile-taw  !j 
B6  I*  (Taw  taifiiu)  bum— ITftwtle) 
Tiiw,   Tawtldtaw!    {ra^d  and   diMcuii 
pOM^age^  ending  icilk  an  intrnt table  shake]. 
A  chir  (TavrOeJ  s^m  !  {Tawllo)  hido  (iW, 
Taw)  I 
Which    (TEW'tawtle)   world    (Taw)    not 
{Taw  t&wlc*)^  tvberp 
Hotne!  (iTiU  B^t)  Hocm  I  {rapid  and  d\^* 
tail  paisaffc}. 

Sweotf  (ToodJe)  iweetf  (Toodle)  home! 

(Toodlet, 
Bo   H   [Tawtlo-de-doodlecliddle-doodlo— 
taw)  'ble, 
llicro^a  iitMjb!  (Toodle)  borne  1" 

By  thia  time  we  had  reached  the  baae 
of  tht^  Palisades. 

Now  tJiea,  here  wo  are — a  e<*gmoBt  of 
Band  you  might  cover  with  a  blanket, 
and  alltJie  rest  of  the  beach  a  vast  wreck 
of  hasaltio  epbnters!  Hocks,  rocks, 
rocks!  From  bits  not  larger  than  a 
water- melon»  up  to  fragments  the  dze 
of  the  fajnily  tea-table.  All  these  have 
fallen  off  those  upper  cliffii  you  see  rising 
from  the  gold,  brown,  and  crimson  of 
autumnal  leaves.  Look  up  J  no  wouiter 
it  makes  yon  dizzy  to  look  up.  What 
i&  thai  bird  T  Mrs,  Sparrowgrass,  that 
ts  an  ertgle. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing,  after  we  had 
secured  the  boat  by  an  iron  grapnel,  to 
piok  OUT  way  over  the  sharp  rocks — 
now  holding  by  a  lithe  cedar,  now 
Bwiugitig  around  a  jutting  crag  by  a 
pendulous  wild  gr«pe*viDe,  anon  step- 
ping from  bloek  to  block,  with  a  fine 
river  view  in  front  and  below ;  an<J  then 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  little  nook 
where  lay  the  fiat  stone  wo  were  in  quest 
of,  and  then  come  the  great  clotli^p read- 
ing, and  opening  of  the  basket-  And 
we  took  from  the  basket:  firsts  a  box  of 
matches  and  a  bundle  of  choice  oigars 
of  delicate  flavor ;  next,  two  side  bottles 
of  claret ;  then  we  lifted  out  carefully  a 
white  napkin,  containing  only  one  fowl, 
and  that  not  fat ;  then  two  pies,  much 
the  Worse  for  the  voyage;   then  two 


more  bottles  of  claret ;  then  anotltor 
centre-piece — ham  f^nndwiches;  then  a 
bundle  of  knives  and  forki^,  a  couple  of 
cork-screws,  a  tier  of  plates,  six  applea* 
and  a  half  bottle  of  olives ;  then  tweiity- 
fieven  hickory  nuL^^  and  a  half  dosen 
nut-crackers ;  and  then  came  the  cbeAse 
and  the  manuscript. 

Oh  !  goiden  November  iky,  and  tawnj 
river  [  Lland  disUiDcc,  and  rugged  fore^ 
ground,  wild  crimson  vines,  green  cedari* 
many-m^lored,  deciduous  foliag^j  gimj 
prtcipioest  and  deliciouji  claret  I  What 
an  afternoon  that  was,  undo"  the  pali~ 
sades  / 

**  Mr.  Sumachj"  said  T,  after  tlie  pip- 
pins and  cheese,  "  if  you  will  cast  yoor 
eyes  ap  beyond  the  trees*  above  thoia 
upper  trees,  and  follow  the  face  of  the 
precipice  in  a  direct  line  for  som^  four 
hundred  feet  perpendicularly,  you  will 
see  a  slight  jutting  out  of  i\jck,  per^ 
haps  twenty  feet  below  tJie  top  of  th^ 
crags."  Mr,  Sumach  replied  the  son 
wa.H  (shilling  bo  brillmntly,  just  then^ 
u]>on  thtit  identical  spot,  that  be  couJd 
see  nothing  at  all.  As,  upon  corefol 
inspection,  I  could  not  see  the  spot 
myself,  1  was  obliged  to  console  myself 
with  another  sip  of  clareL  Yet  there 
it  was,  just  above  ub, 

**Mr.  Sumach,^'  said  I,  **I  wish  you 
coilld  see  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  our  counti'y.  You  know  we 
have  five  wonders  of  the  world  in  Ameri- 
Cii — the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Natural 
Bridge  in  Virginia,  the  Mammoth  Oavt 
of  Kentucky,  Trenton  Falls,  and  th# 
Palisades,  Now  sir,  just  above  ua, 
almost  ivt  the  brink  of  that  dizzy  height* 
til  ere  h  singular  testimony  of  the  frenks 
of  nature.  That  tough  old  rock,  sir, 
has  bad  a  piece  taken  out  of  it,  squarely 
out,  by  lightning,  probably ;  and  the 
remnants  of  the  vast  mass  now  lie  around 
us,  covered  with  hcbens.  nut  sbclb,  dead 
leaves,  table  cloth,  and  some  claret 
bottles*  If  you  will  go  with  me  soma 
two  miles  north,  tliero  is  a  path  up  tb© 
mountoiua,  and  we  can  then  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  vuiit  precipice,  to  the  spot 
directly  over  us,"  Mr.  Sumach  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  of  not  being  ac- 
customed to  such  rough  walking.  "Then, 
fiir,  let  me  describe  it  to  you.  From 
that  jutting  buttress  of  rock  in  front,  to 
the  evening  there,  just  back  of  vou,  there 
lA  a  flat  platform  above  us,  wide  enough 
for  a  man  to  Hedownt  with  bis  head  clase 
to  the  inner  wall,  and  his  feet  a  few 
inches  over  the  precipice.     That  plat- 
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fonn  is  probably  oao  btiiadrpd  and  Bftj 
feet  long';  tbe  wall  behind  it  is  some 
tw^i^utj  feet  higb  ;  there  is  a  little  raTinet 
fadiciited  bj  the  gap  up  ther^^  bj  which 
you  eun  rea^  the  platform.  Once  on 
It,  you  will  aeo  the  wall  back  of  jou  b 
wery  &tl  and  even,  as  well  as  the  stoue 
floor  jou  tread  upon.**  Mr-  Suniacb  an* 
■werad  **  veiy  weO  ?  ■  *  in  atone  of  inqniiy. 
'NoWt''  said  T|  **  here*  in  this  papetf  is 
»  Leigeiid  of  the  Palisades,  and«  a^  we 
sre  upon  legendary  ground,  I  will  read 
it  to  you/'  Mr.  Sumach*  with  a  despair- 
ing look  at  his  giant  flute 'Case,  ^d  he 
would  liko  iniieh  to  hear  it ;  eo,  after 
ttiiotfa<<r  sfp  of  claret,  I  onroUed  tlia 
muiQseript,  and  read ; 

A  JMGEKD  OF  THB  PAUSADES. 

XiODg  before  tbe  white  sails  of  Euiopo 
Oftst  their  baleful  shadows  over  tnd 
■unnj  waters  of  the  western  continent, 
m  TMt  portion  of  tlm  territory,  bounded 
bj  perpettial  snows  and  perpetual  sum* 
tner,  was  ocfiupied  bj  two  mighty  nations 
of  red  men*  The  Iroquois,  by  far  tljo 
mo$t  warlike  nation^  dominated,  with  its 
united  tribes,  the  inland  from  Canada  to 
^orth  Carolina,  and  east  and  west,  from 
oentral  PenDsylvama  to  Michigan;  while 
Iht  great  Algonquin  race  peopled  the 
B#a-board,  from  Labrador  almost  to  the 
Floridas,  and  eitending  itself  mcatward, 
even  to  the  borders  of  Oregon,  again 
■tfetched  along,  boyond  the  waters  of  the 
HiJisissippi,  unto  the  huntiog-gTonnds 
of  the  swarlliy  Appalachians.  This 
bright  river,  in  tiiosedays,  flowed  down- 
ward to  the  sea,  under  some  dark,  In- 
dian nam©;  and,  where  yonder  village 
glitters  with  its  score  of  spires  and 
myriad  windows,  the  smoke  of  numerous 
camp^Hrei  ourled  up  amidst  pointed 
wigwams,  of  poleit  and  skins,  and 
blreh'bark,  wrought  with  barbaric  cha- 
racters. 

Of  the  AlgOQcmn  tribet  that  formerly 
inhabited  tie  bankt  of  this  mighty 
stream,  tradition  has  t earcely  preserved 
a  name*  A  handful  of  colored  earthen 
beadsp  a  few  flint  arrow-heads,  ar»  iho 
sole  memorials  of  a  once  great  popu- 
lace* But  tradition,  with  wonderful 
tenacity,  clings  to  its  legends.  Even 
from  the  drosa  of  nameless  nations*  some 
golden  deod  shineB  forlh,  with  a  Instre 
tntiquity  cannot  tarnish*  So  amon^ 
the  vnpematnral  sonajB  of  the  Iroquoia 
we  And  a  living  parable. 

Long  befon^  the  coming  of  the  pale 
&eeB,  tb^a  was  a  groat  wiurior  of  the 


Onondaga* Iroquois,  by  name  the  Big 
Papoose*  Ho  had  a  round,  small, 
smooth  face,  like  that  of  a  ehUd;  but 
his  arms  were  long,  and  his  shouidem 
broad  and  powerful  as  the  branches  of 
an  oakt  At  the  council  fires  he  spoko 
not ;  at  hunting  parties  he  was  indolent; 
and  of  the  young  squaws,  none  could 
say  ;  ♦*  he  loves  me.*'  But  if  he  spoke 
not  at  the  council  fires,  the  people  knew 
the  scalps  in  hia  wigwam  were  numer- 
ous as  the  cones  upon  the  pine  tree; 
and  if  he  cared  not  for  banting,  yet  be 
wore  a  triple  collar,  made  of  the  claws 
of  grisely  bears,  and  the  old  braves 
loved  to  sing  of  the  great  elk  be  bad 
pursued  and  kiUed  with  a  blow  of  bis 
stone  axe,  when  his  ^t  were  as  the 
wings  of  a  swallow.  True  it  was,  the 
love  that  is  so  common  to  man,  the  love 
of  woman,  was  not  in  his  breast ;  but 
the  brightest  and  boldest  maiden  eyes 
dropped  in  his  presence,  and  many  a 
time  the  bosoms  of  the  young  squaws 
would  heave — just  n  little.  Yet  the 
Big  Papoose  was  the  fnend  of  children* 
Who  hound  the  tiny  flint  arrow-heads 
to  the  feathered  shafts,  and  strung  the 
nthe  bow  with  the  sinews  of  deer,  and 
practiced  the  boy  warriors  of  the  tribe 
in  mimic  warfare,  and  taught  them  to 
step  with  the  foot  of  the  sparrow,  and 
to  trap  t!ie  foi,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
beaver,  and  to  shout  the  death  whoop, 
the  sa-sa-kuan  ?  Who  was  it  but  the 
Big  Papoose,  lying  yonder,  face  down* 
ward,  on  the  frozen  crust  of  the  lake, 
his  bead  covered  with  skins,  and  aroufid 
hira  a  score  of  boy  warriors,  lying  face 
downward,  too,  watching  the  fob  below, 
through  the  holei  in  the  ice,  that  they 
might  strike  them  with  the  pointed  Jave- 
lin, the  aishkunl  Yes,  he  was  the 
friend  of  children,  the  Big  Papoose  I 
There  was  then  a  very  old  brave  of  the 
Onondaga  tribe ;  his  hair  was  like  the 
foam  of  the  waterfall,  and  his  eyes  were 
deep  sad  dark  as  the  pool  beneath  it* 
He  was  so  old  that  he  could  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  a  hundred  years 
and  say — ■**  boy  V*  He  it  wos  who  had 
fomid,  &T  in  tha  north,  under  the  utter^ 
most  stars,  the  SMCred  pieces  of  eopp€»r; 
he  it  was  who  had  seen  the  great  flsh, 
lo  large  that  a  single  one  could  drink 
up  the  lake  at  a  mouthful;  and  the 
great  Thunder  Water  he  bad  seen — 
Niagara;  and  the  cavern,  bi^  enou^ 
to  contain  all  the  Indian  tnbes,  tibo 
troquois  and  the  Algonqnins,  and  the 
stone  arch  that  held  up  the  skievf  the 
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^tin  and  moon*  Mjd  tlie  cloudii  ho  bad 
stood  boneatb,  and  he  h^d  Been  it< 

H(j  was  c filled  tho  White  Cloudy  and 
sometimes,  wh^n  tho  summer's  heat  had 
been  too  powerftil  upon  the  earth,  und 
the  green  leaves  of  the  maize  drooped 
too  much,  he  would  bring  forth  tJie 
magic  red  pipOt  and  smoke^  and  blow 
the  etnake  towards  the  west,  and  thtjn 
the  Tapors  would  rise  up  from  the  great 
Lake  Ontario,  and  approach  him,  and 
overshadow  him ;  and  the  rain  would 
fall,  and  the  leaves  rii?e  up  refreshed, 
and  tho  little  birds  would  t^ing  loudly 
in  the  wet  forest*  Then,  too,  would 
the  Big  Papoose  Bit  on  the  aame  log 
with  the  White  Cloud,  and  ask  him  to 
tell  of  the  mjBteriea  of  the  skies ;  and 
the  Sachem  would  chant  of  the  White 
Kabbit  of  the  north,  the  Queen  of  the 
Heavens  that  holds  dominion  over  the 
uttermost  stars,  and  the  snows  of  ivia- 
ter;  that  htdea  in  the  surumi^r,  when 
the  sun  is  powerful,  that  she  mny  rival 
his  brightness  iu  tliif  season  of  frost. 

One  day  the  Big  Papoosts  said  to  the 
old  chief,  ^*  Whj,  oh  White  Cloud,  do 
you  ever  blow  the  smoke  of  the  calumet 
towards  the  west,  is  there  not  rain, 
too»  in  tho  eastl^*  Then,  the  white- 
haired  answered :  **  Because  I  like  not 
the  visions  I  seOt  when  1  blow^  the  smoke 
towards  the  oast-  As  the  smoke  from 
the  calumet  moves  westward,  I  behold 
in  it  nations  of  red  men,  moving,  and 
ever  moving,  towards  the  caverns  of  the 
Bun.  But  when  I  blow  the  smoke  to* 
wmrda  the  east,  I  see  the  red  men  no 
more,  but  the  glitter  of  mighty  waters, 
and  winged  canoes,  in  si^o  like  the  lofty 
hemlocks  of  the  forests,  and  potent 
arrows  of  fire  that  dart  forth  with  clouds 
imd  thundcrings.  And  furthefj  and  fur- 
ther towards  the  east,  I  see  more  and 
more  of  the  winged  canoes,  in  number 
like  the  leaves  that  are  blown  by  the 
winds  of  autumn ;  and  the  winged  ca- 
noes bear  many  nations,  and  in  the  ap- 
proaching nations,  I  see  not  one  red 
man/'  "  I  have  dreamed,**  replied  the 
young  warrior,  "of  a  maiden,  whose  eyes 
were  in  color  hke  yonder  lake,  and 
whose  skin  was  beautiful  as  tlie  snow 
at  sunset.^'  **  Do  you  not  think  of  her 
often,  more  than  of  the  women  of  the 
Onondagas?**  said  the  White  Cloud. 
Tho  young  warrior  bowed  his  head* 
**Tbe  time  will  come,'*  said  the  old 
chief,  ♦*  when  tho  women  with  blue  eyes 
will  think  of  the  young  chief  of  the 
Onondagas,"     '*Wben?'*  said  hia  lis- 


tener, eagerly-  Tlu^  White  Cloud  touch- 
ed with  hi.^  tniger  &  young  pine,  wbofio 
stem  was  not  thicker  than  a  stalk  of 
maize,  one  moon  old,  and  replied,**  Whea 
this  trunk  has  grown  so  a  man  may 
stretch  his  arms  around  it  and  yet  his 
right  band  cannot  meet  liis  lef^  then 
will  the  young  chief  of  the  Onondogaa 
live  in  the  thoughts  of  the  maiden  with 
the  skin  Hke  the  ilusih  of  sunset  on  tho 
snow .^^  **  Yo u  speak  truth , '  *  an s were d  th e 
young  chief,  **  so,  too,  have  I  dreamed." 
**  Tell  me,**  continued  the  white-haired 
prophet^  **  whom  do  you  envy  of  living 
men?"  **  Not  one/'  replied  the  jonng 
warrior.  **  Whom  of  the  dead  do  you 
envy  t*'  **  The  warriors  who  are  deaa  in 
battle,  and  yet  live  famouseat  in  the 
Bongs  of  the  Iroquois  J**  **  Look  !'*  said 
the  prophet,  A  volume  of  smoke  arose 
from  the  red  pipe,  and  the  old  man  blew 
it  gently  towards  the  east*  The?  Iro^u 
saw  it  spread  into  a  phdni  varieg 
with  hills  and  rivei^,  and  the  villous  c 
his  tribe*  Then  it  passed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  hts  nation,  and  he  recog- 
nized tho  habitations  of  tbta  Algonquins, 
he  saw  their  burial  places,  and  the 
stretched  skins  with  the  accursed  totemt 
of  his  hereditary  enemies  ;  he  saw,  tcro, 
the  noted  wairiors  of  their  tribes^  the 
women,  the  medicine  men,  and  the 
children.  Then  the  cloud  rose  np  over 
a  mountain,  and  he  looked  from  its  Icvef 
sumndt  down  upon  a  sparkling  river, 
broader  than  the  rivers  of  bis  own  coiin- 
tjry,  and  beyond,  on  tho  opposite  side^ 
were  tillages  of  Atgonquin  tribes,  the 
wigwams  of  theNopperhans.  And  he  was 
stunding  on  the  brmk  of  gigantic  oli^ 
whose  vast  shadows  lay  midway  across 
the  sparkling  river;  and  as  he  looked 
bis  foot  touched  n  fragment  of  rock,  and 
it  fell  shear  down  fa>m  the  summit  of 
the  precipice  to  its  base,  and  struck  no- 
thmg  as  it  fell.  And  just  beyond  him 
was  a  shelf  of  rock  hanging  over  a  ter- 
rible shorOt  htige  splbters  of  stone  were 
under  his  feet,  and*  as  his  eyes  wandered 
up  and  down  the  sparkling  river,  far  as 
his  vision  reached,  the  great  shadow  of 
the  precipice,  and  the  savage  waUs  of 
stone,  and  the  fragmentary  shore  went 
on  unen  d  ing.  Th  en  th  e  sparkling  rl v  cr 
grew  dimmer^  and  the  rocks  faded  from 
rieWi  and  he  saw  only  tho  blue  sky,  and 
the  clouds,  and,  far  off  in  the  e^U  ^u 
engle,  "My  son,"  said  the  white-hajred, 
*^youhavo  seen  it.  To-morrow  night  loos- 
en the  thongs  of  your  moccasins  beyond 
the  wig^vam^  of  the  Iroipois.    In  the 
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ocnmtix  of  the  Algonqubs  are  those 
wondfouB  precipices^  and  before  seyeu 
daye  joa  will  see  the  eastern  sun  rising 
over  the  sparkling  ri?er.  Take  with 
YOU  this  ba^  of  pigments,  oud  pai toting 
implements*  On  me  bare  rocks  above 
the  plalfonn  jou  hare  se^n  luscribed 
the  totem  of  your  tribe,  and  the  record 
of  yoar  acbievemeota*  Go  t  I  say  no 
more/* 

Then  the  White  Cloud  put  the  tube 
of  tlie  oalumet  to  his  lipst  and  as  the 
smoke  arose  from  the  kinikinLo,  the 
howl  of  tlie  red  pipe  expiuided  wider 
and  wider,  and  the  blue  vapor  spread 
out  like  the  tnlst  that  rise»  from  a  lake 
in  a  midaummer  morning.  Then  there 
eame  u.  powerful  wind  from  the  east^and 
^ai&  smoke  rolled  a  way  before  it,  and 
waa  driven  with  inconceivable  swiftness 
over  the  Lake  Ontario,  until  it  grew  red 
under  the  sinking  ^un,  and  passed  to  the 
fta'oE  hunting  grounds  of  the  Dacotahs. 
The  young  chief  watched  until  it  vau- 
ishedi  And  then  turned  to  his  oompan- 
ion^  There  waa  nothing  near  him  but 
the  greep  gross^  and  the  slender  pine  the 
White  Cloud  had  touched  with  Ids 
finger. 

Then  the  Big  Papoose  took  the  hag  of 
pigments  to  his  wigwanit  and  prepared 
for  the  journey.  Around  bis  broad  chest 
he  drew  the  folds  of  a  gorgeous  hunting 
shirt,  decorated  with  many-hued  barbs 
of  the  porcupine^  and  secured  it  with  a 
gaudy  belt  of  wampum.  His  legginga 
were  fringed  with  the  hair  of  scalpsj  and 
Indian  beads  and  shells  of  various  colors, 
and  his  moccasins  were  wrought  with 
quills,  tinted  hke  flowers  of  the  prairie. 
Then  he  took  from  the  notched  poles  of 
the  wigwam  his  tufted  bow,  and  a  sheaf 
of  arrows  tipped  with  brilliant  feathers, 
and  he  thrust  the  stone  axe  through  his 
belt  of  wampum,  ajod  shook  once  more 
the  slender  e pear- staff  with  ita  ponder' 
one  head  of  pointed  flinL  And  as  he 
passed  on  beyond  the  wigwams  of  his 
tribe,  tlie  young  squaws  gosed  bHct  him 
with  wondrous  dark  eyes*  and  the  old 
women  said,  "Perhaps  ho  will  bring  with 
him,  when  he  returns,  a  Chenango  wo- 
man, or  a  squaw  from  the  blue  S usque- 
honua*'' 

Twice  the  moon  rose,  and  be  saw  the 
maue  fields  of  the  Algouqnins.  Later 
and  later  she  glittered  over  Ins  solitary 
path  by  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  Dela* 
ware.  Then  he  saw  in  the  north  the 
misty  mountains  of  8hawangonk«  and 
lodges  of  hostile  tribes  without  number, 


and  other  maize  fields*  and  at  night  the 
camp-fires  of  a  great  people.  Then  ho 
came  to  shallow  rivers  dotted  with  ca- 
noes, and  these  streams  were  leas  broad 
than  the  river  of  the  Oswegos.  And 
then  he  saw  before  him  a  sloping  up- 
land, and  just  as  the  moon  and  the  dawrt 
were  shining  together,  be  stood  under 
toll  trees  on  the  summit,  and  beneath 
him  was  the  platform  of  rock,  and  the 
waters  of  the  sparkling  river, 

**My  dear,"  Baid  Mrs,  Sparrow- 
f^rass,  "  I  am  sony  to  interrupt  youi 
**  but  isu' t  that  our  boat  out  there,  going 
up  the  river?'*  "Yes,"  added  Mr, 
Sumach,  suddenly  leaping  up  with  ener- 
gy, "  and  my  flute,  too,  I  believe."  **  It 
cannot  boj"  I  replied,  *'for  I  fastened 
the  boat  with  an  iron  grapnel,*'  and,  as 
I  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  when  I 
was  reading,  told  Mr.  Sumach  very 
quietly,  but  severely,  he  would  find  hifi 
bassoon  Just  back  of  our  stone  table. 
The  explanation  being  satisfactoiyt  I 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  legend. 

There  was  a  patliway  to  the  platform ; 
as  it  might  be,  a  channel  for  the  heavy 
rains,  that  sometimes  pour  from  the 
t4ible-lands  of  the  precipice  to  the  ra- 
vine, and  tumble,  in  a  long,  feathery 
torrent,  over  its  rocky  breast  It  was 
a  narrow  passage,  with  walls  of  etone 
on  either  side,  and  ended  just  a  few  feet 
south  of  the  jutdug  ledge ;  so  that  die 
young  chief  had  to  leap  from  the  brink 
of  the  gorge  to  the  edge  of  the  pktform. 
There  be  looked  around,  and  behind 
him  rose  up  the  flat  surface  of  thunder* 
split  TOcL  Then  he  walked  to  the 
further  end  of  it,  and  Inid  upon  the 
ground  his  tufted  bow  and  sheia  of  ar* 
rows  J  loosened  his  belt  of  wampum, 
cast  down  his  terrible  stone  axe,  and 
leaned  his  pointed  spear  against  the 
vast  waU  of  the  terrace.  Then  he  took 
horn  the  bap  the  pigments  and  the 
painting  implements,  and  before  mid^ 
day  he  had  sketched,  upon  tlie  rocky 
background,  the  vast  outline  of  his 
picture. 

It  woi  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
completed  the  totem  of  his  tribe,  when 
he  was  nearest  the  gorge  and  farthest 
from  his  weapons,  that  a  fawn  darted 
from  the  chasm  to  the  plateau,  gathered 
up  its  affrighted  form  at  eight  of  him, 
and  then  sprang  sheer  over  the  brink- 
Tbe  next  instant,  an  Algonquin  warrior 
leaped  upon  the  ledge,  A  startled  liM>k 
at  the  Iroquois,  n  contemptuous  glance 
at  the  pictography  two  pandier  boundst 
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and  the  liereditary  foes  were  struggling 
in  a  death  grapple,  upon  the  eaves  of 
the  precipice.  Sojnc*time«  they  leaned 
far  over  the  brink,  and  thBa,  nnitedly, 
bent  back,  like  twin  pine  treeg,  over- 
blown. Both  were  mi  armed  \  for  the 
Algon<|nin  had  not  «ttspected  an  enemy 
in  a  place  where  the  foot  of  an  Ironuois 
bad  never  trod,  and  the  weapons  or  hi  a 
adversary  were  distant  from  them  a 
bow-shot.  So,  with  terrible  etrength, 
and  zeal,  and  skill,  each  fionghtto  over- 
throw the  other,  unlil,  in  the  struggle, 
they  fell,  still  clutched  together,  npon 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  battle-ground* 
There,  with  treraoudoui  throes  and 
tlirohs  of  anger,  they  jaj,  until  the  sha* 
dowfi  of  the  cliff  had  stretched  for  over 
the  bosom  of  the  sparkling  river, 

**  Lot  us  rise,^'  said  the  Algonqum, 
The  wanioTfl  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
stood  gazing  at  each  otlier* 

There  they  stood,  npon  that  terrible 
brink.  The  t^riuch  of  a  band  would  have 
precipitated  either  upon  the  fragmentary 
ehore  below. 

**  Let  ua  not  perish,"  said  the  Algon* 
quin,  **^hke  the  raccoon  and  the  for, 
etarving  in  the  death-lock,  but  let  us 
diolike  bravea.^^ 

The  Iroquois  listened, 

**  Do  you  go,"  contbued  the  AJgon- 
quin,  "  tell  the  warriors  of  my  tribe  to 
como,  that  they  may  witness  itj  and  I 
will  leap  with  you  from  this  ledge  upon 
the  death  below." 

The  Iroquoia  smiled. 

**  Stay,"  added  the  Algonquin,  "I 
am  a  cluid.  Do  I  not  know  the  fate  of 
an  Iroqaoii?,  who  would  venture  withtti 
the  camp  of  my  peopte  ?  Remain  you, 
until  my  return,  that  the  history  of  my 
deed  may  be  inscribed  with  that  you 
have  pictured  upon  these  rocks.'' 

The  Iroquoli  smiled  agu in »  and  said, 
**I  waiL"  The  Algonquin  bounded 
from  the  parapet,  and  was  gone. 

Left  to  himself,  the  Iroquois  collected 
together  hi»  painting  implements,  and 
fined  with  brilliant  colors  the  outlitieii 
he  had  sketched  upon  the  wall.  Then 
he  cast  his  spear  iar  into  the  sparkhng 
river,  and  sent  the  stone  axe  circling' 
through  the  air,  until  it  splashed  for  out 
m  the  stream,  and  ho  broke  the  tufted 


bow  with  bis  powerful  arms,  and  snap^ 
ped  his  feathered  anowB  one  by  one. 
Then  he  girded  on  his  gorgeous  belt  of 
wampum,  and  waited.  Ot  whom  waa 
he  dreaming,  as  he  sat  beneath  the  shad- 
ow of  the  pictograph  ?  Was  it  not  of 
the  blue-eyed  ni^den,  with  cheeks  like 
the  flush  of  sunset  on  the  snow  ? 

The  Iroquois  waited »  Then  he  heard 
a  murmur,  as  of  the  wind  stirring  the 
leavea,  then  the  rustle  of  rapid  foc^tsteps, 
and,  OS  ho  started  to  his  feet,  the  cliff 3 
above  Uim  wero  thronged  with  Algon- 
quin warriors.  There  was  silence  for 
an  instant,  iind  then  an  hundred  bows 
were  bent,  an  hundred  bow-stringa 
snapped,  an  hundred  arrows  eonvei^^ 
through  Uie  air,  and  Btruck  him !  Bat 
as  he  turned  to  hurl  defiance  at  bis  ene- 
tnies,  a  warrior  form  bounded  upon  the 
pampet ;  it  caught  the  %ure«  studded 
with  arrows  and  tottering  upon  the 
brink,  in  its  anns,  and  screamed  into 
the  dying  ears,  **I  am  beret  0  Iro- 
quois!" and  then,  eicept  the  pietographt 
nothing  human  remained  u|K)q  the  plat- 
form of  the  Palisades  J 

When  I  had  finished  the  legend, 
Mr.  Sumach  stailled  the  echoes  with  a 
burst  of  fluting  that  defies  description. 
So  I  set  to  work  resolutelyj  to  pack  up 
the  basket,  for  I  thought  such  a  place 
as  the  one  wo  were  visiting  did  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  art  to  make  it  interest- 
ing* After  the  packing  was  finished, 
we  started  off  for  the  boat,  Mr,  Sumach 
tooting  over  the  rocks  in  a  man^elous 
manner,  until  we  came  to  the  place 
where  some  climbing  was  necessary,  and 
there  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  flute  dislocated  and  cased,  and  then 
it  fell  in  the  water,  where  Mr.  8.  had 
some  trouble  to  get  at  it  Wlien  wo 
got  to  the  place  of  anchoragep  we  found 
the  tide  had  risen,  and  the  grapnel  un- 
der water,  but  no  boat*  So  I  suppose 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  had  not  been 
tied  to  the  ring  in  the  bow.  Wo  had  a 
pretty  walk,  though,  to  Closter,  and 
hired  another  boat  As  our  boat  waa 
brought  home  neit  day,  it  was  no  great 
matter,  but  I  wished  the  person  who 
found  it  for  M%  had  found  also  the  otirs 
and  the  thole  pins. 
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THE   GENTLEMAN'S   SHAWL. 


ON  my  way  to  the  Trosacha  and  Loch 
KatrmaT  I  lodged  one  night  at  Ihe 
very  snutf  itm  whieh  intercepts  tourists 
at  the  Bngg  of  Turk,  near  the  royal 
buBtittg  ^orr^st  of  GlenS^alat],  and  jast 
half  a  mile  from  the  hoi^tel  of  Ard- 
cheauochrochan.  Formidable  us  the 
Turktah  name  was,  it  wa^  lesd  so  than 
the  unproooimcoable  Gaelic  one.  By 
tarrying  there  overnight,  I  gamed  aa 
early  giimpse  of  my  first  Highland 
shepherd,  seated  on  a  rock,  enveloped 
in  a  shawl  of  hodden -gray,  which  en- 
tirely covered  him.  tmd  wa^s  a  pn>teetion 
agftinst  the  cold  driizle.  Since  that  day, 
the  Scotch  shawl  has  heoome  Amencan. 
The  simplest  variety  of  human  appar- 
©It  after  the  fig-leaf  and  the  fur,  must 
have  heen  the  wob  of  rode  cloth, 
wrought,  as  the  Arab  and  Indian  now 
work  itt  by  me&n»  of  a  warp  stretched 
dn  the  earthy  and  a  shuttle  flying  acroia 
it  with  the  woof -thread.  Between  thi^ 
and  the  Jacqnard  loom,  there  is  a  vast 
fitretch  of  progress ;  yet  it  is  aiirpris- 
mg  to  observe  what  ebowy  and  even 
elegant  textures  come  out  of  these  pri- 
raitiTe  instruments.  The  early  raiment 
probably  did  not  vary  much  from  the 
paral&logram  of  white  ootton,  which 
the  Hindoo  gracefully  winds  aboat  him, 
and  which  he»  at  other  times,  wreathes 
mto  a  manifold  turban*  when  the  sun 
b^ats  too  hiotly  for  any  European  hat 
or  umbrella.  This  long-clothi  as  it  ti 
techuicaUy  caUed^ — and  the  name  has 
crept  into  the  commercial  parlance  of 
^e  world— admits  of  every  varie^  of 
a4]uatment  according  to  the  fi^ire, 
meanSf  and  taste  of  the  wearer,  Seen 
in  contrast  with  the  ebony  or  olive  skin 
of  the  Hindoo,  and  among  the  pal* 
mary  foliage  of  tropical  tree.H,  it  leaves 
scarcely  anything  to  be  desired,  and  ii*, 
in  truth,  the  elementary  origtu  of  all 
sculptured  drapery.  The  great  bas- 
relief  of  Flaxman,  in  the  antechamber 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  which 
comraemoratps  Sir  William  Jones,  by 
repT«$seiiting  him  as  one  of  a  group 
compiling  the  digest  of  Indian  Law, 
illustrates  this  fleiibility  of  the  simple 
web,  which  may  be  seen  in  seveml  con- 
formations on  the  three  Brahmin  sages, 
Tb«  oonsQimaate  taste  of  Flaxman  led 
htm  to  seize  at  once  on  this  native  trait, 
and  he  is  true  to  Asiatic  costume.  The 
CSimmtrhundr    which    renders    to    the 


lower  castes  that  service  which  gave  a 
name  to  GuUia  Braceata^  U  twisted  as 
unjTjracefully  as  is  the  Scotch  shawl  by 
a  Glasgow  clerk,  when  ho  oyt-highlands 
the  Highlander, 

A  garb  so  simple  and  obvious  musi 
have  commended  itself  to  every  nation 
which  possessed  the  textile  art;  and, 
assuredly,  the  investigations  of  our  day 
do  not  lead  antiquaries  back  to  any  pe- 
riod when  the  loom  was  unknown.  Such 
savages  as  are  ignorant  of  the  shut* 
tie.  have  degenerated  from  a  more  luxu- 
rious people,  wha«on<^  flaunted  in  its 
motley  products.  It  is  not  in  conti- 
nental Asia  that  we  End  any  such  bar- 
barism; because  from  thence  we  de- 
rive the  shawl,  both  name  and  thing. 
Cashmere  was  long  famous  for  shawlSi 
properly  so  called,  before  Eujrope  knew 
anything  of  an  article  now  so  largely 
included  in  commercCi  To  the  looms 
of  tills  delightful  region  we  also  owe 
the  species  of  cloth  universally  known 
as  oassimeros,  or  eashmerea.  While 
that  country  was  mider  tlie  king  of 
Candahar,  the  ahawl-busiaess  alone  em- 
ployed forty  thouaand  frames.  The 
finest  of  thei»e  are  beHeved  to  be  woven 
of  the  warmest,  or  most  non-conducting 
material  ever  used  by  man.  The  long 
iUawls  were  a  hundred  and  twenty- dx 
inches  by  fif^y-four;  and  the  square 
shawla  were  about  seventy  inches.  The 
elegant  blendbg  of  colors  was  as  much 
admired  as  the  teiture.  These  superb 
cc^vc rings  loaded  the  camels  of  caravans 
and  oalks,  pressing  on  their  weary 
mansbesto  Northern  India,  Cabnl,  Tai- 
tary,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  As  to  v*. 
lue,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  time 
has  been  when  a  celebrated  London 
dealer  held  one  of  his  cashmere  shawls 
at  five  hundred  euineaa-  Napoleon's 
introduction  of  me  Thibet  goat  into 
France  ia  justly  recorded  among  bis 
pacific  benefit?  to  mankind.  The  shawl 
which  M.  Jacqnard  wove  lor  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  during  the  breathing 
time  of  Amiens,  came  from  a  loom,  or 
machine,  which  oo^t  twenty  thousand 
francs.  The  wool  of  Ujo  cashmere 
goat  is  dailjr  span  and  woven  in  GUs- 
gow  and  Paisley* 

If  any  one  cares  to  inquire  about 
nchrew  shawls,  he  need  only  make  his 
beginning  at  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
synagogues  of  New  York-    When  peo- 
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pie  wonder  in  Broadway  *  w!iy  Mr. 
Coben  or  'Sir.  Levi  wears  Ida  sbawl 
with  so  matchless  a  iiouebalanocT  thu 
Bolalion  U,  that  ho  has  prncticed  it 
.  ever  fiioeo  bis  boyhood,  m  tbo  putting 
'on  of  tbe  Tallith,  or  prayer-cloak» 
whtch  every  derout  Israeli  to  wears  at 
bis  pohlio  devotions*  Some  of  these 
are  very  beaulifuJ.  And  while  the 
young  banker's  cljerk,  of  WaH- street, 
feduces  his  Judaiijm  to  a  mininiurn,  by 
Ijletting  bis  synagogue-cloak  shrink  into 
a  mere  scarf  about  bis  shoulders,  the 
venerable  Polish  or  Syrian  Jew,  such 
as  we  have  occasionally  met  on  high 
festivals,  covers  hia  whole  body*  and 
even  hisi  head,  with  this  token  of  rever- 
lence.  We  have  been  tcild  that  the 
[fHnge»  which  is  upon  the  enda  of  this 
Uken  shawl,  is  annexed  in  compliance 
_  frith  a  precept  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
M osea,*  which  says :  **  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  tliat 
they  make  tbcm  fringes  in  the  borders 
of  their  garments,  throughout  their  ge- 
nerationa,  and  that  they  put  upon  the 
fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue." 
The  name  of  these  fringes  is  Taitaith, 
meaning  *"- flowers,"  or  a  ^*  flower- like 
ornament."  With  this  wo  are,  how- 
ever, less  concerned  than  with  tho 
shawl-Uko  character  of  tho  Oriental 
mantle^  which  is,  after  alb  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  sheet  and  the  blanket, 
of  which  the  former  ia  worn  by  tho 
Indian  of  Bengal,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Indian  of  Michilimackinao,  So 
widely  distributed  is  the  gentleman's 
ihawb  that  the  trapper  of  the  We  at 
wears  a  blue  mantle  named,  from  a  town 
in  Gloucestershire,  a  Stroud  \  and  the 
South  American  ambassador  wraps  hjs 
shoulders  in  a  figured  texture  from 
Thibet  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob* 
no  doubtr  wore  the  shawl,  now  caJled  a 
sbelmiS  by  the  Arabs,  "It  is  almost  a 
general  custom^'*  say  a  Bishop  Pococke* 
**  among  the  Arabs  and  Mahometan  na- 
tives of  Egypt,  to  wear  a  large  blanket, 
either  white  or  brown  ;  and  in  aummer, 
a  blue  and  white  cotton  sheet  t  putting 
one  oomer  over  the  left  shoulder,  they 
bring  it  behind,  and  under  the  right  arm, 
and  so  over  their  bodies,  throwing  it  be- 
hind over  tho  left  shoulder,  and  m  the 
right  arm  is  left  bare  for  actJon*"t    ^r- 


Lane,  who,  with  ehaructedstie  fidelity, 
brought  back  from  Cairo  as  minute  an 
ac^^unt  of  the  modem  Egyptian  ward- 
robe as  if  he  had  been  a  tailcir  in  search 
of  Arab  fasbion-cards,  speaks  thus :  **  A 
kind  of  blue  and  white  plaid  (called 
mildy^h )  ia  also  worn  by  aome  men ; 
but  more  commonly  by  womeui  in  the 
account  of  whose  dress  it  will  be  fally 
described  :  th#  men  throw  it  over  their 
shoulders,  or  wrap  it  about  the  body.*' 
As  afterwards  desscribed^  this  is  dmoat 
a  tartan,  **  woven  iu  small  checkers  of 
blue  and  white,  or  cross  stripes^  with  a 
mixture  of  red  at  each  end/'t 

Antiquity  is  all  in  favor  of  the  shawl. 
Not  to  meddle  with  Fingal,  which  Mr* 
Macaulay  takes  as  his  standard  of  im* 
pudent  forgery,  I  we  beg  leave  to  dip  a 
little  into  the  Talmud,  which  is  so  well 
autbenticatedi  that,  notwithstanding  its 
vaatnesa,  many  Huasian  Jews  havo 
thought  it  worth  while  to  commit  it  aU 
to  their  memories.||  In  both  Talmuds 
— to  wit,  tliat  of  Jerusalem  and  that  erf 
Babylon-*an  inventory  of  Hebrew 
meota  ia  given,  in  eighteen  particol 
Among  these  I  is  the  shawl  maseulinn-^ 
not,  indeed,  called  by  its  Hebrew  name, 
Tallith  ?  but  by  a  Greek  name,  in  He- 
brew letters,  Kolbin,  that  la,  KoU^t^t\% 
Though  the  Colobium  of  the  Komans  is 
iaid  to  have  been  the  sleeve  less  mantle, 
or  poncho,  out  of  which  grew  the  tunic, •• 
we  dare  assert  it  was  the  Haik  or  HykSt 
universal  among  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs 
of  Africa  and  the  Levant ;  a  garb  wbioh, 
whether  floating  upon  the  haunches  of 
a  fleet  Arabian,  or  swathed  around  the 
sleeping  Bedouin,  is  far  more  pictoi- 
esque  than  the  best  flt  of  a  French 
dresa-cooii. 

The  "  web  of  Penelope"  has  become 
proverbial,  as  descriptive  of  the  doing 
and  undoing  effected  by  rich  and  beauti- 
ful widows — Pf.nehpe^  Ulam  rtUrtrt — 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  it  wm  a  shawl  ft^r  her  traveled 
husband.  The  whole  thing  is  in  the 
nineteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and  we 
would  gladly  give  it  in  Greek  ;  but,  aa 
our  younger  lady-readers  may  not  have 
gone  80  far»  Cowper*s  exact  rendering 
must  Euffice : 

"  I  gflpve  to  hitn*  myself,  a  bnnea  swofd, 
A  purpk  clotik  ma^uifiocat." 


•  Numbew  xv,  37.  3S,  35*.    Dentpronomy  sjliL,  13.  t  Vol  l^  p,  190. 

I  Lune's  M^Jdem  Egrpliaiia^  vol  L,  pp.  48  etnd  73. 

A  Hifltory  of  Englanti,  LodcI  ed.,  voL  ill,  p.  36^.    Note. 
J  ProfewnjT  Gfrtinir,  of  StutJf^jtrt,  m  liiB  History  of  Prim.  ChriaUoaitv. 
*r  Lifihtfoot.  Hor.  Ilobn  ia  Luc.  ii,,  U,  ••  QalliM,  vii.>  ISL 
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Tbe  radiant  colors  of  the  Meiican 
blanket,  now  familiar  to  oar  ejea  upon 
the  sbouldera  of  returned  CalifomiaDSt 
and  the  grotesque  but  ample  £owof  thu 
Bouth  AmerleiiD  poncho^  are  going  fur 
to  convince  us  thiit  our  priggish  and 
juccinct  style  of  body- coats,  surtouts, 
lox-coats,  and  caped  top -coats,  must 
jive  place  to  some  fell ct tons  blending 
of  art  and  nattiro,  as  in  the  shawl,  A 
rimple  web  of  party-colored  clotb,  as 
wo  have  already  satdnr  if*  au  clement 
of  boautj,  which  gives  employment  to 
every  estketlo  t&lont  belonging  to  the 
arts  of  dresSi  of  painting,  or  of  sculpture. 
These  qualities  belong  to  the  gentleman's 
shawl,  which,  we  pri^ceed  to  ahowi  was 
the  ancient  Pallium,  the  €iyiiiiolog!c4il 
odgin  alike  of  the  funereal  piJlf  and  the 
liinb^s-woal  vestment  bestowed  on  ap 
Jirch bishop  by  the  pope.  Those  widely 
err,  who  think  of  the  palUum  as  what  we 
call  a  made-np  garment ;  it  was,  iu  tti^ 
begin  nmg,  a  square »  or  oblong  piece  of 
cloth — that  is,  a  shawl ;  and  the  won- 
derful functions  which  it  discharges  in 
the  marble  reUcs  of  art^  are  due  tu  this, 
its  free  and  un conventional  character. 
It  was  taken  right  from  the  loom,  witlt^ 
out  90  much  OS  a  hem,  and  without 
tailorings  This  Himathn^  or  outer  gar- 
ment, was  often  used  as  a  blanket,  or 
even  a  bed.  Like  tbe  Scotch  shawls  it 
was  generally  party-colored,  aud  often 
had  a  fringe.  *'  The*  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  the  raurex,  tbe  kermcs,  the 
argol,  and  the  safi&on.  Pale  green  was 
also  worn.  Tbe  puHIum  of  ono  color 
{ISt6zeo^y  i,tidTioy),  literally T  Uie  **  self- 
colored  blanket,'-  was  diatiuguisbed  from 
the  variegated  {Tro^Kiloy)  i  and,  of  this 
latter  class,  the  simplest  kbdi*  were  the 
striped,  in  which  the  effect  was  producM 
by  inserting,  altera  at  ely*  a  woof  of  differ- 
ent colors ;  and  the  check,  or  plaid  {scu* 
tidalum^  Ussdatum)^  in  which  the  some 
colors  were  made  to  alternate  iu  the 
warp  also.  Zeuiis,  tbe  painter,  exhibit- 
ed, at  the  Ol>Tnpic  games,  a  plaid,  hav- 
ing bis  name  woven  in  tbe  squares^  in 
ff  I  il  den  le  tters. "  •  To  sbo w  tb  e  adap  ta- 
li>»u  of  tbe  ancient  blaaket-shnwl,  we 
might  borrow  statements  from  tbe  da^s- 
Esic^,  of  its  use  as  a  bed,  a  carpet,  a  cur- 
tiuti*  a  sail,  a  bousing,  a  swaddling* 
oloth,  and   a  windlng-sbeet.    Just  as 


Glenganyt  or  McCallam  More,  lays  oS 
his  tartan,  so  Telemacbus  puts  off  his 
purple  shawl,  when  about  to  try  his 
father's  bow,f 

Now  if  Mr*  Philip  Chesterfield  or  Mr, 
George  Washington  Howard  chooses  to 
object  to  the  gentleman^s  shawl  on  tbe 
score  of  ungracefulness,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  jolu  issue  with  him,  on  a  point 
in  which  we  have  all  tbe  Muses  on  our 
side.  If  that  excellent  Gentile  priest, 
tbe  Abbe  Winkelmanut  could  be  brought 
into  court,  he  would  bring  along  with 
him  tiie  IJerlin  geaif  of  which  he  says 
that  *'  it  holds  among  in  tallies  the  same 
place  which  Homer  occupies  among  po- 
ets*" Here,  among  five  of  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes,*'  we  should  observe 
Polynices  and  Parthenopmus  arrayed 
In  the  pitllium.  And,  as  we  already 
meet  Scottish  gentlemen  iu  the  woolien 
line,  who  s[>ort  a  gold  shawUpin,  espe- 
eially  when  snow  or  rain  induce  that 
truly  Highland  fold  of  the  plaid  which 
leaves  a  semblance  of  hood  and  sleeves, 
so  tbe  ancients  came  to  employ  a  brooch, 
^s^ottj,  or  lii>ula,  over  the  right  shoulder. 
The  &tatne  of  Phocion,  in  tbe  Vatican, 
h^  thus  presented,  end  no  one  can  look 
at  ©ten  a{)^nt  of  thi^,  without  recog- 
nlzmg  the  folds  of  the  shawl.  |  And 
hereby  hangs  a  tale.  *'  Pbocion*s 
vrifc"  says  Aelian,  "wore  Phoeion*B 
plaid/'  bat  Xanthippe  would  not  appear 
Ln  that  of  Soerates*§  Tbe  aforesaid  pal- 
lium was  part  of  a  Greek  philosopher's 
stock  in  tmde,  as  necessary  as  the  white 
cravat  of  a  elergymaj],  and  was  called, 
from  its  want  of  nap,  tribon ;  in  Latin, 

Eaiiiasirum*  Antisthenes  first  doubled 
is  bknket,  and  the  other  Cynics  fol- 
lowed suit ;  it  is  well  known  that  Dio* 
genes  Uved  and  died  in  a  shawU  The 
word  "  palliate "  is  derived  from  the 
muffling  disguise  of  tbi.^  garment.iJ 

We  have  strayed  sadly  off  from  our 
shepherd  at  the  Brigg  o'  Turk,  with 
his  scanty  plaid-  Let  us  return  to  say, 
that  liecordmg  to  Pennant,  it  is  a  striped 
or  variegated  clothi  worn  as  a  garment 
by  tbe  Highlanders  of  Scotland*  The 
GaeUc  word  is  plaids  ;  which  Jamteson, 
our  best  Scotch  authority,  interprets 
**  an  outer  loose  weed  of  tartan  worn  by 
tbe  Highbinders,'*  The  tartan  is 
'  *  cloth  checkered  with  stripes  of  vtiriaiis 
colors/*     All  who  are  versed  m  CeldO 


*  Mr.  TiilM*i  Art  **  PiMum,"  in  Smtth'f  Antii|aiU«SL 

%  Ifyji.  Ple-Cl«ineiiLf  (om,  L,  tar.  43,    Cited  by  Tot^,  ub$  fusrn. 


i  Hemer,  Od.  xsi,  US. 
I  Smilh,  p.  7m 
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annals  know  tKat  each  pattern  of  thb 
cross -barred  or  etript*d  woollen  is  claim* 
ed  by  some  clan.  Tbero  is,  or  was,  a 
ebop  in  Argyll- street,  Glasgow,  wbere 
onfl  Etiigbt  ftraish  bimscif  witb  any  of 
tb*?so  mAigtiiu ;  and  a  ccrstly  work  Las 
aripeared,  rep  rose  otltjg  all  tbo  Hiji^bktid 
cbjeftainaT  each  in  the  family  tartan- 
But  the  proper  aud  distJnctiYe  name  of 
the  gray  or  striped  shawK  as  worn  in 
tlie  lowlands,  tiud  noted  in  Guy  Jfan- 
neringf  is  the  maad  or  mattd*  The 
ibepherd's  plaid »  now  strangely  become 
&  lasliionable  adornment,  has  been  far 


gencrntions  the  protection  of  tlie  Boot- 
tish  biiid^  agaiusl  mi  .its  little  ^bort  of 
rain,  and  d urine  snowg *  The  caprices 
of  dress  are  drolL  Young  fellows  come 
from  abroad,  wearing  witb  much  com- 
placency the  clasp -pouch  or  gibfci^ri, 
which  not  long  aeo  was  the  i?ynib*>l  of 
a  courier,  and  which,  before  that,  was 
the  buntumanTs  gamo-bag.  But  the 
mercury  being  neat  zero  at  thia  present 
writing,  I  will  not  breathe  a  word  against 
a  mode  so  warm,  so  pliant,  so  time- 
lifrnored,  and  go  eeDelbk,  aa  that  of  thB 
Scotch  maud. 
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CYNTHIA  SUSAN  SIMPSON,  age 
eighteen,  with  the  pretty  talent  of 
plengnig  men,  was  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  the  little  Marrow-S quash  Val- 
lej. 

This  little  talent  of  pleasing  men  is 
sometimes  given  by  nature  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  lack  of  every  other 
accomplishment,  or  the  meana  of 
procuring  any ;  but  this  vf^  not  the 
case  with  Oyntbta,  who  had  good 
Yankee  sense,  and  a  vein  of  spnght- 
liness  in  her  c(»mposition,  wHch  latter, 
as  I  take  it,  requires  several  other  ta- 
lents fur  it5  iupport*  otherwise  it  soon 
degenerates  into  silliness — whence  it 
sours  into  vulgar  lU-nature  in  the  coun- 
try giH^n  the  hj^Y  ef  society  into  sar- 
casm, 

Cynthia  was  pretty,  in  the  freshness 
of  her  age.  American  beauty  comes 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down* 
The  loveliness  of  girlhood  rarely  ripens 
in  the  matron.  And  Cynthia  was  afraid 
to  risk  her  loveliness,  no  doubt;  for 
whilst  she  enconraced  the  attentions  of 
mmj  **  boaui,"  wao,  in  the  language 
of  her  society,  **  went  to  see  her  ^*  even* 
ing  after  evening,  at  the  snug  farm- 
house of  her  father,  whenever  any  of 
these  swsina  took  the  opportunity  to 
press  upon  her  notice  the  nature  of  his 
case,  and  urge  the  necessity  of  its 
speedy  cure,  she  cut  the  matter  short 
with  him. 

Truth  must  be  said,  that  amongst  all 
her  admirers  tl^ere  wtts  not  one  who  was 
a  pri^^ri— that  k,  before  a  reciprocation 
of  his  love  took  place— a  very  detdrabk 
match  for  her. 


Tlie  richest  was  Seth  Taggart,  who 
paid  bis  last  visit  to  her  one  afternoon, 
in  a  brand  new  suit  of  glossy,  fine,  black 
broad- cloth.  Pretty  Cynthia  was  alone, 
and  prepared  by  pre>ious  experience  to 
discern  symptoms  of  an  approach  big 
nssnnlt  upon  the  Mulaltoff  of  her  affec- 
tions. She  pursed  her  pretty  Uttle 
mouth,  and  sewed,  with  nimo3e*glanc[i^ 
fingers,  on  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the  aid 
Sijuire^s  shirts,  of  unbleached  cotton ; 
and  thought  to  herself  what  a  fool  Seth 
Taggart  was,  and  wondered  how  he 
would  get  out  of  the  fix  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  how  he  could  dare 
to  think  she  had  given  Mm  encoiimge- 
ment — and  looked— very  bewitching* 
Poor  Seth  sat  on  the  verge  of  his  chair. 
and  ga^ed  thronch  the  window,  which 
was  open,  into  the  woods,  bufe,  his  was 
a  mind  like  that  of  Words worth*s  P^ 
ter, 

*'  A  primroBe,  on  the  rivor'i  brim, 
A  yeUow  iirimroBe  waa  to  biai, 
And  netbing  more/' 

Ho  did  not  find  any  inspiration  in  the 
woods,  so  he  began  to  look  into  the 
aslies, 

''Miss  Cynthia,*^  aaid  he,  at  length, 
**  did  you  ever  see  a  crow  V 

**Yes,  Mr.  Seth,"  said  she,  folding 
her  gusset,  and  looking  down  at  it  dm^ 
murely  as  a  mouse.  '^ 

"  Black^mnH  it  V  said  Seth. 

**  Very.'* 

Then  came  a  pause.  **  Dam  it^I 
wish  sheM  fielp  mo  out,**  said  Sctli  m 
his  own  thought  •*  The  little  max 
knows  what  I  want  to  say,  iind  abe 
might  help  me  to  say  it*" 
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What  man  has  nol  thougbl  this  be- 
t»re  now,  at  courting  time — tmd  wished 
i  borrow  femiuine  tact,  und  the  krger 
^  expert enf()  of  wam^n^  to  help  him  out 
of  the  Blougli  of  despond  he  ia  begiu- 
nmg  to  sink  into?  What  man  would 
iiat  give  tho  world  to  knonf  how  tha 
Iii5t  nian^  who  offered  himself  tQ  her, 
got  thruugh  with  it  1 

**EveF  see   a»  owl  ?'*  said  Seth^  at 
kngtb,  falliog  back  upon  his  own  re- 

**  Often,    Mr.  Selb,'*    lisped  pretty 
^  Cynthia, 

•*If  a  got  big  fijes — ain't  it,  now  ]" 
*•  V«py  big  eyes,'*  said  she. 
Seth  grew  angry.    Angry  with  him- 
Fielf,  no  doubt ;  bat  asger,  like  Phcebua 
I  Apollo  at  sunset,  glows  brightest  in  re- 
I flection.       He    thought    it    a    **  mean 
liame,"  she  wouldn't  **  help  Mm  out,'* 
labile  she  sat    tliere,    looking  **g^>CM! 
linough  to  ettt,*'  and  laughing  at  him, 
I A9  even  his  blant  percepdon  told  him* 
rwhikt    her    attention   was    apparently 
ilbestowed  upon  the   shirt-sleeve.     Ho 
Ivishad  it  were  his  shirt  she  was  etitch- 
I  lug  so  asiiiduously.     Ho  stirred  up  the 
luahes  on  the  hearth,  and  almost  made 
up  his  mind  that  *'  he  warti*t  going  to 
Vftire  her  another  chonct}  at  bim;'^  but 
^'Cynthia  dropped  her  cotton -bail,  and 
Seth,  not  rismg  from  hia  chdri  streteh- 
ed  out  bis  long,  lank  arm,  and  picked 
It  up.     He  touched  he?  baud,  as  she 
took   it   back,    and   an  electric   shock 
■irilled  through  bia   veins,  and  made 
him  feel   "all  orer^ — ^erer  fo,"  as  ho 
some  time  afterwards  expreesed  the  sen- 
sation to  me* 

**  Miis  Cjnthy,  may  be  yo?i  are  fond 
of  maple  candy?" 
**  Very,*'  gald  she, 

'*  Well,  now,"  iaidSeth,  rising,  *'the 
next  time  I  come,  Pli  try  and  bring  yon 
I  a  great  gob." 

But  as  ho  rode  home^  behind  his  old 
^farta  mare,  be  said  to  himself,  **I 
reckcm  I  ain't  going  back  to  court  a 
gal  who  sees  a  feller  in  a  fis,  and  never 
b(ilps  him/*  And  eure  enough,  ho 
never  did  return.  Mtsa  Cynthia  lost 
her  richest  lover,  and  many  folks,  eveii 
to  this  day,  believe  she  wished  bim 
^back  again.  It  h  the  way  of  women  to 
Dt  we  thing  that  canH  bo  had.  At 
OAt,  SO  men  say  (if  not  in  practice, 
i  theory),  and  Cynthia's  mouth  water- 
ltd,  I  dare  say,  for  many  a  woek  alter, 
^Ibr  that  gob  of  maple  candy. 

The  Moral*    L.et  erery  man,  oh! 
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pretty  girt,  pay  oomi  to  yon  in  his  own 
way,  and  not  in  your  way^   and  help 

him  out  at  that,  being  eure,  however, 
that  you  aro  in  harmony  with  his  modft 
of  proccd  ure,  N  ever  disturb  ic  o-crean 
when  it  is  going  to  freeze  %  nor  lift  tha 
>ot  as  it  begins  to  boil ;  nor  make  & 
also  step  and  get  out  of  tiino,  when 
your  partner  is  meditating  a  rttetA  m 
the  deuT  UmpSf  or  the  polka.  Many  a 
declaration  of  affection  bai  been  fright- 
ened oflF  by  some  wrong  note  sung  in 
the  treble  of  the  duet,  which  put  it 
out  of  harmony, 

Cynthia,  though  so  pretty  a  girl,  and 
so  experienced  in  the  art  of  sfiving 
**  no,*'  to  on  offer  of  marriage,  haJ  yot 
n  good  deal  to  learn  in  her  own  craft ; 
and,  indeed,  no  experience  ever  primea 
a  woman  for  the  decisive  moment. 
Each  case  must  be  met  on  principle, 
and  not  on  precedent.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness i£i  disco ven  in  tbiA  story  of  **  Snip- 
Snap,''  how  far  pretty  Cynthia  profited 
by  the  experience  she  prided  herself 
upon  in  the  rejection  of  her  lovers. 


It  was  a  mellow  autumn  morning,  and 
a  russet  glow  bad  tinged  the  woods  at 
the  back  of  'Squire  Simpson's  home* 
stead.  It  was  Seth  Taggart's  weddbg- 
day.  He  was  to  marry,  that  evening, 
Susie  Chase — a  smiling  little  rose-bud 
of  a  wife,  to  whom  he  found  plenty  of 
things  to  aayt  as  sweet  to  Susie's  ean 
as  to  her  lips  bis  maple  candy.  Cyn- 
thia, as  one  of  her  best  friends^  was  t» 
be  bridesmaid;  and  as  she  wished  to 
shine  that  night,  in  all  her  bravery,  and 
wanted  some  new  ribbons  for  her  head* 
dress,  tbis  want  tempted  her  abroad,  a 
little  after  noon,  when  the  harrest-fields 
were  quiet  and  the  yoked  oxen  stood 
relieved  from  labor,  leisurely  chewing 
the  sweet  morsel  reserved  for  that  soft^ 
sunny  hour  of  rest,  as  men  of  business 
use  to  do  the  thonght  of  the  last  letter 
written  by  the  hand  they  love,  till  tha 
burden  of  the  day  is  laid  aside,  pat- 
ting it  apart  (with  all  its  woman^a  non* 
aeujie,  and  half  unreasonable  fancies), 
pure  from  the  contact  of  the  pile  of 
yellow  letters  lying  on  th^tr  dt-sk — of* 
fe rings  upon  the  sbrind  of  Jupiter 
Mammon. 

Our  pretty  Cynthia  tripped  along  her 
path,  scattering  a  cloud  of  grasMiop- 
pers  and  erickots,  a*  she  stepped ;  and 
la  her  silly  little  pride  of  bellebood  her 
heart  held,  though  «he  would  not  have 
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confessed  the  thought,  that  her  relative 
value  to  her  crowd  of  beaux  was  in  the 
saine  proportion  as  that  of  one  woman 
to  many  grasshoppers. 

At  a  turn  in  the  path,  she  C€une  sud- 
denly on  one  of  these  admirers — Frank 
Handy.  Frank's  face  flushed.  He  had 
boen  thinking  of  her  when  she  surprised 
liim — thinking  of  her  all  that  day  and 
through  a  sleepless  night ;  and  in  those 
hours  the  Cynthia  of  his  fancy  had 
smiled  on  him,  and  laid  her  gentle  hand 
in  his,  and  had  boen  gathered  to  his 
heart — it  was  a  shock  to  come  thus 
suddenly  upon  so  difEerent  a  reality. 
At  the  moment  he  encountered  her,  he 
was  indulging  himself  in  an  imaginary 
love  scene,  in  which  he  was  calling  her, 
in  heart,  **  My  Cynthia,  my  love,"  and 
at  tlie  sudden  si^ht  of  her,  all  such 
presumptuous  fancies  fled  in  haste,  and 
hid  themselves,  shrinking  like  vari- 
tiuted  coral  polypes  when  danger  ap- 
proaches— each  mto  the  recesses  of  its 
celL 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Cynthia," 
he  said,  stammering  before  he  gathered 
self-possession,  and  accustomed  him- 
self to  her  presence.  "  I  was  on  my 
way  to  make  you  a  call.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  turn  round  and  walk 
with  you." 

"  I  am  not  going  far,  Mr.  Frank,  only 
into  the  village,  for  some  ribbon  for  my 
hair,  and  gentlemen  dislike  shopping," 
(knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  would 
go  with  her). 

"I  know  where  a  wild  hop- vine 
grow^,"  said  ho,  "it  would  make  a 
much  prettier  ornament  for  your  hair 
than  any  ribbons  you  could  buy  in  the 
village." 

"  And  will  you  get  me  some  ?" 

"  Turn  this  way  into  the  woods,  and 
spare  me  half  an  hour  while  I  twist  it 
into  a  wreath.  I  am  going  away  from 
here  to-morrow,  perhaps.  I  have  been 
offered  a  professorship  in  a  school  of 
agriculture.'* 

*♦  Indeed,  Mr.  Handy." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Cynthia  re- 
sumed, a  little  hurriedly:  **I  should 
think  you  would  like  going  away  from 
here.  There  is  nothing  to  tempt  a 
young  gentleman  to  remain  among 
us." 

*'  I  sliall  like  it,  in  some  respects, 
bettor  than  my  present  lifo,"  said  Handy. 
"This  former's  life,  when  there  are  no 
higher  intorosta  to  accompany  it,  does 
not  draw  out  the  best  energies  of  a 
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man.    His  nature,  like  his  thoughts, 

les  round  and  round  in  the  routinet 
ike  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  and  makes  no 
progress." 

**This  man  thinks  higher  thinn 
than  I  think,"  was  Cynthia's  thought 
as  he  said  this,  and,  for  a  momentt 
she  felt  humbled  in  his  presence;  but 
she  rallied  her  pretensions,  remembered 
her  bellehood  and  her  conquests,  and 
the  lieht  in  which  she  always  had  been 
looked  upon  by  all  her  lovers,  and  was 
almost  disposed  to  revenge  upon  Frank 
Handy  the  passing  feeling  of  inferiority. 
Frank  stood  in  silence,  twining  the  hop- 
wreath  for  her  head.  He  did  not  speak. 
His  thoughts  wore  busied  with  the 
words  that  he  would  say  to  her  when  bo 
broke  silence.  He  was  satisfied  to  have 
her  waiting  at  his  side — waiting  for  the 
hop-wreath,  with  its  pale  green  beUs* 
that  he  was  twining  leisurely;  and 
Cynthia  grew  impatient  as  she  found 
he  did  not  speak  to  her.  She  addressed 
him  several  questions,  which  he  answer- 
ed with  an  air  of  preoccupation.  She 
wandered  from  his  side  a  few  yards 
among  the  rocks,  turning  over  wim  her 
foot  some  pebbles  covered  with  gray 
and  orange  moss,  and  disturbing  all  the 
swarm  ot  busy  insect  life,  whicn  made 
its  home  there.  The  influences  of  the 
day  stole  into  her  heart,  and  made  her 
answers  more  soft  and  natural. 

At  last  Handy  broke  silence,  calling 
her  to  him,  as  she  stood  watohinff  the 
stir  which  the  point  of  her  foot  had  pro- 
duced in  an  ant-hill. 

"Miss  Cynthia." 

"  Is  it  finished?"  she  said,  quickly. 

"Not  the  garland — ^but  the  struggle 
in  my  breast  is  finished.  I  have  been 
questioning  with  myself  whether  I 
should  say  to  you  what  I  am  about  to 
say." 

Cynthia  gathered  a  loaf,  and  began 
slowly  to  tear  apart  its  delicate  reins 
and  nbros. 

"Miss  Cynthia,  is  it  pleasant  to  yon 
to  have  a  man  say  he  loves  you?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Handy.  I  sup- 
pose so.  That  is,  I  think  it  is  Tezy 
embarrassing  sometimes." 

"  Why  einbarrassing.  Miss  Cynthia  ?•• 

He  was  taking  her  on  a  new  tack.  It 
was  different  from  anytHinff  she  had 
over  before  experienced.  She  did  not 
like  this  way  of  having  his  offer. 

"It  is  embarrassing  when  I  know 
that  my  only  answer  can  be  No,'*  idM 
said,  looking  him  in  the  face  a  momentp 
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tad  then  castitig  her  ayes  upon  the  lime 
leaf  she  wua  difisei^tiiig. 

"Il  would  be  more  embaxrai^g,  I 
think,  if  yon  were  not  so  scire/*  he  said* 
**  and  if  you  took  the  tnatter  into  con* 
fideration.'* 

*^  It  never  wanta  any  condderatlon 
with  me/'  she  answered. 

»*  What!  did  you  uever  pla<^  before 
your  mind  the  subject  of  marriage  T 
Have  you  haen  satisfied  with  the  vain 
triumphs  of  a  belle?  And  did  you 
never  look  beyoud.  to  see  what  the 
happy  duties  of  a  wife,  and  the  eweet 
ties  of  home  might  be  1 

Cytithm  laughed,  but  the  laugh  was 
nffected  and  coDStrained.  "What  non- 
seuse,  Mr,  Hwidyi'* 

**  It  is  not  nonsense,**  ho  replied ; 
**  such  thoughts  are  fit  for  maiden  medi- 
tation— they  are  womanly — and  ii)oman- 
i^,  above  everything  else,  I  should  wish 
my  wife  to  be.'* 

**  I  hope  ihe  may  be  all  you  wish  her, 
Mr,  Handy-  We  will  ^  now,  if  you 
please,  if  you  have  finished  my  gar- 
land." 

**  It  is  not  T«ady  for  yon  yet,*'  tald 
Handy  I  passing  it  over  one  arm  while 
he  took  her  hand.  "Cynthia,  beloved  J 
ymi  most  He  ten  to  me." 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  but  he  took 
it  again,  and  resumed,  **  You  must  let 
me  feel  its  pulses  beat  against  my  hand, 
while  I  tell  you  the  secret  of  my  life— 
of  my  life,  for  I  have  always  loved  you. 
I  loved  you  when  you  were  a  blooming 
little  girl,  and  we  both  went  to  school 
to  Exekias  Reed,  dear  Cynthia.  I  have 
loved  yon  against  hope — at  times  against 
my  better  reason.  1  have  he^tated  to 
tell  you  this,  because  eDenmbtanees 
on  my  farm  tnade  my  posillon  leas  than 
that  which  I  thought  ought  to  be  offered 
to  j^ou*  I  have  watched  you  with  your 
other  admirers  ;  and,  in  some  moments, 
have  not  thought  that  any  other  had 
your  preference,  so  that  other  men  have 
taken  their  chance  before  me.  This 
offer  of  a  professorship,  which  adds  a 
thauaaiid  dollars  to  my  income,  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  address  you. 
Cynthia  I  there  uro  depths  of  tender- 
ness which  no  human  eye  has  ever  fa- 
thomed, in  Inanya  strong  man's  heart- 
depths  which,  porhapSj  are  never,  by 
ihe  fihallower  nature  of  your  se^c,  entire- 
ly reciprocated  or  unaerstood.  It  is 
not  alone  my  heart,  it  is  my  very  nature 
^leart  and  soul*  mind  and  strength — 
that  1  offer  to  you.    The  lore  of  you. 


like  things  wfai<^  plants  absorb  &nd 
asomilate  tnto  their  own  growth,  has 
become  part  of  me.  This  is  a  tried  and 
true  affection,  Cyntbio,  It  has  waited 
patiently  nutil  the  moment  came  when 
It  might  be  offered  to  your  aeceptano&k 
Cynthia,  if  you  will  lay  this  little  band 
in  mine^'  (and  he  let  it  fall,  but  stretched 
out  his  hand  towards  her),  **I  will 
strengthen  yoii,  and  elevate  you,  aud 
guide  you*  You  shall  be  a  woman  of 
higher  rank  (as  God  ranka  woman),  for 
your  union  with  a  man*s  stronger, 
steadier,  and  more  single-minded  nature; 
and,  Cynthia,  your  influence  for  good 
on  me  will  t>e  incalculable.  Who  can 
estimate  what  a  man  owes  to  the  affee* 
tion  of  a  woman  t  All  that  I  have  in 
me  that  is  good  will  be  doubled  by  your 
influence*  You  must  draw  forth — per- 
haps create^^tbo  gentleness,  delicacies, 
and  the  tendernesses  that  complete  the 
manly  character." 

He  paused,  and  Cynthia  stood  with 
her  hand  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her 
mantle. 

**  No,"  she  said  slowly ;  '*  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Handy,  but  I  cannot  be  what  yo« 
wish  to  you.*^ 

There   was   an   embarrassed   silenc*  i 
between  them  for  a  few  moments,  «id 
then  Cynthia,  gathering  courage  wi& 
her  rismg  pride,  continued : 

"I  am  not  good  enough  to  answer 
your  erpectations,  Mr.  Handy;  Yoa 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of 
woman  who  wiU  satisfy  yon." 

Handy  started,  and  his  &ce  flushed 
eagerly.  He  was  about  to  speak. 
Cyntma  caught  the  lighting  of  bis  cyea; 
but  when  they  rested  on  her  face,  be 
said  that  her  words  were  not  wholly 
sincere,  and  the  look  faded. 

**  You  are  not  dealing  fairly  witli  me, 
Mies  Cynthia,  nor  yet  with  your  own 
heart,"  he  saidT  a  Utile  bitterly.  ^vYoti 
are  not  convinced  of  what  you  said  this 
moment.  You  think  in  your  heart  I  am 
a  foolish  fcHow,  and  that  I  a^k  too 
muck  You  do  not  think  that  Cynthia 
Simpson  falls  short  of  tlie  reason abla 
ideal  of  any  man." 

•*  I  don*t  know  why  you  should  say 
snch  things,"  said  Cynthia,  growing- 
angr^  and  nearly  ready  to  cry*  It  wa» 
the  first  time  any  offer  had  been  made 
to  her  which  had  not  left  behind  it  a 
self-sati^fled  feeling  of  triumph;  and 
yet  here  was  Frank  Handy,  as  incom- 
parably superior  to  anyother  suitor  she 
had  ever  had  as .  /. .   Wcdt,  no  matter 
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**  Miss  Cyntbia,**  said  Prank,  "  when 
m  man  loves  a  woman,  aa  I  have  loDg 
loved  yout  he  singles  ber  out  from  tho 
whole  world  a?  bis  representadvo  of 
womaaliood;  and  there  is  that  in  ber 
before  which  Ue  bows  down,  doing 
homage  to  the  woman^s  nature  within 
her-  But  this  doe^  not  Imply  uneon* 
sciousness  of  her  faults.  H^  maj  see 
where  she  oome^  short  of  ber  own  capa- 
Mlitr.  And  that  marriage  i^!  true  union 
in  wnich  the  husband,  up  to  whom  ahe 
lookE«i  and  on  whom  she  shoald  lean, 
Atrongthena  ber  better  in  iti  elrugglA 
against  her  worser  nature. 

They  were  walking  towards  the  home- 
stf'ad*  and  walking  fast.  Cyiitbia  was 
angry,  ditstnrbedi  and  mortihed*  Was 
this  a  time  to  dwoH  upon  her  faults  ] 
Slie  admitted  that  she  bad  some.  Vague 
oonfession  !  by  no  means  implying  that 
Cyuthta  know  that,  at  that  moisent, 
•he   was    proud,    vain,   insincere,    and 

Setulant,  and  that  she  waa  crushing 
own  the  better  feelinga  of  ber  heart, 
to  give  the  victory  within  her  to  the 
worst.  If  Handy  wanted  her,  sho 
thought,  he  might  woo  her  with  more 
respect  to  her  pretensions.  And  ha 
i^uld  woo  ber.  If  bo  loved  ber  as  he 
eatd  lie  did,  she  knew  her  power  waa 
great  He  sbould  bring  his  homage  not 
coldly  to  the  womanhood  within  her, 
but  to  herself— to  Cynthia  Susan  Simp- 
ion,  in  spite  of  the  full  diplay  of  all  her 
faults,  and  even  in  oppoaiuon  to  his 
better  reason.  She  waa  not  to  be  de- 
firauded  of  bor  triumtjh,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  one,  indeed,  if  she  forced  hjm» 
by  her  faults  Ihemselves,  to  aurrender 
at  discretion. 

They  roached  the  iteps  over  the  stone 
fence  whicli  led  on  to  the  highway.  In 
iheir  palb  lay  u  disabled  grasshopper. 
Frank  sot  his  foot  on  it  and  cmshed  it 
firmly.  **  Miss  Cynthia,^*  said  he,  "few 
women  have  the  courage  to  treat  reject- 
ed iuitors  thus.  It  is  the  true  hymani- 
ty,'* 

He  helped  hec  over  the  steps,  and 
paused.  He  took  the  hop- wreath  care- 
fully from  bis  arm,  and  gave  it  into  ber 
hands*  She  took  it  with  an  indifferent 
air,  and,  as  she  took  it,  crashed  some  of 
tiie  gr^'en  blossoms.  She  would  have 
breated  him  with  more  courtesy  (had 
Frank  but  known  it),  if  she  had  been 
antirely  indifrercnt  to  his  admiration. 

*•  Miaa  Cynthia/*  staid  he,  now  in  a 
gsftve  and  measured  tone,  which .  in 
W^te  of  herself,  impfeased  ber  with  a 


a  sense  of  the  powerlessness  of  ber  llttj« 
arts  when  brought  into  conflict  with  Ilia 
self- possession  and  sincerity,  '♦  I  kiiow 
very  well  how  you  have  dealt  by  maay 
men,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  fall  into 
the  ranks,  and  take  my  chance  fuuoiig 
your  many  other  patient  fiuitors.  It  if 
trae,  that  the  wound  that  you  infUct  on 
me,  will  leave  its  scar  for  life ;  but  I 
cannot  make  my  self-respect  an  o^oriiiff 
even  to  you.  And  if  you  have  the  leeif 
ings  of  true  nobleness,  which  I  havo 
always  fancied  I  discerned  in  you,  you 
would  respect  me^  esteem  me,  love  me 
less,  for  such  a  sacrifice.  I  shall  nev«r 
offer  myielf  again  to  you.  Cyutbia 
started.  Sligbt  and  rapid  as  her  movit- 
-ment  was,  he  saw  it,  and  repeated,  ••  I 
shall  nercr  offer  myself  again  to  you. 
And  I  leave  tbra  place  to* morrow,  ncTer 
to  return  to  it,  till  I  have  subdued  Ibis 
love  for  you.  To-night  I  shtdl  be  at 
the  wedding.  I  am  groomsman  to  3e4li 
Taggart,  and  shall  stand  np  witli  yon- 
I  am  going  home  to  consider  fully  what 
has  passed,  to  convince  myself  (if  lean) 
calmly,  whether  my  love  for  you  baa 
been  on  error  in  my  life,  for  whiob  my 
judgment  is  raspousible,  or  only  its  mis- 
fortune ;  whether  the  Cynthia  I  haro 
lov«d  U  refdly  ca^pable,  us  I  hftr^ 
dreamed T  of  scattering  the  clouda  that 
dim  her  beauty,  wid  shining  forth  in  liar 
sweet  queenliuess  upon  the  lonely  dark* 
ness  of  the  man  who  can  teach  her  what 
it  is  to  love.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
shall  think.  To-day  baa  shaken  mj 
confidence  in  you*  As  1  said  before,  I 
shall  make  you  no  further  o^f  ;  but,  if  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  renew  the  one  I 
have  just  made  you,  I  shall  say  Snip! 
during  the  eTening  \  and,  if  jou  kdiwbt 
Snap  !  I  shall  understand  itia  fovoriablj 
received  by  you*  Mind,'*  he  added,  **  I 
think  it  doubtfol  whether,  notwithstand- 
ing my  love  for  you,  I  shall  Hiink  it 
right  to  eay  it.  I  am  going  into  the 
fields  to  ^  meditate  tiU  eventide^  upon 
mj  course,  and  I  may  bring  back  the 
conviction,  that  for  the  present  rejcctioo 
of  my  suit  I  ought  to  bo  much  obliged 
to  you.  Nor  shall  I  say  Snip  I  ruore 
than  once*  In  this  uncertainty  I  leard 
the  matter  to  your  consideration.^* 

**  What  impertinence  V^  thought  Cyn- 
thia. "  I  never  beard  of  such  a  thing  I*' 
And  she  began  to  cry,  standing  aloQi 
upon  the  highway,  holding  her  hop- 
wreath  in  her  hand. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  I  had  bettor  do. 
I  wish  he  had  taken  some  otlier  way  ©£ 
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■peaking  t£}  me.     Oh  I  why  sbduM  he 
.  M  90  very  unkind  f     I  doii*t  care.     It 
ii  his  loss  a  great  deal  more  than  mine, 
tf  ha  U  really  in  love  with  me.** 

The  aril  q>int  wna  comiiig  boekf  and 
I H  wMspared,    **  He  will  certainly  iray 
Snip  I  btrt  you  had  better  not  say  Snap  1 
too  i^aadOj.** 

8h#  walked  on  thinking,  imagining  a 
ttiampti,  wh^a  auddeuly  the  thoaght 
oajoae  to  her,  that  she  was  confessing  to 
har^lf  she  wanted  to  say  Snap  I— and 
why?  It  wa9  not  possible  that  the 
tables  of  her  pride  were  tamed  upon 
hat;  that   she  was  in   Frank  Handj^s 

e)wer,  to  refuse  or  to  take;  that  she 
red  him  I  *'  I  don't  care  for  him  at 
allt**  was  the  eoggestlon  of  the  bad  au- 
gc^L  *^  I  only  want  toteaeb  Mm  fortba 
future  to  behave.  He  h  a  presuming, 
eiaeiing,  seH-ooooeited  fellow,^' 

'*  Have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of 
your  experience/'  said  the  good  an^el, 
*^  seen  any  other  man  like  Frank  t  Has 
not  the  oonvermtion  of  this  very  day 
niaed  him  to  a  height  in  your  esteem 
. ,  ,  ,  which  is  .  > . .  which  mnst  be ...  * 
almost ....  That  is,  ha  stands  before 
jou  in  a  light  in  wbieh  no  o^er  man 
has  ever  stood  before  !" 

**  I  don't  believe  he  loves  me,"  said 
her  perverse  hearty  *•  or  else  he  would 
,  have  taken  m  great  d^  more  pains  to 
wia  ma," 

"Ah!"  said  Ute  good  angel,  "what 
better  love  can  a  man  give,  than  that 
which  sees  your  faults  and  strengthens 
yarn  against  them?  True,  he  1^  set 
hie  ideal  of  womanhood  so  high,  that 
yoa  do  not  come  up  to  it ;  but  be  sees 
in  you  capabilities  for  good^  beyond  those 
of  other  women,  though  to  the  height 
of  your  capabUides  you  have  never  at* 
tained**' 

"  Ob  1  I  shall  be  a  worse  woman,  and 
an  nnhappy  woman,  if  I  do  not  love 
Frank  Handy,  and  if  Frank  Handy  does 
not  lore  me,"  aald  her  heart,  now  turn- 
ing to  its  better  ins:tincta,  as  ^he  threw 
hofself  upon  her  little,  white,  dimity* 
oovared  bed,  in  her  own  chamber,  and, 
ahuttiag  out  the  light  from  her  eyes, 
thought  what  life  would  be  if  Frank 
aevet  said  Snip  i^Frank*  who  was  even 
then  walking  in  the  fields,  trying  to 
think  all  the  harm  he  could  of  her. 

Here  she  lay,  and  cried«  and  dt^uiet- 
ad  herself  in  vain.  And  she  thought 
over  oil  the  good  she  bad  ever  heard  of 
Frank  Handy,  and — atrange  ! — tiiat 
thoagh  itieemed  to  her  he  bad  the  good 


wofd  and  good  opinion  of  every  mui 
who  knew  him,  no  one  bod  over  ^nita 
eeemod  to  appreciate  him  to  his  fuH 

value.  Perhaps  he  had  never  sbowa 
his  inmost  heart  to  other  people  as  he 
had  to  her*  Her  woonded  feeimg  seized 
upon  the  balm  she  Ibund  In  such  a 
thought,  Frank  wa^  not  a  man  to  pnl 
forth  his  preten  sions.  S  he  h  ad  wronged. 
him  very  much  in  calling  him  ooneeited 
and  presuming.  He  bod  epoken  ontj 
what  be  had  a  right  to  think  about  h^ 
own  einoerity  ;  and  oh  [  bow  she  wished 
he  could  think  a  great  deal  better  of 

During  the  burst  of  tears  that  follow- 
ed tiiis  reflection,  the  great  farm  tea^ 
bell  rang.  Cynthia  apmn^  from  haf 
bed  and  wiped  her  eyes.  If  she  looked 
as  if  she  bad  been  crying,  might  not 
some  one  say  she  was  fretted  to  lose 
Seth  Taggart  1  Seth  Taggart,  indeed  I 
She  wasn't  going  to  cry  for  losing  any 
man.  And  the  evil  spirits  resumed 
their  sway. 

So  Cynthia  went  down  stairs  towering 
in  pride  and  wrath.  She  bad  half  a 
mind  not  to  go  to  the  wedding.  No, 
she  oould  not  do  that.  People  would 
certainly  say  things  she  would  not  like 
about  her  and  Seth  Taggart,  if  she  stati 
away*  It  was  delicate  ground  with  her, 
this  matter  of  Seth  Taggart* s,  becauaa 
he  had  never  made  hw  Miy  offer.  **  1 
think  men  treat  women  shamefully,**  said 
Cynthia  in  her  thoughts,  summing  up  all 
her  wrongs  at  once,  as  she  sat  at  the  tea- 
tablo«  priming  herself  with  pride  acainst 
the  weakness  before  which  she  felt  her 
courage  giving  way, 

"Cyntby,  I  reckon  you*d  best  go 
and  dreaa  you,"  said  her  mother,  as  s£a 
was  clearing  awajr  the  table  after  tea ; 
"  you  leave  the  things,  and  I'll  wash  up 
and  put  away.  It  will  take  yoti  somo 
time  to  fii  yourself,  and  you  ought  to 
bo  there  early,  if  you  ore  going  to  stand  . 
up  with  Sue*" 

'*  Who's  the  groomsman,  Miss  Bridea- 
mald  t"  said  her  father. 

'♦Fronk  Handy,  sir,"'  said  Cynthia, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"Haf  Hondv?*'  said  her  father,  *'ft 
right  clever  fellow  is  Frank.  It'll  be  a 
lucky  woman  he  stands  up  with  to  bo 
married  to." 

Cynthia  escaped  to  her  own  room,  and  ^ 
she   began  to  cry  again.    There  !  her ' 
father  spoke  well  of  Frank ;  but  nobody 
ooold  know  him  as  well  as  she  knew 
bim.    Oh  ;  if  he  only  would  eome  back. 
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Wh  J  hada^t  nhe  known  the  etato  of  her 
own  heart  that  mom  log  ?  But  lie  took 
her  go  hy  surprise,  aod  all  her  bytI  fa«l- 
logs  bad  got  uppermost  at  the  motne&t. 
It  would  be  Tery  cruel  of  him — very — 
not  to  try  her  again. 

Thus  she  thought,  ^mtU  she  was  suffix 
oientlj  adraneed  m  her  toilet  to  put  her 
irreaui  on.  Should  she  wear  It  ?  Would 
it  not  he  oonfesain^  too  much,  if  ho  were 
to  jsoe  it  in  her  hatr  ?  She  looked  for 
some  ribbons  in  her  drawer,  but  at  this 
momeut  her  father  called  her,  and  saidt 
if  she  came  quick  he  would  drive  her 
QTerto  SuMe'i  before  he  unharnessed  his 
old  mare.  So  she  put  on  the  bop- 
wreath  in  a  hurry,  ^viug  it  the  benefit 
of  her  doubt,  and  ita  trembling  green 
belb  mixed  with  the  light  curia  of  her 
pretty  sunny  hair. 

**  Where  did  you  get  that  thing  from  ?  ** 
said  her  father,  "It's  mighty  tasty,  I 
deeioj'e.  Give  me  a  kisa,  Cynthy.  I 
hope  your  beaux  will  think  you  look 
half  aJ3  pretty  aa  1  do.  Aud  it's  better, 
my  child,  to  be  admired  by  your  old 
father,  who  lovea  you,  than  by  a  crowd 
of  fooliah  fellows,  half  of  whom  pit 
round  a  pretty  girl  just  like  my  flock  of 
iheep  out  yonder,  oue  following  beoaoBe 
another  is  making  up  to  her." 

**  Foolish  fellows  !^ '  they  mere  **  foolish 
fellows."  But  Frank  Handy  was  not  one 
of  them.  Frank  had  never  followed  in 
her  train  fiuffieiently  to  be  accounted 
one  of  her  suitors.  It  waa  this  very 
**  foolish"  flock,  whoso  ranka  he  scorn* 
od  io  enter..  All  that  her  father  said, 
seemed  to  justify  her  nascent  feeling. 
She  kissed  the  old  man^a  ruddy  cheek, 
and  felt  as  if  the  callow  love,  that  flut- 
tered at  her  heart,  had  almost  been  made 
welcome  by  bia  approbation, 

^'  What  time  Bhali  I  come  for  you» 
Cynthia  V^  idd  he,  aa  ahe  alighted  at 
Sttsy*s  door* 

"  Oh !  not  till  late,  father,"  she  said, 
'hurriedly,  ** Stay—not  nt  all  Some 
of  the  young  men  will  walk  home  with 
me;  or,  if  mey  dcm*t.  Til  come  with 
Tommy  Chase.  He's  only  eleven,  but 
he*s  tall  of  his  agie*" 

And  now  Cynthia  found  herself  in 
the  bride^s  chamber.  The  pretty  little 
rose-bud,  bluahing  in  her  wedding  mua* 
Un,  and  going  to  be  very  happy,  be- 
QAuse  * , .  *  weU,  Ittakea  a  good  ded  more 
■ense  than  Bujiie  had  to  he  unhappy  in 
life  when  cud  ia  blessed  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  a  good  digestioji.  A  super* 
added  power  of  Buffuring  la  a  proof  of 


an  adrance  in  organisation,  and  wa 
aubmit  the  ftrgiiment  to  the  skeptio : 
whether  this  truth  does  not  Imply  tha 
necesfiity  of  some  power  er  influeiio#^ 
which  shall  counterbalance  and  adjosi 
this  sensitireness  to  auifering  in  thd 
highest  natures  ? 

Cynthia  was  waited  for  to  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  the  bridal  toilet,  for 
Cynthia  had  taste,  and  Cynthia  imotig' 
her  ^^girW'  had  a  reputation  for  good'%1 
nature.  Her  fingers  failed  her  aa  fshm 
pinned  the  wedding  wreath,  and  ahi 
trembled  more  than  the  bride  did  when 
the  buggy  that  had  been  sent  for  ihm 
minister  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  brick 
path  which  led  np  to  the  homestead. 
She  eaw  Frank  Handy  in  hia  bridal  suit 
going  down  to  receive  the  minister* 

*'  Cynthia,  you  go  and  tell  the  geotlfl^ 
men  they  may  oome  in." 

Cynthia  sbrank  back.  Bat  as  brides* 
maid  it  was  her  office,  and  the  others 
pushed  her  to  the  door. 

*^Bhe  didn't  want  to  lee  Seth  Ti!g^< 
gart,  I  reckon,"  smd  one  of  the  girls  in 
a  half  whisper.     "  Doa*t  yoo  we  how 
pale  ahe  ha^  grown  .*^ 

Cynthia  falai£ed  this  speech  by  looklqff 
scarlet  before  the  girl  addreaaed  ooidd 
turn  her  head ;  and  ahe  opened  the  door 
of  the  room,  where  the  bride Eroom  and 
his  men  were  caged,  with  an  air  in  whioli 
assumed  indifierence  was  strongly  mark^ 
ed,  and  said,  '*Gentlem0n,  we  are  ready/' 
with  a  toss  that  sent  the  hop- bells  dano- 
ing  in  her  head. 

Seth,  long  and  lean,  and  shiny,  In  fals 
wedding  suit,  as  a  snake  in  a  new  akin, 
took  little  Susie  on  his  awkward  acniL{ 
Frank  Handy,  quite  collected,  and  self- 
po^sesi^ed,  offered  bta  to  the  bridesmaidi 
and  they  followed  the  bride  and  brido^ 
groom  into  the  best  parlour.  Cynthia 
and  Frank  were  parted,  when  they  took 
their  places  for  the  ceremony.  It  was 
only  a  moment  that  she  leaned  upon  his 
arm ;  but  that  moment  gave  her  a  naw 
sensation.  It  was  &  pride,  snch  aa  no  wo^ 
man  need  be  ashamed  of,  in  resting  upon 
manly  Btrength.  His  arm  did  not  trem* 
ble,  though  all  her  nerves  seemed  twit- 
tering like  wires  stretched,  and  enddeiL- 
ly  let  loose.  He  seemed  so  strong,  so 
ceJm,  so  self-collected,  and  so  dignified^ 
that  she  began  to  feel  her  own  nnwoir- 
thineas,  and  to  mistrust  her  power. 

She  cast  her  eyes  down  during  tBo 
service,  tried  to  bring  her  rebel  nerves 
under  control — she  heard  nothing,  and 
saw  no  one.     The  minister  had  blssssd 
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b^m  bath,  and  kissed  tlie  bnd«*  Ereiy- 
fbody  come  round  the  piuj  with  s^uta- 
Ltioi35<  The  kissing  was  rather  indis- 
L^gnminate*  Seth  claimed  the  priYilege 
rof  Idsstng  all  the  glrU,  and  of  course 
y  ki»ed  the  bride  em  aid.  His  former 
[iensatioii  of  **  aUoTer — ever  so*'  traos* 
rferred  itself  to  her  in  a  different  way. 
[She  would  as  soon  have  kissed  a  dam. 

^*Cjnthy,  you  and  Frank  bring-  in 
I  the  cske.  You  Eeem  to  forget  all  you 
lliave  got  to  do/'  said  one  of  the  young 
I  girls  of  the  party* 

**  FruDk  1    Here  I    Your  bridesmaid^a 
wmtingt  and  I  declare,  I  don^t  believe 
you  hnv^  taken  the  privilege  of  the  kiss 
I  jou  are  entitled  to," 

Flunk  was  colled  away  &om  the  £^de 
fa  lady  in  blue,  a  stranger  from  the  city^ 
I  who  had  been  hFought  by  some  of  the 
[guests.  Shehadno  oLher  aequamtanoes, 
\md  Trtrnk  seemed  to  be  attentive  to  her. 
*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Cyutljia," 
I  laid  he,  turning  from  the  lady,  and  tak^ 
I  Ing  no  notice  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Li^eech  that  was  addressed  to  him,  *^ let 
m^  all  that  is  expected  of  us.** 
^hey  went  together  into  the  pantry, 
VmaA  were  there  alone.  Cynthia  thought, 
''if  he  intends  to  say  Bnip !  now  is  the 
j  moment/*  But  Frank  was  intent  on 
I  arranging  the  cake  on  plates,  and  dis- 
I posing  them  on  a  large  watt«»r.  Cynthia 
[jeU  ready  to  cry.  She  took  refuge  In 
Ipiiencet  and  the  cake.  It  may  have  been 
P.lii^  sweet,  unwholesome  smell  of  wed* 
dtng  cake  which  made  her  head  ache 
▼iolently- 

*•  It  is  a  foofish  custom/*  said  Frank, 
as  they  arranged  the  cake.  "  Foolisht 
that  persons^  because  they  are  happy, 
•heiild  want  to  make  other  folks  sick. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selfishness 
"  I  the  display  of  tietrly'iniirried  happi* 
see,  as  that  essay  by  Ella  tells  us.^* 
Frank  sighedH,  and  that  sigh  revived 
the  murage  of  Cynthia,  Now  she 
thought  he  will  gay  *'Snipr  Can  I 
say  **  tSnap  *"     Oh !  no* 

She  put  on  a  Uttle  coquetry.     »*  You 

I  wiU  not  have  any  cake  at  yoar  weddittg, 

llr,   Frank/'   she  said»     **  Everything 

I  about  that  will  be  the  perfection  of  good 

flense  and  rcoson*" 

She  had  not  intended  to  be  sarcastic, 

t  but  m  the  speech  fell  from  her  lips,  it 

liouiided  BO.     It  was  trifling— unworthy, 

I  §he  wished  she  bad  not  said  it  Its  tone 

was  out  of   harmony  with  what  she 

»Comc/*  said  Frank,  '^et  urn  feed 


them/'  He  took  one  of  the  handles  of 
the  tray,  and  the  bridesmaid  took  the 
other.  The  room  was  very  menr.  The 
cake  was  served  with  plenty  of  noise, 
and  the  wine  after  it.  Frank  seemed  to 
be  quite  self-possessed,  and  attentive  to 
everybody*  Cynthia's  beaux  could  make 
nothing  of  her.  She  answered  their 
questions  wrong,  A  rumor  ran  that 
ahe  was  wearing  the  willow  for  Seth  Tag- 
gart  She  declined  to  dance,  on  the 
plea  that  she  must  keep  herself  disen- 
gaged for  her  duties  as  a  bride  Btnald, 
andf  indeed,  her  head  ached  so  she  feared 
the  motion.  Agonized  by  her  self-con- 
BciousxieBs,  and  with  too  little  spirit  left 
to  make  head  against  the  reports  that 
were  going  about,  she  could  not  butper-^ 
ceive  that  Frank  seemed  not  to  remem-^ 
her  her* 

*'Who  la  that  lady  in  bloe,  Mr,  Han- 
dy is  so  taken  up  with  V  she  said  to 
one  of  the  party.  Cynthia  bad  alt^aya 
called  him  *'  Frank*'  before,  but  ccm- 
sctonsness  made  her  now  reject  the  old 
familiarity. 

"  Oh!  that  is  somebody  very  wonder- 
ful* Everybody  else  is  afraia  to  speak 
to  her.  She  has  written  a  book.  Frank 
seems  to  be  right  down  flirting  with  her 
— doesn't  he  1  1  declare,  now,  he  always 
wanted  somebody  out  of  the  way*  No- 
body here  wa;s  good  enough  for  Frank* 
Have  you  heafd  be  has  been  ofiered  n 
professorihip,  and  is  going  away  1  He 
IS  going  to  live  in  the  same  place  she 
does*.  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  Ms  court- 
ing her — should  you  V* 

**  I  don't  care,"  said  Cynthia  in  her 
heart,  '*  I  don't  care.  Oh  J  |^eg  I  do*  I 
care  that  he  should  have  weighed  me  m 
the  balances  so  calmly  this  afternoon, 
and  found  me  so  unworthy^  that  he  takes 
back  the  love  he  has  offered  me.  Has  he 
judged  me  very  cruelly  1  Or  am  I  quite 
unworthy  of  his  attachment  ?  Ob  I  think 
that  this  morning  I  had  it  in  mj  power 
to  be  happy  all  my  life,  when  I  refused 
Mm !  Oh !  how  can  any  one  compare 
any  otber  man  with  him  ?  And  he  loved 
me  only  to-day — and  now,  to-night,  his 
reason  says  I  am  not  good  enough  to  be 
his  wife ;  and  he  is  a&aid  of  being  un- 
happy with  me.  Indeed,  I  am  not  good 
enough— but  I  would  try  to  be." 

**.****,  If  you  would  snip  it" 

It  was  Frank  Handy  *s  voice.  She 
oaught  the  word,  and  looked  up  eagerly. 
Frank  Baw  her^  and  stopped  embarraased. 
He  waA  holding  up  a  torn  fold  In  the 
dress  of  his  partner  in  blue. 
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*Vlf  I  kneiF  where  to  find  a  needle 
And  thi'cnd,*^  gald  the  authoreaSr  with  a 
half  kH>k  at  tlie  hridei^inaid. 

**  I  kmnv.  Let  me  sew  it  up  for  joii,'* 
Bftid  Cynthia. 

Her  pride  had  left  her.  She  felt  hum- 
bled to  tho  duBt.  It  ^ould  he  a  relief  to 
do  floniethiug  for  this  woman — better 
than  herself — whom  Frank  preferred  to 

**  Let  m^  do  it,  "she  said  eamestlj, 

^*Mr.  UaDdj,  I  ah&E  depend  upon 
jour  escort," 

Frank  Hatidy  howedi  md  tho  girk 
went  together  into  a  bed-toom. 

Esoort? — was  it  his  escort  to  the 
oityl  He  had  told  her  he  should  ^ 
there.  Cjnthia  sewed  up  the  hole  la 
the  hlue  drees,  very  eadly  aud  qutotly. 

The  nni matron  faded  from  the  young 
authoresses  face,  as  i^he  looked  down  on 
Cynthia^ti  quivoring  lip,  and  «iw  a  big 
tiw'  ffill  upon  her  sewing.  She  hud 
heard  some  one  Bay,  she  had  been  the 
Tiotiin  of  false  hopes  raised  by  Seth  Tag- 
gait  %  and  had  in  her  heart  despim^d  her 
iQi  it  \  but  now  ahe  felt  aa  if  the  sa^, 
heart-broken  love  bestowed  on  him  en^ 
dorsed  him  as  far  better  than  he  looked. 
It  was  a  woe,  however,  to  which  she 
Coold  not  openly  allude.  But,  as  Cyn- 
thia set  the  last  stiteh  in  her  dress*  she 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  **  Every 
■errow  has  Iti  lesson/'  she  said,  '*as 
BTery  weed  has  a  drop  of  honey  in  its 
(Mip.  Blesfitd  are  they  who  euok  that 
drop,  and  store  it  for  good  uses/' 

Sne  had  gone,  and  Cynthia  was  left 
alone.  Yes,  «ho  had  maeh  to  learn.  This 
ni^tTs  experience  had  taught  her  that  her 
rmgn  wa*  over,  and  her  career  of  belle- 
hood  run.  She,  who  was  not  good  enough 
|o  keep  a  good  man^s  heart  when  she 
had  won  it,  would  set  herself  to  her  new 
%B£k  of  self-improvement  She  would 
have  her  dear  old  father'^  love,  and  live 
at  bomei  and  little  children^  too,  should 
learn  to  love  her.  And  then,  perhaps, 
lome  day,  when  they  both  grew  old, 
Frank  Handy  might,  perhaps,  see  that 
he  had  judged  her  hastity^  and  not  be 
glad,  as  he  was  now,  tliat  she  had  rejected 
him.  At  leasts  every  imptovemejit  in 
her  wouhl  be  due  to  his  infiuenoe,  though 
unseen ;  and  so,  even  in  her  lonely  lite, 
he  would  not  bo  altogether  di^  so  dated 
&om  her.  She  sat  in  the  dark,  with  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  over  her  burning 
Ibreheiid. 

She  heard  voices  in  the  passages. 
The  ptirty  was  breaking  up^    People 


were  beginning  to  go.  Oh  !  why  bftd 
ehe  stuid  ahme  &o  long  \  Perhapi  doriaff 
that  hour  Frank  might  have  cfaaiigQa 
his  mind.  She  had  deprived  herself  of 
the  opportunity- 
She  started  up  and  hurried  oat 
amongst  the  compaoy.  They  were  all 
getting  their  cloaks  and  shawb  oo- 
Frank,  in  his  great  coat^  was  £tandiog' 
impatiently  at  the  house-door, 

"Please  to  tell  her  that  my  bugg^  i 
has  come  up  first,'*   he  said  to  80tn« 
one,  as  Cynthia  presented  herself  In  < 
,  the  passage, 

''  I  am  ready/*  said  the  lady  in  blaiii 
presenting  herself* 

Frank  raised  his  hat  to  the  companj ; 
and  took  her  on  his  arm^ 

*■  Shut  up  that  door,"  said  somebody ; 
^'and  don't  let  the  night  air  into  i2ia 
house." 

So  the  door  olosed  with  a  jar  thai 
went  to  Cyntliia*s  very  heart  8ht 
turned  aside  and  tried  to  help  some  of 
the  girls  to  ^d  their  shawls  asd  hoods* 
"  Every  lassie  had  her  laddie,*'  Cynthis 
only  had  no  one  to  take  ber  home, 
Hhe  asked  Tommy  Chose  to  walk  homo 
with  her,  and  he  said  he  would  as  t 
as  he  had  had  some  more  cbHsm  odA^ 
some  more  supper. 

Cynthia  went  back  into  the  ^ptj 
parlor,  and  sat  down  by  an  op#n  wia-- 
dow  looking  on  the  yard*     She  hid  bee  1 
face  in  her  hands.  All  sorts  of  thought* 
went  singing  through  her  brain ;    but  ] 
the  one  that  presented  itself  oftenes;^ 
was   an    hum  hie    resolutioa    that    ah«  ] 
would  try  to  be  such  a  woman  as  Frask 
Handy  wisely  might  have  loved. 

There   was  a  stir  among  the  vinei 
that  draped  the  window-fiame*      Sh#  ] 
did  not  look  up.     It  was  the  wind.    Sh«  , 
heard  it  sigh*.    She  felt  its  warm  breatli  i 
near  her  cheek — warmer,  aurely,  than 
the  night  wind.     She  lifted  her  ba&d 
quickly, 

"SnipT*    said   Frank's  voice  at  her 
side.     It  trembled ;  and  he  trembled  oa 
he  stood  with  a  great  hope  and  a  great  ■ 
fear  contending  in  his  breast.     His  self-  ^ 
possession  was  ail  gone.     The  struggle 
had  unnerved  him. 

**  Oh  I  Snap  !"  cried  Cynthia  *sa^  J 
denly.  And  then,  drooping  her  he«da ' 
crowned  with  the  hop  bplla,  lower  andtl 
lower— more  and  more  humbly*  till  ii] 
rested  on  the  window  sill, — she  saidj 
in  a  broken  voice ;  **  I  know  I  am  no 
worthy*   Frank;   but  you   must   teiok^ 
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THE    IIALAEOFF    M A ESEILLAISE.* 

THKEE  times  the  Frenchmen  ehar^ed^  with  cheers,  to  win  the  Malakoff ; 
Three  times  tbey  rolled  in  tumult  down,  and  beard  the  Hussian  scoffL 
What*s  to  be  done  1  their  hearts  grow  cold»  that  flte  I'Empereur 
YidU  faint  and  dead — a  broken  gpellt  a  hatt1e*cry  no  more. 
Ah,  one  there  «!««— ^remembered  still — of  glory's  brightar  days — 
They  mormxir,  thcj  pionouoce  a  name — that  name,  the  Marseillaise  I — 
Prom  man  to  man, 
The  whimperings  ran : 
**  Long  Hve  the  Marseillaiae !" 

Tbe  murmar  erowa ;  they  talk  aloud :  **  Out  fathers'  song  f"  they  cry, 
'*  Heard  round  their  lorely  tricolor,  in  the  gallant  times  goue  by; 
OVr  battle-fields  and  battered  wtiJls  they  smig  it,  marching  free 
From  thti  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  all  round,  to  the  rolling  Zujder  Zee. 
We-d  try  the  conquering  chann,  tliis  day,  and,  though  its  port-holes  blaze, 
We'U  give  you  that  bloody  Malakoff— but  give  113  the  Marseillaise !" 
Says  a  brown  £i>uaTe : 
**My  Cbicf,  let  ua  have 
One  toticb  of  the  Marseillaise  !^' 


Grare  looks  the  stoat  FeU^er,  when  he  heara  that  startling  word, 

Bi^yst  *' Nonsense  I  Go  !*'  but  weE  I  know  his  Frencliman's  heart  was  stitred : 

^*  Those  English  fly  from  jon  Redan ;  theyVe  quashed^  and,  on  mj  snult 

Unless  I  win  our  MalakoC  good-by^  Sebastopol! 

Well,  fona  them,  in  God^s  name  afresh,  and  let  the  bands,**  he  saySi 

'*  If  they  We  recovered  wind  enough,  lea4  off  the  Marseillaise. 

What  can  I  say  1 

'Tis  our  Frenchmen*^  way ; 
So,  Boond  tlieir  Marseillaise !" 

TwftB  done ;  zouaTes  and  voltigeurs,  and  soldiers  of  the  line. 
Chimed  in  with  the  old  Republic's?  March — the  war-song  of  the  Hhine^ — 
And  then  the  charge^the  last,  wild  charge!  down  tumbles  Boaouet  bold; 
HeaTen  rest  the  dead — on,  soldiers,  on  I  Mac  Mahon*s  in  the  hold  I 
Ne*er  sung  that  air  to  nobler  feat,  tbrough  battle's  fiery  haze ; 
Well  may  the  C^aTi  and  his  men  of  war,  lament  the  Marseillaise ! 
Says  Gortscbakoff: 
**  Tis  time  to  be  off— 
They*re  smging  the  Marseillaise  V* 

Brave  song,  be  heard »  all  undeterred,  an  omen  and  a  sign. 
Beyond  the  despot's  guarded  oamp>  beyond  the  leagnering  line ; 
Jjead  yet  a  wider,  worthier  strife — a  mightier  fortress  far. 
Against  our  banner  still  holds  out,  on  the  deadly  heights  of  war; 
And  sound  again,  bold  urelodj!  for  baffled  nulliona  raise 
The  last,  victorious  rally ing-ciy — the  nations'  Mar&eiUBiae ! 

Once  more  advance 

In  tbe  van  ward,  France, 
To  the  roar  of  thy  Mat^eillaise  I 


The  feet  stated  in  the  tcart,  though  hujphcd  up  na  mtieh  u  po^flblo  by  the  pi^avcrtuneot,  1 
iloiwd  In  Pafifl  hy  the  »ldiefv  lately  returned  fmm  the  Crimen,  After  tbe'r  repulvea  fad 
Mslakoff.  the  tmopi  deaumded  tbe  MaireiLlaJte  air,  uid  the  generid  did  not  Toaliir*  t« 
■9  thnDt  «i  tuab  a  momsat.  Tbe  handd  played  Uje  twmi  and  the  iQltUefv,  and«r  Bo«qiiet 
Ifjic  jfAhotL}  took  the  plACi«^ 
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WAR  is  no  nbsolete  or  decayed  tradi- 
tiotii  The  millenniutn  still  per* 
versely  lingers  in  the  caves  of  Apoca- 
lyptic vision  I  and  mighty,  indeed »  mu^t 
be  til  at  faith  which  acct^pta  univer- 
aal  peace  as  an  impendiDg  reality* 
Mars  is  not  yet  a  fossil  for  moral 
palsBOotoIoeist^  to  fipoculate  upowt  but^ 
mm  bb  M  Olympian  home,  he  even 
now  looks  down  on  a  contest  more 
stupendous  antl  destructive  than  any 
before  wa^'d  on  tbi^  earth.  The  year 
in  which  Sobastopol  was  token ;  the 
year  in  which  pestilence  and  a  word 
hav0  celebrated  their  new  enienU  cot- 
dialt  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  with 
human  holocausts,  unequaled  in  num^ 
berg  and  nobility  ;  sach  a  year  is  no 
time  for  denying  that  war  ta  an  ev'er 
posMble  eontingencyt  which  each  inde- 
pendent nation  is  bound  so  far  to  antl- 
oipate  as  by  all  just  and  honorable 
means  to  avert  its  oncoming,  and  to  be 
forearmed  against  its  disasters. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  deprecate  war. 
The  appeal  to  brute  force  m  any  formp 
as  an  arbiter  o£  rights,  is  abstractly  had 
logic,  and  worse  humanity.  Yet  who 
can  doubt  that  such  appeals  will  con- 
tinue to  bo  made  !  As  a  plain  question 
of  fact,  what  ia  there  in  the  present 
atate  of  tho  world  to  give  even  the  most 
ahadciwy  hope  of  our  being  forever  at 
peace  with  all  nations  ? 

As  wars  have  been  our  national  por- 
tion, so  are  wo  still  hi:»und  to  regard 
their  coming  as  poasible.  The  United 
States  have  no  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  casualties  of  national 
oiistence*  With  whatever  fidelity  we 
may  cultivate  international  amity,  the 
time  may  arrive  when  no  choice  is 
left  us  but  war.  We  appear  even  now 
to  owe  no  thanks  to  England's  prime 
minister  and  prime  newspaper  for  the 
peace  which  we  etyoy,  despite  the  for- 
midable fleet  lately  dispatched  to  bathe 
its  sidea  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Canada, 
Cuba,  Central  America,  Mexico,  the 
North  westom  bouniSary,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  tho  Sound  dues,  our  commer- 
cial polioy,  our  resistance  to  search, 
our  doctrine  of  naturalisation,  violated 
neutrality,  and  sundry  other  points, 
present  contingencies  which  may  ea*«iilj 
proi^oke  the  dialectics  of  war.  The 
Eastern  Allies,  whether  flushed  with 
victory  or  enraged  by  failure  in  their 


strife  with  Russia,  are  less  likolj  to 
maintain  a  pacific  and  conciliatorj  de- 
portment towards  us.  Nor  can  we 
deny  that  our  own  nation,  if  not, 
as  Lord  EUesmere  declared,  the  moat 
warlike  power  on  earthy  is  hj  no 
means  meek  or  gentle  under  insultt 
menace,  or  dictation;  we  are  not  yet 
millennium  saints,  and  shall  scareelj  b«- 
come  so,  while  the  cool  audaci^  nf 
,  frontier  life  continues  to  leaven  the 
sobriety  of  our  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing elements*  Thuflf  while  de^ 
precating,  and  because  we  depreoate  all 
needless s  strife,  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
part,  both  of  prudence  and  of  duty,  to 
foresee  and  provide  against  the  dia^ 
astro  us  effects  of  any  breach  of  peaoe, 
come  from  what  source  it  maj.  It  ia 
an  imperative  duty  to  maintain  our 
country  in  such  au  attitude  of  defeusdve 
preparation,  as  not  to  invite  hostiH^ 
and  spoliation  by  leaving  bare,  to  petty 
invasion,  the  vital  points  of  our  na- 
tional strength. 

The  situation  of  our  country  ia  auclu 
that  any  formidable  war  must  espcoially 
involve  the  maritime  element  No  neigh- 
bors on  this  continent  need  be  taken 
into  the  account,  except  aa  audJiariea 
to  European  powers.  No  tra»BatiaiiUc 
enenay  can  operate  against  us,  except 
by  effecting  what,  in  military  parlance, 
is  called  a  grand  descent,  or  by  boDi^ 
bardment  from  shipboard*  Petty  de- 
scents may  be  prevented,  and  could  not 
much  influence  the  result  of  hostilities. 
A  grand  descent  involves  the  etnhorkft- 
tion  of  an  army  on  shipboard,  its  tnns- 
portation  across  the  seas,  and  ita  de- 
bark otion  on  aa  enemy's  shores,  either 
rapidly,  to  effect  a  local  ebjeot,  or  to 
con  duet  one  or  more  campaigns  from  a 
scacoast  base.  A  bombardment  from 
shipboard  nsndly  requires  only  a  navid 
armament,  and  no  landing  need  be  forced. 
Kow,  it  is  almost  eicluaively  to  the  one 
or  other  of  these  forms  of  attack  that 
we  are  exposed.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain,  ori  especiallv,  Great  Brit&iii 
and  France  combined,  could  attack  ua 
effectively  by  the  Canada  route,  whiohi 
therefore,  necessitates  some  special  pre- 
cau tions  along  o nr  inland  f ron ti er.  Bul^ 
for  us,  the  main  problem  of  home  de- 
fense consists  chiefly  in  our  being  able 
^uccessfuDy  to  repel  grand  descents  and 
naval  bombardments* 
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In  A  war  with  France  or  Enj^lond,  we 
ihoQld  b^  enbject  to  far  more  formidable 
gF»sd  de«eenta  than  would  have  beea 
attempted  at  an/  past  tune.  Tbere  has 
been  do  period  of  the  world^d  history 
when  transmarme  expedltioiDa  oonld  a»* 
sume  gnch  gi^ntic  proporttons,  or  wield 
Sttch  formidable  power,  aa  now.  The 
great  advances  in  ship -building— the 
rapid  expansion  of  commercial  trans* 
portation,  and  especially  the  general  in- 
trodnction  of  steam -power,  both  for  mili- 
tary and  commercial  operations^  bare 
temoTed  mnoh  of  the  diMcullj  incident 
to  sending  expeditious  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Powerfully  as  onr  inferior  naval 
force  and  privateering  miHtia  conld 
operate  against  the  transportation  of 
stipphee  for  such  an  expeditionary  force, 
suceeaa  in  landing,  ana  In  putting  under 
oontnbiiti&n  a  portioD  of  owe  eoitiitr7, 
would  seciife  Bobsastenee  for  the  troops 
thus  thrown  among  u^,  and  the  eonfltct 
would  become  one  for  superioritj  in  the 
field — that  field  being  some  deroted  secs^ 
tion  of  the  sea- board  states^  England, 
with  her  email  available  land  force,  could 
not  long  sustain  such  a  conflict;  but 
Franeet  with  her  plethora  of  excellent 
soldierSf  could  give  us  a  severe  trial. 

One  chief  obstacle  to  grand  descents 
ist  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  huidiog,  when  this  is  oontested  with 
any  vigor.  Unless  some  t&wn,  ftimbhed 
with  avmlable  wharves,  oan  be  seized, 
the  landing  of  men,  guns,  and  materials, 
must  be  eiected  by  the  aid  of  small 
bents — a  prooess  slow,  labofiona,  inade- 
quatei  and  especially  precarious  when 
no  good  anchorage  is  secured-  It  has 
always  been  held  essential,  in  landing 
an  eipedltionarv  forcei  quickly  to  make 
fiure  of  some  harbor,  where  the  fleet 
and  tranaparta  can  ride  in  safety.  The 
recent  meneose  of  draft,  m  merchant 
shipn,  has  angmanted  thia  dif&cmlty,  and 
much  restricted  the  ntunbex-  of  harbors 
which  would  suffice  as  bases  of  opera- 
tions, In  grand  dei^centa. 

Another  obstacle  to  great  ©ipedltionat 
which  h  of  recent  date,  b,  that  by  the 
aid  of  rail -roads  and  ateam-boatd,  our 
local  troops  can  be  concentrated  with 
great  rapidity,  to  contest  the  landing, 
and  obstruct  the  operations  of  a  trans- 
atlantic invading  force.  Our  sea-coast 
strategic  points  are  chiefly  those  where 
these  facilities  for  concentrating  troops 
exist  in  full  vigor.  As  against  grand 
desoenta,  this  element  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  it  b  absolutely  null  for 


reaistance  to  a  bombarding  fleet,  unless 
there  be  shore  batteries  of  heavy  gunsf 
for  the  conYarging  auxiliaries  to  bring 
into  action. 

A  glance  at  the  hlftoiy  of  grand  de- 
scentSt  will  sliow  how  difficult  wj  have 
always  been  found  to  be  ;  and  yet,  that 
they  have  been  a  not  infrequent  resource. 
Ancient  history  presents  some  remarka- 
ble examples  of  &uch  enterprises,  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  both  in  or- 
ganization and  in  results,  Xenes  ia 
isld  to  have  had  4,000  vessels,  when  he 
invaded  Greece.  At  the  same  time, 
5,000  vessels  are  said  to  have  landed 
30UfOOO  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  where 
they  were  defeated  by  Gelon.  Three 
expeditionSf  under  Hannibal,  HimiJoc, 
and  Hamlicar,  ranged  from  100,000  to 
150,000  men,  each,  Pyrrhus  landed 
26,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavaky  at 
Tarentum,  Regulus  is  related  to  hare 
taken  into  the  naval  battle  of  Ecnon 
340  large  vessels,  with  140,000  men^ 
while  the  Carthaginians  had  fifty  more 
vessels,  and  from  1 2,000  to  15,000  more 
men.  Regulus  then  descended,  with 
40,000  men,  on  the  African  coast.  The 
Romans  lost  28,000  men  and  100  res- 
eels,  at  Drepanum.  Lutatius  took  300 
galleTS  and  700  transports  Into  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Egean  Isles,  and  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians there  lost  120  vessels.  Bcipio 
African  us  compelled  the  Cartha^uuaiu 
to  bum  500  ships.  Paul  us  Emihus  de- 
scended on  Samothracla,  with  25,000 
men.  In  the  third  Punic  war^  80,000 
infantry  and  4,000  cavalry  were  trana- 
ported  fi^m  LUybaaus  to  Utica*  Mithri- 
dates  had  a  fleet  of  400  vessels — of 
which  300  were  decked.  In  Cesar's 
second  descent  on  Britain,  he  had  600 
vesseb,  and  about  40r000  men.  He 
also  transported  ?i5t000  men  into  Greecet 
and  60,000  into  Africa,  Augustus  trans* 
ported  80,000  men  and  12,000  horses, 
to  meet  Antony  ia  Gree<5e,  who  had 
170  ships  of  war,  60  Egyptian  galleys, 
and  22,000  infantry,  beside  the  rowers, 
Germanieus  took  60,000  men,  on  1^,000 
vesseb,  from  &e  Rhme  to  the  Ems. 
Genserio  descended  horn  SpaiUj  on  Af- 
rica, with  80,000  Vandals,  In  902, 
Oleg  is  said  to  have  embarked  80,000 
men,  in  2,000  barks,  on  the  Dnieper, 
proceeding  thence  through  the  Black 
sea,  to  Constantinople.  William  the 
Conqueror  made  his  descent  with  from 
60,0U0  to  70.000  men.  Louis  IX.  made 
a  umaading  descent  on  Egypt,  with  over 
1,800  reesels,  imd  with  obont  80.000 
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men.  MaTiomet  IT.  h  fiaid  to  have  sent 
100,000  men  in  the  expedition  for  the 
seoond  alege  of  Rhodes*  Edward  III. 
debarked  40,000  m^ti  from  8D0  vessels, 
to  hewege  Cidais.  Henry  V,  also  de- 
ficended  on  France,  with  30,000  mei^ 
6,000  being  cavolry^,  Charles  ¥.  took 
Tunis  by  an  expedition  of  30, 000  men,  ia 
500  ihips*  Solimnn  I.  besieeed  Rhodes, 
witb  14b|000  men.  Mu$tapD4f  ia  15fi5, 
descended  on  Malta,  with  32,000  Jani* 
sariea,  and  140  vessels.  In  1527,  an 
expedition  of  200  galleys  and  55,000  tnea 
proceeded  agaiJiBt  Copras*  The  Invin- 
cible Armada  conBLsted  of  13:?  armed 
BMp»,  2.630  bronze  guD3,  20,000  sol* 
diers,  and  11,000  sailors.  The  Turks 
sent  55,000  men,  iu  350  galleys,  to 
Candia,  in  tlie  war  of  1615,  and,  agaiat 
50,000  men  in  1667.  Charles  XIL  de^ 
ioetjdod  on  Denmarkt  with  20*000  men, 
in  200  transports.  In  1775,  aa  expe- 
dition of  15,000  to  16,0<X)  Spaniards 
attacked  Alters.  In  1779,  Count  d'Es- 
taing,  wi^  25  ^hipa  of  the  line,  landed 
6,000  troops  in  the  United  States,  while 
Orvillieraj  with  65  ships  of  the  line, 
was  covering  a  contemplated  descent 
of  40|000  men  I  in  300  transports,  from 
Havre  and  St  Molo,  on  the  Britisb 
coast.  Hoche*a  frustrated  expedition 
against  Ireland  consisted  of  25,000  men. 
Bonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition  con- 
sisted of  23,000  men,  13  ships,  17  frig- 
ates, and  400  transports ,  The  Anglo- 
Russian  expedition  against  Holland,  in 
1799,  was  raised,  by  successive  debarita- 
tiona,  to  40,000  men.  Abercrombie'i 
eipedition  into  Egypt  carried  20,000 
men,  Catbcart*s  eipedition  against 
Copenhagen,  in  1807,  contained  25,000 
men.  Mooters  army,  in  Spain,  amount- 
ed to  25,000,  and  Wellington  had  30,000 
English  at  Oporto,  Tho  British  Ant* 
worp  eipedition,  in  1809,  consisted  of 

40.000  kad  troops  and  30,000  ^lors, 
on  according  to  fiom#  authonties,  a  total 
of  100,000  combatants-  The  Britisli 
Ostend  and  Antwerp  descent,  in  1813, 
was  scarcely  less  e^ttensivo*  The  British 
eipedition  against  Washington  consist- 
ed of  7,000  to  8,000  troops,  and  that 
against  New  Orleans,  in  1814,  of  near 

10.000 1  which  wm  also  about  the  force 
sent  to  Canada,  tba  same  year*  The 
great  expedition  which  Kapolcon  had 
organised  aj^aiust  the  English  coast, 
consisted  of  150,000  men,  in  3,000 
trim g ports.  The  French  descent  on 
Algiers  was  made  with  30,000  men; 
and  the  French  army,  in  Algeria,  has 


since  amounted  to  120,000  men.  Oar 
own  descent  on  Vera  Crnz  was  amon^ 
the  most  remarkable,  in  its  events  and 
results^  But  no  previous  descent  has 
ever  compared,  in  magnitude  of  means, 
and  in  the  numbers  £mdly  debarked* 
with  that  which  has  passed,  as  it  were, 
under  our  immediate  notice — the  descent 
of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea.  The 
Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sicily  nlono 
claims  to  equal  it  in  numbers ;  but  this 
claim  is  exceedingly  apocryphal.  Pro- 
bably a  real  effective  land  force  of  over 
200,000  men  was  never  before  transport- 
ed over  seas.  No  age  of  the  world 
has  seen  such  an  example  of  the  im* 
mense  mechanism  of  a  first-class  do' 
scent,  as  this  expedition  has  afibrded. 

Many  minor  descend  might  be  cited  ; 
but  the  general  place  of  such  opemtions 
in  history  ia  sufficiently  indicated  by 
these  examples.  We  should  be  very 
liable  to  such  operations  in  a  war  wiui 
France;  for,  with  its  now  powerful  navy 
and  its  unequaled  army,  it  would  re- 
quire but  a  slender  accession  of  means 
to  reproduce  Its  Crimean  Bimy  on 
out  shores.  The  oonsummate  mi&taiy 
skill  of  the  French,  vigorously  direct- 
ing such  an  army  against  our  chief 
Beats  of  power,  would  give  a  severer 
shock  to  our  national  fabric  than  any 
other  external  force  to  which  wo  are 
liable.  In  brief,  a  war  with  Fnnce 
would  bring  upon  us  overwhelming 
descents ;  while  war  with  England  would 
lead  to  naval  conflicts  at  sea  and  nanl 
bombardments  along  our  shores^  be- 
side field  operations  in  Canada. 

Bombardment  is  the  peculiar  liability 
of  a  marine  frontier  whoso  towns  are 
not  effectively  defended  by  sea-coast 
batteries.  If  we  suppose  our  coast 
destitute  of  such  defenses i  a  hostila 
fleet  or  even  a  single  vessel  of  war 
might  lay  city  after  city  in  ashes,  or 
exact  the  extreme  of  tribute.  The 
shipping  and  ship-yards  of  each  harbor 
in  turn  miglit  be  destroyed  or  seiaed ; 
until  our  whole  coast  and  commercial 
marine  should  be  utterly  laid  waste. 
Our  sea  borders,  wherem  so  latge  u 
portion  of  our  wealth  and  strength  la 
gathered,  might  thus  be  shorn  of  every 
element  of  vital  power,  by  a  force  in 
itself  totally  insignificant,  but  cased  in 
an  unassailable  iioating  citadel.  We 
must  either  entirely  drive  on  enemy 
from  the  eeas,  or,  bj  local  defenses, 
close  our  harbors  against  his  appraaoht 
er  alae  we  must  patiently  endure  tilt 
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asnihilatloii  of  pottSt   liiips,  and  com- 


A  sear  port  populatioiii  thou^  num- 
bered by  millioDa,  could,  in  iiaelr,  effect 
well  nigh  nothiijg  against  a  bombordtng 
fleet.  By  hetaj  guns,  dulj  placed  in 
les-ooast  battenest  and  hj  them  alone, 
can  anj  nnpression  be  made  on  »ncb 
beleaguering^  bomb-speeding  pachj- 
denns*  Itnagine  a  hostile  fleet  eom- 
tng  np  the  Narrows,  and  no  fortit 
no  batteries  to  obstmct  its  progress; 
iJl  New  Yofk,  taking  to  muBkets  and 
field  pieces,  sparrow  3iot  aiid  shillalahSf 
pitchft>rksi  and  tape  gcls^or^T  worse  than 
the  Celestials  tnining  somersets^of-war ! 
Veiilj,  of  little  nse  afe  the  miUion 
** strong  aims  and  stout  hearts"  in 
isuob  a  case ;  of  little  defensive  force,  a 
wall  of  human  fleshf  against  (32  pounders 
Mid  10  inch  fibeUs  I  Trul/«  it  were  bet^ 
ter  that  Sandy  Hook,  the  Narrows, 
Bodloe^s,  ElUa's  and  Govemor^s  Is- 
lands t  should  Eiettle  this  matter  with  iron 
than  Wall-street  with  gold.  New  York 
is  worth  defending  in  the  best  possible 
manner ;  and  an  insurance  on  our  many 
sea-port  towns  m  certainly  worth  tha 
nation^ 9  sollcituda. 

We  cannot  eSeet  thia  object  by  es* 
tablishing  a  supremacy  on  the  sea. 
Our  naval  forco  is  now  totally  unable 
to  cope  in  mass  witb  tbe  English  or 
French  navies.  We  are  not  prone  to 
consider  how  much  these  outnumber 
our  pliant  few.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  etrcn^b  of  some  European 
nsTies  in  1329  and  1840, 
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Bbce  thifi  period,  the  English  and 
French  navies  have  been  greatly  in- 
giBased  by  the  addition  of  steamers.    In 


IS^i  En  eland  had  150  war  steamers, 
besides  60  to  70  merchant  steamerSf  for 
which  32  pounder  armaments  were 
actually  prepared,  and  240  more  capa- 
ble of  having  lighter  armaments.  In 
1851,  the  French  had  1  line  of  battl« 
90  gun  Eteamer,  14  6rst  class  steam 
frigatest  with  8  to  16  heavy  ^nns,  15 
steam  corvettes,  and  40  dispatcn  steam^ 
era,  mothtly  mounting  from  S  to  4  sbeD 
guna.  Many  of  the  EngliE^h  steamers 
are  old  naval  vessels  transformed. 

Our  navy  has  now  but  about  70  ves- 
sels when  all  told,  of  wHch  not  over  40 
could  be  brought  into  service  in  90 
days.  Out  12  armed  steamers  carry 
from  1  to  10  guns  each,  or  73  in  all. 

The  cost  of  building  and  maintain 
ing  tbe  English,  French  and  American 
navies  need  only  be  stated*  to  show 
that  wo  should  entertiiin  no  thought  of 
coping  in  regulur  naval  force  with  etther 
of  those  powers* 

Tbe  expense  of  uuiintAiaJiig  ^e 

British  Niivr  for  41*  yearp» 

torn  1799  to  IS51  faotinelud- 

ing  l&ll  to  1S44K  w4is  ^  -  -  |^^,644,27r 
AnDtial  avorai^  l49  jQara)>     *  46,604^&l 

From  irJ9  to  1815  (13  yeora  of 

wiir)»  - "    '    ^    i,ii5fi4!4a,803 

Anntml  average  of  do.  -    -    -  79,779,3« 

From  1S16  to1S51,  (1341-44  ex^ 

cepted),  .--,....  907.395,437 
AxLMiLa]  aversj^o,  do.  P2yean}j         28.981,106 

Tbe  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
French  Fleeti  was ; 

From  1689  to  17B9,    -    -    -    -  $7,808,000 

FrHJm  1776  to  1783,      -    -    .    -  19,400,000 

Fr&m  1783  to  17S6,    .    .    -    -  15,t500,000 

Coat  for  1797, 16.700,000 

"       1805*  .,.--.  28,000,000 

'*      1808, 22,^)00.000 

*"      ISH*   « 10.300,000 

♦^      1818.      ..----  8,640,000 

**      1837,    ...-.-  10.800,000 

"      1847.      ,..,,,  18,053,908 

The  ooft  of  maintainbg  the  United 
Btate>s  navy  has  been^  for  the  41  years : 
From  1793  to  1832,    -       -       -     |U2,097422 


Annual  ave 


I  for  do. 


Kvera^ 
Ytota  1812  to  1815,  bcluiave, 
AEHual  average  {4  yenrtit 
From  1831  tol8^;       -       - 
Ann  ttal  vmngo  (6  jean}, 
Kaval  bin  appropnation  for  IB^ 
Eatimato  for  l85o» 


2.734,076 
36,376,315 

6,594,053 
31,393,151 

5,333,191 

6,958,827 

8,3ai,m 


It  has  been  estimated  thatt  in  this 
country,  the  average  cost  of  oonstruct- 
ing  vessels  of  war  nas  been  over  (6,000 
per  gnn,  and  that  the  annual  expensa 
of  their  repaira  is  over  7  per  cent  of 
tbeir  first  cost ;  also,  that  tbe  areraga 
co<ft  of  our  fortifications  baa  elighUy 
exceeded   931,000    per  gnn ;   and   that 
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their  annual  expense  of  repmrs  mnotints 
to  one -third  of  otio  ppT  OGnt  of  fir^t 
C09t^  In  1842  tbo  cost  of  bnQding  tho 
United  States  navy,  then  afloat,  bad 
been  ^9^052,725 ;  and  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs on  the  some  resselsi  $5^579,229, 
or  a  total  of  $14,631,^94.  It  has  hem 
found  from  large  eiperience,  that  tbe 
effectiTe  duratiaa  of  a  man-of-war  in 
the  French  navy,  averagea  but  12 
jeara  ;  while  in  tho  British  Davy,  this 
diirntioQ  has  been  estimated  at  7  to  3 
years  in  time  of  war,  and  from  10  to 
14  years  in  tirno  of  peace*  Be- 
sides this  marked  superior] ty  of  actual 
French  and  Enghsh  naval  force,  and 
the  great  cost  of  maintaining  and  re- 
pairiug  veissels  of  war,  we  may  add,  as 
additional  considerationi  adverse  to  our 
embarking  in  this  competition  of  navies i 
tbo  subtraction  of  force  which  such  n 
step  would  maike  from  our  commercial 
marine,  our  deep-rooted  objections  to 
the  formation  of  large  standing  force  a 
under  the  federal  government,  the  lack 
of  any  adequate  cause  for  such  an  over* 
whelming  enlargement,  our  reliance  on 
privateering  as  a  marine  militia,  our 
secluded,  semi -insular  position,  and  the 
strong  bias  of  our  national  traditions. 

But  even  supposing  our  naval  poHcy 
thus  revolutionized,  and  that  our  aug- 
mented naval  force  could  directly 
ineasnre  its  strength  with  Franco  or 
Englojid,  our  navy  could  not  then  efFec* 
lively  guard  our  immense  coast  from 
naval  assault.  The  case  is  plain  ;  for 
while  we  have  at  least  ten  vital, 
primary  strategic  points  to  ho  covered, 

t joints  scattered  along  our  entire  At- 
antict  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  we 
should  have  but  one  fleet  to  do  this  wide- 
spread duty.  The  hoBtile  squadron 
might  choose  any  one  of  these  ten 
pomts  for  a  rapid  attack,  strike  its  blow 
and  be  again  at  sea,  or  gone  to  a  new 
attack,  before  our  fieot  could  be  brought 
to  bear.  It  ia  a  qn cation  of  chances, 
and  the  probability  of  security  is  ten 
agaiust  one.  Absolute  security  would 
require,  for  these  ten  points  alone,  ten 
homa  squadrons,  each  superior  in  force 
to  the  hostile  fleet.  Of  course^  no  one 
dreams  of  any  such  chimerical  balaoc> 
tng  of  power,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  by 
most  protracted,  long-su3ering  persist 
enco  that  anjr  petty  augmentation  of 
our  gallant  Uttlo  navy  can  be  wrung 
from  Congress, 

It  certainly  is  not  our  true  naval 
policy  to  anchor  our  fleets  in  our  own 


harbors,  and  all  enlightened  minds  mast 
agroe  with  Webster,  who  declared  that, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  ho  "  was  for  doing 
something  more  with  our  navy  than 
to  keep  It  on  our  shores  for  the  pro 
taction  of  our  coasts  and  harbors/* 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  our  own  navy  say  a :  "  This 
arm  can  only  fill  its  special  mission 
in  war,  that  of  aggression,  by  bein|^ 
enabled  to  kave  the  great  sea-ports  and 
exposed  points  of  our  maritime  &oii> 
tier  to  a  more  certain  and  eoonotm* 
cal  system  of  protection,  in  order  to 
carry  *the  sword  of  the  State'  upon 
the  broad  ocean;  sweep  from  it  the 
enemy's  commerce ;  capture  or  scatter 
the  vessels  of  war  protecting  it ;  oorer 
and  convoy  our  own  to  its  destined 
havens,  and  be  ready  to  meet  bos- 
tile  fleets  :  in  other  words,  to  contend 
for  the  mastery  of  the  sevL%  where 
alone  it  can  be  obtained — on  the  sea 
itiielf,"  A  navy  has  far  greater  powers 
for  sea^coast  attack  than  for  sea-coast 
defense,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
our  own  navy*  If  it  would  defenjd  our 
coasts,  let  it  attack  the  enemy's  na- 
guarded  ports  and  exposed  points^  A 
new  Paul  Jones^  commanding  such 
swift- sailing  and  steaming  vessels,  us 
American  skill  could  now  supply,  would 
transfer  the  contest  to  the  marine  fron- 
tiers of  England  or  France,  and  thus  de- 
fend our  own  ports.  That  our  nary  is 
pitiably  small ;  that,  when  the  mx  mm 
steamers  are  completed,  we  still  ahaU 
hare  but  18  anned  steam  vessels,  and 
the  inconvertible  Collins'  ferry  sliips; 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  cultivate  this 
main* stay  of  future  deeds  of  cjuick- 
winged  daring ;  all  this  is  true  :  but  we 
still  are  strongly  confident  that  our 
future  wars  will  "be  carried  into 
Africa." 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  have  for- 
gotten the  flutter  of  apprehension 
created  in  England,  during  1845,  by  a 
pamphlet  of  the  Prince  do  Joiuville,  in 
which  he  very  coolly  laid  bare  the  faet, 
that  the  sea-girt  isle  was,  like  Wolsey, 
in  its  age,  left  naked  to  its  enemies. 
By  means  of  steamers^  shooting  out 
from  their  fortified  coverts  on  the 
French  eoastj  he  showed  how  the  im- 
perfectly-secured ports  of  England 
might  be  overwhelmed  and  despoiled, 
and  that  even  imperial  London  m.ight 
be  taught  to  give  tribute.  The  reulity 
of  British  sea*coast  weakness  was  then 
fully  attested  by  the  general  conatema- 
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tioD,  and  by  the  pramptitude  mih  wMcb 
Iksw  mcAStiFes  for  Hurbor  fortificationis 
were  Adopted-  A  special  c^ommisaion  was 
c^ered  to  examine  the  coDdttion  and 

the  B  J  stem  of  the  ooa&t  deftmees  aod 
the  harbors  of  refuge.  The  result  has 
beePt  ^  rapid  derelopmeDt  of  waler 
battenea,  and  a  general  renovatioti  of 
their  umainents.  la  the  tbreo  jears 
from  1847  to  1850,  the  amount  applied 
for  repairing  old  works  and  erecting' 
new  ones,  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
aod  Ireland,  was  |!, 300,604.  At  Gib- 
lEltar,  over  $600,000  bave  latelj  been 
expended  on  the  fortifi^^ona,  and 
i367,887t  were  yet  estimated  for*  At 
Maltaf  in  additioii  to  $180,000  mmilarlj 
voted,  $696,000  were  estimated  for. 
The  defenses  of  Quebec  are  still  pro- 
gressing^ and  in  like  manner  are  those 
of  most  British  colonial  ports.  Be- 
tween 1339  and  1840,  at  least  2,000 
new  gtuiBt  of  the  largest  oalibreii 
bare  been  mounted  on  the  British  aea- 
coast  fortifications.  Tbeee  facts  ore 
valuable ,  as  showing  bow  thorongbl/ 
conscious  the  first  naval  power  on 
earth  bow  is^  that  she  cannot  safelj 
rest  her  sea- coast  defense  on  her  navy 
alone,  and  that  the  f^pbere  of  action  for 
this  arm  Is  the  opeo  sea. 

France  baa  alwaja  taken  care  to  be 
incased  in  sea^coast  armor.  Her  long 
aeiiea  of  naval  bumiHations  never 
bioegbt  on  her  port^  the  disasters  of 
bombardment.  None  e-an  hare  ^ed 
to  observe  bow,  in  every  reverse,  her 
fleets  have  found  ahelter  in  her  fortified 
ports.  The  general  exemption  of  these 
defenses  from  attack,  during  her  inter- 
minable wars  with  England,  is  a  su- 
preme vindication  of  the  efficiency  of 
her  seai-ooait  system.  With  her  usual 
military  sagacity,  France  has  recently 
had  her  coast  defenses  reexamined  by 
a  high  Epedtd  com  mission,  reprc  sen  ting 
all  the  arms  of  her  immense  mLOtary 
establishment.  The  result  has  been  an 
eixtmiEiou  of  the  previous  Bi^stem  to 
many  new  points  of  her  marine  fron- 
tier, which  are  accessible  by  light  draft 
steamei^,  bearing  heavy  guns. 

We  should  seek  in  vaiu  for  stronger 
eiridence  of  the  power  of  well-con- 
atrncled  harbor  forts,  to  effect  their 
proposed  ends,  than  was  afforded  by 
that  stupendous  paralysis  which  Cron- 
itadt  impressed  upon  the  allied  Baltic 
fleet.  Baffled  and  powerless  before 
wdrks  which  threatened  anaihilatioQ,  if 
approaohed,  a  squadron  of  unsurpa^ed 


armament^  oommanded  by  a  notorionalT 
daring  officer,  and  surcharged  with 
every  element  of  naval  power,  sbmnk 
from,  or  declined  the  encounteri  and 
braved  the  fearful  ^temative  of  a  crest- 
fallen return.  Why  did  not  Napier 
take  Cronstadt  ?  Everybody  well  knows 
that  ha  recoiled  from  iU  strength,  and 
could  only  have  loi^t  bis  fleet  in  any 
&erious  attack.  There i  too,  was  Bo- 
margund,  regnkrly  breached  by  the 
Preneb  land  batteiy^  instead  of  l>eing 
toppled  down  by  broadsides*  At  Pe- 
ttopolowski,  the  attempt  wa^  made  and 
sign&Uy  faiied.  At  Swoaborg,  by  su- 
perior range  of  guna  and  by  a  land 
mortar  battery,  the  allied  fleet  succeed- 
ed in  btuning  some  stores,  leaving  the 
defenses  essentially  Intact,  The  Black 
Sea  fleet  before  Sebastopol,  though 
strong  and  well  appointed^  beyond  prej 
cedent,  wisely  forebore  to  tbrnal  itself 
into  the  lion's  den,  though  ihiB  for* 
bearance  led  to  the  alternative  of  that 
life- consuming  siege,  now  world  re- 
nowned, during  tbe  progress  of  which 
this  grand  fleet  chiefly  cooperated  in 
tbe  transport  fnnction- 

We  must  not  here  attempt  the  histo- 
ric examination  of  that  well-dbcussed 
theme — the  ability  of  fleets  to  contend 
with  forts.  Snffice  it  to  say,  that  a 
great  body  of  experience  has  already 
been  amassed,  tending  conclusively  to 
fibow  the  great  superiority  of  forts  in 
these  contests.  Tbe  few  instances 
wherein  fleets  have  seemed  to  succeed 
in  a  fairly  engaged  fight  of  this  nature, 
ail  resolve  themselves,  on  examination, 
into  had  conduct  of  the  garrison^  or  its 
commander,  or  into  some  radical  fault 
of  QOQStruction  or  armament ;  such  as 
magaanes  not  bomb- proof,  scarps  too 
tMn,  guns  placed  too  high,  calibres  too 
small,  or  carriages  unserviceable.  A 
long  array  of  instances  might  be  cited, 
in  which  forts  have  beaten  off  fiee^te; 
andt  in  many  of  these,  the  tiisproportion 
of  strength  amounts  to  the  grotesque. 
Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  B[cHcnry,  Mobile 
Point,  and  Stonington  Point,  are  good 
illustrations  in  our  own  history,  though 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  works  were 
small  and  of  weak  profile. 

In  general,  we  can  safely  declare  that 
the  true  defense  of  sea-t^oast  harbors, 
ddes,  and  grand  dlp6ta,  oonsasta  in 
covering  lines  of  heavy  water  biittariea, 
wherever  these  can  be  so  located  as  to 
act  efiectively  on  tbe  channels  of  ap- 
proach, or  the  positions  which  a  bom- 
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barding  fleet  must  assume.  The  entire 
practice  of  nil  eivilizpd  tiatioDs  is  bused 
on  thk  principle,  and  every  European 
coast  may  h^  eited  iu  proof  that  ihh  is 
an  accepted  and  verified  doctrine.  As 
adjuncts,  atjil  m  cases  where  adeqnate 
permanent  batteries  are  excluded  by 
the  configuration  of  the  locality,  resort 
Hi  ay  or  mu^  be  bad  to  armed  merchant 
ships,  or  steamers,  floating  batteries, 
gtin-boats,  etc*,  which,  though  very  tem- 
porary in  character,  and  costly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  eflScioncy,  may  be  made 
to  give  a  tolerable  defense,  if  in  suffi- 
cient force,  and  if  prepared  in  tirae* 
We  know  of  no  respectable  military 
auibority,  adverse  to  the  principle  of 
permanent  sen-coast  batteries,  while  we 
do  know  of  very  many  testimonies, 
both  military  and  naval,  strongly  com- 
mending their  efficiency.  Some  persons, 
earried  away  by  partial  views,  or  Lacking 
real  knowledge  of  the  case,  biivD  loudly 
proclmmed  tiieir  skepticlum.  Others 
advocates  of  pet  schemes,  bobby  riders, 
maggot-brained  inventors,  charlatans, 
and  paradox  hnnteri!,  denounce  to  clear 
the  grotmd  for  themselves.  Some  offi- 
cers of  tho  navy  have  written  down 
tbeir  skepticism^  iu  couth  or  uncouth 
stylo.  Some  of  these  have  been  mis- 
taken*  some  ignorant,  some  rash,  and 
Bome  have  wished  to  tear  down  the  for- 
ta£eatum  system  to  substitute  an  infinite' 
navy,  and  thus  achieve  astounding  pro- 
motion. Tenfold  moT«  than  an  offset 
are  the  opinions  of  men  like  Com. 
Stewart,  Com.  Morrist  Capt  Dupout, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  those  most  distin- 
guished for  professional  skill  and  sound 
jadgmenL 

From  all  that  has  now  been  advanced^ 
we  shall  regard  as  established  these 
general  propositions:  that  wars  must 
be  expected  in  time  to  come  aa  in  times 
past ;  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
anticipato  the  contiugenoiea  of  colli- 
sions with  the  first  class  powers  of 
Europe ;  that  grand  descents  and  bom* 
bardments  along  our  sea-board  are  the 
chief  dangers  to  be  apprehended ;  that 
we  cannot  look  to  our  navy  for  their  pre- 
vention; that  we  ought  not  to  tie  our 
own  vessels  to  our  own  coasts;  that 
forei^  and  American  auiliorities  and 
experience  el  early  indicate  permanent 
defenses  as  the  best  security  for  an  ex- 
posed sea-board ;  and  that  our  true  po- 
licy is,  to  provide  such  a  system  of 
beavj  water  batlerieSt  or  harbor  fort^, 
as  will  enable  us  to  repel  all  probable 


attacks  on  our  sea-ports,  navy-yards,  or 
d#p6ts,  and  also  to  Bec(tr«»  our  Tnos% 
important  harbors  and  roadsteads  at 
retuges  for  our  own  marine,  wliiki  w^ 
by  the  same  means,  close  them  ag^itul 
all  euemies. 

We  will  now  present  a  brief  staJto- 
ment  of  the  history,  character,  progrpus, 
and  armaments  of  our  sea- coast  fortiS- 
cations. 

Soon  after  the  organkntioii  of  oar 
goyerament,  when  the  memory  of  war 
was  fresh »  and  while  the  French  revo- 
lution was  convulsing  the  nations,  the 
need  of  fortifications  was  rtrongly  felt 
The  old  revolutionary  works  were  tem- 
porary and  inadeqaate.  Poor  as  our 
country  then  was,  and  extensive  as  waa 
our  coast,  the  best  that  could  be  dooa 
was,  to  throw  up  tome  imporfectly*pk«i- 
ned  and  cheaply -built  forts  and  bat- 
teries ;  this  was  done  with  heart j  ^ood 
win.  After  the  attack  on  the  Cbesa^ 
peake,  large  appropriations  were  madsi 
and  so  vigorously  applied,  that  the  war 
of  1812  mnnd  us  with  no  small  show  of 
preparation.  Every  important  town 
bad  its  covering  forts  or  earthen  bat- 
teries»  which »  thougli  small  and  weak 
in  their  profile,  at  least  saved  the  towni 
from  marauding  and  petty  attadca^ 
They  served  an  excellent  purpose,  and 
at  Baltimore,  Mobile,  and  StoninfftoOt 
fought  British  naval  forces  with  durtln- 
gnisbed  euc ce ss.  Fort  Wash! n gton  wai 
disgracefully  abandoned,  and  its  com- 
mander cashiered  for  cowardice ;  else 
Washington  might  not  have  bt^en  burn- 
ed. 

The  insufficiency  of  this  system  of 
hasty  defenses  was  8o  stmngly  MU 
both  bj  our  government  and  pecpk, 
that  no  time  was  lost  after  ihe  peace  m 
undertaking  its  improvemunt.  A  boafd 
of  our  most  distingnished  naval  and 
engineer  officers  was  organLsed  b  18I61| 
ana  laid  the  foundation  of  our  presfiiil 
system  of  sea^coast  defenses.  It  wa* 
fortunate  that  our  naval  heroes  wera  no 
less  men  of  judgment,  and  that  engi- 
neers of  euoh  eminent  ability  and  pro- 
fessional skill  were  then  to  bo  found  in 
our  service  as  the  briUiant  and  lament* 
ed  Col  Wm.  McRee,  Co!,  J.  G.  Tot- 
ten,  our  present  Chief- Engineer,  and 
Maj.  (now  Coh)  S.  Thayer— a  rare  and 
honored  trio.  The  first  two  served  on 
this  board,  aa  also  did  Gen.  Bemardt 
one  of  BoDaparte*a  favorite  i^np^im^'tirs, 
who  came  to  this  country  al  Mr.  Cal- 
honu^s  special  soUcitaffbn.      IIi%  frrsU 
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acqutuntancQ  with  European  defensive 
'  leaii  was,  doubtless,  of  ^omo  adrnn- 
tbaucrh  it  lod  to  two  of  the  most 
objecliouuble  featur<*s  of  our  existing 
^,*yfitem.  To  him  Fort  JMonroo,  at  old 
f  oint  Comfort,  Va,,  owes  all  its  csscn- 
Mal  ft*alan!Si  and  efspeciullj  it«  great 

ittgtiltu*lo,  which  call  (id  forth  the  cele- 
lirated  and  nii^undfirstood  criticism  of 
Gen.  Cnss,  This  board  proceeded  to 
thorough   study  of   our  entire  sea- 

last,  in  relation  to  it^  sys^tematlc  de- 

nsp*  ltd  harlMi's,  rivers,  and  bays 
iwero  cLisely  ^crutmizt^d  for  the  selection 
of  site  I*  for  the  vrorkiJ  required.  Their 
ligations  to  our  commereo  and  to  naval 
operations  wL^rc  specially  caQvosaed, 
as  well  for  the  location  of  narj-yarda 
fttid  d  pflts  ns  for  thc*ir  btnirinpi  in 
.prou^ cling  our  naTigatioat  and  in  cover- 
ing our  interior  waters.  It  was  con- 
sidered particularly  desirable   to  keep 

n  entfiny  om  far  off  seaward  as  possible. 
By  forcing  him  U^  comhiit  at  the  great- 
est attainable  distance  from  the  tomis 
to  bo  covered,  time  would  be  gained  for 
concentrating  troops  to  oppoi}«  bi^  land 
advance,    and    tht^    towns    themselves 

iwtiuld  be  saved  the  injuries  of  a  close 
contest.  Indeed^  every  cflFort  was  made 
to  uitruduce,  ui  tficse  studies,  all  the  es* 
aendal  strate^c  elements  of  the  prubletn. 
The  result  wa.«,  a  gt*neral  selection  of 
military  and  naval  sitest  and  a  dettrrai- 
'Iiation  of  the  proper  strength  and  of  tho 
hitive  importance  of  all  the  proposed 
defenjdve  works.  Thc^e  forts  were 
clEBsified  aooording  to  their  defensive 
lEaportaiice,  and  this  scale  of  ^rradatiou 
was  aamiincd  as  the  guide  to  indicate  the 
proper  order  of  succession  in  construct* 
lug  the  several  works.  This  was  ren- 
dered neces-sary  by  the  number  of  works 
required,  and  by  the  li nutation  of  oui- 
K sources,  which  prohibited  their  simul- 
taneous erection. 

.  As  to  the  style  of  work  which  should 
fee  adopted,  ftome  general  principles 
wore  hi  id  down  and  applied.  Tho  ea- 
•antlal  object  in  all  ca.*es  wa^,  to  bring 
a  certain  number  of  heavy  guns  to  bear, 
with  tl»e  mfixitmim  advantage,  on  tho 
channLd^  to  be  closed,  or  the  waters  to 
bo  oommaitded.  In  dctprmlnlng  this 
vmoniit  of  fire,  the  importance  of  tho 
"ty,  both  commercial  and  strategic. 
tu  be  carefully  con«idei-cd.  Each 
lie  tail*  of  the  site  and  of  the  waterii  to 
be  commanded,  had  its  inilaence.  Then 
these  guns  had  to  be  made  secure  from 
capture  by  parties  seot  on  shore*  a$ 
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guns  which  could  thus  be  spiked,  with 
no  serious  obstmctioiu  would  he  no  se- 
cure defense*  Hence  the  water  batteries 
had  to  be  inclosf'd^  and  brought  within 
a  scarp  wall,  of  height  suBcient  to  in- 
ter diet  escalade  or  a  toup  de  main.  To 
prevent  the  planting  of  scaling-ladders, 
or  the  establishment  of  breaching  mines, 
along  this  scarp,  such  flanking  arranga- 
ment^  had  to  be  adopted  as  that  the  en- 
tire face  and  foot  of  this  ficitrp  should 
be  seen  froai  within,  and  commundcd  by 
an  effective  fire*  Moreover*  in  such 
localities  as  were  beyond  the  rcac^h  of 
speedy  and  overwhelming  succor,  it 
was  necessary  so  to  mask  this  scarp 
with  covering  banks  of  earth,  that  an 
enemy  could  not,  by  establishing  bat- 
teries at  a  distance,  eiect  a  pruclicablw 
breach  through  it,  and  so,  in  some  two 
or  three  days,  penetrate  through  the 
inclosure.  Enough  mast  be  given  an 
enemy  to  dt»,  t**  afford  full  time  for 
sending  a  succoring  army  against  him  : 
hence  outworks,  demi-lunes,  mines,  ete.» 
must  be  so  much  accumulated  on  tho 
points  open  to  attack,  as  to  compel  at 
lea^st  an  equal  interval  for  the  enemy 'a 
approaches,  before  he  can  breach  the 
scarp.  On  the  water  fronU^  it  wts  de- 
sirable to  accumulate  as  many  guns  as 
possible;  hence  arrangements  were  made 
to  place  them  in  two,  three,  or  four  tiers, 
or  stories,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  scarp.  Since  the  water  fr*jnts  can- 
not, as  h  general  thing,  bo  breached  by 
land  battt-'ries,  or  by  the  unsteady  ran- 
dom firo  of  ships,  no  earthen  covers 
along  their  scarps  were  thought  neces- 
iary  ;  hence  these  walls  were  pierced 
with  embrasures  for  as  many  guns  as 
they  would  conveniently  cover,  while  a 
lino  of  borbetto  guns  was  arranged  to 
fire  over  tboir  tops.  Accommodations 
had  to  be  provided  for  the  garrisons, 
and  for  this  bomb-proof  arches,  or  case- 
rn atest  were  employed  as  a  security  in 
bombardments,  both  for  men,  stores,  and 
guns.  Between  their  supi>ortiag  piers, 
the  casemate  guns  were  Hionnted  ti»  fir« 
through  the  embrasures.  Magazines, 
store- roomB,  hot  shot  furnaces,  cisterns, 
etc.,  had  to  be  provided*  Under  cover 
of  works  thus  arranged,  exterior  earthen 
batteries  became  admissible  as  an  aug- 
mentation of  tho  effective  Hre  over  the 
water*  All  the  parts  of  these  comhi* 
natioDs  wrre  to  be  built  with  the  maxi* 
mum  durability  which  gran i to  and  iron 
cau  givi!,  consistently  witli  true  econo- 
my s  for  thus  a  constant  state  of  rcadi* 
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mess  and  n  mmlmum  eoat  of  repairs 
would  be  iu€ur(*d. 

On  sueh  principlea  tlie  v^ork  for  eacb 
filte  was  deU'rnuQod.  la  some  plact^s^ 
the  danger  of  land  attacks  was  small ; 
then  the  eiirtb*?^!!  coirer  was  omitted.  In 
some  L»»tiiricc!£i*  ^hoola  ware  chosen  as 
ilte^ ;  tlien  comptict,  castaUatcd  wx>rks 
were  designed.  In  aomei  only  a  small 
fire  was  needed  ;  then  the  works  were 
restricted  in  proi^prtion.  Each  locality 
had  itti  pocaliaiitieSf  and  dcmiyrtded  a 
Bpecial  solution ;  but  in  all  cases  thctio 
were  distinct  rational  principles  to  bo 
applied*  Doubtless  some  mistakes,  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude*  bnve  been 
committed,  but,  as  n  whole,  wo  think  the 
system  adopted  wius  most  excellent  and 
that  iU  ox  ec  at  ion  liuHi  been  aa  faithful  as 
possible.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  our  sea-coast  fortifications,  so  far 
tia  tbey  have  been  constructtHh  uiaj 
claim  a  decided  supenorityt  both  in 
plan  and  in  executioiii  over  those  of  any 
oilier  countryT  aud  that,  when  complete* 
and  vitaUised  by  garrisons,  they  will 
constitute  the  securest  possible  bulwark 
against  bombardments,  and  a  most  im- 
portant check  on  grand  descents* 

Several  guccessive  boards  of  en- 
gineers have  continued  and  extended 
the  studies  of  the  first  board,  with  no 
Icsa  talent  and  patriotici  fidelity,  apply- 
ing' all  their  skill  in  perfecting  the  plans 
and  in  regulating  the  important  details 
of  the  several  cons  true  tJoni-  The  corps 
of  engineerst  selected  ffom  the  nnjst 
distinguitihed  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy,  has  hiid  for  iU  chief  occupa- 
tion tbo  actnal  construction  of  these 
works ;  and  there  cim  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  professional  resonrees  and 
sterling  integrity  with  wblch  this  im- 
portant tru.st  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
charged. It  U  certainly  but  a  rational 
deference  to  concede  respect  to  the  de- 
liberate and  consciejitioun  views  which 
have  been  unanimously  entertained  by 
this  accomplished  body  of  men,  so  tho- 
roughly and  carefully  trained  in  the 
highest  military  science — a  body  which 
contained,  without  bebg  ovci^hadowed 
by,  such  men  as  the  Swifti*,  McReCt 
Armistead,  Totten,  Thayer,  De  Ruj^sey, 
DehifieltJ,  Breweiion,  Courtenay,  Mor- 
deeai,  A*  D.  Bache»  Brown,  the  Mans- 
fieldsj  Lee,  Mahan,  Bartlett,  and  many 
otbers*  scarcely  less  disdn^^uished  for 
the  highest  grade  of  professional  abili- 
ties and  personal  character. 

The  question f  involved  in  our  system 


of  fortifications  are  essentially  question*  . 
of  fact — pure,  bold,  absolute  fact ;  not  of  i 
poetry,  not  of  speculation,  not  of  elo- 
quence, not  of  popularity,  but,  wo  re- 
peat it,  questions  of  downright   fftct* 
Now,  in   such  a  case,,  what   are    ftojrj 
roan*s  opiiiions  worth,  who  hna  not  t^ikeal 
pains    to   infonn    him&elf    thoroughl/l 
on  all  the  osneutial  and  complex  elo-^ 
ments  involved  I      Truly,  they  are   so 
little  worth,  that  their  jsuperabuudauco 
amounts  to  a  bankruptcy  of  all  sonod 
judgmeot.    What  In  the  sense  of  taking 
OS  leaders  of  opinion,  men  of  gifteai 
imagination   and  copious  speech,  wbor^ 
really  know  only  ju?t  enough  of  the 
subject  to  thoroughly  m is umler stand  it? 
It  is  a  flagrant  iutellectual  vice  of  ouf| 
community^  tfiat  we  do  not  duly  did^i 
criminate  the  relative  valu«>  of  opii]ion%| 
except,  indeed,  where  our  iiersoiial  mm 
te rests  are  directly  involved.     The  ad 
captandum  philippics  of  the  newspaper 
declaimer^  and  the  conspicuous  nonseuso 
of  Butioombe  orators,  are  too  often  per- 
mitted to  ejicrciso  a  greater  indueuGO 
on  the  decision  of  our  important  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  than  the  deJi- 
btrate  conclusions  of  the  true  investi- 
gator, who  haa  devoted  the  study  of  n 
lifetime  to  a  calm  examination  of  all  thi* 
phases  and  hearings  of  a  single  gre«t 
topic-     In  a  complicated  i^eue  of  natu- 
ral or  physical  eeience,  or  of  social  and 
poUtieal  fact,  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
one  intelligent  man,  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  whole  matter,  is  worth  mora  J 
than  any  possible  aggregate  of  olf-bnudi*^ 
opinions   from    the  uninformed-      We 
well  understand  tbe  necessity  for  a  tub- 
division  of  mechanical  labor  ;  we  oughft^ 
still  more  to  appi'eciate  the  value  of' 
specialiaing  the  subdivisions  of  intel- 
lectual labor.     We  ought  to  understand 
that,  on  a  question  of  fossil  ictiiyology, 
the  opinion  of  Agassiz  or  Hull  is  of  inor&f 
intrinsic  value,  to  an  impartial  Owen  or 
Miller,  than  would  be  the  vote  of  twenty 
millions  of  freemen,  whofie  kttowledg^ 
might  extend    to  every  theme  esoftpti 
palaaontology,  1 

The  progress  of  our  system  of  ford- 
ficatioDs  cannot  be  better  exhibited  theit 
b^  giving  a  tabular  statement  of  the  in- 
dividual works  completed,  or  in  pro- 
gress ;  their  respective  appropriate  war 
garrisons  \  their  aggregate  armumontji 
when  oorapleted  (not  that  fixed  by  tlio 
Boaid  of  1854) ;  their  cost  up  to  1832 ; 
and  the  estimated  cost,  at  that  dftte,  of 
completing  those  which  were  unfioislied. 
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tbo  very  port  whence  war  would  send 
forth  tiio  most  efficieut  privateers* 
has  no  i>rott»ction  worth  m^nljoning* 
EiLRlportj  Glouc<?sier,  Sulero,  ProTince- 
towu*  Stoiiingtr»n»  New  Haven,  George- 
town»  S,  Cm  Port  Royal  Galve«^n, 
Braaufl  8aiitiag<"»  San  J>iegO|  Columbia 
River,  and  mttny  other  points  of  kin- 
di:ed  iDiportauce,  Tiiuy  be  speciiied  a^  Isi 
tbe  enuie  uudafeuded  category,  A  mn- 
gio  orined  ressel  could  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  most  <if  theso  ports.  Such 
temptirary  works  as  could  bo  thrown  up 
in  aik  euRTgency,  would  he  so  easily 
taken  by  Iwrnt  ^mvties^  as  to  be  thorough - 
ly  unri-'ilnble  tor  sole  epcurities*  The 
mpidity  with  which  the  system  should 
be  pushed  fart^ard,  and  the  extent  to 
which  tt  hhould  be  osEpanded  over  these 
pointfl,  are  subjects  on  which  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists ;  but  we  arc, 
by  genpral  consent,  still  fur  within  the 
proper  limits,  both  of  rate  and  extent* 

The  necessity  of  strong  defense 9  ou 
our  Pacific  frontier,  Laa  been  eo  clear, 
eiuce  the  s^udden  development  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  no  reaaonablo  per&on  could 
question  it,  A  special  commission  of 
Krmy  and  navy  officers,  ui  1850,  exam- 
ined our  Pacific  coast,  for  tlio  sckction 
of  mititary  and  naval  sites.  Tliiis  duty 
has  b*^en  satisfactorily  consummated, 
and  Kbem!  uppiopriations  hare  already 
been  made  for  the  defenses  of  Snn 
Francisco.  The  erection  of  strong 
works,  to  guard  iho  Golden  Gate,  and 
on  Alcatria  Island,  has  been  pushed 
forward  with  vigur^  dunng  the  last  two 
years :  and  ere  long,  if  Congress  be  not 
derelict,  our  Pacific  meti^opolis,  and  its 
noblo  interior  waters,  will  rust  secure, 
behind  batteries  of  tremendous  power. 

The  works  at  Key  West  mid  Tortu- 
gas,  for  the  reiuge  and  protection  of 
our  immense  Gulf  commerce^  have  been 
ptcudily  prosecuted  since  their  com- 
raeucement,  and  will  soon  afford  secure 
harbors  of  refugo,  on  the  very  key  points 
of  our  G  ulf  na vigntiou.  The  few  works 
demaiidtd  on  our  Canada  Trontier  are 
of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  charactt^r 
— their  whole  acta  (J  and  estimated  cout, 
including  tlie  work  at  Rouse's  Point, 
OR  the  outlet  of  Luke  Champlain^  being 
only  8l,141,li92.  When  wo  consider 
that  the  British  iiava!  strength  on  Lake 
Onturio  decidedly  ea^ceeds  our  owe, 
that  England  mm  has  the  entire  com- 
mnnd  of  the  Bt.  Lawrence,  and  that  tlio 
strontr  foriifieatious  of  Quebec  give  her 
an  ahnost  impregnablo  strong-hold  iu 


our  ye^ry  side,  the  iinpf>rtanoe  of  eover- 
ing  such  towns  as  Buffalo  and  0-*.wega, 
and  of  seen  ring  to  ourselves  Lake  Chatn^ 
plfdn  and  Niagara  river,  will  be  seeo  to 
demaad,  at  least,  this  extent  of  prepa- 
ration. 

The  aggregate  influence  of  all  rec<Mit 
improve roentfl  in  cannon  and  pnijectilea 
has  been,  to  give  a  decided  augmenta- 
tion of  relative  strength  to  furts  Cfim- 
parcd  with  fleets.  Our  8  and  10  inch 
Colnmbiads  cannotj  anywhere,  Ije  sur- 
passed, in  all  the  elements  af  nn  rSee- 
tive  sea- CO  a?  £  gun.  They  are  iuperior 
to  the  fio-c ailed  Polxhan  guns,  as  they 
were  of  prior  invention — they  involve 
the  same  principle  better  carried  outv 
During  the  lust  winter,  a  special  Board 
readjusted  tbe  armaments  of  our  several 
fortiii cations,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
adopted  Col  urn  hi  ads,  and  the  hcavit^^t 
c  alibres ,  1 1  r(*  m  ai  us  for  C  on  gross  to  do  a 
duty  which  has  been  shamefully  neglfct- 
od,  by  granting  the  necessary  flpproprta- 
tions  for  promptly  preparing  this  new 
armament.  The  ceneral  tntniduotioa 
of  the  horizijGtal  firirig  of  large  efaolU, 
has  given  a  great  advantage  to  forU; 
for,  while  these  missiles  crush,  liko  egg- 
shells, against  heavy  gianitc  walls,  do- 
ing no  serious  damage,  they  penetrate 
the  wooden  sides  of  vessels,  and,  tlierfi 
lodging,  tear  fearful  cha^fms  by  their 
explosions.  Now  this  ciplosioUi  in  or 
between  the  tides  of  a  man  of  war,  can 
be  abf^lutely  insured,  by  adjusting  the 
charge  of  the  gun,  or  otherwise.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  wooden  walU  cannot 
survive^  even  for  a  few  minutes,  a  brisk 
shelling  of  this  kind;  thus,  thoy  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  well-served 
Columbiad  batteries,  in  case  of  attack. 
Though  thiij  position  still  wants  n  com- 
plete experimental  verification*  we  sup- 
pose it  will  now  hardly  be  qriestifm<.»d# 
When^  to  thi^,  we  add  the  effi-ct*  of  hot 
shot,  iu  setting  fire  to  ships*  ^idt?s,  t^o 
conte&t  becomes  hopelessly  nnequid. 

The  capacity  of  steamers,  to  i-csist 
a  fire  of  artillery,  is  much  snmllt  r  still* 
as  tliey  nro  so  liable  to  derungi^meut  nf 
machinery,  from  shot  and  shells.  It 
has  been  truly  said :  '*  Compurt'd  to  ft 
sailing  ship,  a  Eteomer  has  twenty  mor- 
tal puil3  to  one."  Bearing  but  small 
armaments,  they  can  neither  give  not 
endure  a  heavy  fi.re,  and  are  in  no  wi^^a 
fitted  to  operate  directly  ngiuust  forts. 
They  are,  in  nome  respecfcf,  of  veiy 
great  military  importance  ;  fur  they  will 
not  only  facilitate  the  Iransportution  of 
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cjcpeditbni  acirosa  the  Atlantic,  mid 
give  unpriecodeoted  mobility  to  opem- 
tioiis  ^ong  our  coasts ;  but  tli^  j  will 
make  it  poe^ible^  on  account  of  their 
alight  draft,  ft^r  an  eoemy  to  use  various 
cbannelit  which  were  l»^fore  closed  by 
their  shoalncsa^  This  fact  will  nec^s- 
Hitate  tho  rreclion  of  forts  at  certnin 
p«int&,  which  otherwise  txiight  safely 
have  been  negleoted.  Mortnjver,  the 
gr^at  rapidity  with  which  an  expeditioti- 
aiy  force  cau  bo  ili.n  patched  by  steaoa- 
or?,  entikils  aii  additioBal  obligation  to 
Hare  our  coast  dcfcjise^  always  in  per-* 
feet  readint^ss,  in  peace  as  ia  war. 

The  value  of  sybmanne  explosivo 
agipuciesf,  in  harbor  defense,  may  prove 
quite  considerable.  The  ideas  of  David 
Busluicil  and  Robert  Fulton  would  again 
be  revived,  aud  probably  realised,  should 
we  be  involved  la  a  naval  war*  While 
Buch  devices  could  not,  alone,  hf»  relied 
mit  asdefensesi  they  would  make  an  ene- 
my very  chary  of  trusting  himself  within 
reach  of  £abiuarine  foes,  and  hence  tUo 
more  expeditious  and  imperative  daring 
bombardmeiita*  logenuitj  wiU,  doalit- 
les^,  in  case  of  need,  find  ample  means 
of  aarioyLug  and  baraastng  an  enemy  in 
our  waters;  but  as  eemiua  and  sole 
defenJiea.  all  such  temporary  devices 
are  utterly  at  fault,  and  to  the  last  de- 
gree precarious. 

Our  forts  ara  to  derive  their  efficiency 
from  garriflonB,  composed,  in  great  part, 
of  tliose  whose  homes  are  to  be  defended. 
It  U  a  most  valuable  feature  of  oar  sys* 
tem,  that  the  material  of  defense  can  so 
readily  be  brought  into  action,  by  men 
not  trained  to  miUtiuj  service^  The 
manual  of  heavy  guns  can  be  quickly 


learn td  by  intellig^ent  men,  wbo»  under 
cover  of  walU  and  parappti^,  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  serve  them  well  in  action, 
witbnnt  the  lonp^  shoulder- to- shoulder 
training  demandtjd  to  insure  steadiness 
in  field  evolutions.  A  well- armed  fort, 
served  by  the  spirited  and  quick- w^itted 
population  of  one  of  our  New  England 
towns,  would  give  such  formidable  bat* 
tie  as  ni>  fleet  could  long  tirith stand. 
A  nucleus  gnrri5«)n,  thoroughly  trained 
in  defensive  service,  would  give  a  tight 
direction  to  the  entire  local  force. 

Finally,  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try is  among  our  highest  obligations, 
not  only  when  war  h  actually  re- 
sounding along  our  eoastSj  but  now 
and  always,  by  preparation »  not  less 
than  by  participation.  Though  in 
no  wise  alarm  isti*,  we  would  earoestly 
urge  the  perform  an  cef* o  f  t  h  i  a  d  uty .  We 
have  advocated  what  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  our  true  system  of  defease — 
a  system  which  has  not  yet,  altogether, 
co^t  the  amount  required  for  a  single 
year's  support  of  the  British  navy.  It 
is  a  system  wliich  can,  in  a  few  years, 
be  completed,  and  which,  once  finif^Hed, 
will,  for  a  slight  eipense  of  repeirs  and 
keeping,  be  always  ready  for  fcnicrgen- 
cies.  The  commerce,  whence  our  na- 
tional revenue  is  almost  entirely  derived, 
is  preeminently  the  interest  served  by 
our  defenses,  and  may,  with  special 
justice,  demand  this  protection.  If  we 
forecast  the  future  of  this  commerce, 
and  of  all  our  national  destiny,  every 
virion  of  promisied  magnificence  wotqa 
us  to  h>ok  well  to  those  bulwarks  of 
defenses  under  cover  of  which  wo  may 
safely  ride  out  every  stoim  of  war. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTES. 

AHBRICAN-     LITERATtJEE     AND     EEPRINTS, 


TiiHius  is  a  great  deal  of  taleat  dis- 
playcdi  wc  thlflk,  hj  the  wrttera  of  our 
modem  novels— imagiaalion,  dificprnmeai, 
&nd  dmmiitic  Bkill — and  yet  it  is  a 
Ukat  quUe  uadlwiplined,  nad  devoid  of 
true  prtnciples  of  art.  We  have  oftfto 
fieen  struck,  la  reading  some  of  the  ti-ashl- 
cft  evea  of  our  Ajumcmi  roraancsfl^  with  a 
certain  rigorous  iroagmntli^a  whieh  they 
diicoTer,  but  which  m  utterly  untramed  by 
jiidpoent^  You  will  Hiid  Itx  them  psL^ctgoa 
ofbrillmat  doBcription^  magle  $oeti<?a  of  re- 
markable dramatlo  efll-ct,  glimpses  of  ori- 
ginal and  well-sustained  character  ;  while, 
aa  a  whole^  they  will  be  quite  cotttetnptlhle. 
The  contrasts  or  defi;otf  ariBes  out  of  the 
i&rantilecouditloii  of  our  lUerature,  which 
is  buoyant  nad  full  of  promise,  bnt  for  the 
most  part  imraaCure*  Our  writers  have 
not  yet  learnyd  to  trust  to  thi^ir  own  bet- 
ter Insplrationa,  but  arc  imitatire^  and  con* 
sequetitly  led  away,  frcm  truth  and  nature, 
into  a  kind  of  mongrel  product,  which  is  not 
whoUy  their  own^  nor  yet  that  of  anybody 
else.  Of  course^  there  are  many  excep* 
tions,  and  we  epeak  of  the  young  and  uti- 
known  class  of  writers^ 

But  there  are  signs  of  improyemeot  every 
day.  The  leading  novels  of  the  month  arc  : 
Edith,  ar  the  Quaker^ H  Ba^f^hter  i  Lmnmere^ 
hy  Mrs.  Dorb,  Woifsd^nj  Hornet  ^'^«  -Veto 
Parehoie,  Dreams  and  Realitits  of  a  Pastor 
>m(i  Teacli^Tt  and  they  are  considerably 
belter  than  the  Newsboy^  and  Watchraaa 
ciasa^  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken. 
Edith  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  a  groat  deal  of 
power;  and,  but  for  a  melodramatic  ten- 
dency at  the  close,  where  a  romantic  Indi- 
an girlf  and  a  female  devil,  called  Henri- 
ette,  are  introduced,  would  be  beautiful. 
The  story  relates  to  those  days  of  our  early 
New  England  history,  when  ths  Pilgrima 
ooneeivcd  it  necessary  to  purify  their  2 ion 
of  the  lect  of  Quakers,  and  ita  principal 
persona gea  are  a  sweet  Quaker  raaiden^  her 
father,  a  lively  but  some  what  thoughtless 
frieadr  a  hypocritical  priest,  and  a  noble 
English  family.  These  are  mostly  drawn 
with  vigor  and  discrimination^  the  young 
Qnakere^  in  particular,  and  the  young 
English  doctor,  while  the  scenes  in  which 
the  Quaker  father  appears  are  full  of  ener- 


gy and  stern  truthfulness  The  pecultarlj 
Belflsh  ohameter  of  Henriette  h  well  oo^ 
celved,  and  well  executed  at  the  outfit,  but 
is  exaggerated  at  the  cloae,  and  made  the 
means  of  Introducing  anpleaaant  Incident^^ 
which  mar  the  general  beauty  oftbe  other 
parti.  Nor  does  the  improbable  Indlfta 
woman  add  to  the  luteri^st  of  the  tale.  Hid 
the  writer  he  en  less  ambit  iaus  of  eiTiicIs, 
and  studied  simplicity  more,  ehe  would 
have  made  her  story  a  One  historical  idyL 
out  of  the  material  furniahed  hy  Ihe  period 
and  characters  she  has  choaen  to  lllustrnte. 
The  theme  ia  a  suggestive  one,  and  woold 
repay  another  and  more  oateful  treatment 

Mrs.  Dorr'S  L€tttmcrt  is  a  plei^ant  nar- 
rative^  told  with  considerable  grace  and 
evisc,  and  dfscoversj  in  the  principal  char* 
acter— that  of  the  pretty  Betsie—st  gaod  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  female  mmd. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  cxlubit  much  originali- 
ty, either  in  the  structure  of  the  plofe^  or  in 
the  invention  of  persons^  hut  is,  on  the 
whole,  quite  free  fromoflcuses  of  aoy  kind. 
It  will  be  objected  to  her  men— who  are 
nearly  ail  marvelously  fine  feliowe,  indeed* 
saints  in  their  way— that  they  ari  not  sqM- 
cieutly  diacrimiuated,  being  made  too  much 
on  the  same  pattern,  and  that  not  taken  from 
everyday  life,  but  from  Ihe  writer's  Idfftl 
abstracts.  We  have  ourselves  a  good  opin- 
ion of  human  nature,  and  have  met  not  a 
few  good  people,  in  the  course  of  our  so- 
journ on  earth,  but  we  have  ae?er  happened 
to  stray  into  any  small  village  where  there 
were  bo  many  special  types  of  goodneaa, 
both  male  and  female.  A  downright  TKaawX 
or  two,  among  the  lot,  would  lomewhat  re- 
lieve  the  monotony  of  the  life  at  Lanmere, 
or,  if  not  a  rascal,  some  fellow,  at  any  rate, 
with  a  very  decided  human  nature  in  him. 
It  wouid  do  both  ihe  men  and  women  good 
to  be  stirred  up  by  a  stalwart  apecimen  of 
humanity,  not  afraid  to  he  slightly  wieked 
at  times,  or  to  disturb  the  summer  weather 
with  an  occaaioial  growl  of  thunder,  or 
a  Sash  of  lightning. 

Wo^tdtn  h  a  tale  of  New  England  do- 
mestic life,  faithful  to  local  scenery  and 
manners  in  many  respectH,  and  not  without 
merit  as  a  fable.  It  has  little  of  that  man 
I  In  sentimentality  in  it,  which  ts  the 
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of  oar  novels*  white  il  maLD tains  a  bigli 
moml  toue*  It  mij  be  rcid  with  pleasuro 
im^  profile 

Home  U  rather  a  Ecrlea  of  domestic 
flketchcs,  relating  mostlj  to  the  wilderness 
life  of  early  days,  lu  the  north  df  New 
England^  than  a  co  ati  aaed  narratlre.  There 
is,  howeyer,  a  thread  of  plot  ruuQitig 
through  it,  to  gire  unity  to  the  mcidents, 
which  are  true^  we  hare  no  doyht^  though 
somewhat  desultory.  Vie  have  not  fottf^d 
ourselyes    iateiisely    absorbed    in    these 


» 


The  JVhti  PureJian  is  a  republication  of 
an  earlier  work«  giriog  most  graphic  and 
Uuglmbk  de^crJpticiEis  of  pioneer  life  at 
the  Vi^ti&t^  and  abooitdlDg  Id  fuQ,  But  the 
atitbor  throughout  makca  the  common  mU- 
takCf  of  confounding  mere  rnlgarity  aad 
coarseDess  with  wit,  aod  chills  upon  as  to 
laugh  ofteot  when  wc  are  ouly  repulsed. 
He  tries  to  Im  smuTt.  too,  when  the  occa- 
sion furoifihcs  no  food  for  Emartneas,  and 
thus  frequently  fails  of  his  aim>  But  he 
has  a  real  perception  of  hiimor^  which 
enahlefi  him  to  redeem  theae  fftoltc,  by 
dcscriptious  or  ic«nea  and  pffsons  irro- 
fjatihl^  ludicrous. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  refer  to  the 
Eurl^  Greek  Jbrniune^t  republished  in  a 
rolame  ofBohn's  ClaMsical  Library,  It  con- 
tains thef]^iii0tt«  Elt^pfCf  ofHeliodoms,  the 
DapJinis  and  Chloe  of  Lougua,  and  the  Qittt- 
phe  and  Lmctpp^  of  Achilleis  Tatiui^  These 
are  tpecimeos  of  romance^  writ  ten  before  the 
word  romance  had  an  e:cjatence,  and  give 
ua  an  admirable  opportunity  of  coutrastiogj 
not  the  mansers  and  custoiua  of  earl^  Eu- 
rope with  those  of  existing  Europe,  but  the 
flctioos  which  pleased  the  people  then,  wilh 
th o«e  w h i cb  are  popu lar  now*  la  moral  1  ly 
ai^d  rcGnemeDt,  the  advantage  is  catirdy  on 
the  iide  of  the  laodera:^,  as  well  as  m  uar- 
ratiTe  akill  and  fcrt  i  I  j  ty  of  i  n  tcq tion.  Th  cae 
older  romances  have  eierted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence orer  Italian  and  French  Literature^ 
aa  any  oue  will  sec  who  reads  them. 

Jfspt^&n"^  Confidaitiid  LcUet*.—Tho 
private  correspondence  ol  Napoleon  with 
his  hroiher  Joiepb,  tranilated  from  the 
French,  ia  a  work  of  greater  value  to  the 
blatorLinf  than  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader*  It  js  rather  what  the  French  call 
a  fMRAoiTf  p&ur  j«rptr,  or  a  contribution  to 
history,  than  history  itself.  There  are  so 
many  characters  in  the  correepoodencc, 
that  \i  powfflnsca  no  coutinuoua  Interest,  and 


only  those  already  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  will  Ond  it  of  much  profit.  Tel 
these  letters  fumisb  many  sLrikiug  lllustra* 
tions  of  the  cburojcter  of  the  great  captain, 
A  per^n  wbo  t^hould  read  them,  without 
having  previonaly  formed  an  opinion  of 
bimj  would  come  to  some  such  couclusioa  as 
this :  thai  at  the  outset  of  hia  cancer  in 
Paris,  be  was  a  mere  adveDlurer,  waiting 
upon  fortuue,  ready  for  any  promotion 
that  might  turn  up,  aud  somcubat  desper- 
ate  aa  to  the  means.  He  would  And  in  his 
letters  these  e^re^iona  i  **  Lif«  is  a  dimfj 
dream,  soon  to  he  over.- ^  *^  Aa  for  me, 
little  attached  to  life,  contemplating  it 
without  much  solicitude^  coustantly  lu  a 
state  of  mlud  in  which  oue  is  on  the  day 
before  a  battle,  feeling  that  while  death  is 
amongst  us  to  put  an  end  to  atl^  anxiety  ia 
folly  J  everytbiug  joins  to  make  me  de^ 
fortune  and  fate,"  '*  If  I  stay  berc,  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  foot  enough  to  mar- 
ry." *'  One  must  live  la  tho  present ;  a 
brave  man  dcspi&es  the  future.- -  All  which 
are  the  restless  promptings  of  a  mind  which 
has  not  yet  found  the  proper  sphere  for 
its  activity.  Afterward  a,  when  be  had 
achieved  many  and  great  successes  in  Italy, 
he  writes  :  ''I  am  tLred  of  human  nature.  X 
want  solitude  and  isolatiou.  Greatness  fa- 
tigues me  ;  feeling  is  dried.  At  twenty-nine, 
glory  has  become  ML  I  have  exhausted 
everything.  I  have  no  refuge,  but  pure  aelf- 
ishneia  "  Some  sospl  cions  of  b  is  w  i  fe  aided 
in  producing  depression.  All  the  white, 
howev^er,  be  was  sedulously  pufihiug  the 
fortuues  of  himself  and  his  family,  trying 
to  buy  up  old  esl&tes  iu  dc! predated  assig- 
nuts,  to  get  appolutmcnts  for  hla  brothers 
and  friends,  and  to  many  his  sister  to  some 
rich  maa.  An  honorable  gentleman  hav- 
ing proposed  for  the  band  of  the  tatter, 
Kapuleon  says  i  '^  No  i  it  must  not  be  ;  he 
is  not  rich  !'^  When  he  beccntt^a  the  leader 
of  the  Freneb  armies,  his  tone  changes  into 
that  of  the  dictation  of  a  tyrantt  exacting 
the  most  acrvile  obedience  from  those  he 
employs,  and  lying  himself  without  scruple 
to  deceive  hia  ccicmiesand  the  public^  wbila 
he  enforces  the  most  rigid  truth  on  others. 
But  his  acUvity  is  mirnculoua  The  tepidi- 
ty and  reach  of  his  combinations,  the  clear- 
ness and  f&gaclty  of  bis  views,  his  com- 
mand of  the  minutest  details  of  adminUira^ 
lioa»  and  his  power  of  meeting  sudden 
emergencies,  «how  hio]  to  have  been  the 
gri'ftteBt  man  of  afalra  that  thv  world  ever 
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fftw.  Tb  ere  la  no  graniSe  y  r  i  n  h  I  a  amb!  tloa^ 
whicb  was  m&Inlj  caaAoed  to  per^ooml 
glorj  and  Ibe  glorj  of  bis  fmillj  ;  but  it 
w*M  m  Irit^ciBe  And  i^eesmni  in  ib  action, 
tbBtUfltimulfvttd  hismtclleclto  prodigiciiia 
dlvplajB  of  i5tri?!igtb,  lUv^idg  succ««44?d  m 
raising  himself  to  the  m^U'Tj  of  Frtiace, 
add  In  ptftclog  crowns  on  the  beadi  of  fab 
brotbcTS  and  sialer>i  be  tries  to  mmgle  tfae 
glory  of  France  with  bl»  perional  glory, 
bat  he  never  gt-ts  out  of  hi  him  If  complete- 
ly. Thot  old  selfish  tie  sawbteh  be  said  wat 
bis  only  rcfnge,  ever  return.^.  When,  at 
last,  iheise  pt;rsoncil  motives  are  wUbdraia^ti 
fram  bio,  a»  they  were  dtinng  bis  imprison- 
ment ai  St,  Helena,  bis  mind  loses  IH  force, 
his  converaalioa  becomes  weak  ami  petu- 
lant, and  even  hh  body  decays.  Much  ad- 
miration ha$  been  expres^d  by  French 
wrltersi  of  the  tallc  of  Napoleon  while  be 
was  at  St.  Helena,  but  we  confess,  that  it 
ieems  to  na^  that  Its  iagncity  and  import- 
ance have  been  greatly  exaggerated , 
These  letters,  written  from  the  midnight 
bivouac,  or  on  the?  field,  are  much  belter 
evidences  of  the  wonderfnl  grasp  nndqnick- 
ncsa  of  hia  Intellect. 

Let  m  ndd,  that  thisi  work  has  bee q  well 
tran Elated,  and  that  the  notes  arid  Introiliic- 
tions  to  the  eeveral  chapteri  are  highly 
Intelligent. 

—A  reprint  of  tho  Life  ttf  Jrffrfy^ 
by  LoiiD  CncKBUns%  was  a  complimeat 
that  the  work  itself  did  not  deeerve.  it 
id  m  unHkUlfnlly  exL^cuted,  and  yet  It  ifl 
the  only  record  we  have  of  the  fftnions 
critic.  It  was  a  fine  i^ubject  for  biography, 
not  on  account  or  Jeffrey  hi  rase  J  f — who 
was  mnch  overrated— hut  on  account  of  bis 
felatloufthip^  and  the  times  In  which  he 
lived.  A  literary  man,  of  ordi  nary  calibre, 
might  have  made  a  moat  entertaining?  work 
of  it  \  hut  the  Scotch  judge,  who  undertook 
it,  bai  made  a  dull  one.  Jeffrey 't  letters, 
whicb  it  cunt  dins,  are  the  only  relief,  and 
ibcse  are  not  among  tbe  best  ipeoimena  of 
fpiitoUtory  style. 

What  Jeffrey  was  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jus- 
tice, we  arc  unable  to  ^ay  ;  but,  it  «eems  lo 
uSf  that  he  was  not  so  ^reat  a  critic  as  he 
wfti  reputed  to  be.  Lord  Cockhnrtt  calls 
him  *'  I  he  grealcFt  of  the  BntUh  critics,'* 
wbich  N  making  the  others  very  ^malU 
But  that  is  an  i«xaggeratioo.  Compared 
with  lUslitt,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Wilson,  De 
Quinceyj  Macaulay,  CaHyje,  etc.,  ho  was 
far  fk-om  being  tbe  greatctt     Uo  had  a 


ready  and  active  liftellccti  carncit  par- 
poies,  considerable  readings  and  a  fluent^ 
at  titnefl,  britliant  rhetoric ;  but  bU  judg- 
ments of  men  and  biH)ks  are,  for  the  mosi 
part,  cicei=5ively  shallow.  Indited,  wc  di 
not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  he  h 
eithlhited  any  disoernment 'or  origloalit; 
in  detecting  the  genius  of  hia  contempo- 
raries ;  wbile  there  are  hundrcdj  of  eas«i 
in  wbich  he  wnj  utterly  mistaken.  Hu 
perceived,  we  b<^lieve,  the  extraordinarj^ 
merit  of  the  Scotch  novels  \  but  when  h« 
came  to  ppeak  of  tbe  magnificent  poetry 
which  was  growing  up  about  faim,  and 
which  has  made  the  olneteenth  century  an 
era  in  the  literary  bUt^ry  of  mtinkind.  b« 
was  as  obtn^  as  au  owL  He  said  9ome 
pretty  and  superficial  things  about  It ;  bal^ 
not  a  word  that  would  show  that  be  bad 
insight  into  tbe  aoul  of  Ihc  matter 

Jeffrey's  most  chnnictertatic  essay  is  hie 
Dissertation  on  Beauty — full  of  wit,  or, 
rather,  of  sparkling  argumentafion,  and 
charming  In  style  ;  but  obviously  tbe  worl 
of  an  (ulrolt  and  afcomplished  advoca^ 
rather  than  of  a  phi  I  cipher  or  Ihinkcf. 
The  theory  it  expounds  la  really  an  absui 
one  ]  and  yet  it  ia  set  up  with  sucb 
appearance  of  logic,  and  sucb  a  fine  power 
of  inuatratioui  that  the  reader  Is  forced  to 
suppose  it  a  thing  of  great  account,  Hii 
mind  was  ecute,  hut  not  profound  ;  capable 
of  making  dazzling  popular  elftfCta,  but  t^ot 
of  defp  and  lasting  revolutiouHOf  thought* 
Of  all  his  manifold  contributiona  to  the 
Kd  in  burgh  Review^  what  one  bns  made  any 
mark  upon  Uj*  ago,  or  isreeftlled  by  posteri- 
ty 7  It  is  imt  ImpoKblbie,  at  the  same  time,  to 
mentlou,  among  Ihe  worki  of  other  critlci^ 
some  that  will  enjoy  a  perennial  acceptance. 
Lamb's  remarks,  for  instance,  ou  the  acting 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  Coleridge's  notes  on 
Shakespeare,  Carljle*a  Buma  and  Goethe, 
and  even  Macau iaj's  ClWe  and  Lord  Ba- 
con, are  a  part  of  permanent  literature ; 
hut  we  doubt  whether  Jeflrey^s  compo- 
sitions, any  of  Ihem,  will  live  as  long,  Wm 
reputftlton  will  rest  mainly  upon  the  sim- 
ple fact,  thftt  he  wa%  the  editor  of  Ihe  Edinr 
burgb  Review,  to  whose  taste  and  ability 
it  was  iudehted  for  Ite  eflrly  and  wide  ce- 
lebrity. 

—  TAff  AUmki  in  Spain. — We  cannot  ei 
celve  of  a  better  position  for  studying 
ioetety  of  a  nation,  than  that  usually  « 
joyed  by  the  members  of  an  tmbaps/p  who 
arc  admitted  to  all  circles  of  tocletyp  and 
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tiATe  t^kntj  of  klmreT  as  well  ss  opportu- 
Dftf ,  fbr  forcQiug'  Jadgment^  Tbejr  eome 
IntQ  close  contmet  wUh  all  tUe  great  people 
(if  tbe  state ;  ihcj  g«t  behind  the  pceoes  oa 
pul>Hc  occasions  ;  Hls%  pwl  of  tbeir  duty 
Co  enter  loto  the  festiTtties  of  the  coiirtj 
and  their  resideaco  generally  continues 
long  cnongh  to  enable  them  to  correet 
e^rlj  ImpreKioni;,  and  to  comprehend  the 
de^ptT  iLS  well  as  the  ajore  exterior  moTe- 
meats  of  society.  Yet  how  few  good 
books  hare  emansiled  from  that  source? 
Owing  ptrtlj  to  the  re*lramt  which  diplo- 
mats suppose  they  are  bound  to  put  upon 
themselves,  aod  partly  to  the  fact  thiil  they 
are  chosen  for  their  political,  rather  tbaa 
their  literary  aMUtics. 

The  letters  of  this  German  attache  are 
seareely  an  eieeptlon  to  the  rale.  They  are 
liTety  and  yariousT  gi^iEig  us  many  enter 
tatQinf  glimpses  of  Madrid  aod  its  people  ; 
but  they  are  wbolly  on  the  lurface^  making 
no  prf tension  to  philosophic,  or  even  po- 
ll 1 1  cat  sagact  tj,  T bey  Ate  jQ^t  ^ch  lettc rft 
ivs  a  well-bred  nod  well-educated  yoQOg 
man,  wilb  do  particalar  ejects  Eti  life, 
might  write  home  to  his  family— chatty, 
^t^od-iatured,  self-complaceat,  aud  fall  of 
lords  and  ladies.  A  great  many  details 
are  of  oo  Interest  to  the  pobllc,  while  much 
It  omitted  which  the  public  woold  like  to 
me*  la  oue  respect,  it  diJTers  from  mo&t 
EngUsh  books  on  Spain,  Dameiy,  that  the 
author  has  a  thorough  faith  In  the  honor 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  and  dcFpIaes  aU 
the  corrent  icandal  about  the  queen,  and 
the  oobilUy  as  well  He  thinks  that  the 
degradation  of  Spain  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  selfisli  politictana,  and  that  there  is  In- 
tfgrlty  enough  la  the  nation  to  save  it,  if 
the  rascmla  who  alternately  usurp  the  goT* 
em  meat,  would  only  give  it  a  cbaoce. 

The  most  interest  jog  parts  of  the  book 
(except  for  the  ladies,  who  will  flod  the 
detnllJ  of  the  toilette  more  to  their  taste) 
arc  those  which  relate  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  late  revolutions— of  which  we 
get  capital  outside  views,  with  oolj,  now 
and  then,  a  look  on  the  inside  of  aflTairB^ 
All  the  while  that  ihegofGrameatand  court 
are  running  the  mad  round  of  disaipatloa 
—dancing  and  feasting— tlje  rolcaoic  ele- 
ments are  at  work  among  the  under  cur* 
Ttatt*  CoQspIraeles  come  to  a  head — break 
out— «re  Guppres»cd^lhe  leaders  shot — and 
the  daadng  and  feasting  go  oo.  A  new 
isijilttry  opeQ«  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
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lmt$  for  a  few  months,  and  then  there  ii 
aaolher  csplogion^  followed  by  another 
ministry,  which  fOtlowB  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
di^essorSi  In  his  repreie station  of  thesee 
changes,  the  attach i^  of  course,  takes  the 
conserrative  side— If  there  be  any  coaser- 
Tatire  $ide  lo  the  midst  of  soch  iacesEant 
changes.  He  is,  at  any  rate^  no  friend  lo 
the  rt't>els — as  he  calla  those  who  violently 
oppose  the  goreramctjt — and  scarcely  does 
Justice  to  the  popular  morement.  Great 
crimes  arc  always  committedT  in  the  midst 
of  insurrectlonaTy  frenzies;  but  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  four  crimes,  equally  great, 
though,  perhaps,  less  repulsive,  have  been 
their  provocation.  The  luxury,  the  levity, 
the  recklessness^  and  the  corruption  of  the 
cotirt  will  generally  explain  the  disc ou tent 
and  ferocity  of  the  caaaille.  The  go  vent- 
ing classy,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  gov- 
ern, but  misgovern,  led  on  by  their  own 
insane  selfishness  and  love  of  power,  in 
utter  contempt  of  the  government,  and 
more  Bolicltons  about  their  pleasures  than 
the  popular  welfare.  lu  such  circumstaaeei, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  governed  ihoald 
make  chronic  attempts  to  take  the  reins  ia 
thetr  owa  hands. 

This  book,  if  a  tranalalion,  as  it  purports 
to  be,  is  excellently  well  done — reading  as 
freshly  as  a  native  English  work. 

^7he  Thy  Star.— A  useful  mooograph 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Datis,  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  "toleration''  allowed 
and  practiced  by  the  early  colonists  of 
Maryland.  It  i^  remarkable  that  the  first 
and  nearest  approach  to  practical  freedom 
of  conscience,  made  ia  history,  was  acG«>ni- 
pllsbed  by  the  Catholics  and  rrotestanta 
who  settled  together  at  St,  Mary-s,  uadsr 
the  proprietary  of  Lord  Baltimore.  With 
a  Froteskuit  klag  to  grant  the  charter,  ^% 
Catholic  barou  to  receive  it,  and  a  mingled 
population  of  several  rellglona  to  be  InQu- 
enced  by  H.  the  government  was  more 
nearly  impartial  than  any  that  had  becnr 
before  ad m i nistercd.  We  say,  more  n early, 
bocaose  it  was  not  universally  tolerant, 
Tbt  provisions  of  the  charter  extended  to 
Chriitiani  alone,  and  did  not  iaclude  Jewf^, 
deists,  atheists,  and  even  some  pi-ofeasedly 
Christian  sec  is— such  as  Unitarians  and  Qua- 
kerst  Yet,  in  practice,  these  citaes  earpe- 
rienced  no  real  persecution ;  and  Mr.  Darit .  ] 
clearly  shows  that  the  world  Is  iDdebtcd  for 
the  example  mainly  to  the  Cntbolics, though 
tonie  Protcstanto  joiaed  ta  it. 
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In  the  introdactioQ  to  bis  luEtork&l  ^e- 
tmht  Mr.  Da.vh  Judulgea  la  &  few  brief 
FpecaliiUoiis  oa  tbo  subject  of  tokration, 
m  whicb  be  seems  to  us  to  regard  tbe  aa- 
tftgoniBm  between  Ckurch  nod  Stale  as  far 
more  fandamcDtal  and  [free oac liable  tbnti 
is  reallj  tbe  case.  The  gre^t  coateal  of  tjie 
fttture— not  aoaccomps tiled  by  tbe  sbed- 
ding  of  blood^-he  thinks,  will  be  between 
that  atheistn  wblch  is  the  proper  groand- 
pHnclplc  of  the  etate,  and  ibat  faith  wblcb 
Is  tbe  efisence  of  etbtcs.  In  tbe  view  of  oae 
party^  tbe  perfect  state  will  ignore  all  mere- 
ly rellgioua  coQfijderatjons,  while  b  that  of 
the  other,  a  perJcct  state  and  a  perfect 
church  we  Identical  conceptloo5.  But  tbta 
statement  overlooks  tbe  aid  mau  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  progTesa  of  Eclence^ 
wbicb,  as  soon  as  it  aball  bate  esUblinbed 
the  merely  natural  sciences  ou  a  baslfl  of 
true  pbilosopby,  will  advance  towards  the 
■oktioQ  of  iocial  problems.  That  there  is 
a  law  for  the  organ Ization  of  i^ciety,  and 
all  its  powerful  institutions— »tich  as  tbe 
Btaie,  the  church » tbe  university,  the  family^ 
tbe  vrorkabop— cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
and  we  have  no  more  doubt,  tbivt  man  wilt 
attain  to  tbe  knowledge  of  thU  law*  Our 
morul  and  social  i^cieoces  nre  yet  In  the 
condition  that  astronomy  waa  before  Coper- 
nicus ;  but,  \n  spite  of  their  greater  com- 
plexity and  difDcnlty,  will  be  reduced  lo 
tbe  same  order  that  astronomy  has  since 
been.  As  BOon  as  it  is  once  Been  that  these 
are  sciences^  and  not  collectioos  of  arbitrary 
dogmast  the  world  will  proceed  to  reduce 
them  to  practice.  Now,  in  science,  there 
U  00  place  for  tbe  question  of  toleration 
— wblcb  implies  uncertainty  of  opinioUf 
utd  the  consequent  ncce^lty  of  enduring 
all  opinions,  (01  the  truth  Is  demonstrated. 
Whett  that  appears,  the  question  is  evisce* 
mted  of  i  ts  importance.  Truth  Is  posit ive  and 
imperativc,and  asserts  itself  without  debate* 

—  Life  of  Washington.  By  W"Asiii?faTON 
Irviko.  Vol.  II.  On  tbe  appearance  of  Ibe 
first  volume  of  tbii  agreeable  biography, 
we  spoke  at  some  length  of  its  general  plaa 
and  exectitioti ;  and,  when  it  is  completed, 
we  shall  have  somethiog  further  of  the 
same  iiort  to  offbr,  Onr  present  object  i?, 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  Issued  from  tbe  press  n  month 
or  two  since,  and  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  Jtft  content**. 

The  first  volume  embraced  a  period  of 
. forty-three  years,  ft-om  Washington's  blrlb 


to  Lts  JLBsumptloa  of  the  command,  by  tbt 
appointment  of  tbe  Coutiaeutal  Congrea^ 
over  the  New  England  army»  then  lying 
before  Boston.  The  period  embraced  in 
tbe  present  volume  U  much  more  limited — 
so  limited,  indeed t  as  to  rouse  some  euriosi- 
tj  how,  consisteatiy  with  the  ruled  of  pro- 
portioOf  tbe  remainder  of  Wasbiugton'm 
life  j«  to  be  compre^^ed  Into  a  singlt  -vol- 
ume. This  second  volume  embraces  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  a  half— from  the  3d  of 
July,  1775.  the  morning  after  Wafiblngton'a 
arrival  at  Cambridge,  till  Lie  retlremeni, 
in  January,  177T,  to  the  beigbts  of  Horrid- 
town,  after  baring  recoTered  the  Jcit^|rm 
from  tbe  enemy*  But,  if  the  period  la 
short,  it  includes  many  events,  and  tbow 
of  great  and  stirring  interest — the  siege 
and  recovery  of  Bob  ton ;  the  first  forma* 
tion  of  a  Continental  army;  tbe  expeditioti 
agaluft  Canada,  so  romantic  and  briUianl 
in  Its  commencement,  and  so  disastrous  la 
il«  coding  ;  the  Ioes  of  Long  Island  and 
New  York  ;  the  melancholy  retreat  across 
the  Jerseys,  during  which  the  Amerieaa 
army  seemed  on  tbe  point  of  annihnatlon  ; 
and  the  ree^tablisbment  of  tbe  hopes  of  the 
country,  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  Tren- 
ton and  rnnccton,  and  tbe  retirement  of 
tbe  British  to  New  BronsvFick  and  its  neigh- 
borhood- In  the  severe  test  to  whieb 
Washington  was  put,  in  tbe  course  of  tbeae 
rapid  and  Bhiuing  cventB,  his  character  and 
abilities  were  fully  brought  out,  and  lho$e 
rare  qualities  displayed,  which  qualified 
him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  tbe  great 
fcrviees  which,  then  and  subsequently,  he 
rendered  to  hia  country  \  so  that  bis  bio- 
grapher haft  ample  escuse  for  tbo  promi- 
nence which  he  bus  given  to  thle  period  ol 
bis  life,  and  the  minuteneas  with  which  iU 
e  vc n ts  are  rela te d .  In  bit  method  of  treats 
ing  those  cTcntSj  Mr.  Irving  has  Judiciously 
consulted  tbe  beat  of  hli^  peculiar  geniiui. 
lie  makes  little  attempt  at  generalizatiODf 
or  at  the  detection  of  what  Uy  under  tbe 
surface.  He  aima,  rather,  at  a  vivid  and 
picttiresque  narration  of  external  eventa, 
ftt  ODoe  mellowed  and  warmed  np  by  that 
genial  humor  which  gives  so  much  botb  ot 
life  and  grace  to  whatever  cornea  ftom  Us 
pen.  Of  course,  he  has  furnished  a  narrsr 
tlvG,  wbich,  regarded  In  ibis  light,  for  ex- 
cels any  embracing  the  same  period,  tbal 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  which,  U  li  ml* 
mont  S1J perdu ons  to  ssy,  is  not  likely  to  bo 
very  ?oon  surpaefied. 
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Mmrch  l«  fl  maaih  mfiimoaB  throughout 
tbe  worM.  Xobodj  s^peaka  f^ell  of  Marcb. 
He  i«  o  bluslertT,  and  a  iiuisftQC^.  Ho 
briDgs  us  raia,  or  be  lirmg?  um  wiad^  Mid, 
oflett  enough,  he  briogs  as  both.  He  de- 
lights iu  coldjS  and  consumptJOPs  ;  he  com- 
Woea  the  fevers  of  Fcbrodry  with  Ibo 
Cftt&rrba  of  April.  la  »  word,  be  b  held  to 
be  worthy  the  title  he  baa  borrowed  from 
thai  dittgreeable  old  heathen^  tbe  god  of 
war. 

And  yet  wc  are  not  sorry  Lo  cbrooicle 
Mm  coming ;  for,  ilJ  and  viciaus  ns  he  is, 
be  ifl  the  herald  of  the  ipring.  The  roar 
of  bia  gslefl  La  the  requiem  of  the  winter, 
atid  of  the  winter  we  are  glad  to  be  well 
rid ;  for,  mitigate  the  mlgc^hiefs  of  the 
winter  as  joo  may,  it  is,  after  aU,  and  es- 
pecially to  u»  dweUera  ia  cities^  a  most  do- 
tcAtable  scasop. 

Biiinaa  oatore  abhont  the  eold^  It 
pimrh^  oar  ooses,  it  nipa  our  cars,  it  blears 
our  eyes ;  it  screws  the  "  face  divine^*  oul 
of  iUl  CQtE$eline^^  It  la  the  mother  of  ia- 
Etttnerable  texaltotts  atid  discomforts  to  all 
of  oa.  Of  the  terrible  misery  which  it  in- 
dicia nptfD  tbe  poor^  the  ill-fedf  the  ili> 
olotbed,  we  wilt  act  speak  ;  that  ia  a  toplo 
loo  tad  and  Bokma  for  these  notea.  It  m 
not  oars  to  pmlt«  open  onr  read  era'  hearts 
with  the  wall  of  shtpwrecked  seamen  freei- 
Ing  on  a  froj&en  coaat;  the  nnknowii 
Franklins  who,  eaeh  year,  perish  miserably 
within  sight  of  our  bomes;  nor  with  the 
cry  of  child  re  a  staiTitig  in  the  chattered 
I  that  disgrace  our  city  streets,  and 
i  tmr  Qauntlug  civil Lzatlou,  Themes 
so  pceg^aantand  m  grsre  as  the^,  we  leave 
to  grader  pens  thaa  tmi^ ;  for  their  if;5ites 
are  of  the  weigh tii^t  that  can  ooiicern  Ifae 
puipit  or  the  press.  We  war  with  winter, 
not  as  with  an  enemy  and  a  tyrant ^  bat  aa 
with  the  most  inloleraUle  of  bores. 

We  leoow  bow  much  boa  been  said  and 
sung  of  the  cbanna  of  winter  ;  of  the  tales 
in  the  chimney  corner  ;  of  the  cotuforuble 
glow  that  cornea  into  the  heart,  when  a 
goodly  company  of  frlenda  are  gathered 
about  the  Hre,  and  the  cortains  are  drawn^ 
and  the  sleet  rattling  upon  the  pane?, 
Msaroe  b«ard  fbr  the  merry  laagbter  within. 
We  iidaiit  that  it  is  not  eat^  to  conceiT«  of 
a  Ohriitinaa  dinner  in  a  garden  of  bloom* 
ing  tmmt  under  a  warm,  bine  sky. 


But  wiib  the  opeu  fire-place,  all  plans  for 
the  jollity  of  winter  have  lost  their  power. 
**Chriiitmas  around  the  Register,"  fancy 
inch  a  title  for  a  book  of  good  old  Chriit- 
maiatorietl 

When  the  great  loga  eraekted  and  sparks ^ 
led  in  the  deep,  sb&do^^y  chimney,  i 
the  ruddy  flames  threw  a  broad^  flickerin|^l 
radianice  out  upon  the  happy  faces  la  th9  1 
room^  then  the  re  was  indeed  a  snag  delight 
in  the  close,  northern  life,  which  might 
mike  us  almosi  content  to  forego  the  Imn- 
ry  of  aweet  sonthem  alra.  But  a  co^y 
company  around  a  hole  in  the  fioor  1 

As  one  of  onr  truest  poeta  wag,  once 
npon  a  time,  la  these  pagea, 

"  Hie  lusty  satiqao  cheer 
Down  Ibai  dark  hole  m  tka  Boor 
Staggera,  aDdiaa«en  no  more  ^"^ 

We  are  reduced  to  connierfeitmg  the  trop- 
ica by  eteato,  and  breathe  au  atmosphero 
which  has  all  the  oppresBiTeno^  of  the  In* 
dian  climate,  without  its  lustrons  glorlea. 

And  out  of  doors,  what  a  world  I 

Lord  Falmerston,  who,  if  not  the  wiaefi, 
19  the  wittiest  of  prime  ministerB^  ooee  de- 
fined dirt  to  be  merely  some  thing  la  the 
wrong  place;  which  deSnJtioa,  although 
the  dictionariea  have  not  yet  admitted  it. 
is  by  far  the  best  that  ever  wm  giren  of  a 
very  di^gre^able  wonL 

And,  hy  this  definition.,  eoow  la  New 
Tork  must  be  held  to  be  eminently  dirt 

Snow  in  the  coaatrj  ia,  no  doubt,  aaefal 
for  agriculture.    So  much  we  will  admits  j 
with   the   man   who  owned,   that   water 
might  be  nseful  for  navigation.    Kay,  wt 
will  go  further,  and  confess,  that  snow  in 
the  conn  try,  according  to  the  eternal  fitneaa 
of  things,  is  also  very  beanlifal    It  oon- 
verts  the  landscape.  Indeed,  from  a  paint- 
lag  into  an  engraring  ;  but  the  broiu  of  the  - 
keen  eyed  artist  la  an  Inimitable  oa«,  and 
themindfindia  pleasure  in  these  itiper1i«| 
effecte  of  light  and  ?hade,  which  almost  , 
atoocfl  fbr  the  passing  away  of  tJio  mm- 
mer'i  glory, 

A  «iiow  storm  in  the  country  Is  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  nature -a  operationa.    To* 
call  that  soft,  steady  fall  of  pure  white 
flakea  a  '^  storm/ ^  is  really  a  most  absurd  ^ 
mifnotner.    One  hardly  knowa  where  the 
beauty  culminates,  whether  in  the  bourft*^ 
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throug;b  whioh  Ibo  pqow,  gcntlj  descend- 
-in  «ti]lnc!ss8  fsills,  like  dew, 


On  tcmpltSp  roof,  luad  e@diira  fair, 
Aud  mouJda  itaolf  pn  pin?  tmd  yew/' 

or  to  the  woudprful  Bpoc'.aclc  wbich  folio wb, 

wlien  the  arllst  whips  away  the  veil  !Vom 

bii  workt  and  displays  the  marvels  of  deli- 

cttte  ^ulpturo  and  rich  relief,  wblch  bis 

cunning  has  wrought^  nnd  lesivea  llio  toiling 

liund  of  man  to 

'*  Mimtfi  in  bIow  ilructHrp,  «tone  by  ttone, 
Tbe  ffolk  axcbiteeture  of  the  BiioMf/" 

Yes,  finow  Iq  the  canntry  is  mf  beauUfal 
ftfl  it  ii  inefuL 

Bat  in  the  c!tj,  anow  ia  uaelesfl)  anS^ 
therefore,  bid^Boas* 

We  hiiTc  no  seeda  of  conii  or  wheat,  or 
turnips  in  Broadway  to  he  blanketed  from 
the  frost ;  our  oalj  subterranean  treasur^^i 
aro  the  gas-pi  pea  and  the  malna  of  Croton 
watc?r,  and  these  are  independent  of  the 
■now.  The  snow  camiot  help  na.  So  U 
hindera  ua  horriblj^,  and  becloga  and  be- 
foala  our  ways. 

How  ugly  it  Booa  becomes  I  The  atreeta 
look  aa  if  they  bad  been  traversed  by  ill- 
made  earls  micd  with  damp  brown  sugar ; 
tbo  pav  omenta  are  blistered  all  Of  er  with 
irregular  blotcbea  of  dirty  while. 

Hero  and  there  to  be  seen  on  a  steep 
roof|  or  on  the  crockets  and  finials  of 
tome  pscndo-Gotlilc  cburcbt  tbe  bigb-piled 
ivbite  looks  picturesquely  enough.  But  the 
pletaresquo  Is  dearly  pnrehae ed  bj  the  peril 
of  one'«  life,  from  mnpses  suddenly  falling, 
or  still  more  suddenly  thrown  o^  iheao 
impend insr  heights.  Wo  shall  never  ad- 
mire the  snow-clad  roofs,  till  we  are  aa- 
Bnredtbat  the  ^ardlaaa  of  the  public  eafety 
have  really  made  np  their  tnlndi«t  that  It  ii 
inexpediunt  to  allow  quiet  cilizena  to  bo 
put  out  of  the  way  by  city  avaJanehea,  and 
that  the  avenues  onghl  to  be  almost  ri  se* 
cure  as  the  passes  of  Switzerland. 

When  that  time— that  Saturn ian  age— 
will  come,  who  can  Tcnture  to  predict T 
Two  wt^ary  months  have  witnessed  the 
gradual  aecnmulat^on  in  our  highvvaya  of 
anow- moun tains,  which  the  boldest  chariot- 
eer trembles  to  attempt. 

The  Napoleon  of  our  St  Bernard  baa  not 
jet  appeared,  nor  even  a  Hannibal,  armed 
with  viDegar-cmet,  to  dlssolTO  tbcso  dan- 
geroua  Alpa. 

They  rise  on  every  band,  bo  Boli4^  io 
Uireatenin^,  that  we  do  not  wonder  nl  the 
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popular  fluporstition,  which  makes  them 
the  receptacles  of  all  manner  of  dreadful 
evidences  of  all  manner  of  dreadful  crimes. 
Who  can  say  what  an  array  of  horrors  shall 
be  rtiroaledT  if  the»e  mighty  njonntaln- 
rangea  should  ever  really  melt  away  ? 

Hateful  ia  the  snow^  hateful  the  wlntar 
that  brings  it. 

And  therefore^  once  again  we  »ay»  wel- 
come ia  March^  harbinger  of  spring,  though 
he  sniffle  and  whloe  his  lamentable  carol 
of  better  days  a-coming. 

Yet  the  dreary  days  that  are  paat,  have 
not  been  without  their  consolations,  Tho 
social  world  has  acted  on  Mark  TapleyV 
conviction,  that  **it  was  creditable  to  be 
jolly  under  Ihe  clrcumstancea,^^ 

And  it  certainly  was  so.  We  lost,  to  be  sore,  - 
our  bright  anil  bean tiful  Opera  House  (not 
the  building  exactly,  but  the  use  and  behoof 
thereof)  juat  when  we  were  beginning  most 
to  need  IL  Madame  Lagrange,  our  moat 
satiefaciory  prima  donna,  departed,  not  cjc- 
actly  singing  the  '*nuncdimlttiii,"  but  yet, 
we  hope,  not  without  feeling,  that  h^r  ad- 
tniruble  gifts,  and  her  faithful  use  of  them 
for  our  profit  and  pleasure,  bad  not  been 
utterly  unappreciated.  Philadelphia,  in  ita 
meek,  complacent  fashion,  and  Boston,  with 
its  usual  ftiDatical  extravagance,  have  since 
been  enjoying  the  ■*  pluie  de  perlca^*  which 
fell  80  long  about  na — the  ungratefuL  Our 
Henslor  (but  for  na  the  Boston  tans  would 
never  have  beard  hr^r),  our  BHgnoU,  our 
Rovcre^  and  our  faaeinnting  DIdiie,  bavo 
been  winning  applause  and  i  an  re  la  from 
the  cicl table  Athenians.  They  will  come 
back  to  tia  once  more,  in  this  same  mucb- 
abused  month  of  March;  and,  If  we  are  good, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  good  things  la  tha 
pleasant  aprlng  night?,.  Arditi  will  glvo 
us  a  new  opera,  of  which  even  tho  Know- 
Nothings  apeak  amiably;  and  It  ia  to  ba 
hoped  that  we  ahall  have  learned,  by  twi) 
months^  e^cperience,  how  very  unwise  it  Is 
to  throw  away  our  good  fortune,  and  to  saf* 
fer  our  Academy  doors  to  be  closed. 

But  thoagh  lioasinl  and  Meyerbeer  have 
been  dumb  to  ni  so  long,  we  have  not  been 
utterly  deaerted  of  the  tuneful  throng. 
Our  Pbilbarmonio  concerts  have,  so  far, 
been  radiantly  aucceaafnl.  With  one  ex- 
ception, so  admirably  balanced,  ao  barmen 
nioaaly  proportioned  an oreheitrahaa  neve? 
before  been  heard  in  Amo'lca  \  and  it  is  no 
alight  indication  of  tbe  bold  which  mu^io, 
as  an  art,  is  winning  itpon  our  peoiilep  tUa 
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the  Society  fboaltl  hare  beeti  obliged  to 
desert  ihc  long,  narrow,  rosotiaaL  b all  of 
Niblo'a  ^liion,  tor  the  l&rgQ  and  pleii£atit 
f^mcva  of  Ibe  Ibeaire. 

CLus^ioal  BerLia  (savini^  ibc  prcieace 
of  Dwjgbt'a  Journal  ^f  J^usk)  must  bow 
to  ua  Ibis  wiuler*  Tbose  scalable  bco- 
tarian5»  who  secretly  cro^a  tbemH'treii  in 
expiatory  horror,  wbeo  Ibey  iaadi^crteatly 
bear  iL  strain  from  I!  Trovaiorc  or  11  Bar^ 
bl^n**  have  aeirer  enjoyed  sacb  reuderlags 
of  B^ethorea  and  licodelssoba  as  hare 
now  beea  gt?<^Q  us.  If  we  permfverD,  we 
ehall  soon  have  tbeni  comirtg  bore  for 
the  season,  and  tbcti  \re  miiy  be  able  to 
give  them  sotoe  bints  towards  a  kindly 
entbolio  ctiltare,  wbich  we  are  sure  will 
ttot  be  Ibrown  away  oa  ^ound  bo  good, 

Tbe  PbilbarmoDSc  Society  bare  oot  pro* 
duceil  many  noTeJtiea,  Tbe  overture  to 
Tanobauifer*  wblcb  was  received  rather  da- 
bioajtLy  id  Boston  a  year  or  two  since,  wa» 
Terj  fiaccef^fnlf  and  re  certamly  full  of 
itrtking  and  even  Imprc^lire  pjLSi^geB. 
Tbe  advance  of  tbe  pUgriois^  ehantlng  tbeir 
boly  chant  along  a  way  that  is  h  aim  ted  by 
siren  soQgs.  and  sedaeiive  strains  from 
ilnry]  beaQtlcs.  Is  mar?elously  imaged  fortli 
to  Ibo  etir.  Am  we  Itsteaed,  a  vision  rose  id 
onr  minds  of  that  grand  old  print  of  Alberl 
jJiirerX  wbicli  gave  to  La  Molle  Fonq^^ 
Ibe  hint  of  bia  cxqniaite  atory  of  Sin  tram- 
Bo  you  know  the  priol? 
A  ChriBtlan  knight,  war-worn  and  weary, 
but  with  a  face  serene  and  fitrong,  rides 
calmly*  on  h*«  ateadfaat  charger,  lb  roll  gh 
the  valley  of  ibe  shadow  of  dt-atb.  Fieads 
of  every  fbape  beset  blm,  lurea  arc  laid  for 
blm  before  and  behind  ;  but  on  and  on  he 
ride»t  utkasiallable,  Invincible,  iiaddened, 
but  f^ublinie. 

We  have  h^  a  iympbooy,  too,  fro  eh 
Mr.  BrisLow,  the  prodaotton  of  frhich,  by  the 
Society^  Is^perbapi,  a  proper  tribnt«j  to  aa- 
the  art ;  the  prodtictloa  of  wblcht  by  tbe 
eomi>oser,  strikes  us  as  a  icrioaa  mlslakc. 
It  wilS  hardly  add  to  whatever  repntatioa 
he  may  have  gained  by  bis  opera  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  There  is  a  dasb  of  orljginali- 
ty»  and  of  iomelhing  very  like  power  in 
the  icberzo  of  Lbe  Fjm phony ;  but  persona 
afflicied  with  an  over  aclioa  of  the  memory 
mast  have  fotiod  ibetosclvei  unpleaaantlj 
familiar  witb  too  many  of  onr  ♦*  tooe-poet^s^' 
imagioallona.  The  iraesl,  and  sweetest, 
afid  loveliest  norelty  we  have  had,  was 
Steradale  Bcnuctra  overture  to  Ibc  *'  Wald- 


Nymph/'    Sitting  there  ia  lbe  theatre,  ( 
we  llalea  to  ita  fresli  and  fancifal 
mentSt  we  H^w  such  scenery  upon  the  stags  1 
as  AUegri  himself  never  demgoed — v 
of  woodland  glades^  of  ^nny  roreat^aisle& 
Summer  came  to  n^^  with  the  soft  murmur 
of  stieamSf  and  with  the  Eong  of  birds. 

It  was  a  good  gift^  too^  which  5fr,  Maaoa  ^ 
gave  US  in  one  of  hiB  agreeable  maitu£es,  of  a 
trio  by  the  famoas  young  Enssian  Ruben- 
ate  if^  One  though  I  coastantly  of  Mozart, 
and  we  have  heard  no  new  composition,  la 
a  long  tlmr>.  wbich  sejmed  so  full  of  varied 
promise.  Half  a  dozen  Ruben&telnswiU  do 
more  for  Russia,  if  Ehe  wisbe;!  to  convince  tm 
that  she  is  really  a  civilized  and  civilising 
power,  than  an  army  of  Memchikoflkf 
and  GortscbakoOk,  and  Qrlollkf  *^aud  ail 
the  others  that  end  ia  ofll*'  Nor  cam 
we  forgut,  among  the  compensatfoai  of 
the  wialerf  oar  south  era  poet,  Got^  - 
scbalk.  This  rare  aad  exquisite  plaulstp 
who  Wields  ibe  lingers  of  De  Meycr^  la 
the  fplrlt  of  Chopin,  has  been  charming 
oar  G billy  hours  with  dreams  of  tropical 
bcaaty.  Tbe  monotony  of  the  most  mn- 
notonoua  Creole  airs  sparkles  beneath  hli 
touch— tbe  gayest  and  mo^t  brillixinl  com- 
paaitiODS  take  upon  them  a  tinge  of  teor 
derne^  and  pathos  tabls  loterpreialiona.  Ha 
baa  the  organization  of  a  poet,  and  the  cul* 
iure  of  an  artist,  and  we  caonoi  spare  him* 
even  although  the  opera  should  come  back 
to  UB  in  all  tbe  plenitude  of  its  resources. 

Tbe  opera  will  recombine  for  m  our  ma- 
sic  and  our  drama.  ^ 

Of  muEiic  pare  nod  simplCi  we  have  had, 
as  you  see,  our  good  share.  Nor  have  we 
bcea  stinted  quuntiuiti^efy  at  the  theatrea. 

The  Varlettei,  Wallack^  Burtoo^s,  and 
the  Broadway,  have  ail  been  ia  full  operap 
tion,  and,  bo  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  no 
ordinary  succeB?. 

Yet  we  really  cannot  say  a  very  ttrang 
word  lu  praise  of  the  quality  of  the  dra- 
matic enteriam meats  of  the  winter. 

We  have  bad  neither  striking  noveltiea 
nor  very  brilliant  presentationa  of  famiUar 
favorites.  Things  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
combined. 

Mi^  Keene  has  the  best  theatre  ia  town^ 
and  Mr,  Wallack  the  best  company ;  yol 
Mr.  Wallack  has  no  actr«K  equal  to  MIk 
Keeoe,  and  Wim  Keene'i  stAge  ia  not  ao 
available  and  eOectlve  as  Mr.  WftHack's. 

Mr.  Burton  is  playing  lbe  part  of  Alias, 
and  carrying  CbambeR  street  on  bis  sboul- 
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dcTs.  Tbe  Broad w&j*  wliicb  aambers  some 
r&ftUjr  excellcot  acrloua  performers  oa  Us 
rolli  it  foUow^Dg  the  fate  of  oM  Driiry,  and 
iecms  rapidly  becoming  a  tuctursdU  of 
tbe  Rippodroma.  gp^cUelca  have  bfiii- 
j^Md  Shftkasponret  Uorsoa  triutnpli  over 
Hamlet,  and  huTnanity  deserl?  tbe  boards, 
to  walk,  hijad  down  wards,  on  the  ceil- 
ing. 

Athleteiand  ftotJpodeana!  Are  we  nn- 
cieot  Eomku3  or  modera  New  ZeaJaoderat 
that  we  mmi  be  regaled  with  Hucb  barbsirtc 
ihowi! 

Mr*  LeotoOi  we  are  laDmned.bj  devoting 
tiimself  for  ycara  to  thia  sole  object,  aad 
giving  hiB  whole  mind  to  it— aa  did  the 
joaog  man,  m  Putishy  to  the  tying  of  bia 
era^at — h[i3  miceeeded  in  findia^  ont  a 
ooatri Vance  which  eoablei  hlni  lo  walk» 
like  a  fiy,  on  »  board,  twenty-eight  feet 
lang,  fastened  to  the  eeillng.  Well,  what 
tf  he  has  ?  Is  it  a  pretty  way  to  walk !  is  it 
a  pleasant  way  to  wiklk  ? 

Why  fibtmld  we  go  to  see  Mr*  Lcntoo  ro- 
Tefiiog  bis  bfAins  and  hfs  stomachy  ond 
ponriEig  atl  the  blood  In  hts  body  backwards 
throtigh  hh  veins? 

Mimes  aud  pautu mimes  at  Chnetmasi 
Funchlnello  in  the  Btreet^,  a  peripntctic 
pleaBure.  accesaihle  to  chilclreti.  who  Uire  in 
I  "iingy  courts  and  dreary  alleys — lo  these  we 
liare  no  objection.  These,  with  all  onr 
bciirt.  we  welcome.  But  how  very  glad  we 
should  be  to  gee  a  really  good  play,  really 
well  performed ;  and  why  are  we  never  to 
bave  that  satisfaction? 

We  don't  wish  to  be  anderstood  as  gmm- 
liUng  bnrdjnatejy,  or  as  denying  that  we 
bATehiid  anything  good  at  any  of  our  many 
theatre!,  throngh  these  Arctic  months. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  spent  not  a 
few  me^rry  nights  in  the  dramatic  world, 
this  winter- 
Mr*  Wo  Hack  has  given  us  some  very  spark* 
ling  little  farces  and  comediettas,  for  one  of 
the  gayest  and  cleverest  of  which ♦  "  Duke 
Humphrey ^s  D inner j"  we  are  indebted  to  a 
member  of  the  metropolitan  preaa— a  bro- 
ther of  the  qnill.  It  was  but  a  trifle,  yet 
a  lively,  gentlemanly,  agreeable  trille,  sacb 
as  one  likes  to  langh  over,  after  dining,  not 
with  Duke  Humphrey  j  a  pleasant  picture 
of  imaginary  woci,  which*  you  are  sure, 
Will  end  in  a  dissolving  view  of  prospective 
and  plentiful  fellcUy. 

Then  we  have  had  sotue  good  revivals. 
**§&«   Sloope  to  Conquer,''    that    model 


light  oomody,  shlniag  lo  every  line  f^m 
Gnldsmith^e  Midas' touch  (did  Dr.  Jobnson, 
by  the  way,  mean  his  famoiis  epitaph  to  ht 
what  the  heralds  call  ^^  a  punolng  motto  f^} 
has  been  produced  both  at  Wallack*s  and 
the  Yarietieg,  though  more  iatlsfactortly  ut 
the  fortoer  theatre  than  at  the  latter*  Mlm 
Eeene  Is  capable  of  plnyiog  the  part  of 
Miss  liardcastle  better  than  any  woman  on 
the  New  York  stage ;  but  Tony  Lumpkin  Ls 
the  life  of  tbe  comedy,  and  Mr*  Wabot'f 
Tony  Lumpkin  was  so  very  bnlUant  a 
piece  of  acting  as  to  weigh  the  balmoce 
down  in  favor  of  Wallack*B  casL 

Not  that  Mr.  Walcot  lovked  the  pari  «3c- 
actly*  He  was  well  made  up  ;  but  his  face 
is  too  refined  in  its  forms,  as  well  as  in 
its  expression ^  and  his  age  is  too  di£tlnct1j 
marked  a  point,  for  him  to  be  a  perfect  I jr 
Buecessfnl  representative  of  the  roffy  young 
bumpkin  Eqaire. 

But  the  thamclir  was  admirably  ooo- 
eelved*  Tbe  mingled  archness  and  fatuitjp 
the  stupidity  and  Eharpne?s,  the  astute 
impertinence  and  gro^  willfulness  of  the 
riotous  hobbledehoy,  were  given  by  Mr* 
WalDOt  with  exquisite  truth  and  felicity* 
Ho  is  decidedly  an  actor  without  a  superior 
among  us,  In  his  line  of  characters  ^  and 
deserves  to  be  rceogni^^cd  as  disiinctly  as 
the  inimitable  Burton* 

The  few  attempts  at  playing  Shakespeare 
that  have  been  made,  oannol  be  aald  to  faaTo 
been  crowned  with  abitolute  success ;  ftnd 
for  this,  we— who  do  not  renlly  believe, 
with  one  of  our  contributors,  thai  Shaken* 
peare  was  a  disreputable  impostor— are 
un  feign  edly  sorry. 

If  it  should  be  made  a  test  for  actors,  by 
our  managers,  that  they  ibould  be  able  to 
render  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare  satis- 
factorily (we  do  not  ask  for  tmgedlanF,  f<ir 
we  are  reasonable,  and  know  that  a  Kis^n 
or  a  Siddons  comes  by  grace,  and  not  by 
breeding)^  and  If  a  certain  number  of  ptr^ 
formaneesof  these  comedies  should  be  giwtn 
every  seoFon,  our  theatres  would  become, 
at  once,  capital  schools  for  actor«,  and  for 
the  public,  too* 

Then  we  should  eee  such  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  capacity  of  our  perform- 
ers, that  the  profess  ion  would  begin  to  rise 
in  public  estimatton,  and  dramatic  litera- 
ture would  be  stimulated  into  au  activity 
somewhat  proportioned  to  the  activity  of 
other  hninches  of  intcllectnal  prod ue  lion* 

As  things  are,  what  inducement  to  drs^ 
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matic  prodQctiOD  ft  lidcl  out  to  men  of 
takol  ? 

Supp^s^  aa  Ameriean  uitftor  writes  s 
really  snpei'ior  corned  j  (and  we  bappoa  to 
know  of  the  extstetiee  of  two  or  Ihree  »aelx 
comedies^  at  tJie  preeeot  time)^a  comtdy, 
QFtdltable  to  tbe  Hter»ttire  of  hh  ^onnttj 
— what  If  be  to  do  witb  rIT 

Th«  Bocccsa  of  anj  play,  bowerer  good, 
mmi  depend,  at  first,  very  mucb  oa  the 
maimer  of  it»  inlerpretati<m.  The  many 
fxcelbiit  p1aj8  wblcb  bave  been  damned 
on  ft  firil  bearing,  doubtless,  owed  their 
inlifartanefi  finite  as  often  to  tb«  inreriontj 
of  the  aclora  aa  to  tbe  duUne^  of  tbe  ati^ 
dteQce.  Bo  tbe  aon^itWe  mutbor  ^brinks 
Ik'om  exposing  liis  te^ct  to  tbo  cbatices  of 
au  inadequate  east ;  And  onr  tnaaag^rs  go 
oa^  gtviDg  u$  old  pUyh  eon6dlDg  in.  tbe 
bold  wblcb  tli«  kxt  hu9  Qpon  aa,  and  in 
tbe  eodventiotiai  conception!  of  the  char- 
act<jrSj  to  help  an  ordiaarf  coiDpany 
tbrongh  tbe  evt'nlng'a  performancoB* 

Will  no  one  **  inaugurate*^  a  new  erat 

We  bod  hop(M  of  oue^  in  the  rall-^hopeB, 
founded  on  the  triumphs  of  a  gt^eat  actress, 
whtt^  triumphs  it  is  oar  almost  itad  to  re^ 
member^  unta  we  fjbalt  look  apou  her  facCr 
ftnd  Ibten  to  ber  voice,  no  more. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  bftt-e  beard,  Ibat  the 
UlJieaa  wbleb  baa  intsmiptcd  the  succe«r^ 
eftf««r  of  Mile-  Hftcbel,  in  America,  and  bai 
seat  hi*r  back  /rom  tbe  New  World,  witb  but 
an  uncertain  bold  upon  a  life  m  rare  and  pre- 
eiODifbad  Its  ongin  in  tbee0€rtswbieb  sbe 
made,  at  an  inclement  fleasou,  to  fulfill  her 
engagements  in  Boslon,  then  the  Atbeuiana 
owe  ft  debt  to  art  in  America,  which  they 
will  uot  Bad  it  eaaj  to  diBcbarge. 

We  had  anticipated  bo  much  from  tbe  re- 
torn  of  tbe  Queen  of  Tragedy— and  now  wc 
bave  seen  her  depart^  e  trie  ken  down,  de- 
upondlngt  exhausted  in  body  aud  in  mind, 
and  we  feel  tbat  eo  much  ba^  gone  witb  her, 
of  irue  artiaiic  inspiration,  of  the  most 
genuine  and  elevated  enjoyment — that  tbe 
itpring  iLH-roii  robbed  of  balf  its  ela:stic 
promlEc, 

Yet  Mil*?.  Rflchel  may  take  with  ber  the 
eoosoliog  knowledge  that  ber  TiKit  to  our 
iborea  wilJ  mark  ao  epoch  in  tbe  Intellec- 
tual advance  of  onr  people.  She  brought 
to  the  K(?w  World  the  moi^t  eoiisummate 
eioelkace  which  the  culture  of  the  Old 
W<nM  bta  produced,  and  »be  fotind  m  ready 
to  feefive,  to  enjoy,  and  to  approclatc, 

No  person  bai  eirer  tried  the  civilization 


of  America  bj  so  sharp  a  test  ai  Rachel ; 
and,  tboogb  she  wag  not  permitted  to  wit- 
ness th«  fuUnen  of  ber  success  among 
us.  she  carries  away,  at  least,  a  more  just 
aud  elevated  conception  of  the  coudiiiou 
aud  the  capacity  of  cultivated  America, 
tban  any  European ^  before  her,  can  baye 
received. 

Never  to  see  again  those  moving  acnl^ 
tures — those  picture?,  worthy  of  Italian  art, 
and  eloqueot  with  life ;  never  again  to 
hear  Ibc  tones  of  that  deep,  resonant  voice 
— this  is  a  certainty,  which,  to  many  of  UA, 
will  seem  little  less  tban  a  calamity. 

And  we  choose  not  to  believe  quite  yet 
that  it  (4  acerlainly.  We  will  hope  that  tbe 
air  of  France  may  do  for  Mile.  Rachel  what 
the  air  of  America  did  in  Ihe  first  months 
of  ber  visit  here,  and  that  we  may  yet  s^t 
her  returuiog  to  us,  to  complete  the  circle 
of  her  renown. 

For  France  to  lose  b^,  would  be  to  los« 
French  tragedf.  Some  of  us  would  not 
tbiok  Ibis  a aad  loss;  for  there  are  who  value 
Com  elite  and  Racine  only  because  Rachel 
cbooses  to  nac!  iheir  moulds  for  her  mind. 

But  the  Theatre  Francais  is  an  institn* 
tion  dear  to  France;  and,  if  Mile,  Rachel 
fibould  pasB  away  without  fuiniliag  her 
cheriabed  purpose  of  training  some  yoong- 
er  genius  to  fill  ber  place^  as  far  as  eucb  a 
place  may  be  filled,  the  balanced  AleJcao* 
drines  will  be  heard  no  more— for  manj  a 
long  year. 

Great  tragedians,  as  we  bare  said,  come 
as  little  like  misfortunes  as  can  be — not  id 
baltaUona — not  in  companies;  but  like 
cometi,  alone,  aud  at  long  intervals — feWj 
and  far  between.  In  two  hundred  years, 
ht>vr  many  names  has  France  produced  that 
may  be  named  with  thisof  the  Jew  peddler^s 
daughter? 

La  ChamptneslLS  Adrlenne,  Clarion,  Mile. 
^Ai-g^a,ad  two  men — Lekain  and  Talma. 

Our  day  wili  hardly  behold  au  cigbtb. 
As  for  our  own  stage,  '*  it  sounds  like  sto- 
ries from  the  land  of  spirits,"  when  mea 
talk  of  the  possible  advent  of  great  actors 
speaking  tbe  Eugtidi  tongue  \  yet  if  they 
come,they  will  be  welcome.  For  not  only  do 
we  crowd  to  fivjch  theatres  as  we  huve^  but 
we  arc  growing  yearly  more  fbnd  of  derel* 
oping  our  bistrionic  tastea  in  private* 

Private  theatricals  bare  become  almoit 
an  tnstituliott  in  BostcuT  and  certain  towns 
thereto  adjacent  \  end  Ibe  heirs  aod  hdr- 
esset  of  tbe  Pilgrim  Fathen  indulge  Ibett* 
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iucb  tis  U^tty  Mount  itself  never  wlluv«sed. 

When  eatyruUy  got  tip^  these  perform* 
ances  are  certaiulj  verj  aj^rociibto ;  uuil 
we  bare  acea  fair  ruritau!*.  whose  acting 
won  111  Dot  have  dl^graGed  the  be^it  salons 
ofPariti,  iu  th«tIajB  wh^n  Lorelj  naorcbion- 
e&Bf^!$  miidc  the  fortunes  of  o&plnag  stutbora. 

Eerc,  in  New  York,  even  bolder  flights 
bare  been  e»flayedp  and  the  tnumpbs  of  tbc 
Acadeiuj  bate  been  rehearsed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. We  fib  all  be  8ur  prised,  if  the  ocxt 
mUUonaire,  who  piles  up  for  blrafieirbairii 
quarrj  or  frccstonCi  doca  not  aBtouifch  thu 
monde  with  a  oeat  privale  theatre  buhiod 
his  di  ning-room,  and  engage  an  orchefttra  for 
the  iierformaoce  of  weekJ^  amateur  operas. 

If  wo>  must  have  exlravagaocc  In  luxnry, 
it  might  take  luanj  a  wor^je  dtreetion. 

It  might  he  belter,  would  ituot^  \\U^  and 
beaallful  readfft  io  expcad  a  small  for- 
tune at  once  on  a  domestic  opera- bouBCt 
than  to  lavi^  U  in  Install  meats  upoti  wag- 
ttiUccnt  aupper^^  where  the  spletidor  of  the 
•err lee  ami  the  savagery  of  the  gucsla  re- 
mlud  aneof  uolhlog  m  much  as  of  the  &ack 
of  the  Tnilmes  by  the  canaille  of  Paris! 

We  are  no  enemies  of  luxury-  Wu  be- 
lieve the  Oi^tablibhed  "palaver-^  oa  that 
head  to  he  the  perfectlou  of  cant.  Bad 
tastCf  extravagance,  osientalton,  tbcse  are 
evils,  and  the  sorest  of  evils.  But  the  dla- 
Aeminatlon  of  lu^fury,  tbe  reBnemontf  that 
is,  of  tbe  national  tastei  and  feetlngs^  la 
(ho  measure  of  cHilhaUon,  and  everything 
which  shows  that  tbe  desire  of  bean  I  j  is 
ftwakcning  in  tbe  pop uUr  heart,  as  a  good- 
Ij  and  a  M  bolesome  si  go. 

The  prosperity  of  onr  print-shops,  for  In- 
•lanct:^  is  a  most  comfortable  fact. 

Twenty  jenrs  ago^  it  was  a  rare  tbtng  to 
see  a  really  gowl  pisture,  or  a  really  good 
engravlag  In  an  American  house.  Family 
portraits,  more  or  less  forlorn,  formed  al* 
most  tbe  only  exception  to  this  rule. 

Now, there  arc  fewhoases  of  the  better  class 
Uic  walls  of  which  do  not  exhibit  at  least  a 
ftretcblng  out  of  the  thoughts  in  the  direc* 
tton  of  art ;  and  ills  by  no  taeans  rare  to 
Had  really  capital  printa  in  the  parlora  of 
our  peopk. 

The  Importation  of  superior  works  of  art 
baa  becont*^  a  thriving  busluefti*,  and  every 
year  adds  to  Us  iaiportance.  Nor  are  we  ut- 
terly idle  In  tbe  production  of  sucb  vvorks- 

Our  sculptors  bare  been  mort- active  and 
BUCCeEeful  than  our  paluters»  and  our  «u* 


^rav era  have  Ingned  faria  tbe  rear  of  both. 
Yei  I  be  burio,  too,  is  heginnmg  to  be  basj 
in  tbe  higber  ualks  of  arL 

Three  prluU,  jnat  pubiisbed,  from  Ihe 
hand  of  Mr.  Jamca  Smillte,  of  three  pic- 
tor  ea  in  the  celebratt^d  i^cenea  of  the  **  Voy- 
age of  Life,"  attest  tbe  trnlb  of  this  state- 
mcntt  and  really  mark  an  era  in  American 
en^avin^, 

Mr.  Cole's  paintings  are,  of  coarse, 
well  known  toueed  a  word  from  uj,    T! 
are  tbe  most  popular  pictures  ia  tbe  eoi 
try  ;  nor  are  tbey  wiibout  a  serious  inl«j 
in  the  eyes  of  tlie  amateur  and  tbe  artist 

Tbe  handling  of  tbe  pictures  makes  thera 
pnrUtularly  difficult  subjects  for  the  en- 
graver*s  skill ;  and  we^  wbo  bavc  been  com- 
pcllod.  iu  tbe  coiirae  of  our  li^'cs,  to  look 
over  not  a  few  triumphs  of  native  medioc- 
rity, must  own  that  we  unrolUd  Mr.  Smil- 
lie*»  lurge  engravings  with  a  vtry  dybloua 
feeling,  and  an  anticipation  of  melaocboly 
thloga.  Wc  were  mosi  bappily  disappoli  ~ 
ed.  The  breadth  and  boldness  wiib  whii 
Mr.Smilliehas  treated  bis  themes  a^to[lil 
cd  us^  accugtomcd  as  we  are  to  expect  froi 
American  engravers  only  the  timid  and  iei 
tfltlve  touches  of  a  conventional  manner 

To  attempt  such  a  serious  uiiderlakij 
as  tbig,  was  creditable  to  Mr,  Smlllie  ; 
accomplish  so  much  as  he  has  accompUsbed, 
entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  front  raak  of 
his  profeFflOD. 

Tbe  dnt  print  of  the  Bcrles  seems  to  ua 
decidedly  the  finest  The  masses  of  sb All- 
ow in  tbe  caver  a  from  whicb  tbe  boat  of 
childhood  glides^  are  broad  and  cffeoUf e  ; 
the  surfaces  of  rock^  and  of  close  vegeta^ 
tion,  show  sludy,  and  a  keen,  truibrul  eyj 
the  atmospheric  effects  are  dclicloua. 
the  Ireatment  of  dtstance  and  of  atmos- 
phere, iadecdf  Mr.  Smillie  seems  to  us  par- 
ticularly io  excel.  The  little  glimpse  of 
mcadow-lmd  and  river,  touched  by  the 
suOf  and  the  broad,  sweeping  horizon  of 
the  second  print,  are  given  ^itb  a  Hdellly^ 
and  a  feeling  which  attest,  in  tbe  artist,  a 
power  equal  to  v^ery  high  undertakings. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  foliage  and  of  water, 
Mr,  Smillie  betrays  a  hardness  of  touch « 
which  wc  attrlbnto  rather  to  inexperience, 
than  to  incapacity,  and  wd  augur  very 
good  tbings  of  him,  from  these  flrtt  adven- 
tures Into  Ibe  difficult  region  of  laadf^apo 
engraving*  We  «baU  be  sadly  dii^ppoint- 
ed  if  ibla  scrici  of  prints  doea  not  me^ 
with  a  bril limit  sncc^a. 
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ACONTROYERSY  hns  ktelj  sprung 
ttpi  and  from  timo  to  time  h  renewed, 
touchjtig  tl^e  priority  aiid  relative  merit? 
ftf  the  colomes  of  Maryland  and  Rh(>de 
Island,  as  respects  Ibe  policy  of  reli- 
gions freedom. 

This  i.i  a  question  of  n  good  deal  of 
hiitfi>n<ml  ctiriofilty ;  and  m  the  Mary^ 
bud  side  of  it  hn^  just  been  elaborately 
wet  forth  in  the  work  cited  below,  to 
enable  all  those  Interested  to  solve  it 
for  thernsielvest  we  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  facts  of  Uio  coBe. 

The  colony  of  Maryland,  as  is  well 
known,  originated  with  George  Calvert, 
a  gejitletnan  of  York&liire,  originally t  it 
U  md,  of  FlemUb  descent,  a  graduate 
of  Oxford ,  and  a  proteg6  of  8ir  Robert 
CeciU  by  whose  favor,  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  he  obtained  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  pnvy  council  and  tiie  honor 
of  kuigbthood.  Calvert  had  early  in- 
terested himself  in  American  colontza^ 
tion,  having  been  a  m  era  be  r  of  the  Vir- 
ginia company t  by  which  the  earliest 
of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  was 
planted,  from  160Q  to  its  dissolution  in 
LG25.  Ue  was  thus  led,  a^  Penn 
was  afterward,  through  iimilar  associa- 
tbus,  to  aspire  to  becomo  the  founder 
of  a  c<dony  of  his  own ;  for  which  pur- 
|i0sei  as  early  as  1QS2,  being  then  one 


of  the  secretaries  of  state,  he  obtstned 
fp^m  King  Jameji  a  grantf  by  the  Dama 
of  Avaloot  of  the  southeastern  penin- 
snla  of  Newfoundlnxid,  where  he  estab- 
iij^hed  a  little  colony,  composed  of  set- 
apm  from  Ireland,  in  which  country »  as 
was  usual  with  English  courtiers,  CaJ- 
veit  had  acquired  a  large  landed  prop- 
erty. 

The  open  avowal,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
George  Ctdvcrt,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  to  which,  as  the  fashion  then  was 
with  the  eourticia  In  most  Protestant 
countries,  he  hod  long  secretly  inclined, 
made  it  expedient  for  him  to  resign  his 
oSice  of  secretary  of  state.  But  he  still 
kept  his  favor  at  courts  being  retained 
as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
created  an  Irish  peer,  with  the  title  of 
L<ird  Baltimore,  Delivered,  now,  from 
other  cares,  he  pursued  with  sseal 
his  project  of  an  American  colony. 
He  twic©  visited  Newfomidland,  and 
spent,  it  is  said,  £25*000  steriing  on 
that  project*  Bnt  ho  encountered  nu- 
merous and  invincible  obstacles.  Tho 
climate  was  cold  and  foggy.  The  land 
was  sterile.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fishermen,  who  had  frequented  thosa 
coasts  for  more  than  a  century,  were 
little  inclined  to  respect  a  mere  English 
grant  1  and  even  the  English  fishermen 
insiatod  on  the  free  use  of  ail  the  shores 


•  The  Da^'Mtartff  Am^ritmn  F^fedtm^  ar,  the  Bfwl4it»ii  Earif  Grmetk  ef  Td#r«/fm  im 
thf  Pr*r.'ina'  o/  Mar^iofid.  By  GioaoE  XiTicx  Ltfl»l»uw  DaviS|  of  the  Bar  of  BolEtnorfi. 
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and  Imr])ors,  and  looked  with  no  favor  on 
any  claims  to  cxc-liisivo  possession — 
feolinfjjs,  cm  their  part,  which  lonj^  de- 
layed the  peopling  of  Newfoundland, 
causing  it  to  bo  regarded,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  less  as  a  colony  than  as 
a  mere  lishing  station,  of  which  the 
governnuMiti  down  even  to  our  times, 
was  rather  that  of  a  ship  at  sea  thiui 
of  a  ctdi>ny  on  shore. 

During  iiis  residence  at  Newfound- 
land, Lord  Baltimore  paid  a  visit  to 
Virginia;  but  the  colonists,  perhaps 
suspecting  the  design  with  which  ho 
came,  did  not  give  him  a  very  hospita- 
ble ri'ception.  Under  a  sttmding  law, 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to 
him — an  oath  purposi'l}'  contrived  t*) 
entangle  or  detect  persons  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  including,  as  it  did,  a  positive 
and  direct  n^pudiation  of  the  pope's 
spiritual  authority.  Fn>m  this  it  will 
be  sren  that  Know-Nothingism  is  rather 
an  ancient  institution  among  us,  and 
that  Catholics  got  but  a  cool  welcomo 
from  the  first:  Calvert  was  even  ex- 
posi'd  to  personal  insult;  but  for  this 
the  culprits  were  called  to  account. 
Though  thus  coolly  recei\"ed,  ho  re- 
niaini'd  long  enough  to  ascertain,  that 
in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia  was  a 
fertile  and  well- watered  tnict,  upon 
which  no  settlements  had  yet  been 
made.  Returning  to  England,  he  oh- 
tained  frt>m  Charles  I.  tl;e  promise  of  a 
grant,  under  a  royal  charter,  conlerring 
not  only  a  property  in  the  soil,  but 
powers  of  govenunent  al-io.  This  n«»w 
pmvinoe  was  to  bo  called  Mar\'land, 
nftir  tme  v>f  the  names  *»f  the  queen. 
But»  before  the  I'harter  had  passed  the 
Seals,  the  lirst  Loi\l  Haiti moro  died, 
and  the  patent  issued  to  his  son  and 
heir,  Ceoilius,  the  second  lord. 

S.>me  historians  and  biographers  have 
ascribed  to  the  projector  of  the  ?.Iary- 
land  oo!t>ny  the  de:»igu  of  providing  a 
n^t'ug*-.  in  America,  for  the  Catholics  of 
Engl.i;:d  and  Ireland,  exposed  at  home, 
even  i:u>re  than  wen^  the  Puritans,  to 
the  severitv  oi  persecuting  laws.  That 
Lord  Baltnnon?  expected  to  obtrilu  his 
col  .^iiists,  at  least  such  of  thoin  as  might 
1  :no-.rk  capital  of  their  own  in  the  ea- 
ier;^ris.*,  amv">ng  the  Catholics,  and  that 
lie  lo.'ked  to  tlie  state  oi  the  KngUsh 
l.i  V  as  likely  to  facilitate  that  result,  is 
hL-i:Iy  prolKible,  Hut  we  know  not  of 
any  courcmporary  authority  for  thtf  sup- 
p-'siiii':!.  that  he  had  any  rt-ligiouis  ob- 
ject Lu  viv'w,  or  that  the  cok»ny  was 


not,  in  its  origin  and  conception,  what 
it  subsequently   becamo   in   it.s   actual 
plantation,  a  mcro  territorial  and  pecu- 
niary enterprise — the    growth    of    the 
colony  and  the  incroaso  of  quit  rents 
being  the  considerations  always  upper- 
most in  tho  mind  of  the  proprietary, 
and  to  which  his  scheme  of  toleration 
was  wholly  subservient     Still  less  does 
there  seem  any  foundation  for  ascrib- 
ing, as  has  been  done,  to  this  Cntholio 
nobleman,    tho   project  of  founding   a 
colony,  in  which  all  religions  were  to 
bo  placed  on  a  perfect  level  of  cqualitjr 
— a  piece  of  undutifulness  to  mother 
church  hardly  to  bo  expected   from  a 
new  convert.     We  are  told,  indeed,  by 
Bancroft,  that  tho  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
whom  he  supposes,  but  on  what  grounds 
or  authority  it  does  not  appear,  to  have 
been  the  draughtsman  of  the  Maryland 
charter,  "as  he  had  taken  from  himself 
and  his  successors  all  arbitrary  power, 
by  establishing  the  legislative  franchises 
of  the  people,  had  also  taken  from  them 
the  means  of  being  intolerant  in  religion, 
by  securing  to  all  present  and  future 
liege  people  of  the  English  king,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  party,  free  leave  to 
transport  themselves  and  their  families 
to  Maryland.     Christianity  was,  by  the 
charter,  made  the  law  of  the  land ;   bnt 
no  preference  was  given  to  any  sect, 
and  e(]uality  in  religious  rights,  no  less 
than   m  civil  freedom,  was   assured.** 
Such  is  the  histurian^s  Ptatemont ;  but, 
on  referring  to  the    charter,   nothing 
whatever  of    this    sort  can   be    found 
in  it.     Fn^m  the  liberty  assured  to  all 
the   king*s  English   subjects,    of  end- 
graling  to  ^laryland,  an  express  excep- 
tion is  made  of  **  such  to  whom  it  shall 
Ik*  expressly  forbidden ;"  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  hint,  anywhere  in  the  charter, 
of  anything  like  toleration  or  freedon 
in  religion.     So  far  fn^m  it,  all  pli&rcs 
of  worship  art*  requir»:'d  to  be  conse* 
crated  according  to  ••  the  ecclesiastical 
law  \.*i  England.**  and  their  erection  and 
the  patnmage  and  advowson  of  them 
are   among  the   rights   s^tecially    cun- 
ferred  upon  the  proprietary,  whUe  both 
he  and  the  asses:bly  are  expressly  re- 
stricted from  making  any  ordinances 
or  enacting   a!iy  laws  ••repo^nnt   or 
cimtrar}'   to**   the  laws    of    England; 
which  certainly  would  ha^-e  been   the 
case,  at  tlie  time  the  charter  was  grant- 
ed, OS  to  any  attempt  to  legalise  any 
fi>rm  of  religious  worship  other  thaa 
that  of  the  church  ef  England.     L^ird 
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Baltimof^i  no  d^ubt,  inteiidi^d^And  that 
WDii  to  have  been  tho  furthest  that  be 

'  went^to  sec  tire  to  such  Catholics  as 
emigrati^i]   to   Maryland  the  quiet  en* 

I  joyniciit  of  tbeir  religious  opinions  and 
irnrship;  but  there  wha  no  such  pm- 
Ti:&iiiij  iD^ortei]  io  tlie  cbartpr,  as  the 
Catholics  found  to  their  s^irrow,  when 
the  time  cmnpf  a^  it  afterwards  did,  for 

I  duftedug  penal  laws  against  them :  nor 

i  — 'Oonsidering  the  ^^^  prpjudloeii  af 
til©  English  people,  even  if  hid  own 
IMittscience  wonld  Imye  allowed  it,  which 
is  qut^tionable — wootd  the  king  have 
^ftred  to  set  bts  seal  to  sn  instTumont 
lin  which  the  toleration  of  the  Catholic 
T^ligion  was  seeurcd,  even  by  iinpHca- 
^on*  and,  much  le^js  in  express  terms. 
The  first  colony  arrived  in  Maryland 
in  the  spring  of  1634*  The  governor 
and  counselors  were  Calholic!**  The 
pnneipal  adventurers  were  Catholic  ^n^ 
tlomen  of  Fome  means-  Th©  laboring 
portion  of  tlie  colontsts  were  indented 
pen'iintSi  among  whom  were  many  Pro- 
tetstaots.  The  Catholics  had  a  priest 
with  them,  and,  no  doubts  enjoyed  thc^ 
full  eiercise  of  their  religion.  Indeed, 
they  occasioned  not  a  little  alarm  and 
di«^gn.^t  in  Puritan  Mai?sachu setts,  by 
**  setting  up  mass  openly,"  A  like  llb^ 
crty  appears  to  have  been  practicnlly 
enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
colonists.  An  early  proclamation  or 
ordinance  of  the  governor,  ba.'^ed  upon 
a  limited  power  of  legislating  in  that 
way,  conferred  hy  the  charter  upon  the 
proprifitary,  prohibited  **  all  unscasoo- 
able  disputations  in  point  of  religion » 
tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
^ieace  and  quiet  of  the  colony,  and  to 
the  opening  of  faction  in  religion  ;'^  and 
wo  know  that  at  least  one  Catholic  pro- 
j»rietor  was  early  fined,  undpr  this  ordi* 
nance,  for  attempting  to  meddle  with 
the  devotions  af  one  of  his  Protestant 
servftnts. 

Now,  as  Koger  Willi  am  fs.  as  we  shall 
pfi»i<*ntl^  see,  did  not  e^tabli-sh  himself 
«t  Providence  till  tho  i^pring  of  1636 — 
two  years  after  the  planting  of  fhi? 
Maryland  colony  at  St.  Mary's — and  as 
tlie  writt4>n  agreement  of  Williams's 
ord<njist'*  (the  original  constitutioii  of 
the  Providence  Plantations),  to  submit 
'*  only  in  clml  things**  to  such  orders  as 
the  •*  majoF  part  should  enact,'*  was  not 
entered  into  until  the  autumn  of  IfiSS, 
il  is  plain  that  Maryland  was  the  first 
Amenoan  colony  in  which  a  certain  de- 
gree of  toleration  in  religions  matters 


wns  practicallv  realixed.  But  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  very  narrow  oad 
limited  extent  of  that  toleration,  c<iin- 
pared  with  the  full  liberty  soon  uHer 
established  in  Rh«»de  l:5lnnd  ;  when  wn 
notice  the  very  isborl  period  fi"»r  which 
even  this  limited  toleration  ciisted  ;  and 
taking  into  account,  also,  the  fact,  that 
it  owed  its  existence  while  it  lasted, 
not  to  the  eolonists,  but  to  the  proprie- 
tary; looking  at  the  matter  in  these 
lights,  tlie  superior  claims  of  Rhoda 
Island  will  be  equally  evident. 

Owing  to  a  dispute  which  aro*o  be- 
tween Lord  Bfdtimore  and  the  Assem- 
bly, on  the  question  to  whom,  under 
the  charter,  the  right  belonged  of  pro- 
posing laws,  no  legislation  for  the  colony 
received  the  aanctiDn  of  that  l>ody  till 
1639.  It  was  then  provided,  along  with 
other  fundamental  regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  justice,  the  punishment 
of  offenses^  the  pajTnent  of  debts,  and 
the  like,  that  **  holy  church,  within  the 
province,  shall  have  all  her  rights  and 
liberties.'*  In  tlius  copying  the  phrase- 
ology of  Magna  Charta,  tho  questinn 
which  church  (that  of  England  or  of 
Rome)  was,  under  the  name  of  a  "  holy 
church,'*  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges thereto  appertaining,  wa;^  <juitie 
dextrously  evaded.  But  however  that 
point  might  l>e  decided,  little  hope  w«b 
left  for  li»e  Puritan  dissenters,  ot  whom 
both  of  tbewG  churches  were  equally 
intolerant;  and  perhaps  tliis  en actra eat 
may  bo  regarded  as  a  sortof  comprnmi*© 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  church 
of  England  men,  while  they  tolerated 
each  other,  to  put  down,  or,  ratl^er,  to 
keep  out  ihe  troublesome  and  nnensy 
Pnnton  noncon^rmists,  who  bad  already 
began  to  make  their  appearanea  in  Yir- 
ginia,  whence  it  was  thought  nc€e«saij 
to  eipel  them,  two  or  tliree  years  later, 
under  a  law  expressly  enacted  for  that 
purpose.  But,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  aims  of  the  Assembly,  the 
pniprieiary  still  persereied  in  tiie  policy 
with  w  hie  It  he  had  set  out — that  of  pre- 
vf-ntiug,  as  far  as  possible,  any  religious 
disputes    or    agitation,  by  which    the 

ntico  aitd  progress  of  his  colony  might 
disturbed*  He  judged  it  necrs^nry^ 
however,  to  conform  to  the  cbfluged 
state  of  feeling  in  England;  and  the 
Puffttm  jmrty  there  having  triumphed 
over  the  king,  the  colony  c-^'--'^  ^^^  hnve 
a  Cftfliolic  governor — th^  iriir 

conferred  by  liord  Baltiui'  : .     : 
William  Stone,  of  Virginia,  a 
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Frote stunt  ninl  PiirKiimentiirlDii*  Tli© 
©fticeB  of  *'nmHh^r-miit?ter  general*'  and 
of  *^  spcrftHrj'*  were  also  wnferreil  upon 
ProtosfcaiUs,  whu  bad  likewise  a  majori- 
ty in  tho  coutjcilj  and  porbap;^  also,  by 
thLi  time  J  a  majtirky  of  the  eolrjiiiati?. 
For  the  protection,  however,  of  the 
Catholic  settlers^  rm  oath  was;  required 
df  the  govenior»  not  t«  molost  or  dis- 
oonnteniitice,  on  religiona  f^roundsi,  any 
person  in  tlie  province  professing  hi  be- 
UDvo  in  JesuB  ChriatT  and^  in  particulart 
any  lloman  Catholic;  nor  to  mnke  any 
diference,  on  thai  flcore^  in  appoint- 
menis  to  office.  The  policy  of  the 
proprietary*  and  the  limited  extent  to 
which  he  curried  his  ideas  of  reUgions 
liberty,  an?  more  precisely  indicated  in 
the  aomewhat  overiaudt?d  **  law  concern- 
ing reli^on*'— often  representee]  as  the 
■corner- a  tone  of  toleration  in  America — 
whieh  bo  sent  out  the  next  year  (11>40), 
engrossed  on  parch  men  t,  and  to  Tvliicb 
the  Aasembiy  gave  its  assent.  Thiss  act 
boginSi  in  no  very  tolerant  apirit,  wit!i 
eiiM£ting  death  and  forfeiture  of  hmd 
■ltd  goodsT  OS  the  punishment  «f  bias* 
jihemera  and  denlers  of  the  doctrine  of 
tho  trinity.  It  next  deuomrcefi  finci 
whippiug,  and»  for  the  third  offensei 
baniahment,  as  penoltiea  for  the  ntter* 
ance  of  reproachftil  apeeches  against 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  holy  upostlcft 
■and  evangelists.  The  third  section  ap- 
points fine  I  and,  if  that  were  not  paid, 
whipping  and  a  public  apology,  as  pun- 
inhmentd  for  applying  to  any  person  any 
reprcmchfui  name*  or  any  name  in  a  ^c^- 
proachful  manner  **  relating  to  matterB 
of  rt^ligionJ^  Similar  penalties  are  also 
imposed  on  profanera  of  the  Lord^s  day* 
After  this  comes  the  famous  section,  tbo 
ouljf  one  usnally  quoted,  which,  after 
aottin^  fortli  that  **  the  enforcing  tho 
•ouscience,  in  matters  of  religion,  hath 
frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  ciaiiger*Jiis 
oonseqneuco  in  tliose  oommonwealthH 
where  it  has  been  practiced,*'  proceeds 
to  enact,  **  for  the  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  govemment  of  the  pro- 
Tince,"  iu  the  terms  of  tho  oath  already 
imposed  on  the  goTcmor,  that  no 
peraun»  profesaing  to  beheve  in  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  be  molested  or  disco un* 
touanced  on  account  of  his  religion, 
nor  interrupted  iu  tho  free  exercise  of 
it,  under  penalty  of  fine  aud  imprison- 
ment. 

In  tbas  attempting  to  secure  the  equal 
rights  of  the  Catholics ^  Lord  BuJtimore, 
m  much,  wo  may  beljtsve,  from  necessi- 


ty as  choice,  allowed  a  wide  sweep  to 
Purittin  dissent,  to  which  reoeut  eTents 
m  England  had  given  a  powerful  mux* 
pulse— Cromwell  and  the  Independents 
being  already  triumphant.  Ho  even  re- 
ceivifd  into  the  colony  a  body  of  Puri- 
tan dissenters  recently  oxpclled  from 
Virginia  by  Governor  Berkeley,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  on  a  plautation 
which  they  called  Providence,  liear 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Anaapoliik| 
tho  first  settlement  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province.  Nor  was  it  long  bo- 
fore  these  Virginia  Puritans,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  tho  growth  of  and- church 
feeling  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
colony,  put  themselyes  forward  for  the 
overturn  of  Lord  Baltimore*i  scheme 
of  toleration;  in  which  object,  by  the 
countenanco  aud  support  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  by  that  time  at 
the  head  of  affiiirs  iu  Virginiai  they  had 
a  temporary  success,  Stoi)^  was  de- 
posed from  oflice ;  a  new  governor  and 
council  wero  appointed,  and  a  new 
Assembly  (in  H554)  expressly  excluded 
**  papists  and  prelntjste'*  from  tho  bene- 
fit of  tho  act  of  toleration.  A  civil 
war  followed,  between  the  Catholic  and 
Fun  tun  settlers,  not  without  bloodshed- 
The  Catholici!  were  beaten,  the  triumph- 
ant Protestants  put  four  of  their  captured 
opponents  to  death,  and  proceeded  to 
seijueBtrate  the  estates  of  the  others.  The 
Catholics  subsequently  recovered  their 
courage,  aud  reestablished  Lord  Baltic 
moro'e  authority  at  St.  Mary 'a ;  but  An* 
tiapolis  and  the  northern  portion  of  tb© 
province  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Pu- 
ritan administration,  of  which  Aunapolis 
bad  been  made  the  seat. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  IL  re- 
stored also  the  autliority  of  Lord  Balti- 
more over  his  entire  province,  aud  by 
the  efiect  of  that  chauge,  the  former 
toleration  act  again  came  into  forc«. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  terms,  the  Quakers  werw 
not  suffered  to  take  any  advantage  of  it. 
They  became,  in  Maryland,  a**  in  every 
other  Anglo-American  colony,  Rhode 
Idand  ahne  ercepted,  the  onjects  of 
legislative  vengeance.  By  an  tiet  of 
the  Maryland  Assembly,  preachers  of 
that  sect  were  to  be  apprehended  and 
whipped  "aj?  vagabonds  who  dissuado 
the  people  from  camph^ing  with  military 
discipline!  from  holding  offices,  giviug 
testimony,  and  serving  aa  juron^,"  It 
h  insisted,  however,  by  some  of  tlio  ro- 
cent  writers  on  tho   hiattiry  of  Mmfy- 
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land,  tliat  this  aot  wiia  seldom  or  never 
put  ill  I'xweutbn. 

Ai^  the  populution  r>f  tho  province  in- 
croased,  tlie  propondtfvaTice  of  the  Fro- 
testants  over  tKo  Catliolici  becmi^c  still 
more  di^ciaivD.  The  Puritan  dissenters 
l^rrftduiillv  drct^iped  their  antipathy  to 
tiie  church  of  Engl  audi  iut*j  wfuch, 
thiingh  as  jet  thore  was  no  regular  es- 
tahUi+hment,  they  heeauie  mostly  ab- 
eurbfd.  But  thdr  hatred  af  Catholic- 
ism did  not  diniim*h,and  th*nrdii?conteMt 
ugaiusjtthe  Cath^3lic  pmprietury  evinced 
itself  in  repeated  outbreaks.  At  last 
mm&  xhii  Enghsh  rovolution.  of  which 
advtmtagR  wa^  taken  agaiu  Ui  sot  aside 
the  prt^prietory  government ;  mid  though 
tht?  iiiiltimore  family  rt^talned  their 
prv»p<*rty  in  the  province,  the  prLipriehi* 
ry  adiniuistration  wa^onlyreestabli3?hed« 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  yenrSi  by  tlie 
adojition,  on  the  part  of  the  fourth  Lord 
BnltioTore,  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Mu  ail  while,  the  limited  Jfys^ti^m  of  tolo- 
ratiuiit  iuiroduccd  by  tho  f^econd  Lord 
Baltimore,  had  been  totally  M^t  aside  \ 
nor  wsLi  itj  m  long  oa  thi>  proprietary 
goverament  lasted,  ever  o^in  rf*65?tab- 
Wished.  It  was  from  the  Ijcginning  an 
ejttKie  in  the  colony »  the  plan  of  the 
second  Lord  Baltimore  and  not  of  the 
ooloaissts  themiselvi:>s,  and  tlicr(.*fore  lack- 
ing tmy  Koiid  basis  to  stand  npou.  Que 
of  the  itrst  acts  of  tho  new  Protestant 
HUtlmrities,  which  aFsurned  thi^  govc^ru- 
nient  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary, 
wa.-i  to  divide  the  colony  into  pariBheSj 
and  lo  create  a  regular  eecletiiastical 
etittiblishmeut,  after  tho  model  of  the 
eh  a  re  h  of  England,  supported  by  taxes 
which  all  were  obliged  ty  pay.  Indeed, 
the  descendants  and  succeasors  of  the 
old  Puritans,  who  had  put  prelacy  and 
papacy  into  the  same  category,  had 
now  become  aueh  strict  churehmen, 
that  it  was  only  with  much  ado,  and  by 
ret^eated  refus^ds  to  sanctiiai,  on  any 
olhi^r  terms,  their  church  ej^tablishment, 
that  the  Assembly  was  persuaded,  by 
the  minLsiers  of  AVilliam  IIL,  to  intro- 
duce a  clause,  grim  ting  toleration  to 
Pi*ott*fttant  dissenters  J  As  to  the  unfor- 
ttniate  Catholics,  they  were  freely  de- 
livered over  to  sectarian  veogeanoe, 
embodied  under  the  form  of  law.  Most 
of  tho  enactments  reported  to  in  Ire- 
land* to  put  down  the  Catholics,  were 
i  mi  tilted  iti  ^laryland,  without  any  of 
tht*  escuses  of  political  danger  which 
the  Irish  parliament  might  urgt*,  as  the 
CnthoUea  m  Maryland  were  too  few  to 


be  in  the  glightcat  degree  formidable, 
Tho  more  severe  of  these  enactments 
were  speedily  repealed,  or  modified; 
bm  the  Catholics  «til]  remained  diijf ran- 
ch ised  till  after  the  Revolutiou. 

Uuder  tho  state  constitution,  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland  were  adaiitted 
to  u  political  equality  with  the  Protest- 
anU ;  but  the  idea  of  full  freedom  of 
opinion,  on  religious  matters,  wa^j  very 
slowly  recognized.  It  is  ft  curious  facti 
that  although  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  State*  expn^ssly  prohibits  religi- 
ous test!*,  yet  that,  under  im  old  law  of 
Maryland,  still  in  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  though  repealed  as  to  Ma- 
ryland itself,  no  portion  is  admitted  to 
practice  as  an  attorney  or  couimelor  in 
any  of  the  courts  <*f  law  of  tiie  Dlstrioti 
who  doejs  not  first  profi*ss  his  faith,  un- 
der oath,  in  the  Christian  reUgiou. 

Having  thua  sketched  the  history  of 
religious  toleration  in  Marylmidi  we  turn 
now  to  t!io  colony  of  Rhode  Island* 

The  history  of  Roger  Williams,  the 
father  and  founder  of  Providence  Phnit- 
iitions,  js  pretty  familiarly  known. 
Born  in  Walesi  and^  as  well  as  Calvert, 
educated  at  Uie  university  of  Oxford,  he 
t«)ok  orders  in  the  English  Church ;  but 
his  Purittm  and  nonoonformijjt  opiniona 
dmve  him,  at  tho  ago  of  thirty -two,  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  then  newly-planted 
colony  of  Massaehusett:?,  where  ho  ar- 
rived early  in  163L  The  church  at 
Solenx  wished  tt>  receive  him  as  successor 
to  one  of  their  teachers,  who  had  died ; 
but,  anient  and  vehement,  and  a  decided 
ftepamtist,  not  heKitatiugto  stigmatize  the 
church  of  England  as  an ti- Christ,  he 
was  t<JO  buld  aiid  out#pc»ken  to  suit  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
who  had  not  yet  quite  made  up  their 
minds  ui  to  the  Christian  or  an ti- Chris- 
tian character  of  the  church  of  England 
and  their  own  relation  to  it*  The  magis- 
trates having  interfered  to  prevent  hi» 
reception  by  die  8alem  church,  us  a 
teacher,  Williams  retirt^d  to  tlie  c^dony 
of  Plymouth,  where  no  such  doubts  pre- 
vailed, mid  where  he  **  exerciscul  by  way 
of  prophecy,*'  that  is,  as  a  lay  erbortcr 
in  contradistinction  to  an  ordained 
teacher.  Two  years  after,  in  163;j,lmro- 
turned  again  to  Salem,  and  tlie  minister 
of  that  ohuroh  having  died,  by  a  sort  of 
surprise  upon  the  magistrates  and  the 
other  ehuFohes,  he  was  elected  its  lole 
t4>acher  and  pastor.  But  Williauui 
was  too  Btrongly  inclined  to  entertain 
opinians  of  his  own,   and  to  o^cpresa 
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them,  too,  to  \h^  pcact>ablj  in  Mas^sa- 
chusett^— a  very  ditiTerout  place  tlii^ii 
from  what  it  h  now.  Already  ln.^fofe 
hie  doclbii  lis  pastor  of  the  Suleni 
cjhurcb,  bp  had  gut  biaiaelf  inki  trouble, 
A  law  having  been  nuactedt  to  compel 
attend  an  CO  Upon  pubho  worship  accord- 
ing to  t  ho  forms*  and  doctrines  upp roved 
by  i]w  Slusanclittsettsi  churches^ the  only 
one*t,  in€ie*?d»  rillowi?d  in  the  colony — 
Williams  had  avowed  liiu  oppossition  to 
it  Thh  wai*  the  occasion  upon  which 
be  fir  is  t  announced,  or,  at  least,  dUtiuct- 
ly  proclaimed,  hta  famous  doctrine  of 
*'  Boul-Iiberty/^  aflervvardB  ingrafted 
into  the  policy  of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  ho  becMnc  tlie  father  and  founder. 
This  diJCttinc  of**  »oul-libert)'^'  went  tho 
ontira  length  of  t!io  modern  do et fine 
of  religiouii  freedom^ Jidccd,  cuii^ider- 
nbly  further  than  most  of  the  modem 
American  iidvoctvtcs  i^f  that  doctrine  nr& 
inclined  to  go — for  Williim*a  bidd  to  the 
perfoct  rigbt  of  every  man  to  entertain 
and  to  eipresa  his  own  opinions  on  re- 
li|^iou9  snbjccta,  however  diverse  from 
those  of  his  ncIghborii»  while  he  denied 
tlie  autliority  of  govenimcnts  to  legtalato 
at  till  touching  ""*  breaches  tif  tb©  firit 
table/'  that  Ut  on  questions  of  reH^iona 
belief  and  worship.  Tht8  was  an  idea, 
at  that  timo^  novel,  and  especially  dis- 
tasteful in  Massachusetts r  tho  whole 
social  ijiysteui  <>f  whicU  was  founded  on 
the  theoc ratio  idea  of  making  the  atate 
entirely  subaervleot  to  the  interests  of 
a  Particular  cliurch-organization.  As 
WillianiH,  in  spite  of  all  effort^t  refused 
to  retraeti  be  wvl^  linally  banished  ;  and 
the  ruaior  spreading,  that  be  intended  to 
found  an  Independent  colony  of  bisown^ 
be  only  escaped  tranj^portatlon  to  Eng- 
land by  flying  to  the  woods  in  tlie  riepih 
of  winter.  After  four tof^n  weeks*  wander* 
iugs,  without  a  guide,  with  no  fijied 
lodging,  and  with  scanty  fooil*  he  found 
rtjfuge  and  hospitality  with  Atui^sasoit, 
the  chief  of  tho  Wmnpauoags^  whom  he 
bad  known  while  at  Plymouth,  Not 
long  after,  under  a  grant  from  CationicuH, 
tiie  chief  of  the  Narragansettj*,  be  com- 
meneed,  with  fivf  Citrnpanions?*  the  set- 
tlement  of  Frt>vidence,  at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  ba3%  and  out  of  thejuriis- 
diction  of  either  Ma^^i^aehu setts  or  Tly* 
mouth.  By  the  resort  of  many  from 
MassiicbusettB,  particularly  those  In- 
ciini*d  to  anabaptist  opinioti^i  tlili  aettlc- 
inetii  rapidJy  in  creased ;  and  two  yoars 


after,   in   1638»   a  mutual  **  coveuant*^ 
was  entered  into  by  the  settlers,  to  kuI 
mit.  but  *'  only  in  civil  thing^t"  to  tb 
decision  of  the  majority — tlie  full  exer 
cise  of  "  soul-liberty"  being   thus  ro- 
aerved  to  the  citizens  individually. 

AlM)ut  the  Hame  time,  the  socond  o: 
tho  germ 3,  from  which  the  present  stati 
of  Rhode  Island  grew,  was  planted, 
the  northern  end  of  that  ishmd  which 
now  gives  a  name  to  the  whole  stfttc. 
This  settlement  was  crdled  Portimoutl^  ; 
and  from  it,  at  tho  southern  end  i»f  the 
inland,  an  offset  soon  sprung,  tho  bettei 
known  and  BtiH  famous  and  nuieb  fro 
quented  town  of  Newport,    Those  set 
thus  consisted  of  persons  driven  from 
Massacbn.setts*  in  con  sequence  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  views  &H  forth  by  tlio 
famoui^  Mrs.  Hutebinson.    But,  thougl 
inehned  to  insist  upon  a  certain  degree 
tjf  religious  liberty^  at  least,  for  them< 
selves*  they  do  not  appear  to  Imvrs  bin^o, 
at  this  time,  quite  inclined  to  go  the  full 
length  of  Williams's  doctrine,     Somo, 
even,  of  the  settlers  at  Providence,  unwill- 
ing to  die  w  to  others  what  they  clainieij 
for  themselves,  and  seized  with  a  Ion  gin 
for  tho  fle^h-pots  of  Egypt,  opened 
correspondence  with  Slassachusetts^ 
acknowledged  a  sort  of  ullegittnco  to  il 
which  proved  very  embarrassing  to  thi 
friend;*  of  entire  religious  freedom 

The  third  of  the  independent  settle- 
ments, from  the  union  of  which  sprai 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  was  founder 
Home  year«  later,  at  Warvsick,  on  tin 
west  ebore  of  Narragansett  bay,  hy 
Bamuel  Gorton,  a  great  enthusiast,  who, 
as  be  exercised  it  nimaelfi  seems  to  bnva 
been  willing  to  extend  to  others  tiio  full 
right  of  Boul-liberty* 

These  throe  settlements  of  reli|jiouji 
Hberthies  were  regarded  with  great  jei  * 
ousy  by  the  magistrates  of  Moiisaehu' 
setts,  who  made  repeated  efforts,  som< 
of  tbcm  quite  unsurpassed  by  any 
our  modern  attempts  at  **  extending  the 
area  of  liberty,"  to  bring  thnm  witiun 
her  jurisdiction  and  under  the  light  of 
her  pospeL 

Alaiined  at  this  eucroficblug  dlsposi* 
tlon,  and  at  the  pretensions^  set  up  by 
Massachusetts  to  a  part  of  this  territory, 
as  belonginr;  to  her,  and  to  anotbor 
parti  as  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  Fly< 
mouth,  then  a  ^parato  cojouvt  Roj 
Wiliittms  proceeded  to  England, 
way  of  How  Amiterdam*  (as  ho  did  nol 
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darn  to  attem[ii  to  m\[  frnvn  Do&toii)(  to 
■olicit,  fi'om  tlie  parliameiitur/  loaders 
no>v  ftl  the  Ivoad  of  affrtir^t  n  charter, 
whith  might  secure  to  hb  pnitii'mf^nt,  as 
wuJI  ti"i  the  others,  the  right  nf  stOf- 
goverutneut,  Qiid  nflTord  a  Bafi>;^ttavd 
ugahjsst  the  pretenrtiunj  to  jurii^ilu^tioti 
sot  up  bj  5hi:?jstiehti,^ett3  and  I'ly- 
moutti.  Nor  was  hia  di^pftrturo  lUiy 
too  tNirly,  Very  shortly  afterwardii, 
Miis^nchiisetts,  umW color  of  mi  Indian 
title*  proce<?ded  to  cxtc*iid  her  jumdic- 
tiott  over  Warwif^k  by  force,  aail  to 
Jirrest  and  seatenco  Gorton  and  eevend 
of  his  fwniipanion^  to  Leavy  punishinenbi, 
upon  the  charge  of  Wing  **  b!u}5pliemous 
eueniiea  of  true  religion  and  civil  goveru- 
menL"  A  nmjority  of  the  ma:,^ir>tratOii, 
seconded  by  tho  nniustcri?,  wished  to 
put  them  to  death  ;  but  the  deputies,  or 
n^pree*eutatives  of  the  town 5,  would  not 
agree  to  that,  and  bard  labor  in  chains  was 
#iol>stJtutod  for  it.  During  William ?«'?* 
Bfaiy  in  England,  ho  publisht'd,  besidea 
luN  *■  Kfytothe  Ltin^uage of  Amerie^k*' 
**  The  Blotjdy  Teuent  of  Persecution 
for  the  Cause  of  Conscienoe*^— un  ox- 
po.«iition  of  his  doctrine  of  soul -liberty — 
11  doctrine  which  found  good  acceptance 
in  England  with  the  growinpf  sect  of  In- 
depcndenti!,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
hite  gi^vernor  of  MassachuaetL^^  and  now 
high  in  office  under  the  piirli amenta,  was 
a  dif^tinguished  leader*  To  this  trentise* 
which  was  nu  answer  to  a  lei  If  r  <»f  the 
famous  Cotton,  ono  of  the  ininif?ters  of 
ttie  tJositon  church,  on  the  power  of  the 
majEjistrate  in  matt  erg  of  religioUt  Cotton 
replied  in  "  The  Blood}*  Tencnt  washed 
aitd  made  white  in  thf*  blood  of  the 
Laijil),'*  to  which  WiUiams,  on  a  siib,^e* 
quent  visit  to  England,  rejoin edi  in  a 
HOcond  treatise,  entitled  *•  The  Bloody 
Ten  en  t  yet  more  Bloody  from  Mr.  Cot- 
toi  J  '^  at  tern  pts  to  wash  i  t  whi  Ce  / '  F  rom 
the  commiasioiieri  app(di»tcd  by  the 
pnrllainent,  now  engaged  in  war  with  the 
king,  to  (Superintend  the  a^airs  of  the 
odonies,  WilliaTna  obtained  a  charter, 
dated  March  14,  1644,  under  wluoh 
were  Included  the  shores  and  It^hmds  of 
Niirragunsett  bay,  extending  from  the 
boundaries  of  Ma.^s^acha'^ett^  and  Plv- 
mouth,  on  the  iioith  and  oa.^t,  to  tKo 
Pc^quod  country  on  tho  ?outh  and  west, 
to   oe    known   u»    Fro  vide  nco   Planta- 


tion b,  wiili  authority  to  tho  inbabitanta 
to  **  rule  lliem selves*'  as  thf^y  i^hoald 
find  mo,st  suitable.  This  charter,  unlike 
all  former  inistrumf-nts  of  the  mit^  made 
no  allusion  t*  re!igif>n,  but  authorized  a 
civil  goyernment  only. 

With  this  charter  Williams  returned 
to  Providence,  landing  at  Boston  under 
cover  of  a  letter  of  fcafe-conduct  from 
several  Influontial  memViers  of  Parlia- 
ment, But  though  received  by  Ins  fel- 
low-colonists  of  Rhode  Island  with  great 
rejoicings,  and  escorted  from  Seconk  to 
Providence  by  fourteen  boats,  tho  or- 
ganization of  a  government  under  th» 
charter  did  not  prove  so  easy  a  matter. 
Masaachusetts  fltill  clainied  the  territory 
of  Warwick,  while  pretenstona  were  put 
forward,  on  the  part  of  Plymouth,  to 
Providence  and  the  i. "glands.  There  wm 
also  mime  lack  of  cordiality  between  the 
settlers  at  Newport  and  those  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Providence.  At  Icngtii, 
however,  these  obstacles  were  overcom©, 
and.  in  the  spring  of  1647— at  the  veiy 
moment,  as  it  happened,  that  Massa* 
chui^ott^  was  engaged  in  very  high- 
handed measures  tor  the  suppression  of 
cirit  and  religious  freedom— a  govern- 
ment  was  organised,  embracing  all  the 
settled  districts  of  the  present  etate  of 
It  bode  Island ;  and  uo  sooner  wa»  this 
done  tlian  a  body  of  lawa  was  enacted — 
the  baiiis  of  the  existing  code  of  that 
state.  In  this  code,  of  two  years'  earlier 
dato  than  the  famous  act  of  Mary  land 
concerning  religion,  WiUiams's  doctrine 
of  Boul-Hocrty  was  adopted,  without 
any  limitation*  No  mention  was  madei 
in  the  code,  of  religion,  nor  was  any 
jurisdiction  attempted  to  be  exercised 
respecting  religious  belief  or  worship — 
the  first  formal  and  legal  establish menl 
of  foil  religioui*  liberty  ever  promulgated, 
and  exceeding  that  which  exists  at  thim 
moment  under  the  laws  of  any  state  of 
this  Union,  It  may  be  noted,  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  that,  by  the  same 
code,  the  government  of  tno  newly-in- 
stituted colony  was  declared  to  bo 
**democratical,'* 

Tho  magistrates,  minlstersi,  and 
church  members  of  MasBachu setts — 
^nd  only  church  members  could  rota 
tljere-^tliough  obliged  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain respect  to  the  parliamentary  chai^ 


i\iy;ilivi(fl  from  (ho  eonsifry  firuand,  cnmiK'lled  to  peek  rcfngu  frniu  tlie  ladiaQB,  with  whom  a  war 
|ja4  br-titt  ttrifirlvlHcrdly  pruvukeiJ.  "  Mine  cyH4,"  wreto  Kogor  WlliioiuB,  **«aw  tlie  ttamefl  of  tbeir 
jowitt,  tliQ  friirlLiU  and  hJirricM  uf  men,  womea,  iiuU  chDdreUp  aud  thi^  proa^at  removiil  of  all  ihnSt 
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ter  which  Wlllinmft  liad  ohtflmed,  were 
no  bt'tU-r  Hiitiisttiiii  than  before  ivith 
the  due  trine  of  souMibf^rtyi  tind  no 
pajns  were  spRred  to  distract  and  br(»ak 
nptbi^  newlj-cimtitituted  comiijonweallli. 
Tbe  Indians  were  instigated  figftinst  it 
^80^  at  leaatj  the  Rhode  I^^landers  al- 
leged —  and  do  mc' Stic  discords  and 
jealousies  wen*  so  fluccessfudy  foment- 
ed, that  a  temporary  disruption  took 
pk<:p  between  tho  island- settlers  and 
tbo.se  on  tUt^  tnniu*land,  Cnddingtou^  a 
principal  tnnn  nt  Portsmouth*  obtained 
fn>m  the  Eugli.ilr  coundl  of  state^ — 
though  without  the  privity,  it  wouM 
eeenit  at  all  eventsi  without  the  consent » 
of  a  coiK^ritlfimble  number  of  his  com- 
patriots— a  coinmigtiionH,  by  which  h© 
was  appointed  governor  for  life  of  the 
bl  and  -so  ttie  men  ts .  Top  roc  u  re  th  e  re  - 
vocation  of  this  commission  and  further 
protection  ogaiiiat  the  boj*tile  machlna- 
tdona  of  5Ia^saohu^etta,  Willbims  again 
proceeded  to  England,  accompanied, 
tUifl  tijne,  by  John  Ukrke,  ako  a  refugee 
from  Massachusetts— a  physician  by 
profesgion-^me  of  the  founders  and 
pri  ncip  al  i  ah  abi  ta  u  ts  of  N  c wpo  rt-  N  o  t 
allowed  to  embark  at  Boston,  whero 
Clarke  hud  recently  received  aomo  very 
liarsh  treatment— being  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  havtug  prcBumed  to  give  an 
eihortationt  on  a  Sunday,  in  a  private 
housct  with  hi  the  jurirtdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts— they  trailed  from  New  Am- 
Bterdam,  iis  Williams  had  done  on  \m 
former  voyage.  Coddin^ton's  commis- 
eion  was  vacated,  and  WiUiamai  return- 
ing in  1G53,  Bucceeded,  though  not 
witliout  much  ado,  in  reconciling  all 
differences,  and  in  reuniting  the  several 
aettlument"*  under  the  charter^ — be  biai- 
aolf  being  chosen  the  governor. 

It  waa  not  long  before  the  faith- 
fulness of  Williams's  colony  to  the 
principle  of  religiousi  liberty  wiis  put  to 
a  new  and  severe  trial,  their  adherence 
to  itt  under  which,  in  spito  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  other  New  England  colo- 
nies, exposed  them  to  new  tlir^ats  and 
new  dangers. 

The  arrival,  in  165C,  of  Quaker 
pteachera  in  America,  produced  no 
Uttle  alarm  there ;  hardly  less,  indeed, 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  than  in  the 
New  LngJand  colonies.  Special  laws 
for  their  restraint  and  pumsiment  were 
enacted,  as  well  in  Virginia  as  in  Mussa- 
chusetLs,  Plymouth,  and  the  two  Con- 
u^ctiout  jurisdiction?.  Even  in  New 
Neiijerlaud,  wbiehj  scarcely  less  than 


Rhode  Island  itself,  had  been  a  place  q1 
refuge  for  Baptists  and  other  rehgiou! 
refugees  from  Hew  England,  no  favor 
was  extended  to  the  Quakers ;  and  iho 
ftame,  as  wo  have   already  mentioned, 
was  the  case  even  in  ^faryland,  notwiih 
standing  the  reijstabli&hmenl  there  of 
the  old  proprietory  system  of  toh^nitiori, 
To  Rhode  Island  belongs  the  exclusiivi 
honor  of  not  having  joined,    oither  b^ 
word  or  deed,  in  this  persecution  ;  au* 
thatt  too,  notwithstanding  gome  pretty 
stringent  attempts  to  oblige  her  to  c*»m( 
into  iL     There  existed,  at  that  iimo,  f 
union  of  the  other  four  New  Eoghm 
colonies,  for  common  defense,  sustenta 
tion,    and    succor — a  union    to  which 
Rhode    Island,  on   account  of  her  ad* 
herenco  to  the  heretical  and  licentio 
doctrine,  as  it  was  then  esteemed 
BouMiherty,  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance.    The   commlssionerH,  two  from 
each  colony,  to  whom  were   uitrujated 
the  management  and  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  union,  addressed  au 
urgent  letter  to  the  authorities  of  Rbodi 
I  si  and  H  protesting  against  the  tolerati^ 
allowed,  in  that  eolony,  to  Quakers,  an 
intimating  thot  persistence  in  it  wouh 
bo  resented  by  a  total  nou-intercoiir 
At  a  subsequent  period*  the  Quakers 
made  a  good  many  c-on verts  in  Rhoi 
Island^  including  Coddington  aud  othi 
leading  men ;  but,  as  yet,  little  sympj 
thy  was  felt  there,  or,  at  least,  avowed, 
for  Quaker  opinions.     Williams  always 
remained  warmly  opposed  to  their  pi 
tensions  of  superior  reKgious  enlightei 
ment;  but  he,  and  those  who  thought 
wilh   him,  adhoredt  neverthekss,  with 
admirable  consistency,  to  their  grej 
principle  of  religious  liberty-     Wo  sa^ 
admirable,  bo  cause,  however  ready  lue 
are  to  claim  this  sort  of  liberty  ft 
themselves,  they  are,  oveii  to  tiiis  da^ 
very  little   disposed  to   extend  a  I'tki 
liberty  to  those  who  advocate  what  seei 
to  diem  false  and  pernicious  doctrines, 
A  second  and  i?tili  moro  ui'geat  ani 
threatening  application,  from  th©  c*iui' 
missi oners  for  the  United  Colonics  of 
New  England,  drew  out*  by  wav  of 
ply,  from  the  Rhode  leland  authoritiej 
some  sensible  observations,  which    e; 
perience,  in  all  such  cases,  serves  abi 
dantly  to  confirm.    "  To  those  phices, 
so  they  wrote,  **  whore  these   penpf 
{the  Quakers)  are  most  of  all  suffi 
to  declare  tli  em  selves  freely,  and  w 
openly  oppiised  by  argnmontA  in  dis 
course,  they  loa^t  desire  to  com©,  Burel 
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ih^y  delighted  to  h&  persecuted,  nnti  ure 
like  to  gain  more  adbcrc^nt.'S  hy  tht;  con- 
ceit of  tbeir  patieiit  sufferings  thfin  by 
eon  sent  to  ibeir  peraicioas  sayings." 
But  these  judidoas  refieetions  had  no 
w**ight  with  those  to  whom  they  wero 
iddiressed.  The  Quaker  perse cution^  u* 
is  well  known*  was  pushed*  in  Sf  rtssa- 
chusett.^T  oven  to  the  extremity  of  capi- 
tal punislunent.  The  resl*>ration  of 
Charlea  II,  checked  the  violence  of  these 
proceedingsf*  and,  at  the  E^amo  time*  it 
put  Khode  liiland  in  a  position  to  set  at 
deliauce  the  threats  aud  iittimldatious 
of  her  lifister  eolomes. 

When  Williams  last  returned  fmm 
England*  he  had  left  Clarke  behind  him, 
as  a  sort  of  agent,  to  watch  after  the 
interests  of  the  colony,  and  to  be  on  the 
■pot  to  conn teract  any  machinations  that 
might  be  attempted  against  it.  After 
the  restoration,  Clarke  condaued  to  act 
In  the  same  capacity ;  ajid*  by  dint  of 
much  aoUcitatioti*  he  E^ucceeded  at  last, 
by  the  favor  of  Clarendon^  in  oblalniug' 
from  Charles  II.  a  new  charter,  \n  which 
tlie  priacipleHj  not  of  toleration*  merely, 
bat  of  rehgrouii  freedom  and  equality, 
woA  distinctly  embodied.  Thi:?  c barter* 
which  bears  date  the  8th  of  July,  ItkxJ* 
|»rovides*  in  one  of  its  clau.se.s  "^^that 
no  person  witliin  the?  ftaid  colony  shall 
be  molesledf  punij^hed,  disquteted,  or 
called  in  qaestiou^  for  any  ditTtTenees 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion*  who 
does  not  actually  disturb  the  public 
peace'' — a  clausie  inserted,  as  the  charter 
pecitc+^,  nt  the  express  request  of  the  in- 
hat)itants,  who  had  declared,  in  their 
humble  addres=i  tti  the  king*  **  that  it  was 
mucli  in  their  hearts  {if  they  might  be 
permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  eiperi- 
tnent,  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state 
may  stand  and  best  be  maintained,  and 
that  among  EngUsh  aubjeeta,  with  a  full 
liberty  of  religious  ooncenjments.*'  This 
charter  of  Charles  1 1 .,  thus  granted  at  the 
special  request  of  the  colonists,  and  c*jn- 
€rmrng  their  origiaal  policy*  remained 
tbf*  fundamental  law  of  Rhode  Iskud* 
till  the  ad^jption  of  a  state  constitution 
in  1843;  which  constitution  embodies 
and  repeat*  the  prr>visiona  of  the  char- 
ter on  tlie  subject  of  reliptjos  liberty. 

But,  although  Rhode  Island*  by  the 
adoptioQ,  lis  one  of  its  earliest  funda- 
mental laws,  of  the  doctrine  of  soul-lib- 
erty, and  l^y  its  adherence  to  that  law, 
frtvpv  thnt  day  to  thia,  become  h  eu  tit  led 
to  a  degree  of  merit  far  beyond  any- 
^uQ  la  which  Maryland  can  lay  claim. 


yet  even  the  northern  oommonwealth — 
so  much  easier  m  it  to  promulgate  great 
priuciples  than  to  carry  themth0rongMjr 
mto  pructioe^ — hai*  not  wholly  escaped 
the  charge  of  religious  persccuttoo. 

The  laws  i*{  tliat  colony,  as  first  printr 
edt  subsequent  to  the  commencement 
*jf  the  eighteeDth  century,  eiclnded, 
from  the  privilege!?  of  freemen,  Roman 
Catholics  and  all  persons  not  profess- 
ing Christianity — Jews,  of  course,  in- 
cluded* When  this  exclusion  was  first 
introduced*  it  is  impossible  to  telL  It 
was  repealed  during  tlie  revolntionary 
war,  shortly  after  the  landing  at  New- 
port of  the  French  auxiliary  army.  Ita 
meoimiiitency  with  the  charter  is  palpa- 
ble enough  ;  but  whatever  speculative 
falling  away  it  may  evince  from  the 
original  doctrine  of  sou!4iberty,  it  never 
could  have  had  any  practical  operation, 
except  as  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
individuals. 

^eh  is  a  brief  hut  comprehensiYe 
statement  of  the  parts  taken^  respec- 
tively by  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and 
Rhode  Inland,  in  the  inauguration  and 
practical  e^rrjing  out  of  the  great 
American  idea  of  freedom  of  religions 
opinion* 

With  these  facts  before  him.  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  decide  on  the  jus- 
tice and  truth  of  some  of  the  assertions, 
by  ibe  recent  Marj-land  work,  referred 
to  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
—a  book*  by  tlie  way,  which*  though 
very  profuse  and  oven  superfluous  in 
range  of  speculation  and  displays  of 
antiquarian  knowledge,  going  back  even 
t«}  Mahomet,  as  a  man  greatly  to  be  ad- 
mired, makes  not  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as 
Roger  WilHftUis,  or  of  such  a  colony  as 
Providence  Plantations  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Of  the  assertions  to  which  we  re- 
fer, we  cite  tlie  following  as  a  »p^- 
men : 

**Ti>  tlio  legi&ltitiMff  of  1649  fnn^aains  the 
Jlnrj'lftnd  Aatcmbly  of  Ihnt  yoar)  waa  it  ^veu 
U>  ducltnrE«  ft  moca  hi^tior  Uuk— to  czocate  a 
mach  utibler  nuBaioa-^Cf?  inatifurait  a  muck 
fi-rfaltr  idtti  (L  iL,  tha  idea  af  religldas  free- 
doni)/' — p.  SL 

-  "  The  eftrlisit  policy  of  Jtmrlond  weu  in 
ttlriktHi^  cQuiroAt  urith  that  of  srrrjf  other  eifh- 
ny.  The  toleration,  which  prevaili'd  from  the 
first,  afld  fifleea  ycam  later  wna  formally  rati- 
fitHi  by  the  voice  of  Ihe  jsoople*  miifft,  therefore* 
bo  rciapded  oh  the  Uviag  embodimont  of  n 
mat  idea;  the  iutrodaotioa  of  a  uew  dement 
iuUt  ihe  civillzoliCKa  of  AnglO'Aaverioan  hu- 
manity ^  the  begiuniiir  of  aaolher  mOTemait 
lu  tbc'pnrgriefla  of  the  hmnaa  miud^**— jw  64» 

**  JjQt  n%A  the  ProtoBtaat  lu«toriaa  of  Ameri. 
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ca  give  grudgingly.  (The  oulhor  whom  wo 
<luoto  boasts  uimself,  by  llio  way,  as  inherit- 
ing •  a  pure  Protestant  blood— im  unbroken 
Protestant  faith,  through t  eight  gciieratione, 
from  the  ago  of  Elizabeth,'  p.  208.)  I^et  him 
testify  with  a  warm  heart,  and  pay,  with  glad- 
ness, the  tribute  so  richly  due  to  'the  memory 
of  our  early  forefatliera.  Let  their  deeds  be 
onAhrined  in  our  heart h,  and  their  names  bo 
repeated  in  our  houfitholds.  Let  tlicm  be  can- 
onized in  the  grateful  regardsof  the  American, 
and  handed  down,  through  the  lips  of  a  living 
tradition,  to  his  most  remote  posterity.  In  an 
age  of  cruelty,  like  true  men  with  heroic  hearts, 
they  fought  the^r«/  great  battle  of  religious 
liberty,  and  their  fame,  without  rcferenco  to 
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their  faith,  is  now  the  inheritance,  not  onljr  of 
Maryland,  but  also  of  America." 

We  desire  to  do  all  justice  to  Cecilius 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  to  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland ;  but  wo  demand  also  equal 
justice  for  Roger  Williams  and  the  men 
of  Rhode  Island.  A  sectional  spirit  in 
politics  is  bad  enough,  but  the  attempt 
to  carry  it  into  literature  and  history — 
and  that,  too,  under  cover  of  sentimen- 
tal liberality  and  a  special  regard  for 
justice — deserves  to  bo  at  onco  exposed 
and  rebuked. 


TO    TUE    REV.    MR. 


[Lines  composed  in  Sermon-time.] 

AFT,  beneath  thy  gentle  preaching, 

Visions  from  the  dream-land  come, 
Of  pardoned  sinners  touched  and  weeping, 

Of  saints  no  longer  dead  and  dumb. 
My  own  many  sins  confound  mo, 

I  begin  to  fear  and  quake ; 
But  the  sinners,  sleeping  round  mo. 

Snore  so  loud  that  I  awake. 

Thou  art  not  a  son  of  thunder, 

But  thou  bringest  rest  to  all ; 
Soon  again  I  sink  in  slumber — 

Fainter  still  thy  accents  fall. 
To  the  weary,  heavy-laden. 

Fall  thy  words  like  drops  of  balm — 
Sleepy  youth  and  nodding  maiden 

Bless  thy  accents  soft  and  calm. 

Upper  church  !  I  dearly  love  thee, 

Though  uncushioned  is  my  seat — 
Holy  quiet  hovers  o*or  thee. 

Shall  I  e*er  thy  equal  meet ! 
Chasing  pleasure's  glittering  bubble, 

Turns  to  thee  my  aching  breast — 
Hero  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble. 

Hero  tlio  weary  are  at  rest. 
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I   ABEIVE   AT  B^LLEAIE. 

WIFEN  Twerit  to  ee<^  aimtWimplo— 
not  Ltilu^tit  Belle  air,  in  th<^  f^yod 
yv^ikT  eighteen  hutidred  mtd  blatik,  Iwns 
oijiet^en,  had  my  pockets  full  of  money, 
Aud  woA  called   Tom,      I  am  ThomELs 

.  Esquire,  now ;  hut,  looking  hack 

througli  the  muts  of  nianr  yt'ari?,  and 
mtiking  due  alio  wane  (^  for  tho  pnritalitj 
of  tlio  judgCi  1  thiuk  the  tine  young 
fidliivr  I  wa^  tlieii^  a  far  uiore  etiviablo 
pcT&oDa^  than  my  eminently  respecta* 
bid  self,  nnw.  But  I  am  not  mucli 
changed;  my  inus^tache  contains  but 
two  otr  threw  white  hoifs,  as  yet — and 
those  who  know  me^  say  Fin  a  gay 
young  fellow  ^till,  in  which  opinion  I 
agT^d  wiiti  them. 

LulUi  aunt  Wimple*!*  only  daughter, 
I  littd  «tiud  in  town  with  u^,  the  winter 
liefore,  and  I  hnd  njct  the  fate  of  nc?arly 
«very  one  who  had  the  tetnerity  to  en- 
counter the  bright  light  of  her  dtv^uling 
©ycjs,     I  was  n^pt  long  in  pkiidiug  fijr 
I  leave  of  absence  from  old  B«>rem  &  Com- 
[pany^ — in   whose   coramisision    house  I 
HTcd^-and   in  following  tliis  pemdaaion 
ijp»  l>y  graciously  accepting  my  in  vita* 
tmn  to  BoUe:iir,     I  arrived  at  the  old 
bidl»  one  cvenin;*,  when  oU  tJje  i>irds  tif 
Aitgust  were   pinging;   and   when   the 
beautiful  stream,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
was  dancing  in  the  red  ^un^et^  which  it 
threw  hack  fmui  its  hrxvad  expanse  mag- 
nificently,    I  was  wannly  welcome  J,  of 
course*  by  kind  old  aunt  Wimple,  and, 
marc  enthusiaiJtically  still  by  Jack,  Lu- 
I  Jn'abnjther,  and,  c-onecquently,  my  most 
I  intimate  friend.     An  for  Luh,  »he  camo 
[■forward,  rather  demurely,   and  fiuiedy 
I  extended  her  hand,  straggling  tf>  suppress 
her  laughter — of  which  commodity  iJiia 
fascinating  young  lady  always  seemed 
to  have  an  unlimited  supply, 

**By  your  leave,   mislrcast"   I   ob- 
served; and,   before  tin*  damsel  could 
Idefond  herself,  I  had  improssed  upon 
Ifwo  of  the  reddest  lip«  In  the  world  a 
1  **  sahile** — n^  ^aid  our  honest  aneestcjr^ 
l_^fn.r  warmer  than  our  relniioii.4hip  made 
l»eeessary,     Ytm   see,   I   was   nineteen 
th^u^  and  the  heart  of  nineteeu  b^^ftts 
wetrmly  in  the  bosom. 


Jack  laughed  he&rtUy  \  annt  Wimplo^a 
connteuanee  rola;ted;  and  even  Lulu, 
muttering  **  Impudence  I"  burst  into 
laughter;  and  so  w^i  entered  the  old 
on  tier- decorated  hall,  and  tlie  great  sit- 
ting-n>om,  where  all  tlie  iM^rtraitai  of 
my  Vf'nemhie  forefathers,  in  pearU  and 
powder,  ruffled  bremita  and  lac  ei^,  seemed 
to  extend  to  rao  a  serene  and  courteous- 
ly smiling  welcome. 

There  wire  two  visitors  at  Belleairt 
who  mmi  made  their  appenranc^ — ^Roae 
Walton,  a  demure  little,  quit*t' friend  of 
Lnhti  also  a  hopelc'ss  flame  of  Jack  ;  aud 
Mr,  FitKurthur,  *  ^  fro m  to vf  n / ^  D id  jou 
know  Fit^arthur,  lu  thoifo  day,^  ?  To 
make  n  negative  reply,  will  argue  that 
you  yourself  were  wholly  unknown* 
How  phnll  1  describe  the  serene  effuU 
gencG  t»f  the  noble  knlglit — what  do  I 
say,  the  king,  the  emperor— of  fji^hion  I 
He  wore  the  tightest  kid  gli»ve?,  tho 
smallef^t  hoots,  the  most  elegant  and 
recherche  coatsi  and  wai^jteoaU ;  aud  hi^ 
watch-chain,  with  its  bundle  of  nesdM 
and  "  charm?,"  then  coming  into  fash- 
ion, was  the  admi ration  of  every  behold- 
er- To  knovT  Fitzartlmr  was,  if  not  to 
love,  at  least  to  admire  and  wonder  at 
hi  m ,  Fi  tzar  thur  patron  ized  c v  ery body 
in  the  most  good-natured  way — aunt 
Wimple,  Jack,  Rose,  the  llono ruble 
jo*iiah  Bluggins,  M.C,  who  sometimes 
came  to  lieileair — even  Lulu  herself, 
whom  lie  had  met  at  the  Springs  that 
year,  and  to  whom  he  was  paymg  his 
addresses. 

As  I  look  back  on  you  now,  my  dear 
Fitjtarthnr,  and  recollect  bow  you  shone, 
and  how  I  feared  you  would  not  recog- 
nize me  in  the  c^juntry,  and  how  you 
went  through  life  at  Bellealr  and  in 
town,  with  change  leas  smiles  and  never- 
shaken  setf-efitcom  and  admiration,  I 
bow  to  you,  as  the  prineo  of  dandies, 
erect  an  ima^nory  taiilet  to  record  your 
grocea^  and  deelaro  that  you  were  wore 
3ian  mortal  ahnost — almo.st  the  paragon 
of  fops. 

As  I  have  intimated,  Fitzarthur  ao- 
oorded  me  a  serene  r.' cognition,  giving 
mt*,  for  thai  purpose,  the  end  of  bis  kid 
glove ;  and  !h>,  with  Jack's  arm  round  me 
— I  wished  it  had  been  Lulu's — wo  were 
ushered   into  the  gre^t  supper-room, 
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whcTG  a  t!ioiR?and  merry  jests  went 
roiiad,  aijJ  wliort!  Wix^  oater^  perbups, 
tho  Jnerriost  sn[ipt^r  of  tlie  century. 
Afterwards*  we  linrl  tha  pleiisantust 
butii;^  upon  tho  i)i>rtic^>*  It>fikmg  out 
upon  the  jif)blo  chuiye,  witli  iu  eeutury 
oak  SI »  ttud  llip  bnmd  strt^fttn,  glittoritigT 
through  the  dipping  folitigt?,  with  the 
last  Yi'd  iirc's  lif  sunset;  and,  in  good 
tiiut*,  I  (btow  iTiyi?idf  joyously  into  erne 
of  tlioiic?  okl.boncsti  talUpostod,  lengye- 
wide  Qt  mo  fry -bed  St  wbieb  are  scarcely 
ever  j^eeti  ntnvju  f>iir  rniriernblp  gi^nenv- 
tion.  Jack  wa»  with  m**,  of  eourjsp,  and 
we  talkt*d  for  honrs^ — you  see,  I  liked 
hJQii  and  ho  was  tbe  brother  of  some- 
body—and  tb<*n  I  dropped  nsloc^p,  nxid 
all  tbr  si^eiie  slipped  from  mo  iu  ElyKian 
drennis  :  Elysiittn  1  for  1  drenmed  that 
1  wn^  mnmccl  to  Lulu,  and  that  Fitz- 
arthur  wai*  mjr  fxr?it  f^rporn^s  man. 

I  have  dedicated  these*  paragraphs  to 
the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Belleair, 
because  the  beautiful  Funshino  of  that 
August  evening  sbines  in  my  memory 
i^till,  and  ever  will  live  there  for  ine, 
fiiir  and  dream3%  and  instinct  with  th« 
radiance  of  romance  aud  youth* 

The  month  of  August  flow  by  like  a 
dream T  and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  ix^otJU 
ing — as  1  coold  relate  in  detail,  were  it 
ncc^'ssttrj* — every  incident  of  that  glori* 
oua  time,  when  my  heart  beat  warm  and 
free,  with  the  blood  of  nine  teen.  The 
rtdRS ;  the  games ;  the  fishings  parties, 
in  the  bout  on  the  stream;  the  rambles 
in  the  woods;  tho  ap|>le-gatherjng  iu 
tbe  orchard,  when  tbe  "  belJ-tlowers'' 
were  ripe,  and  all  the  tliou^sand  scenes, 
and  je»ts,  and  merry  utteranccis— all 
these  are  an  real  in  my  memory,  to*day, 
as  iu  my  real  life  then. 

r  need  scarcely  sa}^  tliat  my  love  for 
Lulu  did  not  diunni.^h.  thn.s  thrown  with 
her,  as  I  was,  day  after  day.  and  week 
after  week,  I  fouud,  every  hour  almost, 
BomothinK  uew  in  her  character,  which, 
more  and  more,  deprived  nje  of  the 
smnli  quantity  of  free  will  which  I  pos- 
sessed, Tbe  loving  circle,  of  which  she 
waa  tho  life  and  pride,  at  that  tiuK\  will 
bear  me  out,  wlien  I  eay,  that  there  are 
ff*w  such  natures  in  this  proay  world, 
to-day.  She  was  literally  the  life  aud 
joy  of  every  soeno — s*he  had  thu  rarest 
aud  mo^t  singular  combination  af  maiden- 
ly delioary  and  extravagant  mirthlu]'- 
tiess.  Her  dark,  hrilhant  eyes  had  a 
*^  diarmtng  archness**  in  them,  and  her 
(|uiek  movementa  and  ever-cbAiigfng 
attitudes,  were  tho  i>erfection  of  wild 
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grace  and  dariDg  abaudon.  What  n 
poor  thing  langunge  is  *  I  try  to  trncfi 
some  outline  of  Lulu  at  seventeen,  and 
I  tun  reduced  to  the  most  mdmppy 
plight  by  my  inability:  I  don't  think 
any  one  would  be  more  succ^?ssful-  I 
had  seen  many  girk,  of  all  $tyleA 
beauty,  at  town  parties;  rmdi  whif 
had  employed  much  of  my  span^ 
in  tbe  gientcel  and  satisfactory  cic^H- 
pation  of  flirting,  I  never  m  much  mA 
thought  of  loving  any  of  thf^ia.  After 
being  ten  days  at  Belleair,  1  was  post 
praying  for.  Truth  to  say,  I  tiilnk  mj 
dreadful  rival,  Fitaarthur,  wajj  as  lUtirly 
in  tho  !»ame  condition  a^  wa^  po^^lble 
for  one  who  had  so  absorbing  aix  iidini- 
mtioLi  an d  regard  fi>r  b i m sel f ,  He  lo vod 
Lulu,  however,  I  have  no  doubt— right- 
ly j^uppoiiing  that,  to  rec^^ivo  suoU  a  wife, 
would  bo  tiie  crowning  feather  in  hia 
cap  ;  to  secure  aunt  Wimpk'a  hrua^ 
acres,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  be  Lula** 
i!H^mo  day,  not  a  disagreealde  plum  iia 
Ms  pocket.  As  for  myself,  I  can  hua- 
eijtiy  say,  upon  my  honor,  that  £  Boldtmi 
or  ever  thought  of  Lulu,  in  ooniieetion 
with  such  tliingi^ !  for  I  never  knew  thii 
want  of  money,  and  mj  fatlier  was 
wealthy »  and  had  no  other  child  but 
myself.  I  own  such  r^oklese  impru- 
dence ond  disregard  of  "  xnateLTial  af- 
fikirs"  was  shocking;  but  I  waij  verjr 
much  in  love^  you  see,  and  only  niuc- 
teen.  Now,  at  nineteeti,  th4?  heart  i*ules 
the  intellect — a  disgraceful  dBipoti^^Jl^ 
sbakon  off  in  after  life, 

Tho  month  of  September,  like 
August,  fled  along  on  downy  piiji< 
and  the   Belleuir  circle  wils  the  sa 
Fiteurthur  had  paid  one  or  two  vi^iil 
friends  of  his  iu  the  neighborhood  j 
bo  always  so  arranged  these  vbitji 
they  should  not  take  him  out  of  " 
ting  distance,^'  so  to  speak,  of  Li 
At  IflBt  be  returned  to  aunt's, 
Rose  Walton  still  wiia  fi laying,  avowj 
his  design  to  tarry  only  a  few  dayji, 
then  return  to  town,  from  which,  it 
a  woader  to  tlie  whole  family,  how 
consideration  could  have  kept  thl^ 
of  fashion  abgcut  so  long. 

I  mention  tbeso  littlii  iucldents  of 
summer  months,  you  see,  to  iLflTord,  an 
it  were,  some  frame  and  coloring  to  tbfi 
deeply *abs<irbing  and  higlxly-inten 
ing  adventures  of  the  ri*al  ^loriiid  of 
courtsliip,  which  occurred  in  tlio  bri 
month  of  October.  To  &tiy  that  t?vj 
day  I  had  grown  moro  and  morv*  hi 
iesisly  a  captive^  would  bo  only  riej 
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tion<  I  had  long  t^ince  eoino  to  tha 
**  despenUo'*  point ;  and  had  vainly 
cudgfkd  my  utifortuiiate  braJas  far  a 
fnemiij  of  impTt'Sfiing  on  Lfulu,  orally, 
tbe  factt  that  I  w[y»  her  slave,  I  r«- 
J.Tiilred  the  propriety  of  requ^^sting  a 
rivftto  intoTYiew  in  the  ^ittmg-ronm ; 
lilt  the  idea  of  solemnly  entenng  that 
^:great  aparbnent  with  Lula  folio  wing 
i|De  wooderijigly,  and,  in  the  prv^!»euce  of 

if  ffXBTe  old  ancestors,  propusmg  for 

t  hand  and  hcartr— tbu  very  thought 
farmed  010,  made  me  a  cowards  and  T 
talitiqul^hcd  the  idea  instantly,  Uko  tho 
1^0^ »r  poltroon  I  was.  Then  I  thought 
of  fi^kin^  Luln  to  tide  with  me — to  take 
la  stroll  in  the  woods — torambk  tliroi^h 
|lbe  grove.  From  all  them?  propositiona 
jiny  c')w^«rdly  heart  rc^coiledt  and  re- 
-t?ate^  Ignominiously.  I  never  got  any 
^artfier  tJhon  taking  her  hand,  and  bold- 
Lg  it  llugermglyt  ono  evening  at  twi- 
light, as  wo  returned  toward  tlio  hall, 
«nd  Btriving  in  vain  to  speak.  Lalu 
wa5  an  Itit'^liigent  girU  and  she,  no 
donbt,  perfectly  nadorstood  my  mean* 
in^ ;  for  she  quickly  wilhdrew  her  hand, 
and,  blushing  slightly,  said,  with  a 
laugh  I  and  somewhat  hurriedly,  '■*■  Come, 

»nain,  let  us  go  jn,  the  dew  is  falling  I*' 
id  50  she  flitted  up  the  broad  stair- 
and  diBoppeared. 

When  Luln  came  down  tbat  cveniug 
riho  was  in  brilliant  spirits,  as  usual; 
and,  with  bi*r  arm  leaning  on  Miss 
Kose^s  shoulder,  pres tinted  the  most 
joyotjs  and  en  trancing  vision  I  had  ever 
looked  upon ;  Fitjtiirtliur  made  ber  tlio 
most  elegant  compliment  imaginable, 
and,  of  oonriie,  I  had  not  the  lea^  de- 
sire to  cut  his  throat,  and  so  make  an 
end  of  him. 

But  we'll  get  on  to  October.  It  was 
on  a  beautiful  morning  of  that  fine 
month  that  the  first  scene  of  real  dra- 
matic interest  occnrred  belweeu  myself 
and  Luln,  and  the  puri>0£C  of  this  littlD 
'Introduction  has  been,  to  convey,  as 
fapidly  and  clearly  a^  noaaible,  Boma 
i|dt*a  of  the  relativo  position  of  tlio  par- 
ties. 

Fitiarthur,  you  fjee*  was  in  love  with 
;Xulu,  and  I  was  in  love  with  Lulu :  and 

e  mutual  desire  of  myiself  and  FitJE* 

a$,  to  reduce  into  po^esau^n  the  hf^art 
of  tbls  young  lady.  I  saw  that  my 
clival  wiis  going  to  propose  very  so<>n, 
^and  I  intended  to  frustrate  him,  baving, 
at  last,  conceived  a  brilliant  and  en* 
'  souiaging  idea,  of  win  oh  I  shall  pro- 
ie^dv  at  onoe,  to  speak. 


II, 


LULU  ASJy  MTSEIJ-  FALL  OUT* 

It  was  the  brightest  day  of  the  wbote 
month  of  Octijuer,  and  never  bav©  I 
seen  the  fo^e^-t  present  a  more  gargGou^ 
picture  of  splendid  and  imperial  beauty. 

We  were  all  out  up*  10  the  portioOf 
and  haij  beeji  conversing  for -some  time, 
my  friend  FtUarthur  **kading''  the 
company t  and  making  everybody  laugb 
with  bid  amusing  stories.  FitJUirtliur, 
you  see,  was  an  admirable  gi^nerml ;  and, 
a  long  eiperience  in  the  wiiya  of  women 
had  led  bim  to  the  cone! u.^ion, that  these 
charming  creatures  like  aa  eutortuining 
fellow.  Bat  Fitz.  bad  another  axiom 
equally  impressed  upon  hL^  mind^ 
niunely,  that  a  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  produce  the  best  effect  upon  a  young 
lady,  should  never  make  bis  presence 
siate,  I  tbink  he  was  right,  and  more 
than  once  have  I  known  a  fine  young 
fellow  to  be  ruined  by  a  too  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  presence  of  Ub  mistress. 

Itt  consequenc^j  of  Fitz,'s  views  upon 
this  subject,  he  rose  at  the  end  of  a 
most  entertaining  story,  and,  gently 
caressing  his  *^*imperiaU"  obser\*ed  that 
he  had  too  long  neglected  a  fiur  friend 
of  bis,  wboBQ  three  hist  letter:*  remained 
unanswered.  He  muist  positively  write 
to  ber  by  the  mail  that  evening — an- 
no imciug  Im  itnmt^diate  return.  Having 
made  this  commuuieation  with  the  mo^t 
odioi^  and  graceful  elegance,  he  kissed 
hi^  band,  and  retired  into  the  hall. 

Lulu  pouted  beautifully.  Then  there 
waa  somebody  whoa©  soelety  Mr-  FiU* 
artbur  preferred  to  their  own;  even 
communication  with  her  by  mail.  Well, 
5Ir.  Fitssarthur  was  tlie  best  judge  of 
his  own  affair:!:  and,  having  clearly  in- 
dicated these  reflections  in  her  eyes. 
Miss  Lulu  proceeded  to  pout  again-  As 
site  did  80,  her  eyes  fell  upon  myself— 
I  was  smiling.  Lnlu  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment,  saw  that  I  was  watching  ber 
expression,  and  burst  out  laughing, 

*'  WeB,  sir,"  she  said,  '*  why  are  you 
Btariog  me  out  of  connteuance  V* 

'*  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  I  re- 
plied, **  and,  doubtless,  the  same  applies 
to  a  quoen." 

** A  queen!  to  you  are  laughing  at 
me !    Well,  sir,  laugh  on !" 

And  Miss  Lulu  set  me  the  example, 
by  herself  bun?tmg  into  the  merriest  fit 
imaginable.  She  then  heaved  a  mock 
sigh,  and  said : 

"  How  in  the  world  simll  we  pass  our 
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morniiiff?  I  thought  Mr.  Fitzarthur 
was  going  to  give  me  a  row  on  tho 
stream — heigho  !'* 

And  Miss  Lulu  pretended  to  bo  bro- 
ken-heiirtod. 

"Won't  I  do?"  I  said  instantly;  for 
this  very  idea  had  occurred  to  mo  on 
tho  evening  before  :  *'  I  have  tho  largest 
and  most  serviceable  hands,  you  sco, 
my  dear  cousin .** 

"Now  you  are  laughing  at  Mr.  Fitz- 
arthur, sir !  IIo  has  the  most  beautiful 
hands  I  ever  saw;  they  are  as  soft  and 
white  as  satin." 

"  Then  you  have  cxperimonted  upon 
their  softness,  have  you?'*  I  said, 
laughing. 

"  No,  hir !  I  never  saw  anything  as 
unamiablo  as  you  gentlemen,  in  speak- 
ing of  each  other." 

**  Very  well :  but  you  have  not  an- 
swered." 

"Answered  what,  sir?" 

*•  Will  you  go  and  have  a  soil  ?" 

Lulu  hesitated :  she  wished  to  pique 
Mr.  Fitzarthur ;  she  wished  to  make  the 
excursion ;  but  she  wished  to  take  re- 
venge on  me. 

"Ask  Kose,"  she  said;  "the  boat 
will  hold  (mly  two." 

"1  can't  go,"  said  little  Rose;  "I 
Imve  a  cold,  and  am  afraid  of  the  air  on 
the  stream." 

Lulu  was  thus  forced  to  say  yes,  or 
no ;  and  while  she  was  debuting,  I  im- 
proved the  time  by  painting  such  a 
richly-colored  picture  of  the  delights  of 
tho  excursion,  that  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  Lulu  knew  very  well 
that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  and  that  I 
was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  tell 
her  so.  But  either  my  tone  of  laughing 
carelessness  disarmed  her  suspicions, 
or  she  yielded  to  the  exciting  tempta- 
tion which  so  frequently  assails  young 
ladies  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
and  so  she  consented,  and  ran  and  got 
her  bonnet,  and  in  ten  minutes  wo  were 
in  the  boat. 

It  was  one  of  those  frail  littlo  canoes, 
wliich  lie  upon  the  water  like  a  leaf  of 
autumn  ;  and  had  only  seats  for  two — 
one  in  the  middle,  whero  Lulu  sat,  and 
the  other  at  the  stem,  which  I  now  oc- 
cupied.  Obedient  to  the  single  paddle, 
the  skiff  plunged  her  cutwater  into  the 
stream;  and,  ascending  the  lazy  current 
thus,  we  glided  past  the  "  Lover's 
Rock,"  raising  its  tall  granite  peak 
straight  up  from  tho  bed  of  tho  stream, 
to  the  top,  almost,  of  the  fir-clod  heights ; 
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along  by  the  belt  of  richly-variep^ted 
oaks  and  chestnuts  which  skirted  the 
stream,  and  so,  into  the  primitive  forest, 
as  it  were,  through  which  the  current 
wound  and  sparkled. 

Lulu*8  briUiant  eyes  seemed  to  gather 
fresh  light  from  the  blue  skies  and  the 
golden  forest ;  and  the  splendid  tints  of 
autumn  communicated  to  her  face,  it 
appeared  to  me,  a  new  and  more  daz- 
zling beauty.  We  scarcely  spoke,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  dip  of  the 
paddle,  as  I  drove  on  the  little  boat; 
the  musical,  fairy -bell-like  chime  of  the 
crystal  drops  which  fell  from  its  edges 
into  the  water,  as  I  raised  it  for  a  mo- 
ment into  tlie  air ;  or,  perhaps,  now  and" 
then  a  snipe  or  plover's  cry,  or  the  par- 
tridge's whistle  from  the  uplands,  be- 
yond tho  belt  of  forest.  We  ascended 
tho  stream  thus,  until  we  came  nearly 
to  the  fish-baskets,  on  the  Grassland  es- 
tate ;  and  there,  in  tho  midst  of  a  scene 
of  wild  and  picturesque  beauty,  of 
thick- woven  folmge,  brilliant  with  Octo- 
ber, and  clear- running  water,  mirroring 
the  tall  trees,  I  threw  the  paddle  into 
tho  bottom  of  tho  boat,  and  permitted 
the  craft  to  take  its  own  way  back  to- 
ward Belleair. 

W^e  talked  about  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  a  thousand  things,  but  I 
think  my  cowardly  voice  trembled 
slightly.  It's  an  old  story:  I  suppose 
young  follows  will  go  on  being  cowards 
to  tho  end  of  the  world,  and  will  never 
come  to  understand,  that  frequently  the 
young  damsel  has  no  fonder  desire  than 
that  tliey  should  take  courage,  and  adc 
for  tho  willing  prize.  I  hereby  recom- 
mend to  mv  dear  grandchildren  the 
adoption  of  the  venerahle  motto,  **Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady  yet,"  assuring 
those  dear  boys,  upon  my  honor,  that 
bright  birds  very  often  wish  to  have 
themselves  caged.  Perhaps  this  advice 
may  seem  strange  in  connection  with 
what  follows ;  I  nevertheless  communi- 
cate it.     Rut  I  will  proceed. 

As  tho  littlo  boat  dnfted  down  tho 
stream,  I  sat  with  mv  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  lovely  face,  shakmff  and  trembling 
to  my  inmost  heart,  with  tlie  thought 
of  what  I  designed.  As  yet,  I  could 
only  try  and  tell  her  with  my  eyes,  that 
life,  without  her,  would  bo  a  miserable 
farce  to  me  ;  and  to  this  occupation  I 
assiduously  addressed  myself. 

Lulu  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  my 
presence ;  a  dreamy  influence  seemed 
to  have  stolen  over  her,  and,  pensively 
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leatJiDg  her  head  apon  her  hand,  she 
gnzty^  at  the  tUits  of  tho  autumn  f^jtesU 
nntl  murmured,  "  Beautiful  1  bt^autiful  !'* 

As  she  sat  tbu»,  supporting  ber  fiur 
brow  with  her  white  hand*  with  liftr 
dark  ctirls  t^vlKng^  upon  her  classic  tiet;k» 
I  wsis  plunged  into  such  fi  &ca  of  lovoi 
thiit  I  could  not  speak  at  firs^t,  uij 
words  frtiutiug  at  the  poital  of  tho  lips. 
At  lo5t  1  iTiiistered  couriige  to  echo  her 
ob*ien*atiou,  and  murmur,  **  Yej;,  vcrj 
beaiilifuU" 

There  must  have  been  somt^tbiug  in 
the  t<mo  of  my  voice  which  Kounded 
Hlrangely,  for  Lulu  waked  up,  m  it  wer^, 
from  her  re  very,  and  fixi?d  her  Bt^irtled 
«y<*3  upon  my  cuunteiiauee.  It  told 
the  whole  talt?  fully,  without  t%  clianeo 
of  mi. sunders  tan  diug  j  aud  a  sudden  ^ni^l 
coveri^d  ber  cheek:?,  a:id  even  invaded 
her  neck.  The  ieo  was  broken,  thcj  sig- 
nal of  the  assault  givou,  the  cat  relenst'd 
fftjm  the  bag*  Any  of  tlies*>  figures  of 
spc^c^ch  rnay  ho  taken  as  a  de^criptiim 
of  the  suilJen  changL*  m  the  faco  of  af- 
fairs. Iti  a  (HO m out,  I  was  in  pusses- 
sion  of  Lulu'a  unappropriated  band, 
with  wliose  assistanco  1  perfonned  fi 
fooli,ih  ceroaiony,  common  to  lovers  in 
all  ngt?!«;  nud  in  tUo  mo^t  nipturoua 
manner. 

The  following  were  tho  terms  in 
which  I  then  proceeded  to  address  my 
eampaiiion  : 

**  Hi  jw  can  I  conceal  it  nny  longer  ? 
Ob  !  Luhi  I  if  you  only  itnew  how  much 
1  lovo  you  I  Without  you,  1  feel  that  life 
to  mo  will  be  a  wretched  bur  den,  and 
uide»!*  you  love  mo,  I  will  kill  myself, 
and  my  blood  will  bo  upon  your  hands  * 
Ob,  Lubi  i  answer  me  !^  tell  me  that 
you  l*jve  me,  and  will  marry  me  !  Un- 
\m^  you  Ao^  I  will  be  ruined  and  bro- 
ken-hearted, and  I  will  leave  my  native 
land,  and  never  more  return  t"^ 

I  paused,  nearly  out  of  breath,  and 
only  saw  a  liluj?b  suHuso  Lulu'a  fftce, 
and  her  frame  sliake  with  emotion,  as 
ehe  covered  her  eyo3  with  her  bandker- 
cbief* 

**  Witlmut  you,'*  I  conthiuod,  "Ufa 
will  be  nothing  hut  a  thunderoloud  to 
mL%  and  all  hope  will  doparti  Do  you, 
ctui  you,  doubt  my  lovo  I  If  you  doubt 
it.  tell  me  what  1  shulJ  do  to  prove  it, 
und  if  it  1)0  to  accomplish  greater  la- 
bors than  those  of  Hercules,  1  will  ac- 
compUs^h  thnm;  for  I  fuel  that  the 
tlM»ugbt  of  winning  you  will  give  me  a 
ginut*s  strr^ngth,  .Speak.  Lulu  \  tell  mo 
that  you  love  me  !^— tell  me  that  yim 


will  be  my  wife,  and  make  mo  happy  I 
1  know  1  am  not  v^orthy  of  you,  but 
your  love  will  make  mo  so.  If  you  are 
not  mine,  F  earo  not  what  may  happen 
to  me  J  and  you  will  have  upon  your 
conscionco  a  ruined  life.  The  thou|^ht 
of  having  refused  sucli  love  as  mine 
will  prey  upon  your  spirits;  you  will 
woj^te  away,  and  perhaps  iili  an  nntimo- 

Xgr;ive,  lieside  my  mouldering  remainSi 
void  this  dreadful  future  ;  Ifive  me  in 
return,  and  the  w«rld  will  never  see  a 
happiiT  pair*  Ob,  Lulu  I  answer  me. 
and  toll  me  I  am  blest  I" 

I  stopped  J  this  time  wholly  out  of 
breath,  und  waited  for  a  reply,  TaiIu's 
emotion  seemed  t4>  have  t^verwhelmed 
her;  her  face  was  covered,  and  she 
shook  with  emotion. 

**Don*t  let  your  feelings  oreroomo 
you,  dearest  Lulu,"  I  criid,  trying  to 
draw  away  ber  htvnda,  ♦'your  emotion, 
under  tbo  circumstances,  i.^  vtTy  natu- 
ral, and  I  can  understand  it,'* 

The  hands  fell  down  ;  a  more  violent 
convulsion  shook  Lula*s  frame  \  she  was 
overeome  with  laughter ! 

I  have  passed  through  some  di.'^ngree- 
ablo  scenes  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but 
I  don't  tbhik  I  ever  eiperienoed  an  emo- 
tion of  mch  profound  meanntu.  That 
is  the  word*  Luln^s  reception  of  my 
addresses  had  tho  effect  of  freezing 
water  thrown  on  a  naked  and  trembling 
wretch — 1  was  completely  speechless* 

Lulu  laughed  for  five  minutes  witlmut 
intermisidon.  and  then,  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  said,  trying  to  ^peak 
gravely ; 

*  ^  Oh  cousin  Tom  \  How  could  you 
talk  in  that  way  ?  How  could  you  say 
such  horrid,  dreadful  things?" 

And  ajjain  Sliss  Lulu  seemed  to  be 
about  to  lapse  into  laughter ;  but  she  re- 
strained herself-  By  a  powerful  effort 
i*he  grew  calmer,  and  said  with  gradual- 
ly inereaEtng  seriousness : 

"  I  am  very  sorry— very,  very  sorry, 
cousin,  that  yon — that  wo  have  bad  tliis 
conversation.  I  love  you  very  much ; 
but  it  would  not  be  honest  for  mo  to 
make  yon  tlunk  that  I  have  any  warmer 
feeling  than  that  of  a  cousin.  You 
fancy  that  your  feeling  for  me  is 
stronger  than  it  is;  but  T think  you  am 
h^d  away  by  your  fancy.  Let  us  forgot 
this  whole  scene,  and  remain  as  gf*od 
friends  as  ever:  and,  raoro  than  alh  you 
must  not  think  of  going  away,  as  I  know 
you  gentlemen  think  you  ou^^^hx  io,  hX 
such    times p      Indeed,    vou  mu^t  not, 
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cousiu !  It  would  distress  mo  very 
much  t<>  think  that  you  were  unhappy ; 
for  1  havo  great  affection  for  you.  I  am 
very»  very  s«)rry,  that  my  thoughtless- 
ness shouKl  have  carried  me  away  just 
now :  it  was  heartless  to  laugli  so ;  hut 
you  will  forgive  me,  won't  you?  You 
won't  he  angry  with  me — will  you  cou- 
sin?" 

And  she  leaned  her  white  arm  on  my 
shoulder ;  and,  looking  witli  the  kindest 
expression  in  her  tearful  eyes,  into  my 
own,  repeated:  "You  won't  be  angry 
with  me,  will  you,  cousin  ?" 

There  are  times,  I  think,  when  the 
human  heart  experiences  a  delicious 
agony — a  bitter  delight.  At  least,  such 
was  my  emotion  on  the  preseut  occasion. 
1  did  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  groan 
with  anguish,  or  thank  heaven  for  the 
chance  which  drew  from  Lulu  such  as- 
surances of  affection.  A  groan  of  unmis- 
takable sincerity,  however,  indicated 
my  conclusiou;  and  I  sat  down  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat^  and  covering  my  face, 
resigned  myself  to  perfect  misery. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  of  de- 
spair, by  a  sudden  sliock.  The  boat,  left 
to  itself,  hod  token  the  direction  of  a 
powerful  current,  which  branched  off 
from  the  stream,  just  under  the  willows ; 
its  side  badstruck  heavily  against  an  up- 
right timber  in  the  water ;  and,  before  I 
was  conscious  of  the  state  of  affairs,  I 
was  hurled  out — my  head  striking  tiio 
jagged  timber,  and  the  skiff  overturned. 
As  I  rose  to  the  surface,  my  hand  caught 
in  Lulu's  dress,  aud  I  had  just  strength 
and  consciousness  enough  to  encircle 
her  with  my  arm,  and  feebly  direct  my 
way  to  the  shore. 

I  saw  some  frightened  men  running 
toward  us ;  I  looked,  as  in  a  dream,  upon 
the  figure  of  what  seemed  to  mo  some 
Undine  of  the  stream,  with  the  tender- 
est  and  kindest  eyes ;  and  then  I  lost 
consciousness.  I  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood — a  curious  termination  of  a  lovo 
affair. 

in. 

•*  YOU  won't  be  angry,  cousin  ?" 

I  was  confined  to  ray  bed  for  a  week, 
and  to  my  chamber  for  another,  duriug 
which  time  I  saw  the  tender-hearted 
Lulu  often,  but  never  except  when  the 
doctor  or  the  nurse  was  in  the  room. 
She  was  as  kind  as  a  human  being  could 
bis  and  made  me  a  dozen  little  delicacies 
which  she  brought  with  her  own  hands, 
looking  at  mo  kindly  and  compasaionato- 


ly,  and  sometimes,  when  our  eyes  metf 
with  a  sort  of  blush.  You  see,  when 
a  young  lady  of  good  feeling  has  dis- 
carded one  whom  she  likes,  and  who 
loves  her  sincerely,  she  cxpericncos  a 
sort  of  regret  and  compassion,  which 
prompts  her  to  bestow  upon  him  any 
favor  in  her  power — herself  excepted. 

I  say  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  and 
my  chamber,  witli  the  wound  on  my  hood, 
for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  quietly  proceeded  down  stturs,  ex- 
pressly against  the  doctor's  commands, 
and,  burying  myself  in  one  of  the  huge 
old  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  began 
to  amuse  myself  by  gazing  at  the  por- 
traits high  up  on  the  wainscoted  wail. 

I  felt  not  tlie  least  pain,  as  I  reflected 
upon  tho  scene  at  uio  stream ;  it  ap- 
peared ratlier  amusing.  Somehow,  I 
had  grown  older,  and  a  sort  of  careless- 
ness had  taken  possession  of  me. 

**  The  fact  is,"  I  said,  smiling,  **  ayoune 
gentleman's  education  is  not  finished 
until  he  has  made  himself  ridicaloas 
with  a  youug  lady,  aud  been  promptly 
discarded  for  his  pains.  How  ridiculous- 
ly I  did  act  down  there  in  the  boat !  It's 
u  pity  some  romance-writer  can't  set 
my  speech:  it  would  make  a  capital 
paragraph.  But  I  suppose  it's  the  fate 
of  humanity,  and  I  feel  that  I'm  grow- 
ing wiser.  At  any  rate,  I  won't  put  on 
a  long  face,  and  groan,  and  make  Lulu 
unhappy  witli  my  obtrusive  unhappines^. 
I  won't  go  away,  either,  as  I  determined. 
I'll  stay  here  and  see  the  fiin  out.  What 
have  I  to  complaiu  of?  I  suppose  it's 
always  so.  No  doubt  grandmamma  up 
there,  that  venerable  lady  in  loco  and 
powder,  was  called  upon  to  do  as  Lulu 
has  done:    and  grandpapa,   respected 

gentleman,  was  probably  quite  as  much 
isappointed  as  myself,  at  some  period 
of  his  hfe.  I'm  sure  great  aimt  lielen 
yonder,  who  seems  to  have  boon  a  pretty 
girl  of  seventeen,  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  say  ^  No,  I  thank  you,'  and  the 
emotions  of  the  suitor  were  much  the 
same  as  my  own.  Well,  I  won't  sigh 
and  groan.  I'll  laugh,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  hope  and  happier  times." 

Having  come  to  this  philosophical 
conclusion,  with  a  rapidity  which,  for  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  was  vory  creditable,  I 
think,  I  took  up  **Quentin  Durward*" 
and  began  to  interest  myself  in  his  love 
uffau:  with  tho  countess.  As  I  raised 
my  eyes,  in  turning  over  a  leaf,  I  saw 
Lulu  approaching  through  the  grove  with 
FitzarUiur  and  Soso— Jock  miving  de- 
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verted  Ms  sweethearti  tcttipormlj,  in 
view  of  the  sdponor  altrftctioiis  of  a 
partridge- bunt 

Lulu  clapped  Ker  whito  hancis,  did 
mn,  eothusit^  tie  ally,  toward  my  ann- 
chain  declaring,  as  sbo  mn*  that  she 
was  onee  more  in  g*nod  gtpirits  at  seeing 
me  down  tigmt).  Miss  Lulu  then  re- 
pealed  the  ceremony  with  her  hmida; 
An4  with  ft  slight  bksh  wliicb  astcmished 
me,  appealed  U*  11  r*  Fit^artbur  loknow 
if  my  paleness  did  not  improve  me» 

Fitiartbur  f canned  my  physiognomy 
with  smiHngatU^ution  ;  and  then,  caress- 
ing hU  elegmit  imperial,  uttered^  in 
an  eiqnisite  drawl,  wbicb  I  have  never 
knotm  surpassed,  the  expressive  words: 
*'  Aw  J— well,  ttw  I — rather  I'*  And  then 
tiie  elegant  feUowT^^fatmg  him  I — smiled 
dgnlfie^itly,  and  asked  if  I  had  re* 
eovert'd  from  tbt?  conaequtrncfis  of  my 
misadventuro  whiiUy  ?  It  wa,^  perfectly 
plain  to  wiitit  Air,  Fitzarthur'.'i  wlck(*d 
smilo  alluded,  and  M'ms  Lnlu  pouted 
beautifiilly.  Plainly,  the  whole  tliinp^ 
had  transpired,  and,  to  this  day,  I  am 
pu;jzled  to  account  f*jr  iL  I  had  Lula's 
4fnlemu  assurance  that  she  bad  ne^er 
hreatJied  it  to  a  living  haman  being, 
and  her  word  was  worth  a  thousand 
Oftths.  1  ean  only  account  ft>r  it  upon 
the  ground  that  a  discarded  individual 
has  st>ineth»ng  aboat  him  iodicntiri*,  at 
firj?t  Figbt,  of  his  condition : — elso  why 
the  invariable  disco  very  of  the  state  of 
things  !  Wrap  your  secret  m  the  triple 
brazen  armor  of  reserve — it  will  he 
pierced ;  bind  mademoi^lle  hy  the 
most  imposing  oaths — you  are  no  safer  i 
climb  into  a  tree  to  have  your  interview, 
like  Monsieur  Jacques  and  Miss  Belle- 
bouohe,  in  the  novel— a  bird  of  the  air 
will  carry  the  matter. 

FLt2arthur  had  evidentlj  dldooTered 
everything,  as  I  have  iaidi  and  Lalu 
did  not  relish  Ids  sarcastic  allusion  s, 
carebis  and  elegant  as  they  were.  The 
great  Fitzarthur  saw  that  he  was  for 
the  moment  beneath  a  cloud — he  col- 
lected his  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
— he  retired  to  his  favorite  occupation 
im  nucb  ooca^iba?,  of  corresponding 
with  the  young  lady  whose  last  three 
letters  bad  remained  unanswered*  Wily 
Fitzarthar!  who  could  conquer  your 
supreme  self-pos5?es»ion  and  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  ? 

Fitzarthur  having  departed,  it  soon 

seemed  to  occur  to  Mbs  Rose  that  such 

a  proceeding  upon  her  part*  too ♦  would 

tiot  be  ot  m  umh^.     Who  can  &thom 
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the  tact  of  yonng  ladies  under  such 
circumstaBces,  and  who  but  admires  the 
easy  sang-froid  with  which  they  per^ 
form  their  obvious  dnty  ?  Jenny  always 
retires  when  William  and  Mary  are 
thrown  togetiier,  and  reveal,  by  their 
teU-tol^  eyes,  their  desire  to  utter  to 
each  other  confidential  nothings.  Much 
more  d**es  Jenoy  suddenly  recollect 
something  up  stairs,  when  ber  dear 
ficiend,  PnUlida,  is  thrown  with  him  she 
has  **flouted**^ — and  neither  by  beseech- 
ing glanct*,  nor  private  telegraphi  nor 
curving  brow,  can  Philhda  rt«tain,  in 
the  apartnieut^  the  third  person,  who 
proverbially  neutraUzei^  similar  inter- 
views, and  dlencea  the  lover.  It  thai 
suddenly  occurred  to  demnre  Httle  Kose, 
into  whose  good  graces,  I  may  here 
say,  I  had  insinuated  myself,  that,  per* 
haps,  aunt  Wimple  wished  her  to  aid 
in  cutting  out  a  new  dre^s  they  had 
been  discussing :  and  so,  the  Uttlc  dam- 
sel glided  quietly  from  the  room,  and 
disappeared. 

If,  however.  Rose  thought  that  a 
private  and  e^jnfidential  inter  We  w  wtm 
dpgircd  or  eipectcd  hy  ^Ir.  Tom  Cory- 
don,  she  was  very  much  mistaken. 
That  gentleman,  as  the  reader  has  per- 
ceived, had  come  to  take  tlio  most 
philosophical  view  imaginable  of  mat- 
ters and  thiiigsi  connected  with  3^lise 
Lulu.  Filled  and  penetrated  with  the 
reeollectlon  of  bis  eitremo  fully  upon 
the  stream,  he  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  reenact  that  comedy,  or, 
rather,  faree^ — and  ho  waited  to  bo  ad- 
dressed by  Miss  Lulu,  witii  great  equa- 
m'mitr  and  cheorfiilncss, 

Luin  sat  down»  and  plajine  with  the 
second  volume  of  "  Qnentm  Dnrwardf" 
s&ld,  fitniling : 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  down 
again,  cousin;  but,  indeed  now,  is  il 
not  imprudent?" 

'*  Not  atalV*  I  replied,  returning  her 
smtlo  with  mncb  good  feeling.  **^I'm 
getting  &s  hearty  as  a  btick,  ugain*" 

*'lt  was  a  frightful  d auger  !" 

♦•^Dreadful,  Lulu— you  might  have 
been  drowned,  andt  in  that  event,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  I  never  should  have 
returned  to  aunt  Whnple." 

'*  Oh  *  I  don't  si>eak  of  myself,"  she 
said,  ^'I  had  only  a  sliglit  wetting, 
which  a  change  of  dress  cured  at  once, 
But,  Just  Uiink!— had  that  Uow  killed 
yon! " 

And  Lulu*  with  her  impulsive  intagi* 
nation,  embraced  the  whole  ^ene  agaui 
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in  hor  mind's  eye,  and  turned  pale  at 
the  thought.  Fur  a  monieat,  thh  solici- 
tutle  nbout  mj^f^elf  seat  a  gbw  through 
my  frarao;  but  i\  voic*it  as  iuddenly, 
i0©m(^d  to  whi^pt^r  m  my  ear,  **Ttt6e 
O^re  I  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
Again  I"  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  care- 
less emile,  that  I  replied  ; 

**  Kilk^d  tne  ]  Viia  sure  I  ^should  haye 
been  very  sorry  !  But,  you  see,  I  am 
not  quite  dead  yct^aod  so,  wo  may 
rocolloct  the  little  scene  down  thero  in 
ft  perfectly  pleasant  way— regard  it 
only  as  n  coinody  of  *  AlPe  Well  that 
End^  Well,*  in  which  comedy  we  wuro 
the  sole  performers,  and  reaped  oIL  the 
gltjry  and  honor!'* 

I  uttered  the  word  witli  the  moiit 
natuml  and  we  11 -executed  laugh— aud 
oonsiideriag  the  fact  that  T  was  dead  in 
Jove  with  Lulu — actually  worse  thau  at 
any  previous  period — I  think  too  mueh 
praise  cannot  he  awarded  to  my  histri- 
omc  nh  Hi  ties. 

Lulu  was  an  eicellent  giri — she  was 
true  and  ktnd — and  she  tincerely  re- 
grtitted  jny  disappoint mf*nt,  and  waB 
grieved  at  the  pain  I  had  suffi'ied* 
Nevertheless,  I  don't  think  ^he  was 
pleased  with  my  easy  uuconcoroH,  and 
smiUug  good  humor,  under  the  circuni- 
atauco^.  Lull],  I  think,  would  have 
preferred  a  few  groans;  a  moderate 
quantity  of  prot<jatatlniia  of  eternal 
misery;  for  such  id  womaOf  and  Kbe 
Wfts  one  of  the  host  of  thorn.  She, 
ilherefore,  pouted  when  I  langliedi  and 
toised  her  head  when  I  uttered  my  jesL 

But,  suddenly,  her  mood  cInLUged; 
her  brilliant  eye  was  fiicd  upon  my 
face,  as  though  to  reiid  tue  thrtjugli  and 
through.  I  dou^t  ktiow  what  she  saw 
there — ^ whether  she  penetrated  my  mask 
<of  assumed  carele sanest*  and  saw  my 
real  pain-^-ort  as  I  am  iocHned  to  think, 
suspected  that  my  laughter  hid  a  senti- 
ment of  disdain  and  anger  at  her  laugh- 
ter on  the  stream-  However  thid  may 
have  i>een,  Lulu  dtd  not,  at  least,  resent 
my  nonchalance.  The  pout  disnp* 
peai'od;  a  slight  color  came  into  her 
cheek;  andf  ndug  from  her  seat,  she 
threw  aside  the  volume  of  '*  Qus^ntjn 
Durvyard,'^  and  suddetily  stood  bo.^ide 
my  chair-  Then,  leaning  her  white  arjii 
a^jon  my  shoujder,  her  delicate  hand 
touching  my  hair,  she  snid,  with  the 
softiifit  and  kindest  look,  as  she  had 
said  btfore,  **  Yon  won't  be  angiy  with 
me  *— will  yovLt  couaiij  V^ 

Her  btjantyi  as  she  looked  at  me  thuAi 
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fairly  made  my  heart  ache,  and  1  waSw 
for  a  moment,  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speaking.  I  Have  never  seen  any  hu- 
man CA3  ante  nance  half  so  lovely;  and 
still  she  stands  there,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  the  old  c^ved  chair,  Bmiling 
foreven  in  my  memory  and  my  beuj^t 
If  1  had  followed  the  bent  of  niy  feel- 
ings, I  would  have  fallen  at  her  feet. 
and  pressed  the  hem  of  her  dross  to  mj 
lips,  and  barj^t  forth  into  the  most  paa- 
sionate  oration  upon  the  insanity  of  the 
idea  that  I  could  be  angry  with  such  an 
aijgel.  But,  yon  see,  I  had  made  an 
oration  of  this  description  upon  a  pr©* 
vious  occasion,  and  I  naturally  feared 
that  any  repetition  of  it  would  meet 
with  a  similar  reception.  I  heard  my 
fpiod  genius,  too,  whispering,  as  before, 
*^  Remember !  and  don't  moke  a  fool  of 
yourself ! "— so,  instead  of  kissing  Lulu's 
skirt,  1  performed  that  ceremony,  in  Iho 
most  fnendly  and  cousinly  way,  with 
her  white  hand,  and  replied,  with  mx 
engaging  smile : 

"Angry  with  you,  Lulu  I  Impoaai- 
hle,  my  lovely  cousin  I  Indeed,  I  am 
nothing  of  the  sort;  and  I  think  my 
speech  down  there  deserved  the  reccp- 
tiiifl  it  received.  Not  that  1  hare  re- 
covered entirely.  Lulu.'*  1  added,  with 
a  smile  and  a  look  which  brought  the 
old  tell-tale  blush  to  her  cheek,  "I'm 
afraid  my  attack  is  chronic,  and  time, 
only,  will  euro  it,  though  I  donbt  even 
the  power  of  that  respectable  old  medi* 
oal  gentleman.  Angry  I  No,  indeed, 
again  !  And  I  hope  we  will  never  be 
angry  with  each  otlier,  but  remain  good 
friends  and  affectionate  cousins  to  th* 
end  of  the  chapter  l'^ 

**  A  thousand  times !"  cried  Lulu,  M- 
covering  all  her  gayety,  and  giving  ma^ 
as  she  spoke,  the  brightest  and  most 
dangerous  look,  "  Tm  more  delighted 
than  I  can  tell  you  !*^ 

And  I  believe  Lulu  was.  You  see  I 
had  acted  with  admirable  adroitness  | 
for  I  had  periiuaded  her  that  my  goad 
spirits  did  not  ari^e  from  any  diminu- 
tion of  my  passion  for  her^  but  only 
from  a  ratlon&t  view  of  the  present  im^ 
possibility  of  being  successtul.  I  will 
here  observe,  again,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  above-mentioned  dear  grandchii- 
drcn — of  the  male  b&^ — that  yoang  la- 
dies, of  giKid  feeling,  do  n«t  onj<*y  tlie 
auffmng  of  one  who  sineerely  loves 
them;  and  if  such  a  young  gimtlemmi 
iok^s  a  cheerful  view  of  the  ajfuir,  iuid» 
after  tlio  eventful  *'No,  L  thank  you,** 
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■tall  CDntxQued  to  este^oi  acid  lore  thenij 
without  hope,  but  equally  without  ob- 
tmsive  ogoaj — in  suck  ca$«9,  I  saj,  I 
hay  a  neirer  yet  known  the  j'onng  mdy 
who  Wfis  tiot  touched  and  pleased,  abd 
evon  much  afflicted  by  the  disinterested 
mdmiration  of  her  friend. 

Lnlu  was  tbns  a  b<?tt^T  ^end  to  mo 
tbao  ever;  and  when  I  obs+^rved,  with 
great  good  humor,  that  I  thought  of 
remauung  at  least  two  weeks  lunger, 
ahe  was  qdte  daped  by  my  sanfr-froidt 
and  cried  out  that  she  was  delighted, 
and  wi>uld  ^*  dance  the  minuet  with  ino 
when  they  had  the  tableaux-*' 

1  requested  ici  format  ion  on  the  anb- 
ject  of  the  minuet  and  tableaux,  and 
received  in  r**ply.  the  astonished  ques- 
tiour  Didn't  I  kuow  1  I  cerittiTily  didn't 
— having  been  in  retirement  lately,  on 
account  of  wounds  received  in  a  naval 
engagement.  Mis^  Lulu  then?upc»n 
bur^t  out  lauglilng,  ant!  e:q>lained  her- 
fo\f  Ui  the  eSect,  that  on  the  tiext 
Thursday  evening  she  was  going  to 
collect  together  a  dozen  girls  and  young 
£efitlemen  from  tlie  ut^ighborbootl ;  and, 
for  the  amusement  of  her  guests,  de- 
signed to  have  some  beautiful  tableaux 
in  the  neWf  fon^ign  fashion,  and,  al^^o, 
thai  a  veritable  minuU  de  la  cour 
would  be  a  part  of  tlie  eToning*a  ©nter- 
tatntnent.  Miss  Lulu  concluded,  by 
asking : 

*'  Will  monsieur  danca  the  minuet 
with  me  ?** 

**With  pleosnrei  mademoiselle — pro- 
vided you  teach  me*" 

*^  Oh !  I  must  first  learn  from  mamma, 
and  we*n  have,  at  lea^t,  three  rehear- 
6ala  \    Beside:^,  old  Joe  must  b«  taught 

thotune *Tu"a-^tt— a!   Ta— a— a 

—a*  Ta^-a— a— a!'"  And  Miss  Lulu, 
la  the  most  channmg  way,  began  hy 
ehant  the  old  minutl  de  la  cour,  rals* 
ing  her  head,  and  swaying  her  beau* 
tuul  Hgure  in  the  most  grave  and  stately 
moaner ;  aft4?r  which  she  descended  to 
real  life  again,  and  burst  into  kughter, 

"What  divine  melody  was  that?" 
said  tlie  iM>ft  voice  of  the  elegant  Fitz- 
arthur,  who  entered  aa  Lulu  finished 
her  chant 

"Was  it  my  humming!"  askod  tha 
young  lady,  mischievously. 

'*  Doubtless  it  woi^,  mf  dear  Miss 
Lulu.  What  air  enjoyed  tl>o  eiqujsito 
privile^  of ?" 

**  Beiug  murdered  by  mj  voioo  ?  It 
WBi  the  old  minmide  la  co«r,  which  w© 
shall  dancft,  you  know,  next  Thursday," 


"May  I  hope  for  the  happiness  of 
bein^  seleeted  as  your  partner  ?^* 

"I  am  engaged  to  my  cousin -» 

but,  maybe,  we  can  have  two." 

Fitzarthur  looked  at  me  witli  good- 
humored  condeacenslon,  and  with  a 
smile,  which  seemed  t>  say,  in  his  ele- 
gant, drawling  way— "Yes— aw — yea* 
I  understand*  Etiquette  retjuires  you 
to  commence  with  this  youngster — ^aw 
— certainly!"  And  then  the  conversa- 
tton  became  general.  Two  or  threa 
mildly  rational  allusions,  on  the  part 
of  FitxarthuTi  convinced  everybody,  in- 
cluding Eoset  who  soon  came  in  with 
Jack,  that  the  reiiult  of  the  scene  be- 
tween Lulu  and  myself,  upon  the  stream, 
hod  come  to  that  gentleman's  ears; 
and,  at  one  of  the^  al! unions,  more 
fe-miling  and  pointed  than  the  rest,  I  had 
tho  satisfaction  of  seeing  Lulu^s  pretty 
brow  suddenly  cloud  up,  and  her  man- 
ner to  the  ga^^  Fitaarthar  become  state- 
ly, and  freezing  in  the  extreme.  It  did 
not  change  throughout  tho  day^  and 
everybody  perceived  it*  except  the  sub- 
ject of  it — the  gay  lover, 

1  have  never  yet,  in  all  my  travelsi 
peregrinations,  and  experiences,  my 
dear  grandchildren,  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  the  young  lady  who 
liked  a  favorite  cousin  to  be  laughed  at 
for  the  cHme  of  loving  her.  The  fact 
m  that  Fitzarthur  ha3,  for  onco^  beea 
guilty  of  what  liochofoucauld  declares 
tar  worse  than  any  faults  He  had  com- 
mitted a  bluuder. 

IV, 

THE  HAUNTED  CHAMBER. 

"  It  certainly  h  hanntedj"  said  Jack, 
with  a  look  of  genuine  horror,  **  and  you 
couldn^t  get  me  to  sleep  in  it,  I  can  teU 
you.'* 

We  were  all  sitting  round  tho  pleasant 
fire  of  sticks,  wliich  the  cool  October 
evening  made  far  from  unpleasant,  and 
the  conversation  had  turned  upon  tha 
eubject  of  ghosts— from  which  it  glided 
naturally  to  the  *'^  haunted  chamber," 
belonging  to  Belleoir,  as  to  all  old 
country  houses, 

**It  certainly  is— there^s  no  doubt 
about  it,"  repeated  Jack;  "for  aunt 
Louisa  said  ahe  bad  seen  strange  sights 
there- more  than  aha  would  talk  about-" 
"NouaeDseJ"  said  aunt  Wimple, 
knitting  husUj,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
emrling  at  tlie  chatter  of  the  young 
people* 
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"T  certainly  Ijaro  heard  it  befor©^ 
Auut/*  siud  Eose.  demurely, 

'•  I  wish  iomc  kinds  of  ghosts  haunted 
it|**  stud  Jack,  directing  a  killing  ogle 
to  word  Jlosci  **  I  wouldn't  be  afmid  t>f 
it.  then." 

This  fiaJlj  occasioned  miicli  nmuj^e- 
mtMit  \  huti  very  sood,  tho  converi^titioii 
grew  gravo  again ,  oud  returned ^  as  by 
a  sort  of  fnacinatioDr  to  the  htiunted 
ohamben 

**0f  course*  1  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts t"  said  Lulu,  **but,  certain ly, 
ttrango  things  have  been  told  ab<>ut  our 
ancestor3  appearing  thero  ogain,  at 
dead  of  niffht.  I  trnst  I  shall  never  sea 
them — I  littO  thorn  much  better  in  their 
frames." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Jack,  **  and  I*ra 
going  to  keep  awny  from  your  room, 
Mr,  Fitzarthur,  You  know  that  is  the 
chamber,*' 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  ob- 
ftorved  a  disconcerted  eipression  upon 
FStzorthur'a  eloquently  serene  counte- 
nance, and  the  **  Aw  t— now— reuUy  ?'* 
witli  wliioh  ho  received  JacVs  observa- 
tion, was  not  so  blandly  tndiflerent  as 
usuaL  The  fact  was,  as  I  liud  after* 
wards  reason  to  kuowi  Filzarthur^a  sin- 
gle weak  point  was  a  fear  of  ghosts 
Whether  his  nurse  had  instilled  it  into 
bis  mind — for,  strange  as  it  rnay  seem, 
even  the  noble  Fitzartbur  bad  been  a 
baby — or  whether  it  was  a  nntural  idio- 
syncrasy, I  do  not  know.  Bur,  cer- 
tainlyi  Fitzarthur's  peculiarity  was  a 
fniKV  of  chfjsts.  You  know  the  groat 
lliictor  Johnson  believed  in  them,  and 
Lord  Lyttloton  saw  one  in  the  shape  of 
a  pi;^enn  ;  so  FitKarthur  bad  agreeable 
iitn.iiety  in  his  peculiar  views.  To  hU 
*'  Aw !— really  ?''  Jack  replied  : 

**Ycst  sir/  It'a  your  chamber,  Mr, 
Fitzartbur,  e:nd  tliere'tt  no  doubt  that 

frandma  and  the  old  follows  up  there 
ave  haunted  that  chamber,  I  don't 
tay  they  do,  now,  though  aunt  Louisa 
says  so;  but  they  have  wdked  there. 
Aunt  Louisa  says,  one  night,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  everybody  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  the  house  was  quiet, 
she  went  in  there  to  get  some  towels 
for  next  morning — and  what  do  yon 
tbiDk  she  saw  V 

Fitzarthur's  wide- extended  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  boy's  face, 

**  She  saw  grandpa,  dressed  in  Hs 
old-time  clothes,  just  as  bo  looks  yon- 
der— with  his  cocked  hat  and  powder, 
and    long    waistcoat,   and   ruffles— ^he 


saw  him  standing  before  the  fire-placii, 
with  bis  hand  m  his  breast — see  up 
there  f — and  looking  her  through  and 
through,  as  she  stared  at  him.  She  had 
no  power  to  move,  and  the  figiu'e  ad- 
vanced toward  her  without  making  any 
noise  in  walking,  though  be  had  on  fair-^ 
top  boots — advanced  straight  towofd 
her,  frowning,  as  if  he  intended  to  run 
her  through  with  his  short  a  word !" 

**At(d — aw— what  happened?"  fal- 
tered Fitzarthur,  losing  aU  self-posfies- 
sion, 

**  Why,  u  cold  sort  of  air,  which  came 
from  him,  blew  out  her  candle,  and  sh« 
had  just  strength  enough  left  to  cIosq 
the  door  and  totter  away.  She  did  not 
get  over  it  for  a  year,  and  you  can't 
get  her  to  enter  tnat  room  again*  to 
save  your  life," 

The  company,  somehow,  did  not  »eem 
disposed  to  laugh ;  the  boy's  face,  aa 
he  related  the  story,  was  too  scared  and 
solemn  not  to  infect  the  rest  with  hb 
own  fright. 

'*Then,  grandma  has  been  **een 
there,  too,"  continued  Jack,  in  a  low 
tone,  addressing  himself  to  the  aJfrigbt* 
ed  Fitzarthun  *^  She  came  in,  gliding 
along,  one  night  when  somebody  slept 
there,  dressed  in  her  old  dress  3-onder, 
aU  lace  and  satin,  and  with  her  curl* 
plied  up  in  that  very  same  way*  It 
was  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  person 
who  saw  her,  says  she  looked  as  pale  as 
death,  and  brought  a  cold  air  with  her, 
as  if  she  came  from  the  grave.  She  sat 
down  at  the  table,  on  which  there  was 
a  quire  of  paper,  and  pen  and  ink,  mkd 
seemed  to  bo  writing.  Then  she  rose 
agaiUf  looked  round,  heaved  a  de^ 
sigh,  and  slowly  glided  from  the  roem. 
The  person  that  saw  her  went  aw&j 
neit  day,  and  didn't  tell  about  it  for  a 
year*  It  was  tliought  there  was  some- 
thtDg  left  out  m  her  will,  that  made  her 
uneasy  in  her  grave." 

The  company  remained,  for  ton  mi* 
nutcs,  profoundly  silent,  after  this  nar- 
ration, and  then  all  began  to  talk  at 
once,  and  laugh  heartily;  as  though  to 
prove  how  slight  nn  impression  such 
absurd  nonsense  had  produced  upon 
them.  But,  in  some  ^YilyJ  this  merri- 
ment sounded  false*  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  pole  face,  nnd  nervous  voice, 
in  connection  with  a  ghost  story,  which 
has  its  effect  upon  every  one*  Tfaa 
conversaUon  changed  to  other  topics 
very  soon,  and  the  haunted  chamber 
no  longer  ahsorljcd  attention,  and,  soon, 
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erety  otj©  retired.  Bui  no  one  forgot 
Mr*  Fiteartlmr*s  face,  and  there  wns  a 
romorT  on  the  next  mornings  that  his 
bed  bad  not  been  ftlept  in. 

THE  PART27ERS  IK  THE  IIINUET, 

The  oon?etsnticm  I  havo  jtist  related 
oecurr^d  on  Weilnesdaj  ntght.  The 
folio irbg  eveniug  was  di.^dicated  to  the 
minuet  and  the  tableaux. 

Toward  noorii  levies  of  young  ladiefti 
occompaaied  hy  their  beaux^  gallantljr 
prancing  on  noble  isteeds,  began  to  ar* 
rive ;  and  by  fiunset,  every  invlled 
gue^  bad  made  his  or  her  app^arancet 
and  tbe  party  was  complete.  The  fact 
is  that  Lulu  was  desperately  popular — 
as  well  with  the  girb  as  the  youug  men* 
Knmerous  chirulric  young  fellowi?  bad, 
throughout  the  fiuuimcT,  disputed  with 
Fitzartbur  and  mj^self  the  foseiuuting 
attention  of  Mhs  Lulu;  and  looking 
back  now  with  hi^tonc  and  pbilo^opbic 
calmness,  I  wonder  not  more  than  I 
wondered  then,  at  tbe  favor  in  which 
Lulu  was  held.  There  was  in  ber  man- 
ner that  debgbtfal  franknc^^s  and  mefrri- 
ment  which  puts  every  one  at  bis  ease 
in  an  instant*  Tbe  roughest  and  gaw- 
kiest  youngi^ter  that  ever  blundered  into 
a  mtting-room,  or  emulated  the  com- 
htned  gbries  of  the  ba^s-^-iol  and  the 
Guinea  pig  with  his  voice^  found  in 
Lnln  the  most  pleasant  companion,  and 
went  away  praising  her,  and  being  des* 
Derate.  She  kugbed  at  laauy  pt^rsf^ns, 
but,  in  some  way,  this  young  lady'tj 
mirtb  did  not  seem  to  wound;  and 
from  the  echool-gtrl  to  tbe  matron,  from 
the  boy  to  tbe  finh^bed  man  of  tbe 
world,  all  had  a  good  word  for  Lulu^ 
and  chanted  her  prai^ea  and  her  beau- 
I don*£  ihbk  I  aver  saw  anythbg 
merrier  than  tbe  seene  of  that  evening. 
As  night  drew  on,  the  great  sitting* 
room  was  illuminated  by  a  flood  of 
light ;  mxh — thanks  to  Lulu,  who&o  ge- 
njua  had  devised  tbe  idea  of  fii^ig 
tapers,  even  on  the  tops  of  the  frames 
of  grandma,  grandpa,  and  grand  aunts 
and  uncles,  shming  in  lace  and  powder — 
this  ligbt  showered  down,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  beads  of  tbe  company,  in  a 
silver  gtrcaru  of  radiant  and  llashing- 
Bplendor. 

The  ample  an te* supper  having  been 
disoufied  with  the  mosit  honorable  ar- 
dor, the  tableaox  were  prepared,  and 
the  TaiiouB  actors   retlr^  to  arrange 


their  coe^tomes.     For  these  costumeii  1 
the  family  wardrobe,  for  three  generft*  I 
lions,  was  put  in  reouifiition,  and  tbtJ 
amouot  of  laces,  jewels,  satin  dressei»  | 
and  broad-fikirted  coats  discovered  in  the 
course  of  this  ransaokmg  process,  waA 
really  astounding.     It  really  did  seem 
as  if   our  respected    grandpapas  and 
grandmas  had  never  parted  with  their 
old  ciotlies,  but  left  them  solemnly  to  i 
their  descendants.     With  the  help  qf 
tfaeso  oostmnes,  and  the  floating  draperf 
of  the  frames,    arranged  in  tlie   great 
door- way,  many  a  striking  picture  was 
produced,  which,  were  it  neceisary,  I 
might  take  up  much  time  in  describmg. 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  tbe  purp*>ses  of 
my  story  or  hUtory,  It  is  enough  to  < 
say  that  one  half  of  the  guests  delight- 
ed themselves,  and  the  oiber  half,  for  al  ; 
laa^t  two  hoara  ;  and  then,  having  wash- 
ed the  burnt  cork  from  their  faces,  and 
changed  the  costumes  of  IVaverht/  and 
Rebi^cca^  then  very  popular  characters* 
for  tbe  ordinary  dress  worn  in  the  pre* 
sent  century,  the  actors  made  their  ap-* 
p«arance  aguln^— the  frames  were  takeii 
down— *and  the  buzz  of  voices  and  th« 
sound  of  laughter  followed  the  silence 
which  bad  reign f?d  during  the  progress 
of  the  picture-gallery, 

I  am  miitoken  in  saying  that  e^rery- 
body  changed  his  and  her  costumo--»re- 
tuming  to  their  e very-day  dress.  Neither 
Lulu  nur  myself  made  any  such  altera- 
tion, and  til  at  at  the  urgent  request  of 
our  brt*ther  and  sister  comedians  and 
comediennei*  You  see,  we  were  to 
dance  the  minuet  to  old  Joe's  flddle, 
and  everybody  cried  out  at  the  idea  of 
laying  aside  our  drcssesi.  Would  you 
hke  to  know  what  we  wore  in  the  last 
tableau,  and  in  the  minuet  ?  Behold  tbe 
description :  Miss  Lula  wear^  a  splen* 
did  satin  of  grandma's,  blao  as  the  sky 
in  August,  and  so  stiff,  that  it  wilt 
stand  er^ct  without  tbe  Uiisi^tance  of  a 
young  lady^s  figure  within  it  The 
waist  is  Just  nndor  the  arms,  and  it  u 
distressingly  "low  necked,"  with  which 
portion  of  the  person,  the  neck,  it 
seems  to  have  no  tvort  of  connection  in- 
deed—and  possesses  no  sleeves  of  any 
description  whatsoever.  A  little  band 
of  blue  satin  only  runs  round  each  of 
Misa  Lnlu's  dimpled  shoulders,  and  bor 
dazzling  arms  are  bam  to  tlie  dimples. 
The  antique  fashion  being  somewhat 
opposed  to  the  voung  lad^'^i  ideas,  she 
has  eoTeloped  her  neck  m  a  cloud  of 
saffi-on-oolored  lace,  of  the  richest  qua- 


Utj,  also  the  prop&rty,  forraerl^t  of 
gratj^mn,  wliosc  brae  el  eta  antJ  breast- 
pJEij^  Lulu  bag  appropriated  with  as  little 
ceremony  aa  the  dress.  Add  a  pile  of 
powdered  curlsi  a  rustling  train  like  a 
blue  cloudi  and  a  fun  made  of  ponrl, 
Ivory,  and  enameled  paper,  covered 
with  shepherd  a  and  ghepbcrdcssei!, 
makmg  love  by  murmuring  aslreama,  in 
tiie  most  picturesque  drcasea,  and  ji>u 
Have  a  faint  idea  of  Lulu's  costume. 
To  add,  thrvt  her  dazzling  lovelinosa  and 
Iresb,  laughing  grace*  more  tban  ever 
eti slaved  a  certain  yotrng  man,  h  whol- 
ly unnecessarjr.  I  jet  mo  pa.^a  on,  and 
only  in  passing,  say  that  the  young 
roan  in  question,  or  rather  myself,  to 
drop  the  third  person,  wore  a  complete 
suit  of  the  last  century,  broad-flapped 
coat,  covered  with  embroidery,  long, 
flowery  waiflteoat,  ailk  knee-breecbea, 
and  white  stockings,  with  buckled  shoes. 
To  these  shoes  Lulu  bad  aflixcd  ro- 
settes \  as  to  my  !mir,  she  had  applied 
powder,  first  gathering  it  into  a  queue 
behind ;  and  tying  it  with  a  great  bow 
of  rilrt>on» 

These  were  the  two  j^ounff  persons 
who  made  their  entr^o  into  tlie  apart* 
dent,  now  cleared  for  dancing,  in  the 
mid  at  of  unanimous  applause. 

Well,  welU  Why  regret  it?  I  had 
my  May -day  merriment  in  May,  and  I 
won't  groan  at  the  iibsence  of  that  sun- 
light w  youth,  or  the  presence  of  these 
enow- flake  a  in  my  still  black  muMacbe, 
I  look  back  on  that  fair  spectacle  of 
youthr  and  joy,  and  beauty,  through 
two  generate ona  almost,  and  suluto  tbo 
queen  of  it,  aud  live  agalns  in  memory, 
through  tho  brilliant  hours  which  are 
immortal  for  me  in  their  bloom  and 
gliiry.  Yea,  Lulu !  The  gray -musta- 
chioed bows  to  you  at  seventeen,  that 
fall,  that  eveuing! — ^uud  snya  that  the 
world  no  longer  haa  within  it  such  a 
piuragon  \  You  riwe  before  me  now  aa 
clearly  as  then  ;  I  see  your  white  hand 
holding  up  with  delicate  grace  the  am- 
ple fblda  of  your  blue  »at)Ui  which  more 
than  once  camo  near  tripping  up  the 
white-aatin- slippered  feet  which  moTed 
beneiith  it ;  I  see  you  bending  slowly  in 
the  profound  curtsey,  touehing^it  must 
have  been — how  could  I  kiiowl— tK© 
oaken  floor^  with  year  knee ;  I  si.*e  the 
round  eblu  reating  on  your  breast,  the 
durk  curls  rippling  ftr^mnd  your  chueka  ; 
I  take  your  es tended  hand,  ai*  the 
gravis  lordly  music  flouts  on  in  ita 
splendid    state liness,    and    minee    my 
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FtepSf  and  emile  with  rapture  as  we 
glide ;  and,  as  you  bend  againi  in  a  last 
queenly  curtsey,  as  tho  noble  strtiin 
dies  intt^  silence,  I,  too,  press  my 
cocked  hat  to  my  rich  left  waiatc^Jntt 
and  bow  to  you  lowly  with  my  very 
heart — ^as  I  bow  now,  0  Lulu  I  fairest 
and  sweetest  image  of  my  memory  I 

Bo  it  endcdi  amid  immenae  applause 
from  the  friendly  voices  of  these  ffieod- 
ly  companions.  We  had  afterwards 
the  grand  supper,  with  ita  uproorioas 
merriment,  atm  the  rech  with  ibs  flash- 
ing, glittering,  exuberant  delig^ht.  But 
of  these  I  will  not  now  spttak.  Wo 
have  n  reel  every  day — we  may  have  a 
supper  every  night — but  when  do  wo 
eee  a  veritable  mmuet ;  above  all,  when 
do  I  see  a  iniuuet  in  which  Lulu  curt- 
eeys  to  the  stately  music  ? 

The  feativilies  were  kept  up  tintil 
nearly  one  oVlock ;  and  then  the  ladioa 
retired.  You  see,  in  the  good  old  days, 
nobody  went  home  to  sleep,  and  th© 
gentlemen  soon  followed  the  kdies, 

I  wna  going  to  my  bed,  with  Jack, 
when,  on  the  stair-ease,  I  felt  ft  hmni 
uj|>on  my  mm,  I  turned  round  and  saw 
Fitzarthur  opposite  ine. 

** Would  you  object  to  having  a  por- 
tion of  my  bed  to- night »  Mr*  Tom!'* 
said  Fitsarthur  easily ,  and  smiling  aa 
he  ©poke,  *'  You  may  be  crowded 
yonder," 

^*  Ohj  no !"  I  replied.  **  They  have 
not  turned  Jack  and  myself  out," 

"But  1  would  like  to  have  you  to- 
night ;  tho  fact  ia — aw — 1  did  not  sleep 
quietly  last  night ;  and  I  fancy  that  a 
com pojiion— really,  now,  I  ghall  take  it 
as  a  favor/' 

And  Fitsarthur  added  a  good  deal 
about  being  accuatomed  to  sleep  with 
hi  a  friend,  my  namesake,  Tom.  A 
glance  at  his  fiice,  however,  told  me  tlld 
real  origin  of  his  request*  The  great 
Fitzajrthur  was  actually  itfraid  to  sleep 
alone  in  the  Eaunted  eh  amber,  mid  haa 
deaeended  to  the  humiliating  point  of 
requesting  his  rival  to  protect  him* 

I  consented^^why,  1  scarcely  know- 
I  thought  1  should  like  to  try  tho  Haunt- 
ed chamber  rather ;  and  we  were  soon 
aafidy  housed  there^ — Juck  hiiving  bid 
us  g^>od  night,  and  gone, 

FJtzarthur  was  soon  ensconced  in  tho 
gi*eat  bed,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  old 
gofa  before  the  alight  QjCBf  to  feast  my 
thoughts  with  Lulu's  image,  I  blew 
out  the  candle,  preferring  the  fliuuo  of 
the  t^vigs  for  my  brief  re  very. 
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I  leaned  bock  on  the  ic^fa,  I  thougbt 
mora  njid  moire  tenderl_Y  of  Lulu.  I 
thought  I  wai  a  g€ntE*^maii  of  the 
ei^tfouth  ceiiturj,  nnd  that  she  w&a 
uiy  wife.  You  s^e,  I  was  asleep  and 
drcammg, 

VL 
TfIB  GHOST  AKIJ  THE   RESULT. 

I  might  haTo  ^Icpt  thus  for  (learlj  an 
hour,  haJf  atrotcht^d  upon  the  old  iofa, 
beft>r«J  the  wood-fire,  which  gradqalljr 
crumbled  into  gloom,  wht^n  all  at  once, 
by  ti  common  phenomeuoo,  mj  ejea 
ojiened  Buddenlj»  and  in  an  instant, 
without  moving  a  muscle ,  I  had  pa^ed 
from  sound  ide^p  to  the  Hio^t  perfect 
wakefulness. 

I  had  been  waked  by  aomo  sound — 
ivhat,  I  knew  not, 

I  turned  mj  head  alightly  toward  the 
bcdf  and  I  was  about  to  ri^e  and  seek 
that  much  more  rational  couch,  when  I 
descried,  h^  the  linst  fla&h  of  flame,  the 
figure*  of  Fitzarthur,  raised  up  half  from 
the  bed*  and  moti unless  as  slonc>.  TiXz- 
ardiur  presented  so  comical  a  ^poctacle, 
with  his  flower- decorated  night* cap, 
and  rigid  features,  that  1  was  near 
laughing;  hut  the  thought  suddenly 
fliiiihod  Upon  me,  that,  doubtle^.^,  tliere 
was  some  cau.«e,  other  than  nicht-mare 
or  dreania,  for  this  attitude  in  tho  sleep 

A  second  glance  proved  to  me  tbat 
Fitzarihur'a  €>ycij  were  fiied  witli  a  hor- 
rilied  expre^sdou  upon  some  ohjpet 
which,  fit>m  nxy  position,  I  conld  not 
see. 

1  did  not  ri&e — I  oalj  turned  my 
head — and  I  saw  what  made  mj  blood 
run  cold. 

It  was  a  white  %ure,  gliding  toward 
the  bed  nolseleisglj  \  and  a*  it  seemed 
to  me,  with  great  wliite  wingi*  issuing 
from  its  shoulders. 

I  followed  the  movemenLs  of  the  fig- 
tir©  with  a  gaze  of  the  profoundest 
horror;  and  the  recollection  of  uunt 
Louisa^a  superstition  suddenly  flashed 
upon  me,  and  chilled  the  very  blood  of 
tny  heart 

The  figure  paused  nt  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  the  wings  all  at  once  descend- 
«L  I  WW  &at  they  were  only  human 
arnia.  from  which  drooped  the  full  white 
drap«*ry  of  the  figure.  1  had  scarcely 
time  to  make  ihiu  mental  reflection, 
when  the  white  thing  turned  noiselessly 
toward  the  table — and  seemed  to  dt  and 
wfito  for  a  moment — and   then    rose 


agauti  and  once  more  approached  tfao 
bed. 

When  I  saw  it  write,  I  was  nio» 
tlian  ever  convinced  that  I  was  in  tbft 
presence  of  a  spirit ;  and,  with  the  hair 
standing  up  npou  my  head,  I  scanned 
the  figure.  It  was  a  moving  imac©, 
over  whoso  person— even  over  its  head-^ 
a  snowy  tgiI  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown.  But  a  sOkeo  train  winch  is- 
sued from  the  veil,  proved  that  tht 
spirit  had  other  vestments  beside* 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  suddenly 
ray  mind  seemed  to  undergo  a  revulsion 
from  horror  to  a*(tonishment — from  tho 
grave,  I  seemed  to  enter  life  again* 
The  train  of  the  figure  was  of  hlm§ 
satin — suddenly  I  heard  it  mstle — a1 
the  same  moment  I  heard  a  titter  witli- 
out  the  door. 

I  don't  know  how  it  waj,  but  I  knew 
at  once,  you  see,  the  whob  affair^  I 
sprung  from  my  seat  wjHi  a  loud  kugh 
— the  figure  half  sereamed,  and  retreat- 
ed quickly  to  the  door-^und  in  an 
instant,  with  a  single  bound,  I  had 
reached  the  sido  of  the  ghost,  and 
encircled  her  with  my  arms. 

The  white  veil  was  torn  off,  in  tha 
presence  of  a  dozen  young  ladies  tm 
dishabilli^  who  retreated,  screaming,  to 
their  apartments,  and  I  found  that  I 
bad  in  my  arms  no  less  a  person  than 
Miss  Lulu,  in  her  minuet  costume,  and 
with  a  face  fuU  of  blushes  and  laugh- 
t^r- 

But  the  langhter  suddenly  disappeaJ^ 
ed,  andr  with  an  angry  pout,  the  young 
girl  cried: 

"Take  away  your  arms,  dr!  how 
dare  you  hold  me !" 

**Take  away  your  veil,  madam!**  I 
repKed,  laugfatng,  **  how  dare  you  enter 
our  apartment !" 

"It  was  a  joke  I"  she  cried,  etnt^ 
gling  to  ertricate  herself  from  mj  em- 
brace. 

*'  It*fl  only  a  joke,'*  I  replied,  trybg 
— I  am  Borry  and  ashamed  to  aay — try- 
ing to  kiss  Lulu. 

*'  I  will  take  the  house,  sir!" 

*•  The  house  is  already  up.*' 

"  Sir !" 

"  I  mean  ihoso  charming  young 
ghoftfi.  all  dressed  in  white,  who  scam- 
pered just  now  like  a  do^en  wHfce  rab- 
bits,'* 

Lulu^s  head  drooped,  and  she  ceaaed 
struirgliog,  rounnunng ; 

"  Tom  *— 1  shall-^rj !— if  yoti  bold 
me,  sir  !** 
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Tbis  was  more  tlion  T  could  endure- 
The  murmur  went  stiiJght  to  my  heart, 
and  r  unlocked  my  aims.  No  sooner 
had  I  dijue  m^  than  Lulu  disftppeiircd, 
like  a  Rhadow,  into  her  apartment,  the 
dcHjt  of  which  she  locked  and  bt>lt<?d, 
laughing  at  her  triumph » 

I  returned  quietly  to  my  chamber, 
and  went  to  bed,  FiLzarthur  gave  no 
sign  of  having  been  even  for  a  mo- 
ment awake  r  on  the  n<!it  day*  too,  no 
allusion  even  betrayed  any  knowledge, 
upon  hh  part,  of  the  events  of  the 
night  I  have  but  one  more  fact  to  re- 
oordt  concerning  the  elegant  and  good- 
humored  Ykz.  In  forty -eight  hours  he 
departed  from  BeUeair,  and  novar  re- 
turned. 

VIL 

A  TOiraO  lady's  C0NFE6SION, 

I  did  not  leave  quit©  bo  &oon.  In 
feet,  I  am  m>w  residing  at  Belleair, 
being*  a  married  man,  and  quite  a  pa* 
triaroh,  with  every  prtispeet  of  benefit- 
ting my  reul  grandchildren,  by  this  his- 
tory. 

It  WHS  toward  the  end  of  our  honey- 
znoon  that  I  said  ta  Lulu  one  day ; 

**Do  you  remember  the  ghost*  LuT^ 

I  laughed  as  I  spoke  i  but  Lulu  ilid 
not  laugh— she  looked  grnve, 

'^Very  well,  indeed,  I  sbali  never 
forget  it/'  she  Raid,  *' and  I  eh  all  not 
oeitse  to  reproach  myself  for  it/* 

''  Reproach  yourself?" 

"  I  must.  I  di}  not  think  it  was  de- 
licate in  ft  young  kdy^  and  I  never 
ihonld  have  ventured  to  do  it,  bad  not 
the  girlu  spurred  mo  on,  and  played 
npon  my  girliish  wildncss.  From  what 
I  have  Mince  heard  of  Jlr.  Fitzarthur,  I 
do  not  regret  the  residt  of  the  jest — hi  a 
departure — but  I  do  regret  having  been 
led  to  gaorlfice  bo  mueh  to  a  praetica] 
joke.'* 


**  Pshaw  I  it's  nothing/* 

**  Yee^  indeed,  it  was/* 

"  Well,"  I  goidf  smiling  silly,  "  siiig 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  Lu,  it  certaisljpj 
was  reprehensible  in  a  young  lady,  in  ' 
fact,  a  most  improper  prticeeiSug  !'* 

"Hum!" 

And  Lulu  pouted  ;  for*  you  see,  the 
sei  doQ^t  like  us  to  be  convinced i  wketi. 
they  abuse  themselves. 

**You   ncedn*t  regret  it|   sirj"    sfa^l 
said  laughing, 

**  I  !  why  notj  Lu  ?" 

*  ^Because,  sir — " 

**  Well,  because—?" 

**  Because— because — T  thought/' 

And  Lulu  laughed  again,  and  leanedl 
her  arm   upon  my   shoulder,    loakini 
down  into  my  eyes,  which  worn  imis 
fi-om  the  book  I  was  reading,  to  her  fkca* 

*'  You      thought, well,    ma  ~ 

Spbynx?'* 

^*  Because  I  thought  that  any  on#l 
who  held  me  so  tigbtlpr  as  you  did  thutl 
ntght,  frir^and  very  improperly,  sir- 
[iitjst— lovG  mo  very  much,  indeed  !/' 

And  with  the   most  be  wit  obiu^  tm^\ 
fascinating  glance,  madam  Lalu 
into  laughter. 

**  Hombl© !"  I  cried,  **  What  a  oob^ 
fession   for  a  young  lady  !— that  sh^  ] 
was  actually  won  by  an  audacious  em-  J 
brace!" 

Lulu  looked  penitent  and  sad. 

*'  Was  it  wrong  to  say  it  ?"  she  mur- 
mured with  downcast  eyes. 

It  Very  wrong,  madam  !** 

"  Was  it  r*  she  repeated, 

**  Yes/' 

"  But  you  won*t  be  angry  with  me, 
will  you,  cousin?"  she  Baid»  whicK^ 
words  were  followed  by  a  shock  of 
laughter,  such  as  I  have  seldom  beardt 
Y^ou  see,  I  have  the  loveliest  wife  in  the 
world,  and  I  have  related  tlie  manner  in 
which  I  courted  her* 
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THE    SKY    IS    A    DRINKING    CUP. 

THE  Bky  is  a  drinking  cup, 
That  was  overturned  of  old, 
And  it  pours  iu  the  eyes  of  men 
Its  wiue  of  airy  gold. 

We  drink  that  wine  all  day, 
Till  the  last  drop  is  drained  up. 

And  ore  lighted  on  to  bed 
By  the  jewels  in  the  cup. 
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THERE  are  two  verses  Ja  holy  writt 
speaking  of  what  wo  haughtily  call 
the  brute  creation,  that  have  ever 
seemed  to  us  full  of  secret  meaamgand 
ETt^at  import.  Whea  U*e  Almighty  had 
aejitrojed  all  flesh  upon  earth,  save 
Noah  and  those  in  hk  arkt  he  mado  a 
new  oQYeuot)!,  aud  as  a  token  of  it  be 
fiet  a  bow  in  the  clouds.  ^*  A  covenant 
witli  joa  and  with  jour  seed/'  be  said 
to  Xoah  J  adding,  however,  "  and  with 
every  living  creature  tliat  is  with  yoUt 
of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattJe,  and  of  every 
boast  of  the  earth/'  The  inspired  au- 
thor himself  calls  it^  Ihercfore,  **  an 
everksting  covenant  between  God  and 
every  living  creature  of  all  Besh.  that  is 
upon  earth*"  The  rainbow  on  high  i:?, 
tli(?nt  a  sign  for  the  lowly  animal,  ai 
well  as  for  proud  man.  What  nmt- 
tera  it,  whether  the  gentle  dove,  with 
the  olive  branehi  or  the  gigantic  whale 
In  tbo  oc^an  know,  or  do  not  know, 
that  such  a  bond  eiista  between  them 
ELud  Him,  whom  we  ought  to  call*  in  a 
much  wider  sense*  Our  Fatlier  who  ia 
in  heaven  ? 

One  and  the  same  eovenaut,  then, 
biuda  animals  and  as  to  our  Maker. 
Surely  they  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
Lmte  creation ;  and  weU  may  we  ask, with 
ramiy  an  imctent  and  modem  philoso- 
pher :  What  is  the  animal's  inner  life  ? 

A  pity  it  is,  that  the  word  animal  it- 
fielf  has  becoroc  a  term  of  contempt 
and  disgrace;  like  all  other  borrowed 
words,  it  has  taken  the  place  of  a  bet- 
ter Saxon  word  (feoh),  an*l  now  h 
commonly  misapplied.  We  speak-  of 
precioua  stones  and  fertile  plants  with 
respect,  and  yet  is  not  even  the  royal 
palm,  in  all  its  graceful  splendor,  and 
the  brilliant  diamond,  with  its  floods  of 
light,  far  below  the  humblest  of  worms, 
that  creeps  ou  the  earth !  The  Romans 
knew  mnch  better  the  sense  that  bound 
the  word  to  ita  owner  \  with  them,  ani- 
mal only  signified  the  anima,  the  brealli 
of  life^that,  high  djstinctiou  among 
all  created  beings.  And  what  a  vnrie* 
^  of  terms  they  employed  besides, 
for  tamo  or  wild,  for  clean  or  unclean 
animals!  We  have,  at  best,  only  tho 
vile  word  beast,  still  lower  in  sense, 
and  more  reproachful  in  meaning  than 
animfil,  and,  to  di^sign  tht^  lost  and 
most  loathsome,  the  term  vermin,  which 
corraiponds  to  weeds  among  plants. 


StU!,  it  is  not  with  us  only,  that  mea 
have  found  it  dllBouU  to  say  what  dis- 
^^guishcs  animals  from  other  created 
beings^  The  sages  of  antiquity  had 
their  various  tlieories  4  tlie  philosopher  a 
of  later  days  have  established  tlieir  sys- 
tems, one  after  another.  To  the  one,  ali 
animals  were  gods ;  and,  even  now,  the 
gentle  children  of  East  India  venture 
not  to  kill  any  being  thai  has  the  breath 
of  life ;  for  do  not  the  gods  love  to  aa- 
sume  the  forms  of  creatures,  and  do 
not  their  holy  books  teach,  that  the 
dying  man,  who  seisces  the  tail  of  a  cow, 
passes  through  her  without  hindrance,  at 
onco  into  heaven  1  The  Spanish  phyai-  " 
cian  Pereini  wont  to  the  other  extreme* 
He  first  taught  that  animals  neither 
thought  nor  felt ;  they  had  neither  sensen 
nor  sensations;  they  were  beautiful 
mecltauisms,  moving  in  the  manner  of 
a  watch,  which  ^howa  time  more  aocu* 
rately  than  all  reasoning  could  do.  A 
little  later,  the  great  Descartes  also  gave 
to  men,  only,  souls,  and  regarded  ani- 
mals as  machines.  He  denied  them 
even  hunger  and  thirst,  much  more  all 
desire  or  will— what  could  a  mere  auto- 
maton  know  or  intend  I  Joy  and  pabi 
he  said,  were  there  only  in  appearance ; 
their  motions  were  the  result  of  uncon- 
scious instinct ;  of  course,  when  the  dog 
barked,  the  machine  was  merely  grating 
and  creaking.  His  work  was  received* 
with  respect  and  applause ;  it  was  read 
even  in  the  nunnenes  of  France,  For- 
tunately, gentlemen  cannot  be  made 
cruel,  but  Cartesians  are  still  found,  in 
far  tiXJ  large  numbers,  among  wagoners 
and  physicians,  butcher*  and  natural- 
ists. Did  Descartes  really  fancy  that 
a  hviag  pigeon  was  nothing  more  than 
the  wooden  bird,  that  clapped  its  winga 
and  flew  about,  thanks  to  the  skill  of 
Archy  tas  ?  Or  would  he  have  wished  to 
compare  his  own  head  with  that  made  bj 
the  great  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  1  llnother  savant  of  that 
ffuiclfnl  nation  was  taught,  hy  an  amus- 
ing occurrc:nce»  the  folly  of  his  cherish- 
ed coBviction5.  Traveling  tlirxia^  the 
1^1  ot!  I  em  provinces,  he  was  once  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  his  dinner.  It  never 
appeared;  for  the  unfortunate  landlord 
declared,  upon  his  honor,  that  the  dog, 
♦*  whose  duty  it  was  t<j  turn  the  spit, 
could  not  l^  found.  ^"^  Thereupon  a 
great  search  was  undertakoa  by  all  the 
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oooka  and  scuUltms,  with  the  huogrj- 
l^hilosopb  er  0  moag  inenu    1 1  appear©  d , 

that  the  irin-kteper  bad  two  dng^i  \^ho 
perfoi-med  Lbpir  work  nn  alternttte  da^s ; 
m  wbfise  turn  it  woij  i^ii  lb  at  day,  bemg 
pick,  tbe  other  ainmab  or  rather  tlie 
cA]wT  mnchinc,  could  not  be  iiiduced  to 
Bprve,  Ho  stood  upon  bis  riglits:  ho 
kn<*w  it  was  not  his  day,  and  nc^jtlu^r  flat- 
tery nor  tbreat«  couid  induce  him  to 
Bubinit  to  Bucb  crying  wroug  I  The 
gavant  lost  his  roast ;  but  be  iuHisted  no 
ltjngt*r  that  **  aniuaala  were  but  nm* 
chiiit^ij/* 

Even  in  our  day,  gr<>at  ari^  tlio  tlonbts, 
and  niftiiy  the  buttleii  fought,  to  mtth^ 
tlio  boundary  bne^  between  the*  great 
kingdoms  of  natures  It  is  easy  to  say 
til  at  the  pebble  h  a  s^tnnei  the  oak  a 
plant,  and  the  lion  an  unimab  But 
tlie  lines  are  not  always  so  broa*!,  nor 
tbo  ^igns  so  conclusive.  How  nearly 
even  ujinf-rnilH  oftiiu  re  itc  ruble  th«  work 
*>f  mun*s  skill  and  moyt  cxquimtts  urt! 
Who  ever  fouud,  fi^r  the  fn^t  time, 
a  beaut<>ous  rock-crystnli  and  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  its  smooth,  bright 
sides  and  its  well- pointed  pyramid 
were  tht^  n'sult  of  tbe  jeweler's  careful 
labor  ]  For  centuries  men  thought  that 
th^  lofty  ranges  of  basaltic  columnSf  as 
they  ari'  found  bore  and  there,  frtanding 
in  tlunLmndi^f  Uke  gallant  soldiers ,  in 
clo±;c  ranks,  nil  smooth  and  bright  as  if 
ju^t  from  the  polisher's  hand,  and  their 
six  sides  a^  carefully  measured  Eia  If  to 
show  how  coinpletoly  our  tnotber  nature 
is  master  of  her  mathematics,  were  tho 
work  of  TiUn?,  bolongtug  io  ages  of 
fabulous  antiquity.  Otlier  mine  reds, 
especiftlly  tboric  we  call  bdCt  perfeotlj 
resemble  plants.  One  vaiiety  looks 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  another  like 
leather,  and  tbe  finest  amianth  of  Cor- 
Bica  can  hardly  be  dislhigui^jhed  from 
the  silky  hair  attached  to  the  seed  of 
the  Syrian  asclepias. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  draw  the  line  be* 
twecn  tiie  two  lower  renlms ;  nod  yet 
there  is  an  impassable  eh  asm  bctweon 
them,  not  less  than  the  gulf  that  parted 
Dives  from  the  beggm*,  who  had  starved 
at  his  gate,  and  was  now  in  Abraham's* 
bosom.  Minerals  exist,  aud  they  as* 
snme  form  and  ghapo ;  but  they  do  not 
live.  Surclyt  man's  lofty  mind  ought 
to  1m?  able  to  distinguish  not  wits  en  death 
and  life.  He  has^  however,  not  been 
more  succojisful  as  yet^  in  the  two 
higher  kingdoms.  Not  even  the  form 
enables  us  to  distinguish  the  phmt  from 


the  animah  Fm  ages  tlio  polypi  were 
considered  as  plants;  and  even  now  tha 
»pong©  is  claimed  by  both  groat  dl^ 
visions.  Certain  cnekets  like  tii©  fi 
miliar  devirs  riding-horse,  re!?om 
dead  si^tieks*,  and  iho  **  religious  manti 
is  for  all  the  world  like  a  witliered  le 
A  South  American  kdy's  slipper  aj 
pears,  in  form,  miec,  and  color,  like 
huge  ftpider,  whilst  many  an  orchis 
sumes  the  shape  of  an  iusect.  Plani 
it  has  been  said,  cannot  change  place, 
and  animals  only  have  motion.  But 
vegetables  ulsio  move;  not  merely  me- 
chantonlly,  as  the  mimosa,  but  freely 
and  independent  of  all  outward  irrita- 
tion. Tbe  common  water-lentil  rhes 
to  the  ^surface,  at  tho  time  of  bloom inj 
and  descends  when  its  purpose  is  fi 
filled.  The  hungry  ivy  sends  its  &hooi 
to  the  tempting  ebulk,  tlie  passionflower 
eitttnda  its  roots  to  distant  water,  and 
tlie  prosy  potato,  kept  in  a  cellar,  pushei 
its  pale,  sickly  shoots  many  feet  U>  the 
lighted  window* 

Certain  tiny  conferv^e,  observed  bi 
of  late,  are  ever  found  waving  to 
fro ;  the  larger  leaves  of  the  hedy 
rum  gyraus  vUg  und  fall  in  gentle  al 
ternation,  ono  after  another,  whilst 
the  smaller  perform  a  circular  motion ; 
and  barberries,  like  a  thousand  similar 
plants,  move  certain  partes  of  their  flow- 
ers, with  great  and  independent  ncti* 
vitj.  Tho  pistil  of  the  collinsouia 
even  touches  flrst  one  and  dien  the 
other  anther,  m  regular  change,  du- 
ring the  short  timo  of  love  l  It  ht  in 
like  manneri  no  longer  believed  that 
plants  do  not  deep.  We  all  know 
now,  that  most  plants,  from  the  hum- 
blest herb  to  tho  giant  oak,  sleep 
daring  the  winter.  Others  sleep 
given  times;  tbo  *^lajsy  girl'*  wak< 
latest  in  the  field,  even  long  aXt 
the  common  clover,  that  waits  for  tho 
wnrm  rays  of  the  sun  ;  a  few  sleep  only 
in  the  day,  and  wake  all  nighty  as  the 
bcsperi^,  or  damo*a  violet.  Nor  can 
we  now  claim  for  animals  an  exclusive 
right  to  internal  heat,  as  was  formerly 
firmly  believed.  So  fur  from  it|  we  find 
that  mmiy  plants  have,  at  a  oertaia 
a  fever  heat  that  rises  and  falls  at 
intervals,  and  varies  by  many  d 
whilst  the  lowest  classes  of 
have  no  beat  of  their  own,  but  only 
share  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  living. 

Even  feeling  and  instinct  are  no  lonj 
er  looked  upun  as  attributes  of  imy  o 
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redm  of  oKture.  We  can  a<^aroe  be* 
UcTC  that  the  polyp!  feel,  which,  aftar 
hftvijig  haen  poundc'd  in  a  mnrtur  fur  a 
whale  dajt  are  jieen  to  etpeteb  out  their 
arms*  n^  soon  a^  they  are  put  into 
wuter*  umi  to  growi  ami  feed,  and  hve 
list  before,  Ojsters  are  proverbially  un- 
feeliug  creatines.  The  little  water* 
mmkei  nala,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  may  be  cut  into  twenty -six  pieces* 
aod  each  oue  put*  out  a  new  head  and  a 
new  tail,  atid  bectunes  a  new  snake. 
How  mtmj  plants  would  show  more 
feeEug  and  die,  if  they  were  m  treated! 
If  instinct  be  no  more  tbaiv  an  innate 
impulsi^f  shown  in  some  outward  actton, 
it  muy  be  found  even  m  miueralsi  They 
asjimie  ever  like  formsi  regular,  beauti- 
ful, and  admirably  adapted  to  tbei; 
Bpecial  nature.  With  platiis  this  instinct 
becomes  still  more  i?vident;  we  may 
places  I  he  grain  in  the  ground,  in  what 
manner  wo  choo!^e»  it  will  always  &ond 
ito  tiny  root^  downward,  and  the  gentle, 
graceful  plumule  upward,  to  greet  the 
ught  of  day. 

Hettoe  the  growing  conviction,  that 
there  muit  be  an  iuner  11  fo  in  animals- 
Formerly,  learned  men  claimed  for 
them  a  soul,  and  not  a  soul  of  tbeir 
awii4  but  the  same  as  that  given  to 
man*  This  was  a  prevail t  error.  We 
have  no  microscope  for  souls,  and  the 
subtlest  anatomist  and  the  bcfldest  pby- 
siologisit  ore  left  at  a  loss  be  re*  If  man 
were  really  the  highest  in  creation,  and 
animids  only  the  lower,  they  would 
present  to  us  nothing  but  defective  or- 
ganizations, whilst  ail  that  has  come 
from  c#ur  Maker's  hand  is,  in  itself, 
perfect.  Man  h  not  the  same  being  as 
the  animal,  only  in  a  higher  power — 
he  i:s  ^uiotbing  entirely  diflrerent-  He 
la  what  Goethe  caOs  a  macrocosmt 
uniting  in  himself  all  the  various  bodi- 
ly and  psychical  parts  of  anlmah?, 
end  superadding  to  them  qualities  pe* 
Culiai'Jy  his  own.  The  very  act  and 
mode  of  creation  exhibits  the  difierenec. 
Animals  were  maJe  by  intermediate 
agents.  God  said:  "Let  the  water 
biing  forth,  abutidantly,  the  moving 
creature  tbut  balb  Hfe,  and  tfie  fowl  that 
miiy  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  opai 
firmament  of  heaven ;"  and  later :  "  htt 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  ibe  cattle  and  creeping 
thing,  and  tlie  hea^t  of  the  earth.**  But 
when  the  higher  beings  were  to  be  add^ 
ed,  he  said :  '*  Let  us  make  man  in  cor 
image,  after  our  likeness/^      So  God 


himself  made  man,  uot  in  trusting  the 
duty  to  the  earth  or  the  water. 

What  wa*i  the  **  breath  of  life*'  given 
to  animals,  to  the  * 'moving  creature 
that  hath  life  !**  This  only  we  know, 
that  it  is  not  the  sonl  of  man,  and  hence 
the  injustice  of  measuring  the  inner  life 
of  animals  by  the  spirit  given  to  tho 
former.  Modern  invcistigatians  gene- 
rally agree  In  granting  to  animals  two 
distinct  and  peculiar  qualities*  They 
possess,  it  is  said,  instinct*  or  a  number 
of  certain  ideas,  that  are  l>i>rn  with 
them,  reproduced  in  all  times,  nnder  all 
circumstances*  and  incapable  of  change. 
The  young  chick,  hatched  in  the  Egyp- 
tian's oven,  breaks  through  its  shell  and  at 
once  runs  after  the  spider  by  instinct; 
the  sea- turtle,  born  far  inland,  on  a  high 
and  dry  mountain,  ha.slens  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  with  irresistible  eager- 
ness, to  the  sea- shore,  by  instinct.  By 
it,  the  bee^  the  bird,  and  the  beaver 
build  their  marvelous  houses.  But  ani- 
mals also  possess  intelUgeuce — a  power 
of  acting  freely  under  the  influence  of 
memory  or  training.  The  horse  obeys, 
because  he  fears  or  loves  bis  master; 
the  dog,  after  having  carefully  exam- 
ined two  out  of  three  roads,  that  meet 
at  a  common  crossing,  takes  the  third 
Without  further  eiamination  :  his  intel* 
ligencG  supersedes  bis  instinct.  Both 
qualities  meet  in  the  power  of  discern- 
ment, and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  inner  life 
of  animals.  If  tbo  minerals  possessed 
this  power,  they  would  surely  show  it  at 
the  moment  of  crystallization,  when  they 
blossom;  for  then  they  exhibit  then- 
highest  powers,  their  Rentes  t  internal 
activity.  But  we  find  1  ere  no  trace  of 
disceniment ;  they  never  yield  to  circum- 
stances, nor  cban^  their  immutable  laws. 
Plants  have  a  famt  gift  of  diseemment 
only  in  their  powers  of  adaptation. 
Plants,  that  in  our  green-housts  press 
tbeir  leaves  against  the  window-panes, 
and  fluwerfH  that  follow  the  sun  from 
eaut  to  west,  must  bo  able  to  dis- 
cern light.  But  in  animals,  alone,  thli 
power  becomes  clear,  distinct^  and 
even  varied,  improving  visibly  from  the 
lowest  upward.  The  universe  is  there 
for  all;  hnt  it  is  not  opened  to  all 
alike.  Where  the  outer  organs  of  per- 
ocptioii  are  wanting,  there,  of  course, 
the  inner  knowledge  also  is  wanting. 
The  worm  discenis  only  his  food  or 
a  want  of  footi;  the  butterfly  knows 
colors;   the  eagle  diacema  men,  &ni- 
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mak,  aad  sounds;  raan  himself  dia> 
eems  even  tbo  mTisiblo,  the  paat,  tlie 
present,  and  tli©  future.  Who  kttows 
but  tbero  arot  in  like  mamior,  beings 
tibove  us  who  di^sceni  still  mort?,  even 
as  w©  perceive  a  tbo  us  find  tilings,  whicb 
tbo  Ijeetle  and  tbo  bird,  thf?  lion  and  tbo 
ca^le,  caii  cover  loarn  to  distinguish  ? 

The  very  fact,  that  this  power  of  dis- 
cernment ts  thus  se^n  ever  improving 
and  extending,  us  animals  bRcaitjR  mortj 
perfect,  shows  the  importmice  it  has  for 
tJic it  iuner  life.  Hardly  perceptible  in 
tli0  lovT«^jst  of  the  race — in  the  intestinal 
worm — it  became !j  oln^Oiit  human  in  the 
clupbiint  and  tho  dog.  It  differs^  how- 
over,  not  only  in  strength  and  acute - 
noss,  but  idso  in  the  direction  it  takes, 
and  liero  we  can  judge  wid  measure  it 
fairly* 

Animals  discern  their  foodi  as  the 
first  cnnditiou  of  tbc+ir  esistouce.  Thfi 
treej  obo,  it  is  true,  uses  all  that  nature 
has  placed  within  its  ri?uch  for  self- 
preservation,  as  if  it  were  created  solely 
for  itj^  own  puq:»oses;  but  it  does  bo 
mechanictdly,  constajitlj,  ami  without 
cboioe.  The  animab  on  tbo  contrary, 
knowa  its  food  from  afar,  i^eizcs  it  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  instinct,  and  dis- 
poses of  it  in  the  most  useful  manner. 
In  order  to  t]is<tingpisb  food.  It  must 
hare  been  placed  by  the  Creator  in  a 
|>re<5 stab  11  shed  harmony  wit!i  its  fcmd  ; 
It  must  btive  apertures  io  ticUe  it,  and  a 
space  within  to  hold  it.  These,  however, 
are  not  given  to  aU ;  for  some,  tliat  dwell 
m  tlie  wuter,  ore  mere  ribbons  or  tlireads, 
baUs  or  cylinders.  How  they. absorb, 
wo  know  noL  The  infutioria,  how- 
ever, have  each  a  stomach  and  often 
Boreral ;  they  even  begin  to  figh  t  for  their 
food,  Othersi  are  endowed  with  cilia — 
tiny  hair^,  that  whirl  in  restles*?  motion  , 
around  tlie  mouth,  and  fill  it  mth  inviai- 
ble  victims.  How  difl'breiit  fi-om  the 
grim  mod  US  a,  that  sends  out  eighty 
thousand  arms,  a  ivbole  anny,  eager 
with  insatiable  hunger*  The  shark 
i wallows  men,  horses,  and  oiled  pow- 
der-casks; the  whale  entii^  hosts  of 
seaman ima3».  Other  cunning  crentnrea 
are  more  fastidious  than  the  moj^t  oipe- 
rieuced  gourmet.  The  silk-worui  eats 
only  mulberry  leaves,  and  a  suspicion 
of  dampuesis  deprives  hun  of  bis  appe- 
tite. 

There  h  a.  large  wasp  that  lives  in  nand- 
burrowii  mid  indulges  in  eccentricities  like 
few  other  beings  ;  the  only  animal,  save 
Uie  hf^rscj  that  sleeps  standingi  and  so 


it  dies.  You  see  its  leant  lank  hody^ 
stand  prim  and  prudish  near  its  former 
d welting — ^you  touch  it  and  it  falli  Into 
dust.  It  proudly  refuses  to  lie  down^ 
like  other  poor  insects,  and  deceollj  to 
fold  up  Its  limbs.  But  its  pride  is  still 
gri^ater  In  its  choice  of  food.  It  cateliBs 
spiders,  butterfiies,  and  caterpillars; 
but,  instead  of  killing  them  at  once,  it 
only  bites  them  in  the  nock,  paraljies 
them,  and  drags  them  into  its  httle  hole. 
Who  taught  it  to  deprive  large  insects 
of  winga  and  legs,  and  to  leave  the 
smaller  unharmed?  It  rejects  all  alma 
and  gifts.  You  may  choose  its  chcd<^^ 
morsel  and  placo  it  before  the  hungry 
wasp,  it  will  not  touch  it ;  if  you  put 
it,  during  the  owrier*s  absence,  into  n is 
house,  ho  indignantly  ejects  it  on  his 
return. 

If  the  ^imal  has  onea  distlnguishod 
its  food,  it  is  bent  upon  obtaining  it, 
by  foul  means  or  fivir.  The  lion  sciiees 
it  readily  with  nnsur passed  strength ; 
but  what  cunning,  what  dexterity  Is 
shown  by  the  weak  and  the  help* 
less!  The  vilest  of  bugs  (rednrida) 
approaches  human  wickedness,  soletcd 
hypocrisy,  in  its  proceedings.  It  can** 
fully  covers  jtself  with  dust  and  ashes, 
walks  and  stalks  solemnly  about,  plai^ 
ing,  slowly,  one  foot  before  the  other, 
and  gravfly  pausing  at  each  step^yau 
never  saw  more  heavenly  peace,  aab- 
limer  graudeur*  But  lo,  and  behold  .* 
it  has  perceived  mi  insect,  and  like  u 
flash  of  lightning  it  falls  upon  the  luck* 
less  vtctioi.  Not  less  amusing  is  the 
sharpshooter  among  fishea.  Naturallata 
call  him  cmthodon,  because  he  has  ft 
long  syringe,  out  of  which  be  shoots  a 
few  drops  of  water  at  flies  and  gnatSi 
that  «it  peacefully  on  the  green  verdure 
of  the  shore.  How  quickly  he  loads 
his  tiny  rifle,  how  fiercely  he  shoota  at 
the  yoor  little  insects;  but,  ahove  all* 
bow  irresistibly  ludicrous  is  hiB  shamat 
when  ho  has  missed  his  aim,  and,  mor- 
tified, bides  his  faco  in  the  mod  of  his 
river* 

The  higher  animals  show,  &e  ir« 
might  expect,  still  greater  powers  of 
such  discernment.  The  cnnulng  anti 
keep  cows  in  their  stables,  Almoat 
every  anthllh  helonging  to  one  variety, 
has  a  beetle  in  it,  who  lives,  t^ai?  m 
family,  and  dies  among  them  a  w$^ 
come  and  lioaored  companion,  W| 
the  ants  meet  film  they  struko  and 
ress  him  with  their  antoimai ;  in  ri>t( 
ho  offers  them  a  sweet  liquid  that  i 
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out  under  bis  wingSt  &ud  of  whicli  the 
Httle  topers  are  pasdonatelj  fund.  Bo 
great  is  their  attacliment  to  l!io  odd 
conf^atlonert  that  they  seize  him,  in 
times  of  danger,  and  carry  him  off  to  a 
place  of  safety;  the  conquerors  of  an 
invadtid  nation  spare  the  sweet  beollet 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more  surpn^^iiig* 
his  maggot,  and  his  chry^disi  tbough 
themseKes  utterly  useless,  arc  as  safe 
among  iheir  wbe  hosts  aa  If  they  oko 
possessed  the  luscious  h<iney.  Otlier 
ants,  again,  keep  countless  aphides,  that 
sit  on  the  tender  green  leaves  of  jwicy 
plant^i  as  on  green  meadoi^^^  t^^^d  i^uck 
away  so  lustily  that  their  delicato  httle 
bfidies  nwell  like  the  udders  of  cows  on 
zich  spHng  pasture.  At  that  season, 
the  ants  have  to  feed  their  young  with 
more  delicate  food  than  tljeir  own ;  they 
stroke  and  caress  their  tiny  mOeh 
cowSt  gather  the  nutritious  liquid  that 
pours  forth  under  their  sugaeioLis  treat- 
meiit,  and  carry  it,  drop  by  di^op,  to 
their  nurseries, 

AnimaU  discern  their  domicDcs,  even 
with  the  lowest  capacities.  The  tinj 
globe-animal  among  the  infusoria  moves 
ou  the  glass-plate,  on  which  he  was 
bom,  from  the  pUee  where  the  water 
ha9  ev&porated,  to  a  motster  loca- 
tion. The  same  food  attachment  to 
home,  it  ia  true,  may  be  found  in 
all  kingdoms  of  natttre;  all  creallon 
wishes  to  remaiu  permanently  in  its 
Bssigned  or  chosen  place.  Even  the 
stone  defends  his  home  with  pertinacity, 
and  yields  only  to  furce  \  the  tree  must 
be  conquered  by  steel  or  fire,  and  the 
elements  themielved  hare  to  war  agmnst 
it  for  hundreds  of  yeiirs*  But  here  it 
id  mere  vis  inertisD;  in  animals  it  de- 
ponds  on  their  wiih  Even  the  iUh  of 
the  water  know  and  cherish  tKeir  special 
dweliUig;  some  in  sweet  and  some  in 
salt  water,  some  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  others  many  fathoms  below  it. 
To  manyt  liberty  is  indispensabb  j  some 
become  blind  in  prison ;  carps  and  gold- 
fish, kept  in  captivity,  produce  mon- 
^*rs.  The  sluggish  tortoi&e  lores  her 
home*  A  huge  creaturo  of  the  kind 
was  caught  by  English  sailors  near  the 
i:<itand  of  Ascensioui  and  they  burnt  a 
name  and  a  data  into  its  upper  shell. 
On  their  way  to  Eogland  it  fell  pick, 
andt  from  sheer  pity,  was  thrown  over- 
boil rd  in  the  channel  Two  years  later 
the  same  tortoUe  was  captured  once 
more,  now  quite  well,  nrar  its  old  home, 
Asocnsion*     What  strange  and  laeipli- 


cable  home -sickness  carried  the  slow, 
heartless  creature  four  thousand  miles 
back  through  **the  ocean,  where  ther^ 
is  no  track  and  do  high-road!"  It 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  duE  sub* 
tnisdon  to  habit,  that  attaches  even 
ani  mals  to  th  eir  childhood 's  home ,  Th  e 
swallow  revels  for  a  season  In  the 
ghire  of  distant  Africa^  and  then  returns 
to  the  north,  where  she  finds  the  little 
village,  the  humble  house,  and  t!***  snug 
little  cotneT  under  the  eave^.  What 
man,  endowed  with  almost  perfect  pow- 
ers of  perception  and  faithful  memory, 
would  not  oUen  and  ofWn  lose  his  way, 
and  have  to  inquire  here  and  there? 
But  the  bird  flies,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
to  the  little  spot  where  it  first  tried  its 
%nngs. 

How  care  fully,  moreover,  do  they 
choose  their  dwellings.  The  bird  weaves 
his  nest  with  surpassmg  skill ;  the  fish 
has  his  home  in  the  reeds,  and  the 
hydraotuse  dwells  forever  in  a  diving 
bell.  The  foi  perfumes,  with  vilest 
ameU,  the  badger*s  cozy  lodging,  and 
makes  jt  liis  own ;  tlie  hermit-crah  drops 
the  worn-out  shell  and  chooses,  among 
tht^usands,  another  that  ia  newer  and 
brighter*  Anotlier  crab  has,  hke  the 
children  of  the  Alps,  tiireo  dwellings 
for  as  many  seasons,  and,  at  stated 
times,  the  parent  is  seen  with  his  nu- 
mcrous  family  gravely  leaving  the  sum- 
mer house  on  the  sea-shoret  for  the 
cooler  cottage  further  Inland,  and  in 
winter  climbing  up  to  his  quiet  home  in 
the  mountains-  Some  love  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
large  cities,  as  the  stork  that,  in  Ju- 
venal's days,  mode  his  nest  on  the 
temple  of  Concordia,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  tumult  of  great  Rome,  lladrian 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  io  honor 
o  f  the  *  *  m  an  4o>'ing  bi  rd. "  Olhers  pro- 
fit r  company  in  their  houses ;  ants  keep 
their  apMdes  or  beetles;  the  pi^on 
and  the  castrel,  the  owl  and  the  prmrie- 
dog,  love  to  dwell  in  gentle  friendship 
together.  The  cherry-finch  is  even  a 
socialist,  and  fives  in  Fourierite  phalan- 
steries :  they  make  a  common  roof,  im- 
pervious to  rain,  and  better  able  to 
resist  the  fic^rcest  thunder-storm  than 
the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Crimea.  Un- 
der this,  each  pair  has  its  own  nest,  and 
separate  entrance,  and  over  three  hun- 
dred pairs  have  tlius  been  found  living 
in  peaceful  communion. 

The  power  of  discerning  an  enemy  ia 
given  to  almost  all  animals,  though  not 
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in  equal  li^gree*  It  seems  to  utond  in 
precise  relntida  to  their  love  of  life,  und 
oence  is  but  faintly  developed  in  the 
inferior  classes,  where  the  continuation 
of  tho  ppecies  h  iimpl^  secured.  Infu- 
soria do  not  dif^tingiJish  man,  the  coui- 
mon  en  em  J  of  all  that  lives  ;  iho  aphides 
me  not  and  know  not  their  most  formid- 
able fuct  a  huge  mnggot,  that  sits  right 
in  tho  midcjt  uf  them  and  sucks  their 
Efe's  blood  from  one  after  aniither.  Flies 
and  other  b.sects  begin  with  efforts 
to  escape ;  even  the  eaterpillarp  when 
threatened,  tries  to  save  himself  by  let- 
ting himscdf  drop  to  the  ground  with  the 
aid  of  a  slender  thread.  He  thus  uses 
the  mtiterinl  given  hini  for  one  pur- 
pose^  tlmt  of  forming  hia  oocoodi  for 
another,  the  saving  of  hia  life.  No 
mere  blmd  instinct  would  employ  the 
fame  mouns  for  two  distinct  ends.  Birds 
know  all  their  en  em  tea,  even  tho  sub- 
tlest. **  8 11  rely,  in  vain  tho  net  is  spread 
in  tho  ^iight  of  any  bird,'^  says  Solo- 
mon, and  how  well  they  know  the  hated 
owl  and  nil  its  fuibles.  Birds  and 
benstsi  without  end,  persecute  the  poor 
little  songsters,  and  they  fear  them; 
but  they  Imte  only  tlie  owl.  With  true, 
Tinmistakahle  contempt  they  pursue 
their  day- blind »  awkward  tyrant^  they 
fly  alKJVo  it|  below  '\U  ah  amund  itt  and 
peck  and  pinch  with  all  their  might. 
Uther  animals  are  taught  cunning  and 
deceit  by  their  fear  of  tlie  enemy.  The 
stupid,  gluttonous  carp  learns  ti>  know 
the  netf  and  when  he  sees  it  above  him 
ho  tlirufits  hi*  head  into  the  soft  mud, 
BO  that  it  may  pass  over  him ;  if  there 
be  no  «uft  bottom  to  his  river  or  pond, 
after  he  has  once  or  twice  felt  the  hard 
resistance^  he  jumps  high  above  the  net, 
by  striking  the  water  with  hh  powerful 
tail,  and  thus  throwing:  himself  often  to 
a  height  of  nix  feet.  The  cunning  bee- 
tle feigns  death  becuuj^o  crows  do  not 
touoh  dead  beetles  j  atid  there  is  one  of 
the  kind  so  stubbiirn,  that  you  may 
tear  out  his  legs  and  his  antennse,  you 
may  hold  him  in  a  spoon  o^er  a  iirct 
and  roaijit  him,  or  cut  him  hi  pieeeji, 
without  his  showing  a  sign  of  life.  Like 
Epictetus,  he  seems  to  sav:  Paiu,  thou 
art  no  ill !  and  yet  he  feel^ ;  for  he  will 
move  if  you  touch  hinj  gently,  and  when 
reloased  from  his  torture,  he  hastens 
away  with  very  natural  Mpeed. 

Much  later,  only  and  among  more 
perfect  animals,  we  meet  wit!i  the  power 
of  discerntng  their  fellow-heings — ti 
power  BO  muoh  rarer  and  higher,  as  it 
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affects  not  tho  food  nor  the  life  of  the 
species.  To  distinguish  food,  home, 
and  enemies,  are  lowest  gifts;  but  to 
distinguish,  In  love  or  in  hatred,  others 
of  the  same  kind  as  such,  shows  already 
a  certain  f>elf-conscinu^ne!?s— an  indi- 
vidual existence.  Probably  tlie  first 
Sign  of  such  intercourse  is  found  among- 
the  medusae :  they  are  forever  shutting 
and  opening  their  sheUs,  and  thus  pro* 
dueing  a  sound  ;  tiiey  hear  eaeh  otlier, 
and  love  to  do  so.  Below  them,  all  u 
silent :  they  ore  tlie  first  who  possess 
sound  in  their  little  uni verse? »  Much 
higher  perfection,  however,  is  required 
before  more  knowledge  of  fellow- beingf 
ripens  into  love.  Even  the  spider*  that 
**  siezea  with  the  hand,**  that  measures 
time,  and  loves  man,  passes  from  one 
passion  to  another ;  the  hydracluse  geeks 
out  hh  wife,  woo^  and  wins  her ;  but 
hardly  is  tho  short  honeymoon  over, 
when  the  cannibal- wife  falls  upon  the 
husband,  conquers  him  and  eats  him 
without  remorse.  Wonderful  and  well 
deserving  n  special  chapter,  is  that 
knowledge  of  fe!low*beings,  that  de- 
velops itf*eK  at  certain  se anions  and  times 
among  animals,  and  brightens  their  In- 
tel Ugence  with  the  light  of  Hymenal 
torch- 

What  Strang©  and  startling  intelli- 
gence do  they  show,  in  the  selection  of 
proper  material  for  their  varied  dwell- 
ings. How  akiUful  and  cholco  the 
higher  animnU  are  in  such  matters,  U 
known  to  all;  but  even  the  humblest 
exhibit  mysterious  powern*  The  vety 
lowciit,  it  is  true,  build  no  houses^  odjeti 
tiA  the  very  highest  build  them  no  more; 
but  all  who  do  make  a  home,  know 
marvelously  well  what  materials  miswor 
their  purposes  bei^t.  Even  the  vilest 
worms  often  surprise  us,  both  by  thoir 
skill  aud  their  careful  selection.  The 
simple  1st  of  all  orciiitects  are  wornis, 
that  make  themselves  a  covering  of 
sliniP  and  mud ;  but  already  tho  gold- 
haired  amphitrite  fashions  for  herself  « 
firm,  conical  shelter,  built  up  of  finest 
grains  offhand,  and  well  cemented.  Who 
has  ever  watched  a  caterpillar  mid  failed 
to  wonder  at  its  inoomprehensihle 
powers  ?  He  chooaci  his  grtiss  and  his 
fibn^s,  his  eaw-du&t  and  clay^  with  grar^ 
circumspection ;  he  cheww  lliem,  tmd, 
mixes  and  pounds  them,  nottl  they  \ 
neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard.  Ho  i 
off  til©  hair  of  his  own  body,  iuid»  nil 
ingonly  short  fragments^  be  bites  iti 
pieeesi  of  equal  lengths     Place  hlm!\ 
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a  j^,  coTcred  with  pap^r*  and  he  will 
make  jaumcy  aft^r  JDuniey  to  the  top, 
teaiiDg  off  tiuj  piecos  aud  fihreds^t,  aad 
maktng  them  serve  his  great  purpose. 
Give  him  red  and  blue  cloth  in  hLs  pnion, 
and  be  wiU  weare  it  wo  akillfiillyt  that 
tho  chrysalis  dres.^  will  ^bow  you  a 
regular  piittenit  in  wViIch  the  two  colore 
are  blended*  If  you  dL-struj  their  work, 
tlie  young  will  prefer  Mght  pieces  to 
meud  the  rent,  wblJiit  the  old  rather 
chiHise  d^k  cloth — have  ihey,  then*  a 
een^e  of  color  1  What  they  di^scwm 
by  the  eye»  the  moth  due*  by  smell.  It 
must  smell  the  fur,  In  which  it  htm  to 
lay  it3  e^Sf  or  it  will  search  in  Tain. 
mnce  we  protect  furd  by  camphor,  and 
other  stroDg-smeliing  substances,  whose 
odi*r  olunc  protects  them,  byoverpower- 
tni;  the  origiual  Hmell. 

It  !H>u&d!i  strangely,  at  first,  to  be  told 
thfit  philosopher*  grarely  doubt  whetlier 
all  animals  know  bom  hunger  and 
thln^t  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
tbey  allmujt  take  food  to  continue  their 
existence  ;  hut  the  scnsatioD  itself  has, 
in  the  lower  chisae^i  at  leasti  not  jet 
been  established*  Anlnaals  whose  whole 
Borfiico  acy  as  mouth,  and  imbibes  tlie 
medium  iti  which  they  live^  con  hardly 
bo  thought  ever  to  be  hungry.  Many 
more  perfect  insects  have,  in  certiutt 
itagejs,  no  mouth  at  all ;  they  die  of 
starvation,  but  without  pain  ;  almost  aJl 
ehry»alisea  take  no  food,  aud  yet  are 
never  hungry.  Even  amuns  the  higher 
animals,  all  possible  varieties  seem  to 
exist,  and  here  nature  appears  as  if  she 
hud  ishown  her  oddest  whim-i  and  ca* 
priccij.  To  some  animals,  nature  gives 
sleep  instead  of  food,  as  Pliny  long  aso 
observed.  Bears  and  marmots,  in  the 
PoUsh  forests,  aod  amid  the  unow  aud 
ice  of  Switserlaud,  eat  notliiug  during 
the  whole  winter,  and  su  do  almost  q3 
insects.  Others,  that  might  be  trouble- 
some and  clamorous,  if  too  hungry,  arc 
changed  for  a  time  into  lumps  of  ice 
and  hard  intoned.  Spiders  can  go 
for  months  without  food,  and  jet  lose 
no  strength.  They  roll  themselves  np 
iu  dark  comers,  mid  ahrivel  and  shrink 
into  mere  phantoms;  but,  if  attacked, 
they  resist  aud  fi^bt  better  than  ever, 
a>»  if  hunger  hut  changed  their  courage 
int*»  despair.  Beetles  may  be  kept 
fft&ting  for  a  whole  season,  and  oven  a  ftit 
dtig  can  live  several  months  on  his  fat ; 
bo  becomes  lean  and  weak,  but  be  does 
not  die.  Others,  again,  suffer  severely 
fp^m    hunger;    •*  How   do   the   beasts 


gn>an !  The  herds  of  cattle  are  per« 
plexed,  hecaai.e  they  havo  no  pasture ; 
jea,  the  flocks  of  sheep  ar©  made  deso* 
late/* 

In  like  manner,  it  may  well  be  doobt- 
*]d  if  Esh,  dwelling  forever  in  wafer,  can 
be  said  to  Im  thirsty.  Grasshopperi 
ore  I  he  fir^t  creatures  that  are  known  to 
satisfy  iliirst  by  drinkiagithey  arc  pas- 
sionately fond  t>f  sipping  the  dew  of  the 
mo  ruing*  Generally,  it  may  be  19  aid, 
that  animals  which  live  on  lieuid  food 
do  not  drink,  whilst  birds,  which  eat  dry 
^eds,  aro  ever  thirjjty.  Hence,  it 
lias  often  been  asked,  why  dritikingond 
sinpng  should  ever  be  found  so  closely 
bound  to  each  other?  Cmel  expert* 
ments  have  been  made  to  test  the  pow* 
ers  of  (fudurance  respecting  the  two 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  A  dog 
fed  upon  water  alone*  reeeiviug  no  sohd 
food  at  all,  lived  thirty -three  days;  fed 
npon  salt  meat,  and  no  water,  lie  did 
not  survive  the  fo urtli  day;  if  he  re- 
ceived nothing  at  all,  the  savants  had  the 
satisfaclLon  of  finding  that  he  died  on 
the  tw^enty- fifth  day,  of  hunger  and 
thiriit  combined. 

Tho  loivest  animals  feed  on  a  single 
diiib :  caterpillars  are  known  to  die  if 
they  have  npt  tho  only  leaf  they  will 
dei^  to  touch  ;  others  keep  a  princelj 
tablei  with  eountlei^s  courses,  and  the 
dog  and  the  elephant  even  ^itdown  with 
man  to  his  all' com  prising  table.  Thej 
also  drink  everything  that  is  nutrition.^ — 
water  and  wine,  milk,  cofiee,  and  brandy. 
Horses  love  oats  steeped  in  wine,  and 
in  tho  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
Syrian  eh^phants  drank  mulberry* juice 
and  sweet  wine,  before  a  great  buttle, 
ns  they  may,  in  our  day,  be  bribed 
to  do  any  til  mg  by  a  bottle  of  arrack. 
God  has  given  to  animals  free  access  to 
all  that  may  be  eaten  on  earth — only 
man,  their  master,  is  excepted.  To 
Muries  he  said  :  '*  Surely  your  blood  of 
your  lives  will  I  require  ;  at  the  hand  of 
every  beast  wnll  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man  ;**  »Lud  tnefe  words  have  all 
tho  more  weight  becau$o  they  were 
spoken  at  the  very  time  when  God  made 
bis  covenant  with  Noah  and  bis  sons, 
**  and  with  every  living  creature,  with 
every  beast  of  the  earth/'  Hence  it 
has  ever  been  deemed  the  greate^st  dis- 

grace  for  man  to  be  eaten  by  animals. 
oUah  tries  to  intimidate  David  by 
saying ;  **  Corofl  U,  me,  aad  I  will  give 
thy  flesh  imto  tne  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  tho  beasts  of  the  field,"  and  0avtd 
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retorts  at  nuce  :  *'  And  T  will  pfive  tlio 
eareasaes  nf  tho  host  of  the  Pliil  Is  tinea 
this  da  J  unto  t!m  ffiwk  of  tho  air,  and 
to  the  wild  IvRasts  of  the  earth,**  T(?r- 
rible  niul  fitlll  over-repented  nre  th(j 
threats  of  the  Lord.  Jezebel  h  torri  bj 
dog.s  under  tho  wall  of  J^sfiroo),  and  Jere- 
miah Is  t«)ld  ;  *'  I  wiU  appoint  ore r  them 
four  kinds,  saith  the  Lord — the  sword 
to  slay,  and  the  dogs  Ui  tefiTt  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  mid  tho  booi^ts  of  thti 
earth  tn  devour  and  destroj.^*  But 
with  the  exception  of  this  restriction, 
animals  know  nc?  difforenco  between 
dean  and  unclean.  They  have,  how- 
ever, thpfr  tastes,  as  well  a*  we  out- 
«o  I ve  s .  Bi  r  te  r  t  bin  ^  are  no t  ve  ry  po  [>  u  - 
lar.  A  CAtorpilkr  that  loveii  a  poenhar 
euphiirhia,  i^  almost  the  only  undonbted 
exnmple  of  a  lover  of  bitter  juic03. 
Sour  dishea  are  less  generally  shuniied, 
but  ail  tho  world  seems  to  liko  swoet- 
moatp*  Gourmands  are  as  frequent  as 
gourmet.^.  Gigantic  snakes  fill  thoin- 
nelves,  it  ia  wtdi  known,  until  thoy  are 
gorged*  and  so  unable  to  move  for  weeks 
iind  monthst  that  they  are  not  rarely 
oaten  up  by  hostel  of  ante  whilo  fully 
alive.  Even  by  mere  foree  of  habit, 
iomc  are  led  to  eat  moro  than  h  whole- 
some ;  hence  our  astlimatie  birda  and 
wh^sipzing  poodles.  Others  aro  true 
Syhnrites,  and  require  their  food  to  ha 
carefully  dressed.  Agur  already  tella 
us,  in  R  miieh  misunderstood  sentence* 
that  *'Tho  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 
yet  they  prop  urn  their  meat  m  sum- 
mer.** Fishes  are  very  choice »  and 
thus  htivp  led  us  tfj  invent  such  a  variety 
of  bnits  fc^r  their  destruction.  What 
food  the  tiny  dog  preferred,  whom 
Henry  IV.  nised  to  curry  in  n  basket 
slung  around  his  nook,  we  are  not  told 
in  history ;  nor  are  we  better  informed 
as  to  the  pet  dog  ^if  tho  great  Doria, 
doge  of  Gonoa^  who  hud  two  body  ser- 
vants, and  ato  only  off  stiver,  as  the  holy 
elephants  of  Siamare  fed  in  gold  troughs. 
I'he  greatest  hon  vivant,  curiously 
enoughs  h  i\  tond»  which  actually  shuts 
his  eyes  with  delight,  whiist  he  swallows 
a  luscious  morsel ;  like  otlic^r  worship* 
ers  of  tJie  god  of  good  dinners,  he  also 
pajf  dearly  for  his  enjr^yment*  He 
cannot  digest  imtSt  and  still  he-  eat4 
them  in  numhers,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  will  cause  him  much  pain,  and  often 
long  siokness.  Who  would  enll  him  a 
maehine,  or  his  taste  a  mere  iniUnat  ? 

How  snggt^stivo  is  also  the  increasing 
self-contri^l   in  hungrjr  animalB.     The 
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lowest  cannot  restrain  their  appetite ; 
birds  and  quadrupeds  only  are  hero  oXsa 
masters  of  themselves.  Tho  hamster 
still  prefers  denth  to  the  surrender  of 
the  morsel  he  has  once  seized  with  hia 
teeth  ;  but  tho  dog  and  the  horse  can 
wait,  to  suit  the  wishes  of  others  and 
the  comforts  of  mjui.  Tho  horse  su^rs 
the  oats  he  has  already  begun  to  munch 
to  l>e  swept  out  of  the  crib,  and  even 
the  savory  bone  may  be  taken  from,  tte 
dog's  mouth.  Hungry,  and  sorely 
tempted,  ho  still  carries  faithfully  his 
basket  filled  with  roast  meat  ttj  his  mas* 
ter*s  house  ;  if  other  dogs  pursue  him. 
he  puts  his  burden  down  and  defends  it; 
if  they  are  too  strong  and  fall  upon  his 
precious  treasure,  it  is  true,  he  cannot 
resist,  and  joins  them  at  oneo*  Perhaps 
he  thinks  that,  as  the  meat  being  lost* 
the  enemy  ought  at  teast  not  to  enjoy  it 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  instiiioes 
also  abound,  of  an  improper  indulgence 
in  drinking  as  well  as  in  eating.  Not 
only  horses  are  fond  of  oata  soaked  in 
wine,  and  cats  of  literal  drunken  bouts, 
but  even  insects  are  not  free  from  the 
vioo  of  intompernnoe.  Ants  drink  sweet 
honey,  until  they  are  royally  drunk* 
Bees,  alsOj  sip  honey  mired  with  brandy, 
until  they  begin  to  roll  mid  to  roUtek 
about ;  they  fly  in  zig-zag  lines  to  luad 
fro  ;  they  cannot  find  their  home  nor 
the  entrance -gate  to  their  hive ;  they 
are  genuine  topers.  Grndually  they 
become  more  and  more  fond  of  the  dan* 
geroujs  drink,  and  as  the  habit  grows 
upon  thorn,  they  ceuse  to  labon  nud 
finally  change  into  robber  bees,  li^'ing 
upon  the  wealth  of  others*  Thus,  even 
animals  may  be  demoroli^d  by  strong 
drink — ^soulless  machines,  forsooth '. 

Heat  and  cold,  also,  are  clearly  dis* 
eemod  by  all  living  creatures.  They 
love  warmth,  without  distinction,  and 
See  from  extromo  cold*  Each  animal, 
however,  has  its  own  peculiar  tempem- 
tnre,  and  when  the  ice- bear  suffers  from 
almost  intolerable  heat,  the  elephant 
shivers  with  frost.  Both  extremes,  firo 
and  frost,  are  equally  fatal  to  all  lifo,  and 
no  animal  e^n  live  in  either.  The  fish^ 
who  have  the  temperature  of  die  water  in 
which  they  dwell,  feel  the  declining  vi- 
tahty  in  winterj  and  often  suecutnb; 
even  tlie  sleeping  marmot  can  dio  of  es- 
ccf^sive  cold.  A  few  fish  only,  and  the  | 
chrvFrilis  of  some  butterflies,  it  is  said, 
may  notually  free  so  without  hurt*  Frogs 
aii*o  retire  to  tiieir  dark  holes,  and,  noeo- 
ing  neither  uir  nor  foodi  are  cli 
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into  lumpB  of  w^ ;  tlit^ir  &^tih  must  in 
like  maaBer  fall  a^li^i^pi  as  if  thpy  had 
drutik  from  the  watem  of  Lethe,  As 
spring  comes,  11107  arise,  like  new  orea- 
tnre^T  onc<J  more,  and  thuji  they  divide 
their  life  for  twenty  year*  between  sum* 
m^r  joy  and  winter  sleep*  How  eiqui- 
iritely  even  iDjeots  discern  <?olJ  and  beat, 
we  lea  in  locusts  and  spiders*  The  for- 
mer crowd  together  in  cold  nights  to 
ke^p  each  other  warm ;  hence,  N&hmn 
©pnid  say:  "Thy crowned  ire  as  the 
locusts,  and  thy  captaine  aa  great  ^rass* 
hopper^  which  camp  in  the  hedges  m  the 
cold  day^  but  when  the  sun  nriscthf  they 
fi(te  away,  and  the  place  \b  not  known 
where  they  are,"  Spiders,  we  all  know, 
ara  trnc  weather  prophets,  and  perceive 
the  most  delicate  changes,  often  hour^ 
and  days  in  advance*  Hence,  Qmitre- 
m^re^d  famous  advice  to  hh  country. 
men,  when  be  told  tliem  from  the  depth 
of  his  dark  prison,  that  in  a  few  days 
the  mar&hea  of  HoUand  would  he  ^rmly 
frozen,  and  able  ti>  bear  the  Franc  It  army* 
His  pet  spider  bad  propb espied  well  i  the 
firost  came,  and  with  it  liberty  for  the 
kind-hearted  patriot* 

A  power  to  discern  the  Qeeeafilty,  and 
the  material  of  clothing,  ta  natniaUy 
confined  to  hut  few  animaln.  The  ma- 
jority Cither  live  in  a  medium  that  re- 
quires no  such  protection,  or  they  are 
ampty  provided  by  nature  with  horn 
and  (scnle,  with  hair  and  with  feathers. 
The  few  cases  as  yet  known  are,  how* 
ever,  both  interesting  and  instructive^ 
Some  humble  insects  ahready  cover  their 
whole  tiny  body  with  icMrn^  to  protect 
it  against  the  rays  of  the  sun*  The  oft- 
mentioned  enemy  of  the  aphides,  throws, 
like  another  Hercules,  tlic  akina  of  the 
tiny  Uonshe  has  slain  over  his  shoulder. 
But  the  motto  of  mo^^t  nnimalij,  as  to 
their  clothing  in  winter  and  summer,  is 
the  consoling  legend  on  the  old  gold 
coins  of  the  republio  of  Berne  i  Deui 
provid^hit.  Even  those  which  periodi- 
oallj  ehan^  their  coitume,  as  snakea 
and  caterpilLarSt  have  tlie  new  garment 
ail  ready  under  the  old.  They  only 
aUufHe  off  the  coi  U  StiJ  K  to  do  it,  costs  no 
little  labor,  aed  often  great  pain*  The 
caterpillars  are  luckiest ;  they  drop  the 
old  garment  with  greatest  ease^  though 
it  is  tightly  ^ttizij^,  and  better  made 
than  human  tailors  could  boast  of*  QrasS' 
hoppers  change  their  green  coat  repeat* 
edfy,  and  often  wear  out  their  old  clothei 
too  soon,  long  before  the  new  undeme&tli 
aro  ready,  iu  which  case  they  suficr  ae- 
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vereiy.  The  water-newt  seizes  ita  tiny 
tail,  and  pulb  iCa  own  skin  off;  the  pro- 
cess i»  alow  and  fatiguing.  Frogs  and 
aome  toads  wear  Bueh  hght  summer- 
dress,  that  it  looks  like  a  mere  shadow 
on  paper:  it  must  be  curiously  mxide, 
for  they  eat  it  as  soon  as  they  have 
stripped.  Of  all  turn -coats,  however, 
lobsters  and  crawfish  undergo  the  se- 
verest triaj,  as  they  change  the  whole 
ekeieton  which  they  quaintiy  choose  to 
wear  outside,  and  insist  upon  renewiiig 
even  their  stomachs.  The  proceaa  ia 
painful  iude«id :  the  armor  cracks  first 
on  the  back  like  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
through  thLis  opening  appears  slowly  the 
thick,  polpy  body  of  the  anlmuL  to 
which  the  limbs  are  attached  liko  so 
many  branches.  The  tail  is  then  pulled 
out  from  behind,  the  claws  from  iu  front, 
and  the  legs  below  follow,  one  by  one, 
leading  the  oddly -shaped  house  stand- 
ing CEnpty.  The  whole  change  lasts 
generally  tliree  days^  f^nd  the  hardest 
part  is  tlie  passage  of  the  claws,  as  the 
whole  broad  hand  and  the  opposite 
smaller  part  have  both  to  be  drawn 
through  the  narrow  joint  of  the  q.mv 
Fortimately  the  flesh  becomes,  at  this 
aeaaoD,  aj  soft  and  elastio  as  India 
rubber*  Still,  not  unfrequeutiv  one 
claw  at  least  is  lost  in  the  torture,  and 
the  remaining  one  haa  to  ^ervo  then  as 
anchor,  and  as  weapon*  Only  in  their 
older  days,  the  poor  creaturea  are  lefl 
to  enjoy  tlte  comfort  of  their  old,  loosa^ 
fitting  cli>theg.  Hence,  we  find  them 
oecaisionQlly  a  yard  long,  with  feelers 
like  enoruious  rods,  their  feet  covered 
with  long  hairy  appendages,  and  thick 
moss  growing  in  a  miniature  f  *rest  on 
their  backs,  amid  which  mushrooms  are 
seen  rai^dng  their  delicate*  fli>wf%ring 
hranches,  and  in  ails  slowly  wending 
their  way. 

All  animals,  high  or  low,  discern  rest, 
and  motion,  and  love,  if  not  the  latter 
exclusively,  at  least  the  change  from  the 
one  to  the  other*  None,  however,  are 
lucessantly  moving,  as  none  are  perma- 
nently at  reat.  The  difference,  never- 
thebas,  13  almost  incredible  between  the 
most  active  animal,  and  the  most  quieL 
Parasites  nro  probabi^  the  most  seden- 
tary; for  their  dwelUng  itself  is  tJieir 
food,  Infusona,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
loDg  to  the  most  restless,  whether  they 
whirl  in  unceasing  motion  around  and 
around,  or  move  as  tlie  paradox  does, 
like  a  Roman  phalanx*  now  in  squarea, 
and  now  in  rhombs.     The  most  oclivf 
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of  all  are  the  ehildrpn  of  tire  air,  from 
the  slow  bee  tie » drow^jsily  humming  home^- 
ward,  to  the  swiii  awalhiw  and  the  li^ht- 
winged  homett  that  ilies  amost  as  fast 
as  light  itself.  And  who  ha;^  not  &e&n 
the  merry  dance  of  tiny  gimtst  who 
hovpr  liko  fttint  clr>ud3  of  mist,  over 
hedgea  aod  fencest  and,  ia  tbo  golden 
light  of  the  netting  sun,  forget  how  near 
death  is  to  birth*  They  seemingly 
move  lawlessly  up  and  down,  enjoying 
the  mere  plenatire  of  motion.  But  an 
attentive  observer  will  soon  notice  that 
they  each  know  full  well  their  appointed 
place  t  they  move  now  on  this  sidti  up 
and  down^  and  now  on  thai ;  they  dash 
diagonal  I  jf  through  the  crowd  and  ro- 
Bume  their  positiim,  eo  that  in  reality 
the  oonfased  maae  ia  a  beautiful,  though 
mysterious  dance^  Surely  it  is  not 
without  higher  meaningi  that  even  the 
tiny  insect  should  thus  show  both  will 
and  enjoyment  in  regular  motion* 

After  motion  follcjwa  rest ;  for  among 
nntmal^  also  the  taw  prevails,  that  rest 
IB  production^  but  motion  eonsumpdoni 
Hence  the  most  active  of  all  live  short- 
eat,  whilst  tortoises,  water- snakes  and 
crocodiles  live  almost  forever,  like  the 
©ver-reetinj*  trops  of  the  forest  TIj© 
more  regidarly  divided  rest  and  motion 
are,  the  higher  tho  animal's  powers — 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ne- 
Oessity  for  rest  itself  is  a  sign  of  inferiori- 
ty, and  hence  the  Eternal  alone  **  never 
restetb/'  Henee  wo  find  animals  to 
differ  in  few  points  more  radically  than 
in  their  sleep.  The  lowest  classeg 
exhibit  no  siffni  of  sueh  alternation— aa 
their  whole  life  is,  perhaps,  only  a  state 
lietween  waking  or  sleeping.  Closed 
eyes  are  no  evidence;  for  many  animals, 
0ven  fiishes  and  in  sects*  have  no  eye -lids, 
an  d  cann  ot  sh  ut  th  eir  ey  es.  0  ihera,  and 
those  of  the  most  perfect,  sleep  with 
open  eyes,  their  upper  lids  being  too 
short » or  their  eyes  themselves  being  so 
eonstrucled.  Strange  still  it  is,  that 
tho  lower  animals  are  a£^cted  only  by 
the  great  changes  of  tho  seasons;  so 
that  they  are  lively  in  the  summer  sua, 
but  fas  t  a  slee  p  i  n  cold  wi  n  t  er.  On  ly  tho 
higher  organizations  are  nfFeeted  by  the 
sli  ghter  eh  ange.'^  o  f  d  ay  and  n  i  gh  t  Th  e 
torpor  of  hyberaating  nnimalif  is  no  true 
test,  hut  merely  a  measure  of  self* pre* 
eervation.  The  frozen  frog  and  tho 
be-bound  e^rgs  of  tho  caterpillar  can 
hardly  be  said  to  he  lining.  The  mar- 
mot of  Mont  Blanc,  which  sleeps  for  ten 
months  of  tho  year  *  does  not  wake  under 


the  fiur^i'on'S  knife ;  his  blood  is  fttag-^ 
nant,  and  his  heart  has  ceastd  beatiiie; 
Quite  mysterious  is  ad  yet  the  periodi- 
cal sleep  of  some  insects*  Deep  under 
ground,  mtxi&  locusts  sleep  an  unbroken 
eleep  of  seventeen  yenrA,  All  of  a 
sudden  they  awake— who  calls  them? 
They  feel  on  inviuciUJe  impulse  to  rim 
to  the  surface*  to  greet  the  sweet  light 
of  day,  to  join  tho  great  cboma  abovn 
with  merry  voir^,  to  live  and  to  enjtiy. 

The  firi^t  discernment  of  night  and  day 
is  found  in  the  spotted  crawfish,  whidi 
sleeps  In  tho  day,  and  lives  only  at  ni^bt* 
In  the  dark  hours  hi^  catcher  small  6±h- 
es<  knocks  them  down,  and  then  cuts 
them  up  ioto  nice  little  bits,  a^  with  m 
knife.  When  sleop  once  commeuees 
among  certain  classef;  Jt  is  lost  no  mare ; 
for  it  belongs  necessarily  to  the  e^jono- 
my  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  Hence^ 
also,  the  strange  effects  of  ft  privation 
of  ffleep  among  some  of  the  most  gifted 
The  wild  are  thus  tamed,  the  dticile 
taught  to  sing.  The  noble  fatcon  of 
Iceland — that  land  of  wonders  wbitxh, 
amidst  ice  and  fire,  has  given  to  the 
world  some  of  the  most  useful  animals, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
think pr« — was,  when  first  captured, 
placed  on  a  hoop,  and  kc^pt  without 
sleep.  After  some  days  and  nights 
passed  in  such  cruel  torture,  his  memory 
was  so  obscured  that  he  forgot  his  old 
liberty,  and  became  humbly  subject  to 
his  new  master  i 

Need  we  finally  add,  that  animals  dis- 
cern, and  show  both  pain  and  joy  I 
They  all  avoid  the  former,  oad  sedk 
after  pi  eas  are ,  Various  classes  yosawM» 
of  course,  very  different  capacities,  r  " 
what  gives  joy  to  some,  is  pain 
otliers.  Here,  also,  the  law  prevallsr 
tlmt  the  least  perfect  enjoy  and  suflf«r 
lt?ast ;  their  nerves,  through  which,  main- 
ly, both  sensations  are  felt,  bein^  too 
generally  diffused.  Hence  some  animals 
may  be  cut  into  pieoea,  and  each  pice© 
grow  into  a  perfect  whole ;  the  head  of 
snails  may  be  removed,  and  another  will 
ap  p  e  a  r  in  i  ts  pkc  e ,  G  rasshoppers  have 
had  cotton  fluffed  into  the  plaea  i>f 
their  bijwels^  and  they  have  livpd  fcr 
weeks ;  turtles  deprived  of  the  brain,  and 
oven  the  heart,  have  hved  for  a  month ' 
The  emperor  Com  mod  us  beheaded  o» 
tricbes,  whilst  tlie^  were  racing  at  full 
speed,  and  they  still  ran  tf>  the  end  of 
the  course ;  Boerhaave  offt^red  food  to  a 
hungry  cock,  and  cut  off  his  head  whiUt 
he  was  running  towards  tho  grain ;  iIm 
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bird  ran  Iwenty  jards  bo  bis  food,  and, 

whii!n  tliero,  bent  oyer  to  pick  up  the 
grams <  Hence  also  the  common  super* 
fititbn  that  snakea  will  not  die  before 
sunfiet ;  their  tenacity  of  Ufe  is  so  f^at 
that  tho  severed  head  of  a  riper  bit  tJie 
fjunoua  Cbafaa,  several  day^i  after  its 
decapitatkni  fiercalj  enough  to  eipoao 
him  to  senau^  dan^r.  How  strongly 
thid  apparent  insensibiiiiy  contrasts  with 
the  tendeme^d  of  the  elnph^nt,  which 
uses  unoaaalag  diligence  in  driving  ofif 
flies,  or  the  sensitiveneas  uf  the  dog  that 
trembles  at  the  mere  flight  of  Ihti  rod. 

SuUt  pain  c^ver  quickly  pasdea 
away,  and  joj  i^*  with  animals  at  least, 
ih©  permanent  pur|Mj§«  of  life.  They 
ail  enjoy  rest  or  motion,  heat  or  cold, 
food   and   warm t hi      The  melancholy 


bat  lovea  its  kindredt  and  reveb  in  itt 

nightly  wandertu^^,  and  the  juhilaut 
lark  ni^es  c*ii  high*  doging  loud  mtthema 
of  joy  aiid  ihauksgtviag^  Merry  b^ei 
seize  each  oUier,  and  whirl  round  in 
tneiT}'  dance,  and  ants  play  and  gumbol 
in  the  bright  sun  shines  and  vvrentli 
like  mea  with  each  other.  The  fi.i^h  lit 
the  walisr  eport  and  gtimbol  in  their  lio^ 
pid  home,  chasing  and  beating  eaf^ 
other  with  flexible  tails^  in  merry  jny  ani 
gladnesi}*  The  herons  of  NumiJia  eren 
come  into  Uie  vilLages,  and  dance  in  m 
circle  with  widely*flpread  wings.  Thus, 
too,  there  is  joy  among  men,  as  &od  baa 
aaid :  ^*  Let  the  heavens  n^joiee,  aod  let 
the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  field  be  joyful* 
and  all  that  ttierein  is,  the  world,  and 
all  that  dwell  therein!" 


THE    RAIN* 


BUSTY  Ilea  the  Tillage  tnmpike,  and  the  np1iiiid*fie1ds  are  dry. 
While  the  river,  inly  gighing,  creeps  in  stealthy  marches  by ; 
And  the  clouds,  like  spectraT  Druids^  iQ  their  garments  old  and  gray, 
Sweeping  through  the  saddened  silence,  fold  their  saioted  palms  and  pray. 
As  tlieir  tean  of  tender  pity,  soft  and  chrism al,  trance  tlie  plain, 
All  ttie  birds,  like  sweet- mouthed  min^^trels,  blend  their  tuneful  notes  again, 
With  the  tinkling  and  the  aprinkUng 
Of  the  gentle  summer  rain. 

Tangled  in  ^e  dreamy  meshes  of  the  soh  and  slumbrous  haze. 
How  the  rain^dropn  thrill  the  spirit  in  the  mild  Sf'ptember  days ; 
Pouring  on  the  g«jlden- tinted  autumn  splendor  of  the  leaves. 
Hustling  through  the  yellow  grain-fields  and  the  reapers*  standing  sheaves- 
How  they  sweO  the  sih*er  atreamleb*,  how  they  brira  the  land  with  glee  t 
So  onr  lives  shall  brim  with  pleasure,  pulsing  like  a  living  sea. 

At  the  clattering  and  the  pattering 

Of  the  joyous  autumn  rain,. 

m. 

Sadly  na  when  harp -strings  quiver,  wildly  ns  a  waD  of  doom, 
Unappensed  the  night-vvind  surges  through  the  elemental  gloom. 
All  the  inner  light  h  winsome,  thoiigli  the  outer  dark  be  chill. 
And  my  passing  thought*  are  fancier  of  a  balm -entranced  will — 
I  will  charm  the  fleet- winged  hours,  they  shall  fold  their  pinions  fair, 
While  I  &it  and  weirdly  listen,  reading  legends  old  and  rare. 

To  the  roaring  and  the  pouring 

Of  the  noisy  winter  raio, 
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ROBERT  BROWNING  S  yoetrj  w 
certain! J  very  ho^td  reading,  like 
.Cowloj*a  and  Dr.  Donne's*  But  the 
flififerenco  between  him  auJ  such  obsctir- 
tfltg  in^  tlmt  with  the  earlkir  poetai  both 
1^  fityk  and  tho  Bentimcnt  were  equally 
#oaceitfi— while  Browning^a  stjlo  is  the 
■atur&Uy  quaint  form  of  a  subtlfl  or  gin* 
'^wy  thought.  In  any  general  claasifi- 
.^dtii  »n  of  English  poetrj,  BroWDingmust 
be  ranked  with  the  madem  school  for 
&J8  profound  realitj  and  humanitj  and 
fcithful  reliance  upon  nature.  In  an^ 
clofiaificatLon  of  pactrj  in  general,  he  is 
ftrictlj  a  dramatist^ — the  most  purely 
^iimatia  gcniuEi  in  English  literature 
ilnce  the  great  dramatic  dayi* 

A  great  deal  of  the  dilEcnlt^  in  read- 
ing his  poetry  arises  from  its  purely 
dramatic  conception  and  form.  Tho 
man  Browning  is  not  to  bo  found  in  his 
poems^  except  inferentiallyt  like  Shake- 
•peare  in  his  dramas.  The  various  play 
of  prf>found  passion  is  his  favorite  realtn. 
Ho  loves  the  South,  and  southern  char- 
iWJter,  as  Byron  loTOd  the  East.  But 
Byron' B  passioni  however  fiery  and 
iatongCt  is  a  passion  of  the  senses^ — 
Brown  in  g*B  is  the  passion  of  the  soul, 
includiug  and  deepening  the  other,  Iii 
at  her  great  English  poets  there  is  more 
^aiinff  ID  decency ;  but  in  none  such 
ftarthng  audacity  of  passionate  expres- 
■ion.  It  is  the  emotional  nature  of  man 
with  which  he  detils,  and  of  man  every- 
where, and  uoder  all  circumstances, 
Thnsi  while  the  quaiot  atructure  of  his 
Viind,  and  his  rare  and  curious  reading* 
diow,  for  instance,  his  natural  abstract 
lympathy  with  the  fantastic  horrors  of 
thfl  middle  flgei,  Bpringingi  as  they  did, 
out  of  a  kind  of  cold,  religioua  logic  ; 
yet  he  dashes  in  the  scene  with  a  living 
pieturesqueness,  which  invests  it  with  a 
Mirid  but  appropriate  splendor*  So  ab- 
iolute  is  his  dramatic  form,  that  the 
••  Heretic's  Tragedy,"  in  his  last  vol- 
ume, **  Men  and  Women,''  is  aa  eotirelj 
mediaeval  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  cathe- 
dral. The  intense  satire  and  prodigious 
jeer  of  the  poem  arise  from  the  reader's 
kmowledge  that  it  was  written  at  tho 


present  time.  By  some  tnexpUenbl* 
power,  which  is  entirely  peculiar  to 
Browning,  without  the  faintest  indica- 
tion or  expression  of  Lis  personality,  he 
seems  to  be  present  as  a  en  tic  of  nil  the 
scenes. his  variotis  poems  describe.  But 
this  eoiisoLou^ncss  on  the  part  of  the 
readier,  never  destroys,  for  a  momenli 
the  dramatic  variety  and  com  plot  enesft, 
Tho  most  exquisite  illustration  of  thia 
is  **  My  Last  Duchess.*'  There  is  no 
prelude,  no  key — but  not  only  i^  the 
story  perfeciJy  told,  so  that  you  feel 
yourself  to  be  in  media; val  Italy,  bear* 
ing  an  ItaJian  talk,  lint  witboul  a  word 
gaid,  you  have  tbe  whole  thin?  im- 
pressed upon  your  mind  as  utterly  ini* 
quitous.  We  subjoin  the  two  poems. 
The  first  is  from  his  last  volume*  **  Men 
and  Women ;"  tbe  second  from  tbe 
Dramatic  Lyrics,  in  the  second  voltuno 
of  his  earlier  works  ; 

*^TnE  HERETIC'S  TRAGEDY, 

"A  Mlt>I}L£'AG£  INTERLUnV. 

*^  {In  the  Origfaal)  jiqs A  »a!tni ;  sxu,  ri7t.clTK 

MS  r LoaTBtJs.  A  eoKc  E  n  or  «  Knri%  ors- 
DaxcHT,  Ckvoa  rkoular  or  9AiNT,iono* 
ccs-BT'TH£-aAa,  rruEa  cirr.  CAHTti^vs. 
Virgiliiii.     ahi>  nAtu  OFT  EX  Km^jf  suwe 

AT    HOCK  TIDE    AND    r£3TlVAX3,        OATUIjrS 

"  [It  woald  flpcm  to  bo  n  ^limn«e  from  tha 
buruinf(  cjf  Jncques  dii  Boarg  Mulfty,  lU  Pju-La, 
A,D,  014  i  m  diiitortod  bj  the  teims^km  frooi 
Flomijih  brab  to  brain,  dariag  tho  ooune  of « 
couple  of  centuries,— B.B.) 


"  PUKAnM OHISHETH  THE  AH^OT  niOnAlT. 

^'Th©  JjBirdt  we  look  t<>  one©  for  all, 

In  tho  Lord  we  i^ljDald  look  at,  all  at  once; 
He  knowFn  a<>t  to  rary,  aaith  St*  Pnal^ 
Kor  Ihe  shadow  of  turnitoff,  for  iho  nonoev 
See  Ilim  no  olber  thnn  a«lio  isj 

Give  both  the  Infinites  their  dU6^^- 
lofinitu  mcix:>%  but,  I  wii, 
Ab  infinil^o  a  jmtiee  too. 

[Orgam  jda^ai^eademet, 
A&  iafioitjo  a  jtiMiCfi  loo, 

2, 

"Job  Hi  MnBter  of  the  Tcniplo  of  Qod, 

Fidliijp;  to  fitn  tLo  tliiktiowa  81  q. 
What  ho  boupbt  of  Ktnp^nir  Aldabrod^ 

Mo  sold  it  to  Sultan  Ss^oktUn — 


L 


'  Brmfnin^r  Pi^mM.    2  vols.  BoBtoa  t  Ticknor  Ac  FloM*.    1848. 
Men  and  Women.    Bj  RoniRT  BaoWfft.'fO.    Bo&loti  i  Tick  nor  &  Pielda*   1856. 
i^ortftilo.    Ry  EonKfiTURowjfiNO.    Chapman  &  11  all,  London.    1B4D, 
CkriMtmas  Eve,  and  Efintfr  Dny.    By  Ro  h  k  ht  Bnow  n  i  s  G.    Cbnpinan  &  Hall ,  LfOndon. 
Birt^itrdf  an  HtMloriatl  Tr&gedf^    Bj  Bovirt  Buowkihg.    LoadtUL 
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Till,  cAughl  hy  Pope  ClemetiL  a^buEimg  th^rs, 
Huriict-pnDC«  of  the  mud  Wiups*  hire, 

And  elii[>t  uf  hia  wlogs  ia  Paiit  miqatc, 
Tbcy  bring  liim  dow  to  be  bumod  jUlre, 
[Attd  wantetk  there  gnrce  t>f  int^  or  ^r/orl- 

MtRgtih- — 

Wc  Urmg  John  DOW  to  b«  bnmed  aUt^p 


*  Iti  th<^  midst  iis  a  Roodl^r  gallows  built  i 

Twixt  foi^  and  fufk  o  «t&k«  U  tlack ; 
But  ^fit  they  sot  divers  tQtnbrik  a-liltt 

Uako  a  trenr h  all  round  with  Uie  city  mock; 
Imide  tfaey  pQo  3o^  upon  log^^  good  store , 

FogotA  not  fcwj  bicycks  gtcHit  and  iiiiallt 
fiea<:£  a  man's  mid-tliighT  no  tctts.  do  moro, — 

For  thoy  mean  he  euould  roast  In  tho  flight 
offlk 

**  We  mean  ho  ehoald  roost  In  (hoaiglflof  ali 

A. 

**  Good  eappy  mvloi  that  kmdlc  forthwith ; 

Hilk'tfl  tbnt  blnto  iabstanUjil  and  Blow; 
Pinc-tttimp  fplit  deftly ^  dry  is  pith  i 

Lorch-bcait  that  diara  to  a  chalk  wbita 
glow  J 
Tbon  tip  Ihoy  hoii t  me  John  la  a  chafe, 

glini;  him  fast  like  a  ho?  to  scorch, 
Spit  in  hia  fctee^  then  leap  hiurk  sale, 

Sing  '  l#aactei'  autt  hitl  clap-to  the  tx»rolL 

**  cHOurs* 
*'  Laiu  Dto—^ha  bids  t-lap-to  tha  torcb^ 


"  Joha  of  the  Temple,  wbow  fameiobragg^ 

la  burning  alive  in  Paris  »quar<2 ! 
How  can  ho  eono,  If  hi*  mouth  ii  gamdt 

Or  wiigElebia  nock,  with  a  €M>llar  there  t 
Or  beave  hm  ehoetf  while  a  bund  pxsa  round  t 

Or  throat  with  \m  fi^t^  slnoa  mj  arm*  ars 
aplioed  T 
Or  kick  with  his  feet,  now  his  leg*  ar©  bound  t 

— Think*  Jolm^I  wiE    call    mpon  Jctni 
Chiiit. 


**  Jestifl  Chmt— Jobn  had  b<mght  and  sold, 

Josas  ChriM-^ohti  had  oaten  and  dnmk ; 
To  hiniT  the  Flcftb  toeaat  ailvor  and  gold* 

{Salvd  repcreniieL) 
Kow  it  wai,  *  Saviour »  bountiful  latnb, 

I  Eaye  routed  th{?e  TuLrks,  Ihoogh  men 
roait  me. 
See  Uiy  acrvant,  the  plijjht  wheroin  I  ani ! 

Art  thoii  a  Saviour  I    Save  tho  a  me  t' 

**  CBOftU9« 

**  Tia  John  the  mocker  CTiea,Save  thou  m&  I 


'^  VYho  maketh  God's  men  see  no  Jdlo  wtird  f 

— Saith.  it  DO  more  meaua  what  it  pivelaimai 
Than  a  damBcl'e  throat  lo  her  wanton  bird  1^ 

For  she  too  prattki  of  ng  1j  naiEtet, 
— Saith,  ho  knoweth  bnl  ono  thing,— whut  he 
kfiow*  F 

That  Ood  la  ijood  and  the  re*X  w  breath  s 
Why  daa  It  the  aame  stylod,  Sharon  a  rove  f 

Ooea  a  tta^  ever  a  rose,  bo  taith. 

**  CHORUS. 

''  0|  John  thaU  jtt  find  a  riMC,  he  laith  t 


"Alack, ihcTQ  be  tob(m  and  roeeA,  Joha  t 

£omo  hotii^  of  taste  like  yc^ur  lemaifs 
totigne  T 
£ome,  bitter — Tot  why?  (roatt  gaUy  on  f) 

Their  tree  f>lrai-k  root  m  devirA  dang  [ 
When  Pel  ill  imco  rc^aiionGd  of  ri^Uteousneaa 

And  of  femp^rance  and  of  judgment  to  com^ 
Qood  FfdiJ.  tremblod^  he  eonld  no  leet 

JohUi  sniekoriDg,  crook/d  bia  wicked  thnnib  I 

**  CHORUS. 

"  What  (wmoth  to  Job  a  of  the  wickod  thiiinb  T 


"Hah»    '  ' :•  now  at  Lii  roaa 

To  nA[  .  *orRiw  at  heart ! 

Lo«— poiui  ini  ]."  iJii,  iiorcorBji  ancloeet 

AtiUter  on  anthE^,  ? haip  epikea  ontstart ; 
And  with  blood  fur  dew,  the  boeom  boila; 

And  a  gD«t  ofiralphar  is  all  ita  amdl; 
And  lo,  be  la  horribly  in  the  tolls 

Of  a  iHial'bln^k  giant  flower  of  He'll  \ 

*^CHoars. 
'^  What  tnakctb  HeaTea,  that  makoth  IIolL 

**  60,  aft  John  called  now,  through  the  fire amain^ 
On  tho  Kame,  bo  had  curHd  with,  all  Mi 
lif^- 
To  the  Pereon  he  hnd  bongfal  and  »old  n^o — 

For  the  Fac«^«  with  bit  daily  buB'ti*  rife — 
Feature  by  fenture  It  took  ita  place ! 
Aed  bis  voio^   like  a  mad  dog's  chokiBg 
burk 
At  IJjc  dtcady  Wljoto  of  Ihe  Judge'*  Face-' 
Died.     Fiirth  John  a  ionl  flared  Into  (be 
dark. 

**  strajoiaicTa  tbi  Alitor  hkoPh&it. 
■*  Qod  help  alJ  poor  aoula  lost  in  tbe  dark  T 

The  t<?iTible  (Hablerio  of  this  poem  U 
quite  immtitched  Id  EDglish  Etorature, 
It  19  aa  morally  efifeetiYe  n&  a  wboli 
ToUey  of  aermoiiBi  or  strings  of  re&olm- 
tionfl  of  an  anti-pap  at  leagtio*  Tba 
etan^as  itfik«  boino  Uke  tho  mows  of  a 
tnp'baiumer.  The  poem  m  as  simpTa 
in  drift  as  any  aniiabk  Terse  of  Mra, 
Barbflul<3.  But  tLe  resemblanco  endi 
there.  Tho  conceptton,  tbe  metboij,  Hi* 
treatment,  the  moral,  are  pecallarlj 
Browning^i,  It  b  the  Binewf  Saiea 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  the  spirit  of  the  fcur- 
teenlh.  In  rhythm,  it  is  as  melodioua  Id 
tlie  ear  as  a  love-song  of  Moore' a,  with 
n  deep,  inward  muaic,  that  haunts  the 
heart,  as  ell  Brciwni rig's  music  does. 

Here  is  "  My  Last  Duohe^s,"  wbicht 
ns  a  work  of  mere  art,  is  no  less  coBt- 
po5ed  and  polished  than  Pope 4  hut 
with  Eiich  a  pregoont  meaning  in  efeij 
line,  that  you  seem  to  have  rr^ad  a  trag^ 
dy,  or  an  old  lialiiui  romtmci^i  aad  not  m 
mere  aketch  1 
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•»HT  LAST  DUCHESS. 


'That's  my  Iftst  ducljCBa  painted  on  tho  wall, 
L<xpking  AA  if  hho  wore  ulive;  I  celU 
That  pieCG  &  wonder,  now;  Fra  Pandalfa 

faandft 
Worked  buiily  a  dn^,  and  tliero  *be  «Utid«. 
WiU't  pleosa  you  ftit  ttud  lt>ok  at  hcrt    I 

mid* 
•  Pii  Pandolf '  hy  dceijfn,  for  novor  rund 
Strangefs,  Hko  yoiif  that  pictured  counts- 


TIjo  depth  and  poffiion  of  its  enrneat  frlriDco* 
But  to  my«©lf  I  hey  turned  {mme  iiouc  put* 

by 
Tho  curtftio  I  briTe  drawn  for  you,  but  IL 
And  Bcemed  as  they  would  ask  mq,  if  ttey 

dUTBt, 

Bow  Buub  a  glauco  came  tberoj  bo,  not  tbe 

Are  you  to  turn  and  oak  mo,    Slr^  'twaa  not 
Her 'bu&band's  preaeucei  ouly^  called  that 

Of  joy  Into  Che  Dncbeia'  cbede ;  perfaaps 

Fru  rmidotf  chanced  to  »ay,  '  Hot  mantlo 

laps 
Over  my  lady'a  wriet  loo  mucli,*  or,  *■  Pmnt 
Must  never  fiopo  to  reproduue  tho  faiut 
Hedf  blaeb  that  dioa  along  her  throat  ;*  snob 

»tuff 
TwjM  eonrte^Vf   she  iboug^bt,  and  <>anAo 

ODOU  fjh 
For  caJline  up  that  epot  of  joy.    Sbo  had 
A  benrt— bow  shall  I  enyi — too  soon  mftdo 

glad, 
Too  easily  Imprcifled :  she  llkod  wbatc'er 
£iie  looked  oa,  and  ber  lookn  went  every- 

wbfife. 
6lr,  'twtm  oil  ono  f  3Iy  favor  at  b^^  broaaC, 
Tho  dropping  of  tho  daybjEjht  in  thft  wcat, 
The  bou|,''b  of  cborrica  aome  oQiclal  tool 
Broko  m  the  orchard  for  bor,  tbo  wbLto 
-    mnlo 
Sbo  rodo  witb  ronnd  tbe  terrace — all  and 

eooh 
Would  draw  from  ber  &Uko  tbo  approving 

apijeh, 
O r  bl  LiHh ,  at  1  oaat  Sbo  tbonked  meik — good ; 

but  llianked 
Souicliow — I   know   not   bow — oa   if   frbe 

raukc^d 
My  gift  of  a  01  no  bundrr^d  yoflf«  old  namo 
Wit  b  any  body  *e  i^ift .    Who'd  stoop  to  blnmo 
Tbia  bort  of  tridinff  7    Evon  bad  you  akill 
in^apMoti— (wbich  1  bavo  not)— to  moke  yonr 

Qnito  oktkT  to  euch  an  ono^  and  any,  '  Jnat 

tlili 
Or  diAt  m  you  diai^at*  me  ;  bcr<i  you  mUSf 
Or  (bere ezcood  the  murk;'  and  it  abo  Jet 
HorsoLf  bo  loadonod  ao,  nor  plaluty  sot 
Her  wita  to  yours^  forBuotii,  and  mode  a^^ 

cnae, 
E>n  than  would  bo  aomo  stooping,  and  I 

chuflo 
Hover  to  Bbaop.     Oh  I  Eir,  ebo  smiled,  no 

doubt, 
Whono'er  X  passed  bar;  but  "vrha  pme^d 

wiLbout 
Ifiich  tho  tamo  Btuilo  f    Tbk  grew;  I  gave 

oommandfl  i 
Theo  all  toul^  atoppdd  togotbor.    Ukaro  aha 

alanda 
Afl  if  alive.    Will 't  plooiio  you  rise  I    Woll 

mt'ot 
^he  company  bdoWi  th^n.    I  leipaat 


Tho  CouqI  your  tnoAter'i  known   munifi- 

eene>u 
la  ample  warrant  that  no  Juitt  pretooc« 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  b<s  dimalldw'di 
Thou  git  hiA  fjiir  diiu^htor'ft  sdr  a*  I  nirowod 
At  atiMTting,  w  my  object    Say,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  air  \    Notice,  Neptniie,  tbo' 
Taming  a  aea-hor»o,  thoui^bt  a  riu-ity, 
Wbleh  Clau4  of  X[mibruck  coat  in  brOAl# 

for  me." 

There  is  all  Itulf  in  that  poem.  No- 
thing could  bo  simpler  and  more  inteVli- 
giblo— notbujg  more  various,  eubllet 
i  D  ten  se ,  on  d  tragic  al .  Th  e  e  o  q  centraled 
meaning  of  the  last  fow  Iid^^s;  the  slj, 
com  p  Id  san  t,  cold  -  blooded,  jeolou  s  self* 
i  ah  no  S3,  tho  rnock  rofuswilof  Ae  proffer^ 
honor  of  going  firsts  which  only  bb  uiueal 
word.-*,  and  not  Im  retil  niaDner,  present 
—for  the  reader  sees  that  tho  coiuit*B 
ambassador  was  holding  hack  to  k*t 
the  duke  ndvajice  ;  the  self-possession 
which  wiU  not  lose  the  chance  of  flatter- 
ing itaelf  by  on  affected  contempt  for 
the  treasures  of  art;  the  hard,  haughty. 
Iron-willed,  remorseless,  senaittine,  stia- 
picioug,  smooth t  gracious,  and  pitiless 
Italian  noble,  are  as  perfectly  delineated 
in  this  sketch  as  in  a  portrait  of  Glor* 
gione's.  Then  the  lovo-tale  with  which 
they  are  enlivened,  and  the  duke^a  ooti- 
temptnous  jealonsy  of  appearing  to  h&ye 
been  jealous ;  the  artlst-mook  who  loTaa 
the  lovely  lady^her  sweet,  wasted  na- 
ture, and  loflt  life ;  her  flower-like  spi- 
rit,  iJowly  sickening  and  withering  in 
stataly  desolation — all  these,  with  £beir 
wild  changes  in  the  fierce  struggle,  like 
the  jangled  strains  of  belU  in  a  tompestt 
arc  so  firmly  and  fully  im pressed,  m 
much  fewer  words  than  they  can  be  pa- 
raphrased, that  we  are  disposed  to  rank 
tins  sketch  with  the  best  specunena  of 
dramatic  descnption. 

Do  you  not  observe  in  thia,  also,  tlio 
presence  of  the  pi>et  as  a  kind  of  nb^ 
stract  mora!  and  historical  critic  ?  No- 
thing b  said  or  hnplied  of  him.  But,  as 
you  read,  you  shudder — and  that  sbud* 
der  is  the  protest  of  the  moral  nature* 
and  Boals  the  trinmph  of  the  poot^s  art. 

The  secret  sympathy  of  Browniiig^'a  ' 
genius  with  everything  Italian,  h  one  of  I 
the  most  remarkable  pecaltaritits  of  his 
poetry*  It  13  the  key,  also,  to  tlie  ohax- 
acter  of  his  genius.  Many  of  the  recsent 
English  poeti  have  had  the  same  fond- 
ness for  Italy.  Bymn  was  never  so 
much  Byron  as  in  Italy ;  Shelley  lived 
there ;  Keats  dic^d  theiie.  But  none  of 
them  hu6  m  completely  and  dranaati- 
Cidly  reproduced  the  rti>manoe  andtri 
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dj  of  the  rtalian  nature  as  Broimm^. 
His  ^H>eni  of  **  Sordelk.**"  which  nobody 
reads,  because  few  hav^  the  patience  to 
miderotond  it,  i.^  a  pmdiglotis  work,  in 
ibis  respect  Even  if  you.  do  Dot  fully 
gra^p  its  drift  and  &c<^ipe,  jet,  as  a  north- 
enier,  a  Baxoa,  an  En^ti.'^bmaiii  or  an 
Amencan,  you  ar4>  consciouii  of  bc^iiig,  in 
a  maaner,  denatured »  You  are  takf^n  up 
and  into  an  absolutely  difftrent  stjl<*  of 
being  and  life.  It  ia  like  wdkiog  in  a 
dim  twitigbt,  tb rough  iiitncate  ranges 
of  grotesque  Lr>inb^d  art.  There  is  & 
bewilderment  of  fa^citiattOD,  and  an  oe- 
eaaionnl  gleam  t)f  such  grace  and  happy 
beauty,  that  the  darkest  ages  ^oem  only 
ancei5tors  of  our  brightest  modern  days. 

This  occasicvnal  obscurity  is  the  grand 
Impedinaent  to  the  popularity  of  Brown- 
ing— and  yet  il  is  surprising  that  the 
amuence  of  poetic  mdaning  and  beauty 
in  the  poems,  which  are  entirely  intelli- 
gtblet  Bbould  not  suggest  that  the  tongh* 
er  ones  are  quite  worth  utidertaking. 
Considering  theenthndasm  which  hailed 
Alexander  Sutith,  who  is  a  striking^  but, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  a  spasmodio  writ^ 
er,  it  is  curious  that  so  pure  a  poet  as 
Brown itig  should  be  so  little  read  and 
comprehended. 

The  fact  of  ocoasional  ob&curity  ia 
not  to  ba  diDieid.  Upon  the  whole. 
Browning's  poetry  is  harder  to  follow 
timn  that  of  any  other  great  English 
poet  But  the  chief  reason  is,  that  he 
boldly  alms  to  express  what  is,  in  its  na- 
ture* BO  evanescent  and  shadowy— to 
put  into  words  proce&scs  of  thought  and 
feeling,  so  deHcately  inwrought  and  fluc- 
tuating, that  only  sharp  aeIf-obfler?ers 
and  atudents  of  human  character  can 
pursue  tbent.  For  instance*  "  Loria," 
and  "A  SouVs  Tragedy/*  ar«  like 
trans rerso  sections  of  human  life  and 
human  souls.  As  in  the  wax  phymo* 
logical  models  everjr  exc^uisite  detail 
Is  preserve dt  so  the  finest  tsbres  of  feel- 
bg,  so  to  spe^— the  most  intricate, 
andlt  at  the  same  time,  delicate  convola- 
tiona  of  impulse,  policy «  and  principle 
— are  laid  open  in  this  poetry,  lb© 
poet  shrinks  from  expressing  nothing, 
and  there  is,  there  fore  ♦  a  variety  of  the 
profound  est  passionate  ejcpenenoe  ia 
Browning's  poetry,  not  to  be  sarpiis^ 
out  of  Shakespeare. 

Critics  complain  tiiat  they  £nd  no 
iiffictilty  in  miders  tan  ding  Pope  and 
Thomson,  aud  Cowper  and  Dry  den,  and 
Goldsmith  and  Byron  ;  but  the  modem 
ichooi,  Keat£i  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Ten- 


nyson* and  Bfowninif,  they  declare  to 
be  beyond  them.  They  find,  in  the 
modem  men,  a  tendency  to  euphuism, 
a  daszling  range  of  splendid  and  vo!up- 
tuoua  word.St  but  nothing  else.  It  is 
contended,  that  the  modem  men  mistake 
obscurity  for  profundity,  and  a  glitter- 
ing epithet  for  a  beautiful  thought 
Now  tnat  Pope  and  the  other  poets  ore, 
in  a  certain  sense,  easier  reading  than 
the  others,  is  true  enongh.  But  it  is 
earner  reading,  becauao  it  is  easier 
thinking.  Shake^pear©  is  no  primer, 
nor  so  shallowly  intelligible.  The  great- 
est things  are  simplest,  oertainly ;  hut 
ease  Is  not  necessarily  simpllcit|'.  Tom 
Moore  nerer  perplexes  ns  about  hiameaxh 
iug ;  but  then,  Tom  Moore  never  has 
much  meaning.  To  insii^t  that,  if  a 
man  has  anything  to  say,  he  must  say 
it  so  that  everybody  oan  uaderstand  it, 
is  merely  idle  ;  for  only  experience  can 
understand  what  experience  inspires. 
To  complain  of  Browning*  because  he 
is  not  «o  iotelligjble,  at  a  glance,  as 
pope*  IS  like  complaining  that  Plato  is 
not  so  easy  as  Steele,  It  is  as  impos- 
sible that  Browning  should  write  as  Pope 
wrote,  fts  it  h  that  Pope  should  have 
written  like  Byron,  The  truth  is*  that 
no  poet's  style  is  more  profoundly  indi- 
\"Idual  and  appropriate  than  Browning's, 
The  Teiy  form  of  bis  eipresaion  belpi 
us  often  to  the  signincance  of  the 
Uionght;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind 
what  the  character  of  his  mental  action 
is,  how  sudden,  and  unexpected,  and 
vigorous,  and  subtle,  and  romantic ;  that 
he  is  peculiarly  a  psychologist ;  it  may 
be  better,  instead  of  cailmg  him  turgid 
and  blind,  aud  asking  him  to  say  what 
be  means,  to  reflect  tliat  he  has  as  much 
to  say  us  any  recent  poet,  and  says  it 
aa  perfectly,  although  entirely  in  his 
own  way.  The  following  poem,  for  in- 
stance, says  just  as  completely  what  it 
means  to  say,  as  the  most  polished  of 
Pope*s  satires.  But  it  is  so  intensely 
dramatic,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  un* 
derstoodt  nor  all  its  force  felt  by  a  reader 
who  has  not  reflected  upon  the  venom 
of  jealousy^  forever  feeding  upon  itself,  in 
the  mind  of  an  ignorant  monk  in  a  clois- 
ter, 

**SOLIIXlQtrY  OF  THE  SPAJiTEB 
CIOiSTEE. 


**  Or  r-r- there  CO  ♦  my  faeart*^«  abhcurreiMat 
W*iter  Y^^^  dwxoMsd  llower^|K>U,  do  i 

If  haUi  killed  mei),  Brother  Lnmtjace, 
Qod'i  blo9d«  wo^d  not  mise  kill  yoa  7 
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WbntT    Your  myrtW  buih  wouIji  trimmmg  f 
Oil !  that  rose  Uiu*  prior  <;l}iim»— 

EI  ell  diy  /ou  up  with  Uf  flaoioQ. 


*  At  the  tneal  wc  wt  t<»j»etlier : 

Saieeiiifi .'  1  muMi  bear 
Wi»?  talk  of  tbo  kind  of  vroKthefi 

Sort  of  »6iisoQ,  time  of  jrearr 

Dare  we  Ao^pff  oa^  ^^^^  f  douht  .- 
l^^/tui'j  Me  Latin  nameforparsffjf  V 
Wlitkt'9  the  Gredt  naoK^  fur  bwiuo'v  enuuil 

3. 

*^  Wli^H' !  we'll  have  our  platlcr  bumlahcdl, 
Laid  mth  caro  ou  oar  owti  *b©lf  i 

Willi  afire-iiew  apoon  wo'rd  furcitibed, 
.  And  A  pfoblet  for  ottreelfi 

REtifted  liK«  somothing  fajcrlficidi 
Ero  tU  fit  to  touch  our  i^hAm**- 

Miirkod  with  L.  for  oar  iiiitiul  I 
\}i^j  he  I  iboro  bia  lUjf  BD&pa !) 

A. 

*  SSmnt^  forsooth  1    While  bro^n  Dolords 

SqaaU  otittld«  tho  ooavoat  bank, 
With  Sfmcbkbit,  telling  etorii's, 

SLccHtUi^  Lrt^aaes  la  toe  tank, 
Bluo-blacki  lafitrouft^  Iblck  like  borea-lmiraj 

Caa't  1  ico  his  dead  eyo  |^lo\r 
Brifi^ht,  ofl  'twero  a  Barbary  corftair'a  f 

(That  IS,  If  b^'d  let  it  nhow.J 


*•  Wbi*n  ho  finiabes  refectioa, 

Knife  and  fork  ho  never  laya 
Croftfl  wiaoj  to  my  reoollecUoa, 

Ab  I  do,  in  Joia*!  proUo, 
I,  Iho  Trinity  IJlttttrate, 

Driakiog  watered  orange  palp — 
III  thrco  fiipfi  tbo  Arian  fniatrat©  s 

While  ho  draina  hia  at  one  ^alp, 

"  Ob,  lbo«o  melons  !    If  he'a  ablo, 

We're  to  hove  a  feaat ;  ao  nico  I 
Otie  Foes  to  the  Abbof  a  tablo, 

AlTof  Q«  get  each  a  alice ; 
How  go  on  yotir  flowora  ?    lifotto  doablo  T 

Kot  000  fruit-aort  cufcn  you  epy  7 
8tranj^ !    And  I,  too,  at  each  trouble, 

ICoep  'em  cloRO-mppod  on  tbo  aly  1 


•*Thoro  I&  a  great  tcitl  miGalatiaoa, 

Oooo  you  trip  on  it,  entails 
Tw^nfey-nino  diatinct  dnmDBtiona, 

Oae  «ure,  if  another  faila, 
Jf  1  trip  tumjnata^dying, 

Sare  of  heaven  oa  euro  can  be, 
Spin  bim  ronnd  and  tend  hmx  Aying: 

Off  to  hell,  a  Manicheol 

a 

■•  Or  my  aerofuloaa  Freacb  norel. 

On  gr^y  paper  with  blunt  typo ! 
Simply  gWoo  at  It,  yon  grovtit 

Rand  and  foot  in  Belial'a  gripe; 
If  I  doahlodowii  ita  pogoa 

At  the  woeful  Bi^tt^entli  print, 
Wh^n  bo  i^thora  hi^  ^ecni  ^af^i 

Opo  a  mtivti  and  alip  it  tu't  / 
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*^*  Or,  IhoTo^a  Satan— ono  might  ventmro 

Pledge  ono's  unul  to  hioi,  yet  leavt 
3ueh  a  djLw  tu  thct  imiedturo 

Aa  he'd  nuw  till,  past  retrieve, 
Blaited  lay  that  roee-acada 

We're  ao  proud  of  1    i/y^  Zy,  Hine^ 
'Bt,  tlicre'e  VMpere  I    Picmi  gratid 

A^  VirgQ  i    Gr-r-r,  you  ewine  I'* 

Nothing  eould  bo  more  complete  and 
dramntiy  than  that  poem.  How  perft^ct- 
Ij  the  euriiged  cont4>mpt  fuid  tatmtmg 
anecFi  coupled  with  pbansaictd  com- 
placoncj,  groveling  i*uperstitiotit  tind 
ill -repressed  sen^iuiility,  are  cjiprossed  \ 
Tho  locality  aud  circumslanee  are  in- 
wrought with  the  wholct  by  a  few  vivid 
touches,  ortd  the  eutire  poem  shows  llie 
eaflj  tnoatery  oi  a  coufiuitiiDtite  ortisL 
Thi  sttm©  tUii^g.^  eould  ECiiroely  be  said 
lu  a  more  eoticeutratedf  effi^cdir^,  nud 
suggest ivo  maiiuer. 

But  tlie  ptJWGt  whicli  appears  In  the 
qnaiutand  horrible  pot^ma  tif  oar  author* 
which  is  a  power  workiug  to  mo3t  legiti- 
mate eods — for  what  a  prodigious  moral 
iu  hum  ail  history  and  deveUupment  ia 
thundered  from  each  of  tlio  poems  we 
have  quoted — h  no  less  evldont  through 
all  his  dramaB*  dramatic  lyiicsT  m>d  pure 
loY©  poemsi  LoYo  m  peculiarly  his  ia* 
spi ration.  Not  the  love  of  girls,  or  sick 
striplings,  but  the  terrible  love  of  great, 
strong,  passionate  natures.  Of  aU 
modem  poets »  Browning  ia  the  most 
flubtlo  aoalyst  of  the  passioE,  and  yet, 
aingulai'ly  onongh,  his  poetry  is  foil  of 
iti  tines t  fire  ;  for  his  knowledge  doea 
not  come  from  philoaoplucal  investiga- 
tion, but  from  the  iioatest  perception. 
Akin  to  this  ts  his  remarkable  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  pasBbn,  as  it  appears  in 
women.  No  other  English  poet,  bnt 
Shakespeare,  has  given  einressioti  to 
so  many  mid  different  moods  of  k>v©. 
He  is  sternly  truo  to  nivture  and  expc^ 
ripnce.  The  sUght  influences  that  so 
strongly  afteet  deep  feeling,  the  iac4>n- 
sistenciea,  capncesi  irrationalities,  and 
s  or  privies  of  humati  love,  are  shown  bj 
the  poet  in  their  most  4lt?Ueate  and  evan- 
escent forms  aud  robitkms.  As  n  pyre 
love -song,  as  a  lyric  of  the  profoundest 
passion,  tcndt'rness»  and  tragedy,  can 
there  be  anything  betu^r  than  tli**  fol- 
lowing, from  tho  "  Men  mid  \Vome»n :" 

"  LK  A  YEAR. 

1. 
"•  Kt?¥cr  any  inoro 

While  I  Uro, 
Jscod  i  liapo  to  eeehU  fno© 

A»  befure. 
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Once  bi«  \<yrm  grown  cJiill, 

Mine  may  etriTO"- 

Suigle  fttilL 


*  Wfli  it  AomeUiitig  eaid, 

SomethiuE  done. 
Veifsl  bimf  WT15  it  tjucli  of  faaoid. 

Turn  of  head  T 
Strange  \  fhot  veiy  TUf 

Lovo  begun, 
1 11^  little  tindorvtund 


•■  WboQ  I  Bftwe^  or  drew, 

E<^w  bo  looked  ii  if  I  taa^, 

— Swoetiy  t(»&. 
tf  I  ipokd  a  word, 

Firat  or  all 
Upjii*  cbMfk  tbe  eolor  iprung, 

Theti  be  beard. 

4. 

"  Sittb^  hj  mj  side. 

At  mj  foet, 
Sa  lio  broatbed  tbe  tat  I  br^otbedi 

Ij  l(w,  Kt  krc  i  brim 

Toncbod  the  stt-c^t ; 
I  wo  aid  die  if  defttb  bcqnesibod 

Eire^i  to  bim. 


«'friM^  IkTfitbeebtist! 

He  exclitimed. 
*  Let  tby  lo^ro  my  own  foretd]; — 

I  cmi Tc«*ed  X 
*^  Claap  my  boart  on  tbiue 

Now  uublORicd* 
Slnee  npoa  tb/  eoul  ifl  w«Il 

Hangetb  minot' 


■  Wbs  it  TTTfinff  to  <twUt 

Uii?iiif;  truth  f 
Witr  nboulLi  all  tbe  giTing  |pr»y« 

Hj<  «Ioiio? 
t  b«d  wealtb  and  ma^ 

Beiuij,  yoiitb — 
Smfie  my  lover  gBvo  me  Wo, 

E  gav<i  tb«fia. 


*Tbat  wot  all  I  mount, 

— To  bo  j  Hit, 
And  the  passion  I  bad  raised 

To  content 
S^Dce  be  ebo«e  to  fibaiige 

Gold  for  dust. 
If  Iffave  him  what  be  pftlied 

l?a8  it  strango  T 


*•  Would  ho  lore  me  yet. 

On  ittid  on, 
Wbild  I  i^uncl  wnn«k  way  nndroaoied 

On  and  mofe, 

Ho  ftboulJ  iiiulc  *  Sbo  noir^ 
Hiae  before. 


**  *  Whnt— «be  fcit  tbe  while, 

Must  I  ibink  f 
Lo  vc'«  an  difftTCsnt  wltb  as  men/  * 

H«  »bmild  imilfi,^ 
*  Dyiog  for  mv  tnkt^— 

Whito  and  uink  ? 
Can*t  we  loucb  tbcee  babbles  tben 

Bui  Iboy  break  r 

10. 

■*  Doaf.  tbe  patig  ts  brieC 

0o  iJiy  pHftt 
HftTc  tby  plf  iwitre.    How  perpleit 

Grc^vi  belid" ! 
Well,  tbii  eoiil  clay  clod 

Waa  man'a  heart. 
Cmmble  it — and  wbat  conies  neit  T 

la  It  Odd  T" 

This  is  i^  mtetifeBt  romMK^o,  nnd  y^t 
It  is  the  fact  of  every -day  experienee< 
Brownings  shows  his  right  to  stand 
ainoni;^  the  poets  nud  bis  eympath/ 
with  bid  own  timei  by  nothing  more 
than  his  close  aflbt»5ion  to  reality.  THs 
littk  jsong  mj^bt  have  been  sang  in  a 
hundred  American  and  English  drawings 
Tooma.  The  great  artist  is  be  who  has  < 
stich  absolute  confidence  in  nature » that 
he  knows  art  U  best  served  by  obeying 
natnre.  The  English  literature  of  this 
epoch  IS  full  J  charged  with  this  spittt* 
TennyBon'a  **Maud"  is  a  story  of  Eng- 
land of  thc»  nineteenth  centnry;  m  is 
HQod*8  ^*Song  of  tlie  Shirt;'*  so  is 
Mrs.  Browning's  "Bertha in  the  Lane," 
and  "Lady  Goraldine*^  Courtship," 
This  is  at  onc^  tiieir  eiceUenc4?  and  their 
power.  Study  a  littk  tbe  Bong  we  have 
jnst  quoted ;  mark,  first  of  all,  tha  sensi- 
tira  proprietj  which  chose  the  mea^tu^, 
then  tlie  wail  of  the  mnde — &  lapid 
moTemeDt,  as  if  of  intense  mioBlog, 
broken  oocadonally,  as  if  by  Luvolunla- 
ry  sobs.  Then  mark  the  exqublte  gra- 
dations of  feeling  and  description.  They 
are  akin  to  the  wonderful  gmdatioQa  of 
color,  that  tbe  pivinters  love  in  Tidan^a 
pictureH,  The  first  stanza  accepts  the 
heavy  fact  of  fickleness  and  desertion. 
The  first  word  is  ^*  Never;"  then  comes 
the  mtiaing:  wonder  and  questioning^ — 
the  sad,  detailed  recall  of  the  past,  the 
soTTow  wrung,  pang  by  piing,  from  re- 
membranoCi  Tna  quick  woman^s  heart 
knows  how  slight  tbe  first  cntise  of 
swerving  may  be — ^knows  also,  that  the 
ifiightest  deflection  is  tlie  end,  heeausa 
love  i^  the?  blorKliiig  of  the  two  parallel 
Itnei  of  Life.  *l\\m  third  f^nza  is  a 
delicious  truth  of  love,  which  no  other 
poet  has  trusted  the  delicacy  of  his  art 
©Dongh    l<j    dare*     Then    f:»lkiwa    the 
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doubt*  the  half  st?]f-eTlmmatinii.  Tli<;re 
Im no  reproach  <if  the  Uner,  on\j  «  nils- 
civmg  of  hersplf.  Tbea  breuks  out  the 
'  depp,  wild  y (Earning  to  bo  loved  Dg&ioi 
that  all  the  uutold  resources  of  her  wo- 
mati*E^  hvo  may  bo  revealed ;  mid 
fio&lly  that  victonoua  submi^^lon  aud 
ptrfecti  although  broken -hearted  nnd 
naif  lmpH<*S5ij  ron  unci  lit  jou,  of  wliich 
th#  Wo  nf  wonmii  U  capable.  This  id 
the  tragedy  in  tho  midst  of  wktch  we  live, 
which  hides  itself  under  smiles,  and  is  io 
well  cotjceaWd  that  wo  hardly  dni^  s\is* 
pectit;  for  *'  Love  isbvo  forevennoro," 
This  poem  reveal*,  also,  aiiotlier  of  the 
d Isti rig ui filing  traitf*  of  Browiiiag— hia 
fiioculnr  apprfhciiE?iori  of  womaruy  ex- 
peneD4^i  atid  hie  consequent  jtisticiJ  to 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  womanly  na- 
ture. Ft  is  s^fo  to  say,  that  Browning 
fiDd  Tennyson  havo  either  a  finer  icnae, 
of  the  rt^al  efaarai^ter  of  woman,  or  a 
gpe&ter  gift  of  ^xproasing  that  sense 
Uian  any  modern  EngH&H  poet*  **  In 
a  Balcony,"  In  the  lost  volume,  a  very 
lon|T  drnmatb  lyric,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
notteeablo  tfingle  illustration  of  thb  gift 
in  all  Browning* a  poetn^,  although  illus- 
tratioHiS  nbouud  everywhere*  In  tba 
earlier  volumes*  **  In  a  GoDdola^' 
shows  an  entirtiy  different  phiy  of  the 
*atiie  sentiment/  This  latter,  poem  i» 
p  urely  Veil  eti  an .  T  he  whims  ical,  won  - 
ton  play  of  d^ep  love  was  never  more 
truly  expressed,  ^nd  the  feeling,  the 
wild  feport  and  fiuitastic  Kinging^  the 
utter  abandonment  to  the  delicioua  ca- 
prices of  love,  all  partake  of  the  dark 
tragedy  of  the  place*  the  climate,  and 
the  timfi* 

More  than  any  eontemporary  poet. 
Browning  touches  **th6  tender  stops 
of  Tarious  qui  lb,"  and*  in  continuation 
of  our  illustration  of  \m  dramatic  a^u- 
enee,  we  quot^  a  Cavalier  tunc,  whieb 
U  as  thorougbiy  England  and  the 
sefTenteenth  century  a3  the  **  Villa  and 
City"  of  his  lajit  volume  are  Italy  and 
the  nineteenth. 

**  MARCJllNG  ALONa 

I. 
'*  Ei'nrish  Sir  Byng  itood  for  his  king. 
Bidding  tho  (!P0|^  Lmded  Parlinuionl  awing ', 
And  pre«eia);  a  troop  nnid^^lo  to  nUmp. 
And  lf!t  Ihe  ru^ucft  AoarUh,  iind  honest  fblk 

droop, 
Mwcln^d  thoiu  alon^,  Utij  icor^  etronir, 
Groal-licmrtod  gontleinoa  slngUig  ihis  eoiig* 

2, 
"God  f«r  Ktng Clmrteii  1  Vym  and iinch owlci. 
To  iht}  i\ii\\\  lb  tit  promptB  'em  tboir  Ircaa^^iioua 
pariott 


Cftvnlicni  tip?    Lips  tram  Iha  ei5p, 
tliui^ft  from  tlip  pn^ty^  por  bit«  take,  nor  tnp, 
Till  yoaVo    {ekom^j   ii%Arck*ng    alon^  Jfiw 
iflore  ftrong. 


'*  Hanmdon  to  tir^ll  and  hia  4}bs?qntcH  kv4^ 
S^e  Hfi£clrig,  Ficnacw,  and  yonng  Hurry  m 

well ! 
Eflg^huidt  Ijrtiid  cheer!  Hupcrt  ii  near! 
Ketittiih  ftnd  kiyaliate,  koep  wo  not  horo, 
{Chorunl  Matching  ahng,Ji/ly  3a?re  wtr&rtA 
U retti-ktarttd  ffttntiemm  ttng-tng  ihU  Mifn^f 

4. 

'*  Tben,  Hod  ivr  Kmg  CharlEi  1    Pym  and  h^ 

To  tUe  devil  that  pricki  on  such  p^etHeid 

cftrks} 
Hold  by  thu  n^ht.  double  yoar  mi^ht ; 
8o,  onward  to  Ntj[i :  i!  Kiui   frtj^b  for  Ui?  %bl 
[Cketmn\  Match  i  jVy  iei»rt  iir&mg^ 

Ortaifiiarted  ^f*  ■■  -.  .    r  i'igtn^  Ihit  fi^mgJ' 

This  little  poem,  one  of  a  fieries  of 
three^  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  union  of  eound  with  senso.  The 
vigorouB,  iteady  tramp,  the  eolid  ad- 
vance of  the  verse,  is  like  the  tnorc^b  of 
tho  great-hearted  gentlemen*  They 
tread  all  together,  pealing  their  chivalris 
chorus.  It  rings  with  enthusiastn — a 
lyric  of  loyalty. 

It  nlso  shows  the  exquisite  sense  of 
melody  which  distingmshea  Browning. 
Ue  is  a  mu»iciau  not  only  by  the  eart 
but  by  etudy.  It  is  a  favorite  edeiioa 
as  well  as  instinct  with  him*  Hence  in 
his  poetry,  which  ia  eo  often  djsttuss«d 
as  rougli  and  unoouthi  there  iJi  th» 
most  pervasive  music.  Look  at  any  of 
tho  poems  already  quoted,  to  feel  thi& 
**  A  Toccata  of  Goluppi^a."  in  the  *'  Men 
and  Women,"  id  a  poem  which  only  a 
sen sii live  musician  could  write,  Thfi 
musical  composition  which  the  pool 
bears,  be  com  a  a  bistoiy,  and  f»tuntin^ 
and  poetry  to  bim*  and,  rj^  he  listens  to 
tho  tripping  meaiiure,  «ll  Venic^a  cotnei 
dniieing  lo  him — tnie  Venice  with  lb» 
intrigue,  tho  mystery,  the  frivolity  and 
fire* 


"Wbatf  Tho«o  IpHier  tblrd«  mo  plamli^v^ 
sixths  dbnlnlfilji«d,  RieU  on  Atgli^ 

Told  them  tomc^binf^  T  ThMi^  iDtpexiBloaBi 
Ihoea  wjlutionw— *  Must  we  dlo  I' 

Thme  oomDii««rntiD^  aevonthn— *  Cafe  migbi 
laBt  I  we  can  but  try  I* 

**  *  Were   yoti  happy  ?'—  *  Yo«.*  — '  And    mrm 

you   Btlll   aa    happy  f'       '  Ye« — A  ad 

youT 
— '  Then  moro  kiwct '  —  *  Did  I  Bfcop  thcni* 

wbon  A  million  neetnod  mi  f«w  V 
Hark— Iho  dominants  petiUt^nce,  tiU  It  mnti 

ho  aaswered  to  J 
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**  So  an  ocidTC  ttrtJck  the  atjtwer.    Oh,  the/ 

praised  you,  I  daro  eay  ! 
*Brov«  GaJiappl!  tJi&l[  wiu«miiiic!  good  alike 

at  grave  and  ga j ! 
I  cmi  aliraj'B  leaTe  off  talking  wh«n  I  lioar  a 
master  play/ 

'^Tliou  ih^y  kn  you  for  their  pleiuure:  till  la 

due  timiv  ono  by  one, 
Some  with  tiToa  Ihnt  cftmc  to  nothing,  iomO' 

with  deeds  as  well  UTtdona, 
D0ftlh  Clone  tacitly  aud  totik  them  wfaere  they 

nerer  «ee  tbo  aon." 

This  18  tbe  Terse  of  a  man  who  feels 
the  po^tiy  of  a  Bcience,  to  whom  ita 
teehuica!  rules  are  not  whims*  nor  fic* 
cideatsi,  but  rfpJeto  with  fijgtiificarioe. 
Of  tho  same  generfll  kicd  is  **  Master 
Huguea  of  Saie-Gotha-"  Master  Hu- 
gaes  is  a  famous  old  churoh-compOB^r 
and  contrapuntist ;  and  the  organist  of 
some  dim,  dingy  German  church,  left 
in  the  loh  done,  settli^s  himself  to  a  coL 
loquy  with  the  old  composer,  to  make 
Mm  deUver  the  secret  of  eome  knotty 
fuinie.  He  describes  the  scientifio 
course  of  the  compo^itiont  with  a 
rollicking  eiul>e ranee  of  language  which 
is  quite  etartUng,  aud  then  plunges  on 
to  aiscoyer  the  tipirituai  meanlug,  in 
the  midst  of  which  effort  he  sees  that 
hb  candle  has  hiimt  cut,  and  haUoos 
lustily,  to  the  aacriatan,  not  to  leave  him 
in  the  lurch. 

•*  While  in  the  roof  if  I'm  right  there— 

. . .  hOi  jDQ,  the  wk^k  to  the  aockelf 
Hollo,  you,  sociislan,  ebow  iu  a  Wght  there, 

Down  it  dipi,  grtno  like  a  rockist ! 
Wbtt,  yoa  want,  do  you,  to  come  uoawares, 
Swe^iog  fho  cburcb  up  Tor  firat    moruicig 

pniyere, 
And  Sod  a  poor  devtl,  at  end  of  hiacare»— 
At  liie  foot  of  yatir  rotteD-plankcd,  rti-rlddl^ 
atalrs  f 
Do  1  carry  the  moon  la  my  pockM  T* 

We  have  quoted  copiously  from  the 
Tolumes  of  our  author/because  there  is 
6o  much  g<?nenil  misconception  as  to  the 
character  and  hitelligibility  of  his  po^ 
etty*  We  have  also  t?poken  of  the 
shorter  poems,  both  as  more  easily  quo- 
ted, and  rarely  beyond  the  immediate 
comprehension  of  a  thoughtful  reader. 
By  comprehension  wo  do  not  mean  ei* 
haustion.  Few  poets  more  ahsolntelj 
rwoire,  or  more  eopiousJy  repay  study 
and  repeated  reading-  The  longt-r 
pcjemst,  especially  '*  Paracelsus  '*  and 
'*  Bordello,*'  are  not  to  be  grasped  with- 
out the  closest  attention.  **  Sordello  " 
IS  as  hard  readinfiras  anything  we  know. 
It  is  a  dramatioaJ,  metaphysical  poera ; 
but  not  of  tho  **  Life- 1)  ram  a  **  school. 


£^ordpllo  is  a  LomWd  tronbadonr,  m 
forerunner  of  Dante. 

"  Sordello.  Ihy  foreninnor,  Flf»r6ntioe  I 
A  bsrald'Btap  1  know  Iboa  didst  nbnorh^ 
Relenlleaa  into  the  eoniummnie  orb, 
That  icareil  5t  fr^im  Hi  right  to  roll  abng 
A  «empiremal  po(h  with  d«tn>e  wwi  song, 
Fulfilljiij^  ii*  wiotted  period* 
Strenf  *r"uf  ibe  progeny  of  Of»d, 
Who  yet  re((ijeti«  it  not ;  bit  darling  iloops 
Witb  no  quenched  lighta,  deaponds  with  mt 

hlnnk  troops 
or  dip-enfrnnchised  brilllnDeea,  for,  bleat 
LTlterh'  wiih  thee,  i*a  shy  element. 
Like  tuine,  npturnelJt  nroiperoui  and  clear. 
Stilt,  what  if  1  Bp|iroach  ibe  augnnt  Rpbere, 
Kcmcd   !ii>w  wiio  oaly  uae  name,  dk«]> 

twine 
Tbnt  uadorHQurrent,  wotk  aad  orgenltne, 
Fnim  ill  fierce  mate  in  Ibe  mnjeitie  Man, 
Leavened  ai  the  aea  wboee  fire  wida  mill 

with  glaaa, 
In  John 'a  tran»cendaiit  Tiaion,  laaneb  ozi£& 

more 
Thht  lustre  ?    Dante,  paeer  of  the  aboro 
Wbcre    gin t tod    bell  dutgorg^tb   £lUueit 

Uublttift)  by  ii6  whlnmff  *aTpliur  ipame,-^ 
Or  whets eu  ttio  ^ievetl  «nd  ubaeure  wat«it 

E!()pO 

Tnto  a  dsrkeese  quieted  by  hope — 
Plaokerof  lunaranlhfl  g^rown  bencfttb  Qed*t 

eye, 
In  gTBCioui  twilightu  where  hin  cbopen  lie, 
I  would  do  thia  !    If  I  ehonM  falter  dow — ^ 

The  jioem  is  tliD  Flory  of  his  life — ft 
romantte,  mediaeval  life,  in  which  the 
singer  tries  to  '*  weave  his  chaos  into 
cosmos.**  We  will  quote  one  othet 
passage  from  "  Sordello,"  admlm- 
biy  illustrating  Browning's  power  of 
nattiral  description,  which  we  cannot 
farther  criticise  than  to  say  that  the  pe- 
culiarity of  thiJi  excellence  in  the  poet  is 
the  pergonal  conscioupnesa  which  ho 
attributes  to  iiatnro.  The  same  thing 
is  ohaervahle  in  Tennyson,  and  in  othera 
of  the  modem  poets ;  but  in  none  is  il 
more  absolute  Uian  in  Browning, 

•*  ApoUo !  That  ihall  b©  the  nain^,  nor  bid 
He  rag  by  na  aKpoao  how  ptLtchwork  bid 
The  man— what  tbdls  of  erery  cUme  and 

day 
CoaMbwtod  to  bumble  the  nrray 
Ue  cliraba  with  (J  tine  b  at  deep]  lome  clDa 

rarinc, 
*Mid  elatier  of  jta  minion  pebblei'  sbeen. 
Over  whiefa  «Dgin^  loft  the  rtinncl  elipt,  ^ 
Elate  with  rsiDe^ ;    into  whose  etreamlet  dl^ 
He  foot,  yet  trod,  yon  thought,  with  anwrf 

■ock^ — 
Though  really  on  the  stabe  of  liviag  rock 
Am  ago  it  emmbled  ^  vine*  for  roof, 
l4adena  for  waU  j  bofore  him,  aye  aJocif, 
FliUef^  in  the  cool  9ame  asure  domerl-il^ 
Child  of  the  iimmeriag  qoiet,  there  to  die  t 
KwfT^ne  wbefnce,  Apollo  atill,  h*  apkd 
M  ^f  bty  4eicentB  of  tbrcat :  malti|d(ed 
Tuil  on  tuft ;  hete  the  fro  lie  myrOo^lrG^ts 
Inhere  gendered  Uie  grave  mafjlo^locki  tf 
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And  prrittd  of  U«  ftbmsnrer.  stiait  ihe  wood 
Tried  *>ld  H.tirjHi;=cfi  on  him ;  bln(<k  it  ^to^^d. 
A  fliiij^cn   bturier   (' tiros  t\  tdotid  piufied 

So  dead  at]d  fl«u3«  the  Utiioit  brute  no  moro 
Must  piigii ;  yc't  pr€s9catly  (Lbo  cloud  dis- 

pMohctlj 
Eacb  clttinp,  forsootlij  woa  glistfiaing*  do- 

tUt'llOtlt 

A  »brub  ;  04.k-boleA  f  bruiik  hitn  ilex  steriu  ! 
Yet  could  not  he  dououuco  Iho  BErotageiiia 
He  finw  Lhro\  tillj  houjB  liienGo^  oiofl  would 

hang 
White  aummer  lightnings  ;    b&  it  aaiik  and 

In  nif>aguro^  that  whole  palpitating  broB^t 
Of  Jleayonf  *iwm  Apollo  nataru  prcst 
At  evv  to  worship." 

**  Paracc*bujs  **  is  the  lustorj  of  tK© 
intiuor  life  of  tlio  tniddlo'Sge  scljolar 
and  sp archer  for  the  philosopher* 3  atone* 
It  is  hifi  life,  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  thoiijjht.  not  of  action ;  and 
Browning  repre^eata  htm  as  an  enthu- 
simst  rathor  than  n  quack.  It  la  a  nohla 
poem,  which ♦  with  **  Sardello/'  bettur 
illiistratea  tho  quaiutt  curiouSf  inltil- 
iectual  proc*>E*sea  of  which  Browttiog  'a 
fond,  tlian  any  other  of  lii^  works. 

Of  the  dramas,  wo  hnve  no  room  to 
say  more  than  what  we  huve  incident- 
ally hinted.  As  ftcting  plajs»  they 
would  hardly  auccend,  although  **  Struf- 
ford"  and"  *^ Colombo's  Birth-Day" 
huTo  had  their  carc?er  upon  the  i^tago. 
JSrowning  is  rathc?r  a  dramati(5  lyrist  in 
ih©  couipk*ti?flt  eense,  thmi  a  playwrdght 
— aixd  of  these  dramatic  lyrics,  thft 
"Pip pa  PiLsses"  h  tho  most  rem ark- 
ahle.  The  story  is  simply  thwt  a  young 
I  tali  Jin  giih  from  the  silk-mills  at  A$o\o^ 
walks  through  the  tt>wn  on  Ni^w- Year's 
raormijg,  fiinging  as  sho  **nas90s'' 
along.  Her  sung  float;*  into  tiio  win- 
dows of  different  houj;es.  and  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  tlierc,  and  hy  its 
appositonc:^!*  atleotH  them  profomjdly. 
The  poem  proceed!*  in  its  description  of 
the  arajnatis  peruana  and  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  varying  stniins  and  senti- 
ments of  the  singing  mingle  with  th^ 
rest  Eko  a  criticising  chorus.  The 
conceit  is  natural  and  beautiful^  and  ib* 
elaboration  in  the  wtiwrk  gives  us  one  of 
tho  most  striking  poetms  in  the  language. 
The  tlr^t  hearers  of  the  eong  to  whom 
we  are  introduced,  are  Ottima  and  Se- 
baldt  the  wif*?  of  an  old  man  and  her 
paramour.  They  have  just  murdered 
the  hushand,  and  the  day  breaks  npoa 
them  together*  It  is  a  magmficent  and 
terrible  picture  of  the  most  im  peri  id  and 
roluptuous  passion^  The  nattir©  of 
Ottima  is  strong  in  sin.     It  swajs  and 


tossea  her  loYer,  who  is  appalled  at  thft 
enormity  of  his  crime  and  the  audacious 
supremficy  of  hi^  mistress's  love   andj 
lu3t      They   Uo  in  the    hot  morning^J 
which  seem«3  by  the  quaking  Sebald  **  a 
night  with  a  sua  ot^idt'd,"   and  recoant 
their  crimo  and  the  details  of  their  paa- 
sion,  during  which  Sehald  h  gradually 
^wcpt  away  and  sustained  in  evil  hj 
Ottima,     We  quote   the  crisis  of  thia 
scene,  aa  a  passage  unequaled  for  itg 
perfect  expression  of  absolute  passtoat 
and  that  the  reader  may  see  and  koow, 
that  with  this  masterly  and,  in  a  sense 
tremendous  power,  tho  poet  is  true  tfitl 
God,  and  not,  as  so  many  poebi  haTai[| 
been  vrith  similar  power,  to  the  devil : 


**  Oitima.  Then  oar  erownlog  night— 

**  Sehfdti,  The  July  oi^htT 

*'  OtiL  Tho  day  of  it,  I (10,  Seboldl 
Whoti  tlio  Honveu'fi  pUlftra  aeeixied  o'erbofi 

with  Iiout, 
ItR  blark  blue  canopy  aacmed  let  deioetid 
Cliiflti  on  ita  both,  fo  wei^k  down  caeh  to  oach^ 
And  ttuotbor  up  all  lif^  oxcopt  our  Jifi^ 
So  ky  wo  till  tm  storm  came. 

*'  Sth.  How  it  camei 

'*  OttL  Buried  ia  woods  wo  lay,  ywi  rooio^ 
lt*ct  r 
Swift  ran  tho  Bcorcbiag^  tcoificat  oarorhatid  1 
And  «vQr  ftud  aaoa  9oiao  bright  wbitp  nbad 
Burnt  thro"  the  plao-treo  roo^liere  burnt  1 

IhOFO, 

A»  if  God's  mesaeager  thro'  tho  cicwe  woe<t- 

aproon 
Planned   aad  ti^iiag(?d  hia  waapoa   at  m 

vonturc, 
Feeling  for  guUty  thee  and  me :  then  hftiku 
Tho  tliiinder  like  a  whole  aea  OTerfaoad^- 
»  AVA.  Yoaf 

**  Otii.  While  I  streifihed  myself  upon  yoi^ 
hatida 
To  IiTUida,  my  moath  to  jour  hot  moutk,  and 

ahook 
All  my  lock*  loofo,  aad  corered  you  wi^ 

thein— 
Yuu,  Subald,  th^  name  you— 
**  8ek  Slower,  Ottima!— 
*''  OHi,   And  aa  we  lay 
■*  Sek  hotsa  vehemently  I    Loyo  mo — 
Porgivo  me^-tttJte  not  words— moro  wt»rd*^ 

to  heart— 
Your  breath  it  woreo  thaa  win©  I  Breatbo  aLow^ 

fipeak  alow— 
Do  not  loan  an  me— 

'*  Otti.  Sebiild,  fts  welny, 
Hiptiag:  and  fjiliin^:  only  with  oar  paata, 
Who  said,  '  Let  death  come  aow-^'tis  riglitl^ 

diol 
Right  to  be  pani&h^d — uoagbt  complelos  1 

bli?fl 
Bat  woB !'    Who  a  aid  tliat  T 

'*  JSr.k  How  did  wo  over  riiat- 
Wiis't  that  we  dlept  T    Why  did  it  end  T 
'^  OtiL  I  fHt  f ott, 

nfmv:  '  1:1 

*'  SUk  I  kiis  yon  uhMj  d^JorOttkua,  u^w,  1 
now! 
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flilitwmy!  WUlTOftfiirgiveino^^baciaociiipTo 

*•  €_}/iL  Bltml  U  thrice  About  my  bfow ; 

Uiii^idcetil  in  Bib.    SaytliAl! 

**  Sfk  I  erown  yi>a 

If  jf  gTP&t^  white  qaeeiip  my  t{»uit*t  srbitrev* 
Higmiliecint— 

*  {From  wiikimi  it  heard  the  0aic$  iff  A/^p4> 

"  The  jr^r' J  oi  ili«  «|m'f»r, 
Am^dafM  at  the  m^m; 
Mifrmin^t  ^t  teeen ; 
Tke  hiU  tidbit  detF-pmrfed  t 
7*ke.  iark'*  on  t&£  wing ; 
7%«  ammti  on  tke  thorn : 
O^d'tt  In  Jkti  hempen 
Ali't  rigki  uUk  lif  vtftrld  f 

\Pippa  |MJ«#e»,)'* 

The  Boijg  is  the  lightning  flash,  that 
deay^5,  with  arenpT^g  ptiii^,  the  stiltri- 
3  for '  '       ' 


i  of  passion ,  Rpujorse  mv  hia  crim e, 
hatred  of  his  pararttoar,  oggmvate  each 
rviht:^r  in  Bebald'a  bosDm,  Tho  speU  is 
broken,  atid  ho  wakos  to  consciotia 
desJpoir,  TVe  cannot  follow  the  rest  of 
the  poem.  Wo  believe,  aftor  this  tastfi, 
our  readers  will  do  so  for  theBnselvos. 

This  u  Uie  poet  who  Is  <*alled  obscure, 
bocaose  ho  is  oot  particularly  easj 
roadhig ;  and  immoral,  because  he  re- 
cognises ererj  great  fact  of  human 
deveiopmentf  but  la  neTCr  for  a  moment 
warped  from  thu  tme  vision  of  what  is 
easentiallj  tme. 

Browning's  dramas  would  aroplj 
■upply  materinl  for  anotlier  article.  Our 
present  object  has  been  rather  to  show 
th  e  general  character  and  affl  uent  varie  ty 
of  tho  poet's  genius;  and  to  remind 
tlio  reader  that  if  there  Is  much  of 
his  Terse  which  will  demand  dose 
study  to  understand,  there  is  very  mn^h 
which  is  reallj  as  simple  and  original 
an  d  beau  t  iful  as  any  poetry.  Bro  wn  t  ng 
b  an  objecti?e  poet  in  an  ago  of  sub- 
JeetiTe  pootiT,  11  is  heartbeats  strongly 
Ibf  the  mobfest  truths.  With  all  \\s 
pfofbund  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
many  countries  and  time?,  he  is  nerer, 
for  a  moment,  n^creant  to  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  his  own  ago  atid  country-  Yet 
this  sympiithy  never  appears  directly  ; 
never,  by  any  chance,  m  tho  way  of 
preach  iDg.  Ho  hold  a  the  mirror  to 
mediaeval  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Eugtiuidf  and  so  firmly  that  the  pro* 
tnre  is  perfect,  and  is  it*  own  criticism. 
He  holos  the  mirror  to  his  own  day  as 
iriliy,  and  the  reflection  is  a  profound 


commentitry  upon  the  time,  as  in  **  The 
Italian  in  Engtnnd/'  'ITie  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  dramatic  power,  in 
the  Bhiiki^j*perian  snns**,  in  snnh  lyries  as 
**  Pip  pa  Pasi^es/'  ¥rk  Lippo  Lip  pi," 
**  Andrea  Del  Sarto,'*  wnd  tho  hie, 
Thei^,  also,  have  the  final  endenee  of 
their  genuiDenesa  in  the  marvolous 
fidelity  of  his  transcripts  from  external 
naturt^*  A  remarkable  study  in  this 
direction  is,  **  The  Englishman  in  Ita- 
ly/^ which  is  full  of  a  purely  pre-Ka- 
phaelite  accumcy. 

A  poet^s  poet,  he  has  been  called. 
fi ut  if  a  poet' a  poet,  then  how  much  a 
poet !  We  beg  the  reader  not  to  judge 
this  man  unheard,  nor  to  beli^TO  hun 
only  a  phrasa- monger,  because  some 
critics  cannot  slip  aLo2ig  his  verges  as 
smoothly  as  they  do  upon  some  others* 
Browning  is  not  less  a  poet  because  he 
is  not  like  other  good  and  true  poete. 
He  would  be  less  a  poet  if  he  were  nKn« 
like  them  ;  for  he  would  then  be  less 
original  and  individual.  His  individu- 
aUty  is  not  a  spaMmodic  n$e  of  words 
for  thoughts ;  but  it  is  the  estquiette  per- 
ception of  a  strong  and  rich  mind,  using 
words  with  a  delicate  skill,  and  au  in- 
ward music. 

In  the  Yaledictory  of  **  Men  and  Wo- 
men,^* his  last  Tolume,  Browning  lays 
aside  his  drum  at  io  variety  of  charaeter, 
and  speaks  before  all  the  world  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  in 
'*One  word  more*"  Shtllej,  in  the 
introduction  to  **The  Eevolt  of  Islam,** 
had  paid  a  similnr  homage  of  the  heart 
to  his  wife,  in  lines  which  he  rarely  sur^ 
passed.  In  both  instances,  it  is  the 
devotion  of  a  loyal  mind  and  a  loving 
heart  to  tho  power  which  tlie  true  man 
and  tho  true  poet  prove  their  truth  by 
acknowledging.  The  singular  thought- 
ful beauty  and  grace  of  Browning's 
valedictory  we  can  only  mention,  and 
we  ghidly  seal  our  article  with  a  few 
lines  from  it,  showing  how  the  poet  and 
the  man  art)  one  : 

**  I  thAll  n«vpr,  in  Uie  y0iir9  F^msiniug, 
Fdlat  your  ptctnrefl,  no'  nor  carTi'^  your  stataei, 
Hoke  yon  muaic  thont  shault!  all  tiprtsas  oia^ 
So  it  «cein« :  I  ttanil  on  mr  attAinnienl 
This  of  vene  nlotue,  on«  Uie  allowm  me : 
Yenw  Nid  nothiag  elM  have  I  to  gire  joit 
Other  hm^B^  in  other  Uvet,  God  willing— 
AU  the  f;ma  fhna  all  Use  heights,  year  own, 
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Tboa  cnlFdat  me  up  at  midai|;bt  to  fetch  di^w 
Fn>m  the  ttiil  vcx'd  Bertmiotbos,  thoro'a  fthe'a  hie!* 
The  marioerft  eJl  tmder  hatchei  ttowed ; 
Whom,  with  a  cbarm  joined  to  thdr  &Qffor'd  labor, 
I  havo  left  Hiileep  s  and  for  tho  rest  of  the  fleet, 
Which  I  diapcrftedt  they  bftve  nil  met  s^iud, 
Aud  are  upOEi  the  McdUemuie^m  Qoto/' 


IT  was  an  the  seTenth  of  JutiOi  tbat 
the  frigrtte  was  fljmg  over  the  water, 
goiDg  on  bor  course?  like  a  belle  to  a 
ball  We  bad  sailed  past  the  Azores, 
the  ocean  smooth  m  a  carpi^t,  the  sky 
at  times  a  little  trade-cloudy,  with  the 
light,  white  fleece  ooeaaionallj^  skimmin|^^ 
like  gauze,  through  the  heavens,  and 
darkening  the  water  beneath  ;  the  lave- 
ly,  melbw  moon,  too,  gloaming  large, 
ndlf  and  soft,  putting  mo.^t  of  the  stars 
to  Bhame^  and  glowing-  like  silver,  over 
the  rippling  waters;  then  the  stately 
frigatOt  all  alone  in  this  magnificent 
scene,  flooded  with  white  saiU  ujvon  her 
lofty  most^j  up»  up,  then,  to  those  lit- 
tle tracks,  which  almost  touch  that  pale, 
twinkling  planet,  whQc  her  broad  wings 
spread  far  out  on  either  side  the  darken- 
ed hull,  a«  the  sea  rolls  back  in  spark- 
ling bubbles  from  her  bow,  and  opens  a 
jiath  before  her  resistless  power. 

The  lower  cables  had  heen  beat ;  for 
we  scented  the  loud  afar  off.  As  tho 
sua  colored  the  eastern  sky,  the  moun- 
taina  of  Spain  and  Africa  developed 
tlieir  high  outUnes,  and,  with  the  advan- 
cing light,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
entrance  of  tbe  strait  of  Gibraltar.  In 
a  few  houra^  aided  by  breeze  and  cur- 
rent, we  sailed  rapidly  past  cape  Sp artel 
and  Tangier,  on  the  one  «ide.  and  Tra- 
falgar and  Tar i fa  on  the  other,  and  gf^on 
after  meridian,  the  frigate,  heeling  over 
to  the  strong  puffs  that  swept  through 
the  gorges  of  Andalusia,  reached  tne 
anchorage,  and  let  run  the  chains,  with 
the  Devil's  tower  juat  open  with  Gibel 
Tarek,  or  the  rook  of  Gibraltar. 

A  health -boat,  with  a  boarding  officer, 
was  soon  alongside.  **  Where  were  we 
from?  and  wefia  wo  contagious!"  was 
tlie  pith  of  the  information  be  cared  to 
elicit ;  and,  being  assured  of  our  gene- 
ral salubrity  and  freedom  from  infec- 
tion, he  snupped  up  a  blank  bill  of 
health  with  a  pair  of  sheet- iron  tongs, 
which,  being  properly  filled  out  by  the 
Burgeons,  was  received  again  by  the 


tongs.     After  an  orm'B  length  mspeo- 

tion,  we  were  informed  that  we  might 
camnmnicate  with  the  shore,  and  thus 
we  received  what  is  called  **  pratique." 

In  a  few  minutes  those  jolly  souls, 
the  bumboat  people,  came  bobhing 
about tlie  frigate;  their  pipes,  bread,  to- 
baooo,  fruits,  straw  hats,  fried  £sh, 
oranges,  eggs^  and  onioni,  pOed  in  prc^ 
niiscuoua  heaps  in  their  boats,  wnild 
the  venders  were  clamorously  profuse 
in  oSers  of  sand  and  holy-£>tones  to  tlie 
first  lieutenant,  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  the  crew. 

The  bumbonts  were  soon  foil  owed  by 
other  vessels,  tilled  with  soldiers'  wives 
and  maidens  generally,  each  provided 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  as 
washerwomen,  which  they  held  above 
their  heads  to  attract  some  sympathizing 
officer's  eye,  who  might,  perch ancei  bft 
aMictcd  with  soiled  linen. 

Presently  our  younc  consul  came  on 
board,  looking  n  emaUer  edition  of  his 
patriotic  father  before  him,  and  then 
the  tlmnder  of  twenty- one  guns  offi- 
cially informed  the  governor  of  th* 
fortress  of  our  arriv^  to  which  th© 
water- battery,  at  the  ragged  sta^  im- 
plied in  similar  tones,  when,  with  nine 
more  by  us  to  the  consul,  the  powder 
was  locked  up  in  the  magazine* 

I  went  on  «hore,  tttid  landed  at  the 
old  mole,  amid  the  crowd  of  ^uaiBt  Ift^ 
teen- rigged  luggers,  with  their  pictuf- 
esquD  sails  and  hulls  shading  the  quay. 

I  touched  my  hat  to  the  &ame  s<;arlet- 
coatcd  soldier,  or  guard,  at  the  pier- 
head;  pushed  my  way  through  the  game 
throng  of  Moors,  in  their  petticoat 
breeches;  a  thorough  cluster  of  chi- 
iK>  uq  u  e-s  ac  kin  g  T  urk  B ;  Je  w  s ,  wi  th  p  oint- 
ed  beards  and  eyes ;  Andaluj?ians,  all 
a-j ingle  with  silver  buttons  and  velvet 
jackets ;  through  smugglers,  boatinea, 
porters,  and  vagabonds  that  I  had  seen, 
er  others,  may  he,  just  like  thetn.  years 
end  years  before.  Then  over  tbe  moat* 
under  the  portculhs,  through  ponderout 
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gated  and  etroiig  pickets — all  the  while 
toDchmg  the  point  of  my  cocked -bat, 
right  and  left,  to  the  aentioels  on  post — 
mmX^  at  la^t,  I  gained  a  little  etreet- 
n>om  in  the  malii  avonuo  of  the  towu. 
Here  the  crowd  thinned  a  Uttlc ;  but  jet 
there  was  no  lack.  Plentj  of  Mocrrs 
fftiU,  with  tawnj  Ipgs  and  full,  sno^j 
turbans;  host^  of  Leyites*  with  hawk- 
bill  noses,  and  usurious  eyes;  lota  of 
gutdea  to  the  excavations  and  baltenes; 
droTes  of  small  hutos^  with  their  drivera 
and  water*btitt»;  eronpa  of  bustling* 
Eoiid-faced  Kngli&hment  daxk-skiiined 
Spaniards,  and  merchant- skippers ; 
then  an  internal  of  health j -looking 
English  women,  or  mantiUa^robed  brun* 
Q^tlafi,  from  San  Ro^ne  or  Algem'as — 
all  these  tnoviog  throngs  dotted  about 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  gamsou. 
There  thej  are,  at  the  corners,  on  the 
paT£,  in  the  streets,  craning  out  of 
every  window  of  that  ^eat  range  of 
barracks,  fatigue-par tii?s  moviug  back- 
wards and  forwartb^  guard^hoases  filled 
ifitb  tl^em,  everywhere,  save  in  the 
wine  shops ;  tireu  officers*  too,  brilliant 
m  red  and  blue,  luce,  bullion » aud  swords, 
greeting  one  at  all  times  and  in  every 
quarter*  To  one  fond  of  mlHtary  dis- 
play, tbere  is  no  better  place  for  thiH 
enjoyment  than  in  Gibraltar.  English 
troops,  though  tnoro  rigid  and  stiff  in 
moTement  than  the  French,  still  611  the 
%y&  very  pleasantly  \  for  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  Uiey  are  picked  men,  of 
fine  stature,  and,  so  far  a.^  cleanliness 
of  dress  and  elegance  of  equipment  go, 
they  are  unexceptionable. 

At  the  time  of  our  vispit,  the  garrison 
was  oora posed  of  four  regiments  of 
foot,  five  oompaniei  of  artillery  *  and 
one  of  sappers.  It  was  one  of  these 
regiments,  the  44tb.  that  had  the  op- 
portunity of  distitigyisbing  themselves 
at  tlie  memorable  Bladensburg  races, 
and  ti>  this  day  carry  that  name  on 
their  colors^ 

After  a  visit  to  the  consul,  I  strolled 
to  the  Alemada — a  flat  esplanade,  bo- 
▼eled  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
wbcn^,  even  now,  the  monkeys  aome- 
limei  descend  from  their  subterranean 
letresb*,  to  watch  how  the  world  wags, 
and  to  noto»  perhaps,  how  well  tlie 
pretty  groves  of  ^ranee  trees  and 
shrubberj  thrive  in  tbeir  former  haunts, 
£?ea  in  ^lis  promenade,  there  are 
everywhere  seen  great  pyramidal  stocks 
of  caim on- balls  and  ranges  of  grim  can- 
Hon  stoning  out  upon  thd  bay. 


As  all  the  world  knows,  Gibraltar  is 
an  isolated  rock,  about  fourteen  bun^ 
died  feet  high,  with  a  ridge  as  sharp  as 
a  wedge ;  narrow  for  its  length  of  three 
miles ;  whieh  may  once  have  been  stand- 
ing by  itself^  nearly  midway  of  the  strait 
between  Africa  and  Europe.  It  has  not, 
however,  changed  its  relative  position 
in  that  respect ;  but  the  low  saod-Unk, 
which  connects  it  by  the  "  neutral 
ground^*  to  Spain,  has  pn>bably  been 
formed  by  tlio  meeting  currents  of  th© 
Atlantic  and  Mediterraneim.  On  the 
side  of  the  Mediterraneant  it  is  prect* 
pitous,  but  it  shelves  less  abruptly  on 
the  western  face,  towards  the  bay, 
where  the  town  la  built. 

Tlie  renowned  excavations  are  on  the 
northern  point,  where  the  $heer,  red 
rock  ri.ses  almost  perpendicularly,  over- 
looking, as  from  the  eyrie  of  an  eaglei 
the  green  slopes  of  the  bills  of  Andftr 
lusia,  in  the  distance^ 

The  galleries  and  batteries  construct- 
ed there,  were  the  result  of  a  happy 
accident  in  war,  during  the  assault  of 
tlje  Spanish  and  French  forces,  in  1782* 
Previously,  a  j^mall  battery  had  been 
planted  on  the  northernmost  peak  of 
the  rock ;  bat,  to  reach  this  spot*  many 
lives  of  the  garrison  were  iost  in  carry- 
ing supplies  by  an  exposed  path,  imder 
the  fire  of  the  allies,  tlie  muzzles  of 
whose  guns  were  elevated  by  bags  filled 
with  sand. 

To  remove  this  necessity  of  expo- 
sure, the  Englbh  engineer*  began  to 
cut  a  means  of  afcent  by  a  channel 
within  the  shell  of  the  mountaia  In 
executing  this  work,  and  when  about 
balf-way  up,  while  blasting  in  the  gal* 
lery,  a  fragment  of  rock  was  blown 
clean  out  towards  the  isthmus,  which, 
upon  being  discovered  by  the  allies,  was 
welcomed  by  shouts  of  deri*?ion. 

The  besiegers  were  not  left  many 
hours  to  exult  over  this  accident;  for,  in 
the  natural  embrasure  caused  by  thfl 
explosion,  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance 
was  pointed,  and  the  nearest  batteries 
below  were  obliged  to  abanduu  their 
positions. 

In  all  the  sieges  for  which  Gibraltar 
has  become  hbtorical.  the  most  despe- 
rate, determined,  and  prolonged,  were 
tlio^e  repulsed  by  General  Eliot,  after- 
wards Lord  Heath  field.  He  married  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
was,  hiniE^elf,  one  of  the  btildest  old 
viking  freebooters  that  evtr  *»scnt^ 
tied  ^p  ;*'  and  should  their  descend- 
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fuits  lic^  imljttc^d  with  tKe  bkiod  cif  thut 
union f  Bi'iUinuiH  will  ixt^ver  luck,  In  that 
family ,  .'^ailur^  to  rul^  the*  inalu,  or  sol- 
dicr:*  ti>  Ituid  hoT  armi**^. 

There  is  n  dub-lM>U!*t*  for  Rtratig«*rs, 
in  the  town,  whither  1  b(>took  myself^ 
and  swallnwed  an  imperial  pint  of  de ; 
for,  of  nil  things, 

my  «oul  •entlmcntfLlly  oravos 


BritiHii  bctir 

and  a  free  Knglvsh  pf>rt  h  the  place  to 
drink  it  Lii  peilVction,  Then,  huekltng 
my  8W[>ni  iiAxtuU  I  t»ff|it  my  Hteps  to  the 
mole  agaiii»  As  the  fiuiiset-gnn,  from 
the  summit  of  the  rock  at  St  Mtchner$, 
pour  (id  tlirth  ita  report,  I  piissed  through 
the  sombre  archways  ;  thti  gdt^a  rolled 
together,  the  portcullis  came  duwn,  the 
draw- bridge  went  up,  and  all  the  GibraU 
tar  world  were  made  een^'^rUe  thut  the 
fortress  wa^  loekod  up,  fxnd^  iit  tlio  same 
timej  I  knew  myself  ti*  be  hiekwdout  for 
tiie  night*  Thui?  being  U^h  t<j  my  own 
devieerf,  I  got  into  ono  of  the  frigate* s 
hoatai  and  pulled  to  my  tiuatiug  home 
on  board, 

Oa  the  following  day,  in  virtue  of  inine 
office  OA  one  of  the  staC  1  went  on  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  the  governor  of  the 
fortres«T  Lieutenant-geni^ml  Bir  Robert 
Gardner^  K.  C .  B*  T  h  e  offici  al  re  side  n  ce 
is  at  a  formt^r  tonveut,  near  the  centre 
of  the  old  l«>wn.  We  wt^ro  received  at 
the  gtttvway  by  a  brace  of  aidii-de'Camp, 
who  at  once  u inhered  us?  up  a  cool,  spa- 
cious rtairwoy,  to  the  second  story. 
Thun  triiveriaiijg  a  broad  corridor,  which 
over  looked  a  gem  of  a  garden  and  lemon 
grove,  and  where,  no  doubt,  in  times 
paati  many  an  old  friar  or  imprisfwed 
nan  rt^galcd  themselves,  while  telling 
over  their  aromatic  bead;*,  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  hall,  and  were,  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  presence  of  General  Gardner, 
He  was  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  on  the 
advanced  po^ts  of  life.  With  silvery  hdr, 
fine  eye*,  and  a  cordiah  pleasant  expres- 
sion of  vi:^age.  lie  wore  an  artillt^ry 
umfomi,  and  on  his  bn^a^t  a  Waterloo 
medal .  H  e  re  ceived  us  Vf^  ry  f^racio  usly , 
but  apokigized  for  being  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  granting  more  than  a  mo- 
moment's  interview,  einct^  he  had  been 
eommanded  ti>  attend  the  Arc ii duke 
Majrimilian  of  Austria  to  the  *'  ragged 
staff/'  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  that 
illustrious  personage  for  Cadi^s* 

This  young  brother  of  the  empisror 
of  Auiitria,  by  the  way,  was  serving  tm 
a  iteutenont  on  board  a  steumtsr  of  wari 


lyingi  at  the  time  of  our  arnTnl,  in  tkft 
bay*  Contrary*  however,  t^j  the  iisTud 
naval  etiquette,  the  commander  of  tha 
steamer  did  not  gend  a  boat  oa  board 
the  Amcricjtn  fiipatej  to  inqnire  aitar 
our  well-being.  The  omisi^ion  was  pos- 
sibly attributable  to  the  bad  name  M, 
Kossuth  had  given  us  in  the  dominion! 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh*  Onrgiief, 
however,  at  thia  slight^  was  not  of  n 
permanent  nature ;  and  we  hoped,  at 
some  future  day,  to  teach  the  fiufajeda 
of  that  house  better  mannera. 

We  took  leave  of  the  governor,  re- 
turned to  the  mole,  and  rowing  throngh 
a€cet  of  felucca- smugglers,  watching  a 
chance  to  evade  the  Spanish  gun-lwats 
we  reached  the  frigate. 

On  getting  on  hoard,  the  wind  wm 
blowing  too  fre&h  from  the  westward  to 
get  under  way,  from  the  position  the 
ship  lay;  and  it  was  only  when  the  sun 
fell  behind  the  mountains  of  Spain  that 
tho  wind  lulled  sufficiently  to  make  saFL 

Ships  I  have  always  believed  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  the  foul  fiend  him* 
self;  for  it  matters  not  how  great  car«  er 
forethought  be  eiercified  in  their  pecu- 
liar management,  there  is,  at  the  most 
inopportune  moment,  a  f crew  loose,  or 
iomethhig  to  go  wrong*  that  our  arch 
enemy,  the  inventor,  delights  in. 

The  trouble  thia  evening  with  ii9  wttft» 
the  refusal  of  the  rope  messenger,  used 
to  draw  in  the  chiiin-cnble,  to  elasp  th9 
capstan  tight  enough  to  heave  up  the 
anch  or,  1 1  wo  ul  d  k  eep  sli  p  pin  g  u  ro  uu  d 
the  oaken  barrel,  and  no  ekill  ur  contri- 
vance would  make  it  hold. 

At  last,  however,  the  anchor  was  drsg^ 
ged  just  clear  of  the  bottom,  but  when 
canvas  was  ppread  upon  the  ship,  she 
fell  oif  into  ehoaler  water ;  so  that  the 
infernal  grapn<?l  would  tiiko  U>  the 
ground  again,  nnd  then  we  went  waltJ^ 
ing  about  the  bny.  Vessels,  too,  weiB 
all  around  us ;  but  by  the  mere  force  of 
gc3od  luck,  wo  avoided  them  very  clever* 
ly,  and,  notwithstanding  our  perple;ri- 
tiea,  we  passed  clear  out  in  a  style  which 
would  have  called  forth  tlie  utmost  ad- 
miration from  the  British  fleet,  had  they 
beheld  our  lucky  manoeuvring ji*  Ai 
we  got  into  deep  water,  the  obstinate 
anchors  were  brought  to  the  bows,  arid 
we  steered  for  the  open  strait. 

The  giflJdt  fortress  reposed  like  a  lion 
con  chant  in  i?ilent  security,  just  ns  it 
did,  no  doubt,  when  the  Moors  in  712 
built  their  castles  on  it ;  when  Barbaros- 
sa*s   Algerine    corsairs  pillaged    it  In 
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1540  ;  wheD  Jubn  Bull  11  Ian  led  hl^  |mws 
upoii  it  at  Ihe  f^lorraing  m  1704 ;  or  &fler- 
wiu^ft,  when  the  brave  Eliot*  in  1782, 
withstood  the  terrible  siege  of  the  allies 
far  three  jeiirs.  In  short,  from  the  re* 
motc^sl  Qgcs»  this  Kock  of  GibnJiar — 
tills  pillar  of  Hercules — is  still  the  @amc^ 
111  nil  the  strifes  and  clmBgea  in  which 
Gihrdtur  has  Ixinie  ri  prt>minoat  a  part, 
ihtn?  may  have  been  seen  mt*rc  monkeys 
clamberiug  alK>ut  the  rucky  hf*i*^hts, 
more  ships  in  the  bay,  fijore  !ii)U!i<^rti  on 
the  land,  more  mQr43i*roU3,  liery  missilois 
flying  through  the  air» 

**niijbqrfft]BErsli(?n»  Hic  i.   '  - "  -    !  udtt^ 

Aiifl.  ever  and  aaoij,  \n  ■  : , 

Tbe  iJiapiMuu  of  the  gitiiuuiui.il'./' 

with.perhapjs,  less  to  eat  and  driuk  thau  in 
these  peaceful  timei$ ;  hut  yet,  without  the 
aid  01  any  grand  convukion  of  nature, 
il  does  not  ueem  improbable,  that  this 
homry,  tturdy  monarch  of  rooks  may, 
again  and  again*  he  tm  indifierent  wit- 
ni'*t&  tij  hi  o*?die  rand  mo  re  terrible  scenes 
Ulan  Uieie< 

As  tiie  fngate  f^lowly  tailed  along  tlie 
base  of  tho  rock,  thousands  of  Lights 
sparkled  in  the  town  ;  lb*  nine  o^clo^k 
gun  pealedoutitsiiigblly  womiiig,  while 
the  dnmis,  flutes,  and  bugles  echoed 
from  point  to  point  Soou,  however, 
we  roonded  Kuropa*  and  then,  ad 
we  ut^od  fairly  into  the  Jlediterranean, 
tlie  clusters  of  lights  vf^t-re  fihut  from 
our  Bight,  tho  music  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  at  midnight  the  dim,Tedg]eam 
of  the  light-house  only  marked  where 
Gibraltar  lay,  in  its  pride  and  power. 

The  following  morning  we  were  run- 
ning, with  a  free  wind,  along  the  Span- 
ish coasL  We  were  too  far  off  to  catch 
more  than  an  unclouded  view  of  the 
baek-grouDd;  but  that  was  in  itself  mag* 
nificeut*  The  topmost  fcak^  of  the 
Sierni  Kerada  were  dearly  eat  acoinst 
the  fof-dbtant  sky,  shining  cold  and 
white  widi  the  winter  snows. 

Fassiiig  out  of  sight  of  Malaga,  Ahno- 
ritu  and  lesser  poiti,   by  eTcning  we 
wero  abreast  Cape  da  Gott* 
VOX*,  vii,— 25 


Tbe  Wees^e  held  fair  dudsgllieiwht; 

and  tbe  next  duy,  after  passing  &po 
Palos,  from  which  Columbus  sailed  on 
his  first  voyage  to  America,  we  descried 
tlie  English  fleet.  It  was  composed  of 
fire  fihipB  of  tho  line,  and  two  frigate*- 
Four  of  the  majestic  two-deckers  stood 
in  ahore,  by  the  windi  whiW  the  rear 
most  vessel  held  towards  the  Cymber- 
land.  As  she  approached,  we  beat  tu 
quartern,  east  loo^e  tho  guns,  and  olear^ 
ed  for  action,  merely  by  way  of  friendly 
precaudon,  and  the  practice  with  men- 
of-war  upon  meeting  one  another  on  th« 
high  EQtis. 

After  a  mutual  e^tbition  of  pennants 
and  ensigns,  the  Englishman  put  Ms 
helm  down,  and  slowly  wettt  around  to- 
wards the  land,  while  at  tho  same  tima 
he  triced  up  his  lower  gun-deck  ports 
to  show  his  teeth,  and  to  let  us  ktiow. 
that  he,  too,  was  ready  with  the  Uack- 
mouthed  cannon^  to  belch  forth  red 
flame  and  destruction,  should  tbe  neees- 
sity  arise. 

Forlunately  tho  necessity  did  not 
arise,  and  we  tliought,  with  the  Span- 
iards, it  were  better  to  have 

T  paz  ton  Jngiattrrni* 

51  nd  so  we  1>oth  departed  on  our  sereral 
uiL^iom;  \  he  to  inform  his  admiral  thai 
he  had  shown  his  ensign  to  an  Amerioan 
frigate,  and  wo  to  keep  on  our  eourso  to 
the  southward  of  the  Balearic  Isles- 
Passing  Tormentera,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca,  our  progress,  somewhat  hasten- 
ed by  a  clear,  cool  snap  of  a  mislral  out 
of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  the  lofty,  bckld 
mo tm tains  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  loom^ 
ed  up  before  us.  Then,  heaving  about* 
we  worked  up  towards  tbe  Italian  coast 
and  a  month  from  the  day  we  sailed 
fiom  Iktston  saw  us  overshadowed  by 
the  grand  Apennines,  whose  high,  shin* 
ing  summits  of  glacier  and  snow  broka 
out  clear  and  sharp  abore  our  heads* 

Witli  the  early  morn  we  entered  the 
gulf  of  8pe2zia^  and  dropped  anohor 
near  tlie  Lazaretto. 
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THE  OCEAN  DEPTHS. 
A   I>IVER*S   TALE, 


THE  Mfift  of  one  who  erploros  ttie 
mysteries  of  tlio  sea,  ist  not  more 
perilous  than  fuscmaliag*  Tbe  charm 
of  terror  haog^  lu-ouod  i^  nod  tbu  inter- 
mitjabltt  succession  of  excititjg  events 
renders  it  i3i?ar  to  ita  professor.  Not  to 
the  comoioii  diver  of  the  East,  who  can 
remain  but  for  a  fraction  of  tirne  be- 
neath tbe  wave,  and  grope  fearfidly 
among  rugged  ocean- mouuds,  but  to  t!ie 
adept  in  the  civilized  niod«  of  divijjg, 
who,  in  hk  protective  snnon  tnuy  re- 
main submerged  for  hours,  nnd  waiidor, 
with  iinpuuity»  for  niilea  along  those 
unknown  regions  far  below  the  sea*  To 
him  ^re  bid  open  the  horrors  of  the 
watery  creation*  and  b©  muy  gaze  upon 
sneh  scenes  as  Arabian  sti>ry  tells  us 
were  pj-e rented  to  the  fenrful  eyes  of 
Abdallub*  To  biin  the  inoi^t  thrilling 
oocurrences  of  tbe  upper  world  eeeni 
frivoious  \  for,  in  hu  memory,  lie  reUlns 
ih oughts  that  may  weli  cliill  the  soul 
with  dread, 

1  am  a  diver — a  diver  from  choice— 
and  1  am  prcmd  of  my  pnvfysjijon. 
Wliere  h  such  courage  required  as  in 
uet^ded  here  ?  It  is  notbing  to  he  a 
sold  tor ;  a  diver,  howevi  r— but  I  for* 
bear,  I  will  tell  ray  i^tory,  und  leave 
others  to  judge  coneeniing  it. 

An  flppalUog  sblpwreek  uccurred,  not 
long  ago,  upon  tbe  wildest  part  of  the 
csoa**t  of  Newfoundland.  The  tiding^ 
«>f  this  calannty  reached  the  ears  of 
tliouaandi^  I  hut*  amid  the  crowd  of  ac- 
cidents which  followed  in  quirk  sncei^s- 
«ion,  it  was  soon  forgo tlen*  Not  by  us, 
however*  Wo  found  that  the  ves^^el  had 
sunk  upon  a  spot  wbi?re  the  watt^r's 
depth  was  by  no  means  greitt,  wid  that 
a  daring  majj  might  eatjily  r^ach  her. 

Sho  was  a  steamer  called  the  Manni- 
pu,  and  bad  been  seen  going  suddenly 
down,  without  an  instant's  warning,  by 
some  fisbemien  near  by.  She  had.  un- 
doubtedly, struck  a  hidden  roek,  and  had 
4hus  been,  in  one  moment,  desitroyed* 

I  $poke  to  my  associates  of  the  plun, 
and  ihoy  approved  it.  No  iimo  was 
ilost  in  nmkiog  the  necessary  pre  pur  a- 
tionsj  and  a  ijjiort  tirne  beheld  us  em- 
barked in  our  small  fscbooner  for  the 
«unken  ship.  There  were  ms  of  usi 
and  wi^t  auticlpatod  cttraordinary  suc- 
cess. 


I  was  the  leader,  and  gcnprnily 
tured  upon  any  exploit  in  which  t 
wa*  uneommon  danger.  Not  ihtit 
otiiersa  were  cowards;  on  the  contr 
they  were  all  brave  men,  but  I  wn»  gifted 
with  a  coolness  and  a  presence  of  tnind 
of  which  the  other;*  were  destitute.  A« 
two  persons  were  needed,  in  order  to 
csplire  the  ^larmion,  I  had  aelectcd  as 
my  companion  a  young  fellow,  whosg 
stettdmcHa  and  dauntless  eourngo  hg 
several  times  before  been  fearfully 
ed. 

It  was  a  oalm  and  pleasant  day, 
the  south cni  and  eastern  horizon  hxiS 
ed  deceitful,     i^mall,  suspicious  clou 
were  gathered  there,  ill  <>f  aspect,  lU 
*^mjeakiug    fellowa,  regular  hmig-T 
fellows,' '  as  my  comrade,  Riuimer, 
marked  to  me.     Nevertheless,  we  wi 
not  to  be  put  off  by  a  little  cloud incsa| 
the  skyt  but  boldly  prepared  to  ventu 

So  deep  was  the  water,  that  no  va 
tigo  of  a  ship's  ma^t  remained  above 
surface,  to  point  out  tlie  resting  pla 
of  tlie  jkiarmion.  We  were  compel!^ 
therefore,  to  select  the  scene  of  opei 
tions  according  to  tht»  best  of  our  al>r 
ty .  Down  went  tbe  i^iiils  of  our  t^chooni 
aod  Himmer  and  I  put  an  out  divi 
armor.  We  fi^ed  on  our  hehoets  tig! 
ly,  and  screwed  on  tlie  ho  so.  One 
one  each  clumsy  article  was  adjusl< 
The  weigh tis  were  hung,  and  we  wq 
reaciy. 

*'  It  look*  tenible  hlaekish,  Ber 
said  Rimmer  lo  me* 

*'  (Ih,**  I  replied,  gaily,  **  it*s  oiiljr^ 
little  mist— all  rij»ht:" 

*^Ab!*'  He  uttered  a  low  csrla 
tion,  which  Boujided  hollow  from 
cavernims  helmet. 

*^  All  ready,"  i  cried,  in  a  load  vole 
which  they,  liowevi.«r,  could  not 
distinffUiJih.      Then,   making  a   prop 
ijtgn,  1  was  swung  ovt-r  the  *iide, 

Down  wo  went,  I  fi^^t,  and  Hinin 
ciose  behind  me.     It  did  not  take  t\  log 
time  for  us*  to  reach  tbe  liottom. 
found  ourselves   uptm  what  i?^i'vmed  j 
broad  plain,  eloping  dovvnwfirdf  town 
the  south,  and  rising  slightly,  Wwnj 
the    north.     Lnoking  forwevrtl  Ibf^nt] 
dim,   black     object  arose,   winch 
L*ipericnced  <*yes  knew   to  b\*  a  Jofi 
rock. 
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I  motioned  to  Rimmer  tiiat  wesboulcl 
proeeed  there. 

1 4^imot  t€?ll  the  stmng&nes^s  of  the 
ionsatiofi  felt  by  one  who  hn^  walks  the 
bott(>m  of  the  sea* 

There  are  a  thousand  objeeta,  fitted 
to  exqJte  astoui^shmenti  eveti  in  the 
mind  tif  him  who  has  dared  \he  deed  a 
hundred  times.  All  around  us  laj  the 
plain,  CO vered  by  water ;  but  here  the  ejo 
could  not  pierce  far  away,  a^  lu  the  upper 
\  ftir«  for  tlie  water^  in  th©  distance,  grew 
» opaque,  and  seemed  to  fad©  away  into 
misty  darkQeas.  There  was  no  sound, 
except  the  incessunt  g-utgle  which  was 
produced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
breast  valveH^  and  the  phisb  caused  by 
our  passage  through  the  waters*  We 
walked  on  at  a  good  pace  ;  for  this  ar- 
mor* which  seems  eo  clumsy  up  aboiro, 
is  excellent  below*  and  offers  little  in- 
convenience to  tlte  pmctieed  wearer. 

Fishes  in  crowds  wore  arouud  us, 
Fis^hes  of  every  shape  and  sise  met  our 
eyes,  no  matter  wherD  they  turned* 
'f  hey  swam  swiftly  by  us ;  they  Jiported 
in  til©  water  above  us ;  the  J  raced  and 
chased  one  another,  in  every  directtozi. 
Here  a  shoal  of  poqioises  tumbled  along 
in  clumsy  gambols,  there  a  grampus 
might  be  seen  rising  s^lowlj  to  the  sur- 
face; here  an  immense  tuttnberof  small- 
er fish  dashed  past  u^i  there  some  h  use 
ones,  with  ponderous  forms,  floated  m 
the  water  lazily.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  placed  them  selves  directly  before 
us,  staring  %l  us,  and  solemnly  working 
their  gilh*.  There  they  would  remain, 
till  we  came  close  up  to  them,  and  then, 
with  a  start,  tliey  would  dart  awaj* 

All  this  time  we  were  walking  on- 
ward, along  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
while  above  us,  like  a  black  eloud  iu  the 
fikji  we  could  see  oor  boat  slowly  mov- 
iBg  ouward  upon  the  porfaee  of  the 
water.  And  now,  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yaTds  l>efoT6  us,  we  could  see  the 
towenng  form  of  that  ebony  roek  which 
had  at  first  greeted  our  eyes  from  afar. 
As  yet,  we  e^mld  not  bo  certain  that 
thb  was  the  place  where  the  Marmion 
had  struck.  Hut  lioou  a  round,  black 
object  became  discermble,  as  we  glanced 
at  the  roekj  base, 

Rimmer  struck  mj  armi  mid  pointed. 
1  signed  assent,  and  we  moTed  on- 
ward more  quickly. 

A  few  moments  elapsed  ;  wo  had  come 
nearer  to  the  rock.  The  Mack  object 
now  looked  Uke  the  stem  of  a  vessel 
whose  hull  lay  there. 


Suddenly,  lUmmer  stniek  me  again, 
and  pointed  upward-  Following  the 
direction  of  hia  hand,  I  looked  up»  and 
saw  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  all 
foamy  and  in  motion.  There  was  a 
monientary  tbnll  through  my  heart*  but 
it  passed  over*  We  were  in  a  dajiger- 
ous  coudition.  A  storm  was  coming 
on! 

But  should  we  turn  hack  now,  when 
we  were  so  near  the  object  of  our 
search  7  Already  it  lay  before  us.  We 
were  close  Wside  it.  No,  I  would  not 
!  i^ignalJEed  to  Rimmer  to  go  forward, 
and  we  still  kept  our  course- 
Now  the  rock  rose  up  before  ns^ 
black,  rugged,  dismal*  Its  rough  stdei 
were  woru  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
and,  in  some  places,  were  covered  by 
marine  plants,  and  nameless  ocean 
vegetation.  We  passed  onward^  we 
clambered  over  n  spur,  which  jutted 
from  the  cliff,  and  there  lay  the  steam- 
er. 

The  Marmion  —  there  she  lay  up- 
right, with  everything  still  standing* 
She  had  gone  right  down,  and  had  set- 
tled iu  such  a  posititiu,  tuning  the 
rocks,  that  sh^  stood  upright  bere^ 
just  iiB  though  she  lay  at  her  wharf. 
Wo  rushed  eagerly  along  and  clam- 
bered up  her  side.  There  was  a  low 
moan  in  the  water,  which  sounded  warn- 
ingly  in  our  ears,  and  told  us  of  a  swift- 
approachtng  danger.  Wliat  was  to  be 
done,  must  be  done  speedily*  We  hur- 
ried forward*  Rimmer  rushed  lo  the 
cabin.  1  went  forward,  to  descend  into 
the  hold.  I  descended  the  ladder,  I 
walked  Into  the  engineer's  room.  All 
waa  empty  here,  all  was  water.  The 
waves  of  the  ocean  had  entered,  and 
were  sporting  with  works  of  mmi.  I 
went  into  the  freigbt-room,  Sadden- 
Ij,  I  w«3  startled  liy  an  appaJling  noia» 
upou  the  deck.  The  heavy  faotsteps 
of  some  one,  running,  as  though  iu  mor- 
tal fear,  or  most  dreadful  baste,  sounded 
in  my  ears.  Then  my  heart  tbn>bbed 
wildly;^ for  it  was  a  fearful  thing  to 
bear,  far  down  in  the  silent  depthi  of 
the  ocean. 

Pshaw  ♦  it*8  only  Rimmer. 

I  hurriedly  ascended  the  deck  by  the 
first  outlet  that  appeared.  When  I  speak 
of  hurry 1 1  speak  of  the  quickest  move- 
ment possible,  when  cunibered  with  so 
much  armor.  But  ibis  movement  of 
mine  wa^  quick;  I  rushed  upwards | 
1  sj^rang  out  on  the  d«ck. 

It  was  Himmer  I 
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Ho  stt^pped  forward  and  clutched  my 
ann.  Ho  presaed  it  with  a  couvuIbivo 
grasp ,  aad  pointed  to  the  cabin, 

I  attemptc*d  to  go  there. 

He  stamped  his  footi  and  tried  to  hold 
me  back.  He  pointed  to  the  boat,  and 
implored  me,  with  frantic  geatuzca,  to  go 
•p. 

It  ta  appalling  to  witness  the  liorror- 
atruck  soul  trying  to  express  itself  by 
signs.  It  is  awful  to  see  these  signs 
when  no  face  is  plainly  visible,  and  no 
voice  13  heard.  I  could  not  see  his 
faca  plainly t  but  hia  eyes*  through  his 
heavy  mask,  glowed  like  coals*  of  fire. 

**IwiUgo!"  I  exclaimed.  J  sprang 
from  him.  Ho  clasped  hia  hands  to- 
gether, hut  dared  not  follow. 

Good  heavens !  I  thought^  wliat  fear- 
ful thing  is  hero  I  What  ficeiMi  c>an  be 
so  dreiwlfal  as  to  paralysis  the  soul  of 
a  practiced  diver.     I  will  see  for  mj- 

I  walked  forward.  I  came  to  the 
cabin  dtwr,  I  eatered  the  forward-sa* 
loon,  but  saw  nothing.  A  feeling  of 
contempt  came  to  me*  Himmer  shall 
not  come  with  mc  again,  I  thought. 
Yet  I  was  awe-s truck.  Down  in  the 
depths  of  the  aea  thertj  js  only  silence — 
oh,  how  solemn  !  I  paced  the  long  ^n^ 
loon,  which  had  echoed  with  the  shrieks 
of  the  drowning  passengers.  Ah !  there 
ara  thoughts  which  sometimes  fill  the 
»Diil,  which  are  only  felt  by  tbose  to 
whom  scenes  of  sublimity  are  familiar. 
Thus  thinking,  I  wfdked  to  the  after- 
cabin  and  entered 

Oh,  G:od  of  hf.'i*ven  ! 

Had  not  my  hand  clenched  the  door 
with  a  grasp  which  mortal  terror  had 
made  convulsive,  I  should  have  fallen 
to  the  fioor.  I  stood  naikd  to  the  spot. 
For  there  before  me  stood  a  crowd 
of  people — men  and  women — caiight  in 
the  last  death  struggle  by  the  over- 
whelming waters,  and  fasteued  to  the 
spot,  each  in  the  position  in  which  death 
had  found  him.  Each  one  had  sprung 
from  his  chair  at  the  shock  of  the  sink- 
ing ship,  and  I  with  one  common  Amotion, 
all  had  started  fur  the  door.  But  the 
waters  of  the  sea  had  been  too  Bwift  for 
them.  Lo  !  then — some  wildly  grasping 
the  table,  others  the  beams,  others  the 
sides  of  the  cabin — there  they  all  stood. 
Near  the  door  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
heaped  upon  one  another — gome  on  the 
floor,  others  rushing  over  them  —  all 
seeking,  madly,  to  gain  the  outlet.  There 
was  one  who  souglit  to  clamber  over  the 


table,  and  still  was  there,  hoMtng  on  to 
an  iron  post.  So  strong  was  each  con- 
vulsive grasp,  so  fierce  the  struggle  of 
each  with  death,  that  their  hold  had  ooi 
yet  been  relaied;  but  each  one  stood 
and  looked  frantically  to  tlie  door. 

To  the  door— good  God !  To  me. 
to  me  they  were  looking!  They 
were  glauoiwg  at  me^  all  those  di^adfnl, 
those  terrible  eyes!  Eyes  in  which  tho-i 
fire  of  life  had  been  displaced  by  th«  ' 
cMlUng  gleam  of  death.  Eyes  which 
still  glared,  like  the  eyes  of  die  maniac* 
with  no  expression.  They  froze  in« 
with  their  cold  and  ley  stare*  They 
had  no  meaning;  for  the  soul  had  g^u^ 
And  this  made  it  still  more  horrible  * 
it  could  have  been  in  Ufe  ;  for  the  ap- 
palling contortion  of  their  faces*  ejt- 
pressiug  fear,  horror,  despair,  and  wlaal- 
ever  else  the  human  &oul  may  feel, 
contrasting  with  the  cold  and  glassy 
eyes,  made  their  vacancy  yet  more  Caer- 
fuL  lie  upon  the  table  seemed  mom 
fiiuidisli  than  the  others ;  for  his  long^,) 
black  hair  was  di!?heveled,  and  floated 
horribly  down — and  his  beard  and  mus-  1 
tnche,  jdl  loosened  by  the  water,  gnvo 
him  the  grimness  of  a  demon.  Oh* 
what  won  und  torture  [  what  unuttex- 
ahle  agonies  appeared  in  the  desptdiing 
glance  of  those  faces  —  faces  tivisti*d| 
into  spasmodic  contortions,  while  the 
souls  that  lighted  them  were  wrttiusg 
and  struggling  for  Efe, 

I  heeded  not  the  dangerous  sea  which, 
even  when  we  touched  the  steamer,  ha ' 
slightly  roUed.  Down  in  these  awfulj 
depths  the  swell  would  not  he  %*ery 
strong,  unless  It  should  increase  with 
ten-fold  fury  above.  But  it  had  been 
increasing,  though  I  bitd  not  noticed  it, 
and  the  mation  of  the  water  began  to  bt^ 
fi^lt  in  these  abysses.  Suddenly  the 
steamer  was  shaken  and  rocked  by  the 
swell. 

At  this  the  Hdeous  forms  were  shmkea. 
and  fell.  The  heaps  of  people  r€ 
asunder.  That  demon  on  the 
seemed  to  make  a  spring  directly  to- 
wards me.  1  fled,  shriekiug^ — all  w^t^ 
after  me,  I  thought.  I  rushed  out,  wi 
no  purpose  but  to  escape,  I  sought 
throw  off  my  weights  and  rise » 

My  weights  could  not  be  loosened — 
I  pulled  at  them  with  frantic  exertion b 
hut  could  not  loosen  them.     The  Iroai 
fastenings  had  grown  stiff.    One  of  tlienj 
I  wrested  off  in  my  convidsive  eflfor 
but  the  other  still  kept  mo  down^     Tb#^ 
tube,  also,  was  lying  down  stiU  in  jnj 
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plhfisage-WD.T  til  rough  tlio  machine 
rooms.  I  titd  not  knt>w  this  until  I  had 
esliaixsFted  mj  strength,  and  ahnri!^!:  my 
hope  Jn  fain  efforts  to  loosen  the  weight, 
uid  still  the  horror  of  that  scene  in 
the  oJibiD  rented  upon  me^ 

Where  was  Rimmer  ?  The  thonght 
Aaihed  acrosu  me.  He  was  not  here. 
He  had  retamed.  Two  weights  lay 
near,  which  seemed  throwri  off  in  tum- 
ble baste.  Yes,  Riminer  had  pjne*  I 
looked  np ;  there  lay  the  botit  tossing 
and  roUmg  among  the  wave*. 

I  rushed  down  into  the  machine-room, 
lo  go  back,  BO  as  to  loosen  my  tubi*.  I 
had  pine  through  passages  carelessly^ 
and  this  lay  there,  for  it  was  unrolled 
from  abov6  a$  I  went  on.  I  went  hack 
in  haste  to  extricate  myself;  I  coutd 
f«tay  here  no  longer ;  for  if  all  the  gold 
of  Golconda  was  in  the  Tessel,  I  wtujld 
not  stay  in  company  with  the  dreadful 
dead  i 

Baek — fear  lent  wings  to  Tny  feet*  I 
hurried  down  the  staira,  into  the  lower- 
bold  once  more,  and  retraced  my  steps 
through  the  passages  below.  I  walked 
1>aek  to  the  place  into  which  I  had  fir^ 
descended*  It  was  dork ;  a  new  feeling 
of  horror  shot  thmngh  me ;  I  looked  np* 
The  aperture  was  chsed  ! 

Hearens  *  was  it  closed  by  mortal 
haod?  Had  Rimmer,  ia  his  panic 
dight,  blindly  thrown  down  the  trap- 
door, which  I  now  reDiemlM'red  to  have 
seen  open  when  I  descended  7  or  hud 
some  fearful  being  from  the  cabin^that 
demon  who  epnmg  towards  me ? 

I  itarted  back  in  terror* 

Bat  I  c^uld  not  wait  here ;  I  must  go; 
1  miL^t  escape  from  this  den  of  horrors- 
I  sprang  up  the  ladder,  and  tried  to 
raise  the  door.  It  rcilsled  my  efforts ; 
I  put  my  helmeted  head  against  it,  and 
tned  to  raise  it ;  the  rung  of  the  ladder 
broke  beneath  me,  but  the  door  was  not 
raised;  my  tube  came  down  through 
it  and  kept  it  partly  open,  ftT  it  was 
a  strong  tube,  and  kept  strongly  ©i- 
panded  by  cfose- wound  wire. 

I  seked  a  bar  of  iron,  and  tried  to  pry 
it  up ;  I  raised  it  siightly,  but  there  was 
no  way  i^>  get  it  up  furtJier*  I  looked 
around,  and  found  some  blocks ;  with 
these  I  raised  the  hetivy  dixjr,  little  liy 
httle,  placing  a  block  in,  to  keep  what  I 


had  gained.  But  the  work  was  slow. 
atid  laborions,  and  I  had  worked  a 
lon^  wtuJe  before  I  had  it  raised  four 
inches. 

The  sea  rolled  more  and  more*  The 
submerged  vessel  felt  Iti  power,  and 
rocked.  Suddenly  it  wheeM  OTcr,  and 
lay  upon  its  Bide. 

I  ran  around  to  get  on  the  deck 
above,  to  try  and  lift  up  the  door.  But 
when  I  came  to  the  other  outlet  1  knew 
it  was  iin possible;  for  the  tube  woqM 
not  permit  me  to  go  so  far,  mid  then  I 
Would  rather  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths  than  hare  ventured  again  so  near 
the  cabin. 

I  returned  to  the  fallen  door ;  I  sat 
down  in  despair  and  waited  for  death. 
I  saw  no  hope  of  escapep  This,  thee, 
was  to  l>o  my  end. 

But  the  steamer  gave  a  sudden  lurebi 
again  acted  upon  by  the  pi*wer  of  the 
wave:;.  She  bad  been  balanced  upon  a 
roek,  in  such  a  way  that  a  slight  action 
of  the  water  was  suffident  to  tip  her 
over_ 

Sbe  creaked,  and  groaned,  and  la- 
bored, and  then  turned  upon  her  side* 

I  rose ;  I  dmsg  to  the  ladder  ;  I 
pressed  the  trap-door  open,  while  the 
Ateamer  lay  with  her  deck  perpendicu* 
hir  to  the  ground.  I  sprang  out,  and 
touched  the  (jottom  of  the  sea.  It  was 
iu  good  time ;  for  a  moment  after,  the 
ma^s  went  over  back  again. 

Then,  with  a  last  effort,  I  twisted  tl^e 
iron  fastening  of  the  weight  which  kept 
me  down ;  1  jerked  it.  It  was  loosed,  it 
broke,  it  fell.  In  a  moment  I  began  to 
ascend,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  wiw 
floating  on  the  water^ — for  the  air  which 
is  pressed  down  for  the  diver's  consump- 
tion constitutes  a  buoyant  mass,  which 
raises  him  up  from  the  sea. 

Thanks  to  heaven  I  There  was  tlte 
strong  boat,  with  my  bold,  brave  men  I 
They  felt  me  rising;  they  saw  me,  and 
c4imo  and  saved  me. 

Rimmer  had  fled  from  the  horrid  scene 
when  I  entered  the  cabin,  but  remained 
in  the  boat  to  lend  his  aid.  Ho  never 
went  down  again,  but  became  a  eea  oan- 
tain*  Ai  for  me,  I  still  go  down,  but  omjr 
to  vessels  whose  crews  have  been  saved. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Marmion 
was  never  again  visited. 
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ABOUT    FEAE-TEEES, 


EVEEY  ODO  kunws  that  whcu  a.  man^s 
head  15  mU  it  is  rcrj  difficult  to  turu 
it — that  wboa  an  idea  or  opinion  has 
once  posiicsaed  a  brain,  it  is  not  easy  ta 
dislodge  lu  even  if  it  is  a  poor  tenant 
who  never  pajSi 

^^  What  h&A  that  to  do  with  poor- 
trees?" 

Evetythiiig*  Rowlej,  evorythin^ — for 
that  is  tho  lutroduction.  Kow,  ^eo  how 
rngeaiously  I  sludl  spin  from  it» 

Many  people  bold,  that  pern- trees  are 
to  he  deaired  because  they  bear  pears, 
and  that  pears  are  to  be  raluod  for  th& 
palate,  because  th(*y  are  richTjijiey»aad 
delieiouB— for  go  they  certainly  are. 
That  ia  the  notion  which  lias  pusatJased 
some  brains,  and  I  eomiot  dc-i^y  that  it 
la  plausible ;  yci  it  is  mainly  a  mistaken 
one — a  narrow  and  carnal  vievv, 

*^But/*  said  my  famlJiari  *'  when  tho 
Professor  brings  me  down  ono  *  Duch- 
csa*  ■  and  two  ♦  Flemish  Beauties  *  (I  am 
speaking  of  pears),  and  my  lips  kins 
their  cheeks,  and  their  Juices  flow  alonj^ 
my  tongue,  to  gladden  the  sense,  tben  I 
hold  to  that  view,  and  1  bless  God -" 

Now  wait,  Rowley,  wnit,  I  said ; 
for  I  was  afraid  he  would  say  something 
foolbli-  So  )je  sat  in  my  porch,  and, 
with  his  cigar  (which  I  condemn  mild- 
ly), disputed  the  fragrance  of  the  honey- 
suckles, and  listened  to  tho  wisdom  of 
age. 

Whoever,  I  continued,  whoever  pri^CH 
simply  his  esisteuce^^who  thinks  higbly 
of  his  presence,  vsduea  his  deport- 
montt  and  is  content  with  **  btung" — 
In  other  words,  whoever  huKeves  life  is^ 
an  end  rather  than  a  means,  and,  there- 
fore, is  content  to  bet  rather  tiian  to  do 
— lie  may  tliink  himself  happy  ;  but  he 
is  mistaken.  You  shako  your  head, 
liowloy  ;  but  it  is  so* 

So  it  ia  with  pears — they,  too,  are  a 
means,  not  an  end. 

Whoever,  having  grown  a  fine  pear, 
w  elated,  and  lays  much  stress  tipuii  the 
tempting  fruit,  u  in  danger  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment — he  may  be  laying 
up  for  himself  a  future  grief.  Vet  1 
muiit  aUow,  that,  if  the  fruit  had  been 
nipt  by  an  untimely  boy,  or  arrested  by 
a  summer  blight,  before  its  juicy  flesh 
had  been  ripened  to  perfection,  my  own 
aonfie  of  propriety  would  have  been 
flhookod ;  for  all  tUingji  work  towards 
wmpleteQess^    and    thus    minister    to 


our  satisfaction.     Satisfaction,  my  dear 
friend — not  happiness — is  the  end  ^nd 
aim  of  a  true  eiistence.     Consider  whmt  J 
it  is  which  eatisfiea,  when  we  look  upmt  \ 
a  daisy  or  violet  blooming  in  the  sbelti^r] 
of  a  rugccd  rock  ;  upon  tho  eedar^  ihif  | 
oak,  or  the  beech,  spreading  its  brc*a4 
branches  over  the  shadowy  plaiii ;  upan 
the  field  of  grain,  waving  m  tho  liglit  | 
of  the  gidden  sun  ;  vipon  the  siiccnlent 
asparagu.^,  puj^hing  through  the   dark, 
damp  earth — ^these  all  come  to  the  full- 
ness of  perfection,  and  we  are  satiij'fied 
with  thenu  for  they  are  coniph^te.     It 
is  so  with  the  woud-duokt  diving  aii4 
spordng  iu  the  still  waters  of  au  iuliuid  j 
litke  ;  with  the  robin,  that  sings  out  his  ] 
goal  to  his  mate  brooding  on  the  :iky- 
blue  eggs;  with  the  slow  and  titalwart  I 
ox,  who  drags  the  plow  along  the  fertile 
furrow ;  with  the  hound  who  courses  tlie 
wily  fox,  and  witli  the  fox  who  outwitA  J 
the  eha)?iug  ho und-- these  all  itatisfy  u&t 
for  they  are   complete ;    tliey  do  welt 
what  tliey  are  made  to  do.     Is  it  uot  so 
with  meji,  my  frit^ud  1     Wo  find  no  fault 
with  a  inunH,  or  a  woman,  who  doe?3  a 
tiling  widl — but  are   satisfied  i  and  he 
who  makci>  a  perfect  pair  of  jshoes,  dop* 
as  complete  a  thing  as  he  who  sits  wefl 
on  a  king's  throne,  or  decides  justly  on 
a  judge^s  bench. 

It  IS  the  satna  in  art :  for  the  CN>m- 
jjloteuoss  of  Meudt'a  Bag- picker  (twa 
meheij  high),  or  his  Cat  suekliDg  hat  j 
Kittens  (done  in  clay),  is  equal  in 
perfection  to  the  Dying  Gladiutor,  or 
Angelo's  Moses,  don©  in  marble.  In 
literature,  also,  we  find  thb  so,  Uiid  we 
are  satisfied  with  Burns^s  verses  ty  a 
Mouz^e,  with  Leigh  Hunt's  Abou-b«KH 
Adhem,  with  Lowell's — 

*' Jobti  P., 
HohinsoD,  he" — 

beoausa  they  are,  iu  themselves,  iis  per- 
fect and  complete  as  is  a  Hamlet, 
or  a  House  of  Seven  Gables*  It 
is,  therefore,  desirable  that  men  and 
women  should  do  that  wull  which  thoy 
can  do,  and  iiud  out  as  soon  an  po^^^i- 
bio  what  they  can  do  best,  iind  not  w^a^tcj 
too  much  time  in  tears  or  com[dniTit^, 
because  they  cannot  do  sometlung  els**. 
The  man  ^vho  reuses  good  potatoes,  is 
eminently  worthy,  as  is  he  vvhi*  muk«>a 
good  verses,  busts,  or  coach t^s,  imd 
either  of  them  may  be  a  complete  mim 
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(and  su  gr^Jit),  mtd  mitUfkctoij  Ui  lum- 
eelf  and  tu  Ms  feUow*mon.  It  b  not 
the  thing  done,  bat  the  spirit  of  tLo  mirn 
who  does  it,  that  God  lores. 

Now  It  will  be  cktar,  therefore,  that, 
tu  the  pear-tree,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
pears,  for  that  is  its  vocation,  its  purpose. 
ll  WBs  for  thntt  that  tht*  brown  seed  was 
dropped  into  the  earth  i  that  when  the 
warm*  bur^titig  spring  came,  it  ^eut 
dowi!  its  delicate  root,  and  pushed  up 
it^  tender  top,  and  unfolded  iU  leaver, 
and  stretched  forth  its  branchea,  and, 
when  the  time  came,  elaborated  its 
juiceB  into  buds  enfolding  blossoms — 
tragrant  promises  of  future  fruit 

It  is  right,  therefore,  for  the  pear- 
tree  to  bear  pears* 

Butt  for  a  maiit  his  duty  la  to  fur- 
nish tlv«  iT^fi  with  eTery  posAibl©  facility 
and  convenienoef  neoeasar/  for  ft  to  per* 
feet  its  purpose ;  for  the  tree  cannot  do 
tbia  for  itsf  If,  Ho  is  to  see  that  there 
1^  good  i^oili  and  that  it  is  in  good  heart 
(not  made  over  rich),  and  well  dug  and 
broken,  so  that  the  rajs  of  the  fructify-- 
ing  sun  can  enter  it,  and  the  gentle 
dews  eink  into  it;  then  he  is  to  plant 
the  tree  in  it.  And  let  him  do  that 
wcll^ — for  tveeti  are  gratJi'ful ;  they  like 
not  to  havij  their  root^*  crowded  into  a 
iiimall  hole  dag  in  a  ban!  ssoil^uo  well- 
bred  pear-tree  will  submit  to  suchiiiiiig- 
uit)%  aJTd  many  will  die  if  so  treatpd — 
but  rather  into  the  mellow  earth  ;  i^pread 
oat  the  roots,  and  preas  among  them  tlio 
genial  mould,  so  that  ^ey  kiss  one  anoth- 
er ;  and  plant  not  too  deep,  but  so  as  to 
cover,  with  an  inch  of  earth,  the  neck 
whence  the  roots  branch ;  then  su^taiti 
the  stem  with  a  slender  stake,  and  the 
tirsit  work  h  done.  Whoever  has  done 
thisi  will  value  the  waJ-m  April  sun- 
«Jiino  and  the  Boft  April  showers,  and 
he  Will  watch  in  the  la^t  of  the  month, 
till  he  shall  see  the  unfolding  buds ;  and 
then  the  expanding  leaves,  and  the  lusty 
shoots,  waging  in  the  wind^  will  give 
htm  hope ,  In  ano the  r  y ear,  b  e  wi  11  was  t 
for  bloHsoms,  and,  when  they  come,  he 
will  be  thankful.  He  will  aee  to  it  that 
no  niaraadiog  eaterpillans  fatten  there* 
that  no  curculio  wheU  hi^  tooth  ju  that 
first  froit ;  for  he  will  walk  in  bis  gar- 
den in  the  fresh  mo  ruing,  in  the  ehim- 
mering  noon-tide,  and  at  the  shady 
evening,  and  will  feel  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  live  for.  He  will  be  the  provi- 
dence of  his  pear-tree,  imd  a  worthy 


I  shall  alwayi  remember  S.  G,  P.,  who 


at  la^t  found  peace  among  hii$  pear* 
trees — -a  Salem  and  repose.  He  wai  - 
early  driven  forth,  IshmaeMike,  into  titt 
wiKlemess,  as  other  men  are,  aud  was 
in  danger  of  penciling  :  for^  was  it  not 
necessary,  in dis^pen sable,  to  have  mach 
wealth,  U)  be  a  meFchant  pHuce,  and 
Si'tid  forth  V  entures  in  ahipa  1  Too  th  er 
men,  older  men,  it  seemed  so,  and  his 
rapid  energies  grappled  with  these  wea- 
pons  with  which  to  fight  the  world ;  for 
olher  men  and  merchant  princes  wero 
stmgglittg  to  get  what  all  could  not 
have,  and  there  were  many  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  and  much  compettdoik 
For  years  he  worked  like  a  hon,  and 
knew  no  rest;  he  visited  many  landi 
and  braved  many  sea^,  and  for  what? 
That  he  might  sacurei  in  bis  own  handp 
a  brgcr  share  of  the  world^s  wealth,  and 
BO  be  pointed  at  na  the  man  who  owned 
much  gold.  But  ships  were  lost,  and 
^res  ra\'agedi  and  agents  were  dishonest, 
that  they*  too,  might  have  wenltli ;  and 
the  end*  saw  S,  G-  P,  a  ruined  man. 
When  ho  was  too  old  to  reform  his  life, 
s*i  a.s  to  work  and  not  waste  his  ener- 
gic^,  he  rcmombered  hi.^  father's  garden 
and  his  pear-trees,  and  there  he  went 
with  a  small  income,  to  pa.<^s  the  evening 
of  bia  days ;  and  there  he  did  pass  it, 
in  company  with  bis  two  gt)od  dangh- 
tera,  and  in  communion  with  hts  "Louts© 
Bonues"  and  '*  St*  Michels/' 

To  me  it  was  a  satiBfaciionrto  enjoy 
his  satisfaction  ;  for  he  wa:s  iu  harmony 
with  his  pear-trees,  and  they,  knowing 
what  he  wanted,  and  knowing  that  he 
wa^  right,  tried  to  do  as  he  wished, 
and  grew  weli-^as  espaliers,  pjramidst 
dwarfs,  balloons,  or  standanls.  They 
resisted  blights  and  frosts,  bloi^i^med 
timely,  set  weU,  and  bore  their  fruits- 
It  was  a  dehght  to  see  little  fellows  of 
three  feet  high,  bearing  up  bravily  tlieir 
load  of  half  a  dozen  Duchesses  or 
Wurtc  in  burgs,  while  stately  standards 
stood  and  ripened  their  bushelji  of  Ur- 
banistes  and  Bo&cs  through  all  the  long 
summer  suns. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  they  leaned  to 
I  he  old  man  as  he  walked  among  them, 
trimming  a  httle  here,  praisbg  there — 
and  1  do  not  doubt  they  had  as  much 
satisfaction  in  him,  as  he  hud  in  them; 
for  he  fully  appreciated  their  virtues^ 

Do  not  think  the  old  man  did  this  be- 
cause he  wanted  pears.  He  eould  have 
bought  one  for  a  sixpence  any  day,  and 
have  aal  down  in  the  shade  and  swal- 
lowed it :  would  that  have  sufficed  ?     I 
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trow  not.  Xt* ;  ha  raised  pears,  as  I 
wsldj  because  iLe  trees  tnust  hear  tbeia, 
and  it  WAS  hia  pleasure  t^  give  them 
eTerj  opportiinity,  which  having  doae, 
the  trees  produced  abundantly ;  and 
then  the  pears  were  eaten,  because  tliey 
hoA  been  created,  not  vice  versa.  Ah  i 
many  think  it  is  a  small  thing  to  grow  a 
good  pear-tree,  but  it  ia  one  thing  well 
done ;  and  I  know  richer  men  than 
'  S*  G.  Pm  who,  so  far  m  I  am  aware,  havo 
never  been  accused  of  doin^j  even  one. 

The  Dutch  docton  Van  MonSt  was  a 
creator  of  pear^^;  antl  in  his  hand  nature 
l>€<Miine  a  proUHo  inventor^  It  was  his 
habit  to  sow  the  seed,  to  select  from  the 
young  those  which  promised  well,  to 
graft  them  at  once  into  bearing  trees 
whose  juicea  were  rieli,  where  they 
would  make  blossoms  and  fruit  within 
three  years  from  sowing"  the  seed ;  for  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  juices  of  tlio 
tree  which  really  produce  tlie  fruit,  liave 
almost  no  influence  upon  the  little  graft 
upon  wliich  the  fruit  grows.  From  the 
fruits  60  produced,  many  good  pears 
were  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Van 
Moiti. 

Now  tlio  doctor  did  this^  not  because 
he  wanted  pears,  but  because  he  wished 
nature  to  do  all  she  could  do,  and  lie 
found  a  satisfaction  in  helping  her  t*i- 
wards  eomptoteness. 

One  crowning  use  of  pear- trees  and 
pears  is,  that  they  furmsh  topics  for 
talk,  and  ai-e,  in  my  opinion,  fully  equal 
to  a  •*  Bourl)on,"  had  we  one  amongst 
us.  I  havo  known  many  virtuous  men 
who  grew  pear-trees  {I  tun  pvcmd  to 
say  it)  I  and  I  never  knew  one  who  en- 
jo  j'"ed  scandal  or  backbit  his  intimate 
fnends :  the  reason  h  plain — he  hud 
something  better  to  talk  about,  in  ca- 
pacity quite  infinite ;  for  are  there  not 
Beurr6s  by  the  score  t  But  no  pursuit 
is  perfectly  safe  from  miiifortunet*,  and 
pear-growing  is  not  quite  secure.  Judge 
Buel  once  had  a  package  of  valuable 
pear- grafts  sent  to  him  from  Paris, 
©very  one  of  which  was  choice  and  was 


labeled ;  but,  sad  t^}  say,  rats  had  eaten 
or  damp  had  rotted  tlie  strings  which 
bound  them,  and  Bourrls  were  mixed 
confusedly  with  Bergamots,  To  my 
friend,  J,  T.,  the  judge  gave  some  of 
these  graftal »  and  J,  T,  took  them,  as  a 
man  might  a  young  elephant  or  a  fioe 
horse,  not  co  unti  ug  m  e  cos  t  He  grafted 
them  into  his  trees,  and  In  due  time 
they  bore  deUdous  pears^ — but — 

**  What  were  they  V 

No  murtal  man  could  tell  their  names, 
and  many  of  them  were  new  to  us* 
From  that  day  J.  T/s  peace  of  mind 
was  gone*  and,  it  seemed,  hopelessly 
gone ;  for  no  nomenclature  ei>uld  be  cer- 
tainly right.  It  was  well  for  Judgo  Buel 
that  he  wfis  snatched  away  before  these 
grafts  bore  fruity  and,  perhaps^  J»  T* 
was  happier  in  soon  following  bim, 

I  alone  remtiined,  and,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  Mr^  Samuel  Weller,  X  may 
say: 

**  I  eats  my  melting  pears  vitljou  t  any 
names*  and  gets  along  werry  welU  in* 
deed," 

I  would  have  my  money-making 
friends,  and  my  politicftl  friends,  anct 
my  verao^making  friends,  and  my 
women- friends,  consider  of  this  tiling* 
and  then  plant  pear-trees,  and  grow 
pears,  that  so  it  may  be  well  with  Ihem- 
And  I  would  have  those  wise  men  who 
know  what  a  little  care  and  kind  tr^^at* 
meut  will  do  with  a  pear-tree,  and  how 
it  comes  to  strength,  and  beauty,  and 
fruitfnlness,  when  ertcmal  circum- 
stances are  made  favonibl**  by  them« 
1  would  have  them  coujsider  what  grand 
results  might  come  from  a  little  of 
such  judicious  care  and  attentiont  if  ap- 
plied by  them  to  a  poor  hoy  or  girl  now 
and  then,  or  to  a  man  or  woman  strug- 
gling, in  an  uncidtivated  goU,  with 
crowded  roots,  and  bruised  top,  I  would 
have  them  rememijer  that  the  most  capa- 
ble and  wonderful  of  all  God*s  creatioiis 
is  MAN  ;  and  then  I  woidd  have  them 
not  only  cultivate  pear- tree  a,  but; 
cultivate  men. 
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WHAT    TEE    VOICE    SAID     TO    THE    STUDENT. 

COMEt  push  Ota,  the  world  keeps  moviog^ 
Press  to  your  place  ifi  its  restless  thmog^; 
life  is  action,  gn(*ving  or  loving 

Only  waatcs  time,  so  move  alone ; 
"Change  makes  cbangie,"  say  earth  and  ocean— ^ 

Daybreakt  eiinset,— fluit  ttnd  tide ; 
The  law  of  being  h  ceaseless  motioti. 
Struggle  you  must  or  he  thrust  aside. 

Cloistered  in  yon  antiqoe  caseg 

Bow  OD  row,  the  volumes  fee  ! 
They  who  list  may  run  the  racd ; 

LeaTo  me  my  bookfi  and  let  me  be^ 

Shut  j*our  hook-shelve  a'  rusty  jaw  j*, 

This  is  no  sge  of  cowb  and  frocks — 
Flatter  apinioa  into  applause. 

And  mouse  to  fame  through  the  ballot-box  i 
Narriifft  the  disk  of  tho  student^s  hght — 

Ample  and  broad,  the  boands  of  state ; 
You — when  pay  and  hoGons  invite — 

Are  a  fool  to  be  wise,  when  you  might  be  gre&L 

Radiant  lighta,  through  ages  goue 

Shining  ever  ateadiJy, 
Still  your  splendors  lure  me  on  ! 

Leare  me  my  books  and  let  me  be. 


Golden  the  tcit  of  note's  and  ecrip, 

Tin?el  and  stuff  your  prose  and  verso ; 
\VTio,  lu  this  "  progreas  age**'  would  grip 

The  impotent  pen.  if  ho  could  the  purse  1 
Wealth  is  the  modem,  true  sublime, 

Press  to  the  goal  by  toil  or  luck, 
Bapid  tlie  whfel  iu  tho  mint  of  time — 

Every  raiimte  Is  silver-struck  I 

Ah,  my  stilly,  stilly  pages, 

Dearer,  dearer  yet  to  me 
Seems  your  hoarded  ore  of  ages  ! 

Leave  me  my  books  and  let  me  be. 


Dreamer  !  rhapsodist  I  ope  thine  eyea  1 

Time  and  occasion  wait  for  none  ; 
What  though  competitors  gripe  the  priiel 

Pahni  wortli  winnmg  may  stiU  be  won. 
Action  {  action  I  oust  you  must. 

Or  ousted  by  others  cipect  to  be : 
Hen  by  attndou  are  fashioned,  just 

As  pebbles  are  ground  m  the  ^rmy  sea. 

In  yon  slJent  shrine  of  thought 

Lies  a  wondrous  history  * 
All  the  toiling  world  hath  wrought — 

Leave  me  my  books  and  kt  me  he. 
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The  Sculptor  nj  Albany. 

Stubborn  kloltiter!  wealth  and  fame 

Puwerk^ss  argnmeRts  seetn  kt  you; 
Scmwl,  then,  m  century -duat,  *'£i  name  I" 

Starve,  With  the  gtar^^eling  dreaming  crew ; 
Die^  and  lie  with  your  noble  dead. 

Who  win  futurity's  plaudit  note, 
To  riisC',  llkii  the  druw&ed,  from  the  river* a  b*d^ 

But  deaf  to  the  oauuon  tbat  bids  them  float. 
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THE   SCULPTOR    OF    ALBANY. 


MRS.  GRANT'S  "Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady"  have  preserved  a 
eharniiDg  memorial  of  oldeu  tunes  in 
Albany*  The  tone  of  manners,  and  tht* 
Himplieity  of  life  Av^  desscnbe^,  have 
the  pure  and  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
domestic  and  rural  fcceues  dclineiited 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  EijuaM- 
ty  seems  to  have  eiiste<|  with  the  moJ?t 
genuine  eel f- respect ;  Addi^son  and  Mil- 
Vm  were  the  literary  oraeles ;  hospitality 
was  too  iuBtinetive  and  habitual  to  rank 
as  a  Virtue;  abundant  game  and  fruits, 
and  nni versa i  thrift,  with  eomfttrtable 
donaiciles  and  ample  domain !^,  equalised 
the  gifts  of  fortnue ;  an  Ijonest  chivalry 
of  sentiment,  cboiee  though  limited 
i-eading,  the  right  kind  of  family  pride, 
and  no  casual  interest  in  tlitj  songs  and 
Bennons  of  tlu^  day.  gave  a  refim>meut 
to  ininda  and  nntnnerd  tlius  developed 
in  a  eocluded  remon,  where  truth  and 
individuality  of  cnaracter  were  fostered 
liy  the  fire.side  and  around  the  porch ; 
tlie  fairest  scenes  of  nature  appealed  to 
the  imagination ;  the  most  candid  social 
intercourse  elicited  the  affections;  and 
even  negro  slavery  became  contented 
domefitie  servitude,  patriarchal  in  its 
household  eomfort  and  loyalty.  As  tile 
capital  of  the  state^  Albany,  at  a  later 
period,  gathered  a  select  and  honorL-d 
circle  of  eminent  la^vycrs,  ,^tatcsmen, 
and  divines ;  and  boasted  mi^re  aristo- 
cratic familie.4  tlum  any  tf>wn  of  its 
pize  in  the  Uiuon.  The  eloi|uenoe  and 
acumen  exhibited  in  the  courts,  the  wit 
of  the  hanauetfs,  the  intelligent  conver- 
mtion,  and  tJie  deference  to  mental 
superiority^  are  traditional  features  of 
those  time  St,  Arguments  are  yet  cited 
by  venerable  barriiters*  memorable  say- 
ings, original  charneterst  the  zest  of  a 
new  Waverley  novel,  and  the  discussion 
incident  to  a  fresh  Bonaparte  victory, 
live  in  the  reminiscences  of  a  few  wEe 


survive  that  digni6ed  BJid  brilUent  so- 
ciety; and  nowhere  in  the  country  is 
evident  more  of  the  e:xcluaivenesi4  of 
proud  lineage  than  among  its  descend-  | 
ants.  AH  the  famous  names  a?sociat«?d 
with  great  landed  estates  in  New  York* 
with  colonial  di><tinction  ftnd  TevolutJon- 
ary  statesmanship,  are  identified  with 
that  old  city» 

A    few    jiuperior    professional    mi 
and,  in    the  winter,  some  eminent  0(f-^ 
fi ciak,  still   give  a  certain  intelleetnal 
life    to    the    place.      The    Kev,    Br. 
Sprague,   with   his    urbane  and   remi- 
niscent conversation,   and  most  inter* 
esling  collection   of  antographjj,    may 
charm  away  an  evening,  spared  from 
parochial  duties  and  the  labor  he   eo 
constantly  bestows  on  a  large  biogm^  1 
pbical  work,  devoted  to  the  American 
clergy  of  past  generations ;  and  at  tJi© 
state  Library  may  be  found,  ever  at  hi^ 
post,   the  gimrdian  of  its  trejjsury  of 
wisdom,  the  Flemish  limner,  iu  verso, 
of  native   scenery — Alfred    B.   Street, 
To  the  visitor  of  the  present  day,  Al- 
bany, however,  with  these  exoeptios^J 
offers  little  to  distinguish  it  from  oth«ffr| 
iionrishing  inland  cities,  save  att  infiu-^ 
entiol  political  joumalistT  and  some  nota- 
ble wire-pullers  (ji  the  arcana  of  fnotioo*  J 
Witli  difficulty  one  fin^s  a  Dutch  housGv^ 
with  quaint  gables  and  broad  stoop*    A 
few  old-fa!?ihioned  mansions,  however, 
with  spacious  front  iaclosurot  where  um- 
brageous shrubs  and  fine  elms  remind  na 
of  the  rural  aspect  of  the  ancient  settle- 
ment, and  some  lingering  customs  mid  ce- 
lebrated names,  ate  eloquent  of  tlie  pttsL 

Eat  tlie  bustle  of  a  mart,  and  tht  ' 
confusion  of  a  railway  depdt,  are  mora 
obvious  to  the  passing  traveler.  It  wiis, 
therefore,  with  little  anticipation  of  so 
dt^lightful  a  surprisct  that  1  stn>llft4j 
forth  to  beguile  two  hours  of  a  s^ununer 
afternoon  at  Albany,  while  awaiting  th^ 
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tniirit  a.nd  QDder  the  wmg  of  th^  captloi 
li3i>over«d  the   studlu  of    a    sculp  I*  ir, 

twlio^e   acbleTomi^iita   and    hbtor^"  urts 
[^viatlF  remarkable.     ladecd,  (be  mere 
bet  tbdl,  by  patient  derotbii  lo  hL^  art 
bm  tiatiyo   state,  witbc^ut  Uie  leoj^ 

^attempt  to  cofieiUiite  public  fmvor,  or 
the  u^ual  ejs^emess  to  ^iudj  abrt)a<], 
fid  tlie  indkpensablo  meauj^  of  ijucccsiss 
ivt  borne,  struck  roe  sks  no  common  evi- 
dence of  self- reliance.  Tbu  commo- 
dious atelier  and  dwelling-boust^^ — ft  mis 
of  his  profesaioDal  labors— plainly  ludi- 
eate  that  tb«j  bave  been  saccessfuU 
even  according  to  tba  external  Americaii 
^audard ;  bat  still  more  impressive  m  tbe 
fi*ct  tbat,  brief  a:3  hji  career  bas  been,  and 
unaided  by  foreign  and  conventional  ap- 
pliances &9  bas  been  his  culttire,  a  liigb 
ideal,  a  pro^essive  ta.^le,  tbe  mo.st  iri- 
^vidaal  conceptions,  and  an  cjEecution 
ftcmpuloDs  in  its  refinements,  lae  P&I- 
mer'j*  normal  characteristics. 

I  bad  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Patnier*^  Ktudio,  Wben  it  sseeinedf  as 
if  bj  Mime  magical  process,  Albany  wa^ 
transformed  to  Florence.  Tbe  hoge 
bWks  of  miirble  at  the  door,  the  work- 
men in  the  lower  rooms  enga^d  in 
blocking-  out  from  tha  aaoie  mat^nal  the 
plajiter-ca^ts  b^ifore  them ;  a  young 
man,  of  artistic  look,  giving  tbo  finish- 
ing toaches  to  a  child^ss  statue  ;  above, 
the  chiy  model  on  which  tbe  ^sculptor — 
dressed  in  a  blouse  and  cap,  exactly 
like  tljose  Grcenon^h  and  Powers 
used  to  wear — was  intent,  bis  height 
mal  air,  As  weU  as  occupationj  adding  to 
the  re^emblance^roade  tbe  Bcene  a  ooim- 
lerpnrt  of  tbo^  so  often  encountered  in 
Italv  ;  while  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
tirtilil*i}  young  dauehterts,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  and  a  broad  hat  of  Tuscan 
uattern,  enhanced  the  iUugion.  The 
Widing  and  its  arrangementii  were  more 
like  a  fitudio,  as  tliat  term  u  understood 
at  Rome,  than  any  edi^ce  I  had  seen  in 
thia  oountry ;  the  method,  order,  and 
aetirity,  ti^e  reproduction  of  fa  von  to 
heodst  and  the  different  apajtmente 
each  process  approiimateJy  occupied, 
f^ve  the  impression  of  the  art  of  statu* 
ary,  puri^ijed  as  a  regular  and  lucrativo 
holiness,  for  which  the  Yis^itor  is  un- 
prepared. To  learn  tlie  antecedents  of 
such  an  edicient  and  isolated  votary  be- 
oome^  a  natond  desife;  and  tba  inci- 
dents of  the  saidptar's  Ufe  aie  ikot  lesa 
illustrative  of  the  triampb  of  a  native 
aptitude  than  of  the  succil^sb  which  i* 
oortain  to  attend  merit  in  a  free  land- 


The  Brst  work  m  marble  that  e&cited 
high  anticipations  of  Palmer "»  future 
triumpbs  in  sculptnret  was  a  bead  known 
as  the  Infant  Ceres.  It  was  modelled 
from  one  of  his  young  children— a  lovely 
girl— and  idealised  with  strict  regard  to 
nature  a^  a  ba^i^.  The  exquit^Ue  con- 
tour and  sublimated  infantile  ejcpression 
of  tins  bust  attracted  a  crowd  of  de- 
lighted  gaier^  at  the  N*  Y,  Academy 
Exhibition:  the  conception  proved  a 
remarkable  eye  for  bejiuly,  while  the 
finish  indicated  on  exactitude  and  refine- 
ment of  chiseling.  Next  came  two  bas- 
reliefs  rep rt'sen ling  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Star,  in  the  form  of  two  oean- 
tiful  winged  head^,  one  with  drooping. 
and  the  other  with  intent  eyes ;  and 
soon  after  he  produced  the  ^^SpiriCs 
Flight,'*  in  similar  £tyle,  but  of  yet 
higher  poetic  signifioanee.  The  mother 
looks  earnci^tly  upon  the  cross^  and  the 
child  is  full  of  graceful  simplicity — two 
ideal  busts  of  sucb  lovely  impressivenesa 
that  tliey  seem  conceived  hi  the  trance 
of  br^auly  which  wraps  an  enamored 
soul — such  a  personification  of  the  chaste 
and  tender  attributes  of  gi*nce  nitd 
thought  in  woman*£»  face  a»  cling 
U)  memory  and  haunt  imagination. 
Thero  are  two  distinct  species  of 
artistic  forms — one  that  tuetructs  as 
in  the  difiiculties  and  inspires  us  with 
admiration  of  creative  genius.  We 
deem  tbe  hour  thenceforth  memorable 
when  it  wa$  fii%t  our  lot  to  behold  tbem^ 
They  constitute  a  standard  of  taste,  em- 
body a  whole  flirmnta  in  tbe  philosophy 
of  the  beaatiful  and  the  grsjacl,  and 
serve  as  landmarks  in  aesthetic  expe- 
rience :  but  we  no  more  think  of  appro- 
priating them,  or  desire  to  render  the 
i^ensatioas  they  awaken  permanent,  thaa 
we  wii^h  to  hnger  forever  on  a  beaoh. 
enjoy  a  laouopoly  of  the  sunset,  or  hare 
a  waterfall  at  our  tlireshold.  Such  are 
the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo, 
til©  more  elaborate  miracles  of  color 
bequeathed  by  Titian  and  Rubens,  the 
Cathedral  wonders  of  England i  the 
Sphinx,  the  Campanile  of  Brunalescbi, 
and  other  monuments,  whose  interest, 
however  powt?rful,  is  ens^hrined  in  local* 
bistoncal,  or  rare  associations  :  they  are 
sublime  generalixations  or  specific  ex- 
emplars, mvaluable,  unique,  and  broadly 
su^estive,  Anoliier  class  of  worki* 
have  on  endearing  individuality.  Wo 
love  them,  as  Desdemona  did  the  M<K>r, 
**^to  lire  with  them;**  and  would  fain 
look  upon  them  in  the  faniiliar  admlra- 
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tion  of  constant  sympatlij:  like  Wordg- 
worth*8  true  woDjaa,  though  of  smrpass- 
jug  ehanoBi  ihcj 

^*  Are  not  too  t>ri|;ht  and  good 
For  Lluiuld  oattire'fl  daily  food/^ 

The  first  order  of  art  i5  rs  a  sacrod  tcm- 
pit*,  into  which  w*^  would  Tcvor^ntly  outer 
in  an  c salted  mood ;  the  other  appeals 
so  directly  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
imagination,  that  out  inatluetive  doBiiie 
is,  to  make  of  its  works  onr  household 
godj9.  Of  thi3  latter  kind  are  the  idoal 
busts  of  *'  Resignation"  and  **  Bpring" ;" 
rife^  the  one  with  womanlj,  and  the 
other  with  m  aide  n  traits.  There  ia  e  up  er- 
induced  upon,  or  mther  intorfused  with 
thet**?,  in  the  first  instance^  an  expres- 
sion of  Bubdiied  happiness,  divine  tnisti 
and  latent  hope — ^  which  is  the  Chris  dan 
itiea  of  resignation — a  holy  conscioug- 
ness  tliat  aU  ts  wellf  a  f' pi  ritual  insight 
which  charms  the  heart  tbat  we  yet  can 
see  has  Iwwed  to  sorriiw ;  and  thisi  feel* 
ing  kindles  featuroj*  in  themselves  so 
pure  and  lovely,  yet  so  human  and 
feminine,  that  consummate  beauty  seems 
to  overflow  wi|h  tlie  sentiment  of  the 
patriaroh — "it  is  good  fijr  me  that  I 
mxB  t>een  afflicted.*'  •' Spring,**  on 
the  other  hrmd,  is  the  sweetest  type 
tif  maidf*nhood;  the  gentle  swell  of 
the  child- like  bosom,  the  delicate, 
fresh  lips  parted,  as  if  about  to  utter 
some  accent  of  love  and  promise,  the 
girlish  head  rounded  with  a  grace,  half 
0f  sprightliness,  and  half  of  expanding 
nature,  and  the  wreatli  uf  grass,  not 
ripe  and  fulh  but  at  the  moment  when 
the  blade  is  about  to  merge  into  a  head 
— all  this  embodies  the  language  of  that 
mysterious  and  ©ncbantiiig  season  when 
the  embryo  forces  of  earth  and  air  stir 
with  the  bursting  life  of  rejuvenated 
elements-  The  only  oiample  of  an  en- 
tire figure  yet  modeled  by  Palmer,  is 
the  *^  Indian  Girl."  The  defigw  is 
equally  felicitous  for  simplicity  and  in- 
vention. An  aboriginal  maiden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  wandering  in  the  forest  in 
search  of  stray  feathers  to  decorate 
her  pereon,  when  she  disco  vera  one 
of  the  little  crosses  placed  hero  and 
there  in  the  wildemcsst  by  the  early 
missionaries,  as  symbols  of  the  faith  to 
wliicb  tbey  endeavored  to  convert  the 
savage  tribes.  As  she  looks  upon  the 
hallowed  emblem,  the  divine  story  of 
Jesus  recurs  to  her  mindi  and  awakens 
emotions  of  awe  and  tenderness;  the 
rehgioua    sentiment    thus   iicoid«ii tally 
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roused,  lures  her  into  a  reverie:  the 
crucifix:  is  held  before  her  downcast  eyes 
in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand ',  in  her 
left,  with  grasp  unnerved  by  tins  tdt- 
str acted  mood,  rest,  rallier  tliau  are 
lield,  the  plumeiS  already  gathered ;  ihe 
unconscious  attitude,  the  fixed  g^ase, 
and  the  musing  air  hetokeu  her  absorhed 
and  pre-occupied  mind ;  the  expresi^iou 
of  the  face  is  pensive  and  thoughtful ; 
the  deckings  of  vanity  are  evidently  for- 
gotten in  the  predominance  of  an  ^*  idea 
dearer  than  f^elf*''  It  is  a  smgle  figure, 
but  it  tell^  a  comprehensive  story-^th© 
dawn  of  Uhristi  unity  upon  fiavagt?  life^ 
the  first  glimmer  of  divine  truth  upon 
an  untamed  and  ignorant,  but  tbort>ugh- 
ly  human  souL  Such  is  the  atlc^mciiJ 
lesson  of  the  i^tutue;  but  attonlioii  is, 
ere  long,  diverted  from  the  myth,  truly 
as  it  is  embodied,  to  the  detjtils  ''f  tho 
execution ;  and,  hert^in,  Palm*^r  s  i^uc- 
ccss  is  not  lef^s  remarkable.  Perbaiis  a 
better  torso  was  never  modeled  in  this 
country — it  is  a  keen  pleasure  to  an 
iutelligent  lover  of  nature  to  tniee  the 
sculp  tor' ft  hand  in  the  truest  tiudulu' 
titms  of  surface,  the  most  correct  and 
mohde  distribution  of  muscle,  and  the 
almost  breathing  convolutions  of  lUo 
form— each  Hne  and  cun^e,  each  inden- 
tation and  swell  bus  the  chaste  expres- 
siveness of  nature.  An  eye  of  fiingular 
correctoess,  and  a  touch  of  rare  facility 
and  temper^  could  alone  have  rt- pro- 
duced— not  merely  the  form  of  humani- 
ty, but— what  a  gennir^e  artist  will 
uuderstaud — the  humanity  of  form.  It 
13  needless  to  say,  tbat  a  result  like  tit  is 
could  never  have  been  attained,  escept 
by  the  aid  of  careful  studies  from  life ; 
and  the  artist  may  count  it  among 
his  other  fortunate  or,  we  prefer  to  say, 
providential  advantages,  that,  in  this 
country,  he  was  enabled  to  profit  by  a 
living  model  of  such  admirable  pn?>por- 
tions.  In  the  face  be  has  carefully  fal- 
lowed the  ahfjriginal  type ;  it  is  Indian 
in  feature  and  genus — but,  in  accordance 
witli  his  invariable  principle,  the  detiwla 
are  refined  upon,  so  as  to  combine  truth 
to  the  general  facts  with  an  artistic  aijd 
consistent  idealization.  The  back  of 
this  statue,  alone,  is  a  charming  pIuiIt, 
au&tomicidly  and  artistically ;  the  ri^j^lii 
arm,  so  abstractedly  pendent,  ^-^  • — r  , 
fully  wrought,  the  feet,  and  t  i, 

challen  ge  scie  nti  fie  ecrntiny ,  v; .  .  _  . .,  ij  y 
allure  the  worshiper  of  beauty. 

From  this  work  turn  to  one  of  the  nrt- 
ijit*s  ivortmit-btiBts — of  which  th^m  am 
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ifiTcral  Id  mi  adjobiag  nmm — thut,  fur 
m8t:ui&c*f  of  Kro^tiis  Carukig.  Instantl/ 
ihero  ia  a  poaitire  revelntion  of  charac- 
ter \  tha  wowt  alive  with  practical  en- 
ergy ;  the  mouth,  remarkahly  beautifiiJ 
in  it&c^If,  esipresBea  cle^y  beoigQity  and 
firiimess,  eiqoisitely  blended ;  how  liu- 
commau  the  degree  and  precisian  of  ex-- 
pres^^ireness  in  the  eye,  peculmrly  natu- 
ral, from  the  shadow  cast  by  tije  lid — 
twice  the  sbe  of  nature — ^bat  in  marble, 
giving  the  effect  of  the  abseDtlashL's  by  ^ 
itinilar  amoimt  of  sbadow  ;  the  fiai:5h  in 
8o  eiactly  Uke  a  fleshy  surface,  that  the 
hard  fttouo  loses  its  apparent  denj?ity 
and  glint ;  it  not  otily  bus  the  flexible 
appearance  of  life,  bat  that  of  the  skin 
oi  a  man  of  sixty.  In  e4ich  product  of 
hU  chii^el  around  us,  somewhat  of  tbc^ 
merits  is  diacomable;  here  is  a  boy*s 
fo4»t  which  looks  warm  with  life,  so  vital 
is  its  shape  and  guiface;  there  is  a 
mortuary  tablet — merely  a  sad  face* 
but  tbo  very  folds  of  the  cap  are  do- 
(|Ucmt  of  death. 

It  is  this  absolute  fidelity  to  tba 
^s^i  tiiitil  in  nature,  combined  with  a 
pei^aliiir  feeling  for  beauty  In  her  ah* 
solute  relationa,  that  givos  to  Falmer^s 
oxecutiTe  dull  a  meaning  and  a  ralue 
of  ItA  own.  He  not  only  bos  the  lan- 
guage of  art,  but  somethin^;^  always 
genuine  to  say  in  tlmt  divine  vo- 
cabulary. In  conversation,  I  elicited 
a  few  of  the  elements  of  the  faith  that 
Is  in  bimt  enough  to  confirm  the  infer^ 
enee  unavoidable  from  his  works — that 
no  lucky  accident  usbercd  him  on  the 
way  of  progressive  excellence,  but  the 
ftutMul  exerdso  of  his  intelligence, 
inspired  by  an  inatiuctivfi  love  of 
beauty.     In  the  fir^t  place,  he  ta  re- 

EeUad  by  the  mannerism  etigondered 
y  too  gregarious  a  life  among  the  vo- 
taiieii  of  art;  ho  is  wiiscdy  jealous  of 
academic  conventionality;  be  believes 
the  aim  and  origin  of  art  to  be,  in  the  last 
analysis,  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
mainly  sought  in  tlie  individual  study 
of  nature,  and  iuterpretatiou  of  her  prin- 
ciples ;  ho  relies  more  upon  iinbampered 
obi^enration  and  earnest  feeling,  more 
upon  eonscionsnesSf  than  prescription* 
Ho  asserts  what  is  apparently  para- 
doiicali  but  literally  true ;  that,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  likenei^s,  we  must 
deYialii  (mm  nature.  Ho  repudin^ei 
absolute  imiUtionf  and  recogniaea  in 
art  the  truth,  that  it  is  not  her  function 
lo  cci^^  but  to  7€pre$inU  And  in  order  to 
do  tliisi  ffffcU^  Dot  literal  imitation,  mosl 


be  the   aim.     In  tb«  iusUino^  B^^M^ 

n^ferred  to*  for  example,  it  is  rtfouisite 
to  make  the  eye-lad,  in  marble,  larger 
than  in  life,  in  order  to  make  up  for  tb^ 
absence  of  the  la&hes,  which  cannot  bi> 
repreiented  otherwise ;  and  so  in  regard 
to  the  bair"its  texture  cannot  be  imi- 
tated in  stone*  but  the  effect  of  it,  and 
an  appropriate  arrangement,  will  secure 
the  desired  result.  To  carry  out  what 
nature  bints,  to  give  ber  obvious  inten- 
tiim  by  e^i^dng  tlio  best  characteristio 
expression,  the  better  moments^  the 
eoulful  mood — what  the  individual  face 
indicates,  but  mrely  expresses — ^is  his 
great  object.  And  is  not  this,  m  point 
uf  fact,  the  true  inteq>retatiou  ti»at  art 
owe  si  to  nature  ?  Is  not  the  soft  light 
in  tixe  eye,  the  dimple  born  of  sympa- 
thetic i^miles,  the  eipondlDg  nostnl 
under  noble  excitement,  the  kindling 
look,  the  heart- bom  glow — what  we 
really  see,  recall,  cherish ,  and  so  iden- 
tify with  those  we  lore,  that  the  bust 
or  picture,  that  conveys  none  of  these 
attributes  of  the  Si>ul's  proper  individu- 
ality, is  to  us  but  a  meaniuglei%s  effigy  ? 
There  is  a  little  wooden  house,  almost 
lost  to  view  amid  its  more  ostentatious 
neighbors,  in  tt^te  handsome  avenue  at 
Utica,  called  Genesee  street,  which  was 
built,  a  few  years  ago^by  Erastus  Palmier, 
a  thrifty  young  carpenter.  When  ho  put 
the  last  toucbep  to  hi.^  modest  but  cum- 
fortable  domicllo — tbo  work  of  his  own 
bands,  and  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient 
industry— be  doubtless  felt  a  glow  of 
honest  pride^  and  a  conscbosuess  of 
material  Bdvanocmeut,  so  ofttn  the  re- 
ward of  the  American  mechanic,  and 
uatiaUy  better  earned,  and  niDre  Worthily 
enjoyed,  than  by  any  other  class  of  our 
people.  In  the  basement  of  this  hum^ 
hie  dwelling,  and  during  the  intervals  of 
his  regular  toll  aa  a  joiner.  Palmer,  in- 
cited by  the  sight  of  a  cameo  portrait 
ho  saw,  and  prompted  by  a  constructive 
talents  already  cxJnbited  by  ineenloua 
carvings  on  wood,  essayed,  with  a  bit 
of  shell  and  a  file,  to  ej[ecute  a  similar 
bead  of  liis  wife  ;  never  having  witnessed 
the  delicate  process,  his  work  was  pure- 
ly expenmental,  yet  be  undertook  it 
with  lingular  sest^  tbougb  with  many 
misgivings.  Am  he  wrought  at  this*  in 
a  double  f*enae,  real  labor  of  love,  and 
subsequently  contemplated  the  result, 
the  impulse  to  a  higher  sphere  than  bad 
yet  occupied  his  mind  began  to  stir 
within  him ;  but  his  abili^  was  not  leas 
marked  than   the  eelf-dtstrust    which 
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ustially  aectwi^ tanks  genuine moritT  and 
be  l(iiigc!d  t(^  te^t  ]il«  {iiptitiulo  for  «u<^h 
work  by  the  judg^ient  at  on^  of  taste, 
knowledge,  OJitl  oxperienee.  Fortunate- 
ly, in  his  immediiitt?  iipigbborliood  re- 
sided t%  gpntletiiiiii — one*  of  those  rtvre 
exceptions  to  the  mere  utiiitrvrhm  chti- 
rut'ter  of  our  proft'ssimml  men — who 
lovcid  nrt  for  it^  owii  »fike,  was  familiar 
with  its  history  and  memosahle  trophiejt, 
and  honored  it  an  i\  ciircer  with  the  true 
enthnsrism  of  a  ilLsciplo  of  the  beautiful. 
To  him  Palmer  determined  to  Kuhrait 
bis  cameo  :  it  wi»^  n  momentous  inter- 
view for  the  rieophy  tt> ;  hif^  aspirations 
might  be  checked  by  indifference ;  his 
con^otousno-Hrt  of  a  vocation  for  art  set 
forever  a^ide,  if  unrecognized  by  one  he 
belioYed  could  speak  on  the  ifubject 
with  authority.  *'  I  was  sitting  in  my 
office,"  say3  this  gf5ntloman,  **  one  sum- 
mer afternoon,  when  there  entered  a 
taiJ  rrnin,  whom  I  rfjiiae inhered  as  on 
honest  ioid  industnous  mechanic  of  tho 
town  ;  his  dn'jss  betokened  hb  occupa- 
tion, hi»  manner  was  una^s^^mning,  atid 
his  eipre»«ion  somewhat  aiiicious.  Ho 
told  mo  he  hud  undertftood  I  w^i^  ac- 
quainted with  *  such  things,*  <lifltdently 
exhibiting  hia  cameo,  and  desired  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  lliia.  I  took  it 
from  his  hand»  turned  it  to  the  Light, 
and  carefully  exnmlned  thn  otitline  and 
finish :  httlu  did  I  then  realisse  the  ear- 
neat  feelings  which  ogitnted  this  new 
epedcs  (if  client;  my  surprisie  and  de- 
light were  tmmedinte.  *  Tlus,*  said  I, 
*  ia  heauHful ;  you  have  extraordinary 
talent/  Ilearing  no  twspontie,  I  looked 
from  tho  exf|uisite  medallion  to  the  iwt- 
ijst's  face,  and  saw  tho  tears  of  gratified 
sympathy  in  his  eyea.*' 

Tbenc**forth  this  noble  lover  of  geniua 
became  the  warm  friend  of  the  future 
sculptor  ;  the  luttcr*s  next  ctibrt  wfts  a 
hkenes>^t  io  the  same  style,  of  one  who 
had  so  setu^onably  en  con  raged  him  ;  and 
this  served  to  mdce  his  i^kill  public. 
For  tw<i  years  he  wos  constantly  and 
profitably  engaged  in  a  department  of 
art  in  which  successful  portraiture  is 
scarce,  I  have  t<een  many  of  the  best 
originals  and  plaster  copir!*  of  nearly 
oli  of  these  heads,  and  for  fidelity  of  re- 
i^mblance,  nicety  of  execution,  and 
picturesque  arrangement,  they  are  tho 
moat  ^leasi^ng  specimens  imaginable  of 
ouo  ot  the  most  difficult  and  beautiful 
spheres  of  artbtic  labor.  Some  of  them 
are  perfect  gems,  and  far  more  satinfac- 
tory  than  mojit  of  tho  c^uieo  portraits 


for  which  travelers  pay  such  exorbitaiit 
prices  at  Rome.  The  cutting  is  bold, 
distinct,  LinevRsive;  a  masterly  alt  h 
evident  at  a  glance,  and  it  seems  mar-* 
veliius  that  a  hand,  preinon^lj  hahitu- 
ated  to  the  coarser  efforts  of  tl^^  j<  oner, 
eould,  in  so  bnef  a  space,  acquire  facili- 
ty in  our  most  delicate  workmanship. 
From  shell-cutting  to  b^wso -relievo  in 
clay  is  a  natural  transition;  but  die 
consistent  aeal  of  Palmer  might  bavo 
long  confined  him  to  the  limited  range 
of  his  earliest  succesf^*  had  not  the  dV 
tuiU  of  the  work  seriously  affected  hi« 
eyes.  After  a  somewhat  nnpn:isperoiis 
H^ojoiirn  in  New  York,  he  re* turned  to 
Utica,  with  Ids  sight  much  weak  cued, 
and  his  spirits  depressed,  froitj  a  cottvic- 
tion  that  this  infrrraity  would  coeiptd 
him  to  abandon  the  new  and  elevated 
life  of  art  for  his  old  meehafiical  em- 
ployment, as  the  only  avaiiable  moans 
to  support  his  family.  On  this  occasion 
he  had  reeouri^o  to  tho  ^ame  loyidfrieod 
who  first  urged  him  on  the  ear^^er  he 
loved,  and  he  proved  again  a  faithful 
counselor- — citing  the  remark  *>f  an  oi- 
perienced  artist,  to  whom  he  stated  the 
c«s*e:  "This  i^  providential;  he  will 
novt  model  in  clay,  and  achie-ve  won- 
ders."' And  so  it  proved.  With  the 
*♦  Infant  Ceres,*'  he  fairly  began  the 
pursuit  of  a  sculptor,  uufl  with  it,  a 
methodical  course  of  »elf- education. 
Having  l>een  at  school  but  ^ix  months 
in  hii*  life,  ho  began,  with  hL*  itt- 
telligenee  quickened  in  every  direction 
by  tJje  association,'^  of  his  present  em- 
ployment, keenly  to  feel  tli©  want  of 
early  advantages  ;  and.  with  charactcm- 
tic  t'nergy,  to  atone  for  the  di^licieficyj 
by  every  means  in  his  powiir.  His  even 
ings  were  devoted  to  study  *  he  profit 
by  the  coimsel  and  the  discotir*©  of 
eminent  men,  who  interested  the^tnsplv^^| 
in  his  welfare ;  and  for  many  hour^^  f  1;  li  1  •. , 
Ids  wife  read  aloud  to  him  tlio  best 
English  authors.  It  is  roan^elous  bo 
hiyalty  to  one  source  of  tnith  op 
avenues  to  all  others ;  how  eamestiieei 
in  a  single  uim  intensiiSes  and  widens 
the  general  intelligence ;  and  bj  our 
artist  has  progressed  in  his  special  o|^c^- 
palion,  his  ideas  on  id  I  suojectii  hav 
multiplied,  hia  knowledge  of  beaut 
under  all  forms  has  deepened,  his  vocabi^ 
laryi  faculty  of  ncquif»ition»  and  whola 
mentnland  moral  discipline  have  st^a4^ 
ly  advanced. 

In  one  of  thoic  rural  homestiMids* 
which  proved  the  fruitful  nur!*ery  of 
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our  first  r&cc  of  patriots,  where  neither 
laxttry  eDervate:*,  uor  wsmt  liar£sssea» 
with  tirituri'  oroundt  faith  within,  ^id 
honest  t<>U  the  oiily  condition  of  tin- 
aoibitious  prosperity.  Palmer  £rM  saw 
the  light,  Tbe  farm-houae  gtood  in  the 
midjst  of  ftn  orchfird*  with  a  brook  in 
the  rear  and  meadowy  id  front ;  within 
the  fertile  borders  of  Onondaga  cauritj, 
about  Msm  mibs  frvfin  Byracu:^.  It 
was  aurrounded  by  woiuls;  und  tho 
mstic  hojhood  of  the  future  artist  was 
familiar,  at  home  and  under  the  adjueeni 
roof*  of  both  hia  grand-parents,  with 
remini?cenceif  of  wolves  mid  panthers 
that  him^  around  the  new  settlc'mimt. 
On  the  broad  clearing  upon  which  hist 
eyes  opened,  however*  rosy  applea  and 
nmaet  pear^i  waring  gr^n^  and  a  tnll 
butternut  tree  gave?  assurance  of  peace 
and  plenty,  and  ttie  local  features  of 
the  domain  hare  sinco  undergone  little 
ohange.  A  rib  of  pork,  suspended  by  a 
«ord  to  roast  before  the  hickojy  tir^. 
wa3  the  usual  signal  of  a  good  dhmer. 
He  remembers  &  famous  wheat  crop, 
and  the  huge  atmw  rick,  that  he  and 
his  brother  carefully  excavated  into  n 
symmrtrieal  domoi  where  their  childish 
tri^a^^uroi*  were  secreted,  and  Uiey  play<Hl 
hermitg — finding  the  improtup  tii  th  Eilc'hed 
cottage,  in  iammer^  a  cool  retreat,  and 
in  winter  a  warm  domic ik>.  His  fir^t 
adventurer  was  to  catch  a  woodpeek*^r 
asleep  on  a  Ttd\  in  the  hush  of  early 
morning ;  and  hii*  firtt  grief  to  see  its 
head  chopped  oflC  One  day  ho  came 
home,  iu  a  flu$h  of  Joyful  eieitoment» 
w  ith  a  i  ri?  autif  ul  uni  umnal  oak  -  leaf.  Tb  e 
pleosuru  it  gave  was  the  daivn  of  that 
kive  of  beauty  and  delight  in  natural 
forms^  that  prophecies  the  instinct  for 
art;  and,  inspired  by  thi^  feeling,  ho 
carved  its  ouOino  and  veins  on  a  bit  of 
wood  with  great  exactitude.  The  anee- 
doto  is  as  Significant  as  Audubon*^  rnp- 
tur©  over  the  bird's  nest  he  found  when 
a  child,  amid  the  grass,  and  rudely 
copied  from  memory.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  his  birth-place  is  n&sodated 
with  one  of  those  domestio  tragf^dieet 
which  become  local  tradition Sh,  and  are 
oflen  embodied  by  poetry  and  romance. 
Near  by  lived  a  fair  lunatic*  whose 
harmless  life  and  melancholy  fiite  made 
her  a  favorite  gue&t  in  every  dwelfrngi 
Her  loTt'linrsa  won  an  admirer  tw  wart  by 
of  her  aftectioD,  who,  within  a  few 
montiis  of  the  wedding-day*  claudei- 
tinely  tmnsferred  his  plightVd  faltli  ti> 
the  adster  of  bis  betrt^thed;    absenting 


lumself  on  pretence  of  businessT,  he  only 

returned  on  the  appointed  d&y  of  the 
bridal,  and,  without  a  word  of  e:tp!una- 
tion,  married  his  new  love.  The  shock 
benumbed  the  consciousness  of  thi?  pocjr 
victim*  and  she  fell,  in  her  wedding- 
rcibe,  to  the  earth,  insensible,  and 
only  recovered  with  reason  overthrown, 
•*  Craxj  Lucy*'  thenceforth  roomed  from 
ho  use  to  hou«e*  the  welcome  recipient 
of  ahidter  and  food,  coming  and  g^jiug, 
a  privileged  wanderer;  sometimes  seat- 
ed mider  a  tree  patching  gay-colored 
shreil*,  in  faiitB-^^tic  airayi,  on  her  hum- 
ble d  re  SIS,  and  i^ometimcs  combing  her 
luxuriant  tresses — as  if  in  preparation 
for  the  marriage  rite,  H^  gentleness 
and  calamity  gained  far  her  universal 
respect  and  sympathy ;  and  the  rudest 
swain  feared  £o  molest  the  deserted 
bride.  Fifteen  years  after  the  eatas* 
trophe,  one  morning,  she  awoke  in  ber 
right  mind ;  daring  tlio  interval  she  had 
been  unconscious  of  the  ^ght  of  time, 
and  her  first  thought  now  was,  that 
of  tho  day  when  her  intelligence  was 
eclipsed;  she  started  with  angaish  at 
the  sight  of  her  hand,  now  wrinkled  and 
(dd — and  soon  remembered  her  sudden 
iibandoument  nnd  the  treachery  of  tho^e 
phe  loved,  Thero  was,  however,  no 
lapse  of  iiitelluct;  but  the  arrow,  so 
Lmg  blunted  by  delusioni  was  now 
barbed  ;  she  lingered  tranquilly  awhile, 
and  then  passed  away. 

In  ihc  freshness  of  his  youth  Palmer 
left  these  scenes,  according  to  the  preva- 
lent impulse  of  the  country,  to  exercise 
has  mechanical  skill  more  profitably  at  a 
distance  from  home.  He  had  always 
liandled  tools  with  facility,  and  excelled 
as  a  carpenter^  When  nine  years  old, 
he  had  made  a  iittle  iaw-mit],  wliieb 
was  the  wonder  of  the  village ;  at  twelve, 
he  had  no  superior  in  the  vicinity,  as  a 
constructor  of  window-sashes,  and  many 
a  wooden  horse  of  his  juvenile  manufac^ 
ture  eictted  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
rades, and  became  the  ornament  of  their 
shelves.  When  gevonteen,  he  left  the 
beautiful  ogrlcultund  district,  in  compa- 
ny with  two  young  men,  to  visit  the  far 
west,  as  the  limits  of  his  native  itate 
wcro  then  deemed.  The  journey  was 
to  be  p^iformed  on  foot,  but  his  com- 
panions, ere  long,  manifested  a  want  of 
independencet  sadly  at  variance  with 
the  extravagant  hopes  they  cherished. 
Altbotigh  residvi^,  as  they  declared,  to 
retuni  in  their  carriages,  they  yet  pm- 
poaed  to  save  the  small  sum  apprtipri^ 
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ated  ti>  thi^  twpc  uses  of  tlio  uifi«5!i,  bjr 
nskmg  for  lotlgiiig  ♦lu^i  food  an  Uk^  wixj* 
Palmer,  whusio  matiliu«*sa  rLnoUed  at 
tMs  want  of  (self-respectj  uould  nut  iW' 
Ueva  tlicDi  m  eimji?^t,  until,  tnx  the 
second  ih.Mjn  of  t}mv  [ulgrijuiiget  one 
actually  deiminded  rt^freshmeiit  at  a 
wayside  faj'ni.  He  tlieu  expressed  Lis 
opinion  of  this  n^edleaa  siicnfice  of  solf- 
reapeet,  and  bastfued  oriwitrd  alone. 

At  nightfiill  he  realized  tbe  truth  of 
the  hcjmely  prov<?rb,  that  **  HeaTen  al- 
ways helps  those  who  hi/lp  tboinselvcs.'' 
Aihamed  of  such  spiritless  fiieiidi*  at 
the  very  out-set  of  Jife^a  struggle,  he 
trudgotl  rapidly  a^jiy  from  them,  aad 
at  evening  reached  o.  Iittlo  hin^  where  he 
called  for  hitj  supper.  A  J  he  sat  by  the 
Ere,  another  traveler  entered — a  hide 
old  farmer — who,  having  refreshed  hijn- 
i«elf,  bcgnn  a  conversation  with  the 
youth  I  aud,  learning  hia  deetinadon, 
urged  him  to  accept  rt  seat  in  hiii  wagou, 
as  their  roads  were  the  same.  This  tn- 
v^ident  made  a  great  impression  upoti 
the  young  adventurer,  ntid  he  regarded 
it  as  providential.  The  rest  of  the  long 
journey  to  Dunkirk  was  performed  with- 
out fatigue,  and  in  comfort. 

In  the  steady  pur^nit  of  his  calltng:^ 
he  remained  there  more  than  six  years, 
always  in  receipt  of  good  wages^ 
mid  then  established  himself  nearer 
home,  at  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  now 
on  the  track  of  the  Central  RaU-road, 
There  he  also  found  constant  and  lucra- 
tivo  employment,  some  of  the  substan- 
tial results  of  which  are  yet  visible^ 
which  Ue  ha*  the  honest  pride  to  desi^* 
tiate  as  landmarks  of  a  career  wherem 
the  skillful  mechanic  ro^e  to  the  consum- 
mate artist.  Ability  in  tlie  former  vo- 
cation has  been  a  corist/mt  benefit.  He 
reoently  iu vented  a  measure,  that  facili* 
tates,  groatlj,  the  puiiK>ses  of  bis  art, 
imd  refused  to  secure  a  patent,  that  the 
instrument  might  bo  freely  used  by  ait- 
ists.  In  thia  village  he  partook  of  the 
hearty  reereations  of  Dutch  postimOt 
and  attended  many  a  '*fuddle»'*  such  as 
coioniid  amioUsts  have  recorded,  and 
Irving  1ms  snatched  from  oblivion  in 
bia  Knickerbocker  Legends*  A  board 
laid  across  an  empty  barrel,  to  bold  the 
fiddler's  legs,  and  thus  economize  room 
for  the  dancers,  served  m  an  orchestra, 
**  Lend  out  your  heifer*'  was  the  Dutch 
i^tgnal  for  a  rnslio  donee  ;  and  many  a 
buxom  lass  kept  up  the  sport  from  san- 


set  to  dawn,  without  a  sign  of  weariness* 
Here  Palmer  married  a  farmer's  daugh* 
ler,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Utica 
where  he  was  specially  ocenpied  in  tbel 
more  artistic  labors  of  his  tnuie,  and  I  ' 
^Tv ices  were  in  constant  dem&nd,  wht 
an  original  stove-ptittern,  or  an  elaboimt 
stair- c»ae  was  required.     The  mannfl 
in  which  he  emerged  from  this  ^ phen 
to  that  of  pure  art,  has  beeii  alroat1| 
traced;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tlio 
wliile  the  eame  habits  of  application  an^ 
mtegfity  have  marked  hia  subsequent 
life,  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  worked 
has  never  ceased    to  hft    as   true    to 
modesty  as  to  uspiratiou.     He   couM 
aflbrd  to  remain  .  silent  when  a  comply 
cent  foreign  amateur,  visiting  his  stLidlu, 
called  his  noblest  efforts  *'  pretty,'*  and 
took  it  for  granted  he  had  never  heard  of 
Canova*    *"  He  has  never  been  abroad,** 
remarked  a  gentleman  at  Florence  to 
Powers,  when  showing  him  a  daguecreo- 
type  of  one  of  Palmer'ia  works,      **  H# 
never  need  to  oome»"  replied  the  aiiisL 
So  profound,  indeed^  is  his  sense  of  thi& 
Ideal,  that  the  remarkable  euccoss 
ready  obtained,  instead  of  cansing  eh 
tion,  hi^  but  awakened  more  thorouglilj 
bis  ortiftic  conseiencc.  He  feels  like  onC 
to  whom,  by  virtue  of  certain  efidow* 
ments,  has  been  intrusteda  great  mis sdon 
he  is  oppressed  with  a  consciousness  i>f 
the  BpirituaJ  authority  of  turt ;  mid  whil 
this  faith  acts  as  a  high  inspiration,  it  olsn 
creates  a  feeUng  of  rosponiibility^ — an 
earnest  desire  to  be  true  to  exalted 
quirements.     This  is  the  test  of 
artist,  in  tlie  legitimate  meaning  of  th«l 
term.     It  is  tlie  view  always  cherish^ I 
by  tboac  whoso  skill  and  purpose  tran^'f 
scend  the  niechanical  and  the  inutaliTe 
It  is  the  best  pledge  of   progressive 
achievement,  the  sanction  that  dis&- 
gnishes  genius  from  talent.     It  ijoliit^ 
the  mind  wherein  it  lives  from       '_ 
praise  and  mercenary  ends ;  it  eng^^ 
ders  a  self-imposed  criticism,  moro  s 
vero  than  any  public  ordeal ;  it  oons 
crates  the  soul  to  the  worship  of  bean^J 
as  the  manifestation  of  tnith;  it  impMoi 
an  inward  thirst,  which  fame  cauno 
slake,  and  a  calling,  too  high  to 
diverted  by  any  material  eomp en sation  5 
and  it  is  because  we  have  tound  thla 
spirit  in  a  native,  self-taught  sculptor, 
that  we   have   endeavored  thus,   with 
sympathetio  greeting,  to  bid  him  ^d 
speed  I 
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A  TALK    ABOUT    POPULAE   SOKOS. 

*  N^titiitn*  ►    r '- ►  I  .    I    11  ,|^.^,^  beoomo  *uch,  which  reata  not  ou  what  iji  most  u&It^ii^ 

tf  hluuAii,  .  '^'tatA  of  ^^aptes  ftnd  tlieir  lenden,  when  both  ngiipe  in  OfiA 

cMta.  *  *  1 .  ■  -.hi  \m}  ^mtk  tfajthttiff,  tuuet  pai«ttit»  4111  cprrpee;  to  whiuh  1^ 

**  Mnlion*  atiJ  mvatit,  hy  ftoa  and  Und  at  war 
With  old  p»L(je  ictilfl}^/' — WoKi^aiViiRTii, 
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THIS  U  UflUAlly  a  briUiaiiC  and  n  tak- 
ing magii;cine  iLeiiief  and  insny  bril- 
li&nt  papers  are  writieii  upim  it^  Otit 
litre,  we  da  not  meaii  to  sparkle  at  all ; 
intc^niiing  mi.'r&lv  to  discuss  the  maltor 
in  a  pbilos<:>i:*liic  aiid  pcrliapH  rait^bUjjg 
mimaur,  withoi»t  ^  vlng  way  to  the  tt^nipt- 
atiuDs  which  Jat*  alung  t!io  path  of  auch 
a  flowery  tlj*quititioii,  Itide^d,  out  pe- 
culiar iiJeaii  un  tlw  isiibjoct  wiH  aot  al- 
luw  us  to  do  otlitrwi^e ;  for  the  popalar 
sOBgs  wo  mean  ilo  not  lie  Vfry  much 
among  the  loftj  Pindarics,  or  the  more 
pollabed  fragments  of  lyric  v^t^e.  Fop  u  > 
W  aoDgSf  ftnd  Hi  at  high  styk  of  poetry, 
ar©  two  TCry  different  thincs— euch  as 
ibf^y  hare  tJeen  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time;  and  Hw  digmty  aod  intiuenee 
of  Iho  fonDcr,  which  were  never  greater 
tlian  ia  the  old  states  of  Greece,  thcLr 
islcA  and  (^^loQies,  seem  to  ub  to  have 
only  diuiiimhed  ia  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, and  to  be  just  now  le^d  thau 
f'ver  tliey  were*  The  older  the  world 
ha*  gixtvm,  in  fact,  and  tbo  more  it  ha.^ 
iai proved  itself  in  general — we  refer,  of 
C^unsct  to  those  nations,  the  history  and 
literature  of  which  are  most  famiUar 
with  our  ideas— the  more  it  has  ap- 
peared to  forget  tlie  old  po«tio  foelings 
of  tho  people*  The  older  generations 
had  ten  times  tlie  Kpiritnality  timt  be- 
longs to  the  world  at  present ;  a  curi- 
ous thing  to  say,  btita  trne  one*  The 
reason  ia,  the  world  has  grown  wi»er 
than  it  was.  It  has  le.*d  i>f  th©  igno- 
rance, idleness,  atid  Auperslitiou,  in  which 
Uie  loeu  of  thoee  by-gi>ne  daya  fi.'lt 
their  thoughts  grow  iuta  fear,  and  won* 
di^r,  and  wot^ip — that  u  to  say,  into 
tlie  way*  of  ter^rh  and  song.  The 
spirituality  of  tho  woritl*  at  present— 
ri'ligion  apart — i^  confined  to  those 
eliqucs  of  theorists  who  seek  solutions 
of  thti  eternal  enigsniit  and  otliers  of  tlie 
|wetio  school,  who  hear  hannoniea.  and 
dajsp  the  mountatn  in  the  mind's  em- 
hruco.  But  we  have  an  idea  that  much 
of  ila*  modem  rapture,  which  apiritual- 
kei  nature  in  a  jityle  unknown  to  the 
preceding  agei*  of  poetry,  is  a  mere  Jar- 
goo,  imitated  fjom  Worti* worthy  Shelley, 
Vou  VII,— 2(j 


and  tlje  more  genuine  thinkers.  Deep 
tliought  and  j^oetic  feeling  were  more 
equally  shared  by  all  cWsea  formerly, 
and  the  aggregate  of  thesa  wa^  then 
much  greater  than  it  is  now.  Our  ^pir- 
ttuol  poet^  are  apt  to  follow  a  spiritual 
fofon  dtparler^  diough  tJie  great  majori- 
ty of  them  may  have  no  more  ipintuali- 
ty  than  any  of  the  re^t  of  lis,  reader. 
For  the  rt^ist,  we  would  ask  :  Is  there 
one  of  tlie  present  age,  in  town  or  coun- 
try, afraid  of  a  ghoi^t?  Not  one,  in- 
deed; and  the  smallest  laddie  in  th« 
Mihool  will  take  a  vl^iy  at  you^  if  you 
talk  to  him  of  fairies  or  gt>blins.  Ab, 
we  mu^  quote  softly  to  our».elv«*s,  once 
more  (what  the  reader  may  s^kip^  if  he 
pleases),  the  somewhat  hackneyed  lines 
uf  Schiller*Coleridge : — 

"The  intfUigible  fomx^  nf  nnelcbt  poe|s» 
The  fair  hatnaultie*  <*f  lild  reliirioa, 
Tlie  pciwer,  I  be  bennly,  ai>d  ilu5  majeal  j, 
That  haU  their  UauDt«  in  dale  or  pjiiy  moiu^ 

La]a, 
By  forisi,  or  slow  tiream  or  pearly  ipriagt 
O  r  cb  Bwmi,  or  walcry  dcpthi— -all  tbo^e  ha¥» 

vaniftbed. 
And  live  ao  loa^cv  ia  the  fiillh  of  rooion,'* 

No  doubt,  all  are  gone — either  to  yon 
ttarry  world,  or  the  Kcd  Sea— which 
last,  by  the  by,  will  loon  be  no  place  of 
repose  for  any  qiuetly  disposed  supcr- 
naturaL  after  the  great  railroad  and  ca^ 
nal  of  Sues  ah  all  hare  made  it  a  high- 
way of  tho  world's  intercourse,  and 
reied  its  depths  with  ten  thi»uaand 
keelfi,  paddles,  and  screwa.  The  world, 
w©  n*peat,  ha*  certoinlj  grown  wiaer, 
in  cbemistr>%  and  goea  at  a  far  greater 
rate  per  hour*  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; hut,  in  the  mattc^r  of  that  Sfplritu- 
ality  we  t^peok  of*  as  conriected  with 
the  love  and  enjoyment  of  mnsic,  and 
the  amenities  of  poetry,  it  has  rather 
grown  deficient  than  advanced;  so  lliat 
we  must  look  back  Kuuewhat  for  the 
genuine  popular  Mings  of  out  theme, 
and  the  mfluence  belotiging  to  thetn. 
Such  songs  are,  of  course,  things  which 
are,  or  should  he,  sang  by  the  masse  a 
of  the  people,  which  eipress  ail  tlieir 
sentimeuti  and   feeliugsi   and,   oonfio- 
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^uenUj  rank  high  nmong  their  solaces 
and  i*iij(>ym*;ut^.  In  the  present  Btot© 
of  society  and  liti'Taturt?,  we  do  not  se& 
atijthing  of  the  kiiad  rery  distiuctlj. 

Glaijeing  backward*  daerefore— «nd, 
when  w«  disease  the  gf^aial  subject  of 
poetiy*  we  always  du  glance  backwiu'd 
*— we  pt^rceh^e  that*  iu  those  eimpltT 
ages  when  masic  and  verse  formed 
porta  of  tlic  lawn  ai^d  public  wor^hipt 
the  national  song^  w6ro  nece^ (purity 
popular.  m\d  the  choruses  and  pii*Abiis 
of  Miriam^  Deborah,  David*  and  others 
among  the  Hebrews,  were  also  those  of 
that  pc^opli\  in  war  or  peac*?;*  David^e 
In  Mcmoriam  for  Joimthan  must  Imve 
been  sung  iu  their  hous^eholdB  and  fields, 
and  not  without  teare,  for  many  a  dayi 
while  tlie  verses  of  the  Song  of  Si>lo- 
inon  would  be  among  their  lyric  enjoy- 
ments in  their  mui%t  genial  hours. 

In  the  republic  of  Greece  we  find, 
Btill  tunre  clearly  and  numerously,  the 
general  influence  and  importance  of  thy 
people* 8  songs*  ^Vitbin  their  several 
restiieted  limits,  the  inUabitanta  of  that 
bright  ctinio  of  battle  and  of  song  wert? 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  g<*v- 
(^rnmc^nt  and  religious  services  of  the 
Btate^  and  the  number  of  their  gamea 
and  festivals,  celebrated  witli  itl)  the 
grace  and  pomp  of  mu!*ic,  made  them 
familiar  with  the  efforts  of  their  poet.* — 
makers  of  the  airs  and  choruses  of  their 
eonntry.  For  this  reason*  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  those  little  ntutt^s,  pojmlar  songs 
and  tlio  poetry  of  the  nation  were  the 
same.  Homer  was  a  singer  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  bis  themes  were  pucb  as,  in  nil 
ages,  are  the  surest  to  win  their  efir*? 
and  i^ympathies — ^tbosB  of  adventure  by 
sea  liTid  land,  waT»  and  the  great  pitched 
b attic !i ;  and  after  bim  camo  the  Cyello 
2>oets,  who  still  harped  on  tlm  subjects 
of  tbejr  great  precursor— tbe  siege  of 
Troy,  and  all  the  achievement  and  ray- 
thology  that  belong  to  it — and  who  g^jt 
their  name  from  the  habit  of  iilvs"ays 
writing  and  singing  **ahout  it  and  about 
itt"  in  a  circle^  as  it  were,  with  tbeir 
Tbebaids,  Epigoniadst  Cyprias,  Little 
Tliadi*,  Noslis»  and  i^o  forth.  And  then, 
when  the  voices  of  poetry  were  more 
variously  beard  among  the  Hellenic 
ratsi-K — ^the  people  still  understood  and 
appreciated  them  j  the  Elegiegs,  Iambi cs, 
Strophes,  Epodes,  Homes,  Threnodie?^ 
Mimesi  wSymposiacs,  Scolia,  Erotics.  Hy- 
menerds,  Epmicia,  the  Goat  songs,  tlie 
jolly  Dithjrambs,  and  clear  Paeans,  and 
thiit  grand  unapcstie  miUtury  march,  on 


tJ»e  flutes,  to  which  the  calm  Spartim  litie 
stepped  into  action— the  mt}g**(  Castor, 
the  Dorian  demig^jd — idl  tbesct  we  Fay* 
the  people  knew  as  well  a»  lb**  poeta 
and  polemarchs  themselves;  and  tJa© 
flute  or  harp  airs,  in  tht»  gay,  satiric 
songs  of  Simon  ides,  Arion*  Tyrtwuj, 
Alcmus  and  tho  rest,  were  as  jiopular 
^n  their  respective  states,  at  leaj^t — 
nn  tho^e  of  Robert  Burns  among  his 
countrymen  of  Bcotlnnd,  Even  the 
f?li!trtans,  who  have  had  snch  a  name  for 
black  btoih  and  general  austf>rity,  wero 
so  addicted  to  tunes  and  ehoru^e^?,  that 
when,  in  the  Messenian  war,  I  bey  asked 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
latter  people  (who  never  could  r»?t«ist  a 
joke,  and  whofcc  jest  on  the  imdl^erry 
face  of  8y lla  coj^t  them  so  detix)  sent 
ihem  a  dinger  with  his  pkurmtruc,  tbo&e 
irimple  Dorians  made  much  of  him,  and 
in  the  end  j*aid  he  was  a,s  gciwid  U*  them 
iw  a  regiment  of  hoplUat — be  rouse^d 
them  all  up  with  his  music  so  spiritedly* 
That  was,  indeed,  ttie  finest  a^c  of 
poetry — an  age  in  which  the  old  tetra- 
ehord  of  Homer  became  the  fieveu- 
chordcd  lyre  of  Terpander;  poetry 
meajd  souTCtbing  then.  It  wa^  ♦■^a  true 
thing" — to  use  the  words  of  poor  Au- 
drey, in  As  You  Likti  It— and,  either  in 
tlie  Dorian,  Phrygian,  or  Lydian  styk^of 
harmony,  moduhttcd  the  war  and  wor- 
ship, the  labor  and  joyous  leisure  of  the 
wliole  community.  But  in  pri>ce^s  of 
lime  a  distinction  grew  np,  and  the  songi 
of  tho  people  became  different  from  the 
metres  of  the  poet#;  though  their  social 
and  poHtieal  education  still  left  them 
fidly  competent  to  appreciate  the  best 
thinga  brii light  out  in  the  modes  of  their 
lyiic  bards,  and  to  modulato  in  their 
homes  and  workshops  the  melodies  tiiat 
might  particularly  strike  their  fancies, 
Tlie  track  of  those  bards  is.  as  every- 
body knows,  a  bright  and  eia.s?.ic  one ; 
but  it  would  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
ramtde  into  tho  mote  uncertain  ways 
leading  us  ainong  the  people's  own  atrs 
and  chorufje^,  seehtg  that  everything 
coming  from  that  genuine  sourc*  has  a 
raciness  and  originality  which  seldom 
or  never  belong  to  the  more  digniiied 
order  of  poetic  expression.  It  is  lo  Ije 
regretted,  however,  that  the  latter  are 
so  fragmentary  and  so  few.  The  pe^jpk, 
as  we  have  said,  were  capable  of  otyoy* 
ing  much  of  the  higher  order  of  po<*iry, 
and  there  were  among  the  sympo^iac*, 
eni grams,  and  scolm  of  tho  weallliici 
cjttwses,  many  melodies  thatimuit*  thi-w- 
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^Ires  popular  with  meohanies«  soldiers, 

and  husbaadmPD.  Enjojing  thetr  chief 
meals,  witii  thanks  to  the  generous  gods, 
the  Greeks  fiat  leisure  I  j  at  table —^ai,  m 
the  manlier  early  times,  before  tiie  P^r- 
fiian  fashions  came  np — wad  were  ac- 
customed  to  eheer  their  banquets  with 
wine-i^tigs  of  various  names,  and, 
among  them,  the  scoliu — verges  hav- 
ing something  of  the  meaning  of  onr 
**8etitimentSf^'  and  these  the  feasters 
ffong  in  suecoi^siou,  e&ch  holdings  dur- 
ing the  isinging  of  his  atanza  (made  ex- 
tempore or  chdsen  &om  aome  poet),  a 
ffprig  of  m jrtle  or  a  ljrt%  which  ho  gave 
In  turn  to  the  man  he  vras  pk'n^ed  to 
knock  down  for  the  nest  son^,  Ono  of 
these  scolia^  m  Athen^ns  teu^  us,  was 
the  famous  song  of  HarTno<]iu5 — **  I  will 
bear  my  srword  in  myrtlys^'—^notht^r* 
the  song  of  Hybrias  of  Crete,  in  which 
a  hnrly  palikar  of  the  old  sttick  says ; 
"My  chief  property  U  a  epear  and  a 
iword  and  my  bod  J  *&  defense,  a  leather- 
covered  buoklor,"  €i  ciJttira.  The«e  and 
others  were  familiar  ft*  household  wonls 
La  the  mouths  of  the  people-^-espi^cially 
"FU  bear  my  sword  in  myrtles" — a 
cherished  nn^lody  for  a^es,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  fitted  by  chmato  and  educa- 
tion to  receive  tht»  finogt  impressions  of 
poetry  and  patriotism. 

But  we  know  little  of  the  more  gejiu- 
ine  order  of  soufjra  they  vocalized  after 
their  own  fashion.  The  Spartan  <fi 
^loi,  after  haviug  taken  part  in  tlie 
graver  music-al  ritos,  were  in  the  habit 
of  "  uj* bending/'  with  great  license 
and  extra vagancct  in  their  hjfporehe- 
maiie  dances  and  choruseSf  where 
aatyrp  capered  and  gesticulated,  old 
men  reeled  about  on  stilts,  and  men  and 
women  aHke  mimicked  and  railed  at 
one  another  and  everytliing  ei*e.  The 
Athenian:^,  in  the  festival s  of  Baeclius, 
enjoyed  thempeke«  in  the  same  loose, 
dithy ram  bic  wnf^  Tn  such  ain  us  q  ment», 
which  were  common  all  over  Gri*eee, 
the  people  would  eihibil  their  genuine 
feelings,  and  chant  their  own  minstrel- 
sy. But  all  thii  old  oomedy  is  lost,  or 
was  never  recorded.  Frngmetits,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  Greek  popuhir  song,  have 
come  down  to  us.  One  of  the  oldett 
of  them  is  a  **  Mill-song" — s^ucli  as, 
hom  its  subject,  must  have  been  among 
the  moit  ancient  in  all  countries.  The 
T^mm  of  a  Mitylienean  song  was : 

**  Grind,  mill,  p-ind  ! 

For  Kin^  Pittnctit 

ThU  miU  of  Mitylene  griadi  V* 


The  allufflon   to   the   king    being,   no 

doubt,  grafted,  by  order,  on  tho  old 
island  formula.  It  is  rem  ark  able  ^  that 
whou  Priest  Ball,  the  English  gmn$ 
0uiotte  of  the  time  of  Henry  VL  (the 
author,  says  Stowe,  of  the  red  rcpitbli* 
can  couplet— 

''  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  tpaa, 
Who  wM  thusi  l&e  geaCkmaa  T^') 

wpnt  ab^^iut  exciting  rebellion,  he  circu* 
lated  notices,  formed  partly  by  him.self« 
on  the  mill-aong!^  or  mill- work  of  the 
C4^nntry,  such  as  would  best  come  home 
to  their  ideas  and  interests.  There  are 
other  Greek  instances,  presenting  a  curi* 
ous  i-esemblanoe  to  modem  popular  cua- 
tomSi  There  were  several  ch;ints  sung 
by  people  who  went  about,  at  seasons, 
BuHcitlng  gifts  at  the  doors  of  tlie  more 
wealthy  sort — to  wit,  the  Song  of  the 
Hwidlow,  Uie  Song  of  the  Crow,  the 
VV^ool-thnplet,  and  the  Song  of  the 
Field -fares.  These  were  originally 
eung  by  the  mendicants  of  the  commu- 
nity,  who,  like  the  gaberlun^ius  and 
bedesmen  of  Scotlaad  and  England, 
had  a  regular  license  to  beg;  but  after- 
wards the  boys  and  youths  took  up  the 
game,  and  went  ^m  door  to  doon  the 
jolly  beggars  of  their  day*  The  song 
of  the  fe wallow  was  sung  in  spring,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  that  bird  ; 

*'  Hem  eomei,  here  eames  the  iwaUnwl 
With  b4D|ij  bosfs  and  Hamu  bright, 
If er  !teQ4  #o  black  luid  her  brLtael  if>  whitr, 
And  w«  brin^  htv  with  chtnH  and  bulb! 
Uat  of  Tuur  fkiasefi  h&ad  a  dole — 
A  bonch  c/lSga  or  wine  in  a  bowl, 
Som«  idtieslen  meaL  &r  what  j&ii  please, 
A  barley -cake  or  a  ilice  or  chee«e  v* 

Then  they  go  on  to  threaten  that,  if 
refused,  they  will  pull  down  the  door 
and  run  off  with  the  young  wife;  de- 
claring they  are  none  of  your  gray- 
beards,  but  gay  lads  that  would  do  it  i 
There  was  also  the  scmg  of  the  crow, 
which  ran  something  in  this  style  • 

**  Worthy  nuiiatcfw,  heni  we  ^ ! 

Somd  barley  or  wbeot  to  help  the  crow, 
A  I*^,  or  a  baudful  of  ttdt  or  ao; 
¥ot  nil  am  wdc^Fine  to  (he  crow. 
Aha  *  good  PlatUM  b  kind  tq-day, 
Tbe  »wv«l  little  la^y  comoa  oat  with  a  liaj. 
The  s<»ds  reword  her,  and  gire  hor,  I  pray, 
A  lignt  i^ood  hiuband,  to  inake  ber  gayi 
Arid  a  buy,  with  bia  granrdiire  to  sport  aud 

play. 
And  A  i^rl,  Ihe  image  of  bcr  mother, 
To  hriag  her,  •aiii«  day,  juH  foeh  aaodior  J" 

In  the  Wool-chaplet  Song,  persons  car- 
Tied  the  staff  at  Apollo  round  among 
their  neighbors  i  and  the  Lay  of  the 
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Field-foreSf  aiing  in  AutitmD*  was  of 
the  Eame  charact*^r.  These  custom  a 
have  eome  tlowa  to  thy  ptetjent  Uay, 
Qiifitmg  in  ScoUandi  as  th(^  Hogmanaj 
chant  of  the  New  Year's  Eve  in  Eom« 
parts  of  England,  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Blaiz^i  and  moro  remarkablji  in  Ire> 
land,  whore,  on  St.  Step  hen*  s  daj, 
boys  auil  men  corrj  about  a  hoUj-bush 
with  a  dead  wren  in  it,  ^ingiug  the 
Wren  Song,  and  demanding  money  at 
the  doors.  A  lay  of  the  swallow  is 
still  Bung  in  some  districts  of  modem 
Greece, 

The  Greeka  had  also  some  gay  fan- 
cies respecting  cranes,  frogs,  mice,  and 
so  forth — a  burlesque  war  of  the  two 
latter  being  attributed  to  Homer  him- 
self. Such  fancies  appear  in  tli  e  modem 
popular  rhyme^t  especially  of  Scotland, 
The  Soot^  have  a  ballad  showing  how  a 
frog  goesi  to  court  a  mouse,  and  dinoa 
with  her  and  her  uncle  rat;  when  all 
three  are  set  upon  by  a  eat*  The  rat 
^es;  the  ii^g  takes  to  tho  water,  where 
ho  IB  quacked  to  death  by  a  drake ;  and 
the  mouse  reaches  her  dwelling,  blessing 
her  stars  she  is  so  small  of  size.  This 
resembleB  the  nnraery  rhyme  be  gin- 
ning: 

**  A  frog  ho  would  a  wt>oing  go, 
Heiffh  hci(  stays  Howlty; 
Whetaor  hiji  mother  would  lot  him  or  do. 
With  my  Toly,  pulyj"  etc. 

Some  of  the  oldest  of  tho  peopIe^H 
songs  were  those  Bu«g,  chk^Hy  in  the 
tx)Untry  parts,  on  the  su*>jcct  of  Linus, 
oue  of  the  traditional  youtlis  of  many 
localities,  who  perished  in  tlio  Bowor  vi 
their  age,  and  received  tho  melodious 
pity  of  Bucceediug  generations — such 
asHjlas,  Bormiia,  Adonis,  or  T  ham  muz, 
yoarly  wounded— the  latter  being  he  for 
whom  the  Hebrew  maidens  were  w*jnt  to 
sit  we^piDE  in  the  chambers  of  their 
i magery,  after  the  Oriental  custom.  The 
young  men  generally  sung  the  song  of 
Linus,  while  the  maiaens  chanted  that  of 
**Calyce*'^theFlower*bud  —  lament- 
in  g  tho  evanescence  of  human  life,  love^ 
and  beautyi  There  were  others  of  a 
like  character,  called  the  Lay  of  the 
Maid  of  Twiligbtt  mid  tho  Lay  of  tho 
Maid  of  Dawning — laments  of  unre* 
quited  love.  The  latu^r  maiden  goes 
about  the  woods,  wildly  ieeking  llenal- 
oaa,  and  the  burden  of  her  song  is : 
•*  Tall  j^ow  ibD  wood»;  wo  ii  mc,  Meoakna !" 

xeminding  the  reader  of  some  of  the  old 
•ic/rain*  of  our  Imi^age  i 


"  Lady  laftbel  «ai  in  her  tMwer  d^wih^  ; 
^yo^  lUf  the  gowaiu  grow  gfty/* 

Those  popnlar  songs  of  the  Qreeka 
were  eitremely  light  and  mu&icitl.  In 
th  e  A  nthema  —  Flower-song  —  o'd  tho 
f  omiug  of  springs  the  return  was : 

"  Whore  are  mj  roflee^  where  are  my  violcUi. 
Where  is  my  pomlcy  t 
Hero  arc  vour  rw««,  hero  are  yoor  Triolet*, 
Am  her©  is  yoar  parsley  f" 

Again— among  some  of  the  metrical 
games  of  the  girb,  was  one  of  wlilch 
we  have  a  verse  or  two.  A  miiidrx:, 
Chclone  (Tortoise)  sits  on  the  sliore, 
and  her  companions  go  about  heri  sing- 
ing: 

'" '  TortoiFo,  ti>rtu]»6  la  the  mhtdhs. 
What  ore  you  about  T 

*  Ive  jTot  a  »tock  of  Miletus'  wcmiI, 

To  I'ttrtI  iiiid  «pm  it  oiiL* 

*  Torttiiftc,  t<irtoiiH>,  your  yoong  etm* 

Ti'U  lie  biiw  diedb«r 
^  He  jiiiiv[ii.H|  from  %nj  wLit4i  hot^ict 
lalu  the  dciop  a^^n !'  "* 

The  foam-crests  on  the  Lake  of  KilUir- 
ney,  in  Ireland,  are  cnUed  "  O'Dimo- 
ghoe'B  white  horses,''  by  the  people  of 
the  district,  she  wing  how  true  to  nature 
was  the  old  Greek  fancy.  In  another 
popular  chorus  of  Sparta,  the  y^ouug 
men  exhort  one  another  :^**  Forward, 
lads !  haste,  baste  your  steps,  ^id  show 
yourseh-es  more  giuly !"  a  spirited 
movement,  resembling  the  tarantdhi 
of  Naples. 

AtlienjEUi  shows  lliat  the  Greeks 
were  a  mttsic-loTing  people;  for  ho 
&uy^  that  tho  various  trades — ^mlller?, 
potters,  masons,  reapers,  berdsmon, 
armorers,  filers,  and  all  other  clu^ties 
of  workers  in  the  community — htwl  their 
own  songs  and  cborasea,  which  they 
chanted  o^  they  labored.  These  have 
not  been  preser^'cd.  But  among  the 
small  poems  attributed  to  Homer,  is 
one  QaBed  the  Potter's  Oven,  in  which 
Minemit  patronesn  of  the  itn portent 
fictile  art.  is  implored  to  bless  thu  batdi 
of  earthen- ware  then  in  tbe  furtmoe^ 
Our  modern  songs  of  the  Bell,  of  the 
Anchor,  and  of  the  Ship,  have  hail  their 
originals,  no  doubt,  in  the  ancient  1^  '■ 
of  the  uprightly  Greek  trade s-pi 
The  icrapa  and  rtmaants  alludcii  t<> 
above,  as  well  as  otlicri*  that  may  be 
gathered  from  extant  Greek  worki, 
show  that  the  popular  songa  of  the 
Hellenic  racci  must  ha\"e  been  of  a  ram 
order  of  grace  and  funcy,  if  not  of 
melody ;  and  that  the  want  of  tlii'm  is, 
at  leastt  ^  much  to  be  regreti^  as  that 
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c>f  tbci  more  dignijSed  lost  poetry  of  tlie 
tune ;  because  the  fbraier  had  greater 
Tefi?reuoe  to  the  Ideoa  of  the  peoplp, 
their  jocogentj^s  ftud  genius,  than  tiii&t 
framed  on  tiie  mythologios  and  triidi- 
tioiis  of  the  educated  poeU.  ArebLlo- 
ehii^  Aristophanes,  and  others,  ^re  a 
gfKHi  idea  of  the  free  thoughts  and  idi'as 
of  their  ix>untiymcu,  and  show  that 
mueh  of  the  Greek  poetry  must  have 
dbd  with  the  common  songs  thej  were 
aoomstomed  to  fttng. 

Coming,  by  nuttiml  transitioi),  to 
Romet  we  find  that  itd  litemture  hm 
pro  swerved  litUe  i>r  none  of  the  poetry 
of  tiie  people.  Indeed,  what  haa  been 
called  the  literature  of  Borne,  was  not 
the  gTi>wth  of  that  soil.  The  curae  of 
imitation  was  upon  it;  and  ita  great 
misfortune  waa^  that  the  Greek  litem- 
tnre  had  liired  before  it,  and  was  partly 
CO  temporary.  Home,  liiatignrated  by 
filibusters,  and  the  wild  right  of  the 
strong  hand,  was  long  obliged  to  keep 
armed  watcb  upon  it^  hilU;  and  fight* 
ing  and  faxming  were  the  chief  o  ecu  pa- 
tiouii  of  the  iurba  Remi  for  oge^.  The 
two  earliest  pieces  of  their  poetry  ei- 
tuit  are,  the  scmg  of  the  Fratrei  At- 
V€de4 — wicultnrai  fiamens  who  bles.^d 
their  fields — and  the  Carmen  Saliart^ 
sung  by  the  leaping  priuf^ts  of  Matii 
round  tho  national  bucklers.  SdlU  the 
custom  of  popular  singing,  natural  t4> 
iuch  a  clime,  could  not  be  wanting,  and 
the  Romans,  inspirt'd  by  the  genius  of 
the  Ktruscaas,  th^^ir  more  civil ked 
neiphborsj  used  to  celebrate  in  ba11ad^« 
lyric  Terses,  and  military  pn?ans,  the 
heroism  of  their  chiefs  and  ancestors. 
These  ancient  lyrics  were  afterwards 
u^ed  by  Ennius  and  Fabins  Pic  tor  in 
forming  their  poetic  annid*  and  hia tones 
i»f  tiie  city — tningia  which  Niehubr  ecm- 
fidera  a  sort  of  epopee,  or  btnug  of 
fictions,  and  which  Maeaulay  has  pr&* 
tended  to  give  an  idi-a  of  in  bis  fluent 
and  artistic  ballads— showing  that  no 
mere  force  of  taste  or  critical  feeling 
ean  everropniduce  anything  like  the 
genuine  old  jioetry  uf  any  6im]>le  peo- 
ple. 

From  the  Etruscans  the  Eomons  also 
reoetved  the  licentious  fashion  of  the 
Fesce unine  verses  and  sports — matters 
pertaining  to  human  nature,  and  a  hap- 
py BoiL  For  near  five  hundred  years 
the  languages  and  ideas  of  the  neigh- 
borinj^  Ittle  states  of  Italy  bad  been 
gr\iwing  round  Itome,  Imd  a  native  lite- 
rature  waa  beginaiDg  to  show  itself, 


when  it  came  in  contact  with  that  of 
Greece,  and  its  prumiae  was  frustrated. 
People  ^ay,  the  Romans  had  no  poetry, 
till  they  tt>r>k  Tarcntum,  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Italy,  and 
brought  the  servile  Greek  writers  to 
the  city.  Bat  it  was  then  they  lost  it. 
The  true  hteratur©  of  ancient  Borne 
was  changed  in  tlie  cradle,  so  to  speak; 
another  woa  put  in  its  place,  and  it  wa» 
itt^elf  ^eot  to  lire  in  the  remote  country 
places^  on  tho  tmditiouBt  mAuners,  cus- 
toms, jests,  sports,  gam^Si  nnd  festal 
choruses  of  the  earlier  ages.  Then 
tr^edies  and  comedies  on  foreign  mo- 
dels were  written  in  Rome  by  tlie  groat 
masters  (moiiiters  in  literature  and  elaves 
in  social  degree),  Andronicus,  and 
others;  but  tiie  people  did  nr>t  enjoy 
thenii  and  were,  therefore,  satirized  by 
the  plagimrists*  Horace  tells  ns,  witi 
an  air  of  scorn,  how  the  pltb^  yearned 
ufk^r  the  old  style  of  tbliigs,  or  at  least, 
a  i^innX  routing  Spectacle  with  horsaa 
and  chtLtiiit^,  instead  of  the  elegant  imT 
riorted  drum  as.  Julius  Csesar,  aad  other 
literary  mon,  tried  to  reclaim  the  peo- 
ple *s  taste.*,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
amattmr  plays  for  the  purpose ;  bat  it 
was  all  in  Tain.  The  people  thought 
them  very  stupid — ^an  opinion  in  which 
we  are  disposed  to  concur — and  still 
called  for  the  mime^,  the  horses,  chari- 
ots, wild  beasts,  and  manly  gladiators 
— which  in  tho  end  tliey  got  and  enjoy* 
ed^till  AJarie  came  to  the  gate. 

The  Roman  people  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Roman  literature,  al'ter  the 
times  of  Audronic  us .  From  thai  p  eriod, 
the  religious  and  heroic  systems  &nd 
hereditary  inspirations  of  tho  people 
were  sneered  down  by  that  pantht-m  of 
Roman  writers  wc  are  accustomed  to 
reverence — ^just  as  the  Lydgates,  Chan- 
cers, Blind  UarriosT  Skeltons,  and  the 
other  old  bnrd^  and  ballad- makers  of 
England,  were  disparaged  by  the  meta^ 
physicid  poets,  and  the  vicious  and  iu- 
fiuential  ichool  of  Dry  den,  Fope^  and 
the  rest,  who  came  after  them.  Homan 
literature  was  a  eecond-hand  literature, 
cultivated  by  the  polished  class  whiok 
may  be  called  tlie  arL-itocracy  of  Home, 
and,  in  its  poetic  and  dramatic  featumSt 
little  favored  by  the  masses.  In  such 
a  literature,  wtj  cjin  find  few  of  those 
flowers  of  ptjpuhyp  song  of  which  wo 
have  been  talking;  though  there  are 
pas«!ages  in  gome  of  the  lioinan  poetSf 
fall  of  nature^  and  tiie  spirit  of  tt© 
clime.    We  remember  oiie,  for  instanoOi 
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in  Ovidi  who  givog  asi  in  \m  Faslh  the 
humors  of  an  Italian  country  festival — 
&  good  deal  reBeinbling  iho&6  of  a  mo- 
dem  fair.  Ou  tht^  ided  of  March  tho 
people  n&Gd  to  hold  a  **  patron,"  in  ho* 
nor  of  Anca  Parenna — a  native  legend 
— near  the  rivtr  NumieuaT  whero  they 
had  t^ots  of  boughs,  drank  ht?tilthii. 
danced,  boys  and  girls  together,  on  the 
ffr&itSi  and  then  went  borne  in  the  even* 
mg^  as  they  might^ — one  of  tba  latest 
departiires  being  a  tipsy  old  man  help* 
ed  alon^  by  a  tipsy  old  womao — sing* 
ingf  doubtless, 

^^  ToEitHiu'  bDmSi  f odd] in'  hame, 
Roiiud  na  n  neop^  WQ  come  toddlin'  hame  V 

A  frflgraent  of  a  military  Bong  has  copia 
down  to  ns,  showing  the  fsimple  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  lyrica  furnished  by  the  popu- 
lar muse  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  air  is  lost ;  but  it  mu^t  have 
been  a  tremeudoua  kind  of  chorus ,  if 
w©  may  jadge  by  the  meaning  of  it. 
The  wora  **t£onsand''  was  very  empha- 
tie  and  repeated  several  times  logetlter ; 

**  A  t!ioutiLi}d  f6  tlmea)  nnea  wc'vo  »loln  l 
Qua  mtna  alaw  bli^  thouRdtid  ; 
it  ay  lie  lire  a  thouo&iid  (bb)  yews  wbo  slajr« 
a  rbouAtkad  {bh}. 
Ki>  one  htm  more  wine  Ihaa  Ce«ar  Jitioilfl 
UoQdr 

AH  tltijfi  very  natural  and  suitable  to  a 
warrior's  idea  of  hU  irevde,  in  aU  coun- 
ti'ies.  It  will  be  perceived,  it  is  very 
nearly  the  yfEan  of  those  who  came  to 
meet  Saul  and  David,  returning  from 
battle,  ''  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands  1" 

Stepping  over  an  interval*  to  tho  (a- 
miliar  mund  of  our  own  language,  we 
sliuU  also  find  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  popular  poetry  h  Inst  in  ita  literary 
estimate,  and  in  the  end  w©  must  come 
to  the  conelosion,  that  the  tendencies 
of  the  time  are  opposed  to  any  growth 
or  influence  of  tlrnt  poetry— a  poetry 
which  shall  touch,  warm,  at)d  excito  a 
people,  and  be  capable  of  a  lai'ge  influ- 
ence in  society*  People  are  fond  of 
que  ting  Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  siiying 
tnat— give  him  but  the  making  of  a 
people's  songs,  and  he  would  leave  the 
makiuirofthelttwatootberB.  But  that 
b  a  fallacy,  and  was  not  founded  on  a 
true  knowledge  of  his  time.  It  might, 
no  doubt,  have  some  significancy,  if 
applied  to  the  old  free  days  of  Greece, 
when  Solon,  state  em  an  and  song- maker, 
could  get  np  a  chorus  agoinfit  the  arch- 
oxis,  in  tlte  street  i 


*  OfWi^'U  all  OQ  to  Sftlaiob, 
The  Ldae  Star  of  Haliunis  ; 


[ApfiL 


WvUaUgoteJ 
Rxti^iBdifif  ffeedomt  aren V* 

and  so  bring  about  the  annexatioa  of  j 
the  island,  by  sheer  lyrical  predomt^ 

anoe — by  a  fytte  of  singing.  It  mighlr ' 
also  hare  some  me^iniDg  in  those  pule* 
mio  days  of  the  Homoouiion  and  Ho- 
jmtiousion^  when  Ariu;^  and  Atbanasiu^ 
shook  the  world  with  their  dipthoDg  wa 
and  ranged  si  tigers,  iacred  and  |»r 
fane,  against  one  another  in  the  ehur 
OS  and  the  streets ;  the  former  hat 
written  a  great  number  of  song»»  io  i 
for  the  trades- people  and  citUR^ns 
Constantinople  and  other  cities; 
Chrysostom  having  written  others  to 
out- bawl  them,  in  o — a  uittsical  uprNmr 
Without  paralbl  since  the  time  of  Biibei  I 
Or,  it  might  even  pass,  in  England,  in 
the  days  of  Caur  dt  Lion,  when  Bishop 
Longchamp,  Lord  Chit^f  Ju.stict\  nsea 
to  have  miiistrels  and  ballad-makers  to 
Bing  his  praise,  and  pufi'  him  in  town 
and  conn  try.  But  not  in  Fletcher's 
days,  nor  in  ours  either.  It  was  & 
tlourish,  something  like  that  of  ibe  Irifih 
ormtor,  who  said,  if  he  had  but  a  &6q 
press,  in  the  jnidst  of  n  despotism^ — 
that  is,  u  light  burning  in  a  diirk  riH>Tri 
— he  would  not  despair.  He  woaJU 
thuH  bring  impossible  conditions  to* 
gether.  The  press,  now-a*days,  must 
Buectimb  in  the  Old  World;  andpopu^ 
song,  a  less  robust  agency,  has  lit 
chance  ot prestige.  Song  was  dethroued 
long  before  the  time  of  Charles  X.- 
begging  Beranger's  par  do  n^ — and  aftetfl 
it,  too,  but  not  in  that  bard's  sense*' 
Louis  Philippe,  the  law-maker,  put 
down  the  song-makers,  and  the  burri^ 
cone  minstrelsy  of  1849  was  over-. 
powered  in  December  185 L  In  Ger 
many-- the  most  lyrie  nation  in  Euraj 
— there  were  aonga  enough,  from  li 
to  IBKJ,  to  do  anything  in  the  powe 
of  poetry ;  but  the  kings  silenced  theia] 
all,  proving  the  truth  of  Pasears  saying 
that  force  is  the  ruler  of  the  wori" 
Andt  as  regards  those  Boeteties  wbeii 
tvpes  and  t tines  are  supposed  to  be  l" 

tnere  arc  other  causes  which  one 

strongly  against  the  influence  claimed 
for  popular  song*  For  men,  ntiw-a- 
days,  are  so  occupied  by  the  Ludui^triei 
and  novel  impulses  of  materitil  progress 
and  hasten  at  such  ft  rate  over  tho  biglii 
ways  of  the  world,  that  the  governiii*?ti 
of  song  would  not  hiive  tSie  foree 
cobwebsi  seeing  that  the  guvenim« 
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of  the  laws  tljetntk.»lvo3  ia  rerj  often 
ihouldt?rcd  out  of  the  way,  as  e  very  bin]  j 
kiit>W!i. 

We  hare  said,  tli&t  tJia  poetry  of  tbe 
many  in  our  loumiagie  is  lost^  id  n  great 
mfA^^ture:  but  mnt  u  not  Jiimenttihl^ : 
ftir  our  people*!*  n*jt  being  aiicb,  in  tbe 
Gre*ik  sens**,  the  lyrics  which  hare 
^r^ed  their  tiim>  and  expressed  their 
ideas,  would  be  hardly  wprtli  preserv- 
ing. This  arguments  however,  applies 
rather  to  tbe  Anglo- 8 axon jj  of  the  pre^ 
sent  d^j  thim  tt>  their  ance^ittors.  In 
the  simpler  lime^  of  Englaud*  Scotlant], 
aud  Irtiland,  when  the  populations  were 
Binal)>  their  festival^  traditions,  and 
wandering  players  and  singers  kept 
ftUve  a  general  Iut©  of  poetij,  and  in- 
spired their  mlnstreU  to  compose  thinss 
which  Percy,  Ritaon,  and  Bunting  would 
not  Willi  ugly  let  die — originating  those 
air^  and  volatile  forms  of  speech  which 
ripened  inta  popular  melodies.  In  Eng- 
land* the  pnhlisbers  brought  out  songi 
and  baUads,  written  bj  clever  men, 
tfiug'ht  tfaelr  agents  to  atng  thenii  sole 
or  in  concert*  and  sent  the  meui  so  pro- 
pared,  to  vend  them  round  the  eonatry. 
The  stmng  age  of  Eliaaht^th  wa5  highly 
flavored  with  the  minstrelsy  of  Eag- 
lattd«  and  many  popular  pitees — ^^uch 
a^  Fair  Rosamond,  mid  the  Children 
in  tbe  Wood^wore  then  composed  by 
Jobusion,  DelouT,  and  otiieriS.  But  a 
change,  which  had  been  operating  in 
tbe  precluding  reigns,  now  showed  itself 
deddtfdly.  The  people'^  poetry  waa 
fuand  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  the 
^benches  and  barrel  heads  of  taverns, 
and  the  company  of  Antoljcus;  and 
tlie  Jaw  pnt  it  down,  throughout  tbo 
agricultural  and  wt^ll-poUced  region  of 
England.  Tbe  population  increased, 
lEe  decline  of  feudalism  obhged  the  no- 
bles to  dlsmtiss  their  crowds  of  sertaats 
and  bucUer- people,  and  shut  up  tbeir 
hospitable  balls — where  the  miime- 
iiuger^  instead  of  welcome,  could  get 
*'  a  blow  on  tbe  back  with  a  stone** — 
and  tbe  piping  tunes  *jf  tlie  minstroW 
and  I  heir  audtences  oanie  to  an  end. 
Tbe  blonderst  working  more  and  plac- 
ing leas,  grew  itumd;  tind  the  first 
poor-law  name  in,  along  with  tbo  new 
ola^C  inspiration,  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  cli&racter  of  Bn^sli 
poetry. 

Englisli  popular  miustrels\\whieh  for- 
mt^rly  showed  better  (a^  we  know  by 
!l*  ballad  and  lyric  remnants)  than  those 
of  ^cutlajad  and   Ireland,  U   now  con- 


sidered inferior  to  either,  Ireland,  of 
coiir^(*,  C'lmps  into  this  comparison  irr&- 
f^larly,  seeing  that  her  airs  were  ei- 
pre.^sed  in  a  different  language* ;  but,  in 
regards  tJie  modem  phase  of  her  poet* 
ry,  it  t-*  flUowM  that  her  melodies,  as 
well  as  Scotland's,  are  beyond  those  of 
England.  It  is  ea^er  t:>  give  reasons 
for  tlie  Irish  superiority,  than  for  that 
of  Scotland— seeing  tliat  the  Soottish 
airs  belong  to  tbo  Saioa  Lowlands  and 
the  Borders.  But  after  pondering  the 
influences  of  climate^  along  with  his- 
loric  fact^t  one  h  inclined  to  think  the 
difference  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
[K^orer  and  more  paftoral  character  of 
thy  nortli— ft  condition  which  favom 
saunt£^ring  and  tboughtfulness ;  alsoi  to 
the  eommunieation  with  Denmark  and 
Norway — lands  of  runes,  edda^E,  and  sn- 
gas— and  als^o  with  France ;  next  to  thi 
debonair  cbarncter  of  the  Stuart  princes, 
who  largely  employed  their  leisure  m 
hearing  songs  sung,  and  sometimes  com- 
posed them,  and  especiaUy  to  the  ei- 
tabhsbment  of  schools  all  over  the  c^nn* 
try,  and  tbe  activity  of  thought  follow- 
ing the  reformation,  leaving  the  people 
a  more  book- rending*  independent  elasi 
than  those  of  England,  under  their  pala- 
tines, bishops,  and  beadles.  Three  hun* 
dred  years  ago,  the  Scot^s  bad  a  long  list 
of  old  songs — ^grosSt  gay  melodies,  wbieb 
scandalized  tbeir  Puritan  pastors  so 
much^  that  the  latter  resolved  to  gtre 
them,  at  least,  good  words  to  the  tunei 
they  loved  so  much,  and  so  foil  the  Evil 
One  with  bis  own  weapons,  la  1590, 
Aadro  Hart  published  a  number  of  de- 
vout songs  to  profane  m'rs.     One  was ; 

'*  Jc^hn  come  kin  ma  now, 
John  come  Ma  me  now, 
Joba  c^taa  kiM  ma  now, 

And  Diaka  na  mat^  ado. 

The  Lord  tby  Oad  I  am. 
That,  John,  dooa  od  thee  call  V  etc. 

Others  were  of  a  like  absurd  character . 
It  is  not  hard  to  perceive  the  effi^ct  tliLs 
hatUe  of  the  melodies  must  have  bad  on 
tlie  canny  Scot^*  What  with  the  devil** 
songs  on  one  side,  and  the  Lord^s  songs 
on  the  other,  their  hnmorons  sense  of 
the  oontroversy  mast  have  kept  momo 
alwayii  in  their  minds,  and  only  the 
more  strongly  confirmed  the  lyric  pro- 
pensitiea  among  them.  Along  with  all 
thi*,  we  rauet  tdte  into  aooount  tbo  sim* 
pki  vulgate  in  which  tbe  songs  wen? 
written,  making  them  more  attractive 
and  oasy  of  imitation. 
The  superiority  of  the  Irish  airs,  over 
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those  of  Scotland  and  Eo gland » i??,  as  we 
have  »aidi  geneniHj  conceded.  The 
Scottish  miii^trel^jt  Diough  fdkr  and 
more  numonma  in  metrical  ejqjression 
than  the  Irish»  and  ha\4iig  a  more  com- 
plete and  attrocdvo  appearance  to  t\w 
genera]  pje,  ha§  yet  nothing  that  can  bo 
compared,  in  td^h  musical  chftractert 
with  the  best  melodies  of  the  sitster  isl- 
and. This  may  be  attributed  to  the? 
distiact  nature  of  the  Celtic  race— it sj 
greater  Hr@  and  feeling;  or  it  may  He 
particularly  attributed  by  tht?  higher  or- 
der of  its  tnspiraUon^-chiefly  that  of 
eorrow  \  for  sorrow  ia  the  stroDj^c^at  in- 
ipi ration  of  song,  **  Sorrow,'*  says  Sir 
Jamee  MacklutoHh,  **  seems  to  bo  the 
musa  of  song ;  and,  from  Philomela  to 
Slrg.  Tij^he,  tlie  moat  plaintive  notes  are 
the  moat  melodious."  Whatever  the 
cause  may  bo,  the  acknowledged  fact 
remains;  and  the  old  unrivaled  melo- 
dies of  the  Irbli  people  have  nui^td 
Moore  to  the  highest  rank  of  tlie  lyric 
bards.  Conscious  that  ho  changed  the 
oboracter  i>f  thoE^e  melodies,  he  waa  dis- 
posed to  contend  they  were  modern  and 
indebted  to  the  floating  foreign  airs  of 
the  liLst  age,  Mr.  Bunting,  on  the  con- 
trary, argued  for  the  antique  dignity  of 
them,  belie  dug  that  tlie  Irish  bards  and 
ieantiachiesj  hi  castle  halls,  and  tho  peo- 
ple, at  wakes  and  festivak,  possessed 
full  powers  of  originating  them  in  times 
long  past;  and  ho  accused  Moore  of 
curtauing  and  misinterpretiag  them — 
just  as  liitson,  befure  him,  denounced 
Dr.  Arne  and  Mr.  Jackson  for  a 
Himilar  offense  against  tho  M  English 
airs.  Bunting  wfis  right.  The  growth 
of  Iriah  song  was  certainly  fr^nn  the 
mere  Irish,  among  whom  its  noblest  airs 
are  still  crooned  in  the  cottages.  From 
the  earliest  ages  minstrels  were  in  tho 
habit  of  traversing  tho  country,  singing 
iti  legends,  war-feats,  and  hospitalities ; 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Spensiir,  and 
others  acknowledge  the  poetical  abilities 
of  that  class  of  men.  in  tho  la^t  cen- 
tury, Carolan,  Ma  son,  Kemp  son,  Fan- 
ning, O'Neill,  and  tho  reist  still  practictnl 
the  time- honored  dairseaah ;  and  in  the 
agitation  and  glow  of  national  feeling 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  parlia- 
mentary independence  of  1782,  tho  old 
Irish  bards  seemed  to  hayo  all  come  hack 
again.  In  1792,  a  grand  musical  festival 
'>f  the  harpists  took  placo  in  Belfast,  in- 
creasing the  flushed  hopes  which  had 
begun  to  warm  the  people''^  thoughts. 
But  thoao  hopes  were  baffled,  and  the 


harpists  have  died  out  as  a  class ;  lliocigli 
the  national  gpirit  of  bardlsrn  has  shown 
itself  still  strong  In  Ireland,  whenever  the 
old  baffled  bopo  renews  itself  there. 

Taken  aIto|c ether,  tho  minstrelsy  of  the 
old  islands — as  printed  and  recognized 
— is  not  that  of  the  masses;  it  is  not 
what  the  people  sing,  when  they  do  sing. 
We  should  except  the  Scottish  soug^^ 
which  are  genersjly  sung  by  the  working 
classes,  as  weD  as  by  those  above  them 
— being  mostly  in  the  fanuHar  Doric  of 
the  country.  In  England,  tho  standard 
songs  of  the  nation — those  of  Sheridan, 
Campbelli  Pructor,  and  their  order — ar^^ 
seldom  or  never  h*^ard  among  tb<'  [X^i^ple ; 
and  even  in  the  middle  class,  a  hiwer 
sort  of  lyrics  is  usually  preferred ;  tb© 
**  Mariners  of  England,'*  give  place  to 
*■  We  vvon*t  go  homo  till  morning,^'  and 
"the  Storm''*  is  unheard  in  the  cliorns  of 
*' Billy  Barlow,*'  or  some  such  mcdijdy, 
Dib(Hu*s  mugs  were  never  favorites  with 
the  sailors— ^who  have  in  general  salt- 
water muses  of  their  owuv  and  tar|>au!ia 
airs,  smelling  of  tobacco  and  gt^*>g,  and 
all  the  rank  enjoyments  of  the  forecastle 
— songs 

*^  Of  Moll  aiu!  Meg,  and  »trang«  <5Sperience*," 

at  Kew  Of  kins  f  Liyerjiool,  Rotterdam, 
or  Shanghai— rough  huf^ka  of  meh>dy, 
seldom  or  never  receiving  the  honors  of 
pri  n  t  in  any  sh  ap  e .  I n  th  e  English  son  g^ 
i>ooks,  you  will  find  some  of  tltv  finest 
lyrics,  poetically  speaking,  in  the  world, 
along  with  a  great  number  of  the  Ilaynf  s* 
Bayley  sentimental  order;  a  numerotis 
mixture  of  others  full  of  a  chirping  or 
grotesque  humor,  and  displaying  th^  pe- 
culiar jocularity  of  the  Cockney  kind,  and 
accompanying  these  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  Irish,  Scottish,  and  sea-songs — humor 
and  a  jovial  good  sense  seeming,  on  tho 
whole,  to  predominate  over  the  pathetit?  or 
the  fanciful  There  is  no  English  air  to 
equal  that  of  the  Banks  and  Braes  of 
Bonny  Doon,  or  the  Coolun,  or  whn^h 
excites  the  loving  entbusia^m  felt  by  tho 
Irish,  and  still  more  by  tho  Scots,  whc*n 
their  tunes  are  struck  up.  The  concert- 
rooms,  singing  saloons  and  rum- cellars 
famish  the  people  of  the  cities  with 
songs  which,  coming  frc>m  such  sources, 
have  hut  a  passing  popularity  among 
theniT  while,  in  the  remote  districts,  tho 
ballads  of  Chevy  Chace,  Barljfita  Allan, 
and  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  ha%c  a 
feeble  and  lingering  hold  on  the  feeltog^i 
for  the  sake  of  their  traditions 
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gether*  it  mny  be  safely  sai^,  that  iigrictil- 
tare,  trade,  and  comDierce,  and  all  tbf* 
motiODa  and  mf^aus  of  material  progress* 
hare  nearly  done  awoj  with  the  popiilar 
poetry  that  on 00  exkted  in  En^and;  and, 
begging  pardon  of  Alexander  Smith  and 
tht;  re^t,  we  haY#  an  idea  that  thf^  herol<tn 
of  the  present  Crtmean  warfare  will  not  do 
Tcry  niiieh  to  restore  it-  ^*  In  countries 
of  wealth,^*  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
«ays,  "the  stream  of  eveiit^  sweeps 
away  those  old  remembrances." 

As  to  Moore*a  songs,  the  Irish  in  gene- 
ral do  not  eing  them*  The  people  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  in  tjieir  singing  mo* 
meotSi  uiiaally  oboose  others  of  a  more 
racy  order,  and  many  which  erpre^3  the 
old  uira  in  words  difierent  from  Moore's. 
There,  and  everywhere  else,  *^Rory 
O^More,"  the  "  Bold  Soldier  Boy," 
♦"^  Widow  Machree,**  and  the  *'  Low- 
hacked  Cor,^^  are  hear4  twice  as  often 
as,  "Go  where  glory  waits  thee,"  the 
*-  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  or  the  **  Haqi 
of  Tara,'°  The  marble  halb  of  th«  Eng- 
liah  arbtocracy  were  bad  places  for  any- 
thing like  Irish  inspimtion,  apparently } 
and  Moore  seems  to  have  token  his  old 
airs  to  make  melodies  for  Anglo -S^ixoo* 
dum,  BA  other:a  took  the  stones  of  the 
old  castles  to  make  elegant  modem 
houses— thinking  they  put  them  t>  a  very 
good  use,  too.  His  songs  huTtt  too  much 
refinement,  imd  too  little  paU^os  and 
simple  heartbess,  to  be  popitkrly  ohor- 
Ished  among  hiii  countrymen.  The  Irish* 
tpoaking  portion  of  them  do  not  kmtw 
hia  eongs,  of  course.  Some  time  ago, 
an  attempt  was  mode  to  turn  these  Into 
tha  Irinh  ;  but  the  experiment,  with  his 
pointed  and  figuratiFe  stanzas,  was  a 
failure.  The  people  did  not  take  to  the 
translations — preferring  their  own  rude 
lyrics,  which  are  as  numerous  and  racy, 
and,  being  without  rhyme,  are  as  fre- 
quejitly  spun  out  (by  tailors,  shoeina- 
kera,  and  others)  as  those  of  the  Italian 
improvisers — or  were;  for  it  is  likely  the 
popular  poetry  of  Ireland  is  now  pretty 
well  extinguished. 

In  our  own  country  we  do  not  see 
that  popular  song  has  shared  the  pros- 
perity of  moAt  other  things  making  an 
abode  in  it.  And  the  causes  for  this 
are  not  hard  ti>  di^eover.  In  the  first 
place,  men  brought  with  them  to  the 
chief  Engliiih  settlement  on  tliis  sea- 
board, a  hatred  of  mcdoily,  songs,  and 
catches,  ai  little  better  than  snares  ana 
lures  of  the  Kvil  One ;  while  in  all  Hie 
■ettletnentf  they  tliought  it,  of  course, 


rather  tlie  duty  of  the  colonists  fo  diff, 
build  J  and  fight  the  Indians,  than  cnltt- 
vatfo  the  muses.  Whence  It  followed, 
that  the  kttCT  received,  on  the  whole, 
but  cold  encouragement  in  the  new 
hemisphere*  Subsequently,  when  *mr 
poefe  began  to  weave  their  rhymes » th^y 
did  mi  in  a  mere  spirit  of  imitation ;  and 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  what  i^ort 
of  Yei^e!^  must  have  been  produced  by 
n  col«>nifd  iTnitntiou  of  what  was  bad  in 
it*;f^lf— the  old,  classic  school  of  tb6 
Georgian  century.  It  ^vns^  aeeordiugly, 
mere  Uriti^  at  second-hand ;  and  a 
glance  over  fiur  books  of  collected  poet- 
ry may,  to  a  eritieal  obkerver,  rxhiblt 
the  nataral  results  such  m'^lels  and 
such  defi^renee  were  calcuhtted  to  pn> 
duco  upon  the  poetic  inspira!if>n  of  the 
country.  We  nnd,  throughout,  a  grnat 
heaviness  and  monotony  of  verse — with 
some  exceptions — and  lit  tie  or  nothing 
of  that  ft^rvid  spirit  natural  to  a  young 
and  growing  democracy — a  people  vie- 
t*>ri*ms  in  thrt^e  wftr:^ — twice  victorious 
over  one  of  tlie  greatest  powers  on 
eaith— little  of  the  bold  lyric  poetry 
that  runs  like  wildfire  through  a  com- 
m unity,  and  becomes  the  music  of  the 
people  forever.  And  yet*  with  those 
who  would  m^ike  too  great  a  disparage- 
ment of  all  this,  we  might  use  the  argu* 
ment  of  strut  egos  Themistocles,  who 
onoe  said  tlmt^  thongh  he  eould  not 
make  muFsic  on  the  flute,  ho  wiis  capa- 
ble of  governing  a  ^reat  elty  ;  and  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  while  fee  found  it 
difficult  to  write  his  own  name  with  a 
pen,  conld,  nevortholess,  either  overturn 
Of  sustain  empires  bj  his  genicLs, 

The  popular  analogies  of  Greece 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
finenee  of  lyric  poetry  may  grow  strong 
in  this  democracy— that,  afier  l>o!\ting 
oar  Persians,  we  must  have  our  iEsehy- 
luses,  Pindars,  and  so  forth.  But  it 
mu^t  Ik3  coui^idered  that  the  ctrcom- 
etonees  of  the  peoplo  and  the  world  are 
differt^ut  from  "  those  ancient/*  For- 
merly, music  and  song  were  parts  of 
divine  worship  and  patriotism— regu- 
lating t!io  peaceful  festivals,  and  the 
forms  of  war^  They  wtre  an  cxpresaioii 
of  civiliaatiou.  As  for  us,  our  cinliiDa- 
tion  has  got  so  many  expressions  in  so 
many  modes,  that  popular  song  and 
melody  oro  no  longer  needed  in  the  old 
ways.  Wo  have  new.^papers  and  b^joks, 
pulpits,  platforms,  pictures ;  and  society 
can  be  regulated  on  more  proi^aio  prin- 
ciples.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  com- 
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blj,  «f»  oppoied  to  thof«  stow,  itft> 
lidQSfj  bftMlB  wbi^k  iona  homeA,  tn- 
daar  localilmt  gfitlier  ttflaod&tioo^  ripen 
Um  deeper  tlioagiits,  and  Uinst  1>7 
d^ffipiMv  and  wit]]  ft  loTiug^  inffpiimlio'iif 

Erodtu^  m  poetry  natoetbonoiu  and 
ofDv  ai  It  wtre,  of  tlia  groond.  We 
wint  ft  gre&t  tnnnj  af  tliose  ocrndilioos 
bebnging  to  tlie  tiki  eotempomfj  loiii- 
ptfelflie*,  iuch  at  tbejr  m.  Our  popti- 
ha  m*ng  hoA  nut  Lad  time  to  gruw — for 
tverjtbLQg  of  worth  mm^t  grf>w — from 
tlid  tiioiigbtf^l  tmd  fancifEil  madula* 
tiOfiA  of  Sm  people,  twiiiiDg  its<elf,  at 
tha  Aame  tiiiiei  n>utid  bouoied  uiiiDea 
and  actn,  sad  fair  &nd  chemhed  locali- 
£ie«.  The  moj^t  popular  aongt,  aa  the 
roftdiT  knows,  have  a  eertain  eliann  of 
name  and  place^  indkattng  how  tfaev 
f?»0e  I  and  the  e^eet  of  the  Scittish 
melodieat  in  particolor,  is  greatlj  dne  to 
it  Nanuf^^  indeed,  pos^e^i  that  chofm 
in  all  kinds  of  poetj,  a^  Millon — master 
of  melodioo*  rhj'mf — well  krji^w^  and 
proved  in  hi*  great*?r  iKietiia^  where  ho 
makcA  a  noble  mrt  of  miiiiie  with  a 
geographical  roll-oaU : 

"  Fmra  Cambalu,  t&H  nrCath»iyiiti  KKitiii 
And Hamiircbaiia  hj  Oma, Totniri  throne, 
To  Peqvtia  of  SloftaD  kiiisa,  iiii4  tht^uve 
Ta  Agfs  and  Lnhoir  of  Grenr  Moj^'iil, 
Down  to  tbe  Ooldon  Cheriont-*©,  or  where 
TUt3  Ppr»iaQ  it)  Ecbataa  tat,  or  »mee 
In  bifl^mlitia,'*  ^tc, 

BQm»  ai}d  Soott  well  uiideriitood  how 
that  felieitj  endears  and  lighU  up  a 
melody.  A  single,  ehiiple  nomencla- 
ture baa  more  power  than  a  general 
reflexion ;  and  ^'^  JL.ochaber  mi  mnir*'  or 
**  Lord  Lennox  March*'  will  thrill  a 
Scot  moru  unonswerahlj  than  the  re- 
nown of  Omce.  Dne'B  n tithe  jund  h 
ireiy  much  of  an  abstract  idea.  But 
the  nnmefl  of  hills,  rivers,  forests,  bat- 
tle-fieid^  touch  the  feeiing^,  and  pro- 
duce the  iinegt  emotions  of  patriotism* 

Onr  American  hards  have  y^^t  to  un- 
dersUind  this  charm,  and  identify  tlieir 
streama»  valei,  hUls  and  hiookts  with 
Bonga  that  shnll  express  tlieir  lovei^t 
Kopps,  florrowi?,  and  joys— taking  care, 
nt  the  same  time,  tlmt  the  immeg  be 
of  the  fitting  euphony,  and  not  like 
tlio  Equiituiicum  of  Horaco,  incapable 
of  rutmjDg  in  the  even  road  of  a  lyric 
vurse— by  which  mr'uns  they  would  bo 
i«ure  t»  acquire  some  of  the  rh  mmda 
and  picturesque  attraction  of  the  older 
mbfitrebioi.    But  idl  this  requires  time, 


and    ii  m»eiiuig  pxoi&eae  of 
which,  it  tfi  feared,  onr  civOizatioii  i 
not  li^  dI^{io«ed  to  afford  lo  ihm  i 
of  |iopuhir  I 


**  Thg  wnrti  jceBM  UmmaA  wMh  ■ 

and,  in  spite  of  the  harmoiiie 

of  onr  German  element,  o«ir 

i^m  threatetti  to  retard  the  triixmplt  < 

onr  muses. 

On^  -sr  ..♦-.!  poetry,  we  repeaJt  \ 
mAv*  -  :  the  people  care  to  ^^^^i] 

a  b<>!^x  ..  .,,  ^iradon  runs  thitn^h  ~' 
appealing  chieBy  to  the  toteU 
American  lyric  and  baUad  *"^ 
before  the  Herolutioni  was 
caeagri.%  and  greatly  waodng  in  tbr  i 
genitd  inspiiationa  of  song— lore  i 
wiite.  At  and  after  that  period, 
ferment  and  glow  of  men^s  minds  pio- 
duced  a  chsioge,  and  lyrics  increii5€^  m 
mimbcr  mid  spirit.  But  they  we 
almost  all  political  and  patnode,  writj 
ten  in  a  great  degree  by  Warn'o*  \ 
other  thinkers,  who  were  aware  that  th«1 
songs  of  a  people  have  a  certain  e^S^etii 
and  £o  apptit*d  tbemielvei  to  the  inaUxi| 
of  them,  a  a  if  uothlng  was  wanting  1 
the  task  but  thewUi  But  we  do  no(^ 
find  in  their  lyrics  anything  that  young  j 
men  and  maidjs  love  to  chant,  or  s<*Etti«  1 
mental  topers  troU  over  a  gl&s«.  The] 
poetiy  of  these  wo*  engaged  in  the  (ser- 
vice of  the  more  ficrioua  and  practical  i 
fceUnga-  Fmnklu]  wrote  a  sotig  for] 
tlie  trades^-including  them  aJl,  audi 
8pun  cmt  into  a  poem.  Glancing  alon^l 
tfie  lyric  array,  the  reader  is  struck  byj 
the  mrm  and  spirit  of  Francis  Hopkin-  * 
sfin^'s  metaphorical  eong,  the  **  Nc 
Roof,**  and  by  the  dancing  Yimkevl 
Doodle,  a  gptmine  people's  dr.  This] 
last  J*  fiuid  lo  have  been  first  versificdl 
by  Dr,  Shackford,  of  the  Britii^h  itrmyi  \ 
in  1755;  while  Mr,  Duynkinck  think«| 
it  hrtd  a  Knickerbocker  origin,  fem  thai 
following  words,  formerly  sung,  ^s 
friimd  informed  bim,  by  the  reapers  nf  j 
Hollmid; 

"  Yankor  dldel,  doodlp,  dowa, 
Didel,  doodel,  lantcr; 
Y«Jike  Wver,  vooror,  vown, 
ikilenniik  and  t anther/* 

Heading  this  over,  we  are  seiEod — % 
cannot  help  it— with  a  horrible  id^a  1 
the   ID  form  ant    vfm    qnizring    IVlr,    0. 
That  stanza  has  an  extremely  di^oom- 
posiag  appearance,  beyond  all  <htiibt. 
Among  tboeo  lyrics  of  the  Hcvolataon* 
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ire  fiad  (4  spirited  sailors'  song*  "Aint'ri- 
CAf  C4]iniiii'r€£<,  and  Freedrjjn*'^  bj  SiL^an 
E&Wj«ou  ;  aod  others*  id  &  Scioltish  &tylo 
of  mnplicLtj,  hj  WilsoDi,  wbo,  os  weU 
mA  the  lad/t  w'**  fomgn-Wni,  As  w# 
write,  tFe  glance  at  51  r.  Bloor^'^.  sfODgs 
aud  lifdladd  of  the  Revolutiou^iill  m 
the  p«ilitical  mixle,  imd  tnoglly  in  tli© 
hitf»d-gttUop,  deny-dovru  metre?*  In 
#umo  t*f  them  we  perceive  the  ndea  of 
grtifntriAhr  f  reiitod  a^  m.'«rvily  u^i  the  tea- 
tuJ£ ;  Priftciae  aiid  Dird  North  suSer 
lui^etli^r*  The  best  i^oug  iu  the  gheuf 
— &  Yiiltinteer  mv\g — is  by  Aicbert  tm 
EoglLshmcui ;  and  the  reiider  U  dk* 
pleaj^ed  to  fitid*  by  iiiterniLl  eridenee* 
tbrtf ,  ie stead  of  referring  to  our  people. 
It  wnA  liketiitdly  made  for  the  agitated 
fiunily  of  Great  Britfins.  There  \a  lit* 
lie  I  If  no  slgu  ef  p>etrj  m.  the  volume* 
0'^i>  <*f  the  New  England  &oDg^  ifayi», 
reiap4^ctiiig  Waahiiigton ; 

"  Anil  la  hk  saol  rerivM 

Great  Martbiiroiigli'A  miLrtijiI  rnniG,'' 

Not  TeU^s  fame,  nor  Wallace^a ;  but 
ihat  of  Jfihu  ChurcbiUf  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough! Another  aong,  **God  save 
lb*?  Thirteen  States/*  is  sbajied  after 
tlie  King^f  Anthem.  The  chonu  of 
otie  of  thoie  revolutioiiarj  lyrics  is 
highly  eiprcsaite  of  their  ehamcter  in 
general : 

"  WliUo  our  mm,  crBwued   frith  wi»dth 
iini[n«iti>Of 
Smg  WoAbmgtua  iiid  cominiia  ^eoAo  \" 

Two  thinp,  takd  notice,  not  to  be 
snce^f'd  tit  after  all,  by  Kuglbh,  Ger- 
man. French*  Museonte,  Spanish,  or 
Dauish— by  Sa»jti,  Celt,  Cymry,  Scla- 
von,  or  any  other  of  tho*e  outcrybg 
nationalities  about  ue)  !  But  in  a  talk 
of  popudar  p*.»elTj  ^e  may  permit  our- 
selves ti)  smile  at  that  singularly  solid 
combination.  The  song,  **  Adanu  and 
Liberty,"  by  Treat  Paine,  had  a  great 
run  and  sak;  but  it  wa^  it^  partisan- 
ship on  the  aide  of  Wasbingtoti  and  hi* 
high  whig  school,  against  Genet  and 
J^-ffl^rson,  that  gave  it  its  celebrity. 

Then,  ^  t(>  ijur  Uiti'r  lyrics,  we  find 
liUJit  tlmt  can  bo  called  popular,  if  we 
except  "^Horae,  sweet  home/*  **  Wood- 
mim  ^pare  that  tree/'  and  a  few  others, 
miihtJy  oi  tJittt  domejttJtJ  or  quiet  Phdis* 
iint  ijrder,  which  die  ^aj  Germou  burs- 
fhtn  tire  in  thf«  habit  of  treating  with 
inch  ^4im.  We  hiive  no  galtlard 
mnseg— noii«  i»f  tiie  fiensual  inspirationa 
of  (ilder  song.    Ouf  song«  are  partly 


of  the  moml  and  iententtous  order, 
emiiodyiag  just  and  pathetic  thoughts 
of  Hfe,  and  partly  of  the  inU'llectnally 
aenttmcntal — ^an  ornate  and  finit^hed 
Ter^cation,  To  this  belongs  the  vajii 
mosa  of  our  lyric  poetry,  evermore 
iMtilng  from  the  {tms^  ;  full  of  the  mar- 
ijaetry  o{  imitation,  and  a  cool,  jcpork- 
hng  arabesque— facile,  feeble,  and  for- 
got as  soon  as  read,  hecaui^  it  has  no 
idiom  in  it  of  thought  or  phra?*e  ;  none 
of  the  racinesa  which  invigorates  a  ^n* 
time  111,  and  makes  it  generBlly  aeJcnow* 
leilged.  Our  verse,  in  general,  is  fine, 
bnt  fiaceid.  And  it  is)  curious  to  mark 
the  coutrast  presented  by  our  rough- 
and-reiidy  democracy — the  head  of 
Loki  and  the  hand  of  Thor — ^and  the 
affected  liitle  voices  of  prettineas  or 
trite  momhty  wilji  which  it  givea  utter* 
anoe  to  ifc*  poetry— a  strangely  delicate 
monster,  talking  line  and  ama tit  "Tisne, 
TUue  !"  like  Bully  Bott*im  in  the  pky. 
On  the  whole r  though  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Whittien  and  one  or  two  more, 
have  written  nohle  and  genuine  thingt*, 
our  lyrio  poetry  is  not  of  that  sort  which 
seizes  a  peopl«*s  sympathies,  and  keeps 
them. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow* 
ledgcd,  that  we  do  not  give  a  bard  much 
encouragement  U>  make  songs  for  us. 
We  are  a  timber- tnned  people.  And  we 
may  observe,  in  parenthesis,  that  nearly 
alt  the  liingers  of  our  city  churches  are 
foangu-bom — Germans,  English^  and  io 
forth ;  such  is  the  Ftatement  of  one  wlio 
ought  to  know.  We  are  mil  given  to 
trilling  and  quavering.  The  pioneer 
in  the  forest  wont  sing  the  song  made 
for  him  by  a  young  lady ;  be  ffpecnlates, 
with  his  axe,  on  t£o  ocmfltitution  fi»r  the 
territory  and  the  new  governor.  The  wag- 
on-driver in  the  plains  does  not  chant 
the  fine  verges  on  the  **  Rolling  Prai- 
ries,** nor  even  *^Wwt  for  the  Wagon," 
lie  keepi»  his  beard  on  hi^  shoulder,  as 
the  Spaniards  aay,  with  a  sharp  look- 
out for  thoae  devils  of  Apaches^  The 
digger  in  El  Dorado  caoH  sing,  of  course, 
any  more  than  La  Fontaine's  rich  bank- 
er, who  wonderi  how  the  ouhbler  can 
quaver  away  at  such  a  rate.  And  it  is 
tne  mme  all  rotind. 

Whittier  has  written  some  songs  fbr 
trades — like  Ariu^?*  Lorenzo  of  Florence, 
Lavater  (at  the  request  of  the  Swijc 
Cantons),  Vof^s,  Frfmklln,  and  others; 
but  our  mechanics  don*t  take  to  them* 
One  good  reason  is*  that  the  happy  old 
guild* spirit  does  not  edst  here,  where 
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&I1  avocAtiona  fiDfl  pretrnstoD.s  fluctufite 
in  a  sea  of  ft^mility*  'I'ht*  carpeutur 
won't  9iDg  a  gn\U-mng ;  b(*  will  be  ati 
urehitect  preBt^ntlj,  or  ho  will  read  law, 
or,  peril ap.tt,  go  down  to  Weilker  wkb  a 
chest  of  pistols,  nnd  liave  a  bUco  of 
Cctitrd  Am  eric  ft.  It  is  tbe  sume  fj^ne- 
raJly,  Tlio  American,  in  fact,  will  not 
rank  and  fix  himself  any  where — but  In 
ft  military  company.  There  iio  19  always 
pritiud  tci  be  classified.  You  may  cnil 
tim  a  fw^ldier  at  all  timcf*,  and  mtxko 
Bongs  for  him  m  fiieb.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  consrquenco  of  this,  that  our  gong« 
about  fi;jrhttn|^,  by  pea  or  linti*  are  the 
heartiest  we  have ;  and  it  is  with  regret 
we  think  of  the  war-lyric!?  we  sliould 
have  had  I  if  Mr,  Ilalleok  had  done  njiuc- 
thing  fiir  Putimm,  Allen,  and  the  home 
folk*,  nnd  if  Morris  bad  eunpr  more  like 
a  republican  fjencrtd — a  noble  ajvptdla- 
titm  that — briufring  Camillua  and  the 
Plntarcliifin  fellowp,  nlns  f  before  the 
mind*»  eye,  ob  you  pronounce  the  words. 
The  land  battlci*,  le:;«t  picturesque  in 
their  nature,  are  not  so  much  chanted  aa 
our  ocean  engagemeuti*  and  ndven tares, 
things  for  which  our  people  have  a 
strong  partiality,  proving  their  true 
descent  in  gejieral  front  tlie  KempionF, 
Beregark,^,  and  other  old  salts  of  the 
fatnoui  Korscy  Btock,  Several  of  these 
s^a-aonp!  are  spirited,  such  as^^ 

*'The  Gnerriere,  a  frtjj^uto  bold 
On  tilt!  fi» liming  o<!oiiij  roUuJ, 
CoTnmaudod  by  proad  Docr^,  tins  grandee O,'* 

Another : 

*'  Oiir  ootmlrr  i*  onr  «hip,  d*ye  >e«, 

Aivi  uthli  f<irlmir  proud  la  ho 
Who'A  of  lb©  Timkee  crew," 

And  tbt9 : 

**  YnnkpCHfiilom  hnv©  a  kpnek, 
llftiil  iiwftv,  yo  ho.  Ix^ys ! 
Of  pnlliuK  u^^^i^  ^  Wilhh  Ja*ik, 
'Gninwt  any  odds,  you  know,  bciyfi!'* 

A  few  of  them,  however,  are  too  fine 
and  full  of  language. 

"  A  pjph  for  friend*  now  for  bchiadp 
A  cbwr  ^- "  "-.^w^^-'^  wny, 
Thrct!  1  n '  ■  >  y  « I  f  mi  11  d , 

Aiul  ft'  .  nUeaUi  sway  1" 

Jack  never  pung  or  ehocrcd  such  ana«a- 
monHke  lingo  as  tbif^,  on  eea  or  ©hope — 
he  leaves  that  to  tVie  marines.  But  wo 
nicant  to  philofwiphlKc,  not  to  ouote 
what  m  already  faoiiHnr.  Wo  eball  not 
critidwt  *'Hail  Columbia,'*  or  the  **Stiir- 
Spanglt'tl  Banner;**  thpy  have  got  safe- 


ly into  their  mchea.     On  the  whole,  It , 
is  very  apparent  our  figbterfl  havo,   la 
every  in^^tance,  done   better  tlinn    oiirl 
writers  in  the  way  of  popukrizi^ng;  them* 
selves.      The    former    put    down     tbe 
British,  the  latter  imitate  i  them. 

But  we  have  a  po]>nlar  poetry,  after 
nil — a  poetry,  really  mdigenouft^  and,  in 
a  certain  degree,  racy  of  the  soil  ;  and 
it  is  carious  enough,  that  while  tlie 
Wliitderfl  nnd  white  lyri-^ts  of  the  Noitli 
can  do  nothing  with  their  gongs  for  the 
people,  thoge  poor  feerf«  they  deplore  so 
dci^pcrately  can  give  rise  to  en  order  of 
happy  melodies*  bi|2fhly  attractive  to  tlie 
"many'*  at  home,  ami  making  the  tour 
of  the  world  with  the  applause  of  thm 
?ariie  c\i\?s  abroad.  We  mean  th©  ne- 
^o  melodicM,  of  coarse.  ^!any  rimders 
will  remember  the  furffr  that  attcuded 
the  progress  of  maestro  Rtcc-,  some  tmie 
ago  ;  how  his  songs  took  the  popalur 
ear  everywhere,  ran  up  all  manner  of  j 
Btrecte,  and  even  gave  their  names  to 
piano-tnnes,  and  little  boys'  hats; 
making  a  mlifare  per  or&  preat^r  than 
that  of  Mr.  Porreat  and  Miss  Cushmiei 
themselves.  Everybody  hna  heard  of 
*'  Jomp,  Jim  Crow,**  "Old  Drni  Tuck- 
er,*' '^Sicba  gittin'  up  stairs,"  "  Misa 
Lucy  Longt"  **  Carry  mo  back  to  ole 
Virgiuny,*'  **  Jenny,  get  your  ho^- 
caks  done,'*  "Susanna,  don't  you 
cry/*  and  eo  forth.  At  the  pre^nt 
moment,  "nigger^*  melodies  are  heajd 
more  than  ever,  taking  the  poptilar 
tastes,  in  the  tiieatres  and  saloons,  b<*- 
yond  the  more  Jnphetic  order  of  niin* 
Btrelsy  there  practiced. 

All  this  is*  remark  able  enough,  and 
shows  the  livelier  lyric  propensities  of  ] 
thf*  African  race*  while  it  also  suggests 
liow  far  more  favorable  than  ours  are 
their  condition*)  of  being  and  thinking, 
with  rewpect  to  thoao  melodious  result*^ 
They  are  a  softctf  a  more  sensuotts  and 
vivacious  race  than  we,  having  tin*  sami) 
aptitude  for  muf^c  and  verse  which  he- 
longs  to  the  Ttalians,  and  other  sonthem 
people  of  the  Old  WoHd,  Then,  they 
live,  for  the  most  part^  like  servants  of 
a  family,  making  themselves  at  bomo  as 
much  as  they  can,  and  never  knowing 
any  of  the  stem  cares  and  speculations 
that  untune  the  Anglo-Saxon  tnind* 
They  bound  thnr  thoughts  to  the  prw- 
sent,  without  looking  much  to  the  pasl 
or  the  future ;  and  the  habits  of  mind 
thus  formed,  under  somewhat  patriarch- 
al conditions,  are  favorabl*^  to  a  simple 
gaiety  or  pathos,  oTorflowing  into  nong. 
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Tlie  inemsii«*nl  aoJ  mtJodj  *>f  Sam1>o 
were  wall  knowQ  at  ike  ^utl»,  whco 
the  northern  folks  i^pcculaled  on  them 
ond  plagiarized  tb eui .  They  p la^ lUi^c d 
his  lUtdecti  recogniilng  the^  comedy 
and  slrong  efi^tJ  wrap^  up  in  it — vl&  in 
die  dimleots  used  by  Somtt,  Bnm^  Carl«- 
totJi  and  Htdiburtou ;  thej  actuallf  pla- 
giarized the  blackness  of  his  faoo  I  The 
while  fblkst  in  finei  pk^ariKed  the 
jiegtOi  body  and  soul ;  and  the  wandering 
'^  nainstrelfl"  of  Chriitj,  and  a  dozen 
other  companies  in  our  citias,  ikre  proof^a 
that  they  have  done  a  profitable 
Uiing. 

Bin  Horn,  who  set  some  of  the  songs 
of  Geuertil  Morris  to  music»  speaks,  in 
bij3  book,  of  the  fieiibility.  pathos,  and 
harmony  of  the  negro  airs^  and  shows 
how  one  of  those  aucg  by  Hice — **  As  I 
was  gomg  down  ahinbone  alley" — ^be- 
oame  the  basis  of  what  is  ooueidered  the 
bcf^t  of  iloiris^i  fioiigs — **  Near  the  lake 
where  drooi>ed  the  willow.**  He  also 
ihows  bow  the  cry  of  a  little  New  York 
sweep  originat^^d  another  of  the  gene* 
ral  'a  lyries.  Somt  would  consider  these 
mther  mean  souroes  of  song;  dispar* 
o^ug  to  the  piide  of  ijitellect  But  they 
rise  w  Uie  right  place — among  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  was  a  merit  to  recognize 
tbeni,  though  the  soldier  did  tremble  a 
little  at  first,  we  perceive.  But  we  do 
not  pmise  that  sweep  aoog^**  northem 
refrain"  wo  should  say.  U  is  Snow- 
ball himself  who  sings  ^  and  see  what  a 
ei^-away  ipntinientalist  the  young  vil- 
lain turns  out  on  our  hAnda  I 

**Thro'  fhe  atreets  of  Xow  York  city. 

Blithely  ercfy  mom, 
I  cAnilod  0  or  my  mstlaa  dit^, 

Cheerly,  tho'  fbdors. 
Before  lbs  rotj  Ikfat,  my  Uj 

WflA  u>  thefflaid«be^uu» 
Ere  wloter's  mow  hid  pOK^od  hwhj. 

Or  emildd  the  mtmmefm  muu  f 

**  My  artless  ditty,"  quotha  I   Bat  we 

ihall  not  dwell  on  this  matter.  We 
merely  put  the  whole  thing  to  the  brfgi^ 
diers  own  consdenoei  at  this  present 
writing. 

The  north  owes  its  dieerfnl  popular 
airs  and  spectacles — its  ^*  Harmless  gaye- 
ty*' — to  tno  soutbt  in  a  great  measure ; 
wliieh  h,  doubtless^  the  reason  Boston 
fliul  other  places  ab<ive  the  line  show 
tJi^mselres  so  loving  to  those  occasional 
Odlofed  Tisitofs  who  eome  to  tbem,  sub- 
t»=rraneously,  from  that  quarter  of  the 
rej^nblic ;  aud  it  is  from  the  south  we 
iXKjeive  the  onl/  hope  of  a  natire  opera 


we  dajre  indulge  in,  amidj^t  our  steam - 
ships  I  banks,  mil  ways,  and  tele^^^aphs : 

**  Fumniii  ct  opoa  etn:>i}lttin]r)iio  Itumae," 

Operas  and  plays  may  yet  come  from 
the  soutli,  proving  the  virtue  of  a  home 
uispiration,  and  stron^^y  rebuking  tha 
northern  faahlon  of  going  to  seek  it  in 
forei^  parts.  The  south  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  her  national  intluonce*  A 
statistical  show  may  appear  agidnst  her 
in  Congrei;^ — result  of  some  coalition 
juggling*  wLiich  the  journal  at  the  cor- 
ner has  explained— if  yon  have  only 
been  attending  ;  Imt  ^he  has  a  majority 
among  the  people ;  the  balance  stands 
fair  in  the  cheerful  feelings  of  the 
many,  and  the  Union  is  safe.  After 
all,  there  mny  be  somethiug  in  that 
Pletcher  saying.  We  must  look  a  lit- 
tle more  into  it. 

The  other  day,  pas^g  by  St-  Panl*s 
churchyard,  from  Broadway,  we  were^ 
OS  usual,  attracted  by  the  rows  of  song^ 
and  ballads,  arranged  along  a  ledge  of 
the  wall,  in  ohargo  of  a  crowd  of  u^\>- 
bles  and  bits  of  brick,  and  guarded  by  a 
cK>uple  of  small  foreigners — native  lads 
in  general  turning  their  minds  to  more 
energetic  occupations—and  hnving  theTt* 
and  elsewhere  made  a  collection,  we 
carried  off  about  three  hundred  lyricn 
of  the  day — our  thoughts  on  the  way 
home  boiug  pretty  nearly  the  present 
'*  i^lky  On  a  curious  examination  of 
the  whole,  it  was  found  that  about  one- 
third  of  them  were  negro  melodies, 
either  in  their  lingo,  or  on  "  darkey*' 
subjectii',  and  sung  by  the  "  minstrels ;" 
considerably  more  than  another  third 
were  in  the  American  ityle ;  over  thirty 
were  from  British  song- books;  about 
forty  were  on  Irish  themes,  and  half  a 
dozen  had  moral  or  religious  words  t*^ 
profane  tunes.  This  will  give  a  rough 
sort  of  idea  of  the  lyrical  tendencies  of 
the  day,  taking  the  people  of  New  York 
as  a  fair  sample  of  tlie  rest;  it  shows 
that  the  sculhem  element  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  our  **  hurmupi- 
eon*" 

The  negro  songs  seem  mostly  to  have 
grown  from  the  slane:  phrases  of  the 
kitchen  or  eottou  field,  such  as  are  re- 
peated in  the  rffraint  viz.:  "Nobody  at 
borne  but  tlie  buU-dog  and  the  baby'*^ 
"  I\*p  goes  tie  weasel"— **  Clsr  de  kil- 
chen" — **Dar  was  a  frog  Eved  in  a 
spring" — **  Jenny,  get  your  hoe-cake 
done.**  These  and  others  show  the  ru- 
diments, as  it  wer^i  of  those  melodies 
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which  are,  of  e»>ursi5,  completed  in 
rlijiiiiii|3f  fashion  hy  **  the  white  fi>lk/* 
Aa  m  the  fiouUt,  the  negroes  imitate 
tlif?ir  bt'tter-i,  nt  soirees,  balls,  portion, 
and  so  forth ;  so  in  their  peculiar  min* 
strelsy  we  find  nU  the  feplmg*  and  emo- 
tioti»  proper  to  tho  -^^  whit-B*'  order  of 
poosy  :  they  have  love»  and  objects  of 
tenderness,  hopes,  complaints,  regrets, 
romauco  and  dci^p  pathos ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  inimto  humanity  of  our 
populatloD.  thftt  they  never  think  of  re- 
fusing I  heir  sympsithy  to  suoh  displays, 
on  the  part  of  the  colored  folks.  Tho 
American  portion  of  Uie  handfnl  was 
divided  between  tho  sentimental  and 
the  satirier — the  former,  however,  pre- 
dominating. It  ia  a  law  of  our  nature, 
that  young  persons  and  tho  uncritical 
masses  are  more  touched  by  strong  sen* 
t intent  than  oomedy.  In  this  rospect, 
there  seems  a  diflferenco  between  the 
Londoners  and  the  Kew  Yorkers,  Tho 
latter  have  more  songs  of  feeling  and 
pathos  than  the  former— a  tinge  of 
'*greetines«'*  wliicli  tells  in  favor  of  our 
democrney-  In  this  handful  of  ourR,  a 
taking  title,  <?t  touchitig  evidence  ia  re- 
produced three  or  four  tinier — a.^  in 
Wait  for  the  wagon — -Bobbin  arouod 
— Lilly  Daln — Few  days  {of  negro  ori- 
gin)— Katy  Darling — Old  dug  Tray 
(ajftcr  Campbell's  balla*l,  apparently) 
— Yilikens  and  hii^  Dinah,  etc*  Among 
them  are,  tho  Woodman,  the  Star* 
niangled  Banner^  Hai!  Columbia,  the 
Fight  of  Poole  and  Slorisaey  ;  a  couple 
of  tbem  are  in  ridicule  of  woman's 
right,"!,  and  over  a  tloaien  about  '*  Hume*' 
and  its  patbo£ — some  of  these  last  sung 
hy  the  dark  minsitrel^,  Ntme  are  com- 
posed with  reference  to  government 
doings,  general  or  local,  though  the 
vera 03  ot  many  of  the  isongE*  contain 
oi  ty  all  a?  ion  &.  There  are  about  a  dosen 
**  engine"  songSi  to  popular  airs»  In 
the  midst  of  the  whole,  it  was  curious 
to  find  *^ Jesus  Hall!"  a  parody  ou 
•*  Lilly  Dalrt  ;*'  **  Loving  Jesus^''  a  pa- 
rody on  *^  Katy  Dariing;"  **  That  cot- 
tage hotno/^  to  the  air  of  **  Suianna 
don't  you  cry;"  and  coming  down 
hard  on  the  rum -seller*  At  all  periods 
this  has  been  an  expedient  of  religious 
philosophers  and  moral  teachers.  In 
1B49,  Nisbett  ^  Co^,  of  London j  pub- 
lished a  book  of  pongs,  '*  redeeming 
Bams  and  Moore  from  the  service  of 
tlie  devil  i**  One  of  them  begati ; 

*^  Tho  voicQ  that  onot^^  wttbiB  the&a  wnlli, 
Ttio  Gospel  ijuinptjt  bk\F/'  etc. 


We  grieve  to  ^ink  dv^me  |ioof  lytk 
bards  mu^fc  wait  a  very  h^ng  time 
their  redemption.     Two  of  tho  parodi 
of  our  list,  by  a  clergyman,   are  of 
same   unhappy  order,    inovitnWj   | 
voking  the  levity  or  irrevotGnce   of 
reader.      What  woidd  we  think   of 
Eucharist  in  a  penny  bun  and  a  I  _ 
beer  glass  ?    And  yet  thtn^  may  cf*i 
ti  thif^i  on  that  game  sage  principle* 
attractiveness. 

From   our  *♦  list,"  we  revert  ttt  oi 
main  propoisition.     We  find    thut 
minatreky   of   the   popular   order  has 
not  come  from  our  recognizod  poets, 
while  at  the  nvfttQ  time  the  negro-song* 
nnd  other  songs  of  the  day — ^or  mfh< 
of  the  night— are  by  no  mecLus  worth 
of  our  aong  system,  as  a  free,   inter' 
gent    democracy.       They   belong 
much  to  the  theatre,  and  t<5o  little 
the  homes,  and  workshopjj,  and  gtree 
The  theatre  has,  no  doubt,  beeu  a  pln^ 
of  strong  popular  inspiration  ;  but  n< 
to  our  very  fndUfitHous  and  laborioi 
people,  who  look  on  it  as  a  thing  api 
or  oeca,?ional;    unUko    other   peoples, 
who  gt)  tficro  to  think  and  feel,  and  vn- 
joy  it  as  something  necestiary  to  thei^ 
course   of  lite.      Those   songs    of  t' 
stnge    cannot    have    much    influent 
amongst  us,  popularlyr   hecauie    the" 
come  in  such  crowds  that  thej  dri 
one  another  out  of  remembrance.     Lilly 
Dale  and  Old  dog  Tray  may  be  for- 
gotten in  a  few  years. 

Still,  though  oar  popular  minstrelsy 
comes  too  much  from  the  ^"^  ^t&^jBTwJ 
from  foreign  Hbrettos,  and  low  hoi 
sources  of  mspiration,  there  is  no 
son  to  despair  of  it;  we  ihail  not 
up  with  suck  a  dull  thought.  It  begins, 
at  all  cvcntij,  at  the  right  end  among  tine 
people — which  was  the  muse  of  Shake- 
speare, Bama,  Beranger— ^ind  it  mn^ 
vet  bo  worthy  of  our  nation  and  its 
liter  at  ure*  In  A  time  of  pcMoe  mtd 
trade ,  our  higher  feeling  a  can  find  m 
cicat  vent  in  our  rapid  and  yoeiferoi 
journals  5  but,  in  the  sterner  busiue 
of  u  world  extremely  out  of  joint,  ilk 
the  collisions  to  wHeh  our  luige  bulk 
inevitably  tending,  under  the  compu 
six-e  course  of  wind  or  wave,  tlie  m 
prose  organs  would  not  he  sufficioni 
and  the  general  mind  would  run  im 
tho  L'haunels  of  lyrical  expression  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ever*  Great  na 
tional  emergencieii  digtiify  the  nalionj 
mind  ;  and,  if  the  storn  tdiilanthropij 
object,  that  we  contemplate  a  conflagra' 
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tioD  to  ToasI  our  intelWtniil  cli^stimt^* 
it  ma  J  b©  replied  tliat  the  bla2*'  will 
Cotne,  chestnuts  cit  iio  cbpstniit^i  and 
that  lyric  poetry  is  only  eoasider^d  as 
an  Hccfimpanjing  evidvnci^  of  a  more 
oxtilti*d  moral  f^eiitirnent.  BeDJamm 
Constant  argiied  that  the  increase  of 
eujojment^  and  aioeokieB,  without  the 
inererisc  of  a  people*^  rirtuos  and  high- 
er tnoralitlea*  onlj  tends  to  destroy  ci- 
vilization ;  whil®  03  to  war^  on  the  oth«*r 
haadt  tho  Prince  de  Li^e,  who,  like 
Horace  Walpole,  say^  a  gre«t  many 
ehrcwd  things  I  asserts  that  in  spit^  of 
ib*  evils ♦  it  h  '*  a  school  of  the  ui^hest 
vLrtoes'* — a  sentiment  approved  bj  Dr. 
Arnold*  Sir  Jarne^  Mncktntfl&h*  und 
some  of  tbe  finest  tblnken.      Goetha 
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eays,  and  m%js  truly*  that  it  tra«  from 
the  seven  3*cars'  war,  and  the  miJitary 
renown  of  Frederick  1I.»  G<?rman  poetry 
first  received  it^  genuine  popular  value 
and  origin alit J. 

In  thus  odvoc^tinp  the  lyre  we  lot© 
so  much*  we  should  be  jsorry  to  be 
thouffht  inC(>D  si  stent,  as  arguing  a  phi- 
lossopfjy  too  stern  for  the  gentle  theme 
we  have  been  rambling  over.  But  the 
lyrie  muse  may  assert,  with  even  more 
truth  than  the  great  Napoleon  himself, 
thnt  wur  hm  never  been  unfaithful  to 
her  gl'^vY, 

Oii  the  whole,  we  would  conclude  in 
the  words  of  old  Auaiimander  and  say ; 
we  must  sing  bettor,  for  the  sake  of  tht 
b'hoyj  I 


SOME   ORIENTAL    ACQUAINTANCE. 


FROM  the  ingenious  family  of  Hums 
my  mind  naturally  wanderg  tft 
other  Syrian  household*  and  eharne- 
ter^.  The  Hakeem  bad  a  near  neighbor 
at  B  ham  dun,  who  was  worthy  of  a  por- 
trait in  colors,  if  not  of  a  page  in  de- 
scription. I  have  already  mentioned 
him  as  Aasa,  on  old  muu  vvith  handsome 
features  and  a  tine  presence,  Hu  was 
one  of  the  leading  and  wealthy  person - 
Qges  of  the  village ;  Vakeel,  too,  that  h» 
deputy  of  all  the  Chrlatuins  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  most  conspicuous  pilhjx 
of  the  holy  Greek  church  witliin  the 
sjame  limit,  Veiy  grandly,  in  his  huge 
white  turban,  scarlet  jacket,  and  blue 
trowsers,  did  Aasa  use  to  enter  the  Ha- 
keem's hall,  and,  with  many  hypocriti- 
cal smiles  and  meaningless  compliments^ 
did  be  seek  to  caresa  and  domesticate 
that  somewhat  incredulous  and  inde* 
pondt^nt  person ;  for,  our  experienced 
Vakeel,  besides  iOveral  good  qualities, 
had  plenty  of  vanity,  solfisboess,  and 
decoit.  These  imper?eclious  In  bis  char- 
acter were  vii?ible  tli rough  his  eye — the 
worst  feature  of  his  face,  a  etn^U  gray 
optic,  restless  and  cowardly  as  an  evil 
coni*cience. 

Aasa  bad  an  ingenious  method  of 
enhancing  hh  credit  for  ^neral  infor- 
matiou.  He  talked  lengthdy  wltli  the 
Hakeem  at  all  reasonable  oppurttmitles, 
atid  pumped  him  vigorously  »>n  the  news, 
politics,  history,  mcdjcme,  or  whatever 
other   fe'jbject  etignged    bis    curiosity. 


He    then  retailed   bis    freshly- mi  Iked 

knowledge  about  thf?  neighborhood,  in* 
siuuating  that  he  had  just  been  convers- 
ing with  the  Hakeem,  who  seemed  to 
be  quite  unaware  of  the  circumstances. 
One  day  he  gave  m  an  arithmeticid 
problemt  in  the  form  of  a  story,  which 
be  related  as  im  actual  oecurrcGce.  A 
quadrangle  ofns— ^tbree  Franks  and  an 
Arab — wo  were  discussing  mathematics 
when  be  entered.  This  was  out  of 
Aa^a'n  line,  and  be  kept  an  unwilling 
silenec  for  some  minutes.  At  last  be 
managed  to  drag  in  hla  tale,  which  was 
probably  unknown  to  the  Sultina  Scbe- 
2erade,  **  There  were  once  three  men 
who  jf lined  in  partnership  for  a  certain 
business :  tlie  6rst  put  in  five  hundred 
plasteri^ ;  the  second  put  in  three  hun- 
dred til irty- three  and  a  third ;  the  last 
put  hi  two  hundred  and  fifty*  By  the 
will  of  God  they  gained  one  thousand 
piasters  which  they  proceeded  to  divide. 
The  finst  said  ;  I  put  in  one*balf  of  the 
sum,  and  I  therefore  take  out  one -half* 
The  second  said :  I  put  in  one -third,  and 
I  thereft>re  take  out  one  third.  The 
last  man  then  found  that  there  were 
only  one  hundred  m:tty-sir  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  piaster  left  for  bim,  and  as- 
«terted  that  be  had  been  cheated.  Bn 
lliey  quaJTcJcd  a  long  time  over  the 
matter,  and  none  of  them  could  explain 
it  At  la,*t  one  of  them  siiid:  in  th* 
name  of  God  let  us  refer  Uds  to  a  ma 
tbematldan..    They  did  eo,  and  the  ,#c 
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A  remarkable  character  was  a  way- 
farer*  who  OTertook  us  in  tHe  great 
plain  twsjoud  Homaili.  He  was  travel- 
ing on  hoT^back,  attended  hj  a  couple 
of  agile  comrajdes  on  fnot,  Hh  ber- 
cw!**mi  fonn  waa  wrapped  iii  a  large 
utrjpcKi  abeih^  or  Arab  cloak.  Hih  dark., 
bronzed  featorot*  were  ^in^olarlj  r^igu- 
lajt  and  almded  by  a  iK'^ird  of  jetiy 
blacknes*.  The  guy,  good-humon^d 
glitter  of  hk  white  leetb  euntnisted  wkb 
a  wild*  fla^hiag,  l>old  eyi>,  of  fomhETe^t 
light  His  voice,  like  that  of  all  the 
Bedouin,  and  many  of  tbc  peaaautJ  of 
the  region*  was  htud,  stern,  and  start- 
ling, ilis  gestureB  wer@  violent  and  ex* 
dted,  but  pleaiiing  by  their  savage 
grace  and  vigor.  A  grand  mttdd  for  a 
desert  brigand!  a  ii^^ble  cavalier  to  lead 
the  Saraceus  of  some  new  religion  ! 

**  What  are  you  ?'*  smd  the  Hakeetn. 

*''  I  mil  tt  wandt*rer,*'  be  repHiad  in  a 
Venice  of  thunder,  waving  hU  band  to* 
wards  the  boundless  plain  before  us. 
^*  Oucc,  I  was  a  soldier,  when  Ibrahim 
Ptuba  seized  me," 

Then  he  asked  na  if  we  would  kiH 
him  in  our  country  because  he  was  a 
Moslem.  He  watched  our  motions 
wit^i  keen  interest,  laughing  ^jinetimesi 
with  a  cbUdUke  glee  at  what  was  so 
strange  and  curious.  He  pulled  np  hta 
bone  to  w6  the  Hakeem  a^fu^^t  bis 
oooapass,  and  take  beatings  of  the  sur- 
rounding  villages.  '*  What  an  amu^g 
companionship  we  have  got  ioto  to- 
day!'^ he  shouted  in  his  deep,  sonorous 
tones,  "0  yes!**  screamed  the  others; 
and  the  desert  rang  afain  with  their 
untamed  merriment. 

A  still  morn  amusing  personage, 
whom  we  met  in  the  «iiine  region,  was 
one  of  thoeo  mounted  baililB^  of  Syria, 
the  lltiwaleyeb.  We  had  pitched  in  a 
villag*?  called  Tell  Nebby  U^t-ne  Dtliou. 
when  he  came  to  our  tent  and  offered 
his  services  as  guide  and  guard  for  our 
next  day^s  journey.  H«  was  a  atout, 
brmdsome  man.  of  abimt  tbirtjT  bold, 
awaggeringt  and  even  importiuent  in  his 
maimere.  Undismayed  by  the  presence 
rif  the  Hokeem^s  wife,  bo  marclicd  into 
the  tent,  and  made  himself  at  home  iH' 
stantoneouslx.  He  talked  volubly  for 
more  than  an  hour,  about  the  coun- 
try«  about  uSt  about  himself,  about  any> 
thing  that  camo  upptrmoHt  ia  bij  turba- 
bnt  brain.  He  bad  a  fine  horse,  which 
be  proposed  to  st^ll  us  for  about  fortj 
ilijllara*  He  was  d]^,sati&£i<d  with  his 
present  condition,  and  said  ha  should 
TOL.  ¥11.-27 
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to  Egypt  **  I  have  a  brother  in 
Igypt,*' ne  continued*     ^'^He  bos  been 

king  while  in  tJie  service  of  the  pa^ha, 
and  has  made  himself  rich.  1  wiU  go 
there  and  throw  myself  upon  him  ;  and, 
if  he  refuses  to  divide  with  me,  1  will 
tease  and  pei^«cnte  him  until,  please 
God  I  he  will  di« ;  and  then  the  pniper- 
ty  will  he  mine*  Then  I  will  go  ii*  Jar* 
gi^tau  (Georgia),  and  buy  me  the  hand- 
somest girl  in  the  country.  Ah  1  Jur- 
gistan  is  the  place  for  handsome  women." 

He  then  turned  to  me,  a  brother 
bachelor,  and  continued :  *^  Come,  you 
and  I  will  go  tog«>ther  to  Jui^slan ;  we 
will  buy  there  two  beautiful  girls  with 
briUlont  black  eyes :  one  of  them  shall 
be  fvr  yoUf  and  the  other  for  me.  Will 
you  go  ?*' 

Hakeem.—*''  In  our  country,  0  How- 
aly,  wives  can  be  obtained  without  pay- 
ing for  tliem." 

HoWAl.V  (highly  delighted).—*'  Is  it 
so  7  God  be  praised !  But  suppose  I 
go  to  the  fathar,  and  ask  hhn  for  his 
daughter  ?" 

Hakf.em. — '*  He  will  tall  you  to  ask 
the  girl  herself,'* 

HuwALY  (alarmed  by  a  new  idea), — 
**  But  what  if  she  should  take  it  hi  to  her 
buad  to  refuse  me  ?  Would  that  be  an 
end  of  it!^* 

ILlkeem.— *^  Certainly*" 

HOWALV  (stupefied).—**  Wonderful; 
But  that  woulJ  never  do  fctr  me/' 

**But  come,"  he  added,  cheerfully, 
"  I  am  going  tc  take  tea  with  y<m-  1 
am  not  ignorant  of  tea ;  and  X  differ 
from  moftt  of  my  countrymen  in  being 
very  fond  of  it*" 

By  this  time,  however,  we  bad  got 
enough  of  his  company,  and  we  con- 
trived not  to  take  our  tea  until  be  took 
his  departure. 

The  ncit  mombg  he  mode  his  ap- 
pearance again,  chewing  some  of  the 
wretched  Indian  corn-bread  of  the  coun- 
try. ^'^  How  do  you  like  that  kind  of 
bread  ? "  asked  the  Hakeem*  ''  0  How- 
adji,'*  he  responded,  witli  a  grimace,  '*Jt 
paio3  my  throat  to  swallow  it," 

He  renewed  his  nffer  to  bo  our  gnard- 
ion  angel  for  the  day,  and  we  renewed 
our  refusal  It  was,  perhaps,  i  u  re  venge 
for  this  that  ho  mado  the  folhiwii^ 
lather  insulting  inquiry  ;  *'  Is  it  true,  0 
Howadji,  that  the  Ir  ranks  put  bog- smUk 
in  tlieir  cheese  ?■' 

**  No,*'  said  the  Hakeem* 

**  I  am  ^ad  to  hear  it ;  it  would  be  a 
aasty  custom*" 
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He  fnouatcd  Ju»  horse,  and  accom* 
p allied  tiJi  out  of  the  ^illiice  ;  but,  as  we 
!itm  objected  Ui  his  gnardioDsMp,  he  left 
OS  in  a  tempest  of  wralb. 

I  waa  bigblj  gratified  in  Jerusalem  at 
meeting  Faui,  the  famous  factotum  of 
SteTens.  1  was  rather  mrptised  to  see 
a  dark,  but  not  bad -looking  man,  gruve 
Ui  hi:)  manners,  and  clericallj  dressed  in 
black.  Paul,  as  1  uaderstocid  fD.>m  the 
two  Bostoaians  who  had  him  in  tluir 
employ,  was  very  indignant  at  ^teven^, 
for  speaking  so  disparagingly  of  him  on 
the  score  of  eouragt*,  A  ct)ward,  ho 
laidr  ho  was  not,  except  so  fur  tm 
regarded  Bedouin  Arabs^  He  had 
abundantly  proved  his  general  audacitj 
by  firing  a  pbtol  at  various  rata  which 
haunted  hid  bedroom  in  Jerusalem.  But 
Paul  was  unFeasonablei  on  the  whole,  to 
quarrel  with  Stevens,  who  had  been  the 
maJiing  of  him.  All  the  Amerieans  and 
EDgiiibmen  now  wanted  Paul ;  and  he 
was  getting  fifty  dollars  a  month,  as 
traveUag  cook  and  inteq^reten 

The  curious  question  of  our  friend, 
the  Howaly,  coucerning  the  ingrodientd 
of  Christian  cheese,  reminds  mo  of  other 
Syriaa  abservatiotis  on  European  mivt* 
tera  aad  maonen.  At  El  Ain,  sorue 
honr^  north  of  Balbec,  on  a  route  not 
much  frequented  by  travelers,  the 
Hdceem'i  lady  received  a  vt^it,  iu  her 
tent,  from  tbo  wife  of  tlie  ^hi^ikh,  and 
several  other  women  of  the  village* 
They  eonaidercd  her  a  rare  curiosity, 
and  criticized  her  style  of  dress,  with 
the  enthui^iuism  of  fieainstres:*es.  **  Pnt 
on  a  larbomhf''  said  otie^  **  your  head 
will  ache/' 

**Take  down  your  hair,*'  laid  an- 
other, *'  it  will  locik  prettier.** 

•*  Put  on  another  dress,*'  counseled  a 
third,  *^  this  is  not  good  enough." 

Here*  as  elsowhere,  they  wt<re  won* 
der- struck  to  see  the  Hakeem  wet  his 
pencil  with  his  tongut,  while  ho  wrote* 
**Looki**  they  shouted.  ""^IVuUakt* 
He  carries  Ids  ink  in  his  mouth*" 

At  Borah,  far  north  of  this,  they  aLvo 
remarked  the  eiogular  locality  of  my 
<»omrade*s  ink-bottle.  They  furtlier* 
more  discovered  that  his  compass  ^  tuni 
it  aa  they  would,  always  po luted  south* 
towardfl  Mecca — a  degree  of  inanimate 
orthodoxy  which  strougly  excited  their 
reverentiai  ust^juishmcnt. 

To  protect  my  face  from  the  sun,  I 
iometinies  wore  a  silk  handkerchief  yn« 


der  my  hat,  with  the  comers  droo|] 
down»  and  tied  across  my  month-  "" 
head-dress,  faintly  resembling  an  oiiea 
tal  veil,  together  with  my  beo 
cheeks,  led  a  ragged  old  Syrian  ta 
into  a  very  embamssan^  mistake,  m&  tb 
my  gender.  After  looking  inquiiiiigly 
for  some  time  at  the  uncovered  fac«  of 
the  Hakcem*s  wife,  she  thus  addressed 
her ;  **  0  my  lady,  why  do  yon  not  wear 
a  veil,  hke  that  one  1"  pointing  at  me. 

Hakeem's  Wife.— "Because  1  am 
a  woman/* 

Arau  Woman  (pointing  anew  at 
me).—**  What!  is  that  a  girl  T" 

Hae£EH*s  Wn^E,— "*Not  that  is  a 
man.'* 

Here  followed  a  general  laugh, 
which  the  old  lady  slunk  away,  i^jc] 
ly  mortified. 

The  Syrians  are  perfectly  aware,  eTi 
the  niofit  ignorant  of  them«  that   thi 
country  was  once  occupied  by  Uie 
ri^irj*   tif    Europe.     Yurious   qnestir»Q! 
referring  to  thli  fact,  were  put  to 
during  our  wanderings  Ihrongh  the  tnoi 
mitraveled    districts*      Not    far    froi 
Hnmd.  a  peasant,    who  sold  us  «oi 
grapes,  called  to  us  as  we  rode  away 
"  0  Uowadji,  from  what  part  of  the  laud 
were  your  ancestors  drivea  I" 

Aa  we  halted,  fur  the  night,  at  a  rui 
village,  built  amid  ancient  and  falleA 
palaces,  a  half- naked  girl  shi^utcd  :  ^^  In 
the  name  of  God,  whc^t  £ort  of  people 
are  these  T" 

^'Oh/'  reBponded  an  old  man,  ^^  tb^ne 
ore  Franks,  come  to  sae  the  houses  of 
their  forefathers/* 

In  the  wide  waste  of  desolate 
aomo  men   came  running  towarcLs 
over  the  ruins,  crying  to  our  ^rri'ant 
**  What  are  tiiese  Franks  doing  here  ! 

**They  are  hioking  at  their  houaet, 
iaid  jesting  old  Ynsef* 

PnASAiiTB*  —  '*  Have  they  hona«tf^ 
here  I" 

YusEF. — **  Ye^ ;  do  you  not  sen  fJuua 
all  around  you  V* 

Another  scene  In  the  aam^  icdIp^ 
quented  country.  ITillagocB  staringt  ia 
great  astonishment 

Hakeeii.^*'^  Have  any  Fmtik  traT^lr 
ers  been  to  this  place  before  us  T* 

Villager.—**  No  %  not  a  Frank  liaa 
been  here  siuce  the  day  tliat  they  weni 
away*" 

As  we  rode  through  a  smaH  villag* 
near  Hamath,  we  were  struck  with  t&a 


iea^ 
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pec^iliaT  arcMtecttiie  of  the  bousest  dif* 
ferent  finom  any  that  we  bad  yet  seen. 
They  weri?  of  sun-dried  bricks,  plaster- 
ed witb  mad  ;  and  each  roof  eihibited 
Beveml  sharp  cones*  of  four  or  five  feet 
in  height,  perhaps  meant  to  shed  water, 
**\Vliy  do  you  build  your  houses  thus  ?" 
shouted  my  comrade  f»  a  worthy  eitueii 
who  stood  at  gaze.  **  TWa  i*  the  only 
way  WQ  ktjow*  How  do  you  build 
yours  ?*'  bo  bawled  after  ns*  A  wide 
owiike  man  that ;  degirous  of  picking  up 
useful  infonnatioQ,  Ferhapa  bis  roof 
leaked,  and  ha  was  anions  to  loam  bow 
to  remedy  it. 

The  moat  un sophisticated  dweUiugs 
that  we  saw  iu  the  country  were  l3esiao 
tho  Orontos,  not  fur  from  its  fountain- 
bead*  They  were  nothing  but  cavea, 
or,  at  the  utmost^  artiHcial  hollo wSt 
scooped  in  the  face  of  a  bank  of  hard 
earth.  Their  iubabitonta  looked  at  our 
tent  from  a  dijitance,  but  did  not  ap- 
proach It^  at  lea^t  a^  long  as  it  waa  day- 
fight  We  mispected  these  ragged 
Troglodytes  of  ployiug  a  trick  on  us  ; 
for,  just  after  going  to  bed,  I  heard  a 
noise  of  water,  and  found  that  it  waa 
fiijwing  into  my  tent.  Some  unknown 
P^-rMin^i  with  what  intention  1  cannot 
aayi  had  opened  the  iduices  of  an  irri- 
gating canalt  and  overflowed  mo*  The 
muleteers  went  up  with  lights,  and  tor© 
away  the  banks,  letting  the  troubiesome 
fluid  back  into  the  Orotites.  As  they 
x^Qjdied  us,  on  their  return,  a  gun  was 
firedi  but  we  heaid  no  bullet,  and  re- 
ceived no  further  disturbance.  The 
aervants  affirmed  that  the  submerging 
waa  intended  to  create  confusion,  and 
giTe  a  chance  for  robbery. 

Lest  any  one  should  acquire  too  con* 
temptaous  an  idea  of  Syrian  residences, 
in  consequence  of  my  frequent  mention 
of  such  things  liS  caverns  and  hovels,  I 
will  describe  the  bouse  of  one  of  my  old 
friends  in  Damascus. 

From  a  narrow,  intricate,  and  sun- 
beaten  street,  the  vision  of  tiiat  palace 
opened  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  blind, 
monotonous  walls,  pierced  by  no  win- 
dow, and  relieved  by  no  ornament.  The 
material  seemed  to  bo  pale,  unbumt 
brioks,  slimed  over  with  ashy  mod,  so 
as  to  present  nothing  more  beautifcd 
tbmi  a  rough  surface,  dull,  gray,  and 
cadaritrous.  A  rude,  hut  large  door, 
swmig  on  its  hinges,  admitting  ns  as  it 
were  to  another  dwelling  from  that 
whicb  we  bad  imagined  to  «ntcr.    For 


bere,  unbumt  clay  bad  given  plao« 
to  marble ;  bareness  to  profuse  or- 
nament; dnfting-  dust  to  bubbling  fomi- 
tains. 

Ateaselated  pavement  was  under  our 
feet  formed  of  alternating  slabs  of  black 
stuue  and  white  marble,  smooth ed  and 
gleaming  In  the  sun-Ugbt*  In  the  centre 
was  a  stone^basiut  where  falling  water 
murmnred^  forever,  an  endless  song  of 
snowy  springs  and  mountain  greenery. 
On  different  fjides,  looked  down  galleries, 
whose  roofs  were  supported  by  slender 
pillars  and  pointed  arches,  varied  witb 
carving,  and  gay  with  painting.  On 
diffcreQt  sides  opened  doors,  throogh 
which  were  visible  iUm  halls,  silken  di- 
vans, and  the  stony  glitter  of  other 
fountains  i  Furthest  from  the  street,  on 
tbe  most  retired  line  of  the  square,  lay 
the  mysterious  rooms  of  tbe  biarem. 

But  on  the  left  by  a  lofty  door,  we 
entered^  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sakKiu 
so  vas^t  and  rich,  that  it  reminded  us  of 
cathedral  spaces  and  glorie  s .  D  lamon  d 
spots  of  mingling  white  and  blm^k  mar- 
ble made  the  oool  flooring  over  which 
rustled  tbe  toft  tread  of  onr  morocco 
slippers.  Of  black  and  white  marble, 
too»  was  the  fountain  in  tbe  centre  of 
tbe  pavement ;  and,  forever,  it  sang  a 
murmurous  response  to  its  brother  in 
tbe  sunlight.  On  three  sides  of  this 
room  opened  others,  separated  from  it, 
not  by  doors,  but  by  broad,  lofty  arch- 
ways, so  that  the  four  were  one.  Above 
us  loy  the  ceiling^ — forty  feet  in  height 
— beams  of  cedar  carved  into  filagree — 
pointed  and  gilded  until  it  seemed  like 
the  roof- work  of  a  dream.  And  from 
beight  to  flooring*  the  walls  and  arch- 
ings  were  all  on©  variegation  of  coloi^ 
and  p>!d ;  figures  designed  with  strange 
fancifulness,  grotesque  stars  and  liow- 
ersi,  sacb  as  glitter  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
Tbe  wooden  flcxir  of  the  three  alcoves, 
somewhat  elevated  above  tho  central 
paviag^  invited  us  to  repose  with  a  show 
of  Persian  carpets  and  silken  divans. 
Over  idl  came  a  light  falling  thmugb 
tbe  many-colored  gloss  of  wiadow^s  far 
above  ns*  Who  shall  not  dream  while 
he  is  awake,  that  lies  here  in  this  dim 
beauty — tliat  sees  the  blue  smoke  of  the 
timhec  curling  np  towards  tho  pointed 
arches,  and  bears  the  bubbling  naT0ed^ 
respond  slumberonsly  to  the  whisper- 
ing fountain  7  I  asked  tbe  rent  of  such 
a  dwelling  m  this,  and  was  toM  that  1 
could  have  it  for  9135  a  year. 
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TEA  was  juat  oyer  at  Phtboh  Field*R, 
Mias  Martha  liad  **  q] oared  off,*'  and 
ott!>*  thii  memory  of  tJie  rye-brei\*l  and 
butt^tt  the  new  cheese  and  fresh  giuijer- 
broad*  rQmaiiied  for  B*>laee— ^*  pleaHiiig» 
jH  tnouniftil  to  the  ^otil'*  of  a  hun^j 
sophomore*  like  myself,  gifUsd  with  the 
prDTerbifd   appetite  of   that    maligned 

Yea :  tea  was  over,  and  I  was  witting 
Ckn  the  door -step  of  the  red  house,  look- 
ing  off  over  the  wide  meadows,  to  the 
ityrdy  outline  of  Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  now  green  and  purple  in  the 
level  rays  of  a  cloudless  iumet  Be- 
Mod  10 e,  ia  hi 3  quaint  old  chftir,  sat 
parson  Field,  imokitig  his  pipe,  his  worn 
and  wrinkled  face  as  calm  and  benignant 
as  the  eastern  eky  before  ua,  and  His 
whole  air  and  exp  refusion  foil  of  an  al* 
moit  childlike  unoonsoiousness  and  ro- 
poee, 

I  loved  Parson  Fit-Id,  circumstances  to 
tbo  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  had  been 
wild  enough  in  college  to  vex  the  righteous 
Boula  of  my  tutors  and  profesbora  be- 
yond mortal  endunLDce ;  bo  I  was  sus> 
pendod  for  three  months,  and  my  rovL^red 
latber  nent  me  to  Plainfield,  to  istay  with 
bis  old  Mead  and  puBtur,  Cyrus  Phile- 
mon Field,  requestuig  him  to  overlook 
my  stucliea,  regulate  my  morals,  and 
work  the  misoEief  out  of  me  hy  such 
amount  of  manual  labor  tm  seemed  fit 
unto  him.  Thereforei  about  the  middle 
of  April,  I  was  set  down  in  front  of  the 
red  house,  witli  my  goods  and  chattels, 
and  witli  a  greater  stock  of  vengeance 
brewing  in  my  thoughts,  against  the 
man  who  should  dart?  undertake  to  rule 
and  govern  me — a  free  and  iadependent 
iophomore  of  Yalo  1 

But,  strange  to  tell,  my  wrath  melted 
utterly  away  bfifo re  the  week  was  done. 
What  folly  or  malice  could  endure 
against  the  benevi>lent  smile,  tho  kind 
and  tender  heart,  tho  unworldly  sim- 
plicity  of  Parson  Fields  I  loved  him 
like  a  son ;  1  listened  unwearledly  to 
bia  quaint  and  graphic  expositions  of 
Virgd  and  Horace,  whose  most  subtle 
beauties  he  brought  to  light  with  the 
delicate  apprehension  of  a  poeti  and  the 
truditiou  of  a  isage.  His  deep  and  pathet^ 
10  voice  rolled  through  the  sonorous  ca* 
denoes  of  the  Greek  dramat  as  if  it  had 
looed  itself  from  childliood  to  tbe  musio 


of  the  sunny  ^gean  sea,  and^ret  Imi 
flexible  dvpij  in  its  armor  of  lea 
bent  to  the  stricter  seienoaB  of 
matics,  as  easily  as  a  boy  to  bis  pS  ^ 
And  HO  it  camo  to  pass  that,  as  I  sol  u 
his  feett  on  that  biwny  Jmie  evetaiti|f,  I 
turned  away  from  the  fair  Ituidsc 
before  me^  and  studied  his  beni^jniazit  tmi^ 
beautiful  face.  I  wondered — fiittlng 
there,  and  looking  into  his  great  lieul 
through  his  pure  eyes — wby  that  Uti»t 
m  tender,  so  unselfish,  so  gtetiinl,  IraH^ 
never  been  solaced  by  a  woman's  appre- 
ciation and  worship ;  and,  while  I  thought 
all  thia,  suddenly  the  words  passed  my 
lips,  with  an  impulse  too  sudden  to  re^ 

BlSt^ 

**  Mr,  Field,  why  did  you  xieTer  gdk 
married?" 

A  pang  BO  keen,  that  my  oim  hooit 
fairly  sunk  before  its  ezpressioD,  dis- 
torted those  placid  features  for  a  eeocnid. 
and  1  excliiimedi  before  he  could  epeak — 

**1  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  didn't 
think  what  I  said,** 

His  calmness  bad  returned  as  I  spoka 
except  that  a  little  flush  burned  on 
usually  pale  cheek,  and  a  slight  tiremoi 
eh 00k  his  voice,  as  be  replied  : 

**  I  am  afraid,  my  young  friend,  you 
are  not  so  apt  to  tliink  as  you  would 
if  you  were  older — though  I  speak  no 
fur  myself  in  thii  bstance,  but  rnlT 
for  your  own  good  in  other  cas^«. 
do  not  marvel  at  your  question ;  for  X 
am  well  aware  how  often  it  ia  ask«d  of 
mo  hy  tlie  tljoughts  of  men,  whd  y#l 
frame  it  not  with  their  tongneji,      Xor  i 
do  I  object  to  replying,  if  you  like  taj 
hear  a  somewhat  sorrowful  story  &aiii 
the  lips  of  an  old  man,     1  have  a  tendj&r 
aflecuon  for  your  fatlier,   thai  is   not 
wantiug,  indeed,  toward  hia  sou ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  I  think  natbiug  lost  opon  1 
&  young  man,  that  tend^  to  elevate  the  I 
female  sex  in  hts  eyefn  I  will  the  more 
readily  oall  to  mind  tho  storj*  of  my 
life,  for  you  to  hear,  albeit  it  is  one  of 
pain  and  a  sick  heart.** 

"  Please  do  not  tell  me,  sb !"  I  tnter- 
rupted.  **  I  did  not  think  of  giving^  yoii 
pam  or  trouble.  I  only  spoke  out  wh&t 
I  was  thinking,  before  1  eoidd  recollect 
bow  careless  and  impertinent  the  spe^b 
was.** 

*'■  Do  not  he  troubled,  my  dear  boy,'* 
said  Mr«  Field,  using  a  "^ery  uucommoii 
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term  of  endearment  for  biro.     **I  am 

not  now  (lii^ttii'bed  at  tlie  lhi>ught  of  mjr 
ba.st  lifo,  when  I  review  it  calmljt  otilj 
its  sadJ^D  recollection  come*  upon  me 
ontimeoudl  jt  and  h  Eke  tlie  ^fksh  that 
souicdmes  will  spring  from  a  heap  of 
aahet»  ^uddenlj  opened  to  the  air— the 
last  gbom  of  an  old  fire ;  but  it  is  one 
of  tlie  Ulessinga  wbkh  tJbe  Lord  hath 
given  to  age,  that  it^  very  infirmities 
quiet  and  alloviate  the  painful  pa^iiionsi 
and  give  a  peace  to  the  &oal,  of  which 
til  at  classic  fable,  the  haloyon,  waa  sure- 
Ij  an  emblem,  being  nursed  of  fair, 
wintry  days. 

**  I  was  not  olwaYa  so  placid  and 
eheerfnl  as  it  hatb  pleased  Providence 
to  make  me  io  these  latter  tunes ;  In- 
deedi  as  a  youth,  I  was  gifted  with  a 
high  fiow  oi  spirits,  and,  fearing  neitlier 
God  nor  man,  I  wa^  some  what  reckless 
and  daring;  bnt  I  had,  nnderaeath  all 
tlie  i>ombasCi{>  manner  of  the  joung,  a 
deep  feeling  of  beauty  and  truths  that, 
liumanly  apeakiDg^  saved  me  from  any 
degrad mg  vice,  or  a  lowering  of  mj 
moral  nature  in  my  own  eyes.  About 
the  time  I  was  one -and- twenty,  there 
came  to  Cranberry— my  native  place — 
a  new  master  of  smging ;  and  L  ba\^^g 
a  natural  turn  that  way,  j«>iued  hk  Sun- 
da^-night  class,  and  it  fell  out,  thatt  by 
this  means,  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  a  young  woman  of  our  town, 
niimed  iume  Harrison  * 

*'  I  was  eby  of  female  society,^  in 
general ;  but,  at  the  Bame  time,  I  bad 
a  strong  spico  within  me  of  thai  mascu- 
lijie  nature  that  wili^  not  see  the  weak 
and  the  helpless  left  alone  m  this  world, 
and  h,  tLerefore,  niituraUy  drawn  to  the 
helping  of  such  as  come  in  their  path  ; 
and,  as  Anne  Harrison  lived  full  a  mile 
beyond  my  father' a  botise,  1  was  wont 
to  see  her  safely  home,  and  up  ti  the 
door,  so  to  he  sure  that  she  was  safe.  I 
should  bavc  advised  you  that  I  had  been 
to  our  academy,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  young  wcmian,  when  sbc  was  a  gid ; 
and,  bebg  b<>tb  naturally  of  quick  parts, 
tber«  arose  a  certuiix  strife  between  us, 
in  which,  I  am  free  to  say*  1  gometimes 
got  the  better  of  her,  although  f^be  was 
A  lit  tin  the  elder  ;  bur,  the  ll>rd  having 
made  man  for  the  strife,  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  he  should  overcome  therein,  nor 
could  I  pvt*r  perceive  that  Anne  was 
troubled  at  my  victory,  as  she  had  a 
most  genUe  and  excellent  spirit,  (jtiick 
of  apprebenslon,  indeed,  but  quicker 
of  sympathy. 


**  Still,  I  could  not  call  myself  well 
known  to  her,  although  she  ever  met 
me  with  a  plea^^ant  snule,  until  1  began 
to  hear  her  company  home  from  Increase 
Nilea*s  singing  schfwl,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks,  learned  to  go  in,  and  sit  an  hour 
by  the  fire,  or  the  window,  as  it  might 
be,  instead  of  leaving  her  on  the  step. 
Now,  when  the  summer  days  e^une  on, 
and  the  chores  upon  our  farm  grew  heavi- 
er every  day,  I  was  wont  to  be  too  tired  of 
a  night  to  follow  the  sports  that  I  hod  ta- 
ken pleasure  in  before ;  and,  after  being 
somewhat  smarted  up,  aa  my  good  father 
would  have  said,  I  used,  more  than 
once  a  week,  to  go  over  to  'Squire  Har- 
rifton*St  to  have  a  talk  with  Anne ;  and 
I  grew  to  find  these  seasons  exceeding 
pleasant,  es'en  above  my  sports.  The 
young  woman  was  not  specially  hand- 
some, though  I  have  seen  many  fair  pio- 
tures  less  pleasing  to  look  upon  than  ner 
face ;  but  she  waa  not  comely,  being  of 
irregular  features,  with  large,  soft,  gray 
eye 5,  and  a  moath  that  alwajrs  looked  as 
if  it  spoke,  whether  it  was  silent  or  uot* 
Indeed,  she  bad  what  Increase  Niles 
called  a  ringing  face;  for  she  made 
n]eli>dy  in  her  heart,  and  such  music  is 
wont  to  write  itfself  outwardly  upon  the 
countenance;  moreover,  her  voice,  in 
speech,  was  very  lovely,  having  a  ca- 
dence for  every  thought,  fitting  ita  ex- 
pression ;  and,  if  I  did  not  bear  her 
words,  I  could  tell  always  from  her 
tones  whether  she  spoke  m  peac«,  or 
soiim,  or  joy,  or  a  sorrowful  mood.  And 
yet,  I  thougbt  not  of  these  things  eepar 
rately,  at  that  time— nor  of  the  sSeot  and 
dittiag  way  in  which  she  stepped  about 
the  house  and  fields,  much  as  if  her  soul 
were  present,  even  in  the  eibreme 
parts  of  its  earthly  habitation,  and 
swayed  the  delicate  clay  with  feeling, 
rather  than  thought  or  will,  I  onfy 
looked  upon  her  as  a  ver^  woman,  ba- 
ing,  in  essence,  the  opposite  of  my  own 
nature,  and,  therefore,  somethine  high- 
er and  purer  than  I ;  but  not  the  leas 
under  me,  in  a  sense  of  strength  and 
hardihood.  I  had  never  had  a  sis^ter  near 
my  own  age — Martha  and  Slbby  being 
yet  children — which  was,  it  may  be,  one 
reason  of  my  wild  and  wayward  beha- 
vior in  youth;  but  Anne  Harrison  be- 
came to  me  a  stater,  indeed,  in  all,  save 
the  ties  of  blo*>d,  I  went  to  her  with 
whatever  troubled  me,  I  told  her  many 
thoughts  that  I  could  not  speak  even  to 
my  mother.  I  took  delight  in  bringing 
for  her  whatever  wild  flowers  or  creatures 
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her  ptiro  heart  and  euupb  fancies  could 
cbensh,  I  sxifffrct]  reproof  from  her, 
that  no  other  living  being  could  or  would 
giirema*  ilistimtdtcihercouiisolswith 
a  sweet  sense  of  peace  and  pleasure,  and 
feared  to  mi  veil  my  evil  nature  before 
her,  lest  she  should  recoil  from  the 
sightf  iiud  leavo  me, 

*  *■  Truly  she  was  unto  me  as  a  real  angel 
of  the  Lord  ;  al though  I  knew  her  to  oe 
impi>rfeGt,  yet  1  loved  her  none  the  less 
for  the  tc»nder  failingij  ef  her  nature,  but 
rather  the  more,  Bince  they  gave  me 
hope  for  myself,  tmd  humanized  her 
gooduesa  to  my  own  nature,  till  it  ei- 
dted  love  instteiid  of  awe*  But  all  this 
time,  though  I  lavitihed  upon  her  eueh 
attentions  and  a^ectlonato  ministrios  as 
arc  wont  only  to  he  offered  by  lovers, 
I  yet  knew  nothiug  of  the  pasdon  called 
love,  in  the  csperience  of  men*  Anno 
Harrison  was  unto  me  only  a  dear  and 
tender  friend ;  truly  I  regarded  her  us 
Botliiug  more.  After  the  manner  of 
those  days,  I  staid  m  my  father^ a  house, 
and  fturmed  for  hiui,  although  I  had  at* 
tained  my  mojority ;  fur  lie  was  waimg 
old,  and  wua  troubled  much  with  rhou- 
matio  ailitjgs,  and  had  no  sou  ^ave  me^ 
Alao  Anne  remained  at  home,  not  caring 
for  tlio  oompany  of  young  men  who 
sometimes  approached  her,  though,  in- 
deed, these  were  but  few,  partly  becausG 
she  cared  not  for  them — being  in  that  a 
fair  copy  of  Ruth,  the  sweet  gleaner  of 
Moab—parlly  because,  as  1  afterward 
came  to  know,  the  whole  village  of 
Cranberry  labored  under  the  idea  tliat 
I  was  courting  the  young  wonKm  ;  and 
ooasequootly  no  one  cared  to  interfere, 
or,  if  they  tried  it,  her  cool  demeanor 
put  mi  end  to  the  attempt,  aud  added 
weiffht  to  the  rumor  of  my  intention. 
Ana  BO  we  Uved  on  for  some  yeara»  in 
oonstont  and  friendly  intercour.se,  varied 
in  nothing*  excepting  that  I  become 
continually  more  attached  to  Anne,  and 
more  aceuslomed  to  her  society,  and 
she  mora  continually  endeavored  U>  in- 
cr@&Be  my  goodness  and  my  pleasure, 
Hkt  a  leseer  Providence.  But  yet  there 
was  some  change ;  for  I  perceived  tbat 
ber  health  was  all  the  time  growing 
feebler,  and  though  I  shut  my  eyes 
resolutely  to  the  ftict,  1  could  not  but 
fear,  at  times,  that  I  might  one  day  loso 
her  who  had  now,  as  it  were,  grown  in ta 
my  life. 

"  Widh  it  cfune  to  pai«s,  one  fair  spring 
day,  I  wag  tlirough  with  the  plowing  of 
our  hilldot,  which  was  a  tedious  job,  and 


having  some  errands  to  do,  I  tacJded 
up  the  horse,  and  drove  over  to  the 
Centre,  where  Increase  Niles  now  kept 
store,  to  get  some  household  good^t  and 
my  Dostou  paper,  inasmuch  as  he  like- 
wise kept  the  village  post  office^  But 
when  I  got  there,  I  found  tho  stage  that 
brought  the  mail  was  not  in ;  for  the 
spring  freshet*}  luid  broken  up  the 
bridge,  over  the  river  at  Union,  and 
they  had  to  eomo  a  good  piece  round ; 
so,  being  chilly,  L  sat  down  in  the  back 
shopt  by  the  store,  ti>  wait  for  the  pn- 
per.  Now  it  w^as  diu'k  where  I  sat,  Euid 
I  did  not  care  tii  light  the  chiiia  lamp 
overhead;  for  1  knew  Increase  to  be  a 
thrifty  Siiuh  and  I  would  not  waste  his 
oil  where  I  would  my  own  ;  so  I  sat 
stiU,  having  niv  own  thoughts,  tiU  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  two  men,  talking 
somewhat  earnestly,  near  the  door  of 
iJie  back  store,  tbe  name  of  Anne  Hiir- 
rison. 

**"*■  Then  you  judge  she  is  no  better, 
Dr,  Byles  V  said  one  voice,  which  1 
knew  to  bo  that  of  Hugh  Peters,  a 
well-to-do  3/0 ung  laivyer,  from  Ctuu^ 
ben'y  Four  Corners* 

***No,  nhy  returned  the  doctor. 
*  She's  no  better,  sir,  uor  I  don't  know, 
sir,  as  she  ever  is  a  gi/in'  to  be.* 

""*  *0 — hJ'  said  Hugh  Peters,  as  near 
like  a  low  groan  as  anything  I  ever 
heard,  while  I  sat  benmubed  in  my 
chair.  *  Why  do  you  say  that,  doc- 
tor ?  she  can't  die  !  what  ails  her  ?' 

"  *  Well,  air,  it's  hard  to  soy  j  hut  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  are  girl  has  got  fiom^ 
thin'  onaecountable  about  her  ;  what  it 
is,  the  Lord  only  knows,  and  he  wont 
tell  I' 

**  *  Doctor  !*  said  the  other,  under  his 
breatli,  as  I  have  heard  a  dog  gniwl, 
before  he  might  spring—*  is  she  going 
to  marry  Uiat  con-demned  Cy.  Field  !* 

"  '-  No,  sir,  she  isn't  f  I  poked  that  re- 
mark into  her  hearin'  faculties  in  a  very 
obtuse  way,  no  longer  ago'n  yesterday, 
and  she  flared  up  at  me  as  red  as  ever 
you  see  flaunel,  and  as  mighty  a:i  Jtdius 
Caesar^requestin*  me  in  putty  good  set 
terms  never  to  be  a  hintin'  no  seeli  at 
her  no  mora;  but  I  telt  you,  air,  if  he 
an*t  been  a  courtin*  of  her  this  three 
year  back,  he^d  oughter  hevJ 

**  *rd  like  to  show  him  stars  !'  growled 
back  Peters  ;  and  I  sprung  to  10 y  feet, 
for  the  old  Adfmi  was  strop g  withm  me^ 
and  not  thhiking  of  aught  but  mj'  <»wn 
pride  and  wrath,  I  was  about  t«»  uge 
force,  when  suddenly  the  etzige  swept 
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up  ;  Ilugb  Peters  climbed  to  the  driy- 
er's  seat  before  I  could  reach  liim 
throa^b  tbe  pre  S3  af  mea  jiist  at  tbe 
door,  and  he  was  off  before  I  felt  how 
CuM  tlie  night  air  wa^  blowing  upon  me 
and  m/  hot  ongien  I  took  my  piip(*r 
tind  mj  bundles,  but  1  drove  homeward 
like  ooe  in  a  dream ;  for  I  had  received 
n  new  light:  could  Anne,  indeed,  body- 
ing t  and  could  it  he  that  my  attendance 
U[H>ti  ber  bad  become  the  the  mo  of  busy 
and  malicious  tongue f^  ?  I  tli ought,  my 
young  friend,  thut  night  would  never 
end ;  Indi^ied,  it  ended  not  for  me  in 
sleep^  but  with  broad  daylight,  that 
called  me  from  my  mtijuitt  lK!d  to  my 
tasks* 

**  That  day  I  was  sowing  rye  ;  and 
while  I  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the 
itony  hilbiido,  stiU  thinking  bitterly 
upon  what  X  had  heard,  a  new  thought, 
itill  keener  and  more  painful  than  the 
kst,  OTcrtook  me :  was  it  not  possible 
thai  Anne  herself  had  misunderstood 
me  ?  tivnt  she  hoil  loved  me  better  tlian 
I  had  bred  her,  and  was  even  now  suf- 
fering Uierefrom  ? 

**  I  have  beard  thnt  there  are  men  lu 
the  world  who  are  so  filled  with  the 
pride  of  lifi*,  as  to  b<:iajt  amoug  tlmr 
comrttdi'Si  tlmt  the  b>vo  of  woman  if  giv* 
en  to  them  like  rain,  with  no  miliciting. 
I  can  scarce  believe  sueb  talent  aavo  in 
the  s^uppoi^ition  that  some  men  have 
worn  avv«y  all  honor  and  shame  from 
their  natures  ;  for  surely  the  sense  of 
ill-deisert  and  humiliatxou,  that  visited 
me  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  love  like 
Anne  Harrison's  having  sto*>ped  with 
its  .'Sacred  presence  to  mj  defiled  aoul» 
and  found  no  welcome,  was  a  thing  to 
qm*et  all  bfjastful  thfiaght^  forever. 
However,  I  did  not  walk  \Xi^  fieJd  all 
tbiit  day  alone  with  my  own  heart, 
without  coming  to  a  fiied  re^dution- 
It  was  as  plain  to  me  at  sunset  %\a  at 
iunri^e,  that  I  regarded  uol  Anne  other* 
wt^e  i\n\sx  n^  a  friend;  dear,  iudeed, 
and  reverenced,  but  approached  with  a 
mosrt  passionless  n*gard  ond  etstt^m ; 
Deverthelegs,  it  wm  equally  clear  to  me 
that  phe  would  be  the  very  hest  and 
tnoirt  t<ender  of  wives  unto  the  man 
whom  she  ahould  see  6(  to  give  herself 
to  ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  ofteti  thought 
how  ble7is*ed  a  man  might  he  wliora  she 
could  entirely  love ;  for  I  was  wanting 
in  the  conceit  which  appears  in  many 
young  men  of  tlils  generation,  and,  as  I 
tell  you,  the  idea  that  her  life  was,  la 
to    speak f   depending    upon    me,    had 


never  entered  int©  my  dreams^  One 
thing,  howijTer,  was  plain ;  I  loyed  het 
eD<>ugh  to  know  that  I  had  a  duty 
toward  her,  and  I  went  home,  resolved 
that  I  would  gpend  that  veiy  erening  Id 
writing  unto  her  an  offer  of  marriage, 

**  My  young  friend,  in  those  days  we 
had  not  learned  the  high-flown  morals 
that  prevail  now — tself-abaegntion,  sac- 
rifice, a  mission,  and  a  destiny,  were 
words  in  which  we  were  not  instructed; 
nor  did  any  wire-drawn  philosophy  of 
mlndt  called  metaphysics  (concerning 
which,  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  cer- 
tain iufidel  philosopher  hath  said,  thai 
when  ho  who  epet^eth  knows  not  what 
ht  gflith,  and  ho  who  heareth  knows  no 
better,  it  is  called  metaphysics  \  and 
truly  I  agree  with  him  *),  no  metaphy- 
iici^,  I  say,  usurped  tbe  simple  dictates 
of  a  liealthy  conscience  ;  and  in  taking 
the  step  1  contemplated  toward  Anne 
Harrison,  I  did  not  oonceive  myself  to 
be  a  hero  or  a  martyr ;  but,  rather,  a 
fallible  man,  who  must  needs  repair  the 
evil  effVicts  of  his  own  thougbtlesa  self- 
fiecking  and  carclesanej^s*  Nor  did  I 
drettd  either  posaihle  re^itdt  I  knew  if 
it  came  to  pu^s  that  the  maiden  said 
yes»  1  ghonld  have  an  eic client  and 
lovely  wife,  and  I  doubted  not  that  I 
should  learn  to  esteem  her  in  that  rela- 
tion, a^  I  had  done  in  every  other,  al- 
tliough  it  was  i^  me  what  of  a  down-oome 
to  my  dreams,  of  which«  as  is  the  wont 
of  youth,  I  had  dreamed  not  a  few.  And 
if  shii  sold  oo — then  was  I  in  my  old 
place  agahi,  free  from  blame  before  men 
and  mj'self ;  for  at  that  time  I  thought 
not  of  Gc>d,  who  seeth  the  heart.  So  I 
&at  down  in  the  kitchen,  about  tJds  hour 
of  tbe  night,  and  I  wrote  a  plain  letter 
to  Atme,  setting  forth  myself  as  I  really 
wa»^,  professing  my  long  affection  and 
admiration  for  her,  and  oflfering  mar^ 
ria^,  as  the  seqneuce  of  so  much  pre- 
lim mary  writing ;  moreover,  I  requested 
that  she  should  not  hasten  to  give  me 
an  answer,  but  should  take  three  days, 
at  tbe  least,  to  consider  of  what  I  had 
said,  since  I  desired  to  know  bcr  miad 
m  the  matter  eulmly ;  and  when  she  had 
meditated  an  answer,  I  asked  that  she 
should  send  it  to  me  by  the  hands  of 
her  little  brother,  that  it  might  surely 
come  direct  So,  having  duly  copied 
the  letter,  in  a  fair  running-hand,  I 
sent  it  07cr  to  Squire  Harrison's  the 
De:it  morning,  by  our  hired  man,  and 
went  to  my  work,  which  was  now  the 
planting  of  com.    But  I  knew  not  what 
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ailed  me  thut  day  ;  I  was  in  a  diaqtiiete^ 
fraiBP  con ti anally  ;  my  though ts,  which 
were  ever  active  nnd  compnnbnftble, 
now  wrestled  flrilhin  me»  aud  left  me  no 
pe>acc.  Somettmca  1  pic  tu  red  to  my* 
self  a  borne  and  a  wtftj ;  but  she  wore 
not  Anne  Hamsom's  featurej?,  nor  spoke 
witli  ber  voice  ;  aHe  was  n  strangfT,  and 
an  ahen,  and  I  was  homesick  for  tbe 
calm^  sweet  presence  I  btid  been^wout 
to  live  in.  Then  I  seemed  toread  Anae'a 
lettor,  and  it  was  a  fond  and  impassioned 
acceptancet  that  froze  me  with  a  &eu8e 
of  my  own  cold  hoarfc ;  or,  again,  it  was 
a  brief  and  bitter  rcftisa!,  thut  put  bar- 
riers of  ice  between  us  forever,  ^oyudej 
my  pride,  and  Bent  quick  pulse  a  of  pain 
tbnough  tbe  very  moat  feelmg  part  of  my 
nature.  Truly,  I  knew  not  what  I  would 
have»  and  1  went  home  at  night  more 
tired  than  if  I  bad  dropped  corn  over 
half  Mount  Tom,  iivatead  of  t!ie  little 
meadow.  So  things  went  with  me  for 
ibree  days;  and  vet  I  dreaded  c*ir- 
tainty  even  more  than  the  doubt  in 
which  I  rocked  to  nnd  fro  ho  w^^nrily ; 
and  when,  on  Saturday  nigbt,  just  after 
lupper,  little  Silas  Harrison  came  into 
the  oam-yard,  where  I  wm  milking  the 
bst  COST,  and  banded  mo  the  letter,  I 
could  not  speak  a  word,  to  ask  after 
Anne,  but  put  the  paper  hastily  in  my 
pocket,  and  went  at  my  work  again  with 
such  violence,  that  the  gentle  eretor'  I 
was  milking  felt  my  roughness,  and 
took  ber  own  way  of  rebuke ;  and  ai  I 
nicked  up  tbe  empty  pail  ijhe  had  sent 
half  across  the  yard,  in  escaping  from 
my  hnndg,  and  carriid  it  to  the  slied,  I 
heard  my  mother  say  to  little  Silas,  who 
had  stopped  for  a  &poil  of  play  with  our 
Martha ; 

**  *  How's  Anny  to  day,  Silas  V 
**  *  She   ain^t  very  amort,   mii'am,  I 
bUeve,"  said  the  child ;  *  her  eyes  was 
real  red   and   sleepy   to-^uy,  and  &be 
looks  as  if  it  hurt  her  to  speak  loud.' 

**  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  I 
went  up  stairs.  I  took  my  coat  off, 
with  tliat  letter  in  the  pocket,  and  bung 
it  on  tlio  peg ;  for,  ti-uly,  my  aoul  failed 
me.  I  could  not  read  H,  and  so  t  lay 
upon  the  bed,  tossing  and  turning,  like 
one  in  a  fever,  until  daylight  wa;*  clear ; 
and  thi^n,  benig  desperate,  I  jumped  up, 
and,  tearing  the  letter  from  its  place,  I 
opened  it  with  equal  veheniencet  and 
there,  in  tho  silence  and  freshni*sii  of 
that  spring  Babbath  morning,  I  read 
what  I  Bbiill  repeat  to  you ;  for  1  know 
that  lt*tter  by  heart  «jid  iouU  even  to 
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the  places  of  tho  words,  and  the  tiiein^ 
bllng  lines  of  the  upright  letters  there- 
in, and  it  bej^an  thts  way: 

"  *  Dear  CvRUSr— Your  letter,  which 
camn  to  me  Thursday,  surprised  nui 
pained  me,  yet  made  me,  for  a  mo  me 
nappy.  T  want  to  write,  to-day,  j 
what  I  think,  and  1  dare  to  tell  you 
I  think,  because  you  know  me.  I  wish 
I  could  be  sure  that  my  letter  will  please 
you.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not ;  but  it 
does  not  help  the  matter  to  go  round  it 
in  this  way.  T  do  lovo  you  dearly,  but 
I  cannot  marry  you  ever.  I  have  lov 
jou^  all  this  time,  a  great  deal  ni* 
than  you  have  me,  partly  because  yi 
were  lonely,  and  not  good  euongh  to 
happy,  and  I  was  sorry  for  you  ;  pari 
becuuive  you  wor*j  so  kind  to  me;  an 
moiit  of  all,  because  I  could  not  help  it 
I  say  this  all  plainly,  though,  perhaps, 
it  seemB  odd  to  you,  for  your  sake.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  be  aahame4 
to  say  it ;  for  my  love  has  not  been  like 
mofjt  people's.  I  knew,  from  tbe  fi  " 
I  <M)nld  never  b<?  any  more  than  yoi 
friend,  and  I  triod  to  quiet  my  feeliixj 
down  to  that  alone,  but  it  tried  me  vei 
much,  and  I  grew  weak  ;  yet  I  co 
not  stop  trying  ;  I  bad  to  keep  on  -  so 
r  am  (dmost  tired  out  now.  I  tell  yon 
this,  partly  that  you  may  know  it  u  not 
easy  for  me  to  hurt  your  feelings,  as  I 
must;  and  partly  to  show  3^0 a  that 
there  are  still  some  people  who  believo 
in  God,  and  try  to  pervo  him,  even  ip 
suffering,  though  you  do  not  think  so.  I 
shall  bo  glad  that  I  have  suflered,  if  it 
does  you  any  good.  The  reason  I 
not  marry  you  is,  that  you  do  not 
lit^ve  in  such  things.  If  I  did  not  thi  _ 
tbe  Bible  spoke  dearly  on  tJiis  point,  T 
should  know,  by  my  own  conscious nees, 
that  I  ought  not  to  give  my  whole  life, 
heart  and  soul,  to  any  one  upon  earth, 
who  nm^t  leave  mo  when  we  should  die^ 
I  love  you  enough  now  to  moke  tho 
thought  of  that  parting  a  terror  I  dare 
face ;  what,  then,  would  it  be,  if  I  kne^ 
might  let  you  lovo  me,  so  taking  evei  ^ 
restraint  from  my  own  heart,  and  letting 
it  flow  on,  and  into  yours,  for  life  ana 
death,  not  for  that  other  life.  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  Jive,  with  a  daily  dread  of 
that  final  separation  before  ine,  and  yet 
I  could  not  biinr  to  die.  I  know 
will  understand  me  fully ,  because  ti 
know,  that  if  I  am  in  earnest  in  anythi] ' 
it  is  this  tbiag^trying  to  love  Uod 
serve  him*  There  are  several  oti 
reasons  thai  1  could  tell  you,  why 
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would  he  bett  that  I  should  ^11  eaj  no^ 

w^re  this  gi^atest  of  nil  not  in  the  way. 
I  am  different  from  you  m  ways  that 
would  ^v&  us  both  annojauee  aod  paiDf 
and  I  ghauld  love  you  too  much,  cither 
for  your  good  or  mine ;  but  all  these 
might  giro  way,  the  other  cannot  And 
thi«  peo^Dii  also  concern s  others.  I 
oonld  not  giTC  occaiion  of  offense  to  an  j 
tender  eonscience  in  the  church,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  feelings*  nor  do  such 
wrong  t(j  all  who  wt>uld  k»ok  t<>  im  for 
example f  as  to  set  an  evil,  and  not  a 
holy  one.  before  their  ej'es.  *  Ko  man 
liTeth  to  himself/  it  says  in  the  Bible, 
and  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  would*  BtiU 
this  is  not  the  main  part  of  the  reason — 
that  I  hare  already  given  yon,  and  it 
would  still  hold  guod,  if  we  were  Unng 
on  a  desert  island.  1  must  not  morrj 
jou, 

*'  *  I  do  not  think  you  will  suffer  much 
from  my  refusal,  at  firsts  for  you  know 
jotL  do  not  love  me  a#  you  should  lore 
a  person  yoit  ask  to  be  your  wife  ;*  and 
ttiis  wonld  be  reason  enough^  with  most 
girb,  for  refusing  you  ;  but  I  am  ^ntG 
you  would  leam  to  love  me  Kettf  r  than 
all  the  world,  if  I  were  with  you  alwitys ; 
and  I  am  £o  sure  of  it,  that  1  hare 
spoken  the  very  thaughta  of  toy  heart 
in  this  letter. 

**  *  Moreover,  1  am  afraid  yon  will  love 
me  now  better  than  ever  you  did,  end 
in  thinking  over  what  I  say,  you  will  at 
length  suffer  as  I  cannot  bear  to  hare 
you  ;  yet  it  must  be-  For  my  own  sake, 
and  even  more  for  yoors,  I  ask  you  to 
please  to  go  uway  from  Cranberry  for  a 
time.  I  am  every  day  growing  weaker 
with  the  milder  weather,  and  I  shall 
hare  no  peace,  if  1  think  you  are  close 
by  and  I  eunuot  see  you  ;  for  you  mu«t 
not  coma  here  ognin.  Please  go  away ! 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  die ;  for  1  know 
God  never  mode  any  of  his  children  to 
be  the  helpless  prey  of  one  affection. 
Time  and  patience  wiU  euro  me  :  I  shall 
be  better  when  you  are  gone,  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  shall  never  many 
anybody  else ;  you  know  I  am  not  made 
that  way.  I  shall  always  love  you,  even 
When  I  get  well,  and  never*  never,  for- 
get to  pray  for  you.  I  think  it  would 
Eh  better  if  you  could  forget  me  ;  but  I 
know  you  cannot  I  hope  and  beUeve 
that  God  will  bring  us  bath  to  heoven, 
and  till  til  at  timei  even  if  I  never  eeo 
you,  I  thnU  be,  as  I  am  now, 
■*  *  Yoars  truly, 

"  *  Akke  iLimmsoN/ 


"  Oh  dear  ♦*'  said  Parson  Field,  after 
a  brief  pause^  in  which  he  choked  once 
or  twice,  through  the  effort  to  speak, 
aud^   at   last^  nitered  only  that   pitiful 

an  d  h  elpless  exekm  ati  on .  * '  SI  y  young 
friend,  when  I  had  finished  th»t  letter, 
I  thought  1  had  become  blind ^  for 
every  tit  ing  seetned  so  dark,  1  sat  in 
my  chair,  like  a  person  stunned  with  a 
great  blow,  and  all  my  thoughts  were 
m  such  a  mazo,  that  when  some  blossom 
leaves  from  the  clierry-lrce  bkw  in 
at  my  window,  1  g looped  to  pick  them 
up  J  and  lity  them  to  my  parched  lips, 
for  I  thonj^ht  it  wa^  snow*  I  felt  only 
wintry.  ^V'hat  Anne  had  said  was  true, 
now,  regarding  what  might  have  been, 
I  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  niy&elf.  I  begrui  to  know  that 
I  had  held  her  image  within  me,  and 
eom pared  eirery  other  by  that  pure 
touch-«tone,  tillthore  wa*  no  place  found 
for  another  beside  it,  I  did  not  love  her 
with  the  wild  and  fitful  passion  of  yoolli, 
but  with  such  calmness  and  depth  as 
we  see  in  the  *jtiiet  flowing  of  a  strong 
river,  that  maketh'  not,  in  its  out- going, 
one-tenth  port  of  the  turmoil  wherewifli 
a  m«unt(itii  brook  pours  itself  headlong. 
My  life  was  suddenly  disappointed,  my 

Furposes  were,  indeedi  broken  off,  and 
could  not  even  have  the  support  of 
pride  or  anger ;  for  the  simplicity  of  her 
words  was  like  the  presence  of  a  littlo 
innocent  child ,  a  divine  candor,  such  as 
an  angel  might  speak  with,  but  utterly 
silencing  to  human  wrath  or  rebellion. 
I  was  dumb.  I  opened  not  my  mouth, 
though  I  knew  not  then  that  it  was  God 
who  did  the  thing." 

**  Why  didn't  you  try  again,  sir  T" 
exclaimed  I,  utterly  carried  away  by 
my  sympathy  and  interest. 

'*  My  young  friend,"  said  51  r.  Field, 
as  gravely  and  reprovingly  as  if  I  had 
been  profane,  "  you  do  not  koow  Anne 
Harrijion,  I  knew  that  what  she  had 
said  was  as  final  as  a  decree  of  Provi* 
dence,  indeed,  it  was  out*  to  her ;  and» 
although  **he  wns  as  gentle  and  tender 
in  her  affections  as  the  most  loving  child, 
she  was  singularly  framed  in  one  re- 
spect, being  as  firm,  upon  a  matter  of 
dut_v,  as  if  her  whole  nature  were  stone, 
and"  had  a  table  of  the  bw  graven  there- 
upon. No.  I  knew  better  than  to  at- 
tempt to  ahake  her  constaney,  nor 
should  I  have  held  her  in  such  respect 
and  honor,  had  I  believed  it  possible  :  be- 
lieve me,  there  never  was  a  man  mode 
who  did  not  love  the  woman,  to  whom  h« 
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offered  marriage,  all  tli©  better  for  pioT- 
ing  to  him  her  faiLlifiil  an^  uq  swerving 
lovu  pf  right.  She  who  h  true  to  God» 
will  he  true  to  man ;  it  h  an  iiufailing 
Tcritj,  Well*  I  put  my  worldly  po^* 
sc5#ioD3  togetlier,  and  having  seen  my 
father  well  s*tttled  with  a  trustworthy 
hired  man  and  his  wifw  to  tjike  car©  of 
the  farm,  and  relieve  my  utothfr  of  some 
labon  I  went  off  to  Oliio,  leaving  a  noto 
for  Anue  iu  thei^o  words ; 

**  *  Good-hy,  dear,  dear  Aimo  ;  yon 
wi?re  right  almut  all  of  it, 

*'  *  Yoar.*  alwayis^ 

"^C,  R  F/ 

•*  I  remained  in  Ohio  upwards  of  two 
yettTi,  Btririttg  to  drive  away,  by  LK>dily 
exercise,  the  pains  with  hi,  I  heard 
from  home  once  in  many  monthi*;  for 
the  loud  was  aot  as  it  ia  now,  hut  was 
uewlj-tiettled,  not  all  dyili^ed,  How- 
0Teri  I  heard  always  that  Anne  was 
getting  slowly  better,  and  after  eighteen 
months  my  motlKr  wrote  that  she  seem - 
€*d  almost  well»  and  I  was  truly  glad; 
for  I  knew  then  that  timi^  and  my  ab- 
ienco  had  fjiven  her  oontrol  of  bersc*lf 
agaia,  and  1  felt  assured,  ev{!n  as  xhe 
kmg  did  concerning  Danit^,  that  the 
God  whoDi  fthe  worshiped  would  not 
forgaltfi  her.  Now,  about  tl)b  time  I 
had  oc^casion  to  go  across  the  Ohio 
country  some  mxtj  miles,  on  borsebaekf 
by  unfrequented  and  new  road^,  so  it 
was  no  strange  tiling  that  I  plioald  lose 
my  way;  indeed,  I  waa  busily  ibmking 
of  Anne,  for  she  was  never  oat  of  my 
thoughts  now  when  1  waa  alone,  and  sq 
my  horse  took  his  own  waji  and  pre- 
sently I  found  my  a  elf  near  the  ford  of  a 
creek  tlmt  was  strange  no  to  me ;  and 
having  orogeed  it,  I  came  presently  unto 
a  fair  oak-^Dpeaing*  and  a  litUo  prairie 
hevond,  which  was  sprinkled  witli  the 
white  tents  of  a  canip-mceting.  I  got 
off  my  horse  and  tiedliim  to  a  tree,  while 
I  went  forward  to  gather  some  instnic* 
tlons  concerning  tlie  right  way  to  my 
deiitJ nation  ;  but  a;*  I  rc^ached  the  camp 
I  found  the  assembly  all  at  prayer,  and 
I  could  not  interrupt  them.  There  was 
a  strange  fervor  and  aimplJcity  about 
the  old  Methodist  preacher  i^ao  con- 
ducted those  services,  51  ore  tlian  onae 
his  direct  and  earnest  speech  tniide  me 
to  think  of  Anne ;  but  soon  I  was  totj 
much  absorbed  in  tbe  discourse  which 
followed  upon  the  prayer  to  note  auy 
lesem  blances .  A  nd  tlj  e  re ,  i  n  tl j  o  w  i  Id  er- 
QASS,  I  was  vi.^it4*d  of  the  Lord.  I  think, 
my  young  friend,  there  is  a  ccrtiun  de- 


gree of  sacrilege  in  the  common  talk  of 
many  truly  Christian  perions,  concern- 
ing th eir  religious  ex p erience,  1  beli eTe 
it  IB  neccj^saryt  at  times,  to  recount  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others  ;  but  no  lesser  mo-' 
tivea  should  haduc©  us  to  an  veil  the  holy 
of  holies  within.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
went  on  my  journey  after  two  day^?,  a 
changed  man,  rejoiciug,  even  as  Simoon 
did,  to  have  seen  his  fealvalion;  and  >ct 
never  once  in  that  time  did  the  tliought 
of  Anuc  Harrison  come  to  me,  I  had 
been  s<.i  absi^rbed  in  the  now  world  of 
feeling,  that  I  truly  forgot  her  whosa 
saintly  prayers  were  now  answered. 
And  even  when  I  returned  to  mine  own 
hut  upon  the  edge  of  the  river^  I  dwelt 
there  a  mouth  before  I  permitted  my- 
self to  think  that  there  was  new  hope 
in  my  life,  that  now  I  might  oblaui  the 
great  blessing  I  had  lost.  And  now, 
indeed,  my  love  for  Anne  fitiengthened 
daily;  for  I  perceived,  as  if  with  another 
sight,  the  excellence  of  her  character^ 
and  its  faith  and  patience,  CTen  iiitto  the 
martyr's  ispirit*  And  as  I  meditated 
there  in  the  £oUtude  of  the  forests,  I 
became  like  an  undedged  bird  that 
pineth  for  wiug^.  So,  aa  tho  Fumm^ 
heats  drew  nigh,  I  even  sold  out  to  tho 
mxt  nquotter  my  cabin  aud  lU  fumitare* 
and  paid  him  to  carry  mo  aa  far  as  the 
nearest  stage- town,  tLat  I  might  get  on 
my  way  home,  I  rode  after  that  thret 
days  and  three  nights,  in  my  ^al  to 
reach  my  own  country  and  my  father's 
house;  and  by  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence, as  the  last  of  these  itage-rides 
was  near  to  its  end,  the  Tehicla  broke 
down  some  ten  miles  from  Cranbonji 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
after  an  hour  or  two  of  vain  attempts  to 
set  the  coach  np,  the  passengers  dis- 
persed for  the  nearest  shelter,  but  as  it 
was  a  fair  moonUght  night,  and  I  some- 
thing impatient  of  delay,  I  shoulderod 
my  spuiU  knapsack  and  footed  it  over 
the  hills  toward  Cranljcrry.  Truly, 
never  did  a  night  seem  so  loug  or  a  way 
so  t'ndless  unto  me  before.  It  was  jitsl 
dawn  as  I  ajcended  the  high  Mil  wMdj 
ovt^rlooks  Cranberry  from  the  west.  I 
well  remember  how  my  heart  failed  mo 
when  I  saw  the  villago  lying  ulleut  as 
the  grave  itself  at  my  feet*  It  was  tea 
weeks  since  1  had  heard  from  houie — 
what  might  not  have  happened  in  tliat 
time  1  1  looked  eastward  over  the  toU- 
ing  country  tlmt  stretched  away  to  llifj 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  now  clothed 
in  the  deepest  groen  of  summer,  emd 
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drinking  of  atiU  wateta  atid  heavenlj 
dfiw.  There  flras  no  doud  iu  the  deep, 
sa^tFrou-eolared  sk>%  bat  just  where  its 
prppUecjiDg  gold  audited  Into  the  blue 
ether*  hung,  lonely  and  celm^  the  faith- 
fut  morning  Htar.  I  gU2t:«d  upijn  this 
daj-^pdug,  remeDfiberiDg  who  it  was 
that  Und  called  Himself  bj  that  nmuG, 
till  I  was  also  calm ;  and  tufiimg  froia 
my  place  of  rest^  I  sought  the  well- 
knowu  patht  aad  was  »inn\  oucu  uior&  at 
home  be^de  mj  im/lher's^  chiur.  AV^ell, 
time  hath  had  its  power  oxgt  me,  doubt" 
leasr  bat)  old  as  I  aiOt  I  cannot  now  tn- 
call  that  daj  with  iirmiies^,  or  gpoak  of 
it  with  6Bae>  Lc^t  it  be  enoagU  for  mo 
to  tcU  7011  that  I  had  relumed  in  vain* 
Anne,  sny  Annei  hod  been  with  her 
lister  ftunti  in  glor/  f^r  many  day*  I 
Yet  I  was  spared  one  paia  tliat  would 
hare  been  keener  than  all — tlio  thought 
that  £ihe  had  died  a^  I  left  her^  striving  to 
slide  her  own  heart,  andso  dyiiig  witli  it* 

**■  Xo — she  waa  in  the  right  in  all  she 
had  »md.  Time  and  patieneo  and  her 
simple  fujth  had  donquered.  She  was 
well  and  cheerful,  doing  good  unto  all 
m  ^ha  had  opportunity,  when  an  epi* 
demic  feTcr  that  raged  among  the  poor 
in  a  settlement  called  the  Flats,  a  mile 
b*Iow  CraiibeTTy,  had  smitten  her  in  her 
very  lubt*rs  of  love  among  thoi^e  poor, 
and  ijbe  died  after  ten  days  of  pain  and 
debrium. 

•*0f  cottTse  she  had  left  no  letter  for 
me ;  but  her  re&son  retnniiDg  for  a  few 
hours  before  death,  £ho  sent  for  my 
mother,  and  told  her  to  say  she  had 
loved  me  to  the  last,  and  should  look  for 
me  in  heaven ;  addiug ;  '  Do  not  be 
anxioua  for  Cyrus,  Mrs.  Fieldi  ho  wiU 
make  you  a  happy  mother  yet — for  I 
know  that  God  has  heard  me.  TeU  him 
that  1  fiaid  m."  And  then,  having 
kissed  my  m^ifher  tenderly,  she  clasped 
her  handis  and  closed  her  eyes  with  a 


smile  that  fadf^  no  more,  bat  shone 

even  within  the  coffin- lid,  whers  my 
mother  next  beheld  the  sweet  and 
peaceful  fi^ee  I  should  never  see  again 
till  the  resurrection  morning.  Oh,  my 
dear  yotaig  frientl,  those  were  days  not 
to  be  recailyd*  The  arrtifFs  of  the 
Ahnighty  drank  up  my  spirit,  and  1 
fainted  ut  his  reproof.  Also,  my  flesh 
failed,  and  I  lay  some  weeks  in  a  fever 
of  the  brain,  from  which  I  retsovered  by 
divine  help«  a  sobered  and  chastened 
man. 

**  Xow  I  perceived  inwardly  that  I  had 
a  call  to  the  miniiitry,  and  though  I  was 
somewhat  past  the  usual  age,  I  jet 
eommeneed  mj  studies  directly,  aad 
found  a  slight  relief  from  present  sor* 
row  in  preparijig  my»elf  for  the  college 
course »  as  well  a.s  in  its  diligent  pursuit 
Forty  and  five  years  have  1  been  a  min- 
ister of  the  Lotdi  and  many  women 
Kave  passed  before  mine  eyes,  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  adorned  with  the  graces 
of  the  spirit,  but  none  were  like  her, 
tliough  tor  her  sake  I  h*.'ld  them  in 
honor.  She  had  ^fts  and  graces  in 
equal  measure,  but  her  heart  was  greater 
than  all.  And  I  think  of  her  whenever 
I  think  of  heaven,  as  of  one  who  hath 
found  her  native  country;  and  wUl  shoir 
me  the  streets  thereof  if  I  possess  my 
soul  in  patienoe  till  the  good  time  draw- 
eth  nigh.'' 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  Parson 
Field's  uphfted  and  fervent  face,  shiuiDg 
like  a  halo  in  his  scanty  silver  hair,  as 
he  cxmcluded  this  story  of  a  life.  I 
could  not  speak,  nor  did  ho  break  the 
silence.  We  sat  together,  embraced 
alike  by  the  past  and  the  future,  dumb 
with  excess  of  emotion  and  thought. 

Suddenly  Miss  Martha* s  wiry  voice 
rang  through  the  entry— **  Brother ! 
it's  time  for  prayeni !" — and  rbinj^,  wa 
went  in. 


APRIL, 

A   TIMID,  blushing  maiden, 
^  'W^ith  downca^'^tt  tearful  eyes. 
In  her  hand  an  opening  rosebud. 
Perfumed  by  dewy  sighs. 

Oft  advancing,  oft  retreating. 
She  b&^  won  our  heart  the  while, 

And  we  cannot  chooa^  but  love  her 
For  her  teai-drop  and  her  smiki 
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THE    REAL    QUESTION. 


rPHE  rpcexit  eicititig  and  protracted 
-■-  contpst,  as  to  the  organization  of 
Congress,  was  siguiiicant,  in  more  t©- 
epects  than  one.  It  was  a  topical 
symptom  of  a  general  state,  showing  a 
jargc  amount  of  derangemeati  and  jet 
a  tendency  to  recuperation. 

We  saw  the  represeutativea  of  the 
people  broitglit  to  u  eompleto  deadlock 
by  the  antagonism  of  partieB,  each  pull- 
ing a  different  way^  with  no  one  strong 
enough  to  prevail,  and  no  two  eeem- 
ingly  ready  to  coalesce.  For  two 
months,  nearly,  the  usual  course  of 
If^gislntion  was  suspended  on  the  settle- 
ment of  a  preUmwary  dispute  as  to  the 
Speakership.  Yet  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  never  more  truly  rep- 
resentntive  than  in  this  tempi.*nLry  *par* 
alysis  of  its  functions ;  for  the  whole 
nation  is  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
predicament.  Ita  politics  are  deeus* 
sated,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
not  by  well-defined  parties,  but  by  nu* 
merous  opposing  faction s»  Their  con- 
llictSj  hut  tor  the  seriousness  of  the 
subjects  involved,  wo  old  exhibit  as  droll 
m  spectnele  as  Marry att  describes  in  his 
triangular  duel.  The  Repablicans,  tak* 
ing  a  pistol  in  either  handi  firo  away  at 
the  Democrats  and  the  Americans  ;  the 
Americans,  doing  the  same,  fire  at  tho 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats ;  wbile 
the  Democrats,  again,  ilia  charge  their 
pieces  at  the  Americans  and  the  Be - 
publicans.  Everybody  shont?  at  every- 
body else ;  and  evGrylsody,  let  him  aim 
in  whatever  direction  ho  will,  is  sure  to 
aim  at  au  enemy,  who  is  also  aiming  at 
him,  thus  rendering  the  exposure  equal, 
and  the  chances  of  sudden  disaster 
somewhat  even.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever,  during  tlie  struggle  in  the  House » 
in  spite  of  tho  eeeniing  and  superficial 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  several 
factionst  that  there  was,  radically,  but  a 
single  issue*  Each  member  felt,  as  he 
gave  his  vote  for  this  or  that  caudldatet 
though  he  was  not  always  rpady  to 
avow  it,  that  tho  turning-point  of  all 
was,  the  tjnestion  of  slavery.  All  the 
otlier  quesdoaa,  which  may  have  ope- 
rated in  formiug  Kttle  knots  of  voters, 
were  incidental,  or  aside,  like  the  small 
eddies  which  wiiirl  about  in  tho  very 
current  of  the  principal  vortex*  Banks 
and  Aiken  were  the  leaders  of  the  hosts 


between  which  the  real  buttle  was 
fougbtj  while  they  who  shouted  for 
Fuller,  Zollikoffer,  and  what  not,  were 
only  deserters  from  the  mi«n  ranks,  or 
oamp -followers  and  marplots. 

Nor  were  leaders  ever  chosen  with 
more  instinctive  wisdom,  considering 
the  peculiarity  of  their  relations  to  tlii4 
predominant  issue.  "Sit.  Banks  was  n 
man  of  the  people,  who  had  risen  by 
liis  own  efforts  from  an  humble  mechani* 
cal  occupation  to  a  high  political  office ; 
while  Mr.  Aiken  was  a  slaveholder,  one 
of  the  wealihieat  of  his  class,  endowed 
with  all  the  better  qualities  of  that  class, 
and  as  sbcere  as  he  was  strong  in  Hs 
geographical  convictions.  Mr.  Banks 
represented  the  state  of  Maaaachu setts — 
itself  the  best  example  of  a  free  condi- 
tion of  society  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  while  Mr.  Aiken  re  pre- 
seated  South  Carolina — long  distin* 
guished  as  the  ablest  eiponent  of  both 
the  opinions  and  tlie  influence b  of  the 
slave-eivilissation.  In  these,  their  chanir 
pionsj  therefore  J  the  two  social  systems 
of  the  North  und  South  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  and,  for  the  fir*t 
time  so  openly  and  directly,  in  the 
history  of  our  national  existence. 

In  the  same  way,  the  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  the  parties  and  agitations  by 
which  it  is  distracted,  recognizee  lh# 
fundamental  and  vital  question  to  be  thai 
of  slavery*  Whik  it  out  of  sight  as  w© 
may,  or  complicate  it  as  we  may,  it 
can  not  be  disguised,  that  slavery  is  Ike 
single  real  element  of  party  division*. 
Openly  or  secretly,  it  controls  the  notion 
of  *iU  parties.  They  come  togetljer,  ai 
in  the  t-asB  of  the  AmericnnsT  for  otb«r 
ostensible  purposes  5  but  before  tliey 
separate,  ore  fiercely  at  loggerheads 
abo  u  t  tbi  s  m  atter.  E  very  an  c  ieu  t  party- 
organi^ation  has  been  sundered  by  it, 
and  their  members,  in  forming  new  par- 
ty ties,  are  almost  exclusively  contrtilled 
by  it.  The  first  condition  thc^  etiAct, 
before  joining  any  l>ody  is,  that  it  should 
think  thus  and  m  of  the  slavc^ry  i|U4ss- 
tion^ 

But  what  is  the  slavery  quf*stii«i  ! 
What  is  the  real  issue  at  the  Imttvim  ^if 
the  excitement  which  gathers  ahout  thta 
word  slavery,  as  a  nucleus  /  Lf^t  us 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not 
a  question  as  to  the  merits  of  slavery  in 
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itself,  or  rfvther  In  i  Its  lulnptatioji  to  tho^e 
commmiLtiei^  iu  which  it  alrt^ftdj  eiists. 
Willi  the  exception  of  A  certain  clo^^  of 
philaathropiab»  who  coaceivo  H  their 
duty  to  wag©  wair  agmn^t  evpry  form 
of  what  thej  deem  injustic©  ©vejy  where, 
we  know  of  no  class  ]n  this  comitij  who 
wish  to  interff^re  with  those  cotnmuni- 
tieii.  At  aay  rate*  there  i^  no  dUtinet 
or  fonnidabie  politieAl  party  profeg^ing^ 
such  an  object-  A  great  many  Indi- 
vid unls  at  tba  North,  as  freemen,  not 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  hmnantty, 
oJoJm  the  right  to  couaider  and  criticize 
Southern  societji  just  as  they  do  the 
various  societies  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  the  p-eat  bodj  of  the  people  have 
never  evinced  any  aggressive  disposi- 
tion beyond  that,  and  are  willing 
(o  leave  the  practical  treatment  of 
slavery,  in  the  states,  to  thoie  who 
know  Its  cyUs,  and  are  to  h&  piti&umiNi 
best  able  to  devise  a  remedy.  What 
ooucerus  them  solely  and  exoluMvely  is, 
the  relation  of  slavery  to  their  own 
Interests  and  responsihUitiea.  It  might 
be  conceded  that  the  peculiar  sodaHsm 
of  the  SoQth  is  the  best  for  it*  nnder  th# 
circumstances,  that  human  wisdom  con 
conceive;  or,  that  it  has  the  divine 
saDCtion — h^ing  equally  beneficial  to 
the  white  and  hkck  races,  without 
touching  the  marrow  of  our  public  dis* 
pote. 

For  t^o  real  <|ue«tion,  let  ui  remark, 
in  the  second  ^loce,  arises  out  of  the 
BtrajEgl©  of  two  incompatible  orders  of 
clrifiiation  for  the  mastery  of  a  com- 
mon field.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
this  country  to  make  the  attempt  to 
confederate  a  series  of  states,  separated 
by  two  distinct  social  systems;  and, 
though  the  attempt  is  not  impracticable 
in  itself,  nor  was  it  impracticable  under 
the  original  conditions,  nor  i.'^  yet  im- 
practicable, could  these  condition  a  be 
adhered  to— the  actual  working  of  the 
experiment  has  developed  a  broad  and 
atrioua  antagonism.  The  evidences  of 
a  latent  difference  hare  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  from  th«  beginning ;  but 
they  WOT©  adjusted  by  our  wise  states- 
men of  the  past,  as  they  appeared,  on 
the  principle  of  poacefid  compromise. 
In  a  tat©  fatal  and  perfidious  hour,  how- 
ever, that  priucipl©  was  fliirig  to  t!ic 
winds,  and  the  elements  of  discord  left 
to  the  chance  of  a  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter, Af  the  first  result  of  the  abandon- 
ment, the  western  breejEcs  brought  to 
our  ears,  from  the  plains  of  ^naoSt 


Enurmurs  of  warlike  preparations  i  even 
as  w©  write, 

"FraiD  Qdmp  to  (santp,  thrua^h  th0  foal  woimb 
of  night, 
Tho  hnm  of  eithtTt  anay  etiUy  soanda  ^ 

und  long  before  our  article  shall  be  read, 
perhaps,  the  din  of  civil  war  will  have 
broken  the  distant  solitudes. 

The  controversy,  between  what  may 
be  termed  our  Northern  and  Southern 
civilijjations,  presents  two  aspects :  first, 
whether  the  lufluences  of  the  one  or  th» 
i>ther  shall  predominate  in  the  federal 
government ;  and,  secondly,  whiither  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  influences  shall 
prevail  in  the  organization  of  new  terri- 
tories. Virtually,  these  questions  are 
one ;  for  whichever  side  succeeds  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  point,  wiU  be  sure  to 
succeed  in  rcgari  to  the  eeoond,  and 
vice  versa. 

As  to  the  first  aspect  of  it,  we  are  all 
aware  what  the  facts  of  the  case  have 
been  hitherto ;  we  are  all  aware,  that  for 
many  years  the  interests  of  slavery  hare 
carried  the  day  completely,  in  nearly 
every  department  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  executive  has  always 
inclined  to  that  Eide^  and  so  has  the  ju- 
diciary, and,  withoeca^OQol  exceptious, 
both  branches  of  the  legisktur©.  It  camo 
to  such  a  pass,  indeed,  at  lost,  that  no 
man,  whatever  his  capacities  or  claims, 
who  Vfas  in  the  least  adverse  to  that 
interest,  was  allowed  to  hold  the  lowej^t 
oflScc  of  profit  or  honor  under  the  gene- 
ral governmetit,  and  much  less  to 
achieve  any  of  its  higher  places.  It  is 
true,  at  Uiis  hour,  that  the  most  iUutitri- 
ous  poet  of  bis  country,  that  its  most 
illustrious  historian,  that  its  most  iUus- 
triouB^  philosopher,  that  its  moiit  illua- 
trions  Govelist  (were  sh©  a  man)  could  * 
not  be  made  a  gate-keeper  of  the  public 
Q^oundi  at  Wa;^hIngton,  if  he  desired  to 
Be  ;  and  that  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
having  formed  a  different  theory  of 
social  life  from  the  one  which  obtains 
atthe  South,  he  has  been  honest  enough 
to  e:spr©fis  it.  Even  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  former  days,  our  Jeffer* 
sons,  our  Franklins,  our  Jays,  and  our 
Adamses,  could  they  arise  from  their 
graves,  and  write  what  they  once  wrote, 
would  b©  excluded  forever  from  political 
employment  Thus,  the  men  of  the 
North,  who  are  bom  to  freedom,  who 
are  cradled  to  rest  by  the  songs  of  its 
Burges  as  they  roll  in  from  the  lakes  and 
OCean^i  who  inhale  it  with  every  breath 
blown  from  their  eternal  hillfl,  and  who, 
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should  they  full  ia  eitol  it,  would  be 
recrHtint  to  the  rarliest  and  deepest 
Insptrutiiins  of  their  livesi  are  begirt  hj 
&u  uit<->lemnce  more  ex^lusivt*  thaii  thtit 
which  diagr^^cpd  tho  ostTacism  tvf  the 
Ath(?niiui  demos,  or  the  interdicts  of  the 
mediiBVBl  papai?y.  The  ineii  of  N(*w 
Englandi  and  New  York,  of  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  are  yot  called  upon  to  adapt 
thr»  poculmr  sentiments  of  the  men  of 
Georgia,  and  Tesa^i  or  at  least  to  hold 
their  tnTi;nies  from  the  temerity  of  criti- 
cism or  di^approvaU  on  pain  of  political 
banisbment.  Let  them  but  once  whis- 
per abroad  any  dispamgement  of  sla- 
verjT  though  it  were  in  the  friendliest 
toue,  with  tlm  eincerest  convictiona, 
under  mi  earnest  aud  conscientious 
sense  of  its  important  beoringa,  and 
Btraightwar  they  are  marked  men.  Now, 
agoiju^t  this  they  contend  anil  protest;  it 
is  a  dictation  so  arrogant,  that  to  sabmit 
to  it  would  be  to  deserve  it ;  and  every  im- 
palse  of  self-respect,  honor,  and  liberty 
prompti  them  to  avoid  that  bumiliatiou. 
The  more  immediate  and  prossin|T 
aspect  of  the  f^eat  controversy,  bow- 
ever,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  future 
destiny  of  the  territories.  It  presents 
this  simple  alternative — wbether»  con- 
trasting the  effects  of  tlie  free  condition 
of  society  with  tlios©  of  tho  slave,  we 
ought  to  abandon  our  virgin  soils  to  the 
occupation  of  the  one,  or  solemnly  con* 
secrate  tbem  to  the  use  of  the  other  1 
As  a  nation,  wo  have  had  a  broad  and 
ample  esperience  of  the  influences  of 
both  systems  on  the  prosperity  of  atatcs, 
and  wo  are  summoned  to  a  decision  be* 
tween  tbem.  In  this  view,  the  question 
IS  one^  we  repeat*  not  of  races,  nor  of 
abstract  theories  of  rights^  nor  even  of 
reli^ous  convictions  (although  all  the  so 
will  influence  the  decision),  but  of  actn* 
al  facts,  Demonatnited  before  u?^,  lie 
the  results  of  two  social  experimentSt 
and  we  are  asked,  in  tlie  light  of  those 
demonstrations!  to  dntenniuo  which  it 
li  best  to  apply,  in  tbo  formation  of  oar 
young  and  inchoate  communities,  A 
brood  of  such  communities  is  griiwing 
up  under  our  fostering  wings ;  oTir  duty 
IS,  to  launch  tbem  in  the  world,  as  a 
goad  parent  would  send  forth  bi^  eon  a, 
furnished  with  the  best  appliances  for  a 
healthful,  sober,  manly,  nnd  generous 
career;  and  the  choice  lies  in  this — 
whether  that  furniture  shall  come  from 
the  pens  and  plantations  of  slavery,  or 
from  the  factories  and  free-scboola  of 
freedom. 


There  could  be  no  better  illustration 
of  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem, 
than  the  experience  a  of  tho  two  states, 
which  lately  appeared,  through  their 
representative  St  in  the  congresifiona] 
arentti  as  the  standard- bearers  of  cither 
party,  Mas«acbu§etts  and  3outh  Caro- 
lina are  both  old,  and  both  eea-b«7ard 
states,  which  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  our  revolutionary  war ;  which  were 
present  at  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution; which  have  since  grown,  side  by 
side,  under  their  eharaeteristio  systems ; 
which  cling,  with  great  tenacity,  to  the 
principles  of  these,  and  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  iigor  with  which  tliey 
represent  their  effects.  At  the  outJ^et, 
South  Carolina  waji  about  four  times 
05  large  as  Massachusetts,  territoriaUy, 
and  is  still ;  but  this  advantage  is  partly 
compensated  by  the  fact,  tibat  Massa- 
cbuflett^  began  with  about  one* third 
more  total  population,  Massachus^ttm 
however,  was  democratically  organised 
into  a  system  of  separate,  and  almost 
independent  townships,  each  a  centre  of 
government  in  itself,  while  South  Caro- 
lain,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  was 
centrally  organised  into  parishes, having 
little  or  no  local  authority,  and,  far  tba 
most  partt  dependent  on  tho  principal*  or 
state  government.  The  people  of  Maa- 
saelm setts  have  retained  that  organtm* 
tion,  and  with  it,  tbo  most  entire  free- 
dom of  every  inhabitant ;  while  the  poo- 
plo  of  South  Carolina  have  also,  with 
slight  modifications,  retained  their 
system,  and  with  it,  the  aenitude  of 
neiu-ly  the  whole  laboring  class.  Now, 
what  have  been  the  eflVcts,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  each,  of  those  two  contrasted 
constitutions  1 

Tho  elements  of  national  greatness, 
in  their  tliree-fold  material,  intellectual 
and  moral  forms,  are  univert^ally  smn- 
rned  up,  under  the  beads  of  populat^.»n, 
productive  industry,  the  diffusion  of 
wealth,  internal  improvemetit,  popular 
education,  and  social  order*  But  who* 
that  has  ever  traveled  over  tbo  two 
states  we  are  considering,  or  taken  thfi 
pains  to  compare  their  stfttiedcs,  as 
given  iu  the  usual  authorities,  can  hare 
failed  to  remark  their  broad  and  striking 
differences,  in  all  these  respects  1  Sup- 
posing their  Bocifd  systems  equally  well 
adapted  to  their  respective  localities, 
and  the  genius  of  their  pe*3ple»  llterc  id 
a  notable  disparity  in  the  practical  re- 
sults. 

On  the  one  part,  we  behold  ti  con- 
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iidemble  progress ;  but  on  that  of  the 
other,  a  prodigious  one.  On  the  one 
side,  we  behold  a  larg«  and  fertile  soil, 
under  &  delicious  climates,  thinlj  peopled 
and  poorlj  cultivated ;  and*  on  the  other, 
a  barren  soil,  under  inel^mont  skiesi 
teeming  with  towns  and  cities,  and  enl- 
tiTated  to  the  extreme.  On  the  oup  side, 
the  iBdnstty,  though  prodnctive.  i*,  in 
mimy  re^pccts^  carelcss^*  thrifil<?sAt  and 
improvident,  confined  to  a  few  branch- 
OS  which  increase  glowly ;  while  on  the 
other,  the  prodnctirenc^si  of  the  Indus- 
try  exceeds  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe, 
excepting  a  few  sugar  and  coffee  eatatea 
of  the  torrid  jsone,  and  is  richly  raried, 
and  adraacing.  On  the  one  side  h  ^ 
Render  pommerce  i  and,  on  the  other,  a 
commerce  which  sweeps  the  aejis.  On 
the  one  side  are  bad  roads,  and  few  of 
them ;  while,  on  the  other,  is  a  chevaux 
de  Mi©  of  rail-TOttds.  On  tlie  one  side 
Is  a  puny  and  unprolijid  intellectu^  ac- 
tiTity ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  intellectual 
actiTity  which  leaves  no  child  untaught, 
a]>d  scurcely  a  man  unlettered.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  society  irrevocably  divided 
Into  caster,  where  a  debased  and  inferior 
rmae  giowB  in  numbers  and  strength,  to 
tbe  iucreaiingembaira^snient  of  the  su- 
perior race,  and  amid.st  the  derision  of 
the  civtliised  world ;  while,  on  the  other, 
is  a  homogeneous  society,  wbere  every 


man  enjoys  the  tnean^  o(  the  Idg^hest 
cakure  and  the  securejit  hap  pine  t^s,  and 
the  future  expands  and  bnghteo^,  with 
new  prospectfl  of  social  achievemeDt.* 
Every  year  is  plunging  South  Caiolina 
into  deeper  troubles  and  dangerf,  irom 
which  her  most  sagacious  and  even  hope- 
ful minds  see  no  ei*eape  but  civil  war; 
while  every  year  is  UftingMassaehusettB 
toward  a  more  sec  ore  and  benignant 
eminence  of  Christian  civilixatiou. 

Our  argument  does  not  menu  to  n^^sert 
tbat  South  Carolina  ought  to  adopt  the 
institutions  of  Massaehu^ettSi  biA^ause 
we  have  no  Ck»casion  to  go  into  sach  an 
inquiry  here ;  but  what  it  does  assert  is 
this^  that  if  a  high  degree  of  prosperi- 
ty be  desirable  to  a  nation,  if  a  thriving 
population,  if  universal  industry,  tf  the 
rapid  increase,  and  equitable  dl^iision 
of  wealth,  if  general  improvement,  if 
education  and  religion^  in  short,  if  a 
harmonious  growth  and  widening  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  be  the  tests  of  that 
prosperity,  tben  tbe  institutions  of 
SI ftssachusetts  are  vastly  better  in  theru- 
s elves,  and  in  respect  to  all  communi- 
lies  in  which  they  are  practicable,  than 
the  Institutions  of  Soutn  Carolina.  We 
say,  that  tiie  experience  of  these  states 
has  shown,  incontestably,  the  supenori' 
ty  of  the  free  condition  of  society*  and 
that  we,  as  honest  patriots  and  Chris- 


*  Tbe  fulloWLtig  Tahto  Lb  compiled  from  the  losl  Census,  will];  the  ezception  of  the  ^'  Agriciiltary 
f^odacK/*  wbicfi  b  Mr.  Tuclvor'a  E^dmatc  for  ISJO: 


ir45iACHUS£rrj. 

WUTn  CAROLlJfA. 

Popaktioay     .      .        ,        .        . 
RcrI  and  porioaia  eeUle,    .      . 
Acres  improyed,      .      *        *        . 
Acreaaniiiiprtt^od,      , 
CBAh  valiio  offani^,     , 
Agrtcukurid  produeU, 

tmporte,     .        .        .        .        . 
Export*,         ,        ,        .        .        , 

Toaajig«, 

RaU-roaJ  coet?^        .      «        .       > 
Valae  prwinc^d  to  cadb  popfcja,      , 

PriTate  icfaoolBx    *     .       ,        , 
Mkolaim  ia  bU,      .       .        ,        . 
Papen  and  penodlcala,     . 
rUitcrab  wbite  natliros. 

LibrfiriGfl,    *        *        ,        ^        . 
diarchei,      .       ,       .        .       • 
Ch  arch  property, 

y94,5H 

f5T3,34a,2S6 

243U,|:Ki 

116,100.000 

:f2jix:f2T 

1106 

iw,ir24 

64,820.564 

68401^ 

J, 477 

1288,267.^4 

4.U72.651 

]2pl45.W9 

$82,431,684 

|2l,S50.u0tt 

♦7.0*^.513 

fl,ft(W,517 

|15.4(K].lue             ! 

il.U!*l,3l2 

7,l4^^^copJm 
16,4^ 

107,47^  voli. 
I.IH2 
|3J7i.246 

A*  to  Iba  cttiae  and  paupamm  of  tbe  two  itatev,  ik»  materiali  oxiit  for  on  accurate  eom- 
poriMn  .  but  if  we  may  iru«t  Uw  itaicmeat  of  6«vecaor  Hftmmouil,  in  bti  iddreM  lo  the  Somh 
Cnrollaa  InfltiUtc,  tber<*  am  no  Imi  Uiaa  50,000  wbite»  (oncHiiitb  of  Ibe  white  popalalioa), 
"  ^rboBfl  lodnffUy  «  »jot  acJeounte  to  their  tupMft  Tbo^  obtjilo  a  precaiioat  »ilHiit<*ti£«  b/ 
baatiag,  fUbing,  plouduriai;  ad^  sad  foldi,  aaa  tridbgwith  thiv«8." 
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tuin  roen«  are  Ixjiitid*  hj  nil  tmro^n  wii- 
dom,  &nd  all  divine  lair,  tii  prefer  those 
ttutit«itk»Q«^  wlier«  either  maj  be  adopt- 
ed, m  m  our  new  terntorits.  We  ar« 
bound  ty  secure?  to  our  friends  aud  de- 
scend^nU  in  those  reghm^  U>  wliich« 
under  out  gnardiaiiiliipi  thty  hafc  re- 
mored,  every  highest  ^uarmitj  and  fft- 
cilitf  of  future  well-beuig. 

But  the  «u|>eriorily  of  free  s^»cictj%  to 
Hignallj  exhioiled  in  thiM>in  tracts  of  the 
Iwo  gi^  and  pawerful  t^tAtea  we  hare 
luun^  U  GonSnned  hy  th**  eiperience 
of  aU  the  states.  The  rc'lAtiv^  position 
of  the  free  ^Utc^f  o^jntpart'd  with  tho 
mhkfe  rt^atee*,  U  uccMmh*]y  denoted  by 
tht^  relnticjiis  of  Ma^dni^bo-^tts  mid 
South  CiiroUtm,  Free  «oetety  is  al* 
wmyn  on  lh«i  lead;  and  one  of  the  estab- 
lijsbed  principbg  of  politick  economy  ia» 
th&t  It  mtiat  be  sty — that  it  cannot  he 
otherwii^ ;  that  God  would  bo  forgetful 
of  the  kwd  he  has  Implanted  in  the  ba- 
rn an  (^ou^titutiort,  and  in  the  unlrerse^ 
if  he  did  not  render  freedom  tho  most 
benign  tuit  of  all  eondi  t  Umm  *  M  r.  He nry 
C  Carey  i  in  a  moet  valuable  book  of  his,  • 
has  shown,  by  a  rigid  induction  from 
the  atatiHticfl  of  four  nations — India, 
France^  England,  and  the  United  States 
— that  in  eveiy thing  which  involve 9  the 
Bucces^s,  the  bappinesa,  and  the  nioi»l 
deration  of  their  peoplei  their  emineneo 
i*  in  a  preciae ratio  to  their  political  free- 
dom. He  proves^  specifioally,  and  beyond 
a  doubt,  that,  in  rcapect  to  the  security 
of  per^K^n  and  prt^perty ;  in  respect  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  ;  in  respect 
totlio  profits  of  capital,  and  the  wa^s  of 
labor;  in  respect  to  tho  equable  duatri- 
bution  of  weaitli»  and  e^^euiption  from 
taxes  j^  in  res^peet  to  the  soundneeis  and 
ertenfilon  of  credit ;  in  respect  to  facili- 
ty of  intercourse,  and  habit*  of  industry ; 
in  respect  to  pimty  of  morriage  ojid 
growth  of  popiuation  ;  in  re&pect  to  the 
absence  of^cmnc,  and  even  of  diseag«  ; 
and,  finally,  in  respect  to  litemry  and 
relijpous  instruction,  the  condition  of 
nations  ia  measured  hy  their  freedom- 
It  is  such  an  overwhelming'  demon* 
stration,  oh  no  defender  of  despotiiim,  in 
any  of  its  fihapos,  has  ever  undertaken 
to  refute,  or  even  cored  to  notice*  Yet 
a  similar  demonHtralion  is  possihlOi  in 
rs^gerd  to  tlie  free  and  slave  states  of 
ilna  Union,  It  can  be  shown,  as  it  has 
been  uh-eafly,  we  believe  more  than 
once,  that  a  clear  line  of  distinction 


sep«nites  the  two*  in  all  th«fic  elemeitti 
of  high  civilization.  And  bow  could  it 
be  otherwke  ?  The  condition  of  sIatv- 
ry,  ooDfining  its  laborious  nIasseA,  Ibr 
the  most  part,  to  simpk  agriculliml 
tabor,  does  not  edmidate,  and  scaioelj 
admits  of  that  variety  and  mflgni£oei¥M 
of  products  which  is  the  mark  of  hi^ 
physical  development,  whilst  it  is  stall 
more  deficient  in  the  means  of  intellect 
tual  and  moral  progress.  Its  superior 
clasiS  often  attains  the  most  elevated 
point,  both  of  character  and  culture, 
but  it*  masses,  with  hero  and  there  ma 
iiidiviJuol  exec'ption,  canm^t  rise  abdT« 
the  lowest  level. 

All  this,  howevert  needs  no  piotrai^Ad 
discujs^ion.  Do  not  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety- nine  men,  out  of  every  tboti^ 
sand,  at  the  North— yea,  more  than 
thst^-honestly  believe,  that  a  fret  ao- 
ciety  is,  in  every  sense,  preferable  to  m 
slave  society  J  Are  there  not  thousands 
upon  thousands  at  the  south,  who  heliera 
the  same  thin^,  who  openly  confess  tJ^e 
superiority  or  the  former,  and  justiff 
tho  condnuation  of  the  latter  Boleljr  npoa 
the  ground,  tlmt  it  was  an  unavoidable 
inheritance,  of  which  it  is  now  difficulti 
if  not  iai possible,  to  get  relieved  7  Wo 
have  ourselves  conversed  with  monv 
sad)  men ;  we  could  cite,  if  w^^  liked, 
from  books,  innumerable  such  opin-^i 
ions ;  but,  indeed,  this  view  U  m  almosi 
miiversal,  that  we  need  be  at  no  paina 
to  prove  its  eiistpuce. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  exc4?pt  a  few 
Routhem  speculatori*,  who,  following  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Cuihotui,  have,  not  onljr 
asserted  that  fliavery  is  &  positiTe  goodp 
and  a  finality,  but  who  profess  to  haTa 
discovered  the  inont  alarming  weakneseea 
in  free  society.  They  see  in  it  a  thou- 
Sfind  elements  of  evil — io  tho  relatioi 
of  labor  and  capital,  a  future  war  be* 
tireen  the  rich  and  poor-^in  its  ezoltn<~ 
bility,  tho  seeds  of  a  desol&ting  fanati* 
cism,  and  in  its  party  violencest  &  most 
speedy  anarchy.  Poor  Allows!  wert 
there  ever  theories  more  exoessitsslj 
sbiillow  f 

No  observant  man  is,  of  coursie, 
sensible  of  the  many  lingering  dofe^i 
and  evils  of  our  free  society*  If  he  bavi 
studied  it  minutely,  he  will  not  regtiri 
it  &A  by  any  means  perfect  or  ftnol 
but,  on  the  comparison  of  it  with  othe 
societies,  and  after  eveij  itbatcment,  h\ 
will  eome  to  a  quite  iKksitive  conoliistQr 
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that  it  contains  faeilities  for  reacKbg 
<?Terj  iniAginabK  future  as  well  tm  pre- 
aeut,  s4>cLal  ext^Uence,  grreater  th&it  snj 
other  that  now  exists*  Taken  as  to  the 
^ueral  result*  h«*  wiU  see,  that  th^ 
CiTiiUation  of  our  {ree  Btales;  b  not  only 
eoiiRcierably  in  advauco  of  t)ial  of  any 
other  part  of  I  he  globe »  but  h  of  guch 
a  spirit  and  structare  that  it  wil!  ctm- 
tinue,  for  many  yewr.f  yo I,  to  keep  in 
advance.  What  civilization  can  be 
Damod  itiji  superior  T  Th*it  of  Turkey, 
Rusisiii,  Italy,  Auiftria,  Spain — the  sim- 
ple Biiggestion  \s  ludicrirms  1  Outbid© 
of  Etigland,  France,  aud  the  north  of 
Germany,  which  aurpasi*  us  in  certain 
special  aspects,  tiiere  are  no  nations  to 
be  named  on  tha  Bame  day  with  New 
England,  the  northeBu  middle  slater, 
and  the  settled  parts  of  the  West.  We 
do  ni»t  mean  that  these  have  actually 
uohieved  all  the  finer  social  re^ult^  of 
European  life ;  but  that^  apart  from  their 
own  peculiar  attainment*,  thej  are  in  a 
condition  to  appropriate  the  highest  ex- 
Utiog  social  culture.  Without  jgacri- 
ficing  their  characteristic  virtue*,  tliey 
are  rapidly  adopting  the  best  re  fin  e- 
menti  of  others.  Nowhere  eUe  do 
hterature  and  art  spread  so  widely 
among  tlio  people ;  and  no  where  else  ia 
dome^ftic  Ufw  so  readily  blending  the 
gcniaiilies  and  graces  of  intercourse  (be- 
fore imposaibb  to  its  newness  and  raw- 
ness) with  that  i>urity,  which  it  always 
had  and  still  retains. 

The  forms  of  onr  free  society,  being 
aliko  flexiUlo  and  fiied,  preserte  the 
security  of  law,  while  they  give  ampb 
scope  to  the  movements  of  prngress* 
That  dissolution  espedally  which  the 
aforesaid  speculators  fondly  predict  for 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  lanatidsms 
and  turbuleneeSf  is  an  e^rcnt  the  most 
remote  :  for  its  Tery  freedom  is  its  de* 
fenso  ;  and  the  errors  which  arise  in  it| 
like  the  vapors  of  the  nights  are  dissi- 
pated in  the  morning  by  the  light  of 
free  discussion.  When  th©  mind  h 
exemptod  from  oompressive  restraints^ 
its  natural  activity  19  dkpIaTed  in  novel 
schemes  of  thought  m  well  ns  in  me- 
chanieal  contrivance  i  projects  of  reform 
of  all  kinds  are  as  inseparable  from  it 
ag  business  enterprise ;  and  like  a  rich 
soil  which  produces  the  best  fraits,  it 
also  aboondj  in  plentiful  crops^of  weeds* 
All  the  excitements  of  it,  however*  all  its 
mn»  and  YHgarie.*,  are  scarcely  felt  as 
evils.  B#*yt»nd  the  temporary  ferment 
ihey  oecapion*  no  one  is  the  worse  for 


them,  while  these  fcTments  may  be 
til  cm  selves  regarded  as  the  outlets  of 
irritation  that  would  otherwise  be  deep 
and  dangerous*  It  is  the  forced  sup- 
pression of  social  energies,  and  not  ihm 
venttJation  of  them,  which  leads  to  per- 
niciona  revolts.  For  thit  r^ajson,  bft- 
Pitl^s*  we  have  no  fear  of  the  imputed 
lawlessness  of  free  Bodety — a  dan^r 
to  which,  in  its  peculiar  coni^titutintit 
slave- society  seems  to  us  far  more  ex- 
posed*  Dr.  Arnold  somewhere  remai^ 
with  profound  wisdom,  that  **  the  age  of 
oh ivdry, whose  departure  Burke  so  mu#b 
regretted,  was  the  natural  parent  of  thai 
age  of  Jacobinism  which  be  so  much  ab* 
horred/'  Ho  erplains  that  both  brcatha 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  order,  encouraging 
men  to  look  upon  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent of  their  feilowa,  and  cultivating 
a  proud  and  selfish  idolatry  of  what 
belongs  to  themselves  individnally, 
whether  it  bo  persooal  hotior  or  per- 
sonal glory,  as  m  ^e  one  form  of  the 
disease,  or  personal  liberty  and  equity, 
as  in  the  other.  Both  lead  to  what 
Bacon  catts  homim  suitaHs,  to  the  neglect 
of  ihb  good  of  the  general  body.  Tra* 
as  this  is  of  a  genuine  chivalry,  it  is 
ettU  more  true  of  that  spurious  sort 
which  springs  out  of  slavery*  and  which 
breeds  a  haughty,  insolent,  and  irritable 
Bolf-oonceit  —  intractable  to  law  and 
disdaining  social  subordination.  It  is 
in  sonthem  society,  consequently,  that 
j^rsonal  and  mobocratic  violence  \m 
rifest — it  is  there  that  schemes  of  fili- 
busterism  arc  principally  engendered-^ 
and  there  that  the  threat  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Umon  is  a  favorite 
method  of  discusaion* 

In  tho  elemetits  of  stabaity  as  well  m 
of  prosperity,  then,  the  social  organ  ia:a- 
tion  of  the  North  eqjoys  an  unqnes* 
tionabie  superiority  over  that  of  the 
South ;  ufid  wo  do  not  see  how  any  ra- 
tional or  humane  man  can  hesitate  ai 
to  which  is  the  most  desirable  for  a 
new  region.  If  the  question  concerned 
a  community  already  settled,  in  which 
the  habits  had  been  formed  and  Ur^ 
amounts  of  property  were  invested  m 
the  faith  of  a  definite  condition  of 
things,  the  determination  of  it  wouM 
be  more  embarrassing:  but  our  western 
territories  are  %  primitive,  untroddein 
ground — no  vested  interests  eiidt  there 
to  bo  disturbed — no  ancient  prejudict 
to  be  atouaed — and  no  hoary  abiiM« 
to  be  overthrown.  All  is  fresh,  and  iiov» 
and  un  perverted ;    nothing  standi  be- 
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twf*en  the  judgment  ctf  wlmt  is  bost  for 
tliCMn  tuitl  tbe  actual  truths  of  expe^ 
rlence  and  reason  ;  the  itii^litutians  tfiey 
tivke  now  will  color  their  destiny  for 
gGnemtione,  and,  ia  such  circumsitanc^ai 
to  doom  them,  for  years  to  come,  to  an 
iiaferior  social  sjfitexiit  full  of  coufessed 
weaknesses^  full  of  hopeless  eTils,  full 
q(  disastrous  liabilities  and  perils,  is  to 
treat  tbem  with  a  cruelty,  which  a 
brute  would  be  oshaiaed  of  tovYards  ita 
joung. 

But,  nnfortunatelyt  tho  politieianst 
frrer  dbmelined  to  coubemplate  political 
movement*  in  their  larger  and  humaDer 
aspects,  alwaya  aontxive  to  oomplicate 
til  em  with  divergent  or  collateral  issues* 
The  J  will  uot  look  at  them  in  the  light 
of  a  ssoand  poUtioal  and  soetal  philoso- 
phy, as  matters  which  may  control  tho 
happiness  and  stamp  tho  oharacter  of 
nnbom  miiliuns,  and  to  tho  doci&Jon  of 
which  a  man  should  bring,  not  Ms  self- 
ish cunning  hut  hiii  mature st  wisdom, 
and  )xm  moat  generouji  eympalhies  :  but 
they  look  at  them,  almost  exclusively, 
«i  they  bear  on  the  distributions  of 
pow(*r  and  their  own  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement It  has  fallen  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  organization  of  our  territories 
to  bo  decided  quito  on  these  ground s« 
Among  the  pohticians  of  the  South,  it 
has  become  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 
retention  of  their  ascendency,  and  among 
those  of  the  North  a  desperate  gamble  for 
Bnceess:  and,  between  the  twoi  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  been  cheated 
<rat  of  their  rightful  control  of  their 
dependencies ;  and  the  peoplo  of  the 
territories  them  selves  subjected  to  a 
series  of  the  most  atrocioUiS  outrage s» 
In  the  whole  history  of  our  legislation, 
there  is  not  another  bo  barefaced,  flagi- 
tious, and  reckless  a  course  of  proceed- 
ings as  that  which  iuitlated,  accom- 
paniedT  and  has  followed  the  repeal  of 
the  Misaoiiri  compromise.  We  doubtt 
indeed,  whether  any  legislation  of  any 
dvilized  country,  this  side  of  tho  Frencli 


revolution,  has  been  marked  by  such 
an  utter  want  of  principle,  and  a  I  the 
same  time  so  p recant  with  Jaugeri:»u^ 
consequences.  \Vrestinf?  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  under  false 
pretenses,  and  on  the  ground  of  &  mvte 
abstraction,  their  long- settled  right  of 
legislating  for  the  territories,  to  confer 
it  upon  chaneo-eomers ;  tlie  authors  jmd 
abettors  of  squatter  sovereignty  no 
soouer  saw  it  in  exercise  tlwa  they 
hastened  to  suppress  it  by  fire  and 
sword*  Flinging  out  the  prize  of  a 
splendid  empire,  to  be  won  by  a  scrom^ 
ble  between  the  two  parts  of  the  UoioDt 
already  inflamed  and  ho  futile,  they  have 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  fratricidal 
wuTi  Inviting  tlie  settlement  and  or- 
ganization of  tbejterriti>ries  by  the  peo* 
pie  of  all  the  states,  they  have  let  loos© 
the  wild  hordes  of  the  border  ttpon 
a  particular  class  of  them,  imd  de* 
nounced  the  penalties  of  treason  agamst 
their  action  as  freemeu«  Begtnmmg  in 
fraud,  they  have  ended  in  presenting  an 
issue  of  force. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Congress, 
however,  to  avoid  this  issue,  and  pass 
the  crisif,  by  a  ready  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  Kansas,  as  a  free  state.  Her 
action,  like  that  of  Arkansas,  Michigaa, 
and  Galifaniia,  which  furnish  appfopri- 
ato  precedents,  has  been  somewhat 
irregular,  but  in  no  respect  trea- 
sonable. Her  people,  provoked  by 
every  incitement  to  extremitiest  kave 
deported  themselves  with  temper 
discretion.  They  are  not  compelli 
oven  to  ask,  that  **  something  should 
pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;'*  but 
are  amply  justiiied  in  resting  their  case 
on  ita  naked  merits.  Let  it  bo  treated 
with  a  manly  and  truthful  independence, 
and  let  those,  whose  daty  it  is  to  dispose 
of  it,  or  to  act  in  the  matter  in  any  way, 
remember  the  profound  saying  of  Emer- 
son t  **  Never,  my  friend,  never  strike 
sail  to  a  fear.  Como  into  port  grandly^ 
or  Bail  with  God  the  seas.^^ 
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EDITORIAL      NOTES, 


AMERICAN      LITEKATUBE     AND     EEP&IKTS, 


KoTEusr. — We  e&tinot  cbroniclc  mnjr  re- 
markable appeannces  in  ihe  •world  or  ro- 
nuuic^.  GRAce  Gi^cex^ood  has  collected 
ft  Tolume  of  tales,  the  prlocipal  and  largest 
orwlileh,  A  FGrtti  Tragtd^,  gives  aane  to 
tbe  book.  It  Id  writt^ q  with  vigor  of  Btjk* 
Imt  Qot  GorreetneBB.  Hig  authoress  Iibb  a 
foadaesa  for  pet  ejpwflfflonB,  generaUj-  don* 
Ik  a4je^tivefiT  Bneh  aa  ''wild,  jmtfioaaCc 
eyes,"  **  ricb  crinason  Hps,- ^  **  thin^  qulrcfiDg 
nostrHs/'  "  Herce,  dark  expreseloD/'  *'  ricb, 
deep  bloom, '^  **^  rich  otiTe  ihade«^''  **  bard^ 
ttroog  nKtore,^'  wbidh  occur  po  frequent- 
Ij  a£  to  become  impleajatil.  Nor,  as  a  hai^ 
ratlTe,  does  tbc  storf  eeem  to  its  highly 
saccesefol .  There  is  a  rein  of  tr&gie  earnest- 
tiesfl  la  itf  vhicb  ftsteni  fhe  attention  of 
the  reader,  la  «ptte  of  bf s  erei^preient  feel^ 
inf  of  a  want  of  truth  in  Ibe  conception. 
One  of  the  ir%t  scenes^  almost,  is  an  acconnt 
ol  a  kind  of  woman's  rights  meeting  among 
the  Oneida  iquAWB,  in  wbieb  these  poor, 
docile  creatoret  anert  tbek  oun  dignity, 
and  flagellate  tbe  men  id  the  most  approved 
style  of  A  Boston  or  a  Syraca^  coaTeotlon. 
Mr*.  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  or  Mrs,  Lncy  Stone 
Bliekwtll  con  Id  not  hold  forth  wi(b  more 
ifldlgnaat  Tebemeoee  agaiost  tbe  other  sex, 
tliaa  do  these  cblldren  of  the  forest  against 
eertain  lawlen  white  lOTers,  who  did  not 
always  play  them  fair.  They  eren  enter 
into  a  most  aavage  leagne  against  any  of 
tbeir  own  sex  who  may  chinee  to  take  a 
fancy  to  a  pale  skin,  conceived  witb  aa 
mnch  ferocity  aa  any  Italian  or  French 
plot  against  a  reigning  monarch.  Tbey 
Bweor,  in  extreme  melo^dramatic  solemn ily, 
to  put  to  death  every  Indian  woman  whose 
connection  witb  the  whites  is  not  entirely 
upon  ibe  square ;  and  the  iubseqiient  inci- 
dent of  the  plot  ttint  upon  the  doings  of 
tWs  ptfmitlve  moral  reform  society.  But 
for  this  want  of  naturalness  in  a  main  event, 
the  story  would  be  one  of  considerable 
power,  Tbe  shorter  tales  of  the  volnme 
are  more  effective  and  graeofnL 

— In  IVoman^i  Faith,  and  tbe  Crwie  Or- 
phttm,  wo  have  two  novels  which  proft'sa 
to  be  tale*  of  Sotttbem  life ;  bat  neither  of 
them  seems  to  us  original  or  true^  As  an 
evitience  of  the  carelpwneas  of  tbe  former, 
for  Inatanet,  we  note,  at  the  very  otitiet. 


mmc  ilngnltr  oversights*  It  purports  to 
be  a  tale  of  Lont^iana,  and  the  time  is  laid 
just  fifty  years  ago.  Yet  within  ibe  first 
twenty  paget,  we  bave  a  de^cripttoti  of  a 
gentleman'^s  library,  whicb  is  exquisitely 
painted  mfrtHo^  wMcb  was  a  very  improba- 
bte  thing  for  such  a  time  and  place  ;  and 
also  an  acconnt  of  the  trial  of  au  impoted 
northern  abolitionist  by  jury^  when  every- 
body kuowi  that  fifty  years  since,  abolition^ 
and  tbe  excitement  against  il^bad  not  come 
into  existence  ;  and  the  jnry- trial  was  not 
yet  adopted  into  the  old  French  laWt  pre* 
vaiUag  in  the  territory*  Lgnlsianawasnot 
admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union ^  until 
1812,  aod  it  was  sometime  after  that,  when 
Edward  Livingaton  prepared  the  code,  that 
the  jury  tdal  was  incorporated  into  the 
legal  procedure*  The  tale,  however,  is 
told  with  mme  skill,  and  posseaees  con- 
siderable Interest,  Bat  we  Cannot  say  as 
much  for  tbe  Qreaie  Orpham,  which  is  crude 
it)  style^  and  not  profoundly  iulereiting.  In 
the  descrlptioM  of  natnral  scenery  there  is 
a  certain  animation  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in 
portraiture  and  plot, 

—A  more  agreeable  novel  is  the  Lmi 
Hunter,  a  tale  of  early  Indian  and  pettier 
life,  narrated  with  some  simplicity ^  occa- 
sional humor,  and  with  a  good  purpose. 
Though  the  reading  world  Is  pretty  well 
weary  of  the  conventional  Indian  charac* 
ter,  there  is  nothing  oflfensive  of  that  kind 
in  the  book  before  us,  which  presents  the 
s&vage  in  a  somewhat  novel  light. 

— There  Is  a  little  book  called  J^Wj/^  a 
Spirit,  whicb  we  are  at  a  loss  to  class.  It 
purports  to  he  an  authentic  account  of  a 
spiritual  visitation  from  a  child,  who  got 
his  portrait  painted,  and  did  other  wonder- 
ful things  \  but  there  is  so  mucb  that  is 
novel  and  romantic  in  the  story,  tbat  we 
Fpeak  of  H  aujoug  fictitious  works. 

—Mrs.  LrrxRMORS^s  Zc$  we  must  take 
time  lo  consider. 

— StMxiK'a  S^eethes.—The  position  of 
CitAiiLEs  BmiBxm  in  tbe  world  of  American 
polities  !s  as  proud  as  it  is  peculiar. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Sumner  paned, 
at  one  step,  from  tbe  practice  of  his  pro- 
fesaioOj  into  the  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States.    He  bad  never  conoemed  bimself 
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witii  l^artj  mtrlgucA ;  he  bad  Berred  no 
ftppretitkoship  to  tbe  ba^  trad«  of  dec- 
tloQcerlag^  Learaed,  eloquent,  and  g&l- 
IftDt^  tills  young  Boston  lawyer  b&d  mode 
himself  know^n  by  the  force  of  qaalitlee 
tb@  most  QQliikp  to  tho^o  wbicb  usually 
AcbicTe  political  digtiDctica  fur  tbeir  po&- 
sessoT&t  in  our  age  and  oouutry.  He  was 
neiiber  a  tactioiaut  uor  a  trimmer,  but 
simply  a  man  of  courager  ability,  and 
pbilautbropy.  And  so,  wbt^n  the  first  great 
wa^e  of  the  reTolutionary  qaeetiOD  wbich 
now  agUates  our  country  lifted  Ibe  frame^ 
work  of  goveramcjnt  in  MaEsacbusctts,  tbe 
people  of  tbat  atate  recogulsjed  in  Mr. 
Sumner  just  Ibe  character  to  wb^lcb  tbe 
intcrestB  of  freedom,  in  a  crisis  daageroaa 
to  freedom,  migbt  be  safely  lutrueted. 

Tbey  Bummoned  blm  from  lila  roLire- 
ment^  and  E^^nt  blm  to  Wasbiugton^  to  speak 
tbere  and  lo  act  there  in  tbe  spirit  of  tbat 
bmTe  old  colony  'wbicb  was  ever  tbe  firat 
In  fealstance  to  tyramiy*  FiV42  years  ba^e 
elapsed  Bince  Mr»  Sumner  was  called  to  ihXB 
bouorable  service,  and  bis  name  baa  al* 
ready  become  bistorloaU 

It  ia  a  good  work  wbicb  Mesirs.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields  have  doae^  in  publish  lug 
tbe  record  of  Ibesa  five  ycajs  of  faitbful 
and  brilliant  service.  The  B^cnt  Speeches 
and  Jddresses  of  Mr-  Sumner  make  a  band- 
eome  volume  of  five  bandred  pages,  which 
comprises  all  the  more  important  disconries 
ttud  documents  putfortb  by  bim  since  1851. 
Tbe  subjects  wbicb  have  occupied  tbe 
ttllcntion  of  the  scoator  are  very  varioos ; 
hut  be  has  baodkd  tbem  in  one  spirit  of 
liberality  and  justice.  Wbetber  pleading 
for  tbe  fieomau  or  for  tbe  slave,  for  cbeap 
postage  or  encouragement  to  emigratioUp 
for  the  promotion  of  peace  or  tbe  establisb- 
ment  of  liberty,  Mr.  Sumner,  wilb  ibo 
single  ej^ception  of  bis  vote  in  favour 
of  tbe  Collins  steamers^  is  alwayi  to  he 
found  on  one  side  j  he  is  the  consistent 
enemy  of  privilege,  and  the  consistent 
friend  of  equity.  Ferbapa  ibe  ablest  and 
most  Ingenioua  eCTort  couUitmKl  in  tbe  vol- 
ume before  us,  la  hia  lecture  on  tbe  *'  Posi- 
tion and  Duties  of  the  Merchant,*'  delivered 
before  tbe  Mepcaotile  Library  Association 
of  Boston,  in  wbicb,  without  violating  tbe 
proprieties  of  tbe  place  and  time,  be  made 
a  magnificent  tribute  lo  tbe  heroic  life  of 
Granville Sharpe  serve  bis  pammgunt  pur* 
pose  of  nrou»iog  arid  stimulating  tbe  tem* 
per  of  hU  conntrymcn  to  a  juti  tense  of  tbe 


value  of  free  prlnoIpWs,  and  to  noble  con^ 
ceptlons  of  life  and  ita  aims. 

Mr.  Snmner  manifests  two  points  of 
superiority  over  the  average  run  of  oar 
statcraen  i  firstly,  in  the  earnestneEs  and 
deptb  of  bis  moral  convictions  ;  and^ 
secondly,  in  the  extent  and  rarity  of  bia 
ecbolarsbip.  Attacbed  to  no  parly,  he  ia 
able  to  approach  alt  qnestiona  on  lb«  md« 
of  their  alis tract  merits^  and  as  tbey  are 
related^  not  lo  ibe  temporary  faocoiPies  of 
certain  lines  of  policy,  but  to  tbe  imiyeTsat 
pr Ine  iples  of  c  tb  Ics  and  law.  Aec  ord  tugly , 
be  bandies  bis  topics  mort.'  in  tbe  spirit  of 
tbe  Judge,  tban  in  tbat  of  ibe  advocaiCp 
He  is  more  anidous  to  elicit  the  iratb  ibmt 
may  be  in  tbem,  tban  to  comEsend  tbem  lo 
popularity.  Yet  be  is  not  unmindful  of 
tbii  advantages  of  favorable  opinion,  and 
often  ri^a  to  a  bigb  degree  of  perauaslve^ 
nesa  of  appeal.  Hia  atatentente  arc  always 
clear,  and  bi^  reasonings  generatt j  logical ; 
but  these  ejeelleaces  are  not  so  conaptco- 
oufl  aa  tbe  wealth  of  I  earning  wbicb  be 
brings  to  tbe  illui^tration  of  bis  argnm^nt 
Not  only  does  be  never  undertake  a  dls^ 
cusaion  until  be  has  made  bimself  moit^r 
of  tbe  history  of  its  details,  but  be  scarcely 
utters  a  lentiment  wbicb  be  cannot  forti 
by  some  weighty  sentence  from  tbe  bool 
of  some  great  authority.  This  gives 
appearance  of  elaboration  to  bia  eflbrti, 
which  J  tbougb  not  always  pleasing,  in  tai 
artiBtic  view,  is  quite  rare  in  a  natloa  of 
60  mucb  superGcial  and  flippant  oratarj. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  compliment  to  bis  audi- 
ence, compensatiDg,  in  tbeir  judgment,  ibe 
want  of  more  spontaneous  feeling.  But 
it  must  not  be  Inferred  from  tbia  tbat  he 
la  destitute  of  impulse  and  glow  i  for  bli 
unatudied  reply,  to  tbe  combinikUon  of 
senators  wbo  once  mssailed  bis  cbaiacter, 
showed  a  ready  command  of  bia  reaonreeti 
and  as  mucb  quickness  as  fertility.  It  WM 
deeply  earnest,  without  being  paMionate 
and  personal,  yet  dignified. 

Tbavels. — Mr.  Ewbank,  wbose  Skrickm 
qf  Brazil  h  before  us,  is  not  a  very  flneni 
nor  elegant  writer,  though  be  ia  a  wi 
observer,  and  a  man  of  se nee.  Hia  volni 
is  tnslmciive,  tberefore,  bat  not  cbannlng. 
It  muratea  tbe  particulars  of  a  visit  to  Rio, 
in  l&i5,  witb  fidelity,  giving  us  many  l&tot- 
eating  facts  aa  to  tbe  manners,  tradet,  an4 
BnperstItion«  of  the  people,  and  arguing 
wisely  on  tbe  causci  of  their  political  and 
social  condition  I  but  we  do  not  Hod  In  Its 
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style  attj  or  tbi  peenllfLr  t*>fle  or  color 
which  one  Ukei  In  a  book  about  the  tropiofl. 
Tbitt  brillisLUt  itature  neyer  »cems  lo  hare 
lifted  the  wrlti?r  into  poctrj,  oor  tohdrD  a«- 
duoed  oat  of  falm  the  cold  pr^tieal  habit  of 
the  mmn  of  Bcleoee.  Mr.  JistisSf  bowever, 
ia  the  eecoad  cer les  of  hia  Pan^hn  Sighta 
and  lymeh  Principlet,  h»A  Atiijinpled  to 
catch  die  f^plrlt  of  the  pliee  be  wms  writtDg 
aboat — iU  UghU  rWa^lu/OM  way^hut  not 
with  uoiforni  tuoce^,  Tbere  ore  i*oine  of 
his  cbapi^ra  which  breathe  the  air  of  Paris^ 
irhkb  are  gaj,  eai^y,  flippaotf  aad  delight- 
ful;  but  the  most  of  tbem,  iu  epite  of  their 
£u1r^ecl£«  have  a  good  deal  of  our  Eugllfih 
phlegm  iu  them.  Yet  ihej  are  eQtettaliutigj 
p&rticularlj  ^s  thej  are  aidi^d  bj  numerooa 
wood^i^ut^f  which  preseut  the  life  of  the 
gf«al  city  to  our  naked  eje^.— The  Kama^ 
of  Hb.  Grsi^ks  18  » livelj  stkeich  of  the  re- 
gioa  wimk  \»  now  prodiioiiig  such  a  hub- 
Imb  in  tho  poimcal  world.  The  author, 
having  fipent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  wUd 
adventures  among  ila  eolltadef »  acquired  a 
£unlUar  knowledge  of  lU  mil,  cliCQatet 
mloeiml  re«>uroe8|  etc.»  and  presents  ns 
what  he  has  learned,  iu  thta  brief  book. 
He  write«  enthusiastically  of  the  country^ 
ait  the  very  Afcadia  of  the  western  contl- 
uent,  and  he  predicts  for  it  an  unexampled 
development  in  weallh  and  people.  Mr. 
(^eene^i  «tyle  hog  all  the  energy  and  freih- 
ness  of  pioneer  life  in  it^  with  an  occasional 
inflatioa^  however,  which  soema  a  remlnla- 
ceace  of  tome  older  and  leas  pure  inspirv 


— Our  readers  have  already  had  a  tieto  of 
Mrs.  FKttiua's  MiMTnont  at  Shmt^  and  we 
Qeedt  therefore^  bat  announce  its  pabllca- 
tion.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  moat  au- 
thentic work  on  the  domettle  life  of  the 
etrange  people  of  Utah  that  we  have.  As 
a  womaUf  Kra.  Ferrk  was  admitted  to  se- 
cretd  which  would  be  careftiUy  concealed 
from  men.  The  picture  she  draws  u  a 
gloomy  one,  iud^ed ;  and  thoogh  she  is  not 
wMoat  her  projttdlceg,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  it  ia  faithful.  A  society  built 
upon  any  other  fouodatlon  than  the  mai^ 
rUge  of  one  m&D  to  one  woman,  must 
degi^nerate  Into  erery  kind  of  misery  and 
corruption.  Mrs.  Ferrii  ha«  toade  an  ab- 
iOfbing  narrative  out  of  her  brief  expert- 
enoe  of  such  a  society,  as  it  exist«  among 
the  followers  of  Smith. 

FinLoeopttr,— €ommeQd  ni  to  the  Qn- 
mans  when  any  point  or  question  of  philo- 


sophy U  to  be  treated;  fur  they  take  to 
the  matter  as  a  duck  does  to  the  water* 
They  arc  native  and  to  that  manDer  bom, 
and  discourse  of  U  with  aa  ease^  a  compre- 
hension, and  a  leamlug,  which  must  ever 
be  the  deppair  of  other  more  practical 
nations.  We  have  a  $;pecimeQ  of  their  ez- 
cellenee  in  this  way,  io  Schmegitt^t  HUtmy 
of  PMlof&phif.  just  traxiilated  by  Jvum  H. 
Seelte,  which,  ibough  a  mere  epitome  of 
the  subjeet,  is,  as  far  M  it  goes,  wo  lucid 
in  its  arrangement,  so  accurate  In  its  dii^ 
tinctlons,  and  eo  pervaded  with  thought t 
that  it  seems  to  leave  little  more  to  be 
Bald,  except  in  the  way  of  detail.  Schweg^ 
ler  is  of  the  school  of  Hegel ^  whose  histori- 
cal method  be  borrows  to  some  extent ; 
but  he  is  not  a  blind  follower  of  hh  illufr 
triotta  master.  Even  in  the  applLcatioo  of 
tMs  method  itself,  he  makes  wide  depjirl- 
urea  from  Hegel,  jnsttfying  h[s  course  by 
sound  reasons,  Hegel^  who  enltivated  the 
abf  olnte  eo  msslduouslyf  was  apt  to  be  some- 
what absolute  in  his  methods—more  so  than 
actual  history  snatained^  and  has  to  be 
qualified  by  hts  most  reverent  diflciple. 

Great  as  are  the  merits  of  this  history^ 
however^  in  the  podtive  partly  we  think  it 
defective  in  one  fundamental  respect ;  and 
that  iS}  In  the  narrowucsSf  or  rather  rigidity 
with  which  it  coufiuea  the  history  of  philo^ 
eophlcal  lysleuu  to  those  which  proceed 
entirely  upon  philosophical  grounda.  Of 
coar»e  II  e^elndes  all  the  oriental  fy sterna, 
because  they  are  mainly  mythological  or 
coamogomical— begiuniog  philosophy  with 
Thales  of  Greece ;  and  it  excludea^  &l£o, 
the  whole  icholastie  period,  becaase  it  was 
cbiefiy  religious,  thus  leaving  out  the  very 
rooti  of  the  modem  speculative  develop- 
ment. Now,  a  history  of  philosophy^  it 
seems  to  ns,  ought  to  be  a  connected  view 
of  all  those  modes  of  interpreting  the  prob- 
lem of  the  universe— its  origin,  constmo* 
tion,  and  end— which  have  obtained  among 
men,  and  which,  whether  they  come  to  ui 
through  the  imagination,  or  the  mytholo- 
gies, or  throagh  the  reason,  as  the  grander 
Mihemes  of  thought,  are  alike  lo  be  consi- 
dered. No  doubt  the  Asiatic  ^^stems  are 
mostly  mylhicT  but  they  are  not  eiclutively 
eo  9  they  contain  large  elements  of  pure 
specalatlon  ;  and,  as  they  represent  the 
life- theories  of  millions  of  human  beloga^ 
some  of  them  highly  cultivated,  they  CiO- 
not  be  ignored.  So  far  from  being  exeln- 
fiively  mythical,  indeed,  are  the  oriental 
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doctrJaes,  iUat  tt  b  euj  ta  fiud  in  them 
antkipattoua  of  &ll  tbe  GreciaD  sehools. 
The  loniOt  Eleatic,  and  other  ieeta  of  tbe 
pcQinsnla^  not  exc(^pling  the  P\Q.toQ.U^  had 
their  precursors  in  Persia  and  Indta^  and 
the  reficmblaDGca  between  their  respective 
theories  are  often  so  stTiklng,  that  an 
ingenioua  student ,  Uj  a  LUtle  expendltt^re 
<tf  learning,  might  make  oat  a  clear  cafi4.^ 
of  plagiarism  against  the  Greeks,  In  fact^ 
the  recent  Frenck  eclectics  show  that  all 
the  general  reiultB  of  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  thetr  classification,  naoiely,  idt^aliBni, 
materialism^  ekepticlsoi,  and  mj&tteisin, 
wera  reached  hy  the  oriental  mind.  Bu 
thifl  as  It  maj^  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Afiia  was  tbc  cradle  of  hnman  thought,  to 
which  a  great  part  of  human  cultnre^  ^ 
well  as  of  human  laDgnage*  is  to  be  traced, 
and  no  h!storj  of  philo^pbj  if  complete 
which  omits  so  conaidcrahle  and  importarit 
a  Held,  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  scbo^ 
lastic  ipcculatlon,  whieh,  though  seldom 
departing  from  the  domain  of  positiye 
religion,  Is  ^ret  a&  essential  moment  in  tbe 
greali  moretaenta  of  thought,  and  cannot 
be  overlooked.  It  had  Ita  independeut 
validityT  itsvnrioui  sclioolfl,  its  epochs,  and 
Its  iuQueucea  upoa  the  church,  and  apOB 
society  \  and,  when  Henaiann,  for  Instance, 
deQnes  U  as  philosttphiam  in  §ervitutem 
thml&gi^  papem  rtductanij  or  philosophy 
proititnted  to  the  senrJce  of  the  pope,  he 
exaggerates  the  ejteut  of  ita  oWhiniou^- 
neea.  It  was  not  whollj  servile.  Like 
the  artfij  the  iclences,  the  governments,  in 
short,  the  entire  public  life  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  bound  up  with  the  prevailing 
religious  dogmas  \  and  yet,  sprioglng,  as 
all  philosophy  must,  from  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  it  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  and  independence^  and,  in  the  end, 
led  to  that  general  protest  against  ecclesi- 
astical domination  which  marks  our  mo- 
dern era.  The  seeds  of  the  Reformation, 
Indeed,  lay  In  the  doctrines  of  some  of  tbe 
icholostics,  Buch  as  Abelard,  Hago  of  Si. 
Tictor,  Albertus  Magnus,  Koger  Bacon, 
and  William  of  Occam  j  and  there  Is  such  & 
Tital  tie  running  through  the  whole  of 
human  speculation,  that  no  great  era  of  it 
C&n  be  left  out  without  detriment.  Besiden, 
irbywas  oHental  phllosopby  so  mytholo- 
gleal,  and  why  w«»  scholasticlBm  m  reli- 
gious ?  These  are  r|nf.'i*tionB  wblch  philoso* 
phy  itself  has  to  answer ;  and  it  cannot, 
tbtrefore,  In  its  own  history,  ehut  on  I  (he 


Lthtl^_ 


materialfl  of  one  of  its  own  most  importftat 

problems 

This  translation  of  Sehwegler*H  work  ii 
made  with  great  Qdollty,  and  wmild 
idii*matic  but  for  one  or  two  Btlff 
ings,  such  a«  * 'clearing- up"  tMAufkti 
of  which  eincidation,  explanation,  toltiti< 
thoagli  les^  lit  era! ,  are  all  better  c 
■pondeiits ;  and  '^  content,'*  in  tbe  «ense  of 
sattject-matter,  the  theme,  the  parport,  tbe 
topic.  We  bave,  in  Engliib.  the  plural 
nonn  ^'  contents,"  which  means  the  thing 
beld  or  included  within  certain  llimts  ;  bnt 
we  have  no  singular,  *'  content,"^  except  tlial 
which  expreieei  a  satisfaction  or  acqtilea- 
cem'o  of  mindp  Such  phrases,  therefore, 
as  'Hhe  chief  content  of  the  Carten&n  wj^ 
tcm  \r^^  etc.,  ^^  the  form  Identical  with 
content/'  '^  the  inner  content  of  iti  pi 
pie/*  repeated  frequently,  aif  they  mrt, 
come  oOensive,  We  premime  tbe  Gcmian  1 
word,  in  most  of  these  cases,  is  Inkaitj  to  I 
wbich  our  fiimiliar  English  words  subject^  I 
snbftance,  or  matter,  we  have  foond  I 
precifte  enough  to  be  good  ^qnivalents.  I 
We  see  no  reason,  in  tran^latiDg  Germaa  J 
thought,  for  transferring  its  pbraaeology.  ■ 
In  eome  instance i,  this  may  be  iie«e«ii7| 
but  in  general  our  vocabulary  tumybm 
all  needful  expressions. 

—In  Mr.  Tapfan's  EUmtnh  tf  Logic  we 
have  an  American  contribution  to  melft- 
physical  scjencc,  which  dipplay^an  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  tbe  subject,  and  a  defirt 
after  a  comprebensive  as  well  as  an  original 
treatment  of  it  ?  bat  we  cannot  congratu- 
late our  author  on  a  complete  sneccEs. 
His  book  is  highly  respectable,  but  not 
remarkable— betraying  a  great  deal  of 
reading  and  some  ihongbt,  bnt  no  nativt 
aptitude  for  this  kind  of  disciuiilon.  It  ii 
made  op  rather  of  the  specnlationf  *f 
others,  with  some  novelties  of  arrangement, 
than  of  original  and  independent  resalla 
It  is  true  that  the  field  of  logic,  EaTing 
been  indnstriously  cultivated  these  tbree 
thousand  years,  is  not  a  promising  field  for 
new  difcoverie«,  and  we  do  not  expect 
these- meaning  simply,  by  our  criticism, 
that  Professor  Tappan  has  thrown  no  new 
light  npon  tbe  old  and  accepted  princi* 
pies  of  logie,  while  that  which  bo  meaiui 
as  uew  ia  of  doubtful  validity.  At  tbe 
same  time,  there  are  no  many  derects 
in  Mill,  WhateJy,  Thompson  (Laws  of 
Thought)*  Newman .  etc,,  that  uny  new 
attempt  to  place  logic  on  ilrlctly  iclen* 
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Ufic  grofiiids  k  not  tmlj  justifiable  but 
pmiiewortbj. 

Wlmi  jierplexea  de,  and,  we  premtDe, 
m&aj  other  oatfiide  readers  of  such  discuE^ 
iionsT  is  to  find  out  what  logic  real  I j  i». 
Erery  new  wriler  seema  to  take  a  uew  view 
or  it,  or,  at  lea^t,  to  controTert  the  Tiews 
of  mil  his  predecesBors.  la  it^  aa  WhateJy 
Oouteud^  to  be  restricted  to  the  aualysiB 
ft&d  delerminattoQ  of  the  reasouluf  process 
oalj  BO  far  &i  it  iJ  a  Terbal  operation  ?  is 
it^  ss  Sir  TVilUam  HamiUeu  maintainfif  the 
ft:ieuce  of  the  fonual  luwa  of  thought  outjT 
or  doe^  it,  as  Professor  Tappan  now  declares 
more  largelj^  comprise  the  laws  which 
govern  and  determine  all  the  actintief  of 
the  reafon — reasoa  itaelf  being  the  eom 
of  our  intellectaal  fkcnlties,  or  the  total 
knowing  Buhstaace  t  In  the  latter  ereot, 
how  are  we  to  dUlmguisb  it  from  psycholo- 
fjj  or  the  ordinary  science  of  mindT  AH 
ieienees  are,  of  cootsCj  related,  and  more 
or  less  iuTolre  each  other;  jet  eacb  kU 
ence  mnat  have  ita  Umlts,  ib  diatinctive 
object,  about  which  it  is  pfincipallj  cod- 
Tcr^at,  and  which  separates  It  from  every 
oth  er  icienee.  Now,  Professor  Tappao  fiaySi 
that  pf^ycbology  is  the  analya^is  of  therea- 
eoQ,  which  mattea  tia  acquainted  with  its 
«teruut  Aud  absolute  ideas,  while  logio  la 
that  analysiiH  of  the  rea«ou  which  maizes  na 
aequaiuted  with  its  laws ;  but  what  is  the  d If- 
ference  here  between  Its  lawi  and  its  ideas? 
An  idea,  we  are  told,  ii  that  '*  which  deter- 
mluea  our  cognitiotiH  and  our  acltvityf' 
and  a  law  is  that  ''  whieb  regulates  add 
detennlnes  the  manifeftations  and  move- 
meats  "  of  the  mind :  and  we  cannot  see 
the  dletinction.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a 
diftlocliOD  }  but  it  is  not  here  stated.  As 
a  Bpectmen  of  the  eoo fusion  that  relgus,  let 
OS  extract  a  single  paragraph^  explanatory 
of  the  function  of  logic. 

"  Reason  perceives  and  knows :  seeks  and 
arrive  at  tmtb.  Bat  what  are  the  laws 
whJcb  regulate  its  perceptions t  What  are 
the  methoda  which  it  pureues  iti  seeking 
after  trmtb  T  What  are  the  ultimate  grounda 
of  its  knowledges  and  beliefs?  When  we 
liETO  answered  these  queitions,  we  have 
kgfo  ooinpleted." 

We  have,  however^  a  great  deal  more — 
for  the  first  question  relates  to  peychology, 
the  la&t  to  universal  philoitophy,  and  the 
•eoond  only  to  logic.  The  laws  of  the 
reason,  it  seems  to  us^  like  ita  facultiei, 
fimctiouM,  operatioos,  processes,  are  the 
alf|eet«  of  mental  science,  and  not  of  logic. 


We  are  not  much  given  to  such  inqulrieji^ 
but  what  little  thonght  we  have  expended 
npon  them  httii  led  to  the  belief,  that  login 
is  lie^  coQsidered  as  a  branch  of  the  larger 
teience  of  induction— using  the  term,  not 
as  Bacon  does,  mostly  in  the  sense  of  sin^ 
pie  gciQeraliiatioQt  but  for  the  whole  pro* 
cedure  of  melhod.  Its  oth &r  branches  are, 
analyms  and  pju thesis,  so  that  the  generic 
science  of  method  includes  the  three  speci- 
fic functions  of  logical  induction,  analylln 
IndQctioQ,  and  synthetic  indoction*  which 
exbaust)  progres^Tely  and  in  combmationf 
every  process  the  mind  resorts  to,  in  the  in- 
Teatigaliou  and  eslablishment  of  tmth. 

A  great  many  other  observations  arc 
Bnggested  by  this  volume,  particularly  its 
nse  of  the  term  reason ;  but  we  have  no 
rpace  for  them  now. 

ScimxcE.— The  Elements  qf  MnabjtUsd 
MethanUtj  and  the  Sphftical  Aitrotumtf^ 
of  Professor  W,  H*  C*  EintLErr,  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy ^  are  vain- 
ble  conlribotions  to  our  mEi'ans  of  attaining 
a  competent  knowledge  of  those  branchea 
of  science.  In  the  former,  he  has  d induced 
the  laws  of  the  movements  of  tiodies^  on 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities^  ioatead 
of  the  parallelogram  of  forces^  which  h 
made  the  basis  in  most  English  and  some 
French  treatises.  Combining  this  with 
D*Alembert*s  principle,  which  is  shown  to 
be  a  generalization  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  h« 
deduces  six  equations  for  the  motions  of 
all  bodies,  atd  which  contain  the  whole 
subject  of  Mechanics.  It  is  a  method  sua* 
ceptjble  of  the  moat  simple,  precise,  and 
prolific  developments.  It  places  the  most 
vast  and  frnitful  principlea  of  science  with- 
in the  grasp  of  the  tyro,  and  enables  him 
to  commune  face  to  face  with  the  great 
masters  of  Mechanics,  with  La  Grange  and 
Luplace,  with  Newton  and  Euler,  with  Huy- 
gCQS  and  Bfmouilli. 

lu  the  Sphtrieal  ,^ifrt>n&m^,  which  treats 
of  the  magnitudeSt  arrangements,  and  mo* 
tlons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  find  the  same 
aimpUclty  and  comprebeotlTcneM  of  treat- 
ment, with  descripitons  of  the  structure 
and  use  of  instruments  no  less  admirable. 
The  plates  of  instruments,  and  of  the  plan- 
ets, are  well  executed*  being  copied  mostly 
from  the  fine  Msirorumk  Efcmentaitt  of 
De  Lannayi  and  In  every  part  of  th« 
work,  indeed,  arc  traces  of  a  clear,  pre* 
else,  and  philosophic  mind. 
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— The  Anmml  of  Selentijk  DUemeiy^  by 
Mr,  Wklls,  la  one  of  those  w^oriu  wUlcli  ft 
man  of  goneriil  cultur(?,  eager  to  kc^ep  on  a 
level  with  hia  age+and  yet  UGftble  to  follow 
ttic  progress  of  research  mio  its  minuter 
reaalts,  cannot  well  do  without.  It  is  a  r^ 
mm^  of  what  Ecienlific  me  a  hare  done 
Coring  the  year,  giTea  in  brief  terms,  nad 
jet  with  Bufflcient  detatls  to  be  iateilig^iUe* 
Oae  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  ou.r  modem 
icientific  activity  iSt  lb  at  Jk  man  who  do^ 
not  fpend  all  hia  time  in  readings  i»  eooti 
left  high  and  dry  on  tho  ehools  of  Igno- 
rmncet  tbe  centnry  in  which  he  lives  run- 
ning away  from  him  so  rapidly  that  tt  gc^ta 
almost  out  of  »ighL  A  science  wlitc!!  he 
|(lumed  himaolf  on  onceltnowing  somethiDg 
fttK>nt|  grows,  during  a  pbort  tour  abro^dj 
or  a  eojourn  in  the  conn  try  ^  quite  out  of  bla 
acquaintance.  He  eeea  it^  like  an  ticpt^EB 
tram,  from  the  fitation-house,  at  whioh  be 
hag  arrived  a  fewmlnnto9  ton  lat«,  receding 
frora  him  with  prodigloos  speed,  and,  ere  he 
he  is  aware,  leaving  him  alone  with  the 
porters  and  draymea.  Such  works  oa  Mr. 
Wellfl^Ei  enable  hfm^  if  not  to  catch  up 
with  the  train ^  at  least  to  keep  in  eight 
of  it,  or,  at  the  worst j  to  gness  whither 
it  ta  going,  Or^  to  change  the  QgurCj 
they  are  tide-marki  of  the  great  ocean  of 
Bcientinc  thought,  Bbowing  the  height  to 
which  it  has  Bwclled^  by  the  deposlta  left 
along  the  shore, 

—A  similar  service  Is  rendered,  though  tn 
a  dilTtjrent  and  even  more  agr^eahle  way, 
by  the  charming  work  of  Gossb^  on  JTtt 
Octant  wbich  discjourses  of  th©  ecience  of 
the  sea,  in  a  manner  to  inter c&t  both  the 
child  and  the  mature  student.  One  reads 
in  it  of  cnttle-Mi  and  weeds,  with  as  entire 
an  absorption  as  he  reads  in  a  novel  of  the 
fortunes  of  Miss  Ella  and  Master  Tommy, 
^e  wonderful  orphans,  and  with  a  good 
deal  more  instruction. 

MIacELIA^-eous.  —  Mr.  MacMe,  whose 
charming  Cosos  de  E^pdh^i  deligbted  the 
readers  of  this  magiucine,  has  been  tryiDg 
his  band  on  a  more  serious  work.  It  is  & 
Life  of  Sbamyl,  tbe  famona  Circassian 
chief»  who  for  so  many  years  bus  been  a 
Iborn  in  the  side  of  Rnssia^  and  has  coat 
her,  in  the  long  run,  we  venture  to  say, 
more  blood  and  treasnre  than  all  Ibe 
allied  forces  of  the  Crimea*  tt  Is  compiled 
from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  Ger- 
man and  French  sonrcci^  with  great  indus- 
try and  research,  and  gives  us  a  picture, 


as  the  writer  truly  saysi  of  a  earcer  of 
heroism,  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the 
most  famous  chauipioofl  of  olaa&icnl  WdH- 
gutty  ;  of  a  war  of  independence,  inch  as 
may  not  improperly  be  compared  with  tht 
moBt  glorious  straggles  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  liberty ;  and  of  a  state  of  eociet/^ 
perhaps  the  moel  romantio,  and  the  molt 
nearly  riisembling  that  described  in  tht 
sonp  of  Homer f  which  the  progress  of 
civiiication  has  left.  We  need  hardlj  saj, 
to  tho>te  who  know  the  facility  with  whidil 
Mr.  Mackie  describes  scenes  mid  ohttFa^J 
ters,  that  hi^  treatment  of  this  fine  i 
u  worthy  of  it,  and  that,  not  wtisfied  wilj 
the  simple  biography  of  his  hero,  he  btij 
woven  with  it  the  most  graceful  aifeei 
of  the  manners  and  customs  qT  UieOanc 
That  grand  and  beautiful  region,  wbidt  * 
has  been  made  dear  to  our  imaginv 
tions  bj  the  invedtions  of  Grecian  genius, 
as  well  as  by  some  of  the  most  venerable 
sacred,  traditions^  is  now  invetted  with  the 
more  powerful  charms  of  an  actual  living 
biitory,  and  the  lands  wbicb  we  have  here- 
tofore associated  only  with  the  names  of 
Noab  and  Fromelhens,  of  Jason  and  Cad* 
tmSj  will  derive  a  dteper  interest  ft-om 
what  we  are  told  of  the  marveloas  brttre-" 
ry  and  wisdom  of  SbamyL 

^A  fourth  volume  bas  been  added  to 
the  collected  works  of  Eoain  A-  Pim, 
contaioiug  one  of  those  De  Foe  like  aarra- 
tivea  of  adrentnre^  In  which  be  most  ex- 
celled» called  the  **  Narrative  of  A,  Gordon 
Fym/'  and  several  magaKine  articlei, 
chiefly  jm^:  d^esprit^  not  go  characteristie 
or  successful.  In  fact  Poe  was  no  wit,  mud 
his  attempts  jo  tbat  kind  are  very  dreftry ; 
but  be  was  a  most  Ingenious  and  Bkillfal 
contriver  of  fiction,  to  which  he  managed 
to  give  a  wonderful  verisimiLitiide,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest  improba- 
bilities. The  present  volume,  however, 
will  scarcely  add  to  his  fame. 

— The  Shakespearean  Fibers  form  the 
third  volume  of  the  pleasant  collection 
which  Dr,  Mackenzie  has  made  of  the 
writings  of  the  late  WilHam  Maginn.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  volume  of  the  three^ 
though  to  many  readers  it  may  prove  the 
least  entertaining.  It  exhibits  Maglos, 
not  in  his  jovial  and  rollicking  moods, 
when  he  spurted  wit,  learning,  and  non- 
sense in  equal  measure,  hut  in  bis  more 
seriotis  aspects,  as  **a  gentleman  and 
Bcholar,**    Even  here  be  cannot  forget  hk 
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old  tricks  of  rlMdij  and  abuee ;  but  for 
the  moat  part,  be  coaducld  blm^lf  wHb 
difcrellou.  Hi«  crltlcinais  df  the  leading 
cbArikclers  of  Shaktispeare,  bftTe  Bomeihinf 
of  DOTeltj  m  tbem,  bul  mote  of  par&doXf 
and  do  doI  coarinee  our  judgmeDt  ag^lmt 
tb€  Uadilional  or  accepted  TcmSou  of 
tbose  personages.  Y'et  thero  h  a  reniArk- 
able  RGuteacss  IQ  much  tbat  be  sajA^  jtiirti- 
Gat&rLf  10  hts  au&lf^ij  of  Fahtair  aod 
Polonium,  both  of  wbom  he  defendB  agminet 
the  d^^gradatLon  brought  upon  tbcm  b^  tbe 
Tulgftr  eoneeptiooa  of  cooLle  actors.  Fal* 
itaff  be  tries  to  ihow,  waa  not  the  low  buf- 
foon and  glattoa  which  be  ia  generaUj 
repreeenled  to  be,  nor  PoloniuB  such  a 
elllj  old  fool-  Faktaff"  was  a  soldier  and  a 
knigbtj  orerflonritig  with  gt?uial  wit,  and 
ab«^ltiite  master  of  his  position,  while  Folo^ 
niufi  wa^  a  shrewd  eourtiarT  k □owing 
wbat^s  what.  As  to  L&dj  Maebeth,  we 
wonLd  fjiin  tielieve  in  the  qdalldcatlotis  hy 
wbiob  Magma  (following  Mr&  SIddoikS  Mid 
Mrs,  Jamlesm)  tempen  ber  fierce  nature, 
for  the  sake  of  gentLe  womankind  ;  but  we 
fear  that  sncb  was  not  tbe  conception  of 
Shakespeare,  We  do  not  eappo^e  that  phe 
was  utter! J  destitute  of  womanly  tender^ 
nees;  but  we  do  think  that  Shakespeare 
meant  to  paint  her  ai  kadi  a  g  the  way^ 
throufb  ungovernable  ambLlion,  lo  the 
crnel  murders  bj  which  ber  busbaad  won 
the  crown. 

— Rafhaix's  Jewi,—lt  l9  a  remarkable 
fact,  tfatil  from  tbe  time  of  Josephtts,  who 
wrote  in  tbe  earlj  Christian  era,  up  to 
within  the  last  flftj  jears^  no  Jew  bsa  writ- 
ten tbe  bifitorr  of  his  own  people,  except 
for  Jews  themselves.  This  singular  neg- 
lect doet  QOt  appear  to  h^^e  arisen  from 
an  J  want  of  men  of  learning  among  the 
Jews,  nor  from  tbe  abeenct?  of  a  feeling  of 
Attachment  to  ihelr  raee,  bnt  probably  ftom 
tbe  deep-rooted  pr^adices  eitl^tlng  against 
them,  in  tbe  coutitries  in  which  they  have 
liTedt  and  dleoouf aging  every  fttt<*mpt  to 
sot  tbcmselvea  in  a  more  favorable  light  fn 
pnbl  looplnion.  Bat  about  th  irly  years  ago, 
Jost.  fn  Germany,  undtTlook  to  correct  the 
hereditary  errors  of  history —errors  trani- 
mltted  from  one  Christian  writer  to  an* 
other— and,  sSnce  then,  Gratz  and  Salvador 
have  oonlribiited  to  the  rame  end.  In  stiU 
later  days,  MOman,  Dohm.  and  Grcgoire, 
tbongh  not  Jews,  have  done  ample  justice 
to  this  slngntar  p<^ople. 

A  slngalar  people,  Indeed — for,  as  Dr. 


Ru^SAU*  obaenrea  In  hit  preface*  that  at 
the  iole  mrdvocB  of  the  really  olden  time, 
when  matikind  was  in  its  infancyi  un- 
mi:Eed  in  llneaget  anchanged  in  religioos 
belief  and  observance*  whose  history  m 
c<maected  with  the  primeval  and  eacred 
reeords  of  civilized  mankind,  they  posses 
an  interest  unsnrpaaied  by  any  othf?r  peo> 
pie.  Exercising,  by  means  of  tbeir  great 
bookf  an  tnliuenos  on  the  world  which  has 
outlived  tbe  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the 
atatesmanahipof  Rome,  and  yet  tbemselvefl 
expatriated  and  dispersed,  and  deprived 
of  all  political  existence,  except  in  the 
United  States— victims  of  ignorance ^  fa- 
naticism, and  calumny— their  condition 
ftimisbes  a  marvelooaly  &uitful  theme  for 
the  pen  of  the  historian. 

Dr.  KapbtU  proposes  to  present  na,  for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  tbe  Fjigli^h 
language,  a  complete  narrative  of  the  post- 
biblical  experience  of  this  remarkable  na- 
tion.  Tbe  period  cc^mmences  at  the  close 
of  tbe  Old  Testament,  and  contlDnes  to  the 
present  day,  embracing  a  span  of  twenty- 
two  hiiodrf>d  years,  and  extending  to  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  in,  of  course^ 
n  most  comprebensivo  scheme,  recjulring 
vast  gcholarsbip  and  reading,  to  n  proper 
completion  of  it^  but,  we  may  mj  of  tbe 
two  volumt?*,  in  wbkh  the  labor  is  begun  * 
that  they  angur  well  for  the  result  Dr. 
Eaphall  writes  with  fluency,  and  sometimeg 
eloquence ;  bis  narrative  is  per^icuons, 
and  easy ;  and  be  seems  a  thorough  matter 
of  his  subject,  In  all  its  relations.  He  con* 
fines  bimself  too  much,  perhaps,  to  the 
merely  external  eventt  of  history,  to  satis- 
fy the  curiosity  which  is  generally  felt  aa 
to  the  internal  life  and  economy  of  the 
Jews,  under  their  various  viciBsitodes,  la 
futare  volumes,  howcvcrj  as  tbe  historian 
approaches  more  modem  period  ft,  and  the 
existence  of  hii  people^  less  connected  with 
the  general  history  of  tbe  world,  becomes 
more  private*  we  hope  to  tee  complete 
dje  tails  of  their  domestic  raansaera  and  ex- 
perience i.  We  can  imagine  that  a  life  so 
chequered  and  tragical  as  that  of  the  "  out- 
casts of  all  nations,*'  shoaid  be  fall  of 
tonching,  beroic,  and  beautiful  incidents. 

— 7ft e  Amaicart  Sfatf9man.^-MT.  J.  Alf- 
DREw  W.  YoiJiPO  has  galherrd  into  a  sftigle 
volume,  nnder  this  name*  a  complete  po* 
litical  history  of  the  country.  Beginning 
with  the  colonial  er*,  be  has  described  tho 
caaM«  of  the  odginal  eepKretlon  fhtm  the 
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mother  coiintrj ;  llic  steps  Uxkea  io  main- 
iskla  lodependeDce ;  Itic  form&tiqa  of  the 
old  coofedemcj  ;  its  mbereot  we&kncfta; 
the  e^dopt^ou  of  tli^  nii^iv  cott^etitution,  and 
the  great  debatta  whicb  haYe  takea  plaee 
uader  tt,  up  to  tbe  paEsago  of  tbe  Nebraska 
bilL  Mia  plan  bofi  bee  a  lo  give^  in  brief 
compassi  aii  outline  of  tlie  views  of  all 
parties  ou  disputed  points^  particularly^ 
ih0£e  vrbicb  have  exerted  anj  inSueuce  on 
tbe  political  deBtiuiea  of  tbe  natloa  \  and 
be  has  succeeded  in  it  quite  wdL  It  is 
eaFj  to  EGO  wbat  bis  own  couvictions  are  ; 
aud  yot  be  has  been  just  to  thoee  of 
an  adverse  sentioieat^  For  everjbQdy 
wbo  wMos  to  know  so  m  alb  in  g  of  our 
jMililics,  witbout  entering  at  large  into 
political  bietory,  tbia  wort  will  prove  a 
moit  iUTalnablQ  afi&islaQt.  Original  docu- 
tnei>ta  are  glTen,  where  tbej  bave  been 
deetned  neceesarj  ;  and  wbere  tbej  are  not, 
clear  aud  abundant  referencen  are  made^ 
so  tbat  tbe  student  may,  at  a  momenti 
find  every tbing  tbat  pertains  to  tbe  action 


of  LbedifTerent  braucbesoftbe  j^oTCrnment. 
Mr,  Benton^B  Tkirtif  Years'  Virw  Im  more 
ample,  as  to  tbe  time  to  whicb  it  relates : 
bul  cannot  Bupply  tbe  plaoe  of  tbia  con- 
deoeed,  yet  qnlfce  complete,  record  of  pttblie 
affairs. 

JJ^e  J<}umal  of  Etititatton. — ThU  able 
periodical ^  under  tbe  manBgcment  of  Mr. 
Darnajio,  bas  attained  a  considerable  sue* 
cepfi,  but  not  a  sticeeea  boyood  its  merits. 
B^vott^d  to  a  mo^t  important  speciality, 
it  pursues  its!  objects  ^itb  paticaoe,  eatbii- 
Biaam,  aad  ability,  and  it  deserrcs  the  pir 
tronage  of  all  wbo  take  pbamtre  !ci  tbe 
progress  of  education.  Its  papers  ar« 
contributed  by  lome  of  tbe  moBt  eminent 
profeaf^n  and  teacbtrs  in  tbe  country,  and 
diKu^  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  with  a  tborougb  underelaiiillng. 
Under  ibc  bead  of  educational  movements 
and  statistic?}  it  gives  ample  details  of  ait 
tbat  isdoing  in  Eogland^  Franc e^  Germany^ 
etc^T  toward.^  the  improvement  of  scbool^ 
and  tbe  extension  of  knowledge. 
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ENGLtNU.— Our  reader ra  have  not  forgot* 
ten,  we  bope,  tbat  we  Epoko  with  commenda- 
tion, eome  time  flince^or  tbe  Crst  volume  of 
Mr.  BniTON's  PUgrimtige  to  El  Medinah. 
The  whole  work  bas  now  b^en  puliUabedj 
and  deserves  a  high  rank  m  tbe  literature 
of  travel. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Burton  deals  with 
a  tbe  roe  "  tin  at  tempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rbyme."  Seventy  year^ago,  Gibbon  said, 
tbat  "  our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  do- 
rived  from  the  Arabians  f  for  no  unbeliever 
isilM^rmitled  to  cuter  tbe  Holy  City."  What 
was  true  then,  is  equally  true  now. 

While  the  African  deserts,  and  tbe  Ame- 
rican wildernesses  have  been  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  tbe  votaries  of  science, 
or  tbe  victims  of  ennui,  El  Hejaz  of  the 
Arabs^  the  Holy  Laud  of  Islamf  baa  been 
almoit  untrodden  by  the  weetern  boot, 
quite  unsketched  by  tbe  wcBtern  pencil. 

A  certain  M*  Bertolucci,  Swedish  Consul 
at  Cairo,  and  Dr.  Wallin,  Arabic  professor 
at  Helsingfors,  contrived,  mdeedt  to  get 
thcHjj^elves  smuggled  into  the  city,  at  dif- 
ferent timeSt  dqriiig  tbe  prc&ont  century  j 
tbe  one  by  bi«  Bedouins,  and  the  other  by 
»ome  Persians*  But  Bortolucci  lived  In 
constiwt  fear,  and  Wall  in  in  constant  filth, 


and  while  tbe  former  woa  eo  seared  tbat  h« 
saw  nothing^  the  latter  waa  so  besot  and  be- 
mired,  thai  bo  cnuld  not  note  down  ULjthlnf 
which  he  saw.  Moreover,  WaUin  waa  ape- 
ciallj  nnlnekj  in  his  companions^  for  the 
Fersiaus,  being  sectarian  Su&tes^  aT«  re^ 
garded  by  the  ortbodo^c  Sunultes  with  i 
most  righteous  horror  and  hatred. 

Heresy  is  bad  enough,  but  infidelity  is  a 
warrant  for  an  instant  nuto-da-fifr  tbroagh- 
out  Arabia^  The  Peraians  are  tolerated^ 
being  allowed  to  purchase  the  privilege  of 
Ti siting  the  Prophet's  tomb  at  a  lljEed  price* 
taking  their  change  in  kicks  and  blows. 
But  a  Giaour !  An  interloper  caught  in  a 
lodge  of  freemasons  might  be  let  off  witb 
a  whipping  ^  a  man  surpriied  in  the  eane- 
tuary  of  tbe  Bona  Dea  would  bare  bt?en 
on!y  torn  to  pieces  by  pretty  women  ;  but 
an  infidel  in  El  Hejaz  I  for  him  many 
deaths  and  dreadful  are  prepared— ^he  ahaJl 
be  pelted  by  boja,  and  trodden  Into  np 
by  camels. 

In  such  very  exciting  circumstnncpsJl 
Is  not  a  little  fiurpHslng  that  Mr^  Bui  Wn 
should  have  contrived  to  see,  and  bear,  and 
record  m  mncb.  Nor  would  he  Lave  been 
able  to  do  8o,  had  not  nature  armed  him 
with  a  consummate  f  ulent  for  hcmbug. 
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In  ih^  first  pl&c?f  Mr.  Burioti,  tliottgb  a 
tme^bora  BritoDt  ]cM>ki|  Tery  like  &  Tiirk ; 
la  tlie  ieeoQd  pkce,  be  la  » tovBter  or  the 
F^riiAii^  Beagalee,  and  Arabic  Iwago^geft; 
sad  in  the  third  pbi«e,  he  wears  bb  rdigfim 
u  ligbtlj  as  faia  co»L 

HaTtn^  made  tip  hU  mi  ad  to  explore  the 
forbidd*»n  groaud  of  the  Moslem  »]iGta&- 
rJeSf  Mr.  Btirt^n  applied  lo  the  G-eoKrapbi- 
cal  Society.  That  noble  af«i4K:i&tioci  iostftntly 
leccptod  bla  i^rricei*  aod  comtaiasloiied 
Mm  to  anderlake  the  enterprise  in  their 
name,  aad  at  ihdr  exponte.  He  (ailed  from 
Eaglj^ad  to  the  disguise  ot  a  Peralan  prince, 
adopting  Ihos,  [rom  the  outset,  the  orien- 
tal eh«7afiter  it  was  neceffiary  for  bim  to 
assume.  Oq  arriying  at  AlexBadria,  he 
went  iGto  lodgings  aad  took  lessoos— the 
lodgmgs  being  a  small  dag-kenacl  la  the 
backyard  of  a  di«repa  table  dcrTiah^  and 
the  lesKins  being  a  conise  of  ioJtiatiOB  i&to 
the  art  and  mystery  of  the  Moiitilmaa 
fHats,  the  dervishes,  wbo  possess  the  ^rtb 
in  Tirtoe  ot  their  fiitictity,  their  la^iaesi, 
and  their  contempt  of  all  cteanllaesSf  moral 
and  pbjiical. 

He  ioon  became  an  adept  in  the  bfoiliien, 
and  oonld  howl  and  lie  hi  the  most  ortho- 
dox manner.  Btit  a  caauiog  Turk  of  his  ac* 
iiuaiatance  adirtaed  bim  to  drop  the  dec^ 
Tish  and  the  Fersian  together,  and  to  try 
his  chance  as  a  Hindoo  Hadjl^  a  respee  ta- 
ble povoa  making  the  great  pilgrimage 
liffim  aome  Mohammedan  city  in  Bengal, 

This  adriee,  whicli  erents  proved  to  have 
been  remarkably  sensible,  Mr.  Burton,  after 
tome  raflactioa,  adopted.  It  gives  us  no 
UQfavntable  Idea  of  his  qnallQ cations  for 
lbs  enterprise  be  had  nndertakeut  that  be 
should  thus  show  himself  wiliing  to  aban- 
dOQ  the  results  of  three  monlbs  of  bard 
work,  in  order  to  enter  npoa  a  more  jn- 
dicioun  course.  This  ooorae  be  pureed 
aaco^ifally  to  the  ead. 

He  joined  a  regular  pilgrim  (saravan^ 
laking  ship  at  Suez;  audf  so  completely 
oriental  was  he  in  bis  mannertt  %s  well  as 
In  bis  fpeecbf  that  be  paai^d  fof  a  paragon 
of  pilgrims. 

Jt  U  not  eaey  to  exaggerate  the  difflcnl* 
ties  of  snch  an  impersonation  as  Mr,  Bnr> 
ton  kept  op  for  months,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  company  of  fellow- worsbi  pen,  wbo 
gaTC  themselves  a^  much  coacem  about 
the  fnkb  and  the  manners  of  their  neigb- 
bars  as  If  ibey  were  members  of  a  Method- 
ist o1bm« 


The  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  Is  hardly 
more  mlnate  tbaa  that  of  the  Miissnlmans. 
Ev^ery  a^ctioa  that  man  can  perform  mast 
be  sanetfOed  hj  Its  special  allusion  to  the 
Koran^  or  its  special  form  of  prayer ;  and 
the  self^tyled  Madjij  wbo  should  omit  one 
of  ihefow  motions  and  eicUmations  which 
acoompanj  so  alight  an  act  as  the  drinking 
a  glass  of  water*  would  be  a  marked  man. 
Mr.  Burton  bore  the  tests  ppleudidly.  No 
Hadji  was  more  scmpalous  than  be  ^  nth 
body  more  devout ;  nobody  more  apt  at 
quoting  from  the  Koran  ;  mors  ferrent  in 
exhortation  ;  more  exact  in  theasumption 
of  every  posture. 

Nor  was  hi»  stomach  less  elastic  than  bis 
conscience.  He  conld  gire  thanks^  with  a 
loud  voice,  over  a  meal  of  boiled  mars- 
tkin,  sauced  with  clariQed  butter ;  eat,  fill 
hin}self,aad  go  bis  way.  nndisturbed,  aMke, 
by  remorse  and  by  dyspepsia. 

So  exemplary  was  bis  conduct,  that  he 
establiilaed  a  reputation  above  fuepicion. 
When  a  shrewd  %yptl&u  youth  of  eighteen, 
seeing  a  ittjeiant  among  Mr.  Burton's  goods, 
conceiTsd  doubts  thereupon,  and  commnnf- 
cated  them  to  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  be 
vat  recetved  with  intemperate  objorgft- 
tioo^  and  was  pronounced  ''  a  dog,  a  pig,  a 
fool,  Bu  unbeliever,  a  wahabee  and  a  cut-off 
one/*  for  darLng  to  elaQder  the  humble  and 
holy  Hadji  from  Hindoslon. 

Five  months  Mr.  Bnrton  pa^ed  in  Medi- 
na.  where  he  lived  like  a  Musnlman ;  and 
be  has  gl?en  us  s^  account  of  oHeatal  life 
and  manners,  more  minute  and  iateresting 
than  has  ever  been  pnblmhed  before,  ex- 
cept In  the  mTL tings  of  Mr.  Lane.  Of  the 
worthy  people  of  Medina,  he  affords  no 
flattering  picture ;  and  we  cannot  sulEcient- 
ly  admire  the  patience  and  energy  whteb 
carried  bim  through  the  trials,  and  the 
long  hlEitrlonic  effort  of  his  residence 
among  them.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  himself 
must  look  with  envy  and  respect  upon  an 
explorer  so  undaunted — an  orientalist  so 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Burton  !s  Tivaeioos  In  d^eribing 
wbat  be  was  so  indastrious  in  learning. 
We  should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages 
some  of  his  enter  taming  Eketebes,  sncb  as 
that  of  the  desperate  gght  for  places  on  the 
deck  of  the  pilgrim  ship,  waged  between 
the  more  respectable  passeagers  and  a  rab* 
ble  rout  of  Magbrabis,  the  ''  short  boys*' of 
the  east,  or  the  graphic  picture  of  tbe  riot 
and  roclfer&tioa  wMcb  attended  the  arrive 
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ia  the  bolj  city  of  the  Duniaf^iEj  carav^^u. 
But  our  want  of  Apace  forbids,  imdw^  must 
ieod  otir  re&dera  to  the  Uocik  itself,  eoufl- 
dcnt  that«  If  the  J  e^m  endure  a  dasti  of  flip- 
pancy ia  apeakiog  of  thtags  religious,  and 
aQ  occoflioaal  sin  agamst  good  tttete.  for 
Lhe  Bake  of  norelty,  «prIgUtlmeaa,  and  Iho 
true  IraTekr^a  temper ,  I  bey  will  gladly  go 
with  so  io^tniciive  a  coEDpauioa  to  Mi^dL- 
na,  aod  will  lie  anxious  to  follow  bim 
ftgain,  in  tba  fall,  to  Mecca^  wbitber  be  goes 
ill  hiB  third  volume. 

—Mr.  Arthub  He  LPS,  who?^  essayB,  call- 
ed "  FrloDds  ill  Couacn/'  iaad«  Mm  eome- 
what  known  in  this  coaatryr  aodertoc^k, 
fiome  tizne  siace*  a  tem^actltioas  hletory 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Americap  UDder  ibe  ti- 
tle of  the  *'  Conquerors  of  the  bTew  World 
and  their  Bondflinen."  This  work  originated 
la.  a  philanthropic  mood ;  as  the  author 
aaid  he  wtehErd  to  dud  oat  for  hinii^elf.  and 
to  sihaw  to  otbera,  "  hoi?  tho  black  people 
eame  to  the  new  wwld ;  how  the  brown 
people  faded  away  from  eertain  countries 
m  it ;  and  what  part  the  white  people  had 
in  these  doin^ca.-^  The  book  was  neither  an 
eesay  nor  a  nor  el  ^  aor  a  history^  and  though 
it  was  full  of  intereRting  reflectiona,  and 
of  good  tblnga  well  Kiid^  it  abarcd  the  fate 
of  all  amorphous  productions*  The  atudiea 
which  Mr.  Helps  bad  puraued,  in  writing 
thi'  book,  ho  we  V  IT,  fitted  him,  and  itt^ired 
him  to  attempt  a  more  serioujs  and  aati^ 
factory  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  he 
has,  accordingly,  ht^ta.  eu gaged  upon  an 
elaborate  Hi^ionj  af  iht  Spanish  Con- 
(fuest  qf  jSmerica,  the  first  two  voluroen  of 
wluch  have  been  iasaed. 

Mr.  Helpe  h^m  chosen  for  bin  journey  a 
much-traveled  road,  add  treads  Iq  the  foot- 
alep9  of  very  illufitrioas  predeceeeoni. 

But  he  deecrihes  the  career  of  Spain  ia 
the  new  world  rather  in  Itt  teMulle  tban  Ja 
its  progress  ;  he  does  tiot  follow  tamely  In 
the  track  already  occupied  hy  Mr.  Preecott^ 
but  aimi  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
conquest  upou  the  raeea  subjected  to  the 
Bpaniih  dominion,  la  fact,  hts  book  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  humau  misery^  rather  than  to  the  records 
ofhaman  glory. 

lie  writea  always  with  feeling,  and  bai 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque^  which  eomctiraee 
mialeadB  biuL  la  describing  the  Mejirico 
of  Montc^uma^  aii  a  city,  then  '-  the  fairest 
ia  the  world,^*  a.nd  which  ha&  ui^ver  since 
beea  eq^aaled,  he  &^iimalj  gom   beyond 
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the  Utitits  of  reasonable  poetic  license;  and 
tl  is  not  seldom  that  the  judicioua  remder 
will  find  bimsclf  obliged  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Helps  is  so  imperfectly  convinced  of  tbt 
dilTerence  between  an  essay  aod  a  history^' 

For  the  light  which  this  book  tbrowa  on  ' 
the  story  of  mankind  in  the  western  world, 
Mr.  Helps  deserves  our  thanks ;   andi  al* 
though  he  has  not  told  the  story  of  tte| 
Mexican  oontiuest  in  such  a  way  aa  to  giwif 
hlfl  book  the  attraction  of  novelty,  he  1 
developed  some  facts  alightly  treated  li^fJ 
other Sj  and.  In  particular,  has  dono  nol  mi 
little  to  clear  up  the  character  of  tbe  &pai»«  1 
ith   goverament,  in  connection  wiih   tija  ( 
proceedings  of  Cortee,  Flzarro,  and  tbelr 
compeersL 

Mr.  Helps  bas  verified  tbe  coi^eotar«  of 
Bob<.<rtsoa,  that  the  goverumeDt  at 
has  been  unjustly  charged  with  many  i 
the  atrocities  committed,  against  Ita  < 
and  without  Its  knowledge,  hy  the  advcn-  * 
turera  in  the  new  world.  If  we  will  r^ 
flt^ct,  how  uawiiling  we  should  be,  that  tliv 
American  governmeiit  dould  be  held  r^{ 
sponsible  for  the  lawlessness  and  oppreeeioii 
whicli  have  marked  the  relations  of  tbe 
Ajnericani^  in  Calif  tiro  la  with  tbt!  MeJticaQ 
natives,  we  shall  be  more  di^poeed  to  ad- 
mit, that  tbe  council  of  the  Indiee  may 
have  been  maligned  for  many  an  act^  af 
which  it  never  bad  aay  coguiEatice. 

—The  Nestor  of  English  poets,  who,  in  hit 
latter  days,  aped  too  much  the  evil-ton gued 
Thcrsitea,  having  been  quietly  gathered  t© 
bis  fathers,  It  remained  for  bis  frieada  to  diA  i 
him  the  last  iDJustlce  of  pubUabiDg  Ui] 
memoirs.  Thl^  they  have  done,  and  all 
whom  the  tongue  of  Rogers  ever  stangi 
may  bold  themselves  avenged. 

The  editor  of  tbe  HeeolUcHom  ^f  lAf 
TubU^Tatk  of  Mr.  Ihgen  ought  to  bav* 
entitled  bis  book,  ''Mr.  Roger *«  Recol-i 
lections  of  Table-Talk  f  for  tbert  labardlji 
a  good  thing  in  the  hook  which  wa«  lot  J 
said  to  Mr.  Rogers,  by  somebody  else ;  wbili  I 
tbe  treasured  sayings  of  Mr.  Rogers  Mm*  j 
eolT  are  almost  invariably  fiat  and  polntle 
The  critical  oUservations  of  the  old  pool  j 
and  conooiss^ur  are  partiealarly  odd/lml^ 
aot  otherwise  strlkiag.  He  preferred  tbe  j 
Colosseum  in  Regent ^e  Park  to  the  Col!-] 
aetun  at  Rome ;  and  it  made  bim  elok  %0 1 
bear  people  s!^y  balcdny  Instead  of  bakfloy  1 

But  Mr.  Rogera  had  lived  too  lr>ng,  mid 
Been  too  much  of  the  worlds  ami  bet:n  too 
curious  in  his  experience,  not  to  bavo  co^ 
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kcted  a  gre&t  m&tij  entertaJiiLiig  sod 
InalfiiAtJTe  ».necdotG»f  «ad  ill  maimer  of 
dlstixigtiidie4  people  po^  before  iu»  Id  Itieae 

TOlames,  some  la  fuU  dreea,  tome  ra  ua- 
dre^s^ — fLll  m  cbaracterlitlc  stjle  aod  guUe, 
from  Bf  ri>Q  waking  bi»  wife  from  ber  sleep 
on  Ibeir  mturrlftfe^nigbt,  bjexcL*LmlDgiliat 
he  w&a  "cert^alj  m  beliT'  to  PorBoa 


ddttklogoflT,  sigcMsd  gin,  sifliole  can  of 
Mr*  Hoppaer'i  Iftmp-flald, 

Porsda.  by  thrj  wvlj,  U  lugged  In  ag  ui 
appeod^T  iippiireDtlj  to  QU  out  Ibe  toI- 
ume  ;  bat  »H  tbat  we  bare  here  of  the  great 
Bcbolar,  h,  to  say  tbe  leaat  of  it,  quite  aa 
laterestiag  as  what  \g  told  as  of  the  fe- 
epectabk  poet. 
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The  proverbial  trulfa^  that  "  eveiybodj^a 
buslaess*'  is  usaally  done  by  nobody, 
nernt  hikd  a  sadder  Hltaftratlon  Itian  U  haa 
TtQ^rod  daring  the  p^l  wintet.  in  tbe 
oonditioQ  of  oui*  beloved  metropoUs*  We, 
lQ.gt  moath;  monrned  io  common  with  all 
the  world,  over  Ibe  oatrageoua  obstnic- 
tloni  in  oar  bigbwa^n,  which  barred  an 
fron  our  boaiaeia,  aod  made  the  purmitt  of 
pteasore  a  periL 

And  yet  at  tbi«  pKsent  writing,  Broad- 
way atiil  looki  Uke  tbe  Boulerardfl,  after  % 
burleado- and  tbe  bosplial  doore  etfU  Fwing 
daily  open  to  contuse  citizens,  tbe  Tietlmi 
of  mantel  pat  miscondaot* 

After  allf  things  are  not  so  unevenly 
bftlanced  Id  thb  world  t  Farta  has  no  bal- 
lot-boxes, bat  fhe  has  tafe  parcmenta  ;  wo 
ba?e  primary  meeting?,  bat  from  thirty  to 
forty  BOrereigns  bare  been  daily  picked  up, 
braiaed  and  wonnded,  from  our  daiigeroos 
flag-stonea, 

Tbe  namber  In  tlaTtUog,  jet  sueb  we  are 
a^iired,  aod  by  good  aalhorlty,  was  tbe 
fact, 

"  Wkw  the  fact/*  we  say,  for  though  we 
fp«ak  m  tbe  middle  of  March— your  eyes, 
Ob  reader,  will  not  rest  npOD  our  words 
till  April  begins  to  scatter  flowers  and 
ofttan-bs orertbercawakeniogearth.  Like 
onr  grandmotberSj  who  wore  the  original 
hoops,  and  went  to  balla  on  tbe  king'a 
birthday,  this  our  Lady  Maga  baa .  to 
snbmit  to  her  toilette  long  before  iha 
maki^s  her  d^but.  Those  dear  Boulit,  lo 
long  d€ parted,  need  to  sit  In  patteocc  with 
beads  hlgh-friKsed,  through  many  an  hour, 
faeapable  of  motion  and  almost  afraid  to 
sp«ak,  ere  tbe  happy  moment  came  for 
di^ay  ing  what  it  bad  cwt  each  time  and 
■neb  endorance  to  achieve.  Indeed,  there  Ls 
m  legend  fa  one  of  the  eaittern  towns  of  Stw 
England,  that  once  upon  s  time,  when 
ioteewftil  pn>Ivateeriag  bad  begotten  a 
pecanlary  pkthon  la  tbe  plaoep  mod  fm- 


tivities  abounded,  some  lovely  damcia 
bad  to  be  "  hair-dreved^^  and  hooped 
three  mort&L  days  in  advance  of  erorf 
Ijall  which  Ihey  attended.  Upon  us,  too, 
tbe  nece«lty  of  this  anticipatory  lailette 
entails  some  slight  discomforts.  Tbas  it 
waa,  for  instance,  that  we  wer«  compelled 
last  month  to  omit  tbe  cordial  word  of 
pratsci  which  Is  due,  from  every  one  who 
caies  for  the  progtesi  of  tbe  pablic  ploa- 
sarc,  to  Mi^.  Barton^  in  acknowledgment 
of  hia  zealotas  efforts  to  revive  the  Shake* 
ffpeariaa  drama  opon  our  elage^  He  cbased 
the  wiater  of  onr  discontent  with  the 
great  poet^a  **  Wiater^s  Tale  ;■  *  and,  vexed 
and  frozen  as  we  were»  eom polled  na  all 
to  shake  oar  f^idet,  and  tbaw  into  mirth 
over  the  facet!  oas  rlllainieSf  and  moat 
batnofoai  rogqery  of  tbe  inimitable  Auto- 
lycns.  Mr,  Burton  is  not  oaly  the  first  of 
lining  comedians ;  he  Is  a  «onnd  Shake- 
apeariau  scholar,  and  takes  an  artiit^a 
pride  in  the  proper  production  of  the  mas- 
ter's works. 

That  be  could  not  create  players  equal 
to  himself,  It  hardly  to  l^e  laid  as  a  charge 
&t  bis  door.  He  gave  ua  appropriate  and 
respectable  scenery — elaborate  costumes, 
good  mnstc--part£  correctly  spoken,  if  not 
finely  performed,  and  effective  tableaux 

Tbot  Hermiooe  was  only  herself,  when 
ahe  stood  a  silent  statue  apon  her  pedestal 
in  await  tbe  mn  ray  of  iove  from  her  hua^ 
band^B  «yea,  ere  she  awoke  to  musical  life  | 
that  tbe  aweet  Perdita  wonld  have  seemed 
more  tmly  a  fair  human  flower,  bad  she, 
like  tbe  flowers,  fpoken  only  to  the  eye ; 
that  all  tbe  tragedionfl  of  the  play  had 
lately  left  tbe  theatre  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Cmmmles— that  the*e  tbinga  were,  let  not 
Mr.  Burton  be  reprehended.  They  came  by 
our  fault  afl  miiob  as  by  bi«j  for  we  who 
insist  upon  good  playing,  make  light  of 
flayers  and  leave  the  boards  to  be  upheld 
by  tbe  groandlidga^    Bat  that  Hr,  Barton, 
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supported  hy  li  capitatl  clown,  lod  &  mc^t 
egrcgioo*  Hhepb<^,  made  of  himself  the 
mmi  ToWickltig,  bIj,  sinftil,  and  BeQBiial 
Atttoljrcu3  ever  seen,  tm  Atiiolycti«j  whom 
to  look  upon  mighl  bftve  tickled  the  heart 
of  Sb(Uie5pe[ire  him^lC— Ihis  is  Mr.  Bar- 
toEi'B  especial  merit,  aikd  for  this  we  beg 
blm  to  T^dTe  our  heartiest  thanks.  May 
tbe  Wmter'«  Tale  find  Il^e tiers  till  the 
Hldsummer  Kight  shall  come  with  DrcamAl 

IfeanwhileT  as  the  town  Is  too  large  for 
OS  to  be  content  with  one  good  thiagr  w-c 
lo6k  anxionslj  to  Mfas  Laura  Kcene  and 
Mr  Willack^  for  ▼ariety  of  eoterlainment 
Mr,  WaJkck  ecn  give  us  as  many  novelties 
as  ho  ehall  pka^e — for  though  h«  has 
lately  produced  no  very  effective  new 
play,  eTcrything  which  he  does  prodnce  I9 
pat  Qpon  the  slagt;  In  a  style  of  such  uni- 
form cBcjell&nce,  that  we  have  no  heslta- 
tioa  in  demanding  miuch  from  one  m  capa- 
ble of  I espoadlog  to  onr  demaad.  Slnci 
we  list  gosiiped  with  our  readers^  maoy 
of  them  no  doabt  have  laughed  over  the 
brilUant  absnrditlea  of  Mr.  Walcotf  In  the 
play  of  the  *'  Knighta  of  the  Hotiud  Ta- 
ble,*^ which  ii  the  best  noTcltj  Mr,  Wal- 
lack  ha«  recently  given  us.  The  play 
itself  IS  most  prepoatcronfily  improbable  tn 
plot,  and  Dot  vt^ry  felicitous  in  dlalogtiet 
but  the  eituations  were  bo  eOectiTe,  and 
the  acting  waa  bo  clever,  that  every- 
body forgave  everything  for  the  sake  of 
Tom  Tidier,  and  Captain  Smith, 

Yet  the  drcuna  caa  hardly  be  said  to  be 
propria gr  while  this  indulgence  ii  eo 
constantly  demand^^d  of  the  pahlie,  and 
tha  talent  of  an  actor  ii  Interposed  as  a 
shield  bet  wee  a  the  twaddle  of  the  text 
aQd  the  temper  of  the  audictioe. 

We  muJt  repeat  and  re-r&peat  our  cry  Tor 
good  play».  We  certaioly  slrnll  not  be  ap- 
pcaaed  by  the  reTiral  of  Colman-s  lleir-at- 
Law,  which  U  act  iuEQciently  striking  and 
odginalja  conception  or  dialogue,  to  atone 
for  the  want  of  reality  which  lapse  of  tune 
ivad  distance  in  space  hare  given  to  its 
cbaracteni.  Nor  can  we  hail  as  a  great  suo- 
cem  Mr*  Charles  Readers  drama  of  ''Two 
LoTe^  and  a  Life,"  produced,  or  tradnced, 
at  Hisa  Kcenc'S  *'  Yorieties.'^  The  plot  of 
this  play  itexceaaively  meloniramallc — the 
main  inctdenis  being  neither  new  nor  prolix* 
ble,  and  the  ti^t  ii  over  One  and  Ulgtity. 
Still r  if  poor  pbya  get  more  than  Joatice 
fstmi  Mr.  Wallack'S  troupe,  they  get  even 
UsB  than  jnatice  from  Miai  Keene's.    Are 


thcTQ  no  good  disposable  actrenea  m  Urn 
country^  and  no  actors  who  will  consent  to 
attend  a  coarse  of  !<jctnfes,  by  Hamlet 
Prioce  of  Denmark,  before  strut tiag  their 
brief  honr  upon  the  stage  T 

To  touch  and  teach  our  modem  andi^ 
ences,  the  managers  must  give  bonoralda 
eoconragement  to  tbe  production  of  play* 
on  ralyects  taken  from  modem  life,  or,  ai 
least,  infused  with  the  modem  spiKt ;  and 
our  actoi^  must  Hhake  olf  the  ndtenlwu 
traditions  of  the  stage  Toice,  and  viiioii, 
and  stride.  Nobody  dow^  on  entering  om 
of  oor  theatre  expects  to  see  the  mirror 
held  up  to  nature,  or  society. 

All  men  do  not  growl  and  frown  their 
emotions  in  private  life;  but  upon  th« 
itage^  they  all  most  do  m,  AM  women  do  not 
gasp  and  Bhriek  their  joy  or  sorrow  by  the 
domestic  hearth ;  bat  upon  tbe  at&ge  they 
all  mnat  do  m.  It  is  high  time  that  "  Sld^ 
dom  on  Gesture^'  should  be  tent  to  Ckivei^ 
try.  la  ^^  plays  of  soeie^^"  partlcnkr^, 
the  absurdity  of  the  stage  demeanor  Is  flat- 
grant.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  feudal 
diititictioQs  still  flourished  in  all  the  go«p- 
geousness  of  their  fall  eeaioiv  ^  gentlemaii 
or  a  lady  was  never  allowed  to  be  nncon- 
Bclooi  in  manner.  Now,  the  easentiil 
principW  of  good  manner^i  for  a  ladj  or  ft 
gentleman,  is  nnconBCiouineffi,^real  or  ft^ 
enmed, 

A  gentleman  or  a  lady  who,  In  soci^ty^ 
showi  a»y  vtsible  consciouEness  of  tbe  e& 
feet  which  he  or  »he  is  producing  ttpon  ths 
company ;  loses,  at  once^  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  modern  good-breeding,  and  lin- 
gins  at  once  to  be  iheairicftl*  The  phnte, 
in  its  familiar  use,  condenses  a  volume  of 
criticism^  The  stage  gentleman  and  tb« 
stage  lady  are  not  the  gentleman  and  the 
lady  of  the  world  ^  and  if  we  take  Mr. 
Waleot  and,  ^htiU  we  say,  Misi  KcenCt  from 
our  boards,  we  «hall  fltid  not  a  si  ogle  actor 
or  actre«s  in  New  York  who  seems  capablo 
of  conceiving  and  representiag  the  role  of 
a  man  or  woman  of  the  worlds  wlthont  be- 
coming perfectly  ridiculous,  ^ 

Perhaps  the  audiences  are  partly  to  blame 
for  their  toleralice  of  the  falae  and  ihm 
forced  upon  our  stage  ;  aud  a  litUe  wbol^ 
some  ferocity  from  pit  ami  gallery  might 
help  to  accelerate  the  progress  which  «« 
are  anjcions  to  £ee  made  by  our  actors,  In 
the  direction  of  sound  arL 

The  craving  for  amm^ment  that  shall  «t 
OQce  delight  and  o^and  the  mind,ttnque»- 
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F  tioaably  groiiB  Mtrauger  im  ibo  br^Mte  of 
I  imr  people,  wiili  eroy  year.  It  e&nnot  be 
[ftftid  ttant  anjtliiDg  reftllj^  good*  in  the  w&/ 
I  of  art,  wblcb  baa  jet  been  offered  to  tif , 

I  liaH  atsiftolQti^tj  ffLttcd  of  appreciation. 

Mr*  Paine,  to  be  *iiir<?t  ^^  hardlj  made  ft 

fortone  at  tbe  Academy,  this  wmttr  ?  but 

tbeo  ^*Her  Majesty's  Theatre^'  has  Dever 

[  proved  eiactly  a  gold  miae,  to  aof  of  its 

tmuuger!}.  and  tbe  Grand  Opera  Hoa^  of 

r^&rls  mtgbt  hare  beea  turned,  like  Driirj 

I' Lane,  into  a  Hippodrome^  long  ago,  btii 

for  the  steadying  bMid  of  the  gOTeraTaeot 

Boston  and  PhOadelphin  have  batid«>me- 

Ij  treated  oor   '*  Btrajed  revellera/^  and 

now  that  Ibej  bare  tom^  back  again,  New 

York  really  mcanSf  does  ebe  not  t  lo  give 

them  a  bearty  welcome, 

As  we  were  walking  op  Broadway, 
the  otlier  night,  we  came  upon  a  crowd 
which  caa^d  na  to  rob  our  ej^,  with  & 
Tague^  astoQisbed  nottott  that  the  Opera 
had  already  r£tum<^d,and  to  tbe  old  fanilll- 
ar  place  where  we  parsed  &o  maoy  gay  and 
pleflnmt  boors  six  je&n  ago. 

Astor  Place  waa  blookaded  witb  car- 
riageiL  Omaibomei  contiouiitly  banled 
qPt  driTiog  remOTBcless  poles  into  each 
othcr^s  door?.  Lsdic^,  m  hoops,  dartedr 
with  surprising  agilitj,  in  and  out  amoDg 
tbe  wheels  and  trampling  borsefi,  scaled  the 
dingy  mountoinB  of  the  highway,  and 
Bwarsaed  together  again,  m  liLtk  groupii, 
about  the  anxious  cavaliers  who  awaited 
them  OEi  tbe  pavements.  It  was  a  crowd 
and  clunor  of  women. 

We  gave  ourselves  np  to  the  tide,  and 
were  borne  into  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Mase& 

Thero  we  found  an  altar,  indeed,  and 

ft  prfestjbut  not  the  service  of  former  days. 

Yet  we  soon  ceased  to  be  atstomshed  that 

the  enthusiasm  of  former  days  ehonldhave 

revived  about  the  doors  of  Clinton  HalJ, 

For  tbe  priest  was  young,  and  a  "  most 
proper  luan,''  and  his  words  were  words  of 
sweetness  mnd  persuasion.  Like  Saudi  of 
old,  he  had  wandered  East  and  West  (though 
not  for  thirty  years)*  and  all  that  he  had 
gathered  he  was  laying  a  fragr&nt  offering 
—flowers  and  pomegrafiat«i— tt  the  shrine 
of  getiiui. 

Need  we  be  plaiQ  and  precise,  and  «peak 
he  speech  of  newspapert,  and  eaj  that 
f  *'  Mr.  Ctirtia*fi  Lectures  upon  Coq temporary 
Englihh  FktIoB,  which  were  so  cord i ally- 
received  In  Boston,  have  been  repeated 


with  equal  auceess  in  New  York  *^t  Yerj 
eacceMful  they  were,  and  well  they  deserred 
to  be  so.  It  would  h&ve  reflected  imall 
credit  upo[i  tbe  culture  ftud  tbe  taate  of 
our  people,  had  they  refused  to  liiiteu  whea 
an  nooonpllibed,  and  genial ,  and  lb  ought- 
ful  man  ioviled  them  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  of  tbe  great  wrlti^rs  who  have  most 
deftly  charmed  tbe  ear  and  heart  of  this 
generation,  Next  after  the  pleasure  of 
being  pleased  comes  tbe  pleasure  of  find- 
ing out  why  we  are  pleaded ;  and  cordial 
criticisms  are  hardly  less  delightful  than 
genial  creatioosi,  Cordral  critieismi  Mr. 
Curtis  gave  us ;  be  talked  of  men  aod 
book^  with  warmth  and  feeling^  recog* 
nised  the  inevitable  limits  of  time  and 
space,  and  attempted  le^  to  analyze  tbe 
genltis  of  the  authors  he  discuBaed,  ibau  to 
exhibit  tbe  tendeDolee  of  their  influent 
upon  ourselves* 

Of  conrse,  we  did  not  all  agree  with  htm 
in  every  opinion  which  he  emitted,  and  this 
vejEed  ecnne  of  as  sadly;  for  Narcissus  can* 
not  help  liking  a  good  mirror  more  than 
the  best  of  pictures.  We  all  have  onr  lovea 
and  our  hates;  and  same  of  us  were  angfy 
with  the  scoffer  (so  ^'  atrociously  young," 
too)  who  flouted  Bulw^r ;  and  oiben  of 
ns  raged  at  the  infatuated  idolater  who 
worshiped  Thackeray. 

Bnt  what  did  we  go  to  hear  at  Clinton 
Hall  ?  Did  we  go  for  a  revelaUon,  or  only 
for  a  course  of  lectures  t 

IVtj  iudividuaUy,  went  for  a  ooarBC  of 
lectures,  and  we  found  what  we  went  In 
tind,  and  liked  il  exceedingly, 

Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  the  books  of  Buk 
wer  arc  houey  oq  the  tongue,  but  gall  and 
poison  in  the  stomach ;  be  think b^  too,  thai 
Hood  and  Dickons  are  the  fascinating  pro- 
phets of  humaoity  aud  generous  trts^t,  wbi> 
have  breathed  a  breath  of  largC}  and  noble, 
and  aspiring  lif«  into  the  Ilterftlnre  of 
modern  England.  W#  think  that  he  hm 
done  Bulwcr  sad  liynflliee ;  we  ilso  think 
that  he  has  done  Hood  and  Dickens  some- 
thing  more  thiui  justice.  But  the  temper 
which  so  prefers  Hood  and  Dickens  to  Bnl- 
wer  is  honorable  alike  to  his  head  and  hia 
heart.  And  can  wo  tiot  afford  to  disseal 
from  tbe  critic  while  we  sympathise  wUh 
the  admirer  T 

Mr,  Curtis  rather  unwisely  jeera  at  By* 
ron  and  boarding-tohools,  while  he  halls 
Charlef  KIngiley  aa  the  most  poetic  of 
preachers  and  tbe  most  paraenetic  of  poe^ 
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mud  aft  i^G  fame  of  Bfron  Id  In  no  imtDe* 
dints  danger  of  extinction,  should  we  not^ 
on  the  wholet  be  glart  lo  *ec  thr?  bearding- 
Behools  dt-Eert  Don  JuEin  for  Alton  Locket 

We  are  hnr&  that  mnnj  a  good  book  wHl 
be  tnorw  thotjghtftiUj  rood  b^  hundreds 
who  Imtened  to  Mr,  Carlia-a  wordf* ;  thftt 
his  elcTfttt'd  nod  earnest  treatment  of  wrl* 
tcrs  who  wrote  with  a  purpose,  will  lead 
maojto  find  tbc  aoul  of  wi&dom  to  IheFub- 
stances  of  iimusement.  And  bo  we  are  »'m- 
C^rtdy  glad  that  Astor  Place  was  crowded 
on  »tx  ffacces^iire  (lighta  w[th  the  Iwst  and 
brightest  of  Nuw-York  i  that  aDonjmoiis 
admiratloti  laid  its  iifghlly  boqnet  apoa 
the  lecturer's  desk  :  and  cTen  tbe  grim  re- 
porter smiled  upon  tbc  imwonted  plcasard 
of  biai^k. 

Of  more  illuptrJona  oratorFj  preaching 
"Washington  and  Common  Sense,"  w© 
hare  nothing  just  now  to  saj. 

But  we  cannat  lay  down  oar  pen  withont 
a  word  for  the  first  great  foRtivul  of  art 
wb  ich  0  nr  country  baa  w  i  t  n  essed ,  B  opion , 
so  loiig  the  pioneer  in  the  path  of  muBical 
cultivation,  ha.^  pealed  berclftEmfl  to  artistlo 
<Hstinct!on  among  the  citiL's  of  Amerlcat 
Uj  the  trihiite  which  she  baa  paid  to  th^ 
gen! as  or  music ^a  mlgbtieBt  master. 

On  the  I^t  of  March ^  CTraw ford's  noble 
statue  of  Beetlioven  wan  **  !nnuguratE?d  " 
(that  ifl  to  pay,  Ett  upon  Us  pedestal)  la 
the  Masic  Hall  of  Boston. 

It  li.id  been  intended  that  the  setrice* 
upon  this  opcaRioa  Bhould  bo  trtily  memo- 
rable In  ihc  annals  of  American  art.  Bnt 
the  program mCf  ilb  programmes  will,  suf- 
fered  mitttlntion!! ;  choral  eymphoniefiwcre 
performed  withont  ft  chorus,  and  pergonal 
preferences  and  private  piqaes,  aj;  they  are 
apt  to  do,  thrust  them  selves  up— ugly 
brambles  amoog  the  rose^a. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  performances  were 
fine,  and  the  occasioa  traly  noteworthy. 
That  an  American  citixcn  should  have  pre- 
sented to  aa  American  city  a  splendid 
»tottie  of  tlie  Erst  of  composers,  designed 
by  AmericBQ  genius— that  tbe  gift  ihould 
have  been  received  with  cnlhusiasUc  wel- 
come by  an  immense  audience,  and  cele- 
brated in  fitting  strains  by  an  American 
poet~-ttll  this  is  certainly  a  not  unimport- 
ant BJgn  of  better  times  to  come* 

Tbe  poet  of  tbe  oecasfon  may  be  regard- 
ed as  m  apt  type,  in  bis  own  person,  of 
the  aigiitflcance  of  tht  eTent  he  ^ng.    Mr. 


Story « m  ihe  mn  of  onr  moat  distingui&bed 
jarist,  and  himielC  a  lawyer  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  fairly  belongs  lo  tbe 
**  practical  "  world  of  American  talent  j 
whilf?  m  bia  triple  quality  of  mnskt&D, 
sculptor,  and  poet,  he  prefigures  the  larger 
cnlture  which  shall  yet  develop  the  fin^ 
qnalitiea  of  the  national  Jntellect 

Tbos8  who  have  seen  Mr,  Story's  own 
admirable  aiatue  of  BeethOTen,  will  be«t 
apprefsiate  tbe  generous  tribute  which  be 
paid  to  Crawford's  work  |  and  all  our  read- 
ers, we  trust,  will  echo  the  lofty  wordt 
Into  which  he  translates  the  saggestionf  of 
tbe  place  and  tb«  celebration* 

^^TapmoBit  crown  of  ancicmt  Albeua  towered 

Ihe  Phidlan  Parthenon  3 
Upon  Pri}edom'euobierariaLhead,arti  UiettniT' 

j«wel,  itione. 
Here  us  yet  in  on^  republic,  in  the  forrowi  of 

oar  Botl, 
fjlowly  glows  ort'i  timid  blfjaiom  ^neaih  iht 

heavy  foot  of  toIL 
Spnra  It  oot^^bnt  epEire  it,  none  it,  till  it  glad- 
don  nil  tbc  Inn  d; 
IlaJl  to-day  Ihk  seed,  of  promifei  planted  by  i 

geoorouB  hand— 
Our  drHt  etaloe  to  an  artist<^^iiobljr  glTon« 

nobly  planned. 

"  Kever  is  a  nation  dnkbed  whilo  it  ^ 

grace  of  art— 
Dae  muBt  borrow  rohe«  from  beauty,  life  mmt 

riae  above  the  mart 
Faith  ant]  love  ara  all  ideal^  speaking  with  a 

muxic  tunc— 
And,  without  their  touch  of  mogio,  labor  b  tho 

devifs  o^n. 
Theroftjte  oro  we  eUtL  to  greet  tbee*  master 

artist,  to  thy  placo. 
For  we  need  in  all  our  living  beauty  nnA  i 

grace* 
Mostly  here,  to  lift  our  nation,  movQ  its  I 

and  eahn  Ita  nmrei, 
And  to  round  llfe'a  angled  dutiei  to 

tive  curven* 
Mid  tbe  Jitrring  din  of  traMe^  let  th6  i 

tone  of  art 
Lull  tlio  barking  Ceiberua  ia  uii,  1 

carcB  that  gnaw  tho  htmrL 
Wifb  thy  unlvcrBiil  tonguagt^  that  on?  I 

ffpcw:!!  tranaccnds, 
Wing  our  thoa^htj  that  creep  tiOd  p^V 

come  to  OB  Trticn  speiaking  enda, — 
Bear  us  into  realms  meal,  wlei»  the  cant  of 

common  secBO, 
DIiis  DO  mom  ItA  headJeaB  miuima  lo  tbe  J  tag 

ling  of  ita  peace. 
Thenee  dowQ  dropped  Into  the  aetuil,  wo  sboll 

on  our  garmentu  hoar, 
Perfume  of  an  uaknown  region,  boauty  of  im^ 

lent  ial  air  r 
Life  BhaU  wear  a  ni>blor  aapact,  joy  sliall  groat 

ns  in  tho  eLrcct ; 
Earthy  duiit  of  low  ambition  Bboll  bo  abakco 

from  our  feet^ 
Evil  Eptrlia  that  tonnent  db,  into  air  ab 

vaatflh  all, 
And  the  mogio  Imrp  of  David  «ooUie  the  I 

od  heflJl  of  SauL* 
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THE  tiro  vcsset  of  our  expedition,  the 
good  biirquc  Release  of  Boston,  and 
propeller  Arctic  of  Philadelpliiu,  ha\ing 
DO  board  together  forty  officers  and  men, 
soiled  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on 
the  31  St  of  May,  1855 — by  a  coinci- 
dence, which  cost  pomo  efiurt  to  bring 
it  about,  precisely  two  years  after  the 
■ailing  of  tho  party  for  which  they  wero 
to  seek.  Wo  wero  detained  for  a  ft-w 
days  off  the  Quarantine,  by  bjid  wt-uth- 
cr;  so  tliat  it  was  not  until  tho  3rd  of 
Juno  that  we  passed  tho  Narrows,  and 
got  fairly  out  to  sea. 

I  am  ti»lJ  that  tho  weather,  after  this, 
was  fine ;  but  I  only  kno^r  that,  when 
my  sea- sickness  first  allowed  me  to  walk 
the  deck,  all  traces  of  fine  v.-eathc*r  had 
disappeared.  The  v.ind  was  fair,  it  is 
true;  but  we  had  a  sui^cesoi.^n  of  cold 
fogs,  broken  by  drizzling  rain:*,  till  wo 
got  inside  the  Arctic  circle.  I  remem- 
ber, as  we  wero  crossing  tho  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  in  ono  of  these  dreary 
doys,  the  barque  nearly  ran  down  a  small 
fishing  smack.  The  propeller,  too,  tow- 
ing blindly  after,  for  we  wore  saving  our 
ooa],  camo  down  on  the  skipper  just  as 
he  found  breath  to  con<^ratulato  himself 
on  escaping  from  our  consort.  Wo 
'sheered  off  in  time  to  save  him  ;  but 
the  unlucky  wight  was  so  frightened, 
that,  not  knowing  what  might  be  coming 
next,  ho  seized  a  long  tin  horn,  and  be- 
gan blowing  a  recheat,  to  which  hi^  terror 
leut  a  singular  shrillness.  We  heard 
him  at  it  for  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
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still  sounding  ono  shriek  after  another* 
I  have  an  indistinct  impression,  too,  that* 
just  at  this  time,  tho  prospects  of  an 
impending  dissolution  seemed  to  me  a 
very  small  matter  to  make  so  much  noise 
about,  and  tliat  I  regarded  his  notes  of 
alarm  as  most  dastardly.  I  was  not  only 
sea-sick,  but  wet  and  chilly :  indeed,  we 
suffered  more  from  cold,  I  am  sure,  in 
this  damp  weather,  than  afterwards  in 
the  dry,  sparkling  climate  of  the  Frigid 
zone. 

By  the  time  I  began  to  get  about,  we 
were  well  advanced  to  the  north.  Tho 
birds  had  begun  to  assume  an  Arctic 
character ;  the  mother  Carey's  chickens 
gave  place  to  their  relations  tho  mole- 
mokes,  birds  at  least  half  a  dozon  times 
tlieir  size;  strange  white  gulls  fiew 
screaming  around  us,  which  the  men  said 
wore  kittiwakes;  imd  we  passed  num- 
bers of  lurgo  black  and  pearl- colored 
divers,  which  our  progress  did  not  seem 
to  disturb  from  their  repast  on  the  float- 
ing sea-weed.  The  therm(»meter  began 
to  show  quite  a  respectable  degree  of 
cold ;  but,  as  yet,  we  had  seen  no  ice, 
which,  by  the  way,  gave  no  very  encour- 
aging prospect  of  on  open  season 
ahead. 

The  first  ice  we  saw,  was  on  a  Sun- 
day in  June.  It  was  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  looso  floating  fragments,  and  it 
amuses  mo  to  remember,  how  carefully 
we  steered  out  of  tho  way  of  every 
piece  of  it  that  was  larger  than  a  wash- 
mg-tub.     We  learnt  better  afterwardik 
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1  liuvc  aeen  our  liulu  sle;ui]«T  rail  bfick, 
aisd  tlieu  butt  ai^ay  with  a  fwll  hemi  of 
lite  am  at  ft  proji-^ctJug  ice  neck,  i^gbtftjet 
tiiick  ^n^  twenty  yiirds  Tvidi?,  till  the 
maiitf?  quireredf  and  not  a  man  C'Ould  keep 
bis  Icgji  utiti^sistod  ;  but  tbis  wa*  not  y  t^t. 
We  saw  linotht^r  ice  scene  tbrit  very 
HTODiug.  It  waa  an  airoj  of  broken  aiid 
water- wasbed  mass c? a,  Eotiting  alxiut  ae 
iiigb  out  of  the  wati-r  tt*  our  [jonp  d^ek ; 
faotastid  diapt!!?,  pesembJiJjg  a  fleet  of 
Cleopatra's  barges,  with  c4]taopii^s  mid 
ooucbes,  and  all  but  tli^ix  **adoniiDg3/' 
W©  jostled  tlirougb  thesia  nnd  camo  to 
oiwu  :^ea  agaui ;  but  tbat  uight  Wi^  bad 
a  real  ice  adveuture. 

The  biiffjue  was  towing  us  along  witU 
i&  filiort  bawser,  when  she  encountei^d 
i&  largt*  bod  J  of  iee,  that  stopped  lier 
way  abruptly*  AVo  wi-rv  in  upon  her 
befori^  we  were  abk  to  loose  the  Ivawiser, 
or  even  put  up  tbe  hebo*  Wa  **  staved 
iu  ooe  of  her  <]uarter  boats^' — I  adopt 
tills  gi-aphic  languagt!  of  ij\y  compauiouti 
— **  atovo  in  her  port  mookuy  rail  just 
abaft  tbe  bet^oii  and  getting  foul,  carried 
away  her  tiying  jib- boom,"  Tbe  baw- 
«er,  which  held  the  two  vessels  togetlier, 
was  cut ;  wo  ii-ere  carried  in  oni*  direc- 
tioti ;  our  consort  be* roe  pa<it  ue  to  the 
other.  We  saw  her,  aa  she  disappeared 
in  the  fog,  drifting  rapidly  to  the  Houtb- 
ward,  iii  tbe  midst  of  a  grt^at  white  raft, 
from  T^'hich  it  was  inipo&sibte  for  lier  to 
extricate  herself.  This  WtiA  the  ice  ! 
No  mJ:^tako  about  it  thi^j  ti(ar%  Great 
fragmeuta  of  it  had  fulk*n  oa  our  decks, 
BJi  It  rt^ared  it^lf  above  our  bulwarks. 
Except  upon  tbo  outer  uurfae^*,  it  was 
aa  hard  as  tbe  best  specio^eoti  of  a 
Kew  Engliind  iee  C4irt;  perhaps  a  httlfi 
emerald-colored,  bat  perfectly  ck^ar  and 
free  frotn  taint  of  aqIi, 

The  noise  attendant  on  tbi^  perform- 
anoe  wa&  terriiio,  andi  I  may  confeas^ 
that  it  disturbed  our  Dcrveis  while  it 
looted;  but  wo  batti^red  and  tlminped 
at  it  with  commendable  i?pirit,  till  we 
Huooeeded  in  escapiug  into  open  water. 
Here  the  nvxt  day  we  were  joined  by 
our  consort,  looking,  likeourftelvc^T  a  lit- 
ih  tlie  worse  for  bcr  iiigbl'^  "  ^ipreagb/' 
but  not  materially  injured* 

Schoolmaster  experience  advised  ua 
Jiot  to  employ  the  tow-line  after  thiii  les- 
son. Our  vesscb  parted  company,  tliere- 
fcre,  and  orders  were  given  uh  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Liovc4j%  in  the 
Danish  i^loiid  of  Disco.  As  we  had 
fair  WLnd^,  and  plenty  of  them,  at  £rati 
nU  kandfi  wero  (fluted  witli  the  prospect 


of  spending  tbe  4  th  of  J  til  j  in  port*  In 
fact,  we  wore  &o  full  of  phiFiS,  at  *>ii»* 
time,  for  cek'bratin^  it  in  due  f'trm,  tbal 
tbe  crew  conid  hardly  be  induced  tip  turu 
into  their  bunkiS.  The  whole  of  the 
sliort  twiliglit,  which  now  geptirated  our 
duysi,  thej^G  great  children  wcttt  ti  pnn 
the   forecastle,  discussing  sc'-  f 

frolic,  and  excbatipng  their  fii; 
of   learning   about  the   eharacU'r   iuid 
lial>iu  of  the  GrcenJatjders, 

Bat  calm  succeeded  cairn,  '    r 

anotlier,  and  the  4tli  and  tbe  .'■ 
found  us  )»ti!i  in  Davls^s  sti'niu  ^'Ut  *>r 
hp iritis  and  out  of  temper*  Wc  h«d 
wished  not  to  um  our  coal  before  attftiti- 
ing  our  field  of  search  ;  bnt  on  tb«»  Mi 
of  July,  to  the  great  batififttctinii  of  idl 
on  board,  our  engineer  repttrti>d  thai 
the  eugine  would  be  all  tbe  btittiT  fi-r  a 
httle  exiirclse.  So,  by  noon,  wo  htid 
passed  the  Whale  Fiali  Islauilf,  and  hf 
nine  o'clock  in  tlie  evetiing  weri?  ^caro* 
iug  gallantly  up  Lievely  harbor — oti? 
consort,  the  Kelea^e,  having  cirrtvcd 
just  five  boura  before  us. 

Glad  aa  we  were  to  drop  aoehori  1 
must  own  that  Lievely,  in  a  snow  st<»rm, 
with  itii  grfty  rocks,  and  pitch*cort'red 
houscij,  ail  dripping  with  their  own  dirt)' 
eweat,  is  not  a  cheerful  mght  SlilL 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  Danish  |iOi4i,es- 
itiooa  in  north  Greenland,  an' 
150  Esquimaux,  and  about  il 
number  of  dogs.  These  In^i  cam* 
down  to  tive  heaoU  in  a  body  Um  mgk% 
of  our  arrival,  and  howled  a  wekoint 
at  us  through  tiid  snow  all  night • 

It  u  hero  that,  without  a  ^m-U*  t,.^.,. 
ciato  beyond  h\s  immediate  ] 
res  idea  the  11  err  Inspector  01 1 
gallant  and  uecomphshcd  ge  I 
I  am  young,  I  live  in  the  Urii t 
who  oan  tell  what  future  may  be  in  store 
for  me  ?      The    inspector    gen ortil ship 
of  north  Greenland,  like  the  j 
of  the  United  States,  i*  an 
ther  tii  be  sought  for  nor  dei  : 

my  mind  is  raado  up,  fcllo. 
tJiat  I  shall  never  accept  the  utiice — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  tnppectorship— so 
long  as  my  party  services  con  chujn  for 
me  the  dignity  of  light  house-keeper 
on  our  Nantucket  south  shoal. 

We  left  Lievely  on  the  Otb  i>f  July, 
having  staid  Ihero  three  days,  and*  with 
ft  Dauisb  pilot  on  board,  directed  oor 
course  north  tlirough  the  WaigaL  We 
intended  adding  to  our  stock  of  fuel 
from  the  coal  minea  whteb  Captuiii  ln- 
gkficld  found  there,  and  which  ha  tSm* 
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&crib^s  a£  furnishing  <K)al  of  excellent 
quality,  and  Tery  tasily  work<»»],  Wi^ 
boif'cver,  wer^r  unable  to  test  tlii^  stat^~ 
Hirut;  for  tho  fog  was  so  thick  that  we 
ooyld  tmt  find  tlie  place.  We  even  lost 
Nght  of  our  consort  with  thv*  jvHot  on 
boardi  and  were  obliged  to  iihifl  for  our- 
SiCilve:?,  I  may  remark  in  ilils  place, 
witJiout  egt>ti£m,  that  I  never  was  one 
of  tbfi^  fortntmte  tnortalt  who  miister 
everything  in  3ix  easy  lessons;  and, 
liowevcr  gn;at  tho  temptation  to  impose 
apon  on©  eo  completelj  at  my  mercy  as 
tUe  reader,  I  must  admit  that  I  know 
uotliing  whaieTer  of  the  faience  of  navi- 
^tion,  and  f  what  ifmoref  hare  no  earthly 
desire  to.  This  is  mj  n^ason  for  not  di- 
lating fully  now  upon  the  ttrmrs  of  a  lt€ 
ihorc.  Of  course  it  is  unpleasant  for  a 
wr^din,  de^iron^  of  takiuga  sail,  to  have 
hh  oieursion  ititerrttptt?d  by  being  blown 
violently  against  the  land  ;  th«  embar- 
r&sfiotenCs  uf  his  position  are  alto  mate- 
rially heighten edi  if  a  fine  surf  is  at  hand 
txt  break  over  bis  Tesse)  as  &oon  as  she 
ceases  to  float.  Now,  if  we  add,  that 
tlje  sea  and  surf  together  are  enough 
to  t<<ar  his  yessel  to  pieces,  and  that  an 
Arc  tic  fog  Qdskei  **aii  Qgly  night  to  swim 
ini^'  41  well  nguJfited  mind  may  safely 
protit>iince  the  situation  unsatisfactory* 
K'ow,  in  the  navigation  of  the  WiUgat, 
we  had  a  narrow  channel,  a  mere  pot> 
pourri  of  ice  and  water,  a  head  wind  to 
Wat  up  against,  bergs  all  around  us,  and 
a  i<*q  so  dense,  that  the  man  at  the 
wheel  could  not  see  the  man  on  the 
lookout. 

The  experienced  reador  would  of 
QOur«e  sugge-st  signal  guns*  There  was 
not,  pfobalSy,  along  the  whole  def^olate 
opa^tjor  the  icehergc^  that  formed  itA  fmti- 
ti^r,  a  sinj^lo  liring  soul  to  hear  I  hem. 

1  think  the  Arctic  was  three  days 
beating  alx>at  among  the  bergs,  running 
fiom  one  side  to  the  other,  before  we 
got  out  of  the  scrape.  On  coming  once 
maro  into  Baffin's  Bay,  we  irere  joltied  by 
the  Ecd^ase^  and  sailed  in  her  company 
to  Upemavik*  Tho  banjue,  although 
unahltj,  like  ourselvest  to  stop  at  Ingle- 
field's  coaling-  ground,  bad  stopped  at 
Haroo  lalandt  and  obtained  some  coal 
there ;  hut,  a  gale  ooming  up,  and  there 
being  no  onchoTBgef  she  bad  been  obliged 
lo  l^ave  without  getting  tm  much  as 
■be  wfsjhed*  What  she  did  get  was  snr- 
fiice  coal,  and  of  inferior  quaiily,  no 
doubt  ti>  tliat  found  tower  down.  It 
teemed  to  br  imperfectly  fofmed*  waa 
[of  a  brown  color,  and  filled  witb  uiuill 


particles  of  wfiat  I  tof>k  to  he  amber^ 
The  grain  of  the  wr>od  could  be  |druiily 
distinguished  through  it.  and,  in  #ome 
pieces,  there  were  interestiiag  marks  of 
firancbes  and  of  leaves. 

On  Sunday.,  the  15th  of  July,  as  our 
consort  and  om^elves  were  sailing  along 
towards  Upenmvik,  we  saw  two  ves- 
sels on  oar  port  how,  apparently  on  Ufe 
oppoeito  took  fh>m  ourselvea.  No  soon- 
er did  they  see  ua,  however,  than  they 
turned  about  and  beaded  directly  tii- 
wards  us.  We  add,  at  once,  that  thej 
Imd  new^  of  Dr.  Kane's  par^«  and  even 
dared  to  hope  that  they  might  have 
some  of  the  missing  ones  themselvr^s  on 
board.  Our  expectations  were  height- 
ened when,  at  about  three  mile^  difilAuce 
from  us»  each  vessel  pent  off  a  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  us  sooner  than 
the  hglit  and  boffiing  winds  would  bear 
the  larger  crofts* 

We  were  doomed  to  dbiippointment. 
The  two  ships  turned  out  to  be  two 
whalers,  the  I^rd  Ganibicr  and  the  Mea- 
senger,  coinmauded  by  two  btothera 
Simpson,  of  Aberdeen,  I  think,  who, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  had  run  down 
to  beg  news  of  the  civilized  world,  from 
which  they  hod  li«on  absent  two  years. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  new  faces  and 
hear  English  spoken  by  otlier  than  our 
own  over-familiar  voices ;  and  we  were 
really  glad  to  see  them,  in  spite  of  our 
disappointment  We  gave  them  plenty 
of  newspaperSt  and  the  last  intelligenoo 
from  BeWtopol,  then,  as  now,  not  amti 
taken ;  and,  on  thetr  part,  they  tola  mm 
that  Melville  Bay  wan  to  packed  with 
ice,  that  all  the  wnalera  hod  turned  back 
in  despair;  and  that  for  us  to  attempt  to 
do  better,  would  bo  to  confront  danger 
ti}  no  purpose.  As  wo  were  conversing 
thu.^,  the  wind  freshened ;  and  as  neither 
they  nor  ourt elves  oduld  afford  to  lose 
time,  wc  shook  hands  and  went  each  bis 
way. 

The  iwit  day  we  reached  Upema- 
vik.  It  was  a  ©old,  raw  day,  a  heavy 
sea  nmningi  a  catting  wkid,  and  harahi 
drifting  snow.  We  did  not  come  to  im- 
chor,  and  the  veasels  were  kept  beating 
about  while  the  oaptDins  visited  tire  viK 
lago.  I  have  said  tljat  I  was  not  favor^ 
ably  impressed  with  Lievoly :  but  it  waa 
the  paiace  of  art  compared  with  this 
place,  its  howling  dogs,  and  heaps  ef 
nitk  Upemavik  has  no  good  an- 
chorage* A  whaier  bad  been  driven 
aahore  there  only  two  day*  before  our 
arrivah 
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At  (irBt  I  thought  ill  ere  were  onl^ 
tlirets  bouAPs  in  tlie  rillag^',  besides  the 
f^urohf  go  vendor*  3  niitn^ion^  and  oil 
hoaso;  but  I  iihcT\Ya.Y4&  fomul  that  the 
rarious  little  bui'i-ovra  in  tbe  &\<l€i  of  tlio 
hilli  which  wo  Imd  uik^u  fc  r  do^  hutchc:*, 
wure  the  dwt^lling^  of  profeiiifing'  ChrU- 
tiorts*  Captain  Hart^tcin  and  myself 
dim  bod  up  ta  tho  top  of  a  hipjb  hill 
whieb  oTorbokf*  th©  U>wn^  and  from  it 
oouJd  seo  Mi?ivitle  Bay,  find  tlie  git^at 
pttck  slretoliing  away  like  a  vast  praino^ 
o©verod  with  snow  (is  fur  tii*  the  t^y©» 
ftidod  by  the  best  CbevaUcr  ghisa,  could 
reftc!i.  We  thought  we  saw  an  opeaiiig, 
and  the  captain  doterrnbed  to  try  it. 
Tliat  aftt*ruyon  wo  were  fast  in  tbe  pack* 
So  mu<^b  has  been  gaJd  of  tbo  ioe  up 
herCf  that  it  is  hardly  worth  my  wbilo 
to  describes  it ;  suffice  it  hi  say,  that  if 
the  winter  travidc^r  upon  tho  C  inn  den 
and  Arnboj,  or  Pbibdol|)bia  ftud  Balti- 
more rail- roads,  will  imamne  the  winter 
ioe  he  cnisses  on  the  Delaware  or  Bus- 
quebatmab  rivers  to  be  a  few  byndrcd 
miles  in  extent^  and  from  sii  to  eight 
foot  ill  thicknesij  under  foot»  with  the 
ridgi^s  that  the  cakes*  make  in  piling 
cme  upon  anotberi  to  be  two  or  tbreo 
times  the  height  of  a  man*s  head»  be 
will  bnvo  <juite  a  good  idea  of  tbe  buiu- 
mer  ice  in  Melvdle  Bay.  Tbe  great 
pack  is  of  almost  limkkEs  CTtenti  and 
in  general  appearance,  may,  perhaps, 
best  be  likened  tf>  n  rugged  and  snow- 
oovered  country,  with  iceberga  for  moun* 
tains,  and  with  black  looking  rivers  run- 
ning tkroufh  it  These  last  are  techni- 
cally called  lends  :  tboy  are  eonstfttitly 
opening  and  closing  again  under  tlie 
ttQtjon  of  tbe  winds  and  tides.  Any 
unfortunate  craft  wbieh  may  be  sailing 
ui  a  closing  lead,  is  said  to  be  "nipt," 

1  remomber  very  well  the  first  nip  we 
ftKperienced.  It  was  a  clear,  oalm  morn- 
ing, and  1  was  sitting  upon  dt^ck  writing 
mjr  journal,  when  I  beard  a  sort  of  hum- 
ming, like  the  swarming  of  bees.  While 
w<*  were  conversing  about  it,  it  grew 
buder  and  louder.  8oon  it  rose  to  a 
bowl»  and  this,  in  tta  turn,  gave  place  to 
a  crashing  and  roaring  sound,  quite  su* 
pomaturaL  At  the  same  time,  the  vessel 
EK»gan  to  creak,  and  groan,  and  utter  all 
manner  of  unseemly  sympathetic  noises, 
irliile  tlie  ice,  which  pressed  ogainat  her 
sides,  began  to  break  off,  f[dling  over, 
one  piece  upon  another,  till  the  upper 
layer  rose  nearly  as  high  as  her  hul* 
works.  The  vessel  now  straining  more 
and  more,  I  looked  for  nothing  but  our 


destruction,  when  suddenly,  ihe   prea* 

sure  becoming  stili  create r,  abn  gave  a 
spring  and  rose  completely  out  of  the  w»- 
ter.  After  a  while  the  ice  separaU^d,  utid 
wo  W4?re  let  diwn  again  ;  but  wbilo  ih« 
pre £^ ore  lasted,  there  was  not  a  door  on 
the  ship  that  would  shut,  tbe  vessel  was 
so  keeled  over  that  walking  the  deck 
was  like  g^>ing  up  and  down  a  hUl,  trhUe 
the  pitch  wiu»  squeezed  from  out  thm 
seams  like  mud -pudding  betwiion  m 
child's  fingers,  1  remember  thinking, 
at  tbe  time,  1  should  never  forgot  tMi 
fearful  adventure. 

Yet  tbe  old  hands  predicted  ibat  thm 
was  but  a  trifle  to  what  we  should  eo* 
counter;  and  so  I  found  it.  We  scarcely 
over  parsed  two  days,  while  we  wore  in 
Melville  Bay,  witiumt  such  a  'Miip**  a« 
thi^ ;  wliik',  sometimes,  tlie  ioe  wauld 
heap  high  above  our  bulwarks,  and  iJi 

such  weight  that  ther*a  wits  t^ ---    f 

our  being  pressed  under  it  ^ 
being  wedged  upwards.  All  b;*..^..,  ,...,& 
not  more  than  enough  to  clear  it  awny 
as  it  accumulatt'd.  Indec^d^  on  una 
memorable  night,  we  were  all  of  us  t:oi^ 
fident  we  must  go  down  if  the  nip  eon-- 
tinned  muob  longer.  Several  of  out 
timbers  gave  way  ;  but  the  noise  thejr 
made  in  breaking  was  so  completely 
drowned  bj'  the  crashing  of  tht*  ice,  that 
none  knew  of  the  accident  till  next  mon^ 

I  haTe  already  said  that  Captain  Han 
stein  was  not  etmvinced  by  tbti  unfavor^ 
able  reports  of  the  disoomfited  whiJen 
but  determined  to  push  on,  in  «pLte 
Melville  Bay  and  its  bugbears*  Wi 
went  np  aloft  and  espied,  from  the  i 
head,  a  small  lead,  which  we  were  aibliv' 
to  pursue  for  ^me  distance  into  itsa 
heart  of  the  pack.  One  afternoon,  whU^ 
anchored  at  tho  foot  of  this  load*  our 
excellent  engineer  and  myself  took  a 
boat  and  rowed  over  to  a  small  island, 
which  was  near  ui5,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  eggs.  We  hunted  seduloij^ly^ 
regardle^ss  of  fatigue — found  no  egg^s — 
but  startCil  a  large  flock  of  eider — Irad 
at  tbem,  and  missed.  Wc  had  a  Umg 
pull  back,  amidst  rain  and  sleot.  to  \m 
welcomed  by  congratulations  on  our 
fisherman's  kck*  Even  at  this  hipso  of 
time,  1  find  pleasure  in  reimtmbertttg 
how  soon  our  companions  sb;ired  th# 
luck  they  laughed  at-  Seal  iii>'Htud  is 
these  opon  1ends«  and,  for  a  hmg  wkilo 
after  thisi  date,  it  was  difficult  !•■  ^teep 
at  night,  owing  to  the  constant  eatcited 
rusbings  to  tho  cabin  of  volunteer  sporta 
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mtn  fur  annii  lis  slay  them  witlr.  **  Stew* 
ard  I  eti*ward  I  laj^rifle  I  Quick  !  tight 
tinder  iho  bowgi  Iiq  hi  Now — keep 
quiet— ^'  Pop.  •*  Misled,  a  7'^  -Hit 
Uiiri,  Ktit  he*^  sunk  I**  "*  Don*t  bit  him 
Bgtkin  when  ho  come*  up^yoti'U  hurt 
hiin  !"  We  hud  plenty  t>f  this  rude 
Imdjnng^t  for,  in  all  a  tnontli,  we  got  but 
one  EUigle  sea!^  and  that  a  yoang  one* 
»  found  his  meat  protty  gotid  eating, 
gli  01 1 V.  Seal  «Fteaks,  m  fact,  wo  htj- 
catne  t|Ejitc*fond  of,  though  the  flavor  was 
about  o^  near  to  cod-liver  oil  as  to  vem- 
«cm.  Decidedly  the  best  game  of  Mel- 
ville Bar,  however,  was  the  little  auk,  a 
bird  about  tXio  gi^t;  of  out  rail,  and  look- 
tng  very  much  like  a  teal,  with  a  sharp 
biU,  We  dLs patched  hundreds  of  these 
nightly ;  luid  so  secure  was  the  solitude 
of  the  region,  that  we  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  Btop  to  pick  up  our  wounded 
bird:^,  or  thoaa  which  fell  at  any  distance} 
but  would  collect  them  on  our  way  home 
along  the  »aino  lead,  some  hours  after- 
wards. These  poor  little  p.uks  ore  hard 
to  kill;  and,  at  the  closo  of  an  evening*s 
'Tiftorl,  it  was  common  to  find  Inrge  flocks 
of  tije  wounded  ones,  unable  i*>  fly, 
benliog  together  under  the  lee  of  the 
ice.  Ouch  was  our  compassionate  fond- 
ness, that  we  wonld  bear  down  and  shoot 
them  over  again  from  mere  yltj.  They 
«re  delicious  eating.  Wo  eat  them  stuff- 
ed and  roasted,  in  pot -pies,  with  pork, 
eplit  and  broiled,  for  bredtfost,  and  in 
'SalmL  The  salmi  of  auks'  breTsst^  is  a 
"diah  worthy  of  Udo  Mmaelf. 

At  the  risk  of  betog  thought  a  £p»ur- 
ntef,  I  must  alao  mention  the  dovekie,  a 
little  bird,  about  the  ^ize  of  a  teal,  jet 
'black,  with  two  whito  epaulettes  on  its 
iliouldersj  and  the  mo<;t  bdlliaat  ^cntiet 
— ^not  crimson — leg*.  Ho  is  genentlly 
to  be  found  along  tlie  edge 3  of  leadsi 
or  at  the  foot  of  ieeberg«»  where  the 
ithrimps  assemble,  on  which  he  feeds. 
He  is  a  diver  (as,  indeed,  ore  all  the 
water -fowl  up  here),  and  vety  hard  to 
liit.     W^hatever  your  luck  may  be,  the 

I'dorekte  olwaya  dives;  but  if  vou  have 
bit  him,  you  see  at  onee  his  fittle  feet, 
in  tbeir  red  silk  i^tockingiij,  shining  on 
tliB  surface  of  the  water.  The  bird 
tftstes  and  looks  very  much  like  the  teal, 
"An  Arctic,  viE*,  a  hungry  man,  am 
'  ?eadity  eat  two  for  dinner. 

The   eider  duck,   tho  brant    goose, 

I'nnd  the  greater  a  11k,  also  desierve  an 
honorable  mention;   but  they  all  sink 

|*tntJ5  iuBigmficance    before  the  incom- 
parable ptarmigwi*    This  bird»   about 


the  size  of  a  grous^i  with  meat  hav^ 
iug  the  delicate  flavor  tif  the  par- 
tridge, combined  witii  the  utmo^  jujii- 
nesft,  is  far  supi^rior  to  uny  other  ArQilo 
bird*  It  feods  on  the  ilehe^tc  blossomfl 
of  the  httle  wjUow,  As  it  lives  on  the 
high  ground,  and  never  comes  to  tho 
M'a-shore,  we  shot  none  ourtielves,  but 
obtained  them  through  the  Esi^uimaux, 
who  would  gladly  sell  tlie  result  of  a 
day*s  hunting  for  two  or  three  ship'is 
biscuit* 

1  was  struck  by  the  iact,  that  we  never 
got  tbem  with  the  trail  in  ;  and  remark- 
ing upon  the  fact  to  Mr.  Olrik,  the  D^ 
nish  rnspector  at  Lieveijt  he  told  mo 
that  an  Eaquiinaux,  on  ehooting  one* 
always  fore  it  open  aud  devoured  tlie 
entrails  while  still  warm.  **  These  ore 
the  delic^icy  to  him  ;  the  rest  of  the  bird 
be  ro^rds  as  ofFul,  in  c<:im  pari  son,  aod 
can  afford  to  ^U  it  Ui  you  cheap," 
'*  De  gustibus  non  est  diaputandum.'' 

I  hope  that  my  brother  sports* 
men  of  tbe^o  more  temperate  bunting* 
gronnds  are  not  too  mtich  overooma 
with  envy  at  tho  welKfilled  game-bogB 
of  our  party.  Prom  the  days  of  Nim* 
rod— so  the  Irish  chronicles  tcU  u£t,  and 
who  would  ask  better  evidence  of  what 
sounds  so  true  ! — from  the  doys  of 
Nimrod,  even  until  now,  it  has  been  our 
privilege,  and  we  have  exercised  it  oh 
liberally  as  the  quack  doctors  who  share 
it  with  us,  to  publi^ih  only  our  stuocessea. 
To  be  very  honest,  however,  thero  afo 
two  sides  to  the  story  ;  it  would  take  a 
volume  to  record  our  failures:  labori- 
ously stalked  seals,  bobbing  down  holos 
in  the  ioa  just  as  we  came  within  riie 
range,  after  crawling  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  on  knees  and  aodomen  through  the 
slush ;  bears,  6 red  at  and  missed,  no  one 
could  guess  why,  heavy -haunched  fel- 
lows that  distanced  us  ipiomlnoufily 
when  we  attempted  to  givo  chase  to 
them ;— and  moving  aeddcnts  by  flood 
and  field,  in  the  shape  of  unnumbered  cold 
duckings  and  welUkughed-at  tumbles- 

The  navigation  of  Melvttle  Bay  u  alter 
its  own  kind  and  no  other.  Sometimes 
the  nips  would  squeeze  a*  like  a  shell- 
bark  between  a  pair  of  nut-crackers  ; 
sometimes  allhand^  were  out  on  the  ice, 
towing  hke  the  horses  of  a  canul  boat : 
eometlrocs  we  would  make  a  hmrd  mile 
a  day  by  planting  anchors  in  the  jco 
ahead,  and  drugging  ourselves  up  to 
them  by  the  capstan ;  all  hands  at  vrork, 
from  the  captain  to  the  ship's  eook^  At 
oih«r  times  we  would  get  up  steam,  and. 
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oxccj^t  that  W6  might  luive  to  butt  out 
way  Uirough  one  or  two  projecting 
tongues  of  ice,  we  would  have  aii  unm' 
tormpted  run  for  tweiity  or  thirty  mite  a 
Mil  fL  btretch. 

All  this  time  Captoia  Ilartgtcnu  kept 
tlio  deck  tvith  uatiriug  energy,  coDniug 
the  fihipH,  and  seleetiug  the  moiit  tavor- 
&blo  leads  himself.  I  dun^t  think  he 
jile^it  during  this  period  of  our  cruisa 
morti  til  an  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Hiii  arm  was  in  a  sling*  aa  he 
hftd  receirod  a  sovore  injury  in  getting 
out  coal  in  the  Wnigat,  where,  as  usual 
with  him,  ht!  was  bent  upon  proring  he 
cwuld  do  more  hard  work  than  any  two 
atber  men.  At  last  he  fell  down  the 
oompimiaa  ladder  and  sprained  hb  ankle, 
and  ^ome  of  his  jmiior  ofhcers  thought 
tlmt  now,  at  least,  they  would  have  a 
change  to  show  thetr  skill  in  eoaning. 
But  they  ret^koned  without  their  host. 
To  tlio  surprise  of  everybody  he  limped 
on  decki  ordered  a  rope  to  be  tied  round 
hia  body,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  oouple  of 
uailors  was  hoisted  to  the  most- head » 
from  which  point  he  gave  hi^  orders  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Perched  up 
in  a  Jijort  of  tubi  caik'd  the  crowds  nest, 
with  a  bowl  of  ioup  sent  up  to  him  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  there  ho 
staid  for  thirty'Six  hours  on  a  stretch, 
with  tho  ihenuometcr  b<?low  the  freez- 
ing point,  rather  than  risk  the  torture  of 
a  second  hoisting.  I  mention  this  faet, 
as  it  amy  serve  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pinned  thiit,  in  a  season  of  more  than 
common  severity,  we  not  only  made 
higher  northing  than  any  of  the  EngUsh 
expeditions  on  tbi^  coa^t,  but  afterwards 
had  time  t<)  examine  the  whole  west 
coiiijt  beisides,  trying  in  vain  to  pu.^h  up 
to  Beechy  Island  through  the  heavy  ice 
of  Lancaster  Sound. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  the 
pack,  the  leads  became  wider  aiid  mure 
oonliimous;  after  a  timo  wo  begau  to 
see  thtf  open  water  beyond  us  ;  and  in 
one  diiy  more  we  had  succeeded  in  butt- 
ing Uirough  tlie  one  or  two  obstfueting 
ice-tongue.?,  and  wtue  steaming  it  fairly 
out  of  the  Great  Pack,  with  our  consort 

tin  tow  after  us.  Up  to  thisi  time  we  had 
oniy  considered  ourselves  as  on  the  way 
to  our  scene  of  labor  as  a  searching  ei- 
pedition.  Now  at  last  we  found  our- 
Bftlves  on  ttje  ground;  and  leaving  the 
barque  to  come  on  as  best  she  might,  we 
began  our  work  at  once.  We  roa  so 
doso  along  the  shore  that  no  cairn 
oould  possibly  «fscape  detection,  at  the 


eamo  dme  sending  boat  parties  to  ejc- 
amine  every  proioinent  headland  es»d 
island.  Cape  Hatberton  we  found  com- 
pletirdy  shut  out  from  tho  southward  bjr 
Lyttleton  Idand,  which  we  sea  re  be  " 
carefully.  As  Dr.  Kane,  iu  bia  U 
letter  from  Upemavik,  had  named  U>i 
Alexander  and  Hatherton  as  the  proliia* 
ble  sites  of  cairns,  we  were  disappaiiil^ 
cd  at  not  finding  any.  Boati'  erov& 
wcrtr  afterwards  sent  ashore,  who  ejt* 
amlued  both  of  these  capes  care f ally  ; 
but  they  oould  not  lind  as  much  us  th# 
remains  of  a  fire.  It  was  discoura^ii^* 
but  we  pushed  on,  stiU  eiamitiiog  ctare* 
fully  as  we  went.  We  were  now^  it 
muiit  be  remembered,  beyond  tbt^  re^on 
of  hydro^;  '  ;  ri  veys.  The  charts 
of  Captai  * ;  u  wh i ch ,  h  eretofori*, 

in  i?pito  ui  .-uiih;  inaccuracies  incident 
upon  a  running  survey,  bad  beeu  of  thtf 
gieatesfe  benefit  to  us,  no  loug^^^  ^..t-.^^^ 
to  guides  but  only  added  to  t 
derm*mt  which  our  finctnatiug  u  -^  ,. .  _? 
occasion od^  These  oJd  servants  wi*t9 
borne  with  for  some  time,  but  wheai 
Captain  Hartstein,  to  te^^t  them,  laid 
livti  on  the  deck,  and  found  that  no  ^gb 
pair  pointed  at  all  in  the  same  direotlati, 
he  packed  them  all  off  in  disgust.  Wu 
had  little  success  in  obtaining  obserra- 
tions,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of 
our  master,  Mr.  Wm.  I,  Lovell,  and  our 
navigation  up  heio  wa^  rather  blind 
work.  We  were  now  past  the  point 
marked  as  Captain  Ingle^eld's  highest, 
aiid  seeing  no  signs  of  the  island  which  h& 
named  after  Louis  Napole(»n,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  only  n 
dirty  iceberg  which  received  that  title. 

Here  it  was — somewhere  in  the* 
neighborhood  of  70^  N.  Lat. — that  Cap- 
tain Ilflrtsteln,  who  was  walking  tho 
deck,  saw  the  first  thing  tlmt  bore  anj 
resemblance  to  a  cairn.  Three  or  four 
stones  appeared  rudely  piled  on  the  top 
of  a  rooky  eminence,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Peihani  Point,  I  was 
une  of  tho  party  sent  to  examine  it.  On 
landing,  wo  found  numi^rous  small  piles 
of  stones  acrauged  in  squares  and  cirrles, 
butwitiiout  any  apparent  obJeoL  ^\  ■ 
tore  them  dowu^  but  found  uui  _ 
under  thonu  In  one  place,  howcvef 
something  Kke  paint  oil  bad  been  spi] 
ed,  from  which  we  judged  our  &tou 
pilors  to  have  been  Europeans**  Till 
was  enough  to  set  us  on  the  alert, 
we  reacbud  the  cairn  first  seen  un  the 
Point.  It  proved  to  be  ma<^h  fiaiaUor 
than  it  appeared  from  th^  ?n80el»  and 
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i  vrrv  rud!*  in  clmrnttf^r;  l>ut  under  it 
rt^  dbcovered  foui'  laciier  iiiiitcho^* 
laid  crosfiwise*  the  others  point- 
ini;  due  north ;  alst>  a  Slmrp's  rifle 
ballot,  and  a  Hmall  spi^cimea  bottle » 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  Canton  flannel, 
Tiio  cork  bad  &  K  cut  on  it,  and  inside 
'  till!  Iwttle,  Ijing  on  another  piece  of 
Cmitt^n  fliuiael,  was  n  musqtiito  cot^ered 
by  n  roil  of  cartridert'  paper ;  thi*  In^tt 
probably,  torn  from  I  he  bullet  we  had 
found.  On  opening  tb(*  paper,  ^^e  de- 
ciphi*red  the  words  *^Dr.  K/tne — 53^^* 
evidently  written  with  tlii?  point  of  the 
ride  bullet — ^no  other  direction  <jr  infor- 
mution  than  this  :  go  ive  went  biick  t(» 
tho  vejsseL  Captain  Hartetein  went 
ashore  that  evening"  in  ^ni&  of  his 
«pndned  ankle,  and  examined  the  Bpot 
liiinstlf*  By  his^  ordersj  parties  scoured 
the  land,  or  rather  vockft  for  milei* 
roiuvd,  but  they  found  no  further  traces?. 

An  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice  hin- 
dered us  frijnj  proceeding  further  io  Xh^ 
nortlt ;  go  our  commander  determined  to 
turn  back  and  esandne  the  land  to  the 
southward,  ae&ifi. 

We  had  a  mir  wind  for  nmning  to  the 
and  Captain  H«  gave  orders  to 

nk  the  Bre^^  and  64 vo  our  coal  by  set- 
4n^  £alL 

Hardly  had  this  order  been  obeyed^ 
however,  when  the  wind  failed,  and  we 
found  ourselves,  midway  between  Capes 
Alexander  and  Uatherton,  becalmed  iii 
open  eea.  Our  iMpati^aee  ^m  but  little 
eoothed  by  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon 
(for  it  was  nlw&yi  either  morning  or 
afternoon  with  us),  and  all  handa  were 
united  in  fault-finding,  nt  it,^  eapensj?, 

J  as  t  then,  the  watc«h  on  lh(*  forecast  tie 
heard  a  ntrang^^  51  hid d  on  &hi>re,  rcfiem^ 
bling,  us  he  thought,  n  [nun an  voice.  He 
reported  the  fact  to  the  otfieer  of  the 
deckf  who  yeaSt  at  first,  inclined  iopook* 
pooh  him  on  principle ;  but,  afterwards, 
noting  it  htniself,  came  into  the  cabin, 
and  called  us  ail  on  deck  to  listen*  For 
§omc  timet  all  wa^  mlent ;  but,  at  laj^t, 
the  wund  come  «pdn  ac-ro^s  the  water 
— a  long  drawn  D  flat,  with  a  fall  dyinj^ 
upon  A,  Was  it  not  a  bi^ar  ?  Could  it 
be  A  man  ?  Another  louf^  5<ilenoe;  and 
tljan,  upou  a  *?li}?ht  puff  of  wind,  it  eamo 
with  a  swell,  and,  this  time,  thfre  was  no 
queetioning  it.  It  was  a  regujar  Knglish 
halloo  !  A  hotki  was  lowered,  and,  be- 
fore it  t«ait  bed  lki>  water,  iras  manned 
with  vohnitiors.  The  ciiptain  tiK>k  th« 
liUtrr,  and,  in  another  moment,  we  were 
pulling  for  thu  shore. 


As  the  distance  ft^^tn  the  vessel  jti- 
creased,  and  we  had  no  fresh  hail — stiU 
descrying  nothing  in  the  quarter  from 
wlJch  the  sound  had  proceeded — we  be- 
gan again  to  discredit  our  mimt^ ;  and 
the  captain  gave  orders  to  the  men  to 
lie  on  their  oara.  But  we  no  sooner  did 
iOf  tlum  the  ibout  wa«  repeated;  and 
again  we  dashed  onwards.  Once  apiin 
we  rested ;  and  again  we  were  haileil, 
more  loudly  than  before.  It  was  clear 
now  that  we  were  watched ;  we  answered 
tho  hail  with  a  cheer,  the  men  tht«w 
thrir  capij  into  the  idr,  and  shouting* 
*■  Wo'vo  found  tliem  ! — weVe  found 
tiiem!"  plied  their  oars  with  stjch  re- 
newed vigor  J  that,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  the  hailing  p^rty  was  in  sighL 
They — two  men  1$ landing  out  on  a  pro- 
jecting ice  point,  where  they  bad  evi* 
dently  stationed  themselves  againsl  the 
white  background,  in  order  to  be  seen 
from  a  distance — ^wcre  dancing  around, 
hu^iug  each  other,  and  throwing liomer- 
«?ts,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  joy. 
I  felt  for  our  commander  afierwordA : 
tdl  tbii^  time  he  iat  perfectly  etill  in  thw 
etern  of  the  boat,  and  we  could  only  *•« 
how  much  he  was  moved,  by  the  twitch^ 
ing  of  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as  he 
made  the  efibrt  to  assume  an  tin  con- 
ceraed  inule-  The  moment  the  %ure« 
Bame  in  sight,  be  raised  his  glafs  to  hit 
eyes;  but,  before  he  had  time  to  look, 
turned  to  a  brother  of  Dr,  Kane*s,  who 
wa^i  in  fhe  boat,  and  saying,  *•  Doctor, 
you  aro  more  interested  here  than  i,** 
handed  him  the  glasfi.  Dr,  Kane  looked, 
and  at  ouce  recognized  **  the  jump." 
They  were  only  Esquiumujcl  It  was  a 
grievous  disappointment;  but  Captain 
Martotem  thought  it  worth  our  whd^  to 
speak  with  them :  "If  they  had  never 
seen  a  ship  before,  they  would  not  be  so 
bold." 

They  were  bold,  indetd.  When,  after 
two  miles  more  rowing,  we  drew  up  to 
the  shore  under  the  point,  they  hound* 
ed  into  the  boat  without  a  mgn  of  fear, 
dapping  us  on  the  ba^k,  erytn^  oat  loud 
their  brutish  words,  and  taking  seats 
right  along  side  of  os.  They  looked 
strong  and  fierce ;  but  were,  without  ex- 
ception, the  filthiest  human  bdn^  I 
ever  saw.  They  intimati^d,  by  ^gns, 
that  tJiere  Wfis  a  village  of  theirs  in- 
land, and  tliey  in'^nted  us*  by  gestures — 
swaying  their  bidies  backwards  «iid 
forwards,  to  represent  rowing,  mid 
pointiiig  inland — to  submit  oursSTes  to 
their  guidance,     Captdn  Hortetein  as* 
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gientioclt  Aitd,  to  tlie  creature^^  great  de- 
llghU  imid«t  esigns  to  tlicim  to  {>ilat  us* 
While  W0  wt>rii  njwiog  in  tlie  direcUfm 
thej  f5Uggesti;d,  tbey  iiispec^tt'd  aJl  our 
worltily  goods  and  we  tiring  npparel — 
Biost  of  wliicli  thf^y  nppeuted  to  appre- 
eiate  best  through  the  organ  of  tosto, 
Thoy  evjijc<;d  a  marked  preferenoo  for 
the  suvor  of  pocket  handkerchief  over 
that  of  t^ibflcco,  but,  in  the  end,  rejected 
both,  Thoj  g&ve*  unmi^tukablo  ovi- 
d^Qce  iif  biivlng  had  inttroourso  witli 
whites;  for  tbi^y  knew  the  use  of  the 
Bpy^ghL£3,  and,  on  tnj  rmsing  my  sun 
to  sboot  »ome  aijk^»  which  wero  $witn* 
roing  in  the  bay,  bcjth  of  them  stopped 
their  earr*  witli  their  fingor.%  and  ran  to 
tha  far  tnid  of  dio  botit-  A^  long  as  I 
lirct  I  shall  never  forgot  tlie  scenery 
througb  which  tbey  lod  us.  Passing 
round  an  impending  mountain  crag^  we 
diBCorered  our^elvea  at  oncn  tnmde  an 
cmobantod  bay,  alxjut  throe  miles  long, 
and  a  noilfl  and  a  bulf  wide,  locked  in  on 
all  Bides  by  high  rockss,  mid  smooth  aa 
a  mirror,  which  the  vrind  had  never 
breathed  upon.  In  alino.ft  nil  Arctic 
eoenery,  one  feels  the  absence  of  trees  \ 
but  hero  their  place  was  supplied  by  the 
varied  cliffa  which  overhung  the  water 
on  all  side«,  and  were  densely  covered 
with  greon  mosses.  The  water  waM 
perfectly  clear  and  colorless;  its  sur- 
faoe  reflected  tho  tuos.^  and  blue  sky ; 
ifut,  far  below,  we  could  see  weird- look- 
ing pliintntions  of  tall  seawooflj  waving 
backwards  and  forwardis  over  the  great 
white  pebbles  on  the  bottom. 

The  (sun  was  sinking  behind  the  bilk, 
and  the  little  nuks»  which  were  flying  in 
myriadii  around  their  tops,  looked  like 
midges  on  on©  of  our  summer  evenings. 
One  of  the  men  compared  their  distant 
ones  to  tlie  sound  of  our  night  loctiists 
&t  home. 

Wo  might  readily  h&TO  forgotten  our 
disappointments,  and  dreamed  ourii elves 
away  into  fulrpr  land*  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interruptions  of  onr  skin'covered 
ftfiendK,  and  the  wonderfully  numcroug 
seals,  with  which  it  eeemod  a  point  of 
ooDscience  to  bob  up  their  heads,  Btar© 
at  ust  and  plungq.  down  again  witli  a 
•plash,  indicatire,  *l  fear,  of  pertnrba- 
tion  of  mind* 

On  reaching  tho  end  of  the  bay,  wo 
touched  a  pebbly  beach,  about  three 
quartern  of  a  mue  long,  through  tlic 
ecnti-e  of  which  flowed  a  fresh  water 
rivulet.  This  led  ins  on  to  a  fair  niea* 
dow,  upon  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake. 


We  paced  three  miles  along  its  iiorder^ 
over  mt  endless  carpet  of  gay  poppies 
and  other  wild  flowers,  formij^g  ^alt^ms 
upon  tJio  soft  and  palo  green  gtvmB^  and 
rcachc*d  its  source — a  pinnacled  glmci«r, 
from  one  of  whose  silver  edges  a  caia- 
ract  ft^U  in  an  unbroken  Bhec<t,  frozn  ■ 
height  of  two  hundred  feet.  I  bad  ne*'<«f 
seen — I  shall  never  eee  agaiu^siieh  a 
lovely  ideal  of  fountain  and  irater. 

Wo  now  became  conseiotis  of  tba 
proximity  of  mankind*  At  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  in  disgusting  contrast  to  mU 
surrounding;  stood  seven  small  summer 
tents,  black  nith  cru^^ttL^d  grea^o  and 
dirt  Within,  through  the  open  daors, 
wa  could  see  bahies  and  [mps  lying 
together,  on  piloa  of  bird-skins.  The 
tents,  tlie  people,  the  dog^*  the  vat  for 
tanning  skins  and  the  pile*  of  dead  birds 
and  puti'id  seal  meat,  made  a  comb  in  a* 
tion  of  stenches,  which  we  had  smelt 
fur  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  wo  cam* 
in  sfglit  of  the  village, 

Thi.s  WAS  Etab,  All  the  Inhatiitajsts, 
about  thirty  filthy  and  hideous  men,  wo* 
men,  and  children,  were  assembled  on  a 
green  mound  in  front  of  the  village,  to 
gi^eet  us,  all  of  them  crying*  with  on** 
accord,  "  Hullo  !  HuUo !"  and  then,  with 
a  measured  accent,  **Dokto  Kayen." 
Our  Kui-priso  was  not  lessened  by  owr^ 
next  finding  that  their  tents  wttt^ 
canvas,  and  not  of  skins,  and  that  u 
mere  us  articles,  of  unmistakably  AmB 
can  mannfaeture,  were  in  their  po 
sion.  They  had  Goody ear-sindin* rub 
coats,  Guernsey  ihirts,  tin  cups,  kniv 
and  plenty  of  wood*  When  they  i 
ns  express  astonishment  at  finding  waj 
new  article,  the  natives  would  cry  oul,^ 
"Dokto  Kay  en  geef;'*  nnd  if  we,  on 
touching  an  Amerjcim  articW,  said  *'^  Dn 
Kane,"  they  would  nod  assent,  and  say, 
**  Eiss,*'  which  wo  knew,  by  our  expo- 
rienco  of  the  more  south  em  nativo.-*,  w«i 
an  Esquimaux  attempt  at  yes.  If;  oa 
the  controfj,  we  to  ached  anything  o€ 
domostio  manufacture,  and  then  said 
Dr.  Kane,  tbey  shook  their  heftds,  and 
said  nahmeo  (no). 

They  did  not  hesitate  to  sliow 
everything  they  possessed,  though  ap 
patently  much  afraid  lest  we  should  laka 
away  their  knives,  watching  us  ou^-iou 
ly,  &a  long  as  we  were  looking  at  tljei%l 
and  hiding  them  as  soon  oa  they  w«f%j 
hondt^d  back,  I  wanted  to  copy 
trade  stamp  of  a  knife ;  but,  happenin^ 
to  lay  it  down  for  on  instant,  it  wa*  no^*' 
where*  afterwards,  to  be  found.     Thftif 
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knives  and  dog*  weie  eyideiiiljr  mare 
Talued  thxm  any  other  of  tlioir  |>os3es- 
iioiis.  Thejr  did  not  liki^  us  to  tnneh 
tbe  pups^  and  fsecreted  them  whennrer 
opportmilty  ofioFed, 

None  of  the  urtidt'S  wg  found  had  anv 
name  uptm  them,  except  one  large  wliit© 
Viuen  shirt,  which  had  the  lett'T;^  IL  B« 
prottily  worked  on  tli©  bordtnv  The 
marking  w&a  roeognized  as  Minorca 
work,  and  we  thus  identlHed  tbo  g-nr- 
meut  OS  the  property  of  baat^wajn 
Henry  Brook 3»  Dr*  Kane's  faithful 
henchman  in  both  bi^  Arctic  Toyiigos, 
who  was  kno\Tn  to  havo  marric^d  his 
wife  from  Port  Mahon* 

Wo  coidd  not  mrtke  much  out  of  the 
natives*  as  they  all  jabbcrGd  Hieir  out- 
huidi^i  jargon  into  our  ear  a  nt  the  ^amo 
ti cae.  Yot  o ur  stay  was  pro t racted ,  and 
WQ  only  reached  tho  Tessel  as  Mr.  huv- 
eU,  ahirmed  at  our  long  ahsenct\  was 
fthoat  heatdtng  an  armed  party «  to  look 
&r  U3, 

The  nert  day,  Mr.  Lovell  was  sent 
aahore  with  another  boat^s  ci'ew,  and  one 
of  the  former  party,  to  net  as  guide. 
Nti  guide  waslit^ededt  however;  for  the 
Eftqoitnanx  were  waitiag  for  us  on  the 
■hoT6t  with  their  inTinable  solntation  of 
HnUol  Duklo  Kayen,  naligak  (chtpfj- 
Mr*  Ijoveli  (the  Bailing  master  of  the 
Arctic)  eug^gestjsd  that  our  prepf^r  plan 
would  Ue,  to  ttvke  one  of  the  natives 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  sea  if  we  oould, 
by  our  Esqnimani  voc&bukry,  or  dgns 
and  dr:»wiag«,  equeeao  any  infonnation 
out  of  him.  Mayouk,  a  forward  boy,  of 
about  eeventeeBf  with  a  countenance  ei- 
pr«ftii7e  of  much  frankne^sst  was  select* 
ed,  OS  our  most  promising  subject.  The 
fiuOor.^  were  ordered  to  amuse  the  others, 
and  we  set  to  work  upon  him. 

I  &ee  that  it  woald  be  unbearably  te- 
dious for  me  to  enter  into  all  the  meth- 
ods which  we  employed  to  procure  tbo 
intelligence  we  were  iu  quef»t  of  Mnr 
youk  was  rery  quick  in  understanding 
OS,  and  equally  ready  in  inventing 
modes  of  convny mg  intcil i g«^iic e.  ]Jea3 
fmexl  and  paper  were  called  into  re- 
qaiution.  1  took  out  my  note  book,  drew 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  brig,  and  showed 
it  to  him.  He,  at  onco^  said  **Dokto 
Kay  en,"  and  pointed  to  the  north,  1 
then  drew  a  raverifed  sketoh>  and  point* 
ed  iw»i(th.  But  Mayouk,  shaking  his 
bend,  i>egan  to  sway  his  body  backward 
and  forward,  to  imitate  rowing,  then 
said  Dakto  Kay  en  again,  and  pointed 
■oatli*    On  this,  I  drew  a  whole  fleet  of 


boat^,  and  inHted  him  to  pomt  out  how 
many  of  these  he  referred  to.  He  took 
tlie  pencil  from  my  hand,  and  altered 
the  stemA  of  two,  into  ah arp -pointed 
ones,  and  then  held  up  two  fingers,  |o 
indieate  that  there  were  two  of  finch. 
I  now  drew  cuitf* fully  two  whale  boats : 
he  naade  laigns  of  approval,  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  was  Ike  thing ;  and  inconti- 
Dently  squatting  down^  imitated  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  a  dog- driver, 
cmcking  an  imaginary  whip,  and  ery- 
ine  hnp>htip-bup,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
Aner  which  pt^rfortnanoe,  he  laughed 
immoderately,  and ,  agaiu  pciiuting  south, 
sold  Dokto  Kay  en.  i  was  uiit  oertaiu  aM 
to  his  meaning ;  but,  on  my  drawing  a 
picture  of  a  dog- team,  he  went  through 
the  whole  performance  afresh,  and 
sbtiwed  the  most  extrarogant  »igns  of 
d  el  igh  t  at  being  understood*  Wo  foaud 
out  how  many  dog-aledges,  and  how 
many  men  there  were  of  the  Doctor** 
party,  in  the  &ame  maimer.  We  exam- 
ined sorernl  other  natives  separately, 
and  tbey  all  told  the  same  story ;  nor 
could  we  confuse  them  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  bttats ;  they  were  all 
clear  on  that  head.  Nineteen,  they  made 
it — neither  more  nor  less.  W'e  tried  our 
best  to  make  them  say  that  the  boats 
had  gone  north,  and  the  vessel  south  ; 
but  without  success,  Mayouk,  on  one 
occasion,  bemg  hard  pressed,  stonped 
his  eanii^  so  as,  at  least,  to  seetu^  mm* 
self  from  being  supposed  to  assent  to 
what  he  had  not  learning  or  language 
enough  to  controvert,  Al  ten^,  a 
bright  thought  struck  him.  He  ran 
down  to  the  beech,  and  got  two  white 
stones ;  laid  them  on  the  ground,  and, 
pointing  to  the  Boating  masses  of  ice  in 
the  hay,  signified  to  us  that  these  repre* 
ecnted  the  ice*  Nejtt^  ho  took  a  oom- 
inon  olay  pipe  of  &Ir.  LoveU^s,  and, 
pointing  to  the  north,  said,  vomiak 
sooak,  or  big  ship,  "votniak  sooak, 
Dokto  KmjmJ*  He  next  pushed  the 
pipe  up  between  the  pebble^it,  and  then 
pre&sed  Ihem  together,  till  the  pipe  was 
crushed.  Lastly,  be  poioted  to  the 
couth,  and  began  imitating  the  rowing 
of  a  boot,  the  otacking  of  whips,  and 
the  hnp-hupping  of  a  dog-driver,  vo- 
ciferating nt  intervals,  **  Dokto  Kaycn* 
he  i  he  I  he  f"  We  tried  our  best  to 
find  out  how  long  it  had  been  since  thu 
Doktrj  Kay  en  9  had  left  them— for  it 
wa3  evident  that  tlii&  was  their  namo 
for  the  whole  party ;  but  we  could  not 
make  them  understand.    They  wotJd 
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only  toll  us  tlint  Ihoir  guests  Imtl  been 
witii  tlicin  for  some  time.  This  they 
did  by  pointing  to  the  south  ;  nnd  then 
following  the  tmck  of  tlio  sun,  till  it 
n  ached  the  north  ;  then,  after  stretch- 
ing themselves  out  on  the  ground,  and 
closing  their  eyes,  as  if  in  sleep,  would 
ngnin  point  to  the  south,  rise  up  and  go 
down  to  the  lake,  pretend  to  wash  their 
faces.  The  gesture  lay  in  pretence 
t»nly,  however,  for  they  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  washing  of  the  Dokto  Kay  en  a 
us  a  remarkable  religious  observance. 
It  certainly  was  not  one  which  had  been 
practically  ingrafted  in{o  their  own 
formulary  of  good  works.  These  un- 
sophisticated r-hildren  of  the  frost  land 
never  wash  off  dirt — for  the  simple  rea- 
son tliat,  of  dirt,  as  such,  they  have  no 
conception  or  idea.  If  their  faces  get 
so  f«»nl  as  to  clog  tlieir  nostrils,  they 
open  the  air  jMissages,  just  as  they  clear 
away  the  oflal  from  the  door  of  their 
tent,  v;hen  it  impedes  their  ingress  and 
egress.  On  our  explaining  to  a  woqian 
that  wi»  wished  her  to  wash  her  face, 
Fhe,  at  first,  refused  ;  but,  being  brH>ed 
with  a  ]>aper  of  needles,  she  caught  a 
bird,  skinned  it.  and,  spittingon  its  fresh 
bleeding  skin,  polished  her  face  with  it. 
My  friend  Mayouk  had  dirt  on  his  face 
(me  (luarter  of  an  inch  thick,  when  I  first 
saw  him.  The  next  time  I  met  him,  I 
did  not  recognize  him,  and  actually  re- 
quested Mayouk  himsidf  to  send  May- 
t)uk  to  Mu\  Two  of  our  sailors  had 
caught  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles, insisted  on  wa>hing  his  face.  He 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  improve- 
ment it  had  made  in  his  appearance :  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  quite  mortified,  for 
he  had  become  the  laughing-.stock  of  liia 
fellows. 

I  woidd  like  to  speak  plainly  of  the 
pi'rsonal  habits  of  these  people,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of 
philosophers  among  us,  who  delight  in 
chanting  the  vices  of  civilization,  and 
dri'aming  of  what  man  might  be  if  he 
could  only  g«.'t  back  to  a  state  of  nature. 
Hut  there  are  jjictures,  nnd  life-like  ones, 
that  we  cover  with  a  curtain. 


Imi)rovidence  is  anitther  trait  of  these 
**  fresh  children  of  impulse."  Wo  wero 
at  their  village  as  late  as  the  19th  of 
August.  Vet  idthough  the  auks  were 
flying  round  them  in  such  quantities  tliat 
one  man  could  have  been  able  to  catch  a 
thousand  an  hour,  they  had  not  enough 


prepared  for  winter  to  last  two  dayi. 
They  were  all  disgustingly  fat,  and  al- 
ways eating — perhaps  an  average  ratiim 
of  18  lbs.  per  diem — ^yet  they  had  loit 
seven  by  starvation  during  tho  last  win- 
ter, though  relieved,  as  far  as  wo  conld 
make  it  out,  by  the  Dokto  Kayona. 

They  suffer  dreadfully  from  C4dd,  too, 
yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent 
peat  which  they  might  dig  during  the 
Kunnner.  They  know  its  value  as  fuel, 
and  are  simply  too  lazy  to  stack  it.  The 
little  auk,  which  fonns  their  principal 
food,  may  be  said  also  to  bo  their  only 
fuel.  Indeed  it  quite  fills  tlio  place 
which  the  seal  holds  among  the  more 
southern  Esquimaux.  Their  clotiiea 
arc  lined  with  its  skins,  tbey  bum  the 
fat,  and,  setting  aside  the  livers  and 
hearts,  to  be  dried,  and  consumed  as 
btmbjiis  during  tho  winter,  they  cat  the 
meat  and  intestines  cooked  and  raw, 
both  C(dd  and  at  blood  heat.  I  remem- 
ber one  night  a  child  woke  up  crying 
with  cold  feet.  His  mother  reached  oat 
to  one  side  of  the  tent,  took  up  a  pair  of 
birds,  killed  them,  skinned  them,  turned 
tho  skins  inside  out^  and  drew  them, 
while  still  warm,  on  to  his  feet,  to  serfe 
OS  stockings,  pulling  his  little  hoots  on 
over  tjiem. 

They  are  very  hospitable ;  tho  minute 
we  arrived  all  hands  began  to  catch 
birds,  and  prepare  them  for  us.  Teor- 
ofF  the  skins  with  their  teeth,  they 
stripped  tlio  breasts  to  be  cookcid,  and 
presented  us  with  the  juicy  entrails  and 
remaining  portions  to  eat  raw,  and  stay 
our  appetites.  Tho  viands  did  not  look 
inviting  to  us  who  had  witnessed  thmr 
preparation  ;  but  they  appeared  so  hnit 
at  our  refusing  to  cat,  that  wo  had  to  ex- 
plain, that  it  was  not  cooked,  but  imw 
birds  we  wanted.  This  was  Batisfaotoiy. 
They  set  out  at  once  to  catch  some  ror 
us ;  and  in  a  few  moments,  three  of  them 
wero  on  their  way  down  to  our  boat, 
loaded  with  birds. 

Their  way  of  catching  them  is  pooQ- 
liar.  They  have  smiul  scoop  notai 
atta(;hed  to  long  poles,  not  unlike  those 
used  for  catching  entomological  speoi- 
inenw.  A  man  will  toko  one  of  thesa, 
and  having  stripped  off  his  jumper,  and 
tied  its  sleeves  so  that  ho  may  use  it  as 
a  sack,  will  lay  himself  down  on  the  hill 
side  and  net  tho  birds,  three  or  four  at  a 
time,  as  they  fly  over,  crammingthem 
into  his  jumpor  as  fast  as  oanght.  iVhan 
he  has  got  enough,  he  proce«ls  delibeiu 
ately  to  kill  them,  taking  them  out  <hw 
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by  one.  and  biting  their  brack ;  or,  if 
\m  doe^  tiot  i^hh  to  take  their  Urea  at 
uDco,  merely  WkiDg  tlieir  wings*  We 
Btivt  pik's  of  au.kfi  lying  about  the  village 
ia  ihU  oonditittn. 

l^hey  tiave  do  regular  baora  for  meab 
or  sleep,  but  each  slef^ps,  wakcj^i  and 
rat^i  a^  be^^t  pleases  bim.  I  dott^t  know 
pay  tiling  wbich  ito  pressed  one  more 
Ibreibly  with  the  diiiffusting:  D^amcsA  t^f 
Uinii  to  the  brates,  Sian  Ut  &oe  a  Iminan 
biding:  thas  wake  from  sleep,  stretch  out 
bi^  baud,  ^izt  a  bird,  and,  after  devour- 
lEjg  it  raw  like  a  wolf^  turn  over  itnd 
go  to  deep  again*  Aud  yet  they  are 
m^  wtmliDg  in  cotirtesy  of  quite  an 
el^rated  cbaraeter.  Mr^,  Mitek*  the 
wiftt  of  a  chief,  apologi£ed  to  me  forber 
ttcammg  want  of  hoapitaiity  on  od9 
oecajiion  ;  and  explained  to  me  hj  mo^t 
expre^^ire  signgi,  and  no  itieaui;iderab1e 
#3tpo£tire  of  lier  person,  that  ftbe  hoped 
ilie  w&s  about  to  proven  t  tbe  house  of 
Mi^'k  with  Bii  beir.  She  was  as  fortu- 
ne t£«  a*$  she  hoped  ;  for  I  saw  her^  not 
quite  an  botir  after,  walking  about  with  a 
"  Ene  boy,"  both  parties  looking  as  un- 
eoneerned  as  if  notliing  unusual  had 
happt'ned  to  either.  Tho  gmall  animal 
mm  the  image  of  his  father,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  oostumc  similar  m  cut  and 
eolor  to  that  of  the  great  chie'f— boots, 
br<?<'L'lM*??»  and  jumper,  till  eompU^o — the 
only  diSt?r<^ife  being,  that  ll>e  skin  of 
the  white  fo3£  was  substituted  for  that 
of  tlie  l>t»ar* 

They  always  take  off  tbelr  clothe* 
on  going  in  to  sleep ;  atid  men,  women, 
and  children  all  lie  cuddled  up  together 
to  keep  themseiyes  warm.  If  you  come 
on  them,  Euddenly,  in  this  plight,  they 
are  iiot  the  least  abashed,  but  will  po- 
litely ofll^r  to  make  room  for  you  to  join 
ih  e  gronp-  It  is  well ,  b  o  w  ever,  to  ac  cep  t 
Ihes^  hospitalities  with  some  reserve ; 
Burns  had  not  slept  in  on  £tab  but,  or  he 
would  never  have  sung  of  thai  soliiottf 
'*  beastie'*  on  the  lady^s  bnnnct. 

I  was  unable  to  decide  whether  tlie 
ccm  vernation  of  tliese  Esquimauji  corrc- 
^ouded  with  their  habits.  But  I  may 
&s  well  caution  civilized  navigator*  to 
haTe  a  care  of  their  lungu^e  in  strange 
lands,  sedBg  how  liable  they  are  to  be 
ngulertd  as  aothoritie:!,  I  was  shocked 
exceedingjjy  by  certain  w»*rds  of  friend 
Maviiuk,  whioh  he  referred,  like  ©very- 
thki^x  ebct  to  **  L>i.»ktJ»  Kayen/'  it 
ootnfu^t^d  tnis  after vriifdi*,  to  find  tlmt 
thia  nmae  had  been  adopted  us  the  <ie- 
lignmtitm  of  the  critire  GHntiell  party, 


with  a  view  to  the  obanco  of  a  resca« 

expedition. 

Tbii*  esc^lli*nt  precaution,  however, 
cansed  us  some  paioful  misapprehensions 
in  other  respi^cl«  ;  one  of  the  nativt-s* 
for  itiijtance,  placed  his  hand.^  on  his 
slomatrh  and  laid  down,  groaning  a.?  if 
in  pain  i  he  then  imitated  the  driving  of 
dog^,  and  pr^int^ng  to  the  south,  satd 
**  Dokl-t  Kayen/'  We  interpreted  thie 
pEintomime  to  signify  the  mortal  iUnes$ 
of  the?  doctor,  and,  indeed,  we  found  aftcr- 
wards  that  the  story  was  true,  except 
&s  to  person  I  It  was  poor  Ohbrn,  who 
bad  been  wounded  on  tlie  painful  sledgt 
journey  of  Kane's  party,  and  died 
shortly  after  tbej  left  this  place. 

I  was  three  times  ashore  at  Etab  j  thf* 
last  time  was  witli  Capt,  H,,  who  wizshed 
to  hear  for  himself.  1  brought  Mayoiik 
to  him,  and  put  him  through  a  cross- 
examination,  which  he  stood  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  lie 
even  showt'd  the  captain  a  hill  which 
overluoked  the  bay^  and  es  plained  liy 
signs,  that,  when  Doctor  Ivauii'cj  {^^^7 
leftr  he  went  up  to  tlie  top  and  watched 
them  gning  to  the  sautb^  till  they  di«- 
appeared  behind  a  point,  wlien  he  oame 
tiown  again  crying. 

Though  all  the  natives  had  told  us 
tltat  Dr.  Kane'S  party  had  gone  south- 
wards after  leaving  their  settle  men  tj 
still  we  were  far  from  certain  that  they 
had  Goditinued  their  progress  in  that 
direotion,  and  Captain  Hortstein  was 
for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  the  ooiine 
which  wc  ought  to  purisue— wbetliOT 
we  should  return  at  once  to  Upernavik 
by  our  old  track,  or  run  across  the 
bay  and  examine  it^  western  coast-  He 
finally  determined  on  the  latter,  believ- 
ing that,  if  Dr*  Kane  and  his  par^  had 
gone  down  the  eastern  coast,  they  would 
by  this  time  either  have  been  In^  in 
^Ielvi^Q  Bayt  or  safely  arrived  at  U per- 
il a  vik  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
bad  tried  to  reach  the  English  fleet  in 
Lancaster  J^ound,  being  ignorant  iif  its 
desertiuu»  they  might  b&  there  now  in  a 
star nng  condition. 

We  reached  Cape  Alesander  without 
any  incident  worthy  u^note,  and,  after 
eearclibig  its  barren  rocks  to  no  purpose, 
built  a  cairn  and  in  it  depn suited  the  re- 
cord of  our  want  of  success.  Wo  next 
ran  down  to  Sutherland  Island,  tx>k  up 
our  now  nseies^  flagstaff,  and  tore  down 
the  caim  we  had  placed  there  cin  uiir 
way  up.  There  was  a  poor  little  while 
fox  watching  u&  horn  tno  rock^i  above, 
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whllo.  we wrrfl  at  work,  tJTjdptilly  wotidor- 
in^  what  it  nil  mennt.  He  camp  ho 
close  t!mt  we  emild  have  knocked  him 
di>wn  wirh  a  boat  hook,  but  wo  let  him 
alone ;  we  wf»ro  not  shoTt  of  provisionsii 
and  Imd  no  time  to  convert  Kim  into  ft 
specimen. 

Wo  pTJ!*hpd  on  through  raiti  and  fog 
to  llaekiuyt  Islnnd,  where  we  found  out 
oomrade:?  of  the  Hojeaj^e  and  Bppnt  a 
few  hurried  hours  in  their  ennipan  j. 

The  red  ^notc,  that  Dr.  Kane  ha^  do* 
Boribed  in  hi  a  narrative,  wng  abundant 
here,  And  wherever  between  the  ledges 
of  the  rock  there  was  a  chance  for  soiK 
ft  ttny  littk  horse  radish  spratifr  up  txm- 
bitiotii^ly  through  tho  frn^t,  with  leaves 
no  bigger  than  your  thuuib-niuL  The 
luinjaturo  j>laot,  flower*  root  aud  all 
migJit  hiivc  filled  a  very  moderate  ti*a- 
cup. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  tell  of  our 
effiirt'^  to  find  Cnptnin  lufjlpfi'^^lti*-^  E.s- 
quiinaui  Kettloment  in  Whuh?  Sounds 
it  wa.'i  the  old  abny  of  ftig  and  dnzzlo, 
ice  and  sleet.  Wo  gave  it  apt  mid, 
taking  the  Releajjie  in  low,  bent  our 
course  for  Lancaster  Sound. 

W(^  hftd  ou  boEird  the  inoBumental 
tablet  which  Lady  Franklin  had  ^eut  to 
be  ereetod  at  Beeehy  Idand^  the  last 
known  anchorage  of  poor  Sir  John's 
miasing  party.  Our  captain  sceintHi  re- 
Holved  on  executing  her  commj.'^sjon, 
and  it  wuh  wpU  understood  on  board, 
that,  if  wo  could  only  get  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  ppot,  a  sledge  \mrtf 
would  tit?  difiputehcd  over  the  ice  bo 
reach  h.  But  the  ice,  the  everlasting 
ice  !  Wn  Wf^to  moro  thim  two  hundred 
milca  off  when  it  caught  us.  It  was 
heavier  than  any  wo  had  setin  even  in 
Melville  Bay*  For  some  days  it  held 
us  like  flies  in  amber,  in  spite  of  Rails 
with  now  and  then  a  puff  to  fill  them, 
and  rdl  the  steam  that  Newell  could 
raise  in  his  boiler.  It  wai«»  indet^d,  a 
mercy  that  a  gale  caught  us  at  lust,  or 
wo  might  have  been  there  stilh  Wo 
drove  before  it^  the  ice  keeping  us  eorn- 
pany  as  if  lutli  to  lose  us,  and  finding 
that  we  could  not  reach  Cape  Isabella, 
made  a  dntour  to  Posse f^ftion  Bay-  As 
we  netired  Possession  Bay,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of,  accompanying  a  boat't 
crew  to  examine  a  small  inlet  which 
was  in  Bight,  a  little  to  the  north*  We 
roil  in  as  close  as  seemed  prudent  with 
the  steamer,  and  rowed  the  rest  of  the 
way.  It  lonkcd  as  if  it  might  be  half  a 
tulle  off;  it  tui'ued  out  to  be  at  least  mx 


miles  and  a  bitloclc*  Tt  wati  not  tbm 
Hrst  time  th^t  the  height  uf  tb^  €M>iist 
and  clearness  af  the  ntmoephcre  hmd 
deceived  m^*  T  rememlwr  iinci>  «  party 
Bet  out,  d nigging  a  boat  with  tb^m,  td 
reach  some  islands  apparently  atiotit 
four  mUe^  nffl  They  tramp'  ^  '^^  -■■  Th« 
BUow  fof  fiftetm  miles,  and,  -;> 

ing  Fcveral  wide  leads  foui^il  : ,  ^  .li!» 

as  far  off  as  ever.  They  gnt  back  to 
tho  vessel  about  mldnigJit  th*»ri Highly 
exhaufitfd.  Our  Utile  null  wit§  ii  md# 
in  comparis*>n  ;  for  we  found  nt  tlM»  end 
of  our  511  miles  or  m^  thai  the*  hnf  iras 
no  bay  nt  nil  Still,  we  clamben>d 
round  the  glaciers  and  plougbod  our 
way  tlm>ugh  an  fdd  Arctic  fornmtioii  of 
veritable  quickFund  nil  over  the  noigh- 
btmng  f^hore.  We  ft*imd  hear  f  racks  in 
plcnJy*  but  no  signs  of  men.  When  w« 
got  back  to  our  boat,  wo  found  by  itio 
tracks  in  the  fre?h  fallen  stjow  tbat  a 
,•3 he  bear  nnd  her  oul>  hud  been  paying 
us  a  visit*  They  had  left,  hrtwcvcr,  tmol 
as  they  had  disturbed  nothing,  wt*  did 
not  feel  bound  to  follow  ihcm,  (i5|teeially 
as  in  our  buri-y  we  had  left  all  *iur  rifl«*t 
on  shiphonrd,  behind  us.  From  a  weary 
and  fruitless  examination  of  Possession 
Bay,  oar  oourso  of  search  w:is  to  ita 
neighbor,  Pond's  Bay.  We  were  steam- 
ing along,  towing  the  barque  after  u.s  and 
looking  at  tho  splendid  effect  of  t!ii» 
moonlight  on  the  snow-capped  mount- 
ains of  black  rock  which  form  the  ^hiJT* 
between  the  two  bays,  when  wo  were 
startled  by  a  bail  from  the  shore*  Wo 
stopped  tho  engine,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments a  couple  of  swarthy  lookiikf 
Esquimaux  started  from  behind  on 
inlet,  in  the  rocks,  and  sprang  from 
their  kayacks  upon  our  deck,  Cuptaio 
H,.  thinking  that  there  might  be  a  rib 
Imge  in  the  neighborhood,  took  a  whale- 
boat,  and  making  signs  to  tho  kot^ky  to 
guide  ns,  pushed  for  the  shore,  our  E«- 
quimaui  friends  keeping  ahead  of  m 
without  any  apparent  difBindty,  Biit 
either  there  was  no  village  ntid  our  vblt- 
ora  wero  merely  ont  on  a  hunt,  or  i?lt» 
they  did  not  wish  to  entertain  company; 
for  the  J  would  not  land,  but  ran  up  and 
down  the  coast  at  a  rate  which  kept  oar 
fivo  oarsmen  on  the  etreteh.  It  wiu 
dear  w«  could  make  nothing  out  of 
them  end  wo  detormiaed  to  return* 

Wo  bad  heard  for  some  timo  a  lotid 
chattering  noise,  Bomethiug  I  ■  liio 

cawing  of  crows  tmd  tlie  r  if 

ducksi     It  Boemed  but  a  litKi    s  - 

down  the  coast,  md  tho  captaiii  t 
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tibn  biiat*9  heaci  tDwarJj^  it.  A  few 
mmutc**  iPDwing  broagbt  us  tr>  tlie  spot, 
and  we  vrers  well  Fewardi*d  for  our 
trcuhlei  It  was  d  f^at  settl^ent  of 
the  krger  nuks.  We  hiul  »e^n  these 
birds  be? fore  singljr  or  in  amull  t!t>ck^; 
but  hi^re  ther  were  litertdly  in  milliuns. 
The  littlo  auks  of  Ecah  compared  with 
ihem  Uke  a  flock  of  sh^ep  with  a  herd 
of  buffulrt^.  Such  a  senimbHng  and 
icr^mning  as  when  they  rose,  I  npTDr 
heard.  The  Boise  was  deafemoif.  For 
aboul  a  mile  mod  a  half,  the  cUff:>,  as 
they  stood  up  almost  pt^rpottdic^ularly 
from  the  water's  edge,  were  coated  with 
them.  It  wBS  OS  if  snow  had  beeB 
falling  on  the  ledges.  The  bltiiek  roek 
WHS  fairly  bidden  by  their  wbitfl  breasts, 
ThouEsndst  of  t!iem,  unable  to  find  foot- 
ing, were  dying  round  und  round*  some- 
times f^cttliug  on  top  of  thof^e  that  had 
aU^hted,  and  toppling  them  off  to  iight 
and  fluJter  among  the  rest.  You  miij 
form  some  idea  of  thoir  n  umbers  wh^n  I 
tell  ynii  that  a  boat  from  the  1itvr<|ue,  the 
next  morming,  brought  back,  in  a  fi!w 
hours,  over  scYcn  hundredi  though  one- 
hnlf  their  shots  wi^re  lo,«jt  by  the  birds 
f&lliiie  on  tlie  ledges  of  the  rocks, 

A  Tittle  further  down  the  oQnsU  we 
found  the  mouth  of  a  large  cavern,  into 
which  we  pnshed  otir  boat.  It*  rugged 
walls  of  trap  rose  almost  nerpondiculurly 
for  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  then 
sloping  inwards  formed  a  noble  Gothic 
roof.  Wo  c^uld  not  dcterrtime  how  far 
back  it  extended ;  for  a  email  iceberg 
had  floated  in  before  as  and  barred  the 
t^iasage.  Captain  H,  elimbed  over  it, 
nut  it  was  so  dark  inside  that  be  could 
*0p.  nothing.  The  light  of  a  full  moon, 
reiieclcul  upon  the  roof,  just  allowed  us 
to  see  that  wo  had  trespasi^ed  upon  the 
honie stead  of  a  myrind  of  gulJst  who 
were  careoring  in  affright  above  ua. 
Their  shrill  crioSf  as  they  whirled 
aroimd,  the  noise  of  tho  sea  breaking 
•gainst  tile  cliff-**  and  the  sound  of  our 
own  Toices,  were  dl  echoed  over  and 
over  a^n,  as  if  striving  in  vain  to 
escape  mto  distance*  A  piece  of  rock 
or  ice,  falling  from  some  hundred  feet 
ahovi!  Into  the  water  with  i^bud  splash, 
warned  us  tliat  our  situallon,  though 
lomanttc,  was  not  tmim;  so  wo  put  back 
lo  tlj«  vessel.  It  was  daybreak  when 
wo  got  on  board. 

Pond's  Bay,  a.s  it  b  called,  seemed  to 
all  of  as  noting  else  but  an  ejrtenftion 
of  Admindty  Inlet.  We  kept  along  ilj 
north  CO  a*.!   for  thirty-five  miles,  and 


could  see,  perhaps^  forty  milf^s  further, 
but  without  finding  it^  western  most 
shore.  A  visit  to  an  Esquimaux  villngo, 
some  twenty  miles  up  the  bay,  wa$  the 
only  incident.  Tho  men,  with  a  singlfl 
exception,  were  out  on  their  hunting 
parties,  but  the  women  were  there,  nn 
communicative  in  their  unknown  dialect 
as  any  we  had  met  of  the  grosser  sex. 
They  were  certainly  no  beautice,  and 
their  costume  was  a  tittle  eitravi^ganl 
even  for  the  Esquimaux  fashions,  as  we 
had  seen  them.  Thpy  had  their  faces 
tattooed  with  lampblack,  in  a  set  of 
dotted  lines^  radiatmg  from  the  comen 
of  the  month,  and  their  very  long  wide 
boots  were  hitched,  awkwardly  enough, 
bj  a  loop  to  the  waistband  of  their  seal 
skin  trowiers. 

They  appeared  to  be  of  a  superior 
race  to  the  Greenland  natives.  They 
were  lurgor  and  stronger,  their  kayaeks 
were. bettor  built,  and  they  had  much 
more  roomy  teut^.  They  were  well 
disposed  to  trade  boots  and  brecoheSf 
and  even  dogs,  for  our  currency  of 
knives  and  needles ;  and  we  managed, 
bt-ftiro  we  left  them,  to  make  some  valu- 
able additions  to  our  stock  of  dogs. 
Wo  found  eome  meat  cans  ahf^ut  the 
settlement ,  but  the  j  were  cTidently  of 
English  manufacturei. 

The  north  side  of  Pond*s  Bay  was 
BO  steep  and  precipitous  tlint  we  re- 
solved to  try  the  south.  But  this  was 
even  worse,  and  where  by  any  chanoe 
the  rocks  did  not  fall  perpendicularly  to 
tho  sea,  glaciers  supplied  their  places* 
Yet  there  are  some  spots  even  here 
where  Esquimaux  manage  to  live.  We 
saw  three  kayacks  which  rapidlj  gmned 
on  us,  though  wo  were  under  steam,  and 
finally  came  on  board.  I  speak  liter- 
ally; for  their  owners,  af^er  running 
round  U3  two  or  threo  times  to  see  if 
we  were  favorably  disposed,  climbed 
upon  our  decks  dragging  their  boats 
after  them. 

They  were  good-natured  looking  fel- 
lows, ugly  as  all  their  neighbors,  but 
strongly  built  They  appeared  to  go 
upon  the  principle  of  f^mtill  favors 
thankfully  received,  brg^  ones  more  so  | 
for  they  would  take  anything,  frooi 
jackknives  down  to  pi^es  and  tobaeca- 
This  last  luxury  was  a  pU2sle  to  ih em- 
One  man  tried  herd  to  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  succeeded,  with  some  desperate 
grimaces,  in  taking  two  or  tlirOf.^  whiffs 
before  he  absoliitc>ly  sickened.  SiiU, 
be  p^t  ^e  pipe  and  some  tobacco  m 
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Uis  bag  far  futur©  experimcDt^  Tbejr 
were  very  much  frIghteTi*?£i  «t  firyt  by 
Uie  stentii  whistip,  but  fin  ding  tbut  it 
did  not  hurt  theiii-^  and  w\r^t  surprised 
th«*in  s(.ill  more,  that  thej^  too,  could 
inffike  it  BOQndi  tbfy  werv  debgbt<)d 
witk  iC-,  ond|  bkfl  n  pjireel  af  cbildreji, 
divided  tbtnr  attantions  botwwcn  i£  and 
the  shyn&i  boll  of  the  i'd^me.  The 
engine  itself,  with  its  Imgo  Ittms,  xras  a 
moro  grave  subject  of  wundor.  But 
tlie  wondcT  of  all  vrii^  i%  Inokiog-glftSf. 
Pu^cinatedt  though  scared,  they  made 
mcjuthif  at  it  and  in  it.  screaming  n-nd 
jumping  with  wild  delight,  or  starting 
bdJOk  in  alarnif  and  then  briirely  coming 
nent  enoagb  to  touch  it  We  bud  long 
o^UcMjuiea  with  tbetn,  ajid  succeeded, 
no  doubt,  in  making  them  undersLand 
our  pautomimo,  us  well  as  we  under- 
Btood  their^^t  but  vre  bod  few  lliougbtH  In 
coin  mo  nt  and  parted,  perhiips,  without 
any  very  high  estimttto  of  each  other's 
mtelligenco. 

The  wbolo  of  Pond*a  Bay  showed  one 
dreary,  inhospitable  coaai  lino*  We 
were  all  of  na  glad  when  our  com- 
mander ga?e  the  order  to  make  for  the 
eastern  coaat  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

We  had  an  eight- knot  breeze,  and  were 
not  more  than  200  miles  from  U per- 
il avik*  There  was  every  chance  of  the 
wind  continuing,  so  that  we  confidently 
expected  to  reach  that  port  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  We  thought  we  were  to 
tlie  gfjuthward  of  the  pack;  and  the 
heavy  sea,  which  made  us  all  soa-sick 
after  our  long  exemption  from  rough 
water,  btrengthened  this  conviction.  But 
we  wc^re  mistaken-  The  very  next  day 
it  was  before?'  us,  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier. There  wa^  no  help  for  it  j  we  had 
to  nin  further  to  the  south — bow  much 
further  it  wa*  hardly  worth  while  to 
guess.  It  was  no  very  difficult  matter, 
you  would  Xlnuk,  to  run  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice  till  we  came  to  tlie  end  of  it, 
and  then  run  ncrosa.  But  this  ice  had 
all  the  iiTegularities  of  a  coast ;  large 
mlets  and  bay^  runinng  into  it,  and 
cape  a  projecting  ju^t  where  you  do 
not  expect  to  meet  them  ;  and  over  nnd 
over  again,  after  running  for  a  whole 
day,  jui*t  as  we  wore  sure  we  had  reached 
its  BO u them  boundary,  we  would  find 
our^elvos  in  a  cutde-sac,  witJi  the  ice  on 
both  aides  of  us,  Sometmaes,  too,  ia 
these  cases,  when  we  had  eonsentetl  t^ 
retrace  our  isteps,  the  ice  would  dose 
round  us,  as  if  to  prove  that  it  also,  had 
a  will  of  it^  own ;  and  it  would  only  1>e 
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of  time,  that  we  could  .^uccrt^d  in  r^ 
gaining  the  open  water,  Itwr»* 
sameneg^  day  after  day,  dis^aj 
after  disappointment  this  tr;ii.  .l 
pack  ;  yet  it  wi^  full  of  hard  woi : 
had  danger  enough  to  be  t|uite  sni 
tory  for  tlie  time^  Stnnetimea  we 
hi*mmed  iHi  and  sometimes*  wo  wfpp 
unablf?  to  move*  and  them  aguin  w» 
wituld  congratuiute  each  other  tliat,  in 
fFpite  of  all  forebodings,  we  wer©  a^iyn 
in  motion.  Then  would  come  a  squett^ 
lag  or  a  thump,  and  again  wo  were  gc4- 
tbig  ahead ;  und  then  another  vast  pm^ 
geny  of  floe  and  broken  fit.dd  w^.mld 
gather  round  us,  and  insist  on  oar  stop- 
ping to  take  their  greeting.  At  bist  we 
come  to  a  dead  halt.  We  were  fairlj 
in  the  pack — it  was  before  us,  btiliind 
us,  and  on  both  sidefi  of  U9, 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  we  ft^nml 
we  were  drifting  to  the  south*  fHirlj 
glued  in.  There  are  only  two  inHdcjtii* 
that  I  speak  of  in  or  about  this  pleasant 
little  travel*  One  was  just  a$  it  b«\£nin* 
It  was  a  meeting  with  an  ancient  xvhoJfr 
— ^the  Eclipse  of  Peterhead — with  a  j'dlr 
old  Captain  Gray,  who  indati^d  on  all 
hands  makmg  a  trial  of  a  regular  Scotch- 
man's hospitality,  and  tosst'd  half  a 
dozen  hams  after  us  into  the  boat  when 
we  refused  to  take  the  half  of  his  cabin 
stores.  The  other  was  tho  gale  that 
ended  iU  It  was  leas  pleasant  at  th#j 
time;  but,  like  some  other  things  ihni  I 
have  met  with  in  ibis  world,  it?*  vh'*H^U 
were  better  than  it^i  promise »  What  a 
niglit  it  was  i  the  barque  ran  in  to  m 
iceberg,  und  came  very  near  boing  iost 
She  fired  tinrteen  guns  for  a5&istanc«i 
but  the  crashing  and  grinding  was  90 
tremendous  tliat,  thougb  we  were  nut 
three- quarters  of  a  mile  ofiv  and  lb**  wind 
was  blowing  directly  towards  us,  wo  did 
not  h  ear  on  e  0  f  them .  I  n  e  vc  r  »h  all  f  tr ^ 
get  the  melancUolyfiguro  she  presented 
enjoining  us  next  morning.  W*e  felt 
quite  a  glow  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
Release,  till  Cant  Hartstein's  bailing 
our  steamer  with  the  information  ihs^t 
our  cutwater  looked  like  a  pri^e-fighter** 
nose.  We  then  remembered  tlkt  w©, 
too,  had  a  night  of  It 

After  this  gale  wi^  Larl  Httlo  ur  tu> 
more  trouble  with  the  ice  ;  one  or  two 
trifling  detentions  of  a  few  da}'s  Ijnmgbl 
us  to  the  open  water.  We  ho^l  drifted 
so  far  to  the  soutli  that  Lievi-ly  n%» 
nearer  than  Upeniavik,  mid  Vu^iU  H. 
detcrtmned  to  put  in  there.     Wo  hud  m 
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heavy  gale  the  night  after  we  loft  the 
ic4^,  but  &Q  glad  were  w»  uJl  to  get  clear 
of  it,  thut  I  beard  no  o^m^ludulis  aho^t 
]x>ugh  we«ther.  It  cleated  away  benii' 
ti  fully  towards  mom  lug,  end  we  wero 
all  on  the  deek  adiniriDg  the  elear 
wat^r,  aod  th©  faatastio  sbapca  uf  the 
wat«*T- washed  icpbergs.  All  bands  woro 
in  high  spirits;  the  giJe  bad  blown 
ia  tho  right  diirectiaiit  and  In  a  fL^w  huura 
we  flboutd  be  in  Lievely*  The  rock^i  i>f 
ila  knd-bcked  harbor  were  dr^ad/  m 
sigfit*  We  were  discusiaing  our  news  by 
anticipation}  when  the  roan  In  ihi*  ci>^w^^ 
nest  cried  out:  "A  brig  in  the  harbor!*' 
and  the  next  miuutCt  heforowc  had  time 
t»  cckiigrutulate  each  other  on  tba  <dianae 
of  S4>uding  letters  home,  that  the  had 
hoisted  American  coAora  —  a  delicate 
compliment,  we  thought,  on  the  part  of 
our  friends,  the  Danes.  1  biilicve  our 
captain  was  about  to  return  it,  wheti,  to 
our  (surprtso,  she  hoisted  another  flag, 
the  veritable  one  wbieh  had  gone  out 
with  tbe  Advance,  bearing  the  name  of 
Blr*  Heury  Grinoell.  At  the  same  mo* 
ment  two  hosts  were  seen  rounding  tho 
poiuU  and  palling  tuwardrf  m.  Did 
they  CO u tain  our  Wt  friend sT  Ye^: 
the  sailors  had  fiettl<?d  that*  **  Tho.^e  are 
Yankeeg»  m ;  Wi  iJune^  ever  feathered 
their  oars  that  way,"  sdd  an  old  whaU^r 
to  me.  For  tXw^v  who  had  friends 
among  the  misslug  parly,  the  few  min- 
utes that  fi^d lowed  werp  of  bittpr  miiiety; 
for  the  men  m  the  boat^  were  Jong* 
bearded  and  weather- Itea ten ;  they  had 
strange,  wild  costumes;  there  was  no 
po5sil*iliiy  of  recognitioti.  Dr.  Kane, 
standing  upright  in  tho  hteru  of  the 
£r$t  boat,  with  his  spy-glafs  siun^ 
round  hh  Wisk,  was  tlie  lir^t  identi- 
fied ;  then  the  big  form  of  Mr.  Brooks; 
in  atiiitlier  moment  all  hands  of  tliem 
were  on  btiaril  of  tis*  It  was  curi- 
ou^i  to  watch  the  eflfects  of  the  ex* 
cilement  in  different  people,  th^  intensd 
quietude?  of  fu>me,  the  boisterous  d« light 
of  others :  how  one  man  would  become 
intensely  loqaaciou*,  another  would  do 
notliiiig  hat  laugh,  and  a  third  would 
oret3p  away  to  9oroe  out-of-the-way 
comir,  m  if  ho  were  afraid  of  tho  wing 
how  he  felt  How  hiiugry  they  all  were 
for  i4*"Wfi,  and  how  eti^rly  they  tone 
open  tho  home  letters— most  of  thrm, 
poor  fellow!^,  bad  pleasant  tidinga.  ttud 
all  wrrt'  prepared  to  make  ihe  best  of 
bad  oufH,  We  were  in  the  harbor,  witli 
a  iivtri  *ti  kayacks  daiieing  in  welonuio 
around  and  behind  u.^,  before  the  greet- 


ings were  half  ended,  for  tliey  repeated 
themBelves  over  and  over  again.  Oar 
old  friend,  Mr*  OMk,  waa  with  tlie 
new  comers?,  and  as  liappy  n^  the 
re.^t*  His  hoi^pitalltr*  whi-n  we  rencbed 
the  shoTe,  was  absolutely  bnundlesj; 
and  his  house  and  table  were  dways 
at  our  service.  AltogeUier,  I  never 
paE.^ed  three  more  delightful  days  than 
those  last  days  at  Lievf  iy,  Ball^  every 
uight;  feaita  and  jimkt'tuign  every  day; 
and,  pleasante^t  of  all,  thoiie  dear  bome- 
like  too* tables,  with  iliiuing  tea  urn  and 
clear,  white  lugar,  round  which  we  ^at, 
waiting  for  the  water  to  IkiII^  and  talk- 
ing- of  Ru£isia  and  the  Csar,  aad  the 
world  outside  the  Circle;  while  Mrs. 
Olrik  would  look  up  from  her  worsted 
work,  and  the  children  pressed  round 
me  to  see  the  hordes  and  dog?4  I  was 
drawing  for  thenir  It  whs  enough  to 
moke  one  forget  his  red  dannet  ehirt 
and  rough  Arctic  rigj  Melville  Bay  and 
the  pack  s**emed  fahh's.  The  Danish 
doctor,  too,  arrived  from  Fiskeruess,  ft 
Tcry  intelligent  gentleman,  and  we  t^k- 
ed  away  bravely  to  him  in  boid  Latins 
He  bi>ought  us  n  present  of  reindeer 
meat^ — a  new  dish  for  iome:  tif  u^,  tasting 
like  a  cross  between  Virginia  mtmntain 
mutton  and  our  Pennsylvania  red  deer. 

But  our  stay  in  Lievely  ended.  The 
propeller  got  up  steam,  and*  taking  our 
barque  and  the  Danish  brig  Mananne 
in  tow,  sleamed  out  of  the  harbcir*  All 
the  inhabitanU  of  the  town  were  on  the 
shore  to  seo  the  last  of  us.  Our  visit 
had  been  aa  memorable  an  incident  to 
them  as  to  ourselves.  Where  ten  dol- 
lars is  a  large  marriago  dower.  Jack's 
Ubendity  of  expenditure  seemed  abso- 
lutely royal.  There  were  tnoietc^ned 
eyes  among  them,  for  they  are  essen- 
tiiUJy  hind-beart*Hl ;  and  even  the  roar 
of  our  cannon,  in  answer  to  the  Danish 
salute,  tliough  it  resounded  splendidly 
among  the  hiii^,  was  iicarccly  heeded, 
as  they  stood  with  folded  arrnd  watching 
as  disappear  in  the  di&tance.  We  car- 
ried Mr.  Olrik  qititt^  out  to  i^a  before 
we  bade  him  good -by  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  next  morning  that  the  Mari- 
luine  cast  loose. 

We  reached  home  without  any  ind- 
deut  wortliy  of  note^  escept  that  th© 
Esquitnau^  doga  wo  luid  on  board  did 
notiiing  but  howl  during  the  whole 
voyage — an  amiable  peculiarity,  vtrhich 
still  characterizes  tliR  siogle  specimen  of 
which  1  am  at  present  Uie  happy  po«- 
scasor.  There  he  goes — I  hcfir  hitn  now. 
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IS  that  his  lientrioe  ?     Ah,  no. 
Nor  iiiiiif — *iis  Imt  tlio  pmnter's  own; 
I  only  i>ce  a  face  of  snow, 

WlufH'  spiritual  pritle  niono 
Prodoininutes.     A  scornful  tone 

i>oeins  ready  to  salute  mine  oar : 

Good  artist,  thou  hast  never  known 

'Sly  poet*:i  dream — it  id  not  here. 

lie,  in  his  Vi^fion,  called  Divine, 
Of  earthly  things  in  heavenly  light, 

Saw  the  fir:^t  radiant  angel  shine, 

Whose  wings  made  Eden  lo<ik  more  bright. 

He  to  the  fountain-head  and  height 
Of  pas-siou  went,  a  willing  thrall ; 

He  knew  love*s  weakne^?s  and  its  might- 
He  knew  that  lovo  was  lord  of  all. 


I  This  man  had  grown  in  camps  and  courts, 
;  And  much  had  learnt  in  learned  schools— 

h  Some  knowledge  gained  amid  his  sports, 
|i  Some  wisdom  he  had  found  in  fools : 

\^  Say,  muse !  before  my  fancy  cools, 
f  How  much  ho  knew — apart  from  books  T 

J  0,  more  than  Huonnrotti*s  tools 
'^  Could  carve  in  stone,  ho  read  in  looks ! 

I 

7.  And  he  felt  beauty  as  the  air 
r  Feels  the  vibration  of  a  blast 

,  lilown  from  a  trumpet — every  hair 
t  StiiTcd  in  the  man — like  one  aghast 

J  lie  stood,  whenever  beauty  post ; 
■;  He  felt  the  presonco  from  above ; 

*|  Love  made  him  tremble  to  the  last. 

And  beauty  always  woko  his  love. 

» 

,  No  love  in  these  forbidding  eyes, 

That  distant  shine  with  haughty  fire, 
No  beauty  in  that  scornful  guise 
That  kills  the  impulse  of  desire : 
■  AIhs  !  a  flame  without  a  fire  ! 

Cold,  almost  cruel  in  their  gaze 
Those  large  orbs  look — no  hjve  is  there— 

They  sec  their  God  without  amaze. 
And  on  heaven's  splendor  calmly  stare ! 

There  wns  an  artisan  whose  name 
Was  of  Perugia;  him  I  mean 

Whose  duteous  pupil  after  came 
To  sit  on  glory's  height  serene  : 

He  painted  once  a  Magdalene — 
A  mournful  thing,  ot  little  grace  :* 

But  to  my  thinking,  she  is  queen 
'  To  tliis,  for  all  her  handsome  foce ! 


*  A  pictnre  of  tho  BlflgdaloD,  by  Pcmgino,  in  the  Pitti  X^olaee,  not  lo  ftill  of  benljraga 
meiknew,  grief,  and  pity. 
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'IIKN  I  first  3im  the  table,  dingy 
iiwl  ilustyt  in  the  furthc!;st  tiartifr 
of  the  old  hfippc-r-fihup^tl  g  irroU  and  -let 
out  with  brokoiit  be-cr«str*d  old  piii  pit* 
vittU  find  floi^ket,  imd  a  ^h*»stli\  ilLttnui*- 
ttci]  iiM  quarts,  it  i4f'i:*iiiej  JLi^t  i^af^li  a 
pecmmniaic  little  old  talitr  o^  iiii^ht 
are  belange'd  tn  Frinr  Bacon.  Two 
■■pbin  fpatiit(*s  it  hrid,  j*ignificttDt  *>f  et>n- 
juratitn.^  aval  charsna — the  eirck  and 
trijMid  ;  tho  slab  bt*iii|»  round,  sitppnrlo*! 
bj  ti  twisted  little  pillar,  which,  auout  a 
fiKit  frmn  the  l^nUOin,  liprawk^d  out  intu 
three  crooked  log**,  tfmimatifi^  iu  three 
cloven  feet,  A  verjr  satai^ic;^  [looking 
htde  old  table,  indeed. 

In  order  to  convey  u  better  idea  of  it, 
mimo  iiecouiit  mfiy  as  well  bo  giren  of 
the  pi  [ice  it  canie  from.  A  very  old 
gnrret  of  a  very  old  house  in  on  old- 
fashjirned  quarter  of  one  of  the  oldi-ist 
towns  m  America*  This  garret  had 
l>eeii  closed  for  y^ara.  It  was  thought 
to  be  haunted;  a  nimor,  I  confess, 
which,  however  absurd  {in  my  opinion)^ 
I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  purchiismg, 
vt*ry  ve  h  c  m  e  II  tl  y  con  trad  ic  t ;  t^ i  n  ce,  no t 
tajpriibably*  it  tendod  to  j>lace  tho  prop- 
erty thp  more  conveniently  withiu  my 
metms. 

It  was,  therefore,  from  no  dread  of 
the  reputed  gt^bUn:*  atoftt  thot,  for  fivo 
years  aft4?r  first  taking  up  my  re.^idenoe 
in  the  house,  I  never  entered  the  garret. 
There  was  no  spe<?ial  inducement.  The 
ro<>f  was  well  slated,  and  thoroughly 
tight  The  compjiny  that  insured  the 
houije,  waived  all  visitation  of  Uie  garret; 
why,  then,  should  the  owner  ho  over* 
anxious  about  it  f^-pftrdcnlarly,  as  he 
bid  no  um  for  it,  the  liouje  having  miiple 
room  below.  Then  the  key  of  the  Btair- 
door  badbg  to  it  was  1*<L  The  lock 
was  a  huge,  old-fashioned  one.  To  open 
it,  o  smith  would  have  to  be  called ;  an 
ftnneoes^tiry  trouble,  I  th'nigrbt  Be- 
sides, though  I  had  tsiken  mm&  care  to 
keep  my  two  daughters  iu  ignoranee  of 
the  rumor  above-mentioned,  sttll,  they 
had,  by  some  mean^^  got  an  inkling  of 
it,  and  were  well  enough  plea^^ed  to  see 
the  entrance  to  tho  haunled  ground 
closifd.  It  might  have  remained  »o  for 
a  ftill  loiiger  time,  had  il  not  been  for 

7act*iientally  difieovermg,  in  a  comer 
ttuT  glDQ-like,  old,  terraced  garden,  a 


large  aad  curious  key,  very  old  and 
ruitty,  which  I,  at  once,  concluded  must 
belong  to  the  garret-door — a  supp*>i^itioii 
wliich,  upon  trial,  prt>ved  collect  Now, 
the  possession  of  a  key  to  anything,  at 
once  provokes  a  desire  to  unlock  aiid 
explore ;  and  this,  toO|  from  a  mere  in- 
stinct of  grat ideation,  im^spective  of 
any  particular  benefit  to  accrue. 

Behold  me,  then,  turning  the  rusty 
old  key,  and  going  up,  aLone,  into  the 
haunted  garret. 

It  embraced  the  en  tiro  area  of  the 
mansion.  Ita  ccilin;]^  was  formed  by 
the  roof,  showing  the  rafter^;  and  boards 
on  which  the  dat«?3  were  laid.  Thd 
roof  shedding  the  water  four  way.s  from 
a  high  point  in  tit e  centre,  the  space  be- 
neath was  much  like  that  of  a  gt.'iieral*i 
marquee — only  midway  broken  by  a 
labyrinth  of  timbers,  for  braces,  frt^m 
which  waved  innamcrable  cobwebs^  tliaU 
of  a  summer's  noon,  shone  like  Bagdad 
tissues  and  gauzes.  On  every  hand, 
somts  strange  insect  wai?  geen,  flying, 
or  running,  or  creep bg,  on  rafter  and 
floor. 

Under  tho  ajwi  of  the  roof  was  a 
rude,  narrow,  decrepit  ^tep -ladder,  some- 
thing like  a  Gothic  pulpit- stairway,  lead- 
ing to  a  pu]pit4ike  platform,  from  which 
a  still  narrower  I  udder— a  »ort  of  Jacob's 
ladder— led  some  ways  higher  lo  the 
lofty  scuttle.  The  slide  of  this  scuttle 
was  about  two  feet  square,  all  in  one 
piece,  furnishing  a  massive  frame  for  a 
single  small  pane  of  glass,  inserted  into 
it  like  a  bafi's-eye.  The  Ught  of  the 
garret  came  from  this  sole  source,  flitra- 
ted  through  a  dense  curtain  of  cob- 
webs* Indeed,  the  whole  stairs,  and 
platftirm,  and  ladder,  were  festooned, 
and  carpeted,  and  canopied  witli  cob- 
webs; wiiich.  in  funereal  accumulations, 
hung,  too,  fri^m  the  groined,  murky 
celling,  like  tlio  Carohna  moas  in  toe 
cypress  foresL  In  the^e  cobwebs, 
swung,  as  in  aerial  catacombs,  myriad* 
of  all  tribes  of  mummied  insects. 

CUmbing  tho  stairs  to  the  platform, 
imd  pausing  there,  to  recover  my  breath, 
n  cnrioias  scene  was  presented.  Tliu 
Bun  was  about  half-way  up.  Piercing 
the  little  sky-light,  it'slopiagly  bored 
a  rainbowed  tunn^?!  clear  acrmas  tbo 
darkness  of  the  g^arriiL      Heret  mil- 
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Ituns  of  butterfly  moles  weuf©  b  warm  hi  j^, 
Aj^junst  the  sky-light  Itself,  with  a  cyin- 
Iml-likD  buzzing,  thousfinds  of  insecta 
clustered  in  a  golden  mob* 

Wl^hin^  to  sbed  a  clearer  light 
through  the  plftcon,  I  sought  Ui  with- 
(IraiT  the  scuttk-&Hdo.  But  no  aigrt  of 
Iritch  or  hiisp  was  visible.  Only  after 
long  peering,  did  I  dij*(?o?er  u  little  pad* 
loek,  imbedded*  likfl  an  oyster  at  tbt> 
bottom  of  the  sea,  amid  matti'd  musses 
of  weedy  webs,  cbrysalidois,  and  iiifiec- 

,  tivortJiH  egg*-  BruJ^biug  these  away,  I 
found  it  locted.  With  a  crooked  nail, 
I  trifnl  to  pick  the  look,  when  sot^res  of 
smnll  anta  and  flies,  half -torpidt  i^rawled 
forth  fvoui  the  key -hole**  and,  feeling  the 
warmth  of  tho  sun  m  the  p tine,  brgivn 
frisking  around  ine»  Otliers  appejired. 
Presently,  I  was  overrun  by  thorn.  As 
if  iu censed  at  this  invasion  of  their  rp* 
treat,  countless  bandi*  darted  up  from 
below,  boating  about  my  head,  like  bor- 
neti!.  At  last,  with  a  suddi'ti  jt*rk»  I 
burst  open  the  scuttle.  And  ah  1  what 
a  change.  As  from  the  gloom  of  the 
gi^ve  and  the  companionsbii>  of  worms, 
man  shall  at  la^t  ruptumu.Hly  tho  into 
the  lt\  ing  greenncs^s  and  glory  iminorLid, 
%iu  frimi  my  cobwebbflii  old  garret,  I 
thrust  forth  my  head  into  th^  balmy 
air,  and  found  myself  hulled  by  the 
verdant  trips  of  great  trees,  growing 
in  tlie  little  garden  belovv — trees*  whose 
leaven  soared  high  above  my  trjpmost 
ilate. 

Kefi'osbed  by  this  outlook,  I  turned 
luwuid  to  behold  the  garret^  now  un- 
wontedly  lU  up.  Such  humped  masses 
of  obsolete  furniture.  An  old  cscritoir, 
from  whose  pigeon-holes  sprmig  mice, 
and  from  whone  secret  drawers  cumn 
Aubterrauean  Ejqueaking^t.  aH  from  chip- 
muncka*  holes  iu  the  Woods ;  and  broken- 
down  old  chairs,  with  strange  carvingSj 
whlcii  neeraed  fit  to  seat  a  conclave  of 
conjurors.  And  a  ruisty,  iron-bound 
cbosti  lidlessi  and  packed  full  of  mil- 
dewed old  documents  ;  one  of  which, 
with  a  faded  red  ink- blot  at  tlie  end, 
looked  as  if  it  mi^bt  have  been  tho 
original  bond  that  Doctor  Fanst  gave 
to  Mephiatopheles,  And,  fic^EiUy,  iu  the 
ienst  lighted  comer  4)f  all*  Avhcre  was  n 
prtifuse  litter  of  Indescribable  old  rub* 

>  blsh^^among  which  wjlb  a  broken  tele- 
HCopi?,  and  a  celestial  globe  staved  in — 
st^^iid  the  little  old  l4ible,  one  hoofed  foot, 
like  that  of  the  Evil  Oiic,  dimly  revealed 
tlirouffb  tho  cobwebs.  What  a  thick 
dust,  ualf  pml^t  had  M.'ttled  upon  the 


old  vials  and  flnsks;   liow  their 
liquid   contents  had   caked,    and 
strmigely  looked  the  mouldy  old 
in  the  middle — Cotton  Mather's 
nolia,*' 

Table  and  book  I  removed  below»  i 
had  the  dislocations  of  the  one  and  UU 
tatters  of  the  other  repaired-  I  res^ilve^ 
to  surround  this  sad  little  bermit  of  i 
titble,  so  long  bnnisbed  from  ^toim 
neighborhood,  with  all  the  kindlj  lufliij 
ences  of  warm  urns,  warm  firt*s,  una 
warm  hearta ;  little  dreaming  wimt  al 
thi^  warm  nursing  would  hat«U*  J 

I  was  pleased  by  the  dLscoveiy,  tlul 
the  table  was  not  of  the  ordinary  mm 
hogany,  but  of  apple-tree  wood*  wliiGi 
age  bad  darkened  nearly  to  waJuai 
It  struck  nio  as  being  quite  ai^  ap| 
propriate  piece  of  furniture  fr»r  ool 
cediu'-parlor — so  called,  from  its  btti 
ing,  after  the  old  fashion,  wainscitel 
with  tliat  wood.  Tho  table's  roaoj 
slab,  or  orh,  was  so  contrived  us  to  b^ 
readily  cbunged  from  a  horizontal  to  i 
perpendicular  position ;  so  that,  wb*^ 
not  iu  use,  it  could  be  snugly  placed  i| 
a  comer.  For  myself,  wife,  and  twi 
daughters,  I  tliought  it  would  rnako  i 
nice  little  breakfast  and  tea-t^ihle,  | 
^vtts  just  the  thing  for  a  whist  table,  i^ 
And  I  also  pleased  myself  with  tbe  ideij 
that  it  would  make  &  fiimuus  ro.'idiQil 
table.  " 

In  these  fancies,  my  wif«,  for  one,  tod 
little  interest.  8 he  disrelished  the  ida 
of  so  unfashionable  mid  indigent- look 
ing  a  stranger  ns  the  table  lutrudii^ 
into  tbe  polished  soeiety  of  more  ptm 
perou s  f u mi tu re.  B ut  w hen,  aft^r  seel 
ing  Its  fortune  ivt  the  cabin et-EDfikor'i 
the  table  came  home,  varnished  orti 
bright  as  a  guinea,  no  one  exceeded  in 
wife  in  a  graetous  voceptjou  of  it, 
wtis  advanced  to  anlionorabla  posltiti 
iu  the  cedar^parlor. 

But,  as  for  my  daughter  Julia,  a| 
never  got  over  her  strange  emoiioiis  u| 
on  first  accidentfdly  encountering  th 
table.  Unfortunately,  it  wjia  just  iis 
was  m  the  act  of  bringing  it  down  frcit 
the  gnrret.  Hobling  it  by  tbe  slab, 
Tvas  carrying  it  before  me,  on^-  --  i-  -^ 
bed  boo  f  thr  u.^  t  o  u  t,  w  hie  h  we  I  t 

ut  a  turn  of  th  e  stair s*  suddenh  ;  ,  . . .  j 
my  girli  as  ihe  was  ascending ;  wbt^rv 
upon,  turning,  and  seeing  tlm  bv? u^:  ■  r»>3 
ture — for  1  wa'^  quite  hid  j 

fihitdd — seeing  nothing,  iti  ■ :   m, 

apparition  of  the  Evil  l>ii*'»  lotjt 
seemed,  she  cried  gut,  and  tb««i^ 
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knowing  what  might  have  foUow&d,  had 
I  not  immodmt^ly  spoken. 

Fmm  tlie  impression  thus  produced, 
my  poor  girl,  of  a  rery  ner?ous  tom- 
perament  was  l*jTig  recovering,  Supei^ 
etitiiHi.^ly  grieved  at  mj  violating  the 
forbidden  golitude  above,  she  associated 
in  hpr  mind  the  cloven -footed  tabJo  with 
the  reputed  goblins  tliere,  Sho  be&ou^bt 
me  t<^  give  up  the  idea  of  domes tieatJng 
the  table.  Nor  did  her  sister  fail  to  add 
her  entreaties.  Between  my  girls  there 
was  a  constitutional  gjmpathy.  Bat  my 
matter-of-fact  wife  had  now  declared  in 
the  table's  favor.  She  was  not  wanting 
in  firmne^a  and  energy.  To  her,  the 
prejudice*  of  Julia  and  Anna  were  aim- 
ply  ridiculous.  It  was  her  maternal 
duty,  she  thought^  to  drive  snch  weak^ 
nesa  awaj.  By  degrees,  the  girls,  at 
breakfast  and  tea,  were  induc*3  to  ait 
down  with  us  at  the  table.  Continual 
proximity  was  not  without  effect.  By 
and  by^  they  would  sit  pretty  tranquilly » 
though  Julia,  as  much  t^  possible,  avoid- 
ed glancing  at  the  hoofed  feet,  and, 
when  at  tKis  I  smiled^  she  would  look  at 
me  seriously ^as  much  as  to  say,  Ah, 
papa,  you,  t':>o,  may  yet  do  the  same. 
She  prophecicd  that,  in  eonnectiou  with 
the  table,  sometliing'  itnmge  would  yet 
happen.  But  I  would  only  smile  the 
moro,  while  my  mfe  indignantly  chided. 

Meantime,  I  took  particular  satisfac- 
ttoa  in  my  table,  as  a  niglit  reading* 
table.  At  a  ladies*  fair,  I  boaght  me 
a  beautifully  worked  reading- cushion, 
uid,  with  elbow  leaning  tliereon,  and 
hand  shading  my  eyes  from  the  light, 
spent  many  a  long  hour — nobody  by, 
but  the  queer  old  book  I  had  brought 
down  from  the  garret. 

All  wi3ut  well,  till  the  incident  now 
about  to  be  given— an  incident,  be  it 
remembered,  which,  Kkc  every  other  in 
this  narration,  happened  long  before  the 
time  of  the  »■  Foi  girls." 

It  was  late  ou  a  Saturday  night  in 
Deeember,  Ta  the  little  old  cedar- 
parlor,  before  the  little  old  apple-tree 
table,  I  was  sitting  up,  as  usnah  alone, 
I  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  g»*t 
up  and  go  to  bed ;  but  I  could  not.  I 
was,  in  fact,  under  a  sort  of  faseiuatiou. 
Somehow^  too,  certain  reasonable  opin- 
ions af  mine  seemed  not  io  reasonable 
as  before,  I  felt  nervous.  The  truth  was* 
that  though,  iu  my  previous  night-read - 
iugSt  C^itton  Mather  had  but  amused  uie, 
upon  this  particular  night  he  terrified 
me.    A  thouitand  times  I  had  kughed 


at  such  stories.  Old  wives*  fables*  I 
thought,  however  entertaining.  But  now, 
bow  different.  They  began  to  put  on  the 
aspect  of  reality.  Now,  for  the  first, 
time  it  t^truck  me  that  this  was  no  ro* 
m antic  Mrs,  Eadeltffe,  who  had  written 
the  **^  Magnolia ;"  bat  a  practteal,  hard- 
working, earnest,  upright  man,  a  learned 
doctor,  too,  as  well  as  a  good  Christiao 
and  orthodox  clergyman.  What  possi- 
ble motive  could  such  a  man  have  to 
deceive  T  His  style  had  all  the  plain- 
ness and  iin poetic  boldness  of  truth.  In 
the  most  straightforward  way,  he  laid 
before  me  detailed  accounts  of  New 
England  witchcraft,  each  important  item 
corroborated  by  rei«ppctable  townsfolk, 
and,  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  surprising, 
he  himself  had  been  eye-witness.  Cot- 
ton Mather  testiiied  whereof  he  had 
seen  But,  is  it  possible  ?  I  asked  mj- 
self.  Then  I  remembered  that  Dr.  John* 
son,  the  matter-of-fact  compiler  of  a 
dictionary  J  had  been  a  believer  in  ghosts, 
besides  many  other  sound,  worthy  men. 
Yielding  to  the  ^cination,  I  read  deep- 
er end  deeper  into  the  night.  At  last, 
I  found  myself  starting  at  the  least 
chance  sound,  and  yet  wishing  that  it 
were  not  so  very  still, 

A  tumbler  of  warm  punch  stood  by 
my  sidot  with  which  beverage,  in  a 
moderate  way,  I  was  accufitomed  to 
treat  myself  every  Saturday  night;  a 
habit,  however,  against  which  my  good 
wife  had  long  remonstrated ;  predicting 
that,  unless  I  gave  it  up,  I  would  yet 
die  a  miserable  sot.  Indeed,  I  may 
here  mention  that,  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ings following  my  Saturday  nights,  I 
bad  to  be  exceeding!/  eautious  how  1 
gave  way  to  the  slightest  impatieac« 
at  any  accidental  annoyance;  because 
such  impatience  was  sure  to  be  quoted 
against  me  us  evidence  of  the  melan- 
choly consequences  of  over- night  indul- 
gence. As  for  mj  wife,  she,  never 
dipping  punch,  could  yield  to  anj  littte 
paiising  peevishness  as  much  tis  she 
pleased. 

But,  upon  the  night  in  quest  ion «  J 
found  myself  wishing  tliat^  m stead  of 
my  usual  mild  mixture,  I  had  concocted 
gome  potent  draught.  I  felt  the  need 
of  stimulus.  1  wanted  something  td 
hearten  mo  against  Cotton  Mather — 
doleftd,  ghostly,  ghastly  Cotton  Mather. 
I  grew  more  and  mort}  nervous.  Ko- 
thing  but ^wcination  kept  me  from  fleeing 
the  room.  The  candks  burnt  low,  with 
long  snuffs,  and  huge  windbg-sheet& 
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Bu6  I  durst  not  raise  the  snuffers  to 
diem.  It  would  mtikp  t*>o  much  iioiso* 
And  jet,  proybusly,  I  had  been  wi^sli- 
ing  for  niUHO.  \  read  on  and  on.  My 
bair  began  to  havo  a  sensation.  My 
eyes  felt  strained ;  they  pained  me,  I 
was  consdoua  of  it  I  knew  I  was  in- 
juring  them.  I  knew  I  should  rue  tins 
abuBo  of  thorn  nest  day ;  but  1  read  on 
and  on.  I  &3uld  not  help  it  The 
•kiony  hand  wa»  on  me. 

AU  at  once Hark  I 

My  hair  felt  like  growiiig  gittss, 
A  faint  sort  of  inward  rapping  or 
rasping — a  strniigOi  inexplieable  sound, 
mixed  with  a  slight  kind  of  wood- peck- 
ing or  ticking. 
Tick  i  Tick  f 

Yes»  it  wtts  a  i'aint  sort  of  ticyng. 
I  looked  up  at  my  groat  ytrasSourg 
dock  in  one  corner.     It  was  not  that^. 
The  cluck  had  etupped. 
Tick!  Tick! 
Was  it  my  watch  ? 
According  to  her  usual  practice  at 
night,  my  wifo  had,  upon  retiring,  car- 
ried my 'watch  off  to  our  chamber  to 
hong  it  up  no  itis  niuL 

I  Ustened  with  all  my  caris< 
Tick!  Tick! 

Was  it  a  death-tick  in  the  wainsccitT 
"With  a  tremulous  step   I   went  all 
round  the  rtwm,  hohling  tny  ear  to  tho 
wainscot. 

No ;  it  came  not  from  the  woinsoot* 
Tick!  Tick! 

I  ftliwik  myself.     I  was  ashamed  of 
my  fright. 
Tick!  Tick] 

It  grew  in  precision  and  au^bleness, 
I  retreated  from  the  wainscot.  It 
licemed  advaucLog  to  meet  me, 

I  looked  round  and  round,  but  naw 
lioihing,  only  one  cloven  foot  of  tho 
little  apple-tree  table* 

Ble^^  me,  eoid  I  tt^  myself,  with  a 
fluddeo  revulE^ion^  it  must  bo  very  late; 
ain't  that  my  wife  calling  me  ?  Yes, 
jefl;  1  mnsi  to  bed.  I  suppose  all  is 
looked  up.  No  need  to  go  the  roimds. 
The  foiicination  had  deported,  though 
tho  fyar  had  increased.  With  trambhng 
hands,  putting  Cotton  Mather  out  ol 
»ight,  I  «oon  tViund  myself,  condle-Btiek 
in  baud,  in  my  chomljer,  with  a  peculiar 
rearward  feeling,  such  as  somo  truant 
doe  may  feel,  Jn  my  eagemesfl  to  get 
well  into  tho  chamber,  I  stumbled 
against  a  chair* 

**Do  tr^  and  mnko  less  noi§ie>  my 
d^flT,"  said  my  wife   from    thu    bea* 


*'You  have  beea  taking  too  much  of 
that  punch,  I  fear.  That  ?ad  habit 
grows  on  you*  Ah,  that  I  shnuld  ever 
see  you  thus  staggering  at  niglit  iuto 
your  chamber/' 

*'  Wife,  wife,*'  hoarsely  whispf^red  I, 
"there  is — is  something  tick— ticking 
in  tho  cedar- parlor.^' 

**  Po<>r  old  man— quite  out  of  his 
mind — ^I  know  it  would  be  so.  Come 
to  bed  ;  come  and  sleep  it  off/' 

*»Wife,  wife!^' 

**Do,   do   come  to  bed,     I    forgira 
you*     I  wnn^t  reraiud  you  of  it  to-mor- 
row.   But  you  must  give  u^  thp  punch-, 
drinking,  my  dear.     It  quite  gels 
better  of  you/* 

"  Don*t  exasperate  me/*  I  cried  nofr, 
trulj  beside  myself;  **  1  will  quit  th© 
hnuse  V 

"'  Not  no !  not  in  that  state.  Camo  to 
bed,  my  dear,  I  won^t  say  aaothtr 
word," 

The  next  morning,  upon  waking,  m;^ 
wife  said  nothing  about  tlie  post  nigUt'j 
aff(dr,  and,  feelhig  no  little  embi 
meat  myself,  especially  at  having 
thrown  into  such  a  panic,  I  also  wsi 
silent.  Cojisequently,  niy  wife  must 
still  have  aseiibed  my  singular  condual 
to  a  mind  di^^ordered,  not  by  ghost% 
but  by  i>unch.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
lay  in  bed  watching  the  sun  in  the 
puneg,  I  began  to  think  thut  much  e&id- 
night  reading  of  Cottun  Mather  was  not 
good  for  man;  that  it  had  a  morbid 
influenco  upon  the  nerves*  and  g&ve 
rise  to  hallucinations.  I  resolved  to 
put  Cotton  Mather  permanently  aside. 
That  done,  I  had  no  fear  of  any  return 
of  the  ticking*  Indeed,  I  began  to 
think  that  what  seemed  tho  ticking  in 
the  room,  was  nothing  but  &  sort  of 
hutzm^  in  my  ear. 

As  u  her  wont»  my  wife  havings  pws* 
ceded  me  in  risingt  1  made  a  deUbarBi© 
and  agreeable  toilet.  Aware  that  most 
disorders  of  the  mind  hove  their  origin 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  I  made  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  ffesh- brush,  and  bntnad 
my  head  with  New  England  rum,  m, 
gpecilio  once  recommended  to  mo  us 
good  lor  buzzing  m  tjje  ear*  WmpL 
in  my  dressing  gown,  with  cravat  niee 
odjustedi  and  hnger- nails  neittly  %n\ 
med,  I  complacently  descended  to 
little  cedar* parlor  to  breakfoBt, 

What  was  my  amazement  to  find 
wife  on  herkneea^  rummaging  al)Oiit 
carpet  nigh  tho  little  appk^-tree  tubK 
on  which  the  moniing  meal  wfis  \mdm 
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while  tnj  danghtc^rs,  JuHfi  aiid  Anna, 
were  ryumng  aboul  tlie  lipftrtmciil  dis- 

"Ob,  pupa,  papal'*  cried  Julia^  hur* 
Tying  up  Ifl  me*  ••  I  kn*?w  it  would  bo 
BO,     The  tnUe,  ihe  ful)I©  !'* 

**  Spirits !  spirit*  !**  criod  Anna, 
fftaudiog  for  away  from  \U  with  pointy 
finger. 

**  Sll^nee  !**  cried  my  wife,  **  How 
can  I  hear  \U  if  you  make  s^uch  a  nulste  ? 
Be  still.  Come  here^  husband;  was 
this  the  ticking  you  spoke  off  Why 
tlon't  you  move  I  W&&  this  it  ?  Here* 
kneel  dawu  aud  Hsten  to  iL  Tick, 
tick,  tick  ! — dou't  you  hear  it  nowl" 

"I  do,  I  do,"  cried  I,  whtlo  my 
daughters  bcsougljt  ua  both  to  come 
away  from  the  spot 

Tick,  tick,  tick  ! 

Right  from  under  the  snowy  cloth, 
and  the  cheerful  urn,  tmd  the  smoking 
milk-toa<;l^  the  tiDuceouDtiLble  tiokiiig 
wits  h^^ard, 

**  Ain't  there  a  fire  in  the  neit  room, 
Julia,'*  ^id  I,  "let  u;*  hrcakfaist  there, 
my  dear,"  turuing  to  my  wife — "  let  us 
gm — leave  the  table^tell  Biddy  to  re- 
move the  thingSt 

And  mi  saying  I  was  moving  towards 
tho  door  in  high  &p If  possession,  when 
my  wife  interrupted  ine- 

"  Befurio  I  quit  tiiis  room,  I  will  see 
into  this  ticking,"  ehe  snid  with  energy  ; 
**Xt  h  isotnething  that  cmi  be  found 
out,  depend  upon  it  I  don*t  believe  in 
spirits,  especiidly  at  breakfast-tifne, 
Blildy  !  Bitldyl  Here,  carry  these  things 
back  tn  the  kitchen,**  handing  the  nm* 
Tht^n,  sweeping  off  the  doth,  the  little 
table  lay  bare  to  the  eye* 

"It'ii  the  table,  the  tabUs!"  <^ed 
Jnlla, 

**  Nonsense,**  said  my  wife,  **  Who 
ever  faeiird  of  a  tick  in  ;^  table  ?  It*3  on 
the  fliNir,  Biddy  l  Julis !  Anna !  moye 
everj^thiQg  out  of  the  room — table  and 
alL     Where  are  the  tack -hammers  ?" 

"Heavens,  mamma — you  are  not  go- 
*iag  to  take  up  the  carpet  T*  screamed 
Jilila. 

"[lore's  the  hammers,  marin^"  said 
Biddy,  advancing  tremblingly. 

**  Hand  them  tn  mc,  then,*'  cried  my 
wife  •  foe  poor  Biddy  WIl£^  at  long  gun- 
di^timce,  holding  them  out  oa  if  her 
miBttifsa  hsil  the  plague. 

"Now,  hnsband,  do  you  take  up  that 
side  of  the  carpet,  nud  I  will  this," 
Down  on  her  knees  she  then  di-opped* 
while  1  followed  suLt, 


The  carpet  being  removed,  and  ths 
ear  applied  to  the  naked  floor,  not  th« 
elightegt  ticking  could  be  heard. 

**The  table— after  alU  it  is  the  ta^ 
blc,"  cried  ray  wife,  *'  Biddy*  bring  it 
back," 

**  Ob  no,  marm,  not  I,  please,  manit,'* 
sobbed  Biddy. 

"  Foolish  creature !  —Husband,  do 
you  brine  IL** 

**  My  oeir,**  Bold  I,  *'  we  have  plenty 
of  other  tables;  why  be  so  particular  t" 

*•  Where  is  that  table  ?"  cried  my 
wife,  cc^nlemptuously,  regardless  of  my 
gentle  remonstrance. 

"In  the  wood'house,  mann.  I  put 
it  away  lis  far  a«  ever  1  could,  maim,^ 
sobbed  Biddy. 

"  Shall  1  go  to  the  wood*house  for  it, 
or  will  you  ?**  i=ajd  my  wife,  addressing 
me  in  a  frightful,  business* like  manner. 

Immediately  I. darted  out  of  the  door, 
and  found  the  little  apple-tree  table,  up- 
side dowoi  in  one  of  my  chip* bins,  I 
hurriedly  n»tnrned  with  it,  and  once 
more  my  wife  examined  it  attentively. 
Tick,  tick,  tick !  Yes,  it  wait  the  table. 

**  Please,  marm,*'  said  Biddy,  now 
entering  the  room,  with  hat  and  sbawl 
— *'  please,  tnann,  will  yon  pay  me  my 
wages  V 

**  Take  your  hat  and  shawl  off  dl- 
rctly,"  said  my  wife;  **fiet  this  table 
tigain,'' 

"Set  itt"  roared  I,  in  a  passion,  "set 
it  or  PU  go  for  the  police/' 

**  Heavens  !  heavens  !"  cried  my 
daughters,  in  one  breath.  *•  What  will 
become  of  us ! — Spirits  I  Spirit*  !" 

"  Will  you  set  the  table  V*  cried  I, 
advancing  upon  Biddy. 

**  I  will,  I  ?ril! — yes,  marm — yes,  ma»- 
ter—I  will,  I  will.  Spirits  t'-Holy  Var- 
gin**' 

"Now,  husband,'*  said  my  wife,  **I 
urn  Donvinced  that,  whatever  it  is  that 
cftuse^  this  ticking,  neither  the  ticking 
nor  the  table  can  hurt  us;  for  we  are 
all  good  Christiafis,  I  hope,  I  am  de- 
termined to  find  out  the  eau^e  of  it,  too, 
winch  time  and  patien^^e  will  bring  to 
light.  I  shall  breakfast  on  no  oth«r 
table  but  this,  so  long  as  we  live  in  thia 
house.  So,  sit  down,  now  that  aU 
things  are  ready  again,  and  let  us 
quietly  breakfast  My  dears,**  turning 
to  Julia  and  Anna,  *^  go  to  your  room, 
and  return  composed^  Let  me  have  no 
more  of  this  childishness/* 

Upon  occasion  my  wife  was  mlstresa 
in  ber  hou^. 
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During  tho  nieal^  in  vmn  wufi  crmver- 
tuttion  stariod  again  and  &ga.hi  •  in  vain 
my  wife  said  soinetiiing^  brisk  to  infuse 
into  others  aii  animation  akin  to  her 
own,  Julia  and  Anna,  with  heads 
bowed  over  their  tea-cups,  wer©  still 
listening  for  the  tick.  I  confessi  too, 
that  their  eianip!©  was  CAtcldng.  But, 
for  the  timc^,  no  thine  waa  heard.  Either 
iba  ticking  had  died  quite  away^  <^^ 
else,  slight  us  it  was,  the  increiisin^ 
uproar  iff  tho  street,  with  the  general 
bum  of  day,  so  contraBt<3d  with  tlie  re- 
pose of  night  and  early  morning,  smother* 
od  the  ftoand*  At  the  lurking  inquie- 
tude of  her  companions,  my  wifo  was 
indignant ;  the  more  so,  as  she  seonaGd 
to  glory  in  her  ow^n  excmptiou  from 
p&mc.  When  hreakfast  was  cleared 
ftway  she  took  my  watch,  and,  placing 
it  on  the  table,  addressed  the  supposed 
iiptnta  in  it,  with  a  joeimely  defiant  air  r 
**  There,  tick  away,  let  ua  see  who  eati 
lick  loudest !" 

All  that  day»  wMle  abroad,  I  thought 
of  the  mysterious  table.  Could  Cotton 
Mather  speak  true  !  Were  there  spir- 
its] And  would  spirita  haunt  a  toa- 
tablo  T  Would  the  Evil  One  dare  ^how 
bis  cloven  foot  in  the  bosom  of  an  inno- 
oont  family  ?  I  shuddered  when  I 
thought  that  I  myself,  against  the  solemn 
warnings  of  my  daughters^  had  willfiilly 
introduced  tho  cloverr  foot  there.  Yea, 
three  cloven  feet.  But,  towards  noon, 
this  sort  of  feeling  began  to  wear  oC 
The  continual  mbhing  against  so  raany 
practical  people  in  the  street,  brushed 
Buch  chimeras  away  from  me,  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  not  aequitted  tny- 
aelf  verj  intrepiiily  either  on  the  pre- 
Tioua  mght  or  in  the  morning,  I  rn- 
MolTed  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  my 
wife* 

To  ovince  my  hardihood  the  mote 
signally,  when  ten  waa  diimiasod,  and 
tho  three  rubbers  of  whUt  had  been 
played,  and  no  ticking  had  been  beard 
— »whieh  the  more  encouraged  me^I 
took  my  pipe,  and,  saying  that  bed -time 
had  arrived  for  tho  rest,  drew  my  c!ia»r 
towards  tho  fire,  and,  romoving  my 
slippers,  placed  my  feet  on  the  fender, 
looking  as  calm  and  composed  as  old 
Domooritus  in  the  tombs  of  Abdera, 
when  one  midm'ght  the  misehievous 
Kttte  boy^  of  the  town  tried  to  frighten 
that  sturdy  philosopher  with  spurious 
ghosts. 

And  I  thought  to  myself,  that  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  had  set  a  good 


example  to  alt  times  in  his  conduct 
that  occasiiou.     For,  when  at  the  dci 
hour,  intent  t>n  hb  studies,  he  heard  tb»' 
strange  sounds,  ho  did  not  so  muoh  m 
move   his  eyes    from    his   pag«^    onlj 
simply   said ;  *'  Boya»   little    £>y5, 
home.     This  is  no  place  for  you,     Y 
will  catch  cold  here,"     The  philoAoph 
of  wtiich  words  lies  here;  that  thf 
imply  the  foregjone  conclusion,  that  an 
possible  investigation  of  any  posgibl 
spiritual  phenomena  was  absurd  ;    thai 
upon  tlve  firs  I  face  of  such  things,  th« 
mind  of  a  sane  man  instiuetivtdy  affirmer 
them   a  humbug,   unworthy  the    letas 
attention;  more  especially  if  iiuch  ph 
nomeuu  appear  in  tombs,  since  lom' 
are  pecutiarly  the  place  of  ftilence,  lift 
lessnesjs,  and  Kulltudo  ;  for  which  causia, 
by  tl:ie  way,  the  old  man,  as  uptm  th 
occasion  iri  question i  made  the  iombii  of 
Abdera  his  plnco  of  study- 
Presently  I  was  alone,  and  nil  wa« 
hushed*     1  laid  duwn  my  pip^,  not  feel 
ing  exactly  tranquil  em > ugh  now  th 
roughly  to  enjoy  it.     Taking  up  ona  ol 
the  newspapers,  I  began,  in  a  nervou; 
hurried  sort  of  way,  to  read  by  the  ligl 
of  a  candle   placed  on  a  small  stimi 
drawn   close   to   the  fire*     As  for  th 
apple-tree  table,  having  lately  couclndoi 
that  it  was  rather  too  low  for  a  trading' 
table,  1  thought  best  not  to  use  it  as 
such  that  night.     But  it  stood  not  Tory 
disteint  in  the  middle  of  tho  room. 

Try  as  I  would,  1  could  not  suooe<?d 
much  at  reading.     Somehow  1  seein^i 
all  ear  and  no  eye ;   a  condition  of  i 
tense  auricuhir  sns;pense.     But  ere  long' 
it  was  broken. 

Tick!  tick  J  tick  I 

Though  it  was  not  the  first  time  I  bad 
heard  that  sound;  nay,  though  I  _ 
made  it  my  particular  business  on  tbi 
occasion  to  wait  for  that  sound,  taov^L 
theless,  when  it  camet  it  seemed  uncx- 
pectcd,  as  if  a  cannon  had  booi 
through  the  window. 

Tick!  tick!  tick! 

I  set  stock  still  for  a  time,  thorf>ughI 
to  master,  if  possihlet  my  first  disco 
posure.     Then  rising,  1  looked  prett 
steadily   at  tho   table;  went   up    fc>  ii 
pretty  steadily ;  took  hold  of  it  pr*'tt 
steadily;  hut  let  it  go  pretty  quickly 
then    paced  up  and    down,   H^toppiuj 
every  moment  or  two,  with  car  prickof 
to  liiiten.     Heautlme,   witliin   me,    th© 
coute!»t  between  panic  and   philosopby 
remained  not  whcdly  decided. 

Tick !  tick  !  liok  I 
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With  nppaUin^  diistinetiicsa  the  tick- 
^tg  now  rii^e  on  the  Di^ht. 

My  pulae  flatt**red — my  heart  beat 
Li  hnrdlj  know  what  might  not  have  foU 
[^liitred,  had  not  Demociitus  ju^t  then 
&me  to  the  r&icne.  Far  shame,  said  I 
\  myself,  what  is  tho  use  fjf  so  iine  an 
aple  of  philosophy ,  if  it  cannot  be 
bllowedl  Straightway  I  resolyod  to 
f  iniitato  it^  even  to  the  old  soge'i  oceu- 
[  patio  n  and  nttitude- 

Resnmiog  taf  chair  and  paper,  with 

ock  presented  to  the  t^ble^  I  remained 

bus  lor  a  tinie,  as  if  buried  in.  study ; 

Lwhen,   th^  tiekbg  litaB    continuing,   I 

r^^drawled  out,  in  as  indiflfert'nt  onj  dryly 

jiicose  a  way  as  I  oould ;  "  Come,  come, 

Tiekt  my  boy,  fun  enough  for  to-night." 

Tick!  tick!  tick! 

There  seemed  a  sort  of  jeering  defi- 
luico  in  the  deking  sotr.  It  geemed  to 
exult  over  the  poor  affected  part  I  wa^ 
playing.  Bnt  much  as  the  taunt  atong 
me,  it  only  stung  me  into  peraastence. 
I  rs#i]rlved  not  to  abate  one  whit  in  my 
mode  of  address^ 

'*  Come,  come,  you  make  more  imd 
more  noise,  Tick,  my  btiy ;  t'>o  much  of 
a  joke— time  to  have  done.'^ 

No  sooner  said  than  the  ticking 
66a9«d.  Never  was  responsive  cibedi- 
eaoB  moro  exacts  For  the  life  of  me<,  I 
QoM  not  help  taming  round  upon  the 
table,  as  one  would  upon  aome  reason- 

ttblo  betngt  when could  I  believe  my 

aensost  I  saw  somothmg  moving,  or 
wrigglbg,  or  sqjnrmtng  upon  the  &lah 
of  the  table^  It  shone  like  a  glow- 
worm* UneoDsciou^ly,  I  grasped  the 
poker  that  stood  at  hand.  But  bethink- 
ing me  how  absurd  to  attack  a  glow- 
worm with  a  poker,  I  put  it  down. 
How  long  I  sat  flpeU-bouud  and  gtaring 
there,  with  my  body  presented  one  way 
and  my  face  another,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  at  length  I  rose,  and,  buttoning  my 
ooat  up  and  down,  made  a  sudden  in- 
trepid forced  march  full  upon  the  table. 
And  there,  near  the  centre  of  tho  slab, 
a»  I  live  I  I  saw  an  irrt'gular  littJe  hole, 
or,  rather,  short  nibbled  sort  of  crack, 
from  which  (like  a  butterfly  escaping  its 
chrysalis)  the  fiparkliog  object,  what- 
ever it  might  bo,  vrm  struggling.  It^ 
notkm  woa  the  motion  of  lifc\  I  stood 
aed*  Are  there,  indeed,  spir- 
oi^ht  I ;  and  is  this  one  J  No ; 
ba  dreaming*  I  turned  my 
^ance  oflF  to  the  red  fire  on  the  hc-arth, 
^  ll^cn  Wck  to  the  pale  lustre  on  the  table. 
What  I  »aw  was  no  optical  illusion,  but 


a  real  marvoU  The  tremor  was  increas- 
ing* when,  once  again,  Democritus  b^^ 
friended  me.  Supernatural  c^rnsca- 
tion  as  it  appeared,  I  strove  to  look  at 
the  strange  object  in  a  purely  s^entafio 
way.  Thus  viewed,  it  appeared  some 
new  sort  of  small  nhiniag  beetle  or  bug:, 
and,  1  thought,  not  without  something  of 
a  hum  to  it,  too. 

I  i4ill  watched  it,  and  with  still  in- 
creasing self-posGOsston,  Sparkling 
and  wnggling,  it  still  contmued  its 
throes.  In  another  moment  it  waft  just 
on  the  point  of  escaping  its  prison.  A 
thought  struck  me.  Running  for  a 
tumbler,  I  clapped  it  over  the  insect 
just  in  time  to  secure  it. 

After  watching  it  a  while  longer 
nndL^r  the  tumbler,  I  left  ail  as  it  waa, 
and»  tolerably  csomposed,  retired. 

Now,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  could  not, 
at  that  time,  comprehend  the  phenome- 
non. A  live  bag  come  out  of  a  dead 
table  !  A  fire-fly  bug  come  out  of  a 
piece  of  ajtcieut  lumber,  for  one  knows 
not  how  many  years  stored  away  in  an 
old  garret?  Was  ever  such  a  thing 
heard  of,  or  even  dreamed  of  ?  How 
got  the  bug  there  ?  Never  mind,  1 
be  thought  me  of  Democritns,  and  re- 
fiolved  to  keep  cool  At  all  events,  the 
mystery  of  the  ticking  was  explained^ 
It  was  simply  the  sound  of  the  gnawing 
and  filing,  and  tapping  of  the  bug,  in 
eating  its  way  out  It  was  satisfactory 
to  think,  that  there  was  an  end  forever 
to  the  ticking*  I  n*solvcd  not  to  lei 
the  occasion  pass  without  reaping  some 
credit  from  it. 

"Wife,"  said  I,  next  mombg,  '*yon 
will  not  be  troubled  with  any  more  bnk- 
ing  in  our  table.  I  have  put  a  stop  U^ 
aU  that," 

'*  Indeed,  bnsband,'*  said  she,  with 
some  incredulity. 

'*  Yea,  wife,**  returned  I,  perhaps  a 
little  Tain- gloriously.  "I  have  put  a 
quietus  upon  that  ticking.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  ticking  will  trouble  you  no 
more,'* 

In  vain  she  besought  me  to  explain 
myself  I  would  not  gratify  her ;  being 
willing  to  balance  any  previouij  trepida^ 
tion  I  might  have  betrayed,  by  leaving 
room  now  for  the  imputation  of  some 
heroic  feat  whereby  I  had  silenced  tho 
ticking.  It  was  a  sort  of  innocent  de- 
ceit by  implication,  quite  harmless,  and, 
I  thought,  of  utility. 

But  when  I  went  to  breakfast,  I  saw 
my  wife  kneeling  at  the  table  again,  and 
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my  girls  looking  ten  times  more  fnglil- 
ened  than  ever. 

**  Why  did  ytm  ti-ll  ni^  tliat  Ivoastful 
tale,"  snid  my  wif<s*  injfgnaritly*  *'  Ya^a 
might  have  known  how  easily  it  would  bo 
found  oitt*  See  fhh  crock,  too  j  and  here 
b  the  licking  agiiin,  plainer  than  ever/* 

^*  Impossible,"  I  ojtdaimed;  but  upon 
applying  my  ear,  sure  enough,  tiok[ 
tick  !  tk'k  !     Tho  ticking  was  there, 

Eect>vering  myself  the  bt^st  way  I 
might,  I  demanded  the  bug. 

*'  Bug?*'  screamed  JuUa.  '*  Goo^ 
heavenii,  papal'* 

**  I  lioj*e»  mv^  you  have  been  bringing 
no  bugs  mU$  this  house,"  soid  my  wife, 
severely. 

**  Tho  bug,  tho  hu$V'  I  ariedi  '*  tho 
bug  under  the  tumbler,'- 

'*  Bugs  Ln  tumblers  V  cried  the  gith; 
**  not  our  tumblers,  papa  ?  Tnu  havo 
not  been  putting  bugs  into  our  tum- 
blers t  Oh,  what  do ca^ what  docs  it  all 
mean  ?'' 

**Do  you  see  this  hole,  thiii  crack 
here  ?■'  said  I,  putting  my  finger  on  the 
■pot, 

*'  That  I  do,*'  said  my  wife,  with  high 
displeasure*  **  And  Liiw  did  it  como 
there  t  What  have  you  been  doing  to 
the  tabkl" 

^*  Do  you  am  this  crack  V  repeated 
I,  in  ten  i?ely. 

**Yes.  ye^,*'  &aid  Juliii;  **tliat  was 
what  fHglitened  me  eo  ;  it  looks  so  Eke 
witch- work." 

'*  Spirita !  spirits  I"  cnod  Anna. 

**  Silence  I"  said  my  wife.  '*  Go  on, 
Bir,  and  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the 
crack/' 

"  Wife  and  daughters/*  said  I,  solemn- 
ly *  "out  of  that  crack,  or  hole,  while  I 
was  sitdng  all  ahme  here  last  nicht,  a 
wonderful ^* 

Ht«re,  i  a  voluntarily^  I  pauAod,  fasci- 
nated by  the  expcetimt  attitudes  and 
bursting  eyes  of  Julia  and  Anna. 

**What,  what?*'  cried  Julia, 

"  A  bug,  JuUu." 

"A  hug]"  cried  my  wife.  '*  A  bug 
oome  out  of  this  table  ?  xind  what  did 
you  do  wiiJi  \tV* 

*'  Clapped  it  under  a  tumbler.*' 

"  Biddy  i  Biddy!''  cried  my  wife, 
going  to  the  door.  "Did  you  s^e  a 
turabhr  here  on  this  table  when  you 
fewept  the  roomT* 

"  Sure  1  did,  marm,  atid  a  'bomnahie 
bug  under  It/* 

**  And  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?"  dc* 
manded  I, 


**  Put  the  bug  in  the  fire,  tir^  and 
rinsed  out  the  tumbler  ever  so  many 
times,  mann/' 

*'  Where  is  that  tambler  ?''  cried 
An  tin.  *'  I  hope  you  scratched  it — 
marked  it  some  way.  I -11  never  drink 
out  of  that  tumbler ;  never  put  it  l*ef«rie 
me,  Biddy.  A  bug— a  bug!  Oh,  JuBa! 
oht  mamma  !  X  feel  it  crawling  all  ovef 
me,  even  now.    Haunted  table  V* 

** Spirits!  spirits*'"  cried  Julia, 

"  Jly  datightcrt*/'  said  their  mother, 
with  nufhorlty  ia  her  eyes,  *Vg'o  to  your 
chamber  till  you  cmi  behave  more  like 
reason  able  creaturos.  Is  it  a  bug — ft 
hug  that  can  frighten  you  out  of  wh 
little  wits  you  ever  liad*  Leave 
room.  I  am  astonished^  I  am  pain 
by  such  childish  conduct." 

^*  Now  tell  me,'*  said  she,  addressing 
me,  as  soon  as  they  bad  withdrawn, 
"now  tell  me  truly,  did  a  hu^  really 
come  out  of  this  crack  in  the  table  ?" 

*^  Wife,  it  is  even  so," 

*'  Did  you  see  it  come  oat!" 

"Idid/' 

She  looked  earnestly  at  tb^  crack, 
loaning  over  it 

**Are  you  sure?"  smd  she,  looking 
np^  but  still  bent  over* 

"  Sure,  eure.*' 

She  was  silent*  I  began  to  tlunk 
that  the  mystery  of  the  thing  began  to 
toll  even  upon  her.  Yes,  thought  I,  I 
phall  presently  see  my  wife  shaking  uid 
shuddering,  and,  who  knows,  cdling  in 
some  old  dominie  to  exorcise  the  tohla, 
and  drive  out  the  spirits. 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  well  do,"  said  she 
sudd e Illy ^  and  not  without  eicit^ment 

**  Whatj  wife  T"  said  I,  all  eagcmesSi 
expecting  eomo  mystioai  proposition; 
'^wbftt,  wife?*' 

*'  Wo  will  rub  this  table  all  over  with 
that  celebrated  'roach  iKJwder'  I've 
beanl  of.*' 

"  Good  gracious  l  Then  yon  dont 
think  it'sispiritat" 

"  Spirits  T" 

The  empha*(is  of  sooraful  incredulity 
was  worthy  of  Democritus  himself, 

•*But  tliis  doklng— this  ticking  f 
said  I. 

•*  ini  whip  that  out  of  it" 

"  Come,  csomo  wifet"  said  I,  **  you  ax^ 
going  too  fur  tbe  other  *way,  now* 
Neither  roach  powder  nor  wlilppiog 
will  cure  tins  table.  It's  a  queer  table, 
wife  ;  there's  no  blinking  it.** 

"  rU  have  it  rubbed,  though,"  she 
repliedt  **  well   rubbed ;"   and  catling 
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Biddy,  islio  bjido  her  get  wax  and  brush » 
■[ctd  glT3  the  table  u  vigorous  iriiiiiipuhv- 
tiou.  That  done,  the  cloth  wa^  ugEiin 
laidi  and  we  sat  down  to  onr  momlug 
meal ;  but  mj  daughters  did  not  make 
their  apitcarancc.  Julia  and  Anna  tcwk 
no  bri^akfastthat  day. 

When  the  elcith  was  removed*  in  a 
bosinci^s-like  way,  my  wife  went  to 
work  With  a  dark  colored  cement,  and 
hermetically  closed  the  little  hole  in 
the  tabic. 

My  daughtci^  lonkiag  pmle,  I  insisted 
tipon  taking  them  out  for  a  walk  that 
morning,  when  the  following  conversA- 
tiao  ennued : 

**  My  worst  presontiuicnts  about  that 
table  uTP  being  re  rifled,  papri,**  &aid 
Julia  \  **  not  for  nothing  was  that  inti- 
mation of  the  cloven  foot  on  my  eboiil^ 

dCT/' 

'*  Nonsense,^*  said  I,  **  Let  us  go 
into   Mrs.  Brown's,  imd  have   an  ice- 


Tbe  spirit  of  Domocntus  was  stronger 
9n  me  now.  By  a  curious  coincidenceT 
It  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the 
iunlight.  I 

**liut  is  it  not  miraculous,'*  »^d 
Anna*  '*  bow  a  bug  should  coma  out  of 
a  tabk  V 

**Kot  at  all,  my  daughter.  It  is  a 
TL^ry  common  tiling  for  btigs  to  come 
out  of  wood.  YoLi  yourdelf  must  have 
•een  them  coming  out  of  the  ends  of  the 
yilets  on  the  heurtli." 

**  Aht  but  tbat  wood  is  almosrt  fresh 
from  the  woodland-  But  the  table  m  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old.** 

"What  of  that?"  Eaid  I,  gayly. 
**  Htivo  not  live  toads  been  found  in  the 
hearts  of  daid  rocki,  as  old  as  crea- 
tion V^ 

"  Siiy  whnt  yon  will,  papa,  I  fe»^  it  is 
Spirib?,*'  said  Julia.  **  Do,  Jo  hdw, 
my  d^ar  papa,  have  that  hauntcsd  table 
removed  from  the  bouse/' 

**  Nonseose,"  said  L 

By  another  curious  coincidence,  the 
more  they  felt  frightened,  the  mure  I 
felt  brave. 

Evening  came. 

**  This  ticking,"  iaid  mj  wife ;  "do 
rou  think  tlint  another  bug  will  oome  of 
[ibis  continued  tlckiug  ?** 

Curio u,'^ly  enough,  tlmt  had  not  occur- 
{l^d  to  me  before.  I  had  not  thought  of 
[there  beiuj^j  twins  of  bugs.  But  now, 
[who  knew ;  there  might  be  even  triplets* 

I  rcuolved  to  take  precautioas,  and, 
if  there  was  to  be  a  second  bug,  infalli- 


bly secure  it.  During  the  evening,  the 
ticking  waj  again  hieard.  About  ten 
o'clock  1  clapped  a  tumbler  over  the 
spot,  as  near  as  1  could  judge  of  it  by  my 
ear.  Then  wo  all  retired,  aiid  kicking 
the  door  of  the  cedar-parlor,  1  put  th« 
key  in  my  pocket. 

In  the  morning,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen*  but  the  ticking  was  heard.  Tbo 
trepidation  of  my  daugblers  returned. 
They  Wiinted  to  call  in  the  neighbors. 
But  to  thi>  my  wife  wns  vigorously  op- 
pOiRid.  "^Ve  should  be  the  laughing- 
atoek  of  the  whole  town.  So  it  was 
agreed  that  nothing  should  be  discloied« 
Biddj  rt*ceiv(d  strict  ehrn-gea;  and,  to 
make  suro,  wa^  not  allowed  thiit  week 
to  go  to  coufessiun,  le^t  she  should  14^11 
the  priest. 

I  stayed  home  all  that  day,  every 
hour  or  two  beading  over  the  tublct  both 
ejo  and  ear.  To  ward*  night,  I  tli  ought 
the  ticking  grew  more  distinct,  and 
seemed  divided  from  my  ear  by  a  thin* 
ner  and  thinner  partition  of  the  wood- 
I  thought,  too-  that  I  perceived  a  faint 
heaving  up,  or  bulging  of  tlie  wijod,  in 
the  place  where  I  had  placed  the  tum- 
bler. To  put  an  end  to  tlie  suspense, 
my  wife  proposed  taking  a  kuiio  and 
cuttiug  into  the  wood  there  -  but  I  had 
a  \^&^  impatient  plim  ;  namely,  thsit  fihe 
and  I  ehonld  sit  up  with  the  table  that 
night-,  as,  from  present  symptoms,  the 
hug  would  probably  make  itj*  appear* 
an4je  before  mornings  For  myself,  I 
was  curious  to  aee  the  first  advent  of 
the  thing — the  first  dazzle  of  the  chick 
m  it  chipped  the  shell 

The  idea  fi truck  my  wife  not  nu favor* 
ably.  Sbe  insisted  that  b:»th  Julia  and 
Aisna  sliould  be  of  tlie  party,  in  order 
that  the  evidence  of  their  senses  should 
disabuse  their  minda  of  all  nur.^ry  dou- 
sen^e.  For  that  «^piriU(  should  tick«  and 
that  spirit.^  should  take  onto  themselves 
the  form  of  bug5,  was,  to  my  wife,  the 
most  foolish  of  all  foolish  imagitjationa. 
True,  libe  could  not  account  for  the 
thing;  hot  she  had  all  contidence  that  it 
could  be,  and  would  yet  be,  somehow 
explained,  and  that  to  her  entire  aatlft- 
faction.  Without  knowing  it  homelft 
roy  wife  was  a  female  Democritus.  For 
my  own  part  my  present  feelings  were 
of  a  miJted  sort.  In  a  strange  and  not 
unplea^ing  way,  I  gently  OK^cillaied  be- 
tween Democritnj  and  Cotton  Mather. 
But  to  my  wife  and  daughters  I  a:i^umed 
to  bo  pure  Democritu^r^a  jecrer  at  all 
toa*table  spirits  whatever. 
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So,  layiog  in  a  gc^od  stipplj  of  caadlos 
and  cracfc-ers,  all  four  of  u^  sat  up  willi 
the  tiible^  nud  at  the  aame  dmo  sat  round 
it.  Fur  a  while  my  wif(^  and  I  cairipd 
on  ail  aai mated  conversation-  But  niy 
daughters  wpi^  siknt-  Then  my  wife 
and  I  would  have  had  a  rubber  of  whist* 
but  my  danghtera  could  not  be  prevmk'd 
upon  to  join.  So  we  played  whist  with 
two  dummies  ;  litendly,  my  wifti  won 
the  rubber^  and,  fatigued  with  victor}'* 
put  away  the  cards. 

llaif  pa:?t  eleven  o'clock,  No  sigfti  of 
the  buff.  The  candles  began  to  burn 
dim.  My  wife  was  just  iu  tho  act  of 
snuffing  tJiem,  when  a  f?udd^n»  violentt 
hollo^r,  resounding,  rambling*  thumping 
woa  heard. 

Julia  and  Anna  sprang  to  their  fec^t, 

'*  All  weU  1'*  cried  a  voice  from  tho 
BtreeL  It  wai*  the  watchman^  fire*t  ring- 
ing  down  his  club  on  the  pavement,  and 
then  following  it  up  with  this  highly 
eatisfactory  verbal  announccmr'ixt. 

*'  All  well  !  Do  3'ou  hear  that,  my 
girls?"  said  I,  gtiyly. 

Indeed  it  waji  ai>tonis]iing  how  bravo 
as  IJmcfl  I  felt  in  company  with  tlvreo 
women,  and  two  of  them  half  frightened 
out  of  their  wit£, 

I  rose  for  my  pipe,  and  took  a  philo* 
EOphic  smoke, 

Democritus  forever,  thought  T, 

In  profound  eUence,  I  sat  smoking, 
when  lo  l^-pop  I  pop  I  pop ! — right  un- 
d«r  the  table,  a  terrible  popping. 

This  time  we  all  four  sprang  up,  and 
my  pipe  was  broken. 

^'  Good  heavens !  what's  that  1" 

**  Spirits  !  gpirtts  !"  cried  ,Tulia, 

•*0h,  oh,  oh  I"  cried  Anim. 

**  Shame,"  said  my  wife,  *'it*s  that  new 

bottled  eider,  in  the  cellnr,  going  off. 

I  told  Biddy  to  wire  the  bottles  to-day." 

I  shall  here  transcribe  from  memo* 
r&nda^  kept  during  part  of  the  night, 

'*  One  o* clock.  No  sign  of  the  bug, 
Ticki ng  contin ues.  Wile  ge ttin g  si ee py . 

"  Two  o'clock.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  intermittent.   Wife  fast  asleep, 

**  Three  o'clock.  No  sign  of  tJie  bug. 
Ticking  pretty  steady.  Julm  tujd  Anna 
getting  sleepy* 

*^  Four  o'clook.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  rt^gular,  but  not  spirittid* 
Wife,  Julia,  and  Anna,  nil  fast  asleep 
iu  their  chairs. 

"  Five  o*ciock.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  faint.  Myaelf  feeling  drowsy. 
The  rest  stJlJ  aaleep.** 

So  far  the  Joumcd, 


— Rap  !  rap  I  rap  \ 

A  ti^rrilic,  portentous  napping  against 
B  door. 

Startled  from  our  drooms^  we  starts 
to  oar  fpct. 

Hap  !  rap  !  rap! 

Julia  and  Anna  shrieked. 

I  cowered  in  the  corner, 

*'You  fools!"  cried  my  wif«,  **it'i 
the  baker  with  the  bread/' 

Six  o'clock. 

She  went  to  throw  back  the  ehult 
but  cro  it  was  done,  a  cry  came  fti 
Julia.  There,  half  in  and  half  oat  ifi 
crack,  there  wriggled  the  bug,  fla^bing 
in  the  roomys  general  dimnoss,  Eke  m 
fiery  opal. 

Had  thig  bug  bad  a  tiny  sword  hj  ha 
aide — a  Damascus  sword — nud  a  tinjr 
ne^jkkce  round  its  ueck— a  diamond 
necklace — and  a  tiny  gun  in  its  claw — a 
brass  gun — and  a  tiny  manu.acript  in  his 
mouth^ — a  Ohaldeo  manuscript—^Juiia 
and  Anna  could  not  havo  stood  moft 
charmed. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  beautiful  bug — • 
Jew  jeweleir*e  bug— *a  bug  like  n  sparkle 
of  a  glorious  sunset, 

Julia  and  Anna  had  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  bug.  To  them,  bug  bad  been  m 
word  synonymous  with  hidoousuess> 
But  this  wan  a  seraph ical  hMg;  or, 
rather^  all  it  had  of  the  bug  was  the  B» 
for  it  was  beautiful  as  a  butterfly. 

Julia  and  Anna  gazed  and  gazed. 
They  were  no  more  alarmed*  'ITiey 
were  delighted. 

**Bat  bow  got  this  strange,  protty 
creature  into  tho  table  ?"  cried  Julio. 

**  Spirits  con  get  anywhere,"  replied 
Anna. 

**  Pshaw  i"  said  my  wife- 

**Do  you  hear  anymore  ticking P 
said  I, 

They  all  applied  their  ears,  but  heard 
nothing, 

"  Welb  then,  wife  and  daughter^ 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  this  very  tnoru- 
jug  I  will  go  and  make  inquiries  about 
it*' 

"  Oh,  do,  papa*'*  cried  Julia,  '*  do  go 
and  consult  Madame  Pazzi,  tlic  conjur- 
ess.^* 

''  Better  go  and  consult  Professor 
Johnson,  the  naturalist,*'  said  my  wife. 

♦*  Bravo ^  Mrs,  Democritus!'*  said  1, 
**  Professor  Johnson  is  the  man,** 

By  good  fortune  I  found  the  professor 
iu*  Infonning  him  briefly  of  th©  inci- 
dent, ha  manifested  a  cool,  colleotlid 
»ort  of  intdrestt  and  gravely  aooom- 
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p&ntGd  ine  home.  The  tabic  was  pro- 
duc!t't|*  ihe  two  opensn^  p<>inlGd  out, 
llie  bu^  displayed,  and  the  detail*  cf  tlie 
alTiiir  set  forth ;  mj  wife  aod  daughters 

**  And  now,  Professor,*'  said  I^  "what 
do  you  tbiuk  of  it  ?** 

l^dttiDg  on  his  sppctacleSt  the  Jeunxcd 
prc»fo!*sor  looked  hard  ui  the  tJible,  aud 
gf^nlly  serai>ed  with  bis  pf^n- knife  iuto 
the  holes,  hut  iald  notliing. 

"'Is  It  not  ail  unusutd  thing,  thi^  V^ 
oii^iiou^Jy  a^ked  Anna. 

**  Very  unusual.  Miss." 

At  wbieb  Julia  ajcid  Anna  exchanged 
figniBcant  glances. 

*'  But  u  it  not  wondeifuJ,  very  won- 
derful V*  demanded  Julia. 

**  Very  wonderful.  Mis*/* 

Mj  daughti?r*  excbunged  still  more 
iigBifieaiit  glances,  and  Julia,  embold- 
ened, again  ^poke, 

*' And  mu>st  you  not  adinU,  sir,  that 
it  is  til  ft  work  of— of — of  sp V* 

**  Spirits  ?  No,''  was  the  crusty  re- 
joinder. 

"My  daughters,"  said  T,  mildly, 
**  you  should  remember  that  this  is  nut 
Madamtj  Faitadf  the  conjurers,  you  put 
your  ijuestions  to,  but  the  tmiinent 
naturalists  Professor  Julmson.  And 
now,  professor,"  1  added,  *-  be  pleased 
to  flxptnin.     Enhghten  our  i^ioranpe.^' 

Witlniut  repeating  all  tliiit  the  learn- 
ed gen de man  said — ftir,  indeed,  though 
lucid,  he  was  a  little  prosy — ^let  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  his  eitpUuation  itif- 
fico. 

The  incident  was  not  wholly  without 
eiample.  The  wood  of  the  table  was 
apple-tree,  a  sort  of  tree  much  fancied 
by  ranous  Inseet^.  Tha  hug^  bad  come 
mm  eggB  laid  iu^ide  the  hark  of  the 
Urmg  tree  in  the  orchard.  By  careful 
eiattunntion  nf  tlje  po^itii>n  of  the  hule 
from  whicii  the  lant  bug  had  emerged, 
in  relation  to  the  oortieal  layers  of  the 
slab,  and  then  allowing  for  the  inch  and 
a  half  along  the  gniin,  erc»  the  bug  bad 
—  eaten   its  way  entirely  out,   and  then 

■  Domputing  the  whole  number  of  cortical 

■  kyera  in  the  elab*  with  a  reasonable 
H  conjecture  for  the  namber  uui  oW  from 
H         tlie  outside,  it  appeared  iJiat  liie  egg  m  ^A  t 
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haYe  been  laid  in  the  tree  some  ninety 
years,  more  or  le^s,  before  the  tree  could 
have  hecn  felled.  Bnt  hetweeu  the  fell- 
ing of  the  tree  and  the  present  time, 
how  long  might  that  he  !  It  was  a  very 
old-f aehionu d  t able .  Allow  eigh ty  y  ears 
for  the  age  of  the  tahle,  which  would 
make  one  hundred  and  iifty  yoiirs  that 
the  hug  had  laid  in  the  egg.  8ueh,  at 
least,  was  PnifeSiior  Johnson's  compu- 
tation* 

•*Now,  Julin,"  said  I^  "after  that 
scientific  statement  of  the  case  (though, 
1  coufes5,  I  don't  e:£aetly  understand 
it),  where  ore  your  spirits  }  It  is  very 
wonderful  as  it  is,  but  where  are  joor 
spirits  I" 

"  Where,  indeed  V  ©aid  ray  wife. 
^  **  WhjTt  now,  she  did  not  really  asso- 
ciate this  purely  natural  phenomenon 
with  any  crude,  spiritual  hypothesis, 
did  she  r*  observed  the  learned  profes- 
sor, with  a  flight  sneer* 

**  Say  wliat  you  will.*'  laid  Jnlia* 
holdijig  up,  in  the  c^^vered  tumbler,  tho 
glonou^,  lustrous,  flash in^^  live  opal, 
**  lay  what  yon  will,  if  this  beauteous 
creature  be  not  a  spirit,  it  yet  teaches  a 
spiritual  lesson^  I  or  if,  after  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  years*  entombment,  a 
mere  insect  comes  forth  at  last  tnto 
light,  itself  aa  effulgence,  shall  ihere  be 
no  glorified  resurrection  fur  the  spirit 
of  man?  Spirits!  spirits!"  she  ei- 
claimod,  with  rap  tare,  "  I  stiU  believe 
in  spirits,  only  now  I  believe  in  tliem 
with  delight,  when  before  I  but  thought 
of  them  with  terror-" 

The  mysterious  insect  did  not  bng 
enjoy  its  nidiaot  life;  it  expired  the 
neit  day.  But  my  girls  have  preserved 
it.  Embalmed  in  a  silver  vinaierette,  it 
Ues  on  the  little  apple -tree  table  in  the 
pier  of  the  cedar-parlor. 

And  whatever  lady  doubts  this  story, 
my  daughters  will  be  happy  to  show 
her  both  the  bu^'  and  the  table,  and 
point  out  t[>  her,  in  tlie  repdred  slab  of 
the  latter*  the  two  sealing* wax  drops 
designating  tho  exact  place  of  the  two 
holes  made  by  the  two  hugs,  something 
in  the  same  way  in  which  are  marked 
tlie  HDot^  where  the  cannon  bulk  stmok 
Brattle  Ktroet  chnrclu 
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A  CENTURY  mnce  (June  6,  1755), 
^  iij  tht  quriint  old  town  of  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  th<?re  was  rejoicing  hi  a 
sob  en  Pnritttn  housoliokl,  far  the  bless4?d 

fift  of  a  miw-boni  ohild.  In  the  atertit 
bciplinarj  faith  of  Richard  mid  Eliza- 
beth Hale,  the  gweet  attractions  of  in- 
fancy Tvero  theoretically  overshadowed 
Uy  tlie  juiputadans  of  Genevan  theology; 
bat>  in  the  mothpr's  heart  of  Elizabeth, 
there  was  an  instinct  of  uudyine;  love 
for  the  helpless  innocent,  wmcn  was 
truer  to  the  great  cluims  of  humanity 
than  any  frozen  creed.  In  that  frntl 
child,  tlicre  were  niifoli3ed  germs  of 
pirtmise  to  which  maternal  devotion  was 
never  blind.  As  Iw  grew  and  devel- 
oped into  the  bright*  active  hoy,  though 
one  of  tweJvD  cnddrt- n,  ho  waa  loved 
and  n^cogoizedi  tr^'iioed  and  furnished 
for  the  battle  of  life  with  affectionatG 
forethought,  and^  peviiaps*  with  the 
tenderness  of  presentiment.  None  can 
tell  how  deeply  the  quiet  scenery;  the 
firmly  rounded  hills,  tho  beautiful  minia- 
ture lake,  and  the  cold,  solemn  tvioters  of 
Coventry,  .Nank  into  thrt  sluwly- forming 
character  ctf  this  fbdicksome  and  spirited 
lad.  Ail  these  influences  of  natiuo 
must,  however,  have  had  their  effect  la 
aurturing  that  firm  undergrowth  of  sen- 
timent  and  soul,  whence  generous  deeds 
were  to  bud  forth  epontaneously,  as 
organic  unfoldingi*  of  the  maturer  man* 
He  was  not  ^'et  twelve  yearns  old  wlien 
Ma  moUn^r  dii)d*  But  in  his  ejtcellent 
grandmother,  as  in  tmother  Lois,  there 
^was  a  faith  unfeigned  v;hich  shod  its 
Messed  influence  over  the  critical  forma- 
tion-period of  bis  youth,  A  iiecond 
momage  of  his  father  gave  liim  a 
second  mother  I  to  whom  he  bccnnie 
Tory  much  attached.  In  bis  father^a 
calm  and  orderly  li fCt  he  had  daily  be- 
fore his  eyes  on  habitual  example  of 
devotion  to  duty. 

When  a  thoroughly  effectivo  man  is 
to  be  formedt  the  hills  and  vales,  the 
homes  and  schools,  the  discipline  and 
daily  life  of  rural  New  England  may 
well  bo  invoked.  The  blendinga  of 
labor  and  training,  of  endurance  and 
indulgence,  of  action  and  reflectivo 
rept^se,  have  a  special  faculty  for  gene- 


rating firm  will,  high  purpose,  obedi< 
strengih,  and  persionm  force .  Nutbi 
Hale^«  education  was  of  tbo  gentilne 
New  England  type,  A  manly  eplril 
had  been  lodged,  by  birth,  in  his  breast; 
educHtion  gave  to  this  an  onlwanl  and 
fitting  eipresi^ion.  Hi^  vivacity  uf 
cliaractcr  guarded  him  from  the  worst 
result  of  New  England  train in^,  by 
making  it  impossible  that  he  j^hauM 
ever  beoome  a  phlegm aticj  ealeulnting 
lump  of  ioert  propneties,  He  was  too 
merry  a  rogue  to  don  a  premiitar©  Itin^ 
face.  He  had  too  much  native  s^^m 
tu  be  always  sensible.  Quick  to  l^am 
and  anibitious  of  scholarW  honors, 
voung  Halo  drank  in  cla**sic  lore  from 
his  pastor.  Dr.  Joseph  Huntingtoii,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  truly  able  man.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  waa  duly  admits 
ted  to  the  privileges  of  Tenerahk  aM 
Yale.  He  tl^ere  won  special  pmisei 
from  good  President  D wight*  wboM 
saintly  muse  touched  the  elemiKJ  «1 
in  commemoration  of  the  sad  dea^  _ 
our  herot  '"^in  duty  firm,  in  dangef 
calm/^  **  to  friends  unchanging  and  sin- 
cere to  heaven/*  Variffus  oollegiate 
vestigia  show  Hale  to  bare  been  a 
marked  young  man.  He  wa*  dii^tin* 
guished  for  scholarship  and  conduct 
Not  mere  dummy  conformity,  Imt  wide* 
awake,  active  good  conduct.  A  piw- 
digions  leap,  whose  traces  Wf*re  long 
preserved  at  Yale,  showed  that  he,  like 
Washington,  was  possessed  of  rare 
bodily  power.  He  was  active  in  found- 
ing the  Yale  Lin  on!  an  Soci  ety»  and 
was  not  behindhand  in  debat<?s,  lu 
1773,  he  left  college  with  many  frlendsi 
a  good  repiitation,  and  an  anibitiuu 
chastened,  but  exaJtcd,  Furnished 
with  a  diploma,  he  set  abrnt  teach- 
ing in  his  turn,  aecording  to  K«w 
England  usage.  In  East  Jladdfon,  a 
town  BO  secluded  that  he,  jestingly,  de* 
clared  it  **  inaccessible,  either  by  friends, 
acquaintance,  or  letters,*'  he  passed  the 
winter  of  1773-4,  wielding  thiit  gceptw 
to  which  our  young  repubUcaaa  are^ 
with  one  accord,  oc^mpelled  to  bow. 
How  pleasant  the  roemoriea  h©  there 
left,  IS  thus  testified;  '*  Every btw" 
loved  him ;  he  was  ho  sprightly,  mt 
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ligciit,  tmil  kind,  nm!  tvilhai,  x^  liruid- 
fiotne/'  III  tbf*  Kprmg  he  left  the 
slitidow  of  Mount  Turn,  to  tak(*  ebiirgo 
of  tilt*  Union  Grammar  School,  at  New 
London.  There,  for  £70  per  annum , 
he  intWtrinatPd  thirty-two  spScct  Im^jtsi 
with  Lulip  and  English  wii*dom,  besides 
tench Liig  twenty  Tonni*  ladies  in  a  morn- 
ing schotJ.  Teaching  is  a  pevcro 
ordeal.  Tt  tries  a  man'is  metaL  To 
iucceed  entirely  \%  a  rare  restilt,  and  it 
betokens  either  a  Bpeeial  faenltj  for 
this  vocation,  or  a  goodlj  share  of  genu- 
ine manllue^-  HaJe  ftaceeeded  to  nd- 
fnimtion.  *'The  scholars,  yonn^  and 
old,  were  attached  t>  liim.  They  loved 
him  for  his  tact  and  ami  ability.  H^ 
was  wholly  without  sov&rity*  and  had  a 
wonderfni  control  over  the  hoys*" 
These  were  the  sons  of  '*  the  first  gen- 
tk'men  of  New  fjondon;"  just  tho  oest 
jwdgtis  of  reality,  and  the  sev<3reat 
crihci  of  fihams.  Boy^  respect  a  niau 
who  can  **  jump  firam  tliC  l><jttom  of  one 
empty  hogshead  over  and  down  into  a 
pecond/^  and  from  tliis  to  the  bottom 
of  a  tliird,  and  tlience  *»  ovpr  and  ont 
like  a  cat/^  The  athleiict  fr^ttLJ,  hu- 
morous, affectionate  man  will  win  tlie 
love  of  boys  in  spite  of  a  head  full  of 
lenmintj,  and  a  heart  full  of  earnest 
principles  of  duty,  Hale*s  New  Lon- 
don eiperience  proved  this.  Let  us 
hope  the  art  survives  him. 

His  heart,  also,  held  a  more  tender 
devotion.  When  in  college,  he  became 
ou^ged  to  one  whom  his  father's  seciind 
marriage  hod  brought  beneath  his  na- 
tive roof*  Alice  Adama  was  a  sister 
by  adoption,  but  by  his  heart* is  adoptirm 
she  waj3  more  than  sister.  The  events 
of  a  long  life,  the  traDsformations  of 
four  scoria  and  eight  years  passed  over 
her  head^  In  lifers  extremity,  when 
ehodows  came  and  went,  and  earth  was 
receding  dimly,  the  first  loved  name  was 
tli0  last  word  on  her  Ups,  Peac^^ful  be 
b^  eternal  life,  and  not  wanting  meet 
oompens&tlons  for  every  silent  suffer- 
ing wbicli  one  great  sorrow  wove  into 
her  earthly  pilgrimage  \ 

Tlie  time  was  now  at  band  when 
learning  and  lor©  could  no  more  liear 
Words  which  were  deeds  had 
ttguruted  deeds  which  were  to  be- 
enduring  watchword*.  The  co- 
onial  heart  was  on  fir©  with  itd  swelling 
llaraeillaisc,  boldly  resontiding  to  one 
^rm  parpuse.  The  clock  of  the  \xg^'& 
Bad,  &t  Leiciugton,  struck  an  epoch, 
and  the  era  of  political  liberty  was 


Inaugurated.  There  was  then  need  of 
men  of  action,  hnM  doer^*  and  patient 
endurers :  for  much  was  tr>  be  done  and 
more  was  to  bo  suffered*  The  contest 
w:is  to  be  long,  strenuoast  and  doubt- 
ful; hut  it  wan  one  to  which  truet  far- 
freeing  patriotism  g^ave  its  most  solemti 
oon^secration.  Defeat  could  not  foii  tt> 
bring  the  i^hame  and  mij^ery  of  down- 
right degradation  and  deliberate  vassal- 
age*  Success  would*  at  the  least,  pre* 
serve,  unimpalredi  the  spirit  of  man- 
liood,  and  the  freedom  of  individual 
endeavor.  What  more  it  might  bring 
was  then  unknown,  even  lo  the  ftaga- 
eious  architects  of  our  pre^ient  political 
fabric.  The  sacrifice  of  per?iional  case 
itnd  fortune  to  the  putriotie  call,  was 
quickly  resolved  by  the  well-eaU?emed 
and  accomplished  young  teacher  of 
New  Ijondon.  He  had  hut  to  conlinue 
his  quiet  calling*  und  hi-^  outward  pros- 
perity was  assured*  He  chose  the 
nobler  part  with  a  calm  Kcal  which  gave 
assurance  of  til e  man.  A  stripling  in 
years,  he  had  a  man''s  strong  heart  and 
purpoH(«s.  As  a  man,  he  was  esteemed^ 
and  a^  one  worthy  of  ftpecial  confi- 
dence, he  WHS  commlifisioned.  In  ad- 
dressing a  meetings  which  tha  news  of 
Leiinglon  had  as^^embledt  Hiile  said  J 
**  Let  ui  march  immediately,  and  never 
lay  dtjwii  our  arms  on  til  we  obtain  our 
independence  T'  To  his  father,  he 
wn>te  that  **  a  sense  of  duty  urged  him 
to  socrifioe  everything  for  his  country." 
naving  been  appjiated  a  lieutenant  in 
the  seventh  Connecticut  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Webb,  he  resigned  his 
charge  of  the  select  scliool  with  strong 
mutual  regrets,  and  embraced,  aa  hn 
hoped,  *'for  good  reasons,*'  this  "op- 
portunity for  more  extended  public 
service."  He  soon  became  captaiiit 
and  after  some  sea- coast  gnnrd  duty,  al 
Hew  London,  mtirched  his  company,  in 
September,  1775,  to  join  the  main  army 
around  Boston,  The  aeige  of  that  city 
wad  in  progress,  and  though  H&le*i 
position  was,  at  times,  *'more  perilous 
than  any  other  in  the  camp^''  the  policy 
of  masterly  inactivi^  prevailed,  ana* 
except  some  slight  skirmisher  of  Ottt- 
pbsts,  no  direct  conflict  fell  h\  hia  lot^ 
But  the  opportunity  of  distinction  was 
not  wholly  denied.  As  a  di^rjpliimrian, 
he  was  f?o  successful  that  his^  company 
became  a  model  for  others.  He  a^tad 
out  the  vii>ws  thus  recorded  id  hiii 
diary :  *^  It  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe 
that  sn  ofilcer  fihould  be  aniiooi  to 
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kaaw  his  tlutj ;  l*nt  of  ^eivt«r,  tlmt  lio 
ehfriild  ciire fully  pt^rform  wlmt  lie  does 
know.  TUq  present  irr(^gubr  state  of 
the  nrmy  m  owing'  to  a  caj>itnl  nogleot 
in  both  of  the  so**  parti  culfirs^ 

It  wtis  a  time  of  trial  to  pntriotic 
lieiirt^  wbon  tho  enlistments  of  otir  im- 
provist^  lirmj  ht*gan  to  eipire.  The 
iuiwilliii^e=?s  of  tho  uion  to  reenlist 
was  ti  &tign  of  ill  omen »  Thoy  hadn,  im* 
fortunattilyi  real  grievances  of  which  to 
complain.  A  scanty  supply  of  ill- 
served  provii^ians,  a  remitisness  in  the 
pay  depaitment,  and  aii  undisciplined 
camp  ad  rnini  strati  on,  aro  evils  wlilch 
soon  e^tinguii^h  patriotic  enthusiasm* 
In  Novembeiv  1775*  our  anny  bade  fair 
to  vanii?b  by  expiring  enlii^tmenta.  It 
was  ft  difsease  of  orgtinization  so  pro- 
foimi]  nn  only  to  bo  cbecked  with  ei- 
tremo  dilTicuIty*  Among  those  who 
helped  to  obcer  and  rouse  both  officers 
aod  mi*ni  and  to  urge  tlie  claims  of  pa* 
triotism  againat  this  threatening  abim- 
donmeiit.  Hale  was  conspicuoug.  Hi  a 
note  book  con  tat  a."?  this  entry  ;  **  Prom- 
ised tho  mon,  if  they  would  tarry 
imother  inontb,  they  Hbould  have  my 
wagen  for  that  ttme.'^  He  did  more ; 
for  be  actitallj'  borrowed  the  amount  so 
promised,  tl^  all  advance  on  the  credit 
of  hi.^  pay.  Congress  having  re-or- 
gan Lzed  the  army»  Halo  was  retained  as 
A  captain  in  the  Continental  line,  Tho 
desire  freely  manifesled  to  enlist  in  biS 
company,  was  a  fluttering  proof  of  bis 
peculiar  fitnes*s  for  command. 

Bos^ton  being  purgc^d  of  invaders, 
New  York  beenme  the  centre  of  hos- 
tilities. Hidrt\^  company  participated 
in  the  general  transfer  of  the  continent 
tal  troops.  Having  spent  about  three 
weeks  on  Long  Lnland,  his  company 
wai*  stationed  about  a  rnik  above  the 
city,  and  then  agiiin  changed  to  Long 
Ifilaiitl*  In  June,  the  full  complement 
of  ninety  men  would  s^cem  to  have  lieeu 
oulii^ted  in  Halc?*s  company.  He  wrote 
tmly :  **  It  is  a  cntical  period,"  Num- 
bers of  **  unnatural  monsters,"  in  the 
colony  of  New  York*  and  "in  the  west- 
ern  part  of  Couneotieut,  would  have 
beon  glad  to  imbrue  their  bands  in  their 
country's  blood."  A  force  of  about 
twenty -five  thousand  open  foes  waa  to 
be  withstood.  No  waters  were  secure 
alxmt  the  threatened  island.  A  dashing 
exploit,  which  Halo  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, must  have  been  a  pleasant 
♦*  crumb  of  comfort*'  within  the  Ameri- 
can line  id.     Ho  succeeded  in  surprising 


and  capturing  a  British  sloop,  Uden 
with  supplies*  and  ancboi-ed  in  the  Ba^l 
river,  under  the  protoetion  of  H.  U,  M, 
ship -of- war,  Ai^ia^  of  eixty-foiir  guns, 
WitJi  a  little  selected  boat  party,  ho 
proceeded,  under  cover  of  tho  night, 
to  row  a  barge  alongside  the  sloop, 
Silently  and  unobserved,  they  readied 
her.  She  was  instantly  boarded,  aad 
*'away  she  came,  with  Captain  Hale  at 
the  helmt  aud  the  British  tar^  in  the 
bold."  On  reaching  the  wharf,  ''  Hii]« 
distributed  the  prize  goods  to  feed  tho 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  of  oui- 
own  army/* 

Tho  battle  of  Long  Island  was  op- 
pro  add  tig,  and  near  tho  closo  of  August, 
Its  prenuniitifrns  maintained  constant 
vigilance  and  Eolicitude,  It  came,  big* 
with  disaster,  and  left  gloom  ami  despair 
in  the  American  camp,  Tho  mastorly 
retreat  from  Lfiug  Island  had  given  a 
momentary  security.  Though  not 
directly  engaged,  Hale  was  on  Long 
Island,  and  had  every  means  of  know- 
ing a!td  feeling  the  extent  of  tbreateoing 
dangers.  Our  army  was  scattered  along 
the  entire  length  of  New  York  Island. 
From  the  Battery  to  KingsHbridge,  our 
troops^  not  eiceedbg  fourteen  tbou^aad 
effectives,  were  ported >  They  were 
dispinted,  ill  giup plied,  poorly  and  un- 
punctually  paid,  sickly,  badly  housed* 
and  threatened  by  impending  wlati?r. 
Desertions,  individually  and  In  nia*3i?{i, 
became  alarmingly  fretiuent :  while  in- 
Bubordniatbn,  importunityi  and  l<ixitY 
of  discipline,  unblushingly  prevailed. 
The  British  were  decidedly  superior  ta 
numbers^,  training,  equipment  and  com- 
missariat. They  had  the  entire  com- 
mand of  tlie  water.  The  American 
position  was  extremely  insecure.  To 
protect  the  city,  was  n  great  object,  hot 
this  endangered  the  entire  army*  Had 
the  main  British  force  been  thrown 
ncross  the  East  river,  at  or  above 
Throg'fl  point,  and  then  closed  down 
on  the  city  from  the  north,  it  is  hard  to 
oimceive  what  could  have  saved  our 
army  or  our  causCi  C<jmmanding  both 
rivers  and  driving  in,  post  after  poft*  of 
the  Amefican  line  thus  t tuned,  tne  ooDOr 
bined  army  and  navy  of  the  assatlnQti 
would  have  so  completely  surrounded 
the  Americans  as  to  have  made  a  eiu- 
Tcnder  almost  inevitable.  Thi.i  was  a 
threatening  danger,  aiid  one  only  to  b« 
guarded  against  by  having  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  enemy* s  intentions  as 
to  thwart  such  a  purpose,  by  timely 
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roireat.  To  ivacuato  New  York  before 
it  wita  i-trictljr  necessary,  would  have 
been  to  jieM  an  important  advantage. 
To  cover  it  until  the  anny  could  no 
longer  be  extricated ,  would  bare  l*oen 
the  extreoje  of  bad  general^ i{>,  Siifiply 
to  11  ayi gate  between  such  a  Soytk  and 
snch  a  Chary bdUt  was  too  muc'h  to  ex- 
pect even  of  Wajshingti^iiT  without  clear 
uidicationB  of  bis  anta^nUi's  desigua. 
How  was  this  intelligence  to  Ue  pro- 
cured ?  In  gome  way  it  must  be  o!>« 
taln^d,  or  New  York  inu^t  at  once  be  so 
far  abandoned  &s  to  secaro  %  rfe^tr^at  for 
the  army*  It  was  a  momentoua  stJike, 
and  un usual  measures  of  precaution 
were  demanded*  What  would  Geo, 
tlowe  next  attompt  ?  The  solution  gf 
thii  question  would  givt*  the  key  to 
Washington's  policy  and  operation  a. 
He  bad  no  power  ti>  take  the  initiative, 
exc^-pt  by  a  complete  abandoument  of 
New  York  t5laiidT  and  even  then,  he 
could  only  initiate  measures  of  a  defen- 
sive cbaracter  or  of  petty  attack.  To 
Howe,  all  gvenuea  were  open.  Ho 
eouM  sail  up  the  East  river  or  North 
river  at  will  wilh  forces  fiuffieient  to  hem 
m  our  army.  He  could  attack  Ne.w 
York  directly,  or  could  cross  ovtr  from 
Ijong  r^land  at  whatever  point  might  bo 
thought  advantageous.  What  would  he 
do  I  Washington  wrote  :  **  We  cannot 
learo,  nor  have  wo  been  able  to  procure 
'  the  least  infonnation  of  late.**  In  this 
dilemma*  was  ho  to  stake  all  on  holding 
his  present  lines  ?  Ought  he  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  or  the  whole  island,  or 
ought  ho  to  urge  on  such  work^  of  de* 
fense  us  could  be  hastily  constructed  ? 
All  turned  on  procuring  precisely  that 
luibrmation  which  he  had  hitherto  failed 
to  obtain*  and  which  Howe  was  moat 
carefully  keeping  to  himself*  It  was  a 
case  in  which  no  mere  mercenary  could 
be  of  service.  No  deserters'  stories 
could  bo  trusted*  It  demanded  notldng 
less  than  that  the  trained  intelhgonce 
of  a  truly  military  eye  should  closely 
icrutinize  dl  the  arrangements  of  the 
hoattle  campr  and  ihcuce  deduce  the 
purposes  underlying  these  dispositions* 
It  was  impossible  to  make  a  torccd  re- 
oonnoiasance,  or  indeed  any  open  ro- 
connoissance  worthy  of  trust  In  a 
council  of  his  officers,  Washington  an- 
nounced it  as  his  conclusions^  that  in 
some  way  tho  enemy's  camp  must  be 
penfttraiedi  and  in  this  view  the  council 
fully  coincided.  The  selection  of  some 
person  eompetaut  to  (^charge  this  deli- 


c4Lto  and  dangerous  misijit^nf  was  con- 
jided  to  Cc*l.  Knowkon.  It  was  clear 
that  no  comm^m  soldier  or  rash  adven^ 
turer  would  do.  Skill,  judgment,  cool- 
nessi  and  professional  training,  wera 
requirt^d-  No  officer  could  bo  ordered 
or  detailed  to  undertake  the  function  of 
a  spy*  Were  it  an  open  reconnois sauce 
of  any  sort,  so  that  the  dress  and  char- 
acter of  an  officer  could  be  preserved,  a 
simple  ordc?r  would  have  served  the 
purpose.  But  the  function  of  a  spy, 
declared  infamous  by  the  militaiy  code, 
could  not  be  imposed  by  authority-  If 
assumed  at  allt  it  must  be  as  a  volunteer 
service* 

Knowlton,  therefore^  appealed  to  tho 
assembled  officer*'*  of  his  own  regiment, 
and  some  others,  und^  in  the  name  of 
Washington,  invited  a  volunteer  for  this 
service.  A  long,  sad  silence  wa^i  the 
rcsi>onse.  The  vision  of  ignominioua 
death  ;  a  shrinking  from  what  usage  has 
branded  with  disgrace ;  the  dangerous, 
dotibtfiil  nature  or  the  proposed  service, 
whence  no  glory  could  be  won ;  theso 
were  too  powerful  pleaders  to  bo  van- 
quished by  any  patriotic  impulse.  At  a 
late  moment.  Hale  had  entered,  pale 
with  recent  sickness,  and  ho  it  was  who 
brtjko  iho  ^d  thraUdom  of  this  trying 
hour,  by  the  deep  res^ionae  %  **  I  will 
undertake  it*"  A  general  voice  of  re- 
monstrance from  his  friends  protested 
against  hit  assupaing  a  duty  so  danger- 
ouij  to  life,  m  igsominlous  in  quality. 
They  said  that  he  was  wanted  for  other 
and  less  ambiguous  service.  They 
stoutly  for1)ade  this  ahncgatiou  of  all 
his  promised  distinction,  this  assump- 
tion of  a  character  forbidden  by  the 
military  code. 

For  simplicity  and  directness^  for 
profound  allegiance  to  patriotic  prompt^ 
in^,  and  ftsr  transparent  excellence  of 
niling  motive,  tho  answer  of  Hale  may 
claim  companionship  with  tho  noblest 
utterances  of  historic  heroism*  **  With 
warmth  and  decision,*'  yet  with  a 
mature  appreciation,  little  betokening 
tlte  wonted  ^a&hIle^isof  a  youth,  number- 
ing only  twenty-ono  years  of  life  diisci- 
pline.  Hale  thus  vindicated  his  course  ;  * 

**  /  think  I  owe  to  m^/  munlnj  the  ac- 
corned hhment  of  an  vhjcct  m  import- 
ant and  ittj  much  desireii  bif  (h^  ctirfi- 
mandtr  af  htr  armies — and  I  knaw 
no  other  mode  of  obtaining  the  inJoT- 
mation,  than  htf  assuming  a  disf^uUc% 
and  passing  tnto  tht  tncmy^s  camp, 
I  am  fully  sermbte  of  iht  Ci^nse4iuemce$ 
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nf  dhcot^ertj  and  oiplurE  in  iuch  a 
aituatwtt.  Bat  f^r  a  ^cnr  I  hnoe  hten 
aUachtd  t^  tlie  armtf,  and  kare  not 
rendered  any  mater >ul  t^rricct  while 
T  fee  icing  a  compennathn  for  tckich  I 
make  no  return^  Yil  I  am  not  injln* 
enecd  l^ff  the  txpcclafwn  of  proniolion. 
^r  prctiitiurtf  reu^ardt  I  whh  to  be 
useftil,  and  every  kind  of  servirc,  ncces- 
latif  fitr  ikf  pubtic  good*  hieotnes 
ki^nfffabh  bi^  being  neceuarji.  If  Uie 
ejrigennet  if  tn^  eountrjf  demand  n 
ftc^uihr  seniles*  its  elaims  to  t^ie  jier- 
Jhrmanee  of  tku  s^rvke  are  imperiom^ 
He  re^pnrtcd  ti»  WiiBhingtoij,  and  re- 
DPivcd  frnm  birn  fu!l  mid  particular  in- 
Btniotions,  He  wus  to  penetrate  tho 
onaiiiy'fi  eainpi  learn  all  the  details  of 
his  ptn>jtioiis  and  deft^tiaos,  and  observo 
all  tlio  indications  whicli  could  utiveil 
tlii3  iDy.stpry  of  \m  contociplatod  move- 
nienta,  Ilii  p  roe  ceded  by  land  lip  the 
Baand  as  far  us  Narwalk,  whrix^  bt*  on- 
gaged  an  armed  sloup  lo  cnvvy  him 
ucrosB  to  Huritiu|^ton  }h\y^  and  to  hat  on 
tlvo  lo J ^k -out  fill' hi s return,  llo  assumed 
the  dress  and  character  of  a  schoolmns- 
teri  in  wbjrth  he  could  deport  biin«sclf 
vith  due  fidelity.  He  left  bchhid  him 
ail  tokens  nf  bis  real  station,  and  only 
took  bii*  college  diploma,  as  an  auiiliarjr 
to  hU  asiiULaed  character.  Ue  lunrkd 
before  daybreak  at  "the  Cedars,"  on 
Grfeat  Neck.  From  this  time  till  \m 
capture,  but  little  ia  known  of  bis  move- 
ments. He  yeufitratcd  tbe  euemy'e  Uaes» 
made  drnwinga  of  lii.^  works,  with  de- 
ioriptive  Latbi  notes,  and^  indeedj  fully 
succeeded  in  tho  maiu  object  of  hh  mis- 
sion. Mu^r  hU  departure,  Howe  bad 
landed  at  Ivip*3  Bay,  and  Clinton  had 
thrown  a  cordon  across  New  York  Isl- 
and, *♦  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
milestone**'  Hala  succeeded  in  erosa- 
ing  to  New  York,  examining  the  newly- 
*s»umed  stationH,  and  again  crossing  to 
Ijong  Island.  He  made  bis  way  b&ck 
to  "  the  Cedars,*'  where  bis  expected 
boat  was  to  receive  him.  Tbis  not  bo- 
iug  there,  it  would  op  pear  that  be  ven- 
tured into  a  tory  rendezvous  called 
**  Mother  Cbtch's  tavern^"  where  ono 
story  says  bo  was  recognised  by  a  per- 
son who  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
tbe  British  guard-ship,  Halifax,  lying 
near  by.  A  bnrgts  approached  wliieh 
he  unfortunately  mistook  for  the  one  h& 
WM  ©xpcctiug.  lie  walked  down  de- 
llbeimtely  to  meet  it,  wbeu  his  mistake 
w*8  made  apparent  by  tlie  crew  sud- 
dmly  standing  up,  ItfVeUiug  their  mus- 
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ket*  at  bim,  and  ordering  blm  to  **  sur- 
rondvr  or  die.**  They  were  so  near  nt 
band  that  any  escape  seemed  bopob^sa, 
and  he  eould  only  resign  himst^lf  Ui  tuj 
fato.  His  rctd  character  seems  not  to 
have  been  known ;  but  the  miUtiU"y  plans 
and  descriptive  notes,  found  in  lus 
ptimps,  pretty  clearly  indicatc^d  lb© 
trutlu  All  the  circumstances  i^efzied 
suspicious,  Capt  Quarme  of  the  Halt- 
fox,  when  tbe  t>oat  brought  HvX^  on 
board,  became  convinced  he  was  a  spy, 
and  dispatched  bini  witli  the  evidi'tux^* 
of  hi.^  utisumed  cliaracter,  in  a  boat  of 
the  Holifooi,  to  New  York.  !!*'  tift-j* 
wards,  with  a  touch  of  gene:  u 

too  rare  in  tbe  Biilisb  servtct ,  d 

his  regrets,  "  that  so  fine  afelLuw  &Uauid 
have  fallen  into  bis  bands*''^ 

The  twenty- first  of  Septt^mber,  1 
was  a  day  to  be  remembi^od  m 
York,  From  Whitehall  to  Bare! 
street,  a  conflagration  raged  alottg 
sides  of  Broadway,  in  which  4U3  hoi 
or  about  one- third  of  the  eity,  wili  laid 
in  ai^heSi  The  College  green  and  a 
change  of  wind  only  arrested  the  swift 
destruction*  Ou  tlie  same  daj,  tbe  dig- 
nified,  harsh,  cold,  and  courtly  lIiLiwe 
bad  hi  lis  bead- quarters  in  the  Bi^ckuiaB 
bo  use  (now  standing  at  tho  corner  of 
Fifty-first  street  and  J'ii'st  Avcfiue),  on 
the  East  river,  about  three  and  a  qUJtr* 
ter  miles  from  the  Park,  The^  eoitfi»- 
gration,  checked  but  not  subdued,  sxill 
clouded  the  air,  when  a  generous  youth, 
of  high  lutelligcnce,  kindly  mannen* 
and  noble  character,  was  brought  iatp 
the  presence  of  tliis  stem  dignitar;). 
That  youth  was  charged  with  UAti^  a 
spy,  and  the  allegation  was   r  - 

ated   by   some   mihtary   sk;  .  i, 

notes,  found  on  his  person,  in  um 
court  of  last  resort.  Hide  dropped  all 
disffuises,  and  at  onco  proclaimed  blta- 
self  an  American  officer,  uad  a  spy- 
He  attempted  no  plea  of  exIeuuatioEW 
he  promised  no  transfer  of  ullegionce^ 
he  besought  no  pardoning  clemency. 
He  waited  calmly,  and  with  no  luimaidr 
fears,  the  too  evident  sentence  wiijrli 
was  to  snap  his  Ijrittte  thre 
Howe  kept  Iiim  not  long  in  v^, :  ;": 

at  once  wrote  a  brief  pr(.*cppt,  riv 
William  Cunningham,  Provost  >, I 
of  the  Hoyal  Army,  tbe  eav^ 
kidy  of  tbe  body  of  Nathan  I 
tain  in  the  rebel  army,  tbi 
victed  as  a  spy,  and  direcLiiii_  ,  .^ 

that  he  be  hung  by  tbe  neck  uuiii  dw%a4, 
**  to-morrow  morning  at  dajbreakp** 


.::  t^' 
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Submitting  ourgelires  to  Ibe  giudsnca 

of  tJi«  most  RttiJiefilic  evlJcDCL-«»  wo 
mujst  suppose  tbat  Hiile  wus  removed  at 
otict",  for  bjj  QUO  n^molmng  night,  to  the 
old  PrtJfoet,  vrhicb  ia  tbe  presiMit  Ilitil 
of  Records,  im  th©  Park,  It  ia  diflicult 
U>  conceive  a  night  of  gretitor  distresss, 
or  more  thronged  with  nieniDrie^,  ta>* 
dumncesi  and  antieipatioos.  Never  w*a8 
pri^^n  presided  over  by  a  more  iiisatiatu 
mo  n  !^t<>  r  th  an  this  C  unuinghutn ,  AH  1 1 1 1> 
iurn^uudln^  were  of  tl^a  most  forbidding 
aspect.  Tho  coming  ntoruiiig  was  to 
conduct  tbe  priiouer,  tbrtnigb  niirtpeak- 
ablo  contumely,  to  the  portal**  of  t-ti^r- 
nitj*  Ho  calmly  asked,  that  bi«j  bij^udii 
mi^ht  bo  loOBed,  and  tltnt  a  light  and 
wnilag  materials  might  be  supplit  d,  to 
enable  him,  for  tha  last  ilm^,  to  write  to 
\m  parents  and  friends*^  CunJiingham 
denied  tli©  rcqucjstl  Hale  askei  for  the 
ttte  of  a  Bible,  and  even  tbk  wo^  savage* 
Jy  refused.  Thank  God,  there  was  one 
there  iritb  onougfa  the  heart  and  fedio^ 
of  a  men,  to  be  roused  to  energetio 
rt^mouhtranca  by  such  molignunt  inhu- 
manity. Tbo  lieutenant  of  Hale*fl 
guard  oanieitly  mud  »ucccsa fully  be- 
sought that  these  re^uestd  should  be 
granted.  In  the  silent  bourSt  so  swiftl/ 
bearing  him  on  to  the  rerge  of  his 
dear  and  happy  life^  tbe  strong  soul  of 
the  martyr  was  pcrmittc^d  to  write  for 
loved  eyea  its  parting  message.  On 
came  tlie  swift  and  fatiil  morning,  and 
with  it  came  the  din  bo  Heal  Cunning- 
ham, gieedy  to  Juxuriate  m  another *s 
wxip..  Hale  banded  him  the  letters  he 
bad  written ;  Cmmi ogham  at  onco  read 
them,  mid,  growing  furious  at  their  high 
spirit,  tore  thorri  to  piec;es  before  the 
writer'*  eyes*  He  afterwards  gave  as 
bid  reason,  **  that  tlje  rebels  i*hould  never 
kno^v^  they  had  a  man  who  oouM  die 
with  so  much  firmiiel^." 

Of  course,  reader,  you  arc  accustomed 
to  do  shopping  now  and  then  at  Steir- 
art's  marble  palaee,  and  to  ache  with 
comedy  at  inimitable  liurtuirs.  You 
are  familiar  with  tljo  censeless  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  humivn  tide  which  over- 
whelms that  crowded  precinct.  Had 
you  stood  where  Burton  now  rules  the 
kingdom  of  mirth »  on  the  early  mom 
of  September  22 djl77tj,  you  would  have 
teen  a  tragedy  such  as  no  tears  could 
htivo  washed  from  your  memory.  You 
would  have  teen  a  human  brother  who, 
having  endured  his  Gethsemanef  there 
suffered  on  his  Calvary*  You  would 
have  seen  hid  youtiiful  face  trtmsfigured 
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with  the  calm  peace  of  a  triumphant 
martyr,  A  life,  suffused  with  ri^hgious 
sensibilittes,  and  blouming  with  holy 
love,  then  and  theru  cubninated.  You 
would  have  seen,  top,  i\  being  utterly 
depraved  mid  reprpbfite.  Had  Satan 
come  Ui  earth  to  act  as  bangmun,  he 
would  havi*  had  loo  much  ta^le  and  gen- 
tilily  hi  Imve  appeared  as  Cunningham. 
This  monstisr  bad  mixed  arsenio  in  th« 
flour  for  his  prisoners,  to  save  or  steal 
their  rations.  He  delighted,  from  iiheer 
malice,  to  tbrenttin  the  escelletit  Dr. 
Matbew  with  a  speedy  hanging.  He 
murdered  hiij  prisoners  near  the  prison 
yard,  **  five  or  six  of  them  of  a  night," 
till  *•  certain  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, pained  by  the  cries  for  meroy 
which  tbey  heard,  went  tti  tho  Command- 
er-in-Chief and  made  tbe  case  known.** 
To  call  his  prisoners  *'dogs,'*  '*  rebel 
spawn,''  and  to  drive  them  to  their 
*^kemielii/'  was  the  reareation  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  of  tbo  Boyal  Army. 
Confronted  by  this  representative  of  Hb 
Majesty,  cheered  by  no  Toico  of  friend- 
ship or  oven  of  sympathy,  beset  by  the 
emblems  and  ministers  of  ignominioui 
death,  Hale  stood  on  tbe  fatal  spot- 
Tho  ritud  of  dii^graee  bad  been  per- 
formed, and  El  single  refinement  of  muhc« 
was  oil  that  even  Cunningham's  inge- 
nuity had  in  reserve^— ho  demanded  **a 
dying  speech  and  confession,'*  Humani- 
ty had  begun  Ut  assert  itself  in  tbe 
crowd  of  curious  gaxers,  for  pity  wa« 
swelling  up  in  many  hearts,  and  andinff 
eKpresBiou  in  stifled  sobs.  Firm  and 
calm,  j^lowinc  with  purification  and  self- 
saerilice>  Hale  seemed  to  gather  up  Lb 
soul  from  out  bis  body^  as,  with  solemn 
emphasis,  be  gave  an?vwer  to  this  last 
demand  of  malignity ; — "/  onl^  rcgrei 
Uial  I  have  hut  me  life  Iq  los6  for  «ijy 

One  more  responsive  surge  of  diabolic 
fury,  and  tk  heroic  spirit  confronts  the 
uDveiled  mysteries  of  eternity.  Per- 
haps when  you  again  shop  at  StcwarVs, 
or  laugh  at  Burton^i,  you  may  a^k, 
**  Where  rest  the  bones  of  this  brave 
man!"  Aiasi  wo  cannot  tell!  Per- 
haps they  are  under  that  eomio  stage ; 
for  ne4ir  Uiere  they  were  probably 
buried. 

Honest  Tunis  Bogart,  a  witness  of 
Hule's  execution,  said :  *'I  have  never 
been  able  to  efl^ce  the  scene  of  hiirror 
from  my  mind — it  rises  up  to  my  imagi- 
nation always,"  Ashur  Wright,  who 
vffni  Hale's  personal  atteudaut^  was  so 
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completely  ovcrvTliclmcd  bj  lirs  fate, 
that  his  understanding  reeled  from  its 
throne^  nevt^r  to  be  fully  reinstated* 
Tb*?re  wa.^  gtich  lamtmtatiofi  amcmg 
nlaKves,  friPutlsT  mid  brother  officers, 
tis  tie  tokened  how  d<iflr  this  young  hc^ro 
had  grott^n.  The  memory  of  tbf  man 
has  been  reven^ntly  eherishcd  in  quiet 
places.  The  admirfltbu  of  a  later  gt?ne- 
mtion  has  heirn  a  gitinite  montitnont  to 
his  memory,  wbidi  stands  in  his  native 
towUf  ^UpM  and  sad,  among  ane<?stral 
graves*  A  faithful  and  loving  biographer 
Sas  now  reaiMad  a  monument,  which  will 
carry  t4>  many  young  benrfci  the  unction 
of  patriotio  devotion.  Thanks  and  our 
special  acknowledgment  to  tiiis  well- 
tuncd  chronicler.  The  name  of  Hale  is 
not  destined  to  be?  forgotten  while  pa- 
Motism  is  esteemed  a  virtue. 

Perbiips  thero  uro  somo  who  think 
Hnle  WLXH  really  dishonored  because  lie 
was  hung  as  a  ^py.  To  any  auch  we 
^ould  sny^  that  tlie  me^i-^ure  of  infamy 
Bhifts  inceasantlj  from  age  to  age»  No 
unit  of  conventional  dij*honor  is  fiied  or 
lasting,  Tho  very  insignia  of  iafiiiny 
in  one  age,  become  the  honored  regiilia 
erf  another-  The  cross,  reserved  for 
ignominious  malefactors  in  idd  Judea, 
i^  now  the  chosen  emblem  of  all  that  is 
exalted  and  so ul-in spiring  throngliout 
Christendom,  Kot  a  few  of  the  nnbl*'i*t 
escutcheons  ought  to  bear  as  decora- 
tions the  gallows,  the  guillfitioe,  tlie 
garrote,  or  some  of  tho  innunicrablo  in- 
fltrnmcnts  of  tortured  and  dishonored 
death .  T  he  e  i  terual «  of  at  toi  a  tin  g  man  i* 
festation  will  have  ever  loss  and  less 
value,  except  as  thny  may  aid  to  inter- 
pret the  endurance  of  sufi'ering  s<>uIhi» 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  true  rule,  that  no 
imj^uted  ignominy  will  Burvive  as  such 
which  is  not  still  iguominy  when  tested 
by  the  most  exited  Christian  gtandards. 

Bo  far  as  human  convciUionttiitieii 
^ould  aehieve  an  unsanctiiied  purpese, 
Nathrm  Halo  died  an  ignominious  death, 
and  wns  consigned  to  infamy.  But  his 
name  is  not  a  word  of  infiimy,  and  all 
the  power  of  Britisli  arnis  cannot  make 
it  so.  His  hich,  actuating  motives  rise 
in  solemn  majesty  before  us,  s%nd  make 


the  gallows — tlie  ro^e^s  march,  the 
mean  persecution  of  tn suits,  fend  all  the 
machmeiy  of  disgrace — gigtiificant  ooJj 
of  surrounding  ba.'^eness,  and  of  his  own 
internal  strength.  His  death  proved  whnt 
his  life  had  only  indicated.  It  showed 
in  him  a  true  heroic  greatnesii,  which 
could,  in  calm  dignity,  endure  to  die 
wronged  and  unasHcrtcd.  The  c^immoa 
pathway  to  glory  is  trodden  with  com- 
parative ease;  out  to  go  down  to  the 
gravis  high-spirited  but  insulted,  tech- 
nically infamous,  unfriended  in  the  last 
great  agony,  with  ati  all-absorb iug  pa- 
triotism, btiffled  and  an3tious,  and  burn- 
ing for  ttssurance  of  his  country '??  ulti- 
mate triumph — thus  to  have  done  and 
borne  in  unfaltering  dignity,  was  tlie 
ultimate  criterion  and  evidence  of  a 
genuine  nobility  of  nature.  Had  this 
sharp  ordeal  bcrfu  spared,  the  mau^a 
strong,  true  spirit  might  have  remaned 
ever  unrecognised. 

A  certain  share  of  infamy  attaches 
to  Howe,  on  account  of  the  Ijiirbari- 
tiea  of  Hale*s  execution.  He  could 
and  j^hould  have  known  that  Cunning-* 
ham  was  a  devil,  unfit  for  any  *'arthTy 
trust.  Ho  should,  too,  have  ob^ervei 
tliC  due  fomiali^  of  a  court- roartiaU 
and  he  certainly  should  have  taken  ca^ 
to  have  (ho  sentence  executed  in  de- 
cency. War,  however  litigated  by 
humane  observances*  ha*  enough  of 
atrocity  without  superadding  any  bru- 
talities of  slovenly  trials  and  CiUinibal 
concomitants  to  its  sleni  senteuceu, 
Howe  is  deeply  blumo*worthy  for  Uis 
lack  of  humanity,  and  for  his  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  such  mott- 
sters  as  this  Provost  Marsha!.  No 
military  di.stinetion  can  atone  for  the 
stigma  of  wickedness  which  our  com- 
mon humanity  tdlises  to  one  who  even 
omits  to  cultivate  the  humanities  of  war, 
Howe  stands  convicted  of  a  tolenuioe 
of  demoniao  cruelty,  nt)t  only  in  tMs 
caie,  but  in  the  prison  fhips,  and  in  his 
gonernl  ad  mm  i  strati  on.  There  is  £0m&* 
thing  even  more  damning  in  being  ms 
ungenerous  enemy  than  in  being  an  wi* 
generou.s  friend.  This  condeinndlioit 
rests  firmly  on  the  name  of  Howe. 
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PAKT   in. — ^A    NIQHT   AT   KAFLES. 


THE  fiigato  picked  up  her  oncliora  oat 
of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
audi  with  dallyiiig  fiummeT  bn^ese^,  we 
Btood  ak»ng  the  coast  toward  southern 
Italy* 

LeaviBg  Elbtt  and  SI^JutD  Christo  on 
our  right  —  the  spot  so  graphically 
paintf'd  as  the  sceup  of  the  hobgoblm 
«ipli>it5  of  tbo  count  of  that  name,  bjr 
his  reracioud  biographer,  JI.  Duma 9 — 
audf  with  a  distant  view  of  tho  Tiber 
and  Campagna  of  Rome*  wo  slowly 
sailed  over  the  flat,  warm  isea,  until  oue 
flight  the  fluggisih  ship  stood  still,  with- 
iu  tlie  giguntio  breakwater  of  I&chla,  at 
tho  inouUi  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  moon  came  timidly  up  over  the 
Bteep  clitTs  of  CapH,  and  shed  her  loft. 
wtute  light  upon  thc^  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  laud  and  water  around  ua.  The 
frigato  lay  becalmed,  scarcely  moving 
aa  inch  from  beneath  the  terraced  shade 
of  the  hl^h  peaks  of  lochia.  The  solid 
hull  wa^  too  deep  belotr  the  surface,  her 
taper  ma5t$  and  canvas  wera  too  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  both  were  too  rapt  m 
bvbolding  the  ficene  around  and  tho 
wondera  below  tho  bay,  to  give  heed  to 
the  furtive  fluttering  air^,  Itulen  witli  the 
perfume  of  orange  blosgoms,  which 
came  steal ttilly  off  from  the  land. 

From  the  castle- crowned  rock  of 
Prooida  to  Boiie,  the  curving  Bweep  of 
the  bay  heginft ;  and  the  city,  with  iU 
dense  maese^  of  white  buildings^  liees  in 
amphitheatre-tike  ranges,  until  capped 
by  tlie  gloomy  fortress  of  St-  Elmo; 
then  beyond  h  the  great  dome  of  Vesu- 
vius— a  thin  puff  of  white  smoke,  toying 
and  eddying  around  the  crater,  occasion- 
ally lurid  with  flmne  from  tho  seething, 
red^  molten  lava  jritbin  the  volcanoes 
broad  and  burning  flank :i ;  while  on  the 
eyo  insensibly  wanders  towards  the  east, 
where  the  i*harp*cut  t>eaks  stand  guard 
above  Caste Uamane  and  Sorrento,  until 
the  panorama  is  nearly  closed  by  the 
bluff  cape  and  the  gap  of  blue  sea  wliich 
iiparatos  it  from  tho  precipitoua  island 
of  Capri- 

And  now  out  here,  in  the  lovely  Ita^ 
lian  ni^htt  in  this  paradise  of  the  pot^ts 
and  painters,  let  u.^  hold  a  eomtil  dt  mtr 
upon  our  campaign <s^  for  the  future. 

**  My  good  sir/'  I  would  begin  by  ob- 
serving, or,  "  Bleifi  your  heart,  miss,  I 


pray  you  not  to  come  all  the  way  beps 
to  be  worried  and  oppressed  out  of  your 
natural  good  sense  by  striving  to  see  all 
the  world  at  ono  peep ;  or  to  take  a  fly- 
ing vault  over  one  wonder,  or  the  top  of 
another*  solely  because  legions  of  other 
trifling*  wonder- loving  people  have  ao- 
eomplishcd  the  feat  before  you.  Don* I 
allow  your  preciou5  wits  to  be  confused, 
because  tho  great  rhymers  and  s^culp- 
tors,  from  the  times  of  the  old  Atheniaos^ 
the  Homers,  and  Fhidiases,  down  to  our 
day,  have  written  sublime  verse,  or 
carved  in  marble*  or  portrayed  on  can- 
Tas,  miracles  and  master-pieces  of  song 
and  art;  or  because  Corinne  has  charm* 
ed  tiiia  one*  or  Consoelo  turned  the  head 
of  that  one,  with  their  meretricious  insi* 
dious  immorality;  or  because  Uogera 
has  warbled  sweet  description?,  and 
Starke — may  Heaven  ba  merciful  to 
that  old  lady,  now  that  ih©  is  at  rest  m 
the  Campo  Santo — a»d  Murray,  the  in- 
giatiable — for  whom  there  is  no  future 
reiat— have  exhausted  the  entire  heathen 
mythology,  miied  up  with  the  price  of 
washing  and  beefsteaks,  merely  to 
convince?,  nay*  bully  you,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  where  you  must  go,  look,  or 
eat,  so  as  properly  to  appreciate  what^ 
in  their  opinion*,  couititute  the  beautaoB 
of  Italy*  Oh!  no,  my  hearers.  1  be- 
seech you  to  jog  gently  ahout,  like  self- 
dependent  mortals,  relying  upon  tho 
Unities  Providence  has  vouchsafed 
yon ;  tarry  or  joun^ey  by  the  high  way  a 
or  goat- paths ;  repose  or  fatigue  your- 
aelf ;  eat  rarioli ;  suck  oranges ;  smell 
flowers ;  drink  sour  wine  or  sweet,  as 
best  agrees  with  your  constitution  j 
pitch  ail  guides  and  cicerones  to  the 
Diav<il*i — wluch  will  only  forestall  their 
fate  a  little — and  then,  having  cleared 
your  skirts  of  the  vermiut  and  the  film 
from  your  eyes,  you  may  hve  like  a 
prince — indeed,  far  better  than  most  of 
the  race — enjoy  the  delights  which  na- 
ture s^preada,  broadcast,  before  you — 
have  hculth,  pleasure,  and  good  cheer, 
all  by  following  the  \mii  of  your  own 
iocli  nations*** 

And  now,  my  friends,  if  i^ou  like,  we 
will  go  on  shore,  and  take  an  inside  l^Mik 
at  Naples. 

In  the  morning,  the  sea-breeza  wafted 
us  to  the  anchorage  abreast  the  araenaL 
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It  is  not,  by  the  waj,  a  position  whera 
King  Bombn  prefers  tti  gaze  upon  ships 
of  wrir»  jiiDCG  tbf'ir  guna  stare  full  in  at 
hiB  pakco  wintlowrf* 

la  loss  tlian  an  hour,  a  pcrlpatPtiG 
Wti&t  in  ft  baat  had  painted  the  frigate 
!h  cijlfirpd  chfUksT  with  a  back -ground, 
comprising  tlio  most  awful  eruption  of 
Vf&uviu?*  ever  behdd  sinee  the  dtaya  of 
Pliny.  Punch  and  Judy  were  Bcreecli* 
fog  and  wrangling  in  the  most  agonizing 
totiea  on  either  side  of  n^i.  A  hoat-toa^ 
of  charlatans  and  ballet'tumblers,  of 
both  sexGSf  were  jubhering  under  the 
ateni*  A  small  imp,  without  any  visible 
legs*  beneath  the  cabin  windnwsT  was 
miikiiig  music  by  hammering  away  with 
hia  kuuekles  on  hi  a  b>wer  jjiw^  keeping 
up  a  snap-accoinprniitnetit  to  a  whlstling- 
oborui*.  Crowdi  of  itinerant  venders 
of  pr^cfous  relics,  eoral  nrnamenfs, 
lavai^i  aiKl  pilca  of  drtubs  of  pic  tare  a* 
wore  thick  n,s  bees  ni'^iund  the  «hip,  all 
Btriving  to  get  up  a  little  code  of  friendly 
iignaU  with  tJie  officers  on  dock,  or 
Bentrie^i  at  the  gangways,  ao  aa  to  ba 
udmilted  on  boavd. 

I  went  on  ehoi-e  in  the  cool  of  tho 
ftftemoon ;  wound  my  way  townrd^  th© 
Villa  Heale,  and  entered  the  VittoriiL 
Hotel.  This  albergo  wa»,  in  former 
times,  and  h  now*  the  grandes^t  in  Na- 
pies,  I  myself,  once  upon  a  time, 
picked  up  within  the  precincts  of  this 
eatabliahinent  a  handkerchief,  belonging 
to  that  good  old  Dowager  Queen  Ade* 
Iftide ;  which,  in  itself,  was  enough  to 
Htanip  the  respectabiJity  of  the  house. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  knowledge,  I 
had  advised  some  of  tny  un- Italianized 
messmates  to  bivouac  there,  and  thus 
give  the  frigate  a  giiod  name. 

The  polite  porter  showed  me  up 
several  pianos  of  stt'urt%,  until  I  bad 
gained  au  altitude  about  as  high  as  our 
tnain-top'gallant-yai-d,  when  I  was  ush- 
ered into  a  pretty  saluon,  and  welcomed 
by  my  friends*  They  were  at  table, 
enjoying  themselves  greatly,  after  tho 
bng  Mediterranean  sea  voyage  wo  had 
endured,  of  four  days. 

The  dinner  was  eicellent ;  the  very 
ofaickens  seemed  happy  even  in  death. 
Small  vegetables  were  coming  and  go- 
ing, until,  at  last,  all  made  way  for  the 
fruit- 

AprieotSt  ^ith  their  downy  cheek  a 
balf  hidden  tn  the  green  leaves  of  their 
purple  neighbors,  the  fie-9;  cHerrics 
ireiB  hoaped  np  in  rich,  lusciouf,  red 
Wimoa;    a  pyramid  of   oranges  rose 


aboFo  all ;  while  in  every  Tacant  Epaoo 
there  stood  ruby  or  piile  wine  in  Ba^ks — 
Falernlan,  Tschia,  and  the  petit  BortUimax 
of  Capri.  Cigar- smoke  curled  grae^ 
fully  *iver  tins  litt!*s  foaat,  and  it  vraa  ft 
picture  of  downright  enjoy menti  I  was 
shown  through  the  suit  of  apartm^nta, 
tyo;  admired  the  f5nely*gQdi?d  and 
painted  wall-i  and  ceilings;  tho  richly 
mrirble-tiled  floors ;  the  d  am  asked -cur- 
taiupd  beds;  the  magnificent  famiture 
and  the  pictures ;  and  then  1  bung^  over 
the  lofty  bttlconiea,  and  let  my  eyes 
drink  in  the  animated  loveliness  of  th« 
bay* 

In  a  little  while,  carnages  were  an- 
nounced*  and,  attended  by  n  horde  of 
boy  beggars,  we  formed  the  queue,  with 
the  beau  monde  of  the  city,  and  wliirled 
dustily  al*ing  the  Chiaja  for  the  evening 
drive.  Wo  went  through  the  long* 
stifling  tunnel  of  PosiLlppo ;  rolled  on  by 
the  road  to  Baioe;  took  r.couplo  of  turns 
again  on  the  Chiaja,  and  th^n  de^^eudod 
for  a  walk  in  the  Rojd  Garden,  d*- 
signed  by  Marat.  Wo  were  all  bliuded 
and  powdered  by  dust»  and  that  of  1ii« 
nastiest  and  most  disagreeable  kindi 
and  we  were  wearied  by  the  throngs  of 
pod^y  priest!!,  who  darkened  tlie  sidi^ 
walks ^  like  dawn  in  a  rookery.  Aft^r  a 
sauutflr  beneath  the  dense  and  prei^ 
avenues,  around  the  marble  fountains  and 
statues,  we  took  an  ice  at  an  ^l  fre$m 
c^f4,  and  I  then  bade  adieu  to  my  com- 
panions. 1  deem  it,  however,  candid  to 
mention,  that,  on  the  following  day,  t 
mutual  acquaintance  called  upcm  thim 
at  the  Grand  Ilotel,  and  disooverod 
that  ihey  had  levanted  in  a  body,  MOO 
after  breakfast,  and  hiter  in  the  dty 
were  found  to  bo  taking  a  frng^  repail, 
at  an  obscure  caravanserai  near  tli# 
mole,  having  been,  it  was  prerai 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  during 
brief  sojourn  at  the  Yjttoria, 

During  our  stay  at  Naples,  X  bad 
honor  of  making  the  actjnaintance 
Count  Bambo^zi.  I  may  bene  fTemi  _ 
that  the  general  ruck  of  Neapolitan  tuo- 
bility  ia  not  a  society  much  to  be  aoi^lil 
aflet.  As  a  class^  they  are  namcnyoa, 
and,  not  uncommonly,  needy.  I  oxM  to 
mind,  many  years  ago,  a  gentb-rnan  of 
thi^j  description,  who,  after  ir^fomuug 
me  that  be  was  a  coumn  to  the  Prinoo 
of  Syracuse,  the  half  brntlicr  of  tbt 
kingt  received  some  conm titrable  atten- 
tion on  board  the  ship  I  was  in*  On 
visiting  and  inspeottng  the  galley,  he  in- 
quired where  the  stalwart  old  negn^  ociok 
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elation pd  at  tlio  coppers*  camo  from, 
iini]  being  told  from  New  York,  he  wits 
&tiEiou£  to  kii*>w  if  the  eiUire  population 
of  ibat  c^mmt^rciiil  pmporiuin  vv'<?ro  of 
th<?  «iimc5  color.  Bsnoff  asi^iurpd  tliat 
thvy  were,  he  dccliirr^d  ho  had  not  tliu 
ht*art  to  leavfl  tho  ye?sci  x^itliuut  taking 
ttwnj-  gome  slight  token  in  riiraembranoe 
of  our  country*  1  commuiiicrited  thia 
condeacenalouT  on  th«  part  of  the  prine^, 
tt>  tlie  cnptuiui  wIki  very  imioeently 
rcqupfltej  nip  to  present  him  with  a  dol» 
kr*  But  not  having  the  csact  change 
about  me,  1  sulMittited  a  cbea^  editlrn 
of  the  prayer- hook,  which  hi^  highncasi 
on  leavinj^,  did  not  seem  to  bo  immo- 
derately ]pifiasei?  with, 

Mj  mend  the  count,  b^>weTor,  was  a 
peiaoii  of  filtogetlior  a  dififV^rent  nt^imp. 
Hfi  "Was  an  intimate  of  the  r«yal  family* 
TUn  king  piayed  billiards  with  him  fre- 
quently, and  he  had  imported  a  ca$*  of 
American  biscidt  for  the  royaJ  children. 
In  fact,  the  quc^eii  could  not  get  ou 
without  him.  Ho  was  a  liirgo,  bmid- 
Bome  iMun,  drovo  superb  English  hordes, 
luid  was  I  beiatdes,  a  gcmeral  of  cavulry, 
and  a  distinguished  »iddier»  to  b<»ot»  At 
lemt  he  assured  me  ho  was ;  and  from 
the  L^xti'cmely  rigid  cut  of  hi:i  hair,  I  had 
no  reasion  to  doubt  the  as^t^rliou,  since 
Ms  lock<i  defied  anything  le»s  than  a 
pair  of  forcypts  to  get  hold  with*  He 
was*  also,  a  very  gentlemanly  person, 
though,  perhapa,  a  trilie  too  cordial  In 
muMni?r» 

Tho  count  invited  Dr.  Bristles  and 
myself  to  hi;)  bouse,  and  accordingly 
we  went.  Dii§  em  barking  at  the  old 
mole,  by  treaty,  we  hired  a  one -horse 
vettura.  The  coeehiere  said  he  knew 
wh^re  the  count  lived,  and,  theretV>re, 
declined  to  read  tlie  address.  We  had 
doubts  in  our  own  mind,  that  the  earlj 
ntdimetits  of  the  drive r*s  education  had 
been  omitted ;  but  etill  we  mounted  the 
Open  four- wheeled  vehicle,  the  whip 
cracked,  and,  after  a  few  frightful  strug. 
gles,  the  wiieels  began  to  revolve.  The 
poor  white  bea^jt  had  hardly  two  legs  to 
truj^t  bis  body  with,  and  one  was  a 
stamp,  without  the  merest  hope  of  a 
flexible  joint  in  it. 

To  imr  dismay,  too,  wo  found  tliat 
the  jehu  was  dris'ing  quite  in  the  wrtmg 
direction  *  and  as  be  refuiied  t**  liiiten 
to  oui'  entjtatieis  to  change  hi:*  course, 
we  pnlh>d  hirn  with  a  Jerk  over  baek- 
ward»,  Ro  that  we  might  get  an  u^iside 
down  view  of  his  face,  and  thu?*  hold 
ipeech  with  him.     This  effort  unfortu- 


nately arrested  the  ptogresa  of  the  vehi- 
cle, and  before  the  cocchiere  had  recoT* 
ered  his  cqailibrium,  hia  nag,  while  toil- 
ing fuiin fully  np  a  smooth  narrow  streeti 
and  trying  lo  scratch  his  way  over  tbi 
pavement,  nt  last  gave  a  few  bewilder* 
ing  staggers,  dropped  heavily  down, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.  It  was  a  clear 
cfLHc,  ns  Bristles  observed,  of  **  Deatfa 
of  tlie  pale  horse  ;*^  so  we  jumped  a  Hi 
of  the  chai^e^  threw  the  driver  a  cm-liwii 
nnd,  gaining  the  S  trad  a  Toledo,  aft«t 
due  di*liberatioir,  we  selected  a  tolerabll 
brute  and  vehicle^  and  set  off  again,  A 
drive  of  two  nr  three  miles,  by  tbi 
rood  tif  La  Torij*  and  Capo  de  Monti# 
brought  US  to  our  destination.  W# 
found  the  establishment  of  the  connt 
new,  Bpacious,  and  elej^aat  His  well- 
bred  horses  stood  quietly  hitched  lo 
bronze  rings  in  the  court- yard. 

The  fiuloons  were  blading  in  a|dendoT% 
and  the  owner  received  us  with  poht&- 
neas*  We  fcmnd  him  to  be  a  great  am»* 
teurnfnnw  inventions  and  improvement 
in  fire-anas;  and  one  of  the  apartmenti 
wit!i  fitted  up  us  a  musie  d'artilleriwt 
T!iero  waa  not  a  metallic  contrivance  itt 
tho  way  of  daggers,  guns,  or  pi^tolfli 
from  tlie  days  <if  the  PbcBniciauSj  tliat 
our  friend  had  not  a  specimen  n£ 
Ainong  them  was  a  stand  of  Coitus  re* 
volvei*a,  and  other  recent  ijiventions,  all 
made  under  the  count's  own  eye  in  th* 
royal  arsenal,  Bn sties  had  already 
effected  an  advanced  lodgment  in  ivk 
citadel  of  the  cx>nnt*»  affectiooF,  hf 
presenting  bim  a  vithunous*looking  pia- 
i>l,  with  an  cmtnnous  bowie*knife  aU 
tQchmenC^  the  size  and  shape  of  a  meat- 
cleaver.  Not  to  be  outdone,  I  talked 
of  iuiporling  a  patent  ride,  that  would 
fire  upon  everybody  fi^r  an  entire  cam* 
paign,  without  the  trouble  of  loading* 
We  passed  an  boar  very  ngi-eeablji 
ejEomining  weapon j*  and  shooting  at  a 
mark,  and  then  made  our  adieu  to  otu 
boapitable  entertainer. 

On  a  succeeding  visit  to  Naplea,  I 
am  Mirry  tf>  fwiy,  that  tho  noble  count 
cut  n^  dead.  Whether  it  was  owing  to 
our  remissness  in  prof'uring  the  patoul 
rifle,  that  he  might  copy  the  invontioDt 
as  he  had  the  revolvers ;  or  that  we  did 
not  send  for  a  new  eight* inch  i^bell  gmi 
or  boat  howitzer  ;  or  whether  his  friend 
the  king,  and  tlie  royal  family  had 
frowned  upon  his  intimacy  with  tho 
transatlantic  Saions,  we  did  not  learn* 
AU  we  know  i^t,  that  his  cruel  treatment 
caused  us  infinitJs  s<>rrow. 
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Wo  clmsn  ft  different  route  on  our 
return^  and  drove  along  by  tha  sliores 
of  tho  bftjp  Hud  wo  not  hnd  fieular 
proof  that  every  other  ptroot  and  lane  in 
Naples  had  been  aa  dtmstflj  crt>wded 
with  v^biclt*?,  we  ahould  have  sworn  tbat 
•very  one  of  th(*m  bad  been  laanched 
upon  tbe  S  trad  a  Marina.  So,  too,  had 
w©  not  known  that  the  desperate  racing 
going-  on  tbore,  was  a  matter  of  dtiily 
occurrnnce,  we  should  have  supposed 
tho  thing  had  boon  expressly  got  up 
for  our  amusement, 

Fortunatelj  our  nag  was  driven  by  a 
hamaji  being,  and  on<i  wlio,  without 
indulging  in  the  sport,  de^hghtcd  in  con- 
templiiting  it  from  a  distance.  He  ac- 
iK>r(]ingIy  rolled  us  to  a  safe  position  by 
the  routIj?ide*  Here  we  remained  in 
Oompjirative  security,  witliin  ear-sb<*tof 
a  very  screechy  and  cructUy  buffeted 
Punch  mid  Judy ;  but  we  had  amplo 
BOop©  to  regard  tbe  funous  devotees  of 
the  race  who  went  spinning  by  u?*. 

Tbcru  are  never  congregated  any* 
where  else  t«ueb  outhn;di?ih,  nimble- 
tuniiile  coaclie^,  h>tv-wlieeled  vans,  bat- 
tered chaises,  anil  vettnrasi  curtst 
donkej-wagon?,  and,  in  faet^  every 
imagiualde  €ontn  vancj>  far  bind  locomo- 
tion. All  of  them  were  literally  cram* 
medt  too,  aud  where  room  was  not 
found  iii.^ide,  children,  babieSi  and  bas- 
kets were  either  slung  undur  the  axles, 
or  the  drivers  tb  em  selves  would  ha 
balanced  on  one  leg  from  behind  some- 
where, snapping  their  thonga  m\d  urging 
their  beajstri,  by  jerk  or  wrench^  to 
h^rry  on  over  the  hard  smooth  pave- 
ment and  diiStance  their  com  petitory* 
On  they  flew  with  furious,  headlong 
tpeed,  utterly  regardless  of  personal 
property,  cracking  their  whips  over  tho 
smoking  steed.s  who  seemed  quito  na 
wild  in  tbelr  carper  as  their  masters, 
dashing  from  side  to  side  of  the  broad 
Strada,  straining,  plunging,  running, 
slipping,  smashing,  shouting,  singing, 
and  laughing.  In  all  my  equine  expe- 
rience, I  never  saw  sucb  a  pell-mell 
imbroglio  of  bipeds*  quadrupeds,  vehi- 
cles, and  beasts — such  a  really  excitable, 
insHJie  throng  nnywbero. 

Bristles  and  I  were  only  too  glad  to 
quietly  thread  the  miuses  of  tliese  racers 
without  mishap,  and  reach  the  open 
space  near  the  mole,  where,  tailing  on 
to  a  more  quiet  crew,  wo  trotted  slowly 
on  to  Santa  Lucia, 

Here  we  got  down,  and  dismissed 
our  vetturino.     We  quiirrolod  with  him. 


as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  tbU  wii«  to 
he  expeott^d,  and  wo  wyre  not  lo  Ibo 
least  dlsturli^d  by  his  moans,  being  |te>r* 
suaded  that  he  would  respect  as  tlai 
mtire  for  resisting  extortion. 

Twihglit  liad  faded  entirely,  and  as  the 
lamps  were  beginning  to  trvinkle  along 
the  quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  we  s*trolled  iu 
tliat  direction.  Whoever  visits  Naples, 
should  not  omit  a  survey  of  uil  Ui<s 
shelly  wonders  wbieh  surround  the  fa- 
mous? fishc^rmen  of  Santa  Lucta. 

Along  tbe  seaside  of  tbe  broail  cudso*  • 
way,  against  tho  heavy  stone  eoplngj, 
are  arranged  the  upright  standja  of  these 
bronzed  old  fishers.  There  is  not  one 
of  tliem  who  could  not  stand,  withoul  & 
blush,  fur  a  study  f<^r  ftluHaniello*  or 
yet  for  San  Antonio  himself.  Look  al 
tb«?m  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  corpi 
of  bony -flip  pered,  salt-water,  corrugated 
old  faces — every  furrow  and  wrinkle  in 
their  weatber-boaten  cheeks  cut  as  deep 
and  clear  as  the  waves  off  Cope  Ho  ret. 
Those  skinny  throats  and  nmphibiona 
legs,  too,  witfi  their  impervious  raiment, 
looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  quilted 
brown  seaweed  !  They  are,  indeed,  the 
beau  ideals  of  fisbcrmt'u.  Thtir  namei 
are  legibly  painted  over  the  ?ecti<>ual 
boxes — names,  too,  of  historical  renown, 
—Antonio  Doria,  Giacopo  Miichiavel, 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  Guisepp©  Iltm^ldo, 
and  linlf  u  score  more  of  the  like  nobility, 
all  waiting,  with  a 
their  palms,  for  customers, 

Hut,  by  Saint  Barnabas !  wliat  a  va- 
riety of  ehelHi^ih !     Oysters  of  gi>i3dlj 
Hisse,  aa  clean  and  EaU3^-looking  aa  uoa-^ 
sible  J  dehcately-flu ted  clams;  snau^^ 
red  onea  and  green  ones;   mu^des — 
similar    to   pretty   pearl-bandied   pen- 
knives ;  then  other  nameless  monslera. 
with  long  stickers,  like  mininturo  hlAck  i 
porcupineis — ^and  all  these  tempting  1 
Sttres  tastily  arranged  in  square,  shallow 
ba.ske t s.    Wl len ev er  th e  vendors  wislted 
to   call   attention   to  their  activity  or 
freshness »  they  would  give  the  e-as***  & 
smart  raji,  wheji  all  the  shells  fri>in  their 
cosy  sea- weed  beds,  with  a  siniultuno- 
ous  aud  spasmodio  at^^rt,  wuuld  opc«a 
their  mouths,  run  out  their  feeler*,  ttnt* 
make  a  knowing  and  impatient  wrigglt"^ 
before  resuming  their  t»revious    siiea 
and  observant  manner. 

We  lounged  about  for  some  timft, 
wrapt  in  admiration  of  these  cit*e4iftr- 
dened  luxuries — vacillating  bciwt^en  a 
desire  t^^  swoJIow  n  few,  and  fours  of 
consequence  fi. 
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Our  tlrvuUL'^,  bnweyer,  wiTi'  put  an  end 
to,  by  th<!  ajvprdiK^b  of  a  pretty  wr)raanT 
from  a  caniagti  hard  by*  who,  without 
a  moTTH^nrs^i  hris Italian,  seized  a  ptiir  of 
the  pearl-handled  razor-fishT  mi(\  cmck- 
ing  the  transparent  caso,^  with  her 
pLiirly- enameled  ti>eth»  the  nm*clt?  put 
Kmt  his  tongue,  asi  if  entrimced  at  thti 
fiv!e  of  Bllj^jung^  sa  sweetly  into  tlie 
Imiys  moath,  and  was  Been  no  more, 
Wl*  wniteii  no  loiiger^ — our  fear?  woro 
dispelled — and  etepijiii^  up  tf>  a  merry 
ok!  scamp,  we  shouted  *  *^*  Cos*  ascfc  /** 
**yi/i,  tSigRfiTi  /  /w//i  /ru«i  ^i  mare  /'' — 
all  ihe  fruita  of  the  sea — he  r** plied,  and 
forthwith  he  eatioi'ht  up  n  liiee-lonkin/:^ 
oyster,  inserted  hU  sharp  littk  blade  at 
the  hiti^,  the  bivalveig  parted  ;  a  sniidlt 
embryo  fisihermau  stood  ready  with  si 
miuiite  pot  of  pepper  and  half  a  lemon, 
witli  hf^th  t»f  which  condiments  he  gave 
a  dush  and  a  t^queejce,  aud  we  thus  be- 
gnn  in  earnest-  Flrnt  an  oy«ter,  thou  a 
dnm*  now  a  snail,  flnd  oj^ain  a  muscle, 
until  we  hnd  well  ni^h  sucked  d^iwn  the 
entire  stock  of  hivalwu!?  Crustacea* 
Cnrefullv  eounting  the  empty  ehellw, 
after  n  long  and  oft-repcate<i  negotia- 
tbn,  wo  succeeded,  with  infinite  plea- 
miro,  in  canceling  onr  peouniaTy  obli- 
gation. Thi!*,  however,  was  effected  in 
great  good-humor  on  both  sides ;  when 
shaking  the  bony  hand  of  our  enter- 
tainert  we  moved  away  to  the  opposite 
iFide  of  tho  «trada.  We  looked  into 
the  wine  f^hopB,  took  a  sip  of  ezm^Ie- 
vie*  ^0  di,<5guii^ed  as  to  be  uninteltigiblo 
t*>  King  Alcohol  himself,  and  then  re- 
turned to  our  lounge  among  the  Pes- 
catofi. 

By  this  time,  tho  whole  street,  from 
the  angle  of  the  Arsenal  to  Castel- 
uovot  wos  profusely  illuminated,  and 
erowd:^  of  people  were  stroUing  about, 
inhaling  the  fresh  sea  air  fruin  flie 
Uiy,  wliilo  the  round,  yelbw  moon 
flooded  a  broad  rippling  road  over  the 
watcrt  from  Sorrent**. 

presently  wo  came  to  a  broad  flight 
of  marble  stepa»  and  seeing  the  popu- 
lace descend,  we  followed,  notoji  pectin g, 
kowever,  to  be  repaid  for  our  expbra* 
tions  by  aught  else  suvo  tlie  naked  quay, 
with"  tho  clusters  of  bonbi  and  bathin*!- 
(sheds  lying  in  the  vicinity.  On  descend- 
in  gt  our  surprise  was  great  to  find  a 
bri>adt  well- paved  space »  pitched  witli 
painted  ient*i  and  awnings,  iimall,  neat- 
ly-spread  tables  standing  about,  while 
urolied  casemates  ran  under  tho  .street 
i7i^Ve,  brilliantly  hghted,  and  making  as 


charming  on  ul-fresco  Testaurant  as  one 
would  care  to  behold. 

On  the  brink  of  the  quay  were  more 
of  our  friends  the  fishermen,  with  thc^ir 
oUriconi  a*  amM?tizingly  diHidayed  as 
ever.  While  scale- fiah,  too,  were  shiniDg 
and  gleaming  in  their  dying  struggles, 
jui^tout  of  the  no  is.  Opposite,  by  the 
tabloid,  were  the  cookH,  with  kettlei«  of 
steaming  maearoni,  pyramids  of  grated 
cheese,  platters  of  oil|  and  all  prepared 
to  reel  ofT  any  amount  of  miles  of  '*  plpe- 
stem.H  made  easy"  the  company  might 
desire.  There  were  tidy  old  women, 
too,  ru<?hing  al>out,  to  attract  the  notice 
of  wijyfaTors  to  their  viandij  ami  salad 3 ; 
while  charcoal  fires  burned  ruddily 
within  the  casematea,  where  the  broil- 
ing and  frying  was  carried  on  unccoa- 
ingly,  for  tho  guests  without* 

la  a  trice,  we  resolved  to  aup  ;  and 
selecting  a  jolly,  good-natured  old  lady* 
we  arranged  the  preltniinariea  at  hor 
tent.  In  the  first  place,  wo  summoned 
Antonio  Tasiso  (who>  by  the  way,  talked 
as  if  tho  whole  worhl  woro  deaf  as 
stones),  and  tiftor  carefully  examining 
his  fish,  wo  chose  a  beautiful  mullet, 
whose  tail  was  just  quiyormg  with  iti 
latest  fiapt 

After  driving  a  bargain  with  Antonio, 
we  carried  off  our  pri3re»  and  con^nigned 
it  to  tho  coals  of  our  own  Signora. 
Then  we  had  clear  and  proeido  stipula- 
tions with  this  last-named  per.'^onage, 
with  respect  to  the  exact  cost  of  every 
article  we  might  consume.  The  hre.id 
was  to  be  so  much;  the  &alad  to  be 
dressed  with  go<;id  oil  and  saltj  there 
were  a  brace  of  tomatoes,  at  so  nnmy 

frani ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  to  be  a 
ottle  of  famous  enpri  bianco — no  sweet 
wine,  according  to  the  proverh,  *'Guat' 
(late  (Vaccto  di  tin  dolctt,^*  but  good 
sound  juice,  squeezed  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  and  pressed  for  tho  lips  of 
Bacchus  J 

The  treaty  being  thus  concluded, 
down  we  sat  at  table,  adjiuning  a  party 
of  Swiss  officers  of  the  gutird,  witli  tboir 
wiveis  and  sweethearta  beside  them. 
We  were  nut  annoyed  by  beggar«; 
for  our  hostess  hail  placed  a  small  boy 
and  a  sharp,  to  keep  watch  over  us;  and 
tho  lazuroni  merely  licked  their  chops 
at  a  respectable  diatance ;  while,  at  tho 
same  time,  a  quartette  of  juvenile  dam- 
sels were  permitt»?d  to  make  music  on 
harps  and  lutes  ui  the  background. 

Presently  our  mullet  come,  smoking 
hot,  nod  ivaa  hud  crispy  brown  on  tho 
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board  ;  iJiPn  thi?  brcafl  ;  then  tho  cool, 
brittle  Btiliifl,  with  tho  tomatoea ;  and, 
finally,  tho  rnrp  old  lH>ttlo  «f  capti.  Tbfl 
Signora  and  Antonio  Tasso  shrieked 
in  et^staHv,  ai*  we  uttered  Hentifnonts  of 
fatisfactinn  nt  the  sight  of  our  suipper. 
tlve  venernblo  whitc-oappt^d  cook  eamc 
out  fmm  the  cnseinate,  witli  a  pair  of 
devil'ii  t^jrmcjitora  m  one  hand  and  a 
caBserole  in  the  othpr,  merely  to  ad- 
mire us.  Tho  finall*  bright  youth, 
att^ichod  as  BkinniiAher  to  the  establish- 
ment, wardfd  off  tlie  bogj^r"*  witli  deci- 
sion luid  cncrg^y,  Moaowhile  a  trio  of 
impa  telegraphed  in  the  dij^tance  for  tho 
boneH  of  our  mullot,  makinj^  rapid  pan* 
tDmime  by  t^Ki.sing  their  fiugi^r^  dovva 
tbeir  wide-open  iiioiithw,  in  anticipation 
of  tliosR  fm^ment?*!  while  at  the  same 
time  they  ciipernd  and  danced  to  the 
ohorus  of  "maearonii  macariini !" 

Even  tho  nian  with  tJie  white  ap^'on^ 
who  wnn  liidiing  out  of  a  bii^  eailhcii 
pot  pickled  Ptar-fnlu  jmitscd  a  moment 
to  gaze  upon  u<,find  oitlaim  i  ^'/  Stgfjo- 
ri  Ingl^n  t"  A  5 1  d  tho  p  r etty  ^  fiit  worn  a  n , 
with  the  i^imart  Swiss  officers,  scattered 
briglit  smiles  upon  us,  whilo  s^he  ctiquet- 
tiflhly  pulled  ht^r  lover* a  wu^tiicho,  and 
Backed  a  rjuor  fish. 

Ah !  all  Wilis  deligbtfitlly  al-frtS€o 
and  rtaliLui ;  and  could  we  have  con- 
vinced our  fltout  friend  Antonio  Tasso 
that  we  St  Hid  no  more  io  ne«d  of  his 
i^striconL  wo  slmuld  liavc  been  in  a  stato 
of  pcrf e ct  beat i fie atr o a . 

But  the  urn  lab  ie  Antonio  was  t%  logi- 
oian,  and  eitremtdy  inci*edulou8  upon 
that  [Kiirit;  and  tripping  up  to  our 
tublo  every  fc^v  second:*,  and  running 
through  the  entire  gjonut  of  hir?  stock  in 
trade,  would  implore  tu  to  name  a  ^hH, 
and  "^wlullup,"  it  would  swim  down  our 
tiiroaf^  like  oil ;  and  he  threw  back  his 
head,  and  went  thr^mgh  the  motion,  by 
way  of  accompciniment. 

Nevertheh\Si?,  we  got  on  bmvely  with 
the  repast  sot  before  us,  and*  on  fin i sh- 
in g,  it  was  by  the  severest  effort  of 
self- denial  that  wo  were  prevented  from 
rushing  st might  away  to  bargain  for 
anot  her  in u  1 1  e t .  Fo r  a  m irackN  too ,  our 
TO  tun  d  hositt*ss  never  grumbled  at  the 
price  originally  drawn  up  in  the  proto- 
ooh  and  since  the  amount  w,is  not  un- 
reasonable, we  f^ve  nbtuma  mano  to  the 
vigilant  ciistode  of  tho  Inzaroni,  with  a 
copper  trifle  to  the  aji^ed  cook, 

'then  tho  youn;:  vulture*?,  who  bad 
been  dancing  likw  demons,  for  im  hour, 
pounced   upon  the   erumba  of   breads 
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mor$eU  of  salad  and  fii^h,  wUile  tbe  in- 
defatigable Antonio  drained  the  laat 
drop,'*  of  the  caprl,  and  caroled  forth  a 
not©  of  thanksgiving,  inteTspersed  mth 
an  eaniest  ejEhurtation  for  tne  bytUtud- 
em  to  taste  bis  o^lriconi. 

The  liostesa  patted  ns  on  the  baek.  m 
we  nffecUonately  embraced  her  at  part^ 
inpf,  and  hoped,  by  all  the  sattits*  / 
Signori  would  comd  oud  test  her  good 
cheer  again. 

Buckling  on  our  sword«,  we  resumed 
oar  tour.     After  the  hearty  snpper  and 
generous  wine,  we  felt  charitably   iu- 
dined,  and  accordingly  wo  selected  a 
poor  blind  cripple,  with  a  brac<>  of  fnm--. 
i^hed  blind  children  at  his  side*      To- 
feed  this   party,  we   found    t&  diModI  ' 
matter;   fi^r  on  leading  them    to   tlM 
cauldrons  of  macaroni,  beforo  tlio  dis- 
penser thereof  could  fill  and   band   a 
phitter,  the  myriads  of  starving  df««- 
tares  around  would  snatch  and  devon 
it  like  ma^ic,    Aa  fl  last  Tesorti  wip  I 
Headed  the  blind  group  in  an  ajig]f«  b^l 
a  casemate,  where  they  were  eoablod  ^ 
to  swallow  their  portions  in  peace. 

After  this  aS'air  was  uottled,  we  oott. 
eluded  to  part  with  Santa  Lucia,  having .« 
decided^  on  mature  reflection,  that  wft 
had  acquired  a  t-aste  for  low  life.  As- 
cending the  brof^d  stairs,  attended  by 
tho  impish  trio  of  urchins,  wo  l>eiit  ouf 
footsteps  towards  the  mole. 

The  hour  was  late,  but  yet  the  iitrefti 
and  pia^zai;  were  thronged,  and  no  lan- 
guor was  %*isible  under  tho  influeuce  of 
the  soft,  refreshing  Italian  uight.  It  li ) 
in  the  eummer^s  night,  long  after  iha 
orange  -  heate  d  glo  w  of  s  un  set  haa 
paased,  tliat  all  ItAly  wakes  lidrl/  lato 
life.  j 

We  sauntered  lazily  on,  stopping  at' 
intervals  to  rest  on  the  boltLitrade  ovcf 
the  Arsenal,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  foun- 
tain, or  to  listen  to  the  deligbtftil  inuMO 
in  tho  front  of  tlio  palace  ;  ti>  «ip  a  dr 
tif  cool  lemonade  in  tliat  cjseerabje  I 
Emtipa ;  and  to  pause  for  a  long  ga 
at  tho  noble  equesitrian  statues,  wbii 
stand  at  the  northern  gatewny  tif 
palace.     All  the  while,  our  ballet- boyiij 
little  garni Tf$  as  they  were,  mnTobt'd^t 
danced,  skipped,  or  sang  snatches'  from 
operas,   invariably  ending   their   vocttL 
performances  with  the  iarantclfa^ 

In  due  course,  we  reached  tlie   pari, 
and  were  hailed  by  the  usual  saltitaLtomj 
of  scores  of  boatmen  :    **  Tokfit^   hot- 
Bare ;   go  bode.'^      **  Here   do    iiiau-j 
warr-botct  official,''  and  so  forth. 
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We  cho^i?t  im  mdrndual  from  the 
giujg*  but  wlien  on  tbo  point  of  giving 
nome  slight  recompense  to  nur  *" corps 
lie  bullet."  our  inleutjnns  seemed  to  be 
divined ;  for,  llki^  a  ehowt^r,  tliere  fell 
tipoti  us  a  troop  of  jour^g  vacabondsi 
who  j^pning  bo  suddenly  frLiiii  tno  shade 
of  t!ie  pters  and  walk,  £Lod  resembled 
fo  closely  our  own  eapeciid  imps,  that 
we  were  utterly  unable  to  dktlEiguUh 
them  from  their  com patj ions* 

We  wore  in  a  quAndory  ;  and  not 
caring  to  distribute  largesse  to  the 
wholy  community,  while  the  din  and 
fthnii  cImhof  waxed  alarming,  we  were 


on  the  point  of  retreating  to  thf;  boat, 
when  a  hnppj  thought  owsarred  to  U3. 
Commnnding  silence  for  an  instant,  we 
tdll&d  ^irth  a  quick  aota  of  tlie  taran^ 
Idla,  which  being  immedl'^tely  taken  up 
by  our  own  little  choraSf  leaping  aiid 
chanting  hy  the  mu^ic,  we  telzed  diem 
by  the  arms,  and  were  thaa  enabled  to 
indulge?  them  wllh  a  few  copperit. 

Then  paddlinjq;^  through  the  fleets  of 
merchant  vesseU  which  El  led  the  port^ 
wo  gained  a  coo!  offini?  in  the  bay, 
mouuU^d  to  the  deck  of  the  frtga^e,  and 
so  betook  oursniTros  deep  dowa  to  our 
oaken  par  lord  m  the  cock- pit 


THE    ICONOCLAST. 

ATHOIJSAND  years  shall  cotne  and  go* 
A  thousand  yaxrA  of  night  und  day. 
And  man,  through  all  their  changing  show. 
His  tragic  drama  still  ah  nil  jikj* 

Rilled  by  some  fond  ideal's  power* 
Cheated  by  passion  or  de^^pair* 

Still  shuil  he  waste  life's  trembling  hoiir» 
In  worship  vaio,  and  useless  prayer. 

Ah  I  where  are  they  who  rose  in  might. 
Who  fired  the  ti^mple  and  the  shrine, 

And  hurled,  through  earth 'a  chaotic  nightt 
The  helpJesB  gods  it  deemed  divine  ? 

Osse,  longing  sotil,  thy  vain  desire  \ 
What  idol^  in  it^  stainless  prime. 

But  falls,  untouched  of  aio  or  6re, 
Be^re  the  ste^y  eyoa  of  Tioie. 

He  look»,  and  lo  f  onr  altars  Mh 
The  shrine  reveals  its  gilded  clay, 

With  decent  hand^  we  spread  the  pall, 
And,  cold  with  wisdom,  glide  away. 

Oh !  where  were  coarage,  faith,  and  truth, 
If  man  went  wandering  all  lii.^  day, 

la  golden  clouds  of  lore  and  youth. 
Nor  kaew  that  both  his  steps  belniy  ? 

Come^  Time,  whOe  here  w©  sit  and  wait. 
Be  faithful,  spoiler,  to  thy  trust ! 

No  death  can  further  desolate 
The  soul  that  kooirs  its  god  was  duat. 
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THE  publication  of  this  third  TolQm^» 
containing  Piirt  Fourth  of  Modern 
Painters  J  furnishes  ua  an  oc  eaation  for 
ftoine  remarks  upon  the  works  of  Mr» 
Euskin.  H(5  stands  cnnFpgs(>JIjr  at  llio 
head  of  all  EugHsh  writ  or  :^,  on  certain 
brunches  of  art  ?  and  despite  his  idio- 
FjTicrai^icij,  wbich  art^  ofton  glurini^n,  his 
iiff^ensJvc  conceit,  and  a  want  of  philoso- 
'  phic  genius,  remarkable  in  a  person 
otherwi.se  .^o  ^rell  end<jwed,  ho  deB(?rve3 
hi.i  pUKitJon.  No  Englishman, that  we  can 
call  to  mind»  hm  written  ^  much  and 
Eo  worthily  of  art  as  ho  has ;  no  one* 
indeed^  that  wo  know,  is  cojnparablp  to 
himt  cither  for  the  extent  of  lii^  know^ 
li»dp;o  in  this  pecuHitr  rangCt  or  for  tho 
vividness  imd  valne  of  his  influence. 
Lord  Lindsar,  who  has  made  the  history 
of  art  a  spcoinhty,  is  not  more  minute!  j 
acquainted  with  it  th^n  Huj^kin  h;  uor 
is  Mrs.  Jamison*  though  a  woman  inoro 
sasceptiblf?  to  all  its  finer  pontio  fuel- 
tngs ;  nor  la  Eiii^tlnke,  tbouf^h  Preiiid(?at 
of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  a  nicer  j ml f^o  of 
its  technical  excollent'e.  In  fiu'tt  if  the 
wholo  truth  vfi^m  told,  vvc  might  ridl 
a  great  many  critical  ♦*sjnglo  gentle- 
men into  one/*  without  fonniug  a  com- 
pound equal  to  Kn,skin ;  for  insigliti 
vigor,  sincerity,  ajid  elor^uonce,  he 
stands  head  and  ehouldeaia  abore  his 
contemporiiries* 

The  appearance,  ill  deed,  of  the  first 
vol u me  of  jModurn  Painters,  by  tax 
*'  Oxford  graduate,"  protesting  so  vehe* 
mently  against  the  shallow?-  pedantries 
of  the  magazine  writers,  and  t}i rowing 
down  the  gauntlet  of  critical  combat  to 
the  entire  circle  of  onlookers,  with  such 
lusty  disdain,  was  on  era  in  the  hi.^- 
to ry  of  British  criticism.  It  will  he 
well  remembered  with  what  goggle -eyes 
of  stirprise  tho  accredited  authorities 
watched  the  advent  of  tho  young  chani- 

{lion,  as  he  ho u need  into  the  ring,  and 
aying  his  devoirs  at  the  feet  of  one 
J,  M.  W*  Turner  (who  may  bo  called 
his  queen  of  beauty  for  the  n<mce,  as 
Maria  Theresa  was  called  King  of 
Hungary  by  law),  pw*pared  for  a  gene- 
ral charge,  first:  unhorsing,  in  a  most 
ungullant  manner,  the  visored  kniglit 
of  Blackwood,  and  then  brandishing  his 


lance,  peU-mell,  along  tho  lists*  He 
fleemed  t*j  fight  wildly  enough  at  first ; 
but  it  wiig  evident,  from  tlje  number 
that  lay  dishonored  upon  fho  fields — 
fiome  with  otdy  their  casque  a  broken, 
but  others  with  heads  and  Kmbi>  difa^- 
trously  fibattered — ^Ihat  he  fought  sur<*lj 
as  well  as  wildly,  and  that  those  sturdy 
blows,  apparently  struck  at  rondoia, 
brought  down  a  foe  at  every  mm. 
Everybody  admired,  wo  Ijelit/vet  tEe 
dashing  intrepidity^  the  confident  frkiD 
of  the  unknown  combatant,  though  few 
trusted  his  judgment.  What  co  mm  end- 
ed him,  perhapSi  more  than  atiTthiw 
else — more  than  his  acknowledged  abOi* 
ty^  his  brilliant  mastery  of  natiind 
sc^nerj>  mid  hii  evident  erudition^ — 1» 
popular  regard,  was,  tlie  honesty  itn- 
blencbing,  almost  truculent  zeal,  with 
whieh  he  tot^k  up  thecudgelj  forapreat 
and  mnq  I  predated  modern,  iu  whose 
behalf  ho  tore  away  the  false  gloiy  tbat 
had  hidden  the  defects  of  thti  znort 
venerated  painters  of  the  past*  tearing 
some  of  their  flesh  with  it,  and  thrashed 
about  among  his  awn  eotomporariei, 
even  like  a  soldier  of  the  Conamonwe^tb 
among  the  bedia:ened  images  of  some 
old  ilaoobitic  chapel.  There  is  scarcely 
in  history  another  such  instance  of  tlie 
fervent  espousal  and  defense  of  onemns 
by  another,  on  the  ground  of  pure  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  as  that  &f  Tamer  by 
Iluskini  and  it  is  amusing  to  read,  now 
that  Turner*fi  fame  is  assured,  the  in- 
tense vehemence  with  which  it  wu 
Buppos^ed  necessary  to  assail  Ckude 
and  Pous^ifi,  in  order  td  enthrone  th« 
favorite.  Nor  does  it  appear,  from  the 
preface  to  this  latest  volume,  that  ht 
\ih^  yet  ftirgiven  tho  slowness  of  Id* 
countrymen  to  recognize  the  et&^t  fpirit 
nmong  them  ;  for*  abusing  Clttude  witi 
ik\\  the  old  venom  and  kcetitiess  of  hate, 
he  speaks  with  DU concealed  bitterme» 
of  irony  of  the  threefold  honor  heaped 
upon  Turner,  now  that  ho  lies  quii*t  at 
Chekea,  by  thosse  who  "^^  bury  bia  bidy 
in  St.  Paul's,  his  pictures  at  Charing 
Cross*  and  liia  purposes  iu  cliancery  !" 
This  is  clearly  tho  ring  of  tho  origiiial 
Husk  in. 

Mr.    Huskin*s    subsequent     writings 
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linrt''  shown  tliat  Ms  learning  was  equal 
to  his  eonfidf^uce,  and*  though  he  Leu 
BevtT  been  &bJe  to  rescue  his  judgment 
from  tilt*  suBpidons  which  hh  eivrlj  im- 
petut^?iitY  and  con  tin  tied  want  of  tem- 
peranct'  have  create*],  lie  h;is  still  snc- 
cof  deii  in  incren^iiig  his  reputation  as  a 
critic,  aitd  \n  aequiring  a  uew  aod  solid- 
er  hnhi  of  public  respect.  Not  a  few 
iin'rit  now- a -day  St  artists  aa  well  as 
amateuri^i  allow  his  thinking-  tt»  color  all 
their  own :  there  are  sorne*  indeed,  who 
m¥Ost  him  with  a  species  of  hifolltbihty ; 
who  would  fain  beh ere T  that  whuii  bo  has 
proDuunccd  on  anj  point  of  artistic 
monil'j  or  doctrinei  the  thing  h  for*3ver 
dett^ruiined  ;  njkd  it  ia  worth j  of  note, 
thiit  Mr.  Ru^km  himself  rallicr  encour- 
ages this  view  t>f  tiie  matter.  In  the 
prefticc*  to  tho  volume  before  us,  ho 
eem^nnmW  adniita  that,  owing  t^i  the 
nnmen^c  field  of  study  which  ia  to  be 
gone  over,  iu  order  ^  qualify  one  to 
beoome  a  competent  crttic  of  art — ^^uch 
aa  "optica,  gc?ometry,  geology,  bottmyi 
and  anatjoiy,"  with  *'  the  works*  of  ill 
great  artist.*,  and  the  temper  and  history 
of  the  timei^  in  which  tliey  lived/^  not 
forgetting  *'  metaphysics,"  and  '*  the 
phenomenon  of  natural  scenery"— why 
not  aUd^  ond  **tJie  use  of  the  globes?" 
— there  i^*  sorao  **  chance  of  occasionally 
making  mistakea*"  Buti  apart  from 
the^je  transient  slips,  he  h  t|uite  im* 
peccable.  The  law^  of  painting,  he 
Bays,  are  as  unerring  and  obvious  aa 
tho^  of  music  or  of  chemistry,  and 
anybody,  who  will  take  the  troiible  to 
master  them,  may  pronounce  opinions 
upon  arl,  as  unhesitntingly  as  Faraday 
discourages  of  the  affinity  of  the  gnse?» 
on  we  suppose,  aa  Stcphenfton  would 
of  the  ca^iacity  of  locomotives^ 

There  is  much,  theu»  in  Mr,  RuskLn's 
positiim  and  opinions  to  invite  our  at- 
tt-ntion  to  him;  but,  before  venturing 
upou  n  general  estimate  of  his  merits, 
we  must  first  give  an  account  of  this 
Itist  book. 

The  **  Modern  Painters"  has  been 
senlteri'^d,  in  a  stimewhat  desultorj-  way, 
ovtir  A  period  of  ten  years,  and  though 
not  begun,  and  never  intended^  we 
lOiagiiiet  OS  u  regular  or  formal  tnmti^et 
baa  mMcteat  unity  of  purpose  in  it  io 
jUflttify  a  common  name  for  the  several 
volnuieii.  It  is  to  be  eipeeted  that  there 
should  bo  a  great  deal  of  rombhng  6is* 
cuj*sii)ii  in  a  work  issued  ao  by  piec»»- 
me  [J — Unaed  us  the  external  exrgondea 
of  apini<»n,  rather  diau  its  own  iutenuil 


law*  seemed  to  require — not  a  little  in- 
consistency, porbfipa — tbo  end  often 
forgetting  the  begin ning,  and  the  begin- 
ning often  setting  out  vigorously,  hut 
it^aching  nowhere — ^and  the  le,*s**^r 
critics  hare  tui  ample  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  tlieir  art  tlicrein — jet  it  has  a 
methodi  and  a  metliod  which*  with  no 
greiit  research  r  one  is  able  to  dig  out 
and  set  upon  it«(  feet.  As  the  author* 
indeed,  states  bi^  plan  for  himself,  his 
general  object  hn^  been  to  discuss  tbo 
sources  of  those  pleasures  opened  ti>  \M 
by  art  (meaning  chiefly  pictorial  and 
structural  art) — ^p  I  ensures  winch  ho  dis- 
tributes into  three  gritups,  consisting, 
first,  of  the  pleasures  derived  from  ideas 
of  truth,  or  from  the  perception  of 
resemhlanees  to  nature  ;  seCiHid,  of  the 
pleasures  derived  from  ideas  of  beuuty  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  pJeai>ures  furnished 
by  the  meaning  of  these  things,  or 
ideas  of  relation.  His  first  Yolumc, 
there forei  treated  of  the  success  with 
which  different  arti^t^  had  n* presented 
the  facts  of  nature ;  Ins  second  inquired 
more  abstractly  into  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  beauty  and  relatiun,  being  an 
attempt  towards  a  philosophy  of  the 
theoretic  or  imaginative  faculties ;  wliile 
for  the  thii*d  volume,  it  remained  to 
charactertEe  the  differetit  degrees  in 
which  distinguisbed  artists,  or  aeboola 
of  artists,  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
true  greatness  in  art  Anotlier  vol  tune 
is  to  come,  but  what  precisely  it  will 
bo  abijut,  we  cannot  anticip.ite  i  for 
while  it  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  that  be  is  somewhat  methodlcjd,  it 
is  no  less  clear  that  he  despises  system. 
He  promises,  however,  that  it  wUl  con- 
tain a  formal  analysis  o^  all  the  great 
labors  of  Turner* 

Mr^  lluskin'a  first  and  leading  ques* 
tion  in  this  volume  is,  of  course,  us  to 
what  constitutes  real  greatness  in  art. 
Artiste »  as  well  m  critie?ij  have  always 
recognized  a  certain  distinction  between 
high  and  low  art^  or  between  the  grand 
ideal  style,  and  the  low  realistic  style, 
but  have  never  succeeded,  according  to 
our  author,  in  describing  accurately 
what  that  distinction  is.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  some  papers  contiibuted 
to  Dr,  Johnson's  Idler,  in  1750,  m^ide 
such  im  attempt,  but  without  decided 
success.  Ho  compares  high  art  to 
poetrjt  in  which  tbo  great,  geneml,  and 
invariable  idetis  of  human  nature  ar« 
expressed,  without  regard*  imd  even  in 
Gont^iDpt  of  nice  details ',  and  bw  art  to 
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hist orj"t  wbielj  makes  a  formal  statement 
of  every  particuliiv  of  facta  or  t* vents, 
iilustrating  tl>e  former  by  the  Italian 
ficboolst  excepting  Unit  uf  Venice,  tind 
tUe  latter  by  tbe  Dutch  scbool^,  includ- 
ing that  of  Veniee.  as  a  Bort  of  Dutcliified 
lUiUan,  But  Mn  Ruskiii  blaiiv^f  an 
well  he  mightt  tliat  tbe^e  view*  of  Sir 
Joftbua  are  exceedingly  superficial :  in 
the  first  pltiee*  that  poetry  <loes  eon- 
ctnn  itself  witb  niiuato  detoilst  lliivt  tbe 
faitbful  imitation  of  natare  l&  not  an 
ea?iy  nor  an  uudigaifiod  tbing  \  and  tbeiit 
pasijin^  to  his  own  better  viows,  asstirl* 
tliat  the  difftTenco  between  great  and 
me^u  art  \iG$^  not  in  defiuublc  methods 
of  handli  ngi  or  styles  of  reprcseutation, 
but  wholly  in  tho  nobleness  of  the  end 
to  wbitli  the  effort  is  directtid* 

•^Wo  can  not  fiay/'  ho  romurk*^  **tKflt  a 
palntcir  ia  ^reat  bcH^auFo  bo  iJninia  baldly^  or 
pffllntu  fklicftlely  1  because  ho  Ronoraliiea  or 
parlieuUriKOs ;  Wjiuso  Lu  lov  tia  del  nib  «r  be- 
cnufto  he  dt^sd^hw  it.  Ho  is  fjrcnt,  Ul  by  any 
of  tbeft?  mcnrni.  Iio  hdn  livid  o|jon  noblo  trttthflj 
or  firoll9«^d  nob  Id  tmotiou*.  It  dooa  not  mat- 
ter wit  ether  he  painla  the  petol  nf  a  rc^o*  or 
tJjo  rUiisTJia  rjf  n  precipici?*  ^o  tbfil  h»ve  and 
mlminaiMn  nilOfid  him  an  bo  lfib^^rfi^,  and  wait 
tipOii  ht4  work*  It  dooa  ant  matlcr  wliothcr 
ho  toll  fur  nsonthi  upon  a  feiv  inehoa  of  hh 
eaovaSf  or  onvor  a  p^hice- front  wttU  color  in 
A  day.so  ^iily  thnt  it  be  wiib  «  soletnu  par  pose 
he  hns  filled  his  heart  with  patiouoc,  or  urged 
h'm  hnud  to  haetot  Aiid  it  does  not  matter 
Trhether  ho  beak  for  hift  pabjf«ctfl  amonj^  pea- 
enatei  or  aobleii,  antoa^  tho  iicroio  or  thbEini' 
pic,  hi  courts  ur  ia  Jjold^i  m  only  that  lio 
Wbold  aU  ihiiiga  wilh  a  thirat  fur  bi^auty,  nnd 
It  butrcd  of  incttune$9  and  yJco," 

Ail  this,  however,  defines  nothtfigi 
merely  repeating  what  h  as  old  as  mt 
itaolf,  tbat  its  highest  walks  Iio  in  the 
region  of  tbo  beautiful  and  the  good ; 
and  we  must  have,  in  order  to  under- 
stand tbo  mJtter,  a  more  specific  de- 
scnptioii  of  the  cbamcters  which  make 
up  greatness  of  style*  Aecordiiigly, 
Mr.  Kuskin  states  Vbcni  to  be,  in  tbo 
order  of  ibeir  increasing  importance, 
1st,  t\w  babitual  and  sincere  choice  of 
noble  subjects ;  2d,  tlio  introduction  of 
as  much  beauty  aj*  i^  consistent  witb 
trtith ;  3d,  the  lai-gest  possible  quantity 
of  truth  in  the  gi"eatcst  possible  har- 
mony J  nnd,  4tb,  imaginative  power.  By 
"  choice  of  noble  subject*,'^  he  means 
an  inward  preferenct^  for  subjects  of 
thought  which  involve  wide  intereBfts 
and  profound  passion,  fxa  opposed  to 
narrow  interests  and  eliglvt  passions. 
Leonardo*  for  instance,  in  the  selection 
of  the  Last  Supper  for  painting,  evinced 
bimfielf  d  greutL^-  artist  tbiui  l^phoel  in 


selecting  the  Sr.bool  of  AthenSj  or  Ten- 
iers  a  body  of  simple  clowns.  Supptm- 
ing  the  choice  sincere,  as  itonglit  alwoyt 
to  be,  it  marks  a  larger  and  noWer 
range  of  sym]>atliiea  in  the  heart,  and  & 
disposition  to  dwell  in  tho  highest 
tbougbtfl  of  humanity*  Agmn  t  by  the 
"  introduction  of  as  much  beauty  ns  h 
con^i^tent  with  tratb,*'  he  means  thai 
the  fiiire*$t  forms  must  always  be  thought 
<mt  and  dwelt  upon^  that  the  int^nsest 
beauty  is  to  be  worshiped,  bat  nut  ex- 
clusjvtily,  not  to  the  denial  of  the  fact 
tbat  ugliacBS  and  decrepitude  also  emsL 
For  beauty,  deprived  of  tlie  pmper  foD 
and  adjuncts,  furnished  to  it  by  its  oppo-' 
sites,  c^ajges  to  be  enjoyed  tta  beauty » 
just  as  light  df'prived  of  shadow  cc««et 
to  be  enjoyed  as  light ;  while*  tlie  ug!i««l 
objects  contain  some  element  of  hfrauly 
peeubur  to  themselves,  which  cannot  M 
separated  from  their  ugliness.  In  other 
words,  tlio  perception  of  beauty,  like 
other  human  peree[)tion€^,  ia  relatiTt, 
and  is  be&t  enjoyed  in  the  relnttons  ift 
which  nature  has  disctiver*^d  it  to  m«. 
Thii!^,  tbo  intt'tti^e  spin tu id  beauty  of 
Angclici>  iti  freshened  and  strrngtl»cft- 
ed  by  his  frank  portraiture  of  orditiR* 
ry  broth c^r-nionks :  Shakosp«*nr«  plriGei 
Caliban  beside  Miranda,  while  a  vulgir 
mind  withdraws  bis  beautj  to  the  &nfe^ 
of  the  saloon,  and  bis  innocence  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister*  High  arU 
therefore^  neitlier  niters  nor  irn prove! 
nature,  but  seeks  for  what  is  htvr^ly 
in  it,  just  as  it  is,  and  di!%plays  tliu 
loveliness  to  the  utmost  of  its  power. 
What  further  Mr.  Ruftkin  mennii  by 
*'  putting  as  much  harmoEiic  truth  Ji 
possible  'Mn  a  work,  and  by  •*  imo^ao' 
tive  iKiwer,''  we  need  not  stop  to  Pi- 
pkin, as  he  has  alrendy  dwelt  vfpem 
these  points  in  bis  previous  iwirkf. 
Stated  without  disguise,  or,  mther.  wltli- 
out  that  wonderful  richness  of  iUustm- 
tion  and  occasional  elo<|nenc0  of  phmirt 
in  which  Mr.  Huskin  siimetimes  Itnbfd* 
bis  thoughts,  bis  idea  of  tbo  comparalitt 
greatness  of  styles  in  art  js»  f^lmply,  of 
the  degree  in  which  they  combine  gfxnl- 
ness  of  purfiose  witb  love  of  lioauty 
and  truth,  and  imaginative  power. 

No  onCt  we  think,  can  object  to  thb 
restilt,  wbioh  Is  not  particnhiily  ncmA 
in  itself,  though  so  admiral>ly  work^^d 
up;  but  it  seemn  to  us  tbat  it  might 
have  been  more  simply,  and,  at  the  emma 
time,  philosophically  arrived  ol.  It  b 
true  of  e^ory  work  of  art,  n&  it  Ln  of 
every  product  of  nature,  tht^t  it  b  wtuU 
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the-  strange  old  SweJoftT)OT|*,  m  bis  way 
of  pliraj^iiig  it*  calls  **a  tbing  of  tHiic 
diitiensioiiii/*  He  wants  us  to  undc.»r- 
Atand  by  this,  that  tilings  art*  things  onlj 
OS  the  J  arct  at  once,  an  cud*  ^  means, 
iLnd  an  cS'ect^  or  as  tbor  possess  a  soul, 
A  mindi  and  a  body.  Stript  of  filbert  a 
tbi  ng  is  a  mos  I  i  m  perfect  thing*  or,  tnihp.  r, 
ao  tbmg  £it  allf  as  tkny  one  may  see  who 
will  conceive  of  himself^  or  niij  oreature, 
if  he  can*  destitute  of  either  of  them* 
tbough  it  shoald  be  but  for  a  momeaL 
Brery  work  of  art,  beicga  most  precioui 
ontgn^wth  of  the  human  spirit,  must 
also  hikve  iU  soul,  mind*  and  body— the 
firsts  ia  that  great  purjitjjjfl  which  gives 
birth  to  it,  the  Becond*  iti  that  organic 
di^tribntion  of  parts  which  mfikes  it  a 
fcirm — ^aiid  tbo  last,  in  that  s^ensiblo  em* 
budimeut  of  it  whicii  i^  called  the  exe- 
cution«  Its  ^abstance,  or  soul,  13  thd 
end  which  the  artist  boa  in  view;  its 
furm*  his  mode  of  conceiving  it  iateljec- 
tmdly ;  and  its  body,  the  actual  saQ2^ible 
appearance. 

We  s]hy  the  auid  of  it  is  its  great  end  or 
purpose,  is  which  expression  more  iacoq* 
taiiii'd  tbaii  in  the  ^simple  tc*nn*  choice  of 
subject,  comtnonly  rt*terring  to  tho  mere 
external  act.  The  moirt  loveterate  numb- 
8kull»  or  tho  most  abandoned  rake,  may 
chooso  the  moGi  sacred  theme  for  his 
arlii^lia  y-c^tm^nt;  but  he  is  only  so 
much  the  cnorc  the  numbskull  and  tlie 
rake  for  exposing  in  this  way  hh  fool* 
Lihiiess  or  his  hypocri&j.  His  real 
ohoiciv  hh  inward  preference,  ia  Ih©  in- 
ternal delight  which  animatt^s  his  action* 
and  not  the  ostensible  subject  which 

f*ve8  name  to  it  But  thb  delight  or 
V0  may  range  fr^m  tho  lowest  avidity 
of  gaiu  or  fame^  up,  through  the  various 
Taneties  of  di^phiy,  to  the  most  disin- 
terested fljmpothy*  itt  erery  humano 
ai)4  noble  deed,  even  to  the  inmost  life 
of  God.  A  Caravaggio  will  piunt  you 
on  Entombment  of  Chriiit — a  subject 
which  in  itself  is  certaialy  full  of  tragic 
pathos  and  ipiritual  significance*  and 
which  he  bandies*  in  many  ways*  in  a 
masterly  manner,  witli  carnations  as  fine 
HA  Giorgione^P,  and  a  touch  as  vigor* 
ous,  almost,  as  Blichaiel  Angelo — but 
there  will  be  only  m  much  soul  in  it  as 
may  be  implied  in  Caravaggio*8  desire  to 
nkaie  the  reigning  taste,  joined  to  the 
dbpUy  of  bis  own  wild  energy.  His 
work.  In  spite  of  its  subject,  wiU  be 
ei^>entidiy  a  specimen  of  low  art*  quite 
an  tnuoh  90  ba  the  buna!  of  one  of  our 
Wtuidedng  Indiaiu  by  bis  ^i>o  would 


be.     On  the  other  hand«  there  are  Dutch 

painters,  who  paint  you  a  festival  of 
villnge-lioors,  or  an  encounter  of  holf- 
^psy  dragoons,  which  in  the mi^ elves  are 
gi^nerally  pnmounecd  vulgar  subjerta, 
M^  that  nearly  tlie  whole  of  Dutch  art 
is  called  low  art :  yet,  when  wo  per- 
ceive, m  wo  often  do*  that  the  deliglii 
of  tbeii^  paint«?rs  lay,  not  in  tlieir  boors 
and  dragoons*  but  in  the  national  life 
which  these  represented — in  that  sturdy 
burgher  ppirit  which  had  laboriously 
won  a  country  from  the  E.ea,  which  hod 
heroically  resisted  the  aggressions  of 
Spanish  despotism,  and  which  rejoiced 
in  tho  free,  honest,  independent  ctti^en- 
phip,  achieved  by  its  own  valor  of  spade 
atid  sword — we  recognise  in  it  a  motive 
vastly  siiporior  to  those  auperstitiouA 
reverences  and  base  fears  of  authority 
which  often  prompted  the  Miidonnas 
and  Martyrdoms  of  Italy,  It  is  the 
Boul  of  a  picture*  therefore — iU  inmost 
pnriH>se--the  spiritual  sympathy  it  dis- 
plays, which  not  only  inspires  it,  but 
determines  its  chBraeterf  and  os^iigns  il 
its  rank  in  the  different  walks  of  art. 
Let  the  end  of  the  artist  Ix*  tne^iu,  self- 
ish* groveling,  nnd  though  its  subject 
were  the  Nativity  or  the  Crucifijtion^ — 
the  highest  fact^  of  human  history — 
and  though  tlie  effects  were  wrought  out 
with  miraculous  cunning  of  brain  and 
hand*  the  work  cannot  be  elevated  i  hut 
let  tho  end  bo  great*  originating  in  any 
large  and  disinterested  aSfection,  in  any 
sincere  passion  of  love,  hope,  vener^ 
tion*  joy,  philanthropy,  and  the  spirit* 
ual  grandeur  alone  will  redeem  il,  in 
spite  of  much  poverty  of  inventi<*n,  and 
much  feebleness  of  management.  TJn 
this  account  it  i^*  that  the  genial  yet 
serious  student  of  art,  wandering  among 
the  splendors  of  Italy,  wLil  often  bo  ar- 
rested, in  the  midst  of  tlieir  tropical 
gleams,  by  some  infant  bud,  some  early 
flower,  peering*  it  may  be,  from  the 
hmkea  wall  of  a  now  abandoned  and 
voiceless  cloister,  in  whose  fnded  touch- 
es he  will,  with  joy  and  thankfulness, 
still  discern  the  first  wann  kisses  of 
God^s  heavenly  sun.  Thus,  the  paint- 
ings of  the  monk,  Angelico*  do  not 
favish  us  with  a  glory  of  color,  ai 
Titian's  sometimes  do — they  do  not 
overwhelm  tu  with  ejcuberance  of  inci- 
dent, ai  Tiiibaretto  doe»— nor  charm  tia 
into  speeoUew  admirattoD,  by  graceful 
furm,  as  Raphael  often  wiO :  but  tha 
devotion  of  Uiem,  the  intense  spiritual 
power,  cahn  from  the  very  fervor  of  Iti 
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ocsta^jf  transfixes  us  irith  awe  uiid  mp- 
ture. 

But  a  work  may  belong  to  a  great 
department  of  art  withrjut  being  in  Itself 
a  sQccessfiil  example  uf  it^ — as  an  ani- 
mal ma  J  lw?long  to  an  exalted  Bpeciea 
wi  til  out  being  an  esalttid  individuul 
uiQitifeatatioa  of  tliat  apeeiefi — or,  as 
Qverbeok'a  paintings,  for  a  more  appro- 
priate instancet  maj  aim  nobly  at  the 
iiighe.?t  range  of  Clirii^tian  oi'l,  but  not 
reach  it  perfectly.  For  to  this  there 
is  required  a  combination  of  exoeUenceSi 
or  that  uuioji  of  spiritualT  intellectual, 
and  executive  endov^moutt  wbicb  enables 
tlie  artist,  wlio  is  m^nr<*d  hy  noble  i*ym- 
pathies^  to  work  them  out  with  tbo 
broadeiit  wisdom,  of  both  th«i  rational  and 
imuginntivo  functions  of  the  iotelleot, 
ami  vritU  connummato  manipulation,  ur 
mnistery  of  material  ele mentis-  Consult- 
ing any  acknowledged  master-piece  of 
tbt^  world— whelLer  a  poem,  or  ti  musi- 
cal Ci^mpo^iitLun,  as  well  a^  a  painting — 
we  shall  see  that  feeling*  tboaght,  aJid 
skill,  are  blended  in  it+  so  that  while  it 
touches  the  unsounded  depths  of  tlia 
heartt  and  stimulates  thfr loftiest  ener- 
gies of  the  intellect,  it  al^o  ravishes 
the  eye  or  ear  witli  delight.  The 
snm  of  the  qualities,  necessary  to  the 
greatest  art,  therefore,  as  Air.  llusskin 
well  says,  is  simply  the  sum  of  all 
the  best  powers  vi  man; — ''For,  as 
the  choice  of  the  high  subject  involvcg 
all  the  eonditions  of  right  moral  choici*, 
as  the  love  of  beauty  involves  all  the 
conditions  of  right  admiration,  as  the 
grasp  of  truth  involves  all  strength 
of  Bens©  and  evenness  of  judgment,  and 
as  the  pODticid  power  involves  all  swift- 
ness of  invention,  and  accuracy  of  his- 
torical memory,  the  *!um  of  oil  these 
powers  is  the  sam  of  the  human  soul,'' 

Enough  i  perhaps  the  reader  ivill  ex- 
claim with  Kasselas — *''3'ou  have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet  P' 
Not  the  groattist,  but  still  great;  ftir 
tlio  good  Providence,  which  has  scat- 
tered ajong  the  line  of  six  thousand 
years  only  as  many  of  the  primal  stars 
as  you  may  count  on  your  lingers,  re- 
serving to  them  the  peerless  dignity  of 
perfection,  to  show  that  tlie  highest 
powerij  are  not  absolutely  incommuni- 
cable as  a  single  poi!seKsion — he  has 
yett  dividing  his  gift,s,  distributed  them 
with  a  free  and  benignant  hand.  To 
some  he  has  given,  in  grander  measures, 
lovf^,  and  to  eome«  wisdom ;  to  some, 
power— to  BOBie,   the  heavenly  vision. 


which  looks  with  eyes  undimmed  upon 
the  transfigured  glories— and  to  citljers, 
the  swift  swBepmg  wings,  wbicH  fan 
away  the  dust  of  the  centuries^  or  come 
and  go  from  world  to  world,  like  flash- 
ing sunbeams^and  to  others,  n^iu,  the 
forging  hand,  whicU  wrests  the  seorcta 
of  nature,  and  dissolves  its  ruggted 
rocks  into  g^tns ;  but  to  all  of  us  be  009 
also  given.  If  we  but  use  his  gift^  witb 
humble  heart  and  diligent  will,  the  pow- 
er to  appreciate  these,  to  repeat,  if  w© 
please,  in  gentler  echoes^  the  lliimders 
of  their  voices — bi  build  our  oli4lett 
and  flow er*gard ens  on  the  sides  of  their 
Alps ;  or,  what  is  better,  to  catch  wiib 
our  own  ear^,  as  we  may  from  our  k- 
!and  homes,  some  sound  of  distant  sets, 
**  rolling  evermore  ;'*  and  U*  behold 
with  our  eyes  some  downward  eparklo 
of  the  inettable  lustre. 

A  right  apprehension  of  true  gr*s*l- 
no  S3  in  art,  involves  an  mijnirj  into 
the  much-debated  question,  i\s  tij  th^ 
true  ideal  of  ait.  Accordingly,  our 
author  expends  a  great  deal  of  charac- 
teristio  energy  on  the  detertnination  of 
this  all-important  point.  In  order  to 
arrive  ut  the  true  ideal  of  artt  liowerec« 
he  first  propounds  hLs  true  idea  of  life: 
namely,  -^^thut  the  proper  by^tuess  of 
men  in  tins  world  is,  flrst,  to  kiiow 
themselves  and  the  existing  state  of 
tho  tilings  they  have  to  do  witli ;  teo- 
oud,  to  be  happy  in  tbetuseWes  and 
the  existing  state  of  things ;  and«  lbiid« 
to  mend  themselves  and  tbo  existing 
state  of  things,  as  far  as  either  iii  mar- 
red and  mendabk,''  If  anybody  is  not 
disposed  to  this  main  busmosa,  it  is  lie- 
cause  he  fears  disagreeable  facts,  and 
shrinks  from  self-eiQ.uuuation,  acquiring, 
gradually  I  an  instinctive  terror  of  truth 
and  a  love  of  glossy  and  decomtive 
lies;  or,  because  of  a  geueral  rejidU 
ness  to  take  delight  in  things  pjist, 
future,  far  off,  or  somewhere  r  ise,  nith«r 
Uiau  in  things  now,  near,  and  here*  thtia 
begetting  a  satisfaction  in  mere  imagi- 
nation, or  in  things  as  they  art^  not- 
Now,  nearly  all  artistic  f^triving  after 
the  ideal  is  only  a  branch  of  thii*  base 
habit — the  abuse  of  the  imagitiatioii  m 
allowing  it  to  find  its  whole  delight  ia 
the  impossible  and  the  untrue ;  wliUe 
the  failliful  pursuit  of  the  ideal*  m  an 
honest  use  of  the  imagination,  giving 
fuB  power  and  presence  to  the  possible 
and  true. 

The  uses  of  the  imagination  ar«» 
first  and  noblest,  to  enabte  us  to  biiM 
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eensibly  to  our  ^ght  the  things  recorded 
of  the  invisible  world;  then,  ieoonda* 
rilvt  to  traverse  Hie  scones  of  motiud 
history*  maktug  Ibcm  real  once  more ; 
th«^u,  to  icvosl  the  mfdn  incidents  rif  life 
with  hupp^  a^sociiitionsi  in  itnler  to 
ligbtdQ  present  ills*  and  summon  bock 
post  goods;  as^  abo,  to  give  meotal 
truth  some  Ti&ibl®  type  in  aU^gt>rji 
dmila,  or  peraouiSeation ;  and,  finitlly, 
when  the  mind  m  utterly  outwearied,  to 
refreth  it  with  sach  Innocent  play  tts 
ahftU  be  in  harmony  with  the  suggestive 
voices  of  natural  tlim|:*t  permitting  it 
to  possess  living  companionship  instead 
of  silent  beauty,  and  create  for  itself 
fairies  in  the  gret^n  and  naiads  in  the 
wave.*  On  the  other  haad*  the  abuses  of 
the  imagiimtion  consist  either  tn  creating 
for  mere  pleasure,  false  images,  when 
we  ought  to  create  true  mi  ess  or  in 
taming  what  was  intended  for  the  mere 
refreslimeut  of  the  heajt  into  its  daily 
food,  and  changing  the  innocent  pas- 
time af  an  hour  into  tlie  guilty  occupa- 
tion of  a  life.  As  examples  of  the  £rst 
abuse,  Mr.  liu£tkij]^  in  a  most  masterly 
review  of  it,  cites  tlmt  relig-Ious  art, 
(admtul^teriug  a  rebuke  to  one  of  lia« 
phael's  cu:^£oms  in  the  course  of  it), 
which  as^rted  the  most  ful^jome  and 
outrageous  Ilea  of  the  simple  facts  of 
Sodptore^  thereby  deadening  their  im- 
port to  the  souls  of  men ;  while  of  the 
second  abu^e,  he  cit^s  the  profane  art 
chiefly  after  tlie  sisleenth  ci*ntury, 
whiclt,  seeking  beauty  first,  and  truth 
secondarily,  boocl  lost  sight  of  all  r«al 
beauty,  as  well  m  all  r^  truth,  and 
soak  into  a  mesh  f»f  disgraceful  sensual- 
iim. 

Again :  as  t»  the  true  idealism,  it  haa 
taken  three  principal  form.^— the  purist, 
the  iiAturalLit,  and  the  grole^que — all 
permi^iiiblf?,  and  all  admirable  within 
their  limits,  but  the  best  of  them,  tfie 
natural! 5it.  The  doings  al>out  us,  ho 
says,  otintain  good  and  evil  pronuscu- 
ouj^ly,  and  some  men  oboomng  the  good 
alone,  tboy  ioe  caOed  punst^;  and 
mme  taking  both  together,  are  called 
naturaliists ;  while  other*  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  evil  alone,  and  hence  be- 
oorae  grotesque^  The  purest  ideal,  ei- 
hibiled  by  Angelica  and  many  paijitors 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  results  from 


the  unwiUiugness  of  men  of  holy  and 
tender  dispositions  to  grapple  with  the 
definite  evib  of  life,  and  is  apt  to  de- 
generate  into  a  weak  and  child ii^h  form 
of  art.  The  grotesque  ideal  arises  from 
a  healthful  hut  irrational  play  of  inia^- 
natitin  in  times  of  re^t  or  from  tlie  Ir* 
regular  contemplation  of  terrible  tilings* 
or  from  the  confusion  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  presence  of  truths  which 
it  cannot  wholly  grasp,  but  it  must 
be  held  with  a  firm  band  to  prevt^nt  its 
running  into  demonology  and  wick- 
eduess  ;t  while  the  eentml  ideal,  the 
ideal  of  ideals,  as  we  miiy  Ear,  is  that 
which,  accepting  both  good  ajid  evil,  ac- 
cepting all  weaknesses,  faults,  and 
wrongnessos,  harmonizes  them  into  a 
noble  whole,  in  which  the  imperfections 
of  the  parts  become  not  only  harmless, 
but  essentifd,  while,  whatever  is  good 
in  each  part  is  completely  displayed* 
Tins  ha^j  been  the  ideal  <jf  all  tbc^  teij- 
ly  greatest  masters  of  the  worhL  On 
this  principle.  Homer,  Dante,  Tintoret, 
Sbakespeurc',  tuid  Turner  worked.  And 
under  the  ijitluenee  <if  this  ideal  alone, 
will  modem  art,  if  it  is  ever  destined  to 
ftcbieve  the  roost  glorious  triumph,  fulfill 
its  inissioHt 

We  should  like  to  extract  largely 
from  this  part  of  the  book,  of  which  we 
have  given  only  the  baldest  abstract,  to 
evince  our  admiration  of  much  of  it, 
and  we  should  like  to  cririciije  largely, 
to  tell  in  what  respects  we  disagree ;  but 
as  more  Interesting  topics  are  nt  hand, 
we  have  only  space  to  utter  a  word  on 
one  or  two  points.  In  tlie  midst  of  tliat 
medley  of  fine  things  which  Sir  Kns- 
kin  says,  we  do  not  perceive  that  bo 
strikes  the  key*note  to  a  proper  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ideal.  His  distinctions  be- 
tween the  purist,  naturali^^t,  luid  gro- 
tesque ideal,  cany  a  certain  f<»rce  with 
them,  and  are  beautifully  elaborated;  , 
but  tl^ey  are  not  pbilosopbie  distinc- 
tions, because  they  are  not  founded  on 
any  real  rektions  of  contrasL  I'hey 
ajre  simply  arbitrRry  divit^ions.  Purism, 
as  he  interprets  it,  seeking  to  escape 
the  definite  evils  of  the  world,  is  a  weak- 
ness, false  to  the  essential  conditions  of 
human  life,  and  consequontly,  as  he 
seems  to  fidmitt  no  true  ideaL  His 
grotesquism,    again,  Ls    made    to    em* 


f  OiM?  of  thd  must  discrinuatttag  of  oilacriBmA  Huakiu  lifw  evpr  written,  occurs  In  thii  rhnp- 
ter  on  th«  grotetque,  where  be  aomparos  &  i^nfRa  of  the  danical  fort  with  amedii&val  ^ffin. 
It  ii  Id  ioeh  piiMg«i  that  he  dkplajilui  fine*!  critical  power. 
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brace  qiilt*i  too  much.  Oar  bless*^d 
Uttif?  fnHTjds.  th«  fujriea  iind  olvea,  Ti- 
tiinin  aiid  Obemn,  at  id  oven  thti  q>iteful 
Kolnjds*  spring  from  uo  afliuity  for 
eviU  and  (tue  Tiomantic  rathc^r  tbim 
groteaquv  ofoatioa^;  wbilo  tbo  art  which 
Atlsts  from  truths  which  confuse  and 
baflio  the  inm^inalioDi  is  simply  sym- 
bolic Dr  alleguricalt  ot»  if  more  than  that, 
eubllme,  Mr.  Uuskin^  however,  is  un- 
quesit  lonnblj  right  m  regarding  the  natu- 
ralistic ideal  03  the  true  ideal ;  **  natu- 
raUstic^  becaase  studied  from  nature, 
and  ideal,  beeause  mcvntcillj  arranged 
in  a  certain  raanncv  ;'*  but,  uufortU' 
ntit^ly,  the  revy  point  wg  want  .to  know 
moijt  ahouti  uameiy,  what  this  **  men* 
tally  aiTangdd  in  a  certain  manner,*' 
nieiiOSi  he  covers  with  a  cloud  of 
titlkon  *'iu*ipi ration/^  *'  instinct,'*  '"^ima- 
ginntivo  vision,"  (vnd  what  not,  as 
misty  as  any  Gtrman  philosophy*  that 
we  Imvc  lately  read.  Thi^  Liking 
n^fiTge  in  *'  inspiration,'*  and  the  like, 
after  the  exceedingly  positive  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  the  lawa  of 
art  woro  as  pldJn  as  the  affinides  of 
cbomLstry,  strikes  ns  with  a  a  much  dis- 
appointment as  fitirprisG.  After  being 
led  on  through  a  hundred  pages  by  an 
expectation  that,  at  last,  a  great  light 
was  to  be  shed  upon  the  mysterious 
realm  of  artistic  creation,  to  find  it  only 
II  wtH-o'-the-wisp,  rather  piaues  ©no 
into  some  resentment  against  the  guide, 
"The  great  man  knowa  no  tiling  about 
rules,"  &ays  Mr,  Ruskin ;  **the  rules 
of  art  cannot  bo  taught,**  "  They  ar« 
instinctively  seen;"  **  they  are  God- 
given  ;*'  all  which  may  ho  true,  and  is;  but 
Uieu,  how  is  it  that  the  law.^  of  art  may 
be  *•  learned  by  labor,"  imd  domonstra- 
ted,  as  Faraday  demonstrates  gnaes  I 
We  cannot  but  believe,  if  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  studied  that  philosophy  of  which 


he  cherishes  50  violont  a  rahits*  thmt  ho 
wtmld  have  be#n  enaUlod  ti>  write  mora 
clcBiirly  and  consecutively  of  thi^  *•  men- 
tal arriingement^'*  wbicli  is  the  ea£c?ntliil 
point  of  his  whole  inquiry.  Wt>  oaanol 
but  believe,  also,  that  Hegel,  for  id- 
stance,  in  his  profound  anulysii*  of  tho 
develop  men  t  of  art,  through  its  several 
forms  of  symboliCt  classic,  and  rouvao- 
tic  art,  in  spite  of  the  overlying  meia- 
physic^,  easily  separable,  iu  what  is 
oiFttnstivo  in  tljem,  from  the  genuine 
substance  of  the  thought,  has  oast  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  the  proper 
sen,Ho  of  the  ideal.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  I  hat  nearly  all  that  is  xaJuabla 
iu  Jlr.  Ruskin*8  owu  speculation 3  was 
anticipated  fijx  us  in  that  writi^r,  with 
much  that  Mr.  Ruakin  does  not  readii 
presented  with  a  eomprehensiveneaa  of 
view,  and  ft  freedom  from  petty  pat- 
tiaiities,  which  it  would  materially  aasirt 
Mr,  Ktiskin  to  cultivate.  Wo  do  not 
mean  to  say*  by  this,  tliat  w©  q^^ 
c^pt  entirely  HegePs  aesthetic  tlieoriea, 
which  have  the  defects  incident  to  hii 
general  scheme  of  philosophy;  bat 
what  we  wiah  to  commend  is,  their 
admirable  method,  tlie  profound  signifi* 
oance  of  certain  partH,  and  that  elcm* 
tion  and  breadth  of  view  whieh  gene- 
ralizes, tiot  from  any  single  form,  or 
age,  or  manifestation  of  art,  bat  frc»m  a 
calm  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  ajtlftic 
effort  But  we  cannot  dwell  on  this 
point. 

The  most  labored,  novel*  and  alti*- 
gether  ehnracteristio  part  of  tliia  worit 
isi  a  review  of  ancient,  mediajval,  and 
modern  landscape— full  of  eloquent 
writing  and  keen  criticism- — illustra 
by  effectiv^e  drawings,  but  painfully  u 
f  use*  and  vitiated  by  ^uperncial  leamn 
as  well  as  supei-ficiul  philosophy.  _. 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  outset,  heif^ 


*  Bcfiidea  numefoai  flln^  in  the  tc^,  Mr.  Rankin  devotca  an  appoadlx  lo  a  Iu«ty  tilt  j^_. 
**  Germati  Philosophy/'  mid  «8  thia  includea  every  variety  of  human  epoealation,  it  Is  v1rUja_ 
a  Ijlt  Rgiiinst  all  pbilc*oj»by^  II  is  flintisingly  abaurd  for  it«  inaatar  bi^tiy,  but  piirticiiJ»rl/l_ 
in  a  uiftD,  irhoso  btjck  (two^hirds  ofilj  U  oectifiicd  in  ea  forcing  u  philcwophy  of  bis  mrii.  !■ 
bebftlf  of  Ihla  dct'rieti  *'  Gcruitin  PliiloBophv,"  kt  tie  add,  much  ^  wtt  d&tesi  ftonio  of  ita  moo^y 
inetuphyBical  wranplcre,  Ihnt,  ob  a  whole,  ihe  cultivated  mind  of  Germttay  ttpproachca  aJI  [iiim^ 
tioQH  of  hiunftn  ihouEbt  from  a  viiBLly  higher  stimd  point  than  cither  the  pmotieal  Etigti^-h  or 
Ibe  soiontifitj  French.  Mr.  Bn^kiu  mukiBea  bis  profonnd  obli^tionn  to  Citrlyle,  yet  Carlvl©  ti 
■lerped  in  Gcrmoaisra  to  tho  core  Bea^idoa,  what  011  ononnoua  presumptioo  it  is,  in  ajrafj^n  Lb* 
pbilo^opby  of  a  whole  nalinn,  and  that  nation  the  most  culiivaled  extant,  wbilo  aeknuwH^lgm* 
n  willM  ignorance  fif  it!  What  «^mB  to  have  moved  hifl  epocinl  iro  DgaiTut  *'Gcritian  FUvS»& 
phjT/'  is  a  phraio  of  Cbcviilicr  Bunsen  in  Hippolytijir,  about  a  **flnUo  rcalizatbn  of  the  iulljjiee,* 
which  he  ridiculfs»  as  eniiivatont  to  a  ''  black  rti^alt^atlon  of  white."  Wo  do  not  hmow  iu  whal 
OQnnoction  Bunson  applica  tbo  pbrn*e»  but  we,  old  fash ionod  CbriHtians,  who  believe,  bteraliT. 
in  '*  Uml  miunfcBt  iu  iho  flesbi"  nan  conceive  a  meaning  of  it  net  bo  whollv  ludlcffiu*  na  mi' 
rtUBkia  ^appofica.  Again  i  ho  is  irate  ovor  the  pbnwe»  *'  God,  man,  and  humanity,  '  whieh,  ba 
ia}ij,  [a  a  pantile!  to ''Man,  du^,  nnd  cfmiaoncw»/'  bat  no  more  no  than  tho  pkr&so  *' God 
huroauity,  luid  Mr.  KualLin/'  wbcb  la,  prob&bly,  Banyan's  ntoaaiag-.  ' 
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m^T,  timt  in  the  cxc^cutton  of  tlio  mtitt«r 
Mr.  Rusk  ill  hud  b4^ft>ro  dim  ii  somf?«rhnt 
eml^ar russing  problem  —  eaibtirras-iij^« 
nQt  e^>  much  in  ttiself,  qa  In  hU  pnntllon 
towunU  it.  He  liod  altfcmlyt  m  mimtr- 
oui^  wurk^i  exhausted  ike  vocalml-try  of 
Uiri  o^Hiteznpt  for  tncMiDfn  nrt,  and  the 
modern  mind  J5<?ne  rally.  It  was.  biisp* 
fiijthkss,  m£»chaiiicftl,  and  iiltt>g<?th*^r 
gir(*n  aver  to  the  *i*rvice  of  tUu  fle^li 
and  the  devil.  At  Urn  Rime  time,  he 
hmi  iindertjiken  the  championship  of 
Mr.  Turnpr,  as  tho  gr«?utost  lnudsjcuiK-' 
ptkiQter  iif  all  tho  worLL  Ilovr  ti>  reooii- 
oile  the  twn,  then*  witliout  coufeHsiii^ 
tho  ioferiorlty  of  lundscapcit  as  n  form 
of  art,  or  tho  iiislf*iufictirn;t'  of  his*  pet 
— **  th«  mighty  sspint^^'  a^  he  i.-*  failed — 
in  glorifying  whom  he  had  spent  eo 
much  lubor,  wim  the  perpUxity*  If 
he  admitted  tJie  greatn^sii  (»f  WnUoapo 
art*  he  admitted  tlio  greatitf.^is  of  the 
moderns*  inasmuch  a.-^  they  are  fncoti- 
testibly  superic^r  to  all  tboir  preJeccA- 
6ors  in  this  re:<^p<»ct ;  whil^.  if  bo  denied 
tJio  £^4.>?itness  of  latid^capc^i  be  mtut 
dii<ini.s.i  >iijj  favorite  to  a  aabalti'm  pluce, 
onil  ilio  wurhl  would  natutiilly  in(|uirv, 
Why  all  thiii  fuss  about  notliiii^  and  no- 
body !  Nor  doo3  Mr*  Ru&kiii  eitricMo 
Uimi^eirfr^m  his  dlffieultlos,  but  plunge.-^, 
OS  if  be  were  not  avTare  of  tliem,  iuto 
more  hopelej?3  coufu^^ion.  After  «ot«e 
dQu1)U,  ho  oonfesses  th^it  laod^capD  h 
**  noble  and  u?cfoK"  and  as^i^n*  ri^asoim 
for  the  ojiitilouH,  which  Beem  tci  us  quite 
inadeqonte**  He  adnvitii*  too,  the  won- 
derful d'^vatloii  ijf  the  modem*  to  the 
study  and  reproiientalion  of  \ih  favorite 
"nature,"  wbi ell T  iu  itaelf  hn  regards 
fts  au  advance  upon  tho  anct^Jtit  or  me- 
dieval statu.^ ;  and  yet  ho  trie^  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  a«  far  a^  be-  ctni^-partly 
on  t\w  ground  tbat  our  stHiming  love  of 
imtoro  in  **  pathetic  fallacy,*'  arising 
from  a  weak  antl  morbid  rmpatation  of 
our  own  fet'haiT-*  ti^  nature;  and,  partly* 
on  the  groun4  that  we  haVi*  so  emptied 
natare  of  all  divinityi  a^  to  approach 
her  with  reckle**  irreverence  aad  free- 
dom—tearuig  her  very  bowei-j  out  with 
our  prying  lai^chaiiiual  *scit'iices»  and 
ilavering  and  dauhttig  the  vt  ry  face  of 
her  august  couiitenanco  witli  our  ^dtitt- 
mental  poetry  and  paint 

Let  us  state  the  whok»  csase.  The 
historians  t  especially  of  lite  rata  re*  hiive 
remarked  a  diflfercnee  in  tbt?f  mode»  witli 
whifih  naturtf  i^  eoniempUtrd  by  the 


anoienU  tlie  medijcraJ.  and  the  modom 

mttid*  Seliiller,  in  one  of  bi»  worits, 
expresfwjs  a  ^urpri^M?-  that  the  Greeka— *- 
liviti^  in  a  genial  climate,  amid  the  most 
picturesque  gee  a  cry,  with  all  their  sus- 
ceptibiUty  to  beauty — should  nowherfl 
expres!*,  in  their  poetic  writinf**,  a  siym^ 
P  ft  thy  with  external  nature*  They  ofUiii 
give  fairhriil  deaoriptions  of  it ;  hut  tlieir 
ht'urtj^  have  no  more  share  in  Ibetr 
word:;,  than  if  they  ire  re  Ireatinf  jof  a 
garment,  or  a  puit  of  armor.  Nafkire 
Inis  no  charai  f*ir  them,  to  which  thoy 
cling  with  plaiative  paiS^^lou.  Gerviuusv 
in  his  Hi.-^ujFy  of  Germau  Literature^ 
indulges  in  a  s^imilar  strain  of  thought 
in  regLird  to  tho  Mtnnosinger^  and  popu^ 
lar  poet^  of  tite  middle  agef.  They 
evince  Aomefeelin^:^  for  nature,  buthav* 
left  uo  independent  dell neal ion  of  it — 
no  loving*  tt?ndf*r.  self- surrendering  do- 
light  in  it— no  tiling  more  tljun  might  be 
involved  in  it  as  an  accessory  to  their 
love-son^*,  or  their  chivalric  narratives 
How  ditfiirent  our  modc^rn  poetic  com- 
po.^ilions,  vvhioli  ftdrly  wellur  in  suiiset3» 
and  flt>rt*er-beds,  ajid  dew ji,  and  streams, 
svnd  moA-ij  delts !  Our  habitual  thought 
is  crystahz^d  intt*  tlio  forms  at  id  suffused 
with  tho  cohirs  of  the  pbyaloai  world* 

Mr.  Raskin  haa  adopted  Uxmo  hintj, 
and  undertaken  an  ekbomte  analjrsi« 
»if  the  differences  indicated.  Making 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
reiipectively,  tlie  types  of  tlie  ancient, 
the  mediieval,  and  modem  ages*  he  de- 
duces the  characteristic  feeling  of  each 
for  kind  scape.  His  results,  stLited  in  a 
few  words,  are  lliese;  (I)  With  the 
Greeks  there  was  no  sympathy  witli  na- 
ture, as  such ;  only  n  «traight- forward 
recognition  of  it  as  a  more  or  less  agree- 
able fact ;  no  i!<>nse  of  what  we  call  thie 
picturc^sque ;  an  interest,  mainly,  in  iti 
avail [ihje  and  useful  properties;  in  the 
plouglad  field,  which  gave  him  corn- 
in  the  trelli^ed  vine,  which  gave  him 
wine — iu  the  nourishing  rmns,  and  in  the 
meadows,  good  for  feeding  oieu  and 
fibeep,  ilountoinii  bo  rather  detested, 
a*  ho  did  all  weeds  and  wilduessos. 
liat  he  cherished  a  keen  delight  in  hu* 
ntan  b*auty,  and  a  kind,  familiar  revi^* 
ranee  for  the  deities  who  resided  wilhip 
the  variou.'!  natural  elements,  (2)  Wi& 
the  medico val$,  there  wa*  a  more  senti- 
mental contemplation  of  nature— more 
undisturbed  e^tnpamonship  witir  wild' 
imture — a  love  of  the  sense  of  divine 


^Sea  Ghtpr^f  fia  "The  Ute  of  Pietar«a/'  wlikh  b  iageaiotu,  bat  aiu&difactarf« 
vol*,  vti.— 32 
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^rea^JHCf)  m  it — crinscqiiotttly  a  fiJIn- 
eioua  aDunati^^it  of  it — witli  npprehcn- 
liion  *>f  dt^moTiitvcnl  n^mcy — but  a  oon- 
tluut^d  delifjbt  m  hum  an  beauty »  <!Voq 
ilA  dteirses  und  decoratluii^,  and  parllcu- 
liirly  ill  the  beiiutj  of  warn  an.  Their 
limdi^cnpc  bos  a  high  seutiment  of  na- 
ture ;  Ijut  H  itfti'ti  feeble  and  innecurale, 
CLTid  exliihit^  curious  tracer  uf  terror, 
superstition,  piuty,  and  iTgid  fiinnnlir^ui. 
(3)  With  til  ft  Tiiodorugt  wt?  find  an  iii- 
teiwe  sentimoiital  bve  of  nature — par- 
ticularly of  clouds  and  mistH— im^iou* 
tiYG  of  tbcic  ficbk'nc&B  mid  obscurky  ; 
delight  in  moutttidns,  ivith  no  *cTif»o  of 
their  scdomnity ;  and  wild  act^nery, 
obarnctVtrlstio  of  au  unbridled  (oiidui^^s 
for  liberty ;  intere.st  in  KcieuCrP^  but  »o 
sen  so  of  bum  an  beauty*  no  rfH:*h  for 
oostutno,  an  utter  wtint  of  fidtb  in  any 
divine  presence  in  uj^liir<^«  insongibility 
to  the  jrncrednDsa  of  color,  extreme  de- 
epondency  of  mind,  and  nn  eagcrneijs 
to  run  away  frjjrn  the  drt^ariuess  of  tho 
present,  tikin^  shelter  in  fictitious  i^o* 
mancea  of  tho  past.  ♦'A  red  Indiatj*  or 
Otabeitan  savagf,**  says  Mr.  Ru  ski  tit 
■*haa  moro  een^e  of  a  Divine  Exist- 
ence roand  hinii  or  guvt^mment  iivcr 
him»  thsxn  ths  plurality  of  retlned  Lon- 
doners or  Parisians.**  •  •  •  ^^Ai!, 
nearly,  <k'  the  powerful  men  of  this  Hj^l\ 
are  unbelievers;  fbo  best  of  tbem  in 
doubt  and  misery — the  wor^^t  in  reckless 
defiance  ;  the  plurality,  in  plodding  hesi- 
tfltion,  doing,  as  well  us  they  can,  what 
practical  work  lies  ready  it)  tUdr  hands* 
klost  of  our  scientific  uieii  are  iu  the 
last  class ;  our  popular  authors  jiet  them- 
selves  definitely  n gainst  all  religious 
form,  p loading  n:ir  ijimple  truth  and  be- 
nevoleneo  (Dickens  and  Thackeray),  or 
givo  them  selves  up  to  bitter  and  fruit- 
less statement  of  facfca  (Do  Balzac),  or 
aurface-puinting  (Scott),  orcarelcr^s  blas- 
phemy, sad  or  smiling  (Byron,  llenui- 
ger).  Our  earnest  poets  and  deepest 
thinkers,  are  doubtful  or  indignant 
(TeniiysoUt  Carlylc);  one  or  two  an* 
ohored,  indeed,  but  anxious  or  weeping 
(Wordsworth,  Mrs,  lirowniug);  and,  of 
these  two,  the  fir^^t  h  not  so  sure  of 
Kis  aiicbor,  but  that,  now  oijd  then,  it 
drags  witli  bim,  even  to  mako  bini  cry 
out — 

" Great  God  t  I  had  rather  bo 

A  pfi^an,  fsdcklcd  m  a  ci-eod  outwum, 
Bu  migbt  I,  BtaiidtDg  on  thifl  plciutaat  1^, 
Have   ifUfnpBQfl  ihiit  wohuld  make  ma  leai 
forforn* 

Th@  only  exceptions,  aocordiug  to  Hr> 


Husk  in,  are  Turner   and  the  prc-Ea' 
pbaelites! 

This  Ih  no  pleasant  picture  for  iis«  btc| 
t^  luckily*  surdiar^d.  No  ono  o£iii 
doubt,  that  notable  dilForences  ex.!«^t  he- 
tw&en  different  nations  in  r<>spect  to 
their  feeling  for  nature.  HuTub^^ldt,  iu 
the  second  volume  of  tbe  Cosmrjx^  has 
discussed  the  wboie  subject,  w-itli  hh 
«sual  discrimination,  and  c!oncei%*es  that 
those  differences  can  only  b^  aceoimleil 
for  as  the  oompbx  result  of  the  iti^u- 
encos  of  race^ — of  the  conUg^nralifin  of 
the  ?oiI — ttf  climato^of  government, 
uTid  i»f  roligioua  fuitb.  He  conccd<*ii  thft 
comparative  insenAsibility  of  the  Grrokt 
nnd  Rom  an  s*  hut  claims  a  higb  dofrrr-e 
of  true  fi'eUng  for  naturf*  for  the  Indian 
races,  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  st>tne  of 
the  early  Christian  Fathersi  and  for 
nearly  all  the  modems  since  the  litni^  of 
Columbus,  including  that  nobln  innriner. 
Urs  studies  are  moro  yaried*  and*  tvi) 
tbiuk,  more  reliable,  than  those  of  Mr 
Kuskiut  ivbo  has  been  led  into  somo 
imperfect  vi<jws  by  the  guides  to  wlioni 
ho  intru:ited  tho  inquiry.  Keithcr  Ho- 
mer nor  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  piwptT 
types  of  the  periods  they  are  chosen  to 
represent,  tbougli  Dante  may  be,  Tbi'j 
wiire  only  epio,  or  narrativo  poets,  wlio 
deal  with  nature  only  tis  the  aGces;M:tr)-, 
or  back-pround  of  their  pictare«i.  They 
do  not  address  her  at  fir:3t  hand.  !bi. 
mer  was,  it  is  true*  a  '*  Greek  of  ihn 
Greeks,"  but  ho  chanced  to  live  some 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Gr<M?k 
mind  attained  any  real  artistlo  dc-ndop- 
ment.  Had  ho  eon  stilted  I  he  miuor 
poets,  Simonidog,  Biou,  and  Moschiis, 
Meleagor,  Pindar,  and  Theocritu*^  h& 
would  have  found  mnumcrablc  evideuoei 
that  tho  Greeks  cared  much  more  far 
nature  than  the  corn  and  wine  slie 
brought  them— of  a  ism  cere  admiration  of 
licr  beauty-^and  instances  oven  of  lh#i 
**patlietJc  fallacy,"  Castin|:f  our  eyei 
over  the  dramatists,  even  whilo  reading 
Mr.  Ruskin^s  book,  they  fell  insttuitly 
upon  several  bits  of  lundscaiic-naintinj, 
as  fine  os  one  would  caro  ^>  bless  bia 
eyes  wi til.  Yet,  it  must  be  confc<si*d^ 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  Greeks  wm 
in  their  own  human  it}** 

Nor  i-i  Dante  precisely  tho  poet  that, 
on  first  thouirlits,  wo  sh(ni1d  Imve  srlc*ct' 
od  for  the  illustration  of  tho  mtAvjGvi^ 
feeling  of  landscape.  He  waa  tho  m;iA- 
ter  of  his  age,  and  bin  poem  vnm  a  niif- 
ror  of  the  Italy  of  that  n^e,  tinti^ng 
\U   principal    pcrsonago^  and   orcnid, 
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witti  vivid  renllij.  Bdt  he  wdi  also  & 
poot  of  peculiar,  if  tiol  ejteeptionnbk, 
t^  per  tun  eat ;  intonsel?  absorbed  ifi  po- 
litical atruggtes;  di^stresseJ,  depressed, 
wmpped  in  solitary  gl£>om,  ns  he  waa^ 
dp  red  an  eiile,  eating  tlie  lutter  bretwl 
of  citbet^t  so  that  in  "feia  burning, 
tTOuliled  eouli  aroee  great  tliotigbts  and 
awful,  like  Farinali  from  bi^  burning 
fieptilcbre.*'  These  gave  tone,  wo  su^* 
pect*  to  his  dailv,  as  ivell  as  hh  immortal 
Tii^ions*  But  Dante  shoots  up,  so  Etna- 
jike^  iu  those  southern  skles»  tfint  one 
ff eU  be  must  have  carried  ah  the  dawors 
of  the  field  1$  on  his  sides^  in  ^pito  of  the 
hot  fires  at  hi;;  heart,  &Ir.  Rui»kiu*3 
able  analysris  por*unUi?s  jou  ^o.  Almost 
coerid  with  Dautd  was  aii  English 
pciet^  not  so  great  or  unU'erijal,  yet 
a  verj  great  poet,  whose  laiidscitpe 
breathes  of  quite  anotlier  air.  We  re- 
fer to  Chaucer^the  kindly,  honest^  old, 
laughing  Chaucer,  whose  sportive  fancy, 
grand  imagination,  subtle  humor,  and 
homely  nit  and  wlsdoin,  found  no 
equal  till  Shakespeare,  and  whoso  pa^ea 
come  to  u*,  through  Bve  hun<irf d  years, 
slill  smelling  of  the  fresh,  wholesome 
soil — still  dewy  a«  the  moniing,  lovely 
and  sweet  with  flowers,  and  vueid  ivjth 
the  ^Dg  of  birds  and  tbn  melody  of 
streams.  If  Dante,  then,  express  the 
deeppr  religious  and  political  life  of  hia 
times — if  his  b<5  a  e^pirit  framed  in  more 
heroie  mould — we  must  claim  high  rank 
for  our  Chaucer,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
actual  hfe  of  the  people,  and  the  popu- 
lar sense  of  nature ;  for  it  U  remarkable 
of  Chaucer,  that,  cljivnlric  as  he  i=;,  full 
of  «^pic  peagautry,  mid  pornp*  lining,  as 
he  did,  lu  the  midst  of  a  brilliantly  ro- 
mantic and  elegtml  court  —  a  court 
thronged  with  gallant  kni^ht^  who,  at 
Cressy  and  Poictierii,  had  niado  Ed- 
ward invincible,  and  vrilh  st^itciy  daniej, 
only  less  beautiful  than  Philip  pa,  whom 
the  statuaries  mtido  their  m^rtdel  fur  tlie 
Virgin*  still,  his  pages  glitter  with  none 
of  their  magnificence,  his  song  exults  in 
none  of  their  victories;  hut  lie  ?*teals 
away  to  the  people  at  their  firesides  or 
their  sports,  or  wanders  in  "the  blissful 
Bun shine.*'  among  the  dews  **mor© 
iweete  than  any  baume,*'  listening  to 
tti»  **  birde's  *oug" — 

** a  raviihine  ^woclneiM, 

Thai  Qodflhat  linker  l»  m  nil,  nnd  Lorde. 
Ee  h&ad  never  better,  ob  1  gucssic.  ** 

A  more  eheery,  gentle,  enthunlostio 
lover  ot  nature  than  he,  more  utterly 


devoid  of  superstitions  glooms  and  feaiSi 
we  find  alone  in  modem  times. 

Against  the  inauguration  of  ScoU,  aa 
the  type  of  this  age,  we  decidedly  pn^^ 
test-  He  was  scarcely  of  this  age  at  all^ 
but  an  after- birth  of  former  centnrie&, 
sent  to  retrieve  the  neglect  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  who  perfonned  an  ac- 
ceptable service  for  poetry,  in  sending 
forth  a  gallant  band  of  3  u^ged  knights 
and  outlaws  to  put  the  stiff  old  Grt?ek* 
and  Komans  to  deaths  and  then  wi tit- 
drew.  A  tory  of  tones,  who  volaed  the 
smile  uf  hia  prinee  almost  aa  much  as 
*  h  e  di  d  th  e  fam  e  of  WiiYe  rley ;  who  ^p  en  t 
his  magnifieent  energies  in  rearing  a 
baronial  pile,  which  toppled  down  upon 
his  own  head  ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
movement  in  modern  art,  science,  or 
religion,  with  which  ha  sympathized. 
Already  his  poems  and  most  of  hi^  rt*- 
niances  have  only  an  andquarian  value. 
They  are  tapestries  of  times  fa^t  reced- 
ing. But  all  the  whiie  Mr.  Raskin  is 
engaged  iu  this  preposterous  labor  of 
setting  Sentt  upon  a  pedestal  where  he 
<^unot  stand,  there  hit  vers  around  him 
another  spirit — the  spirit  of  one  of  his 
hated  Germans,  a  pnet,  a  man  of  science, 
a  moif^t  consummate  litc^rary  artist,  loaded 
witli  the  if  aming  of  all  the  school*,  yet 
buoyant  as  a  child  amid  his  new-fiHrnd 
blisses  of  nature— who  wrote  a  drama 
eqmd  to  Shakespeare — whose  sox>g?i  are 
IP  the  mouths  of  tlie  people — and  whose 
btxiks  reflect  all  the  grandeurs  and 
irlooma,  all  tlie  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
all  the  liopcs  and  despairs,  of  the  last 
half  century!  Need  wo  name  Goethe, 
whom  Mr,  Ituskin  nn ceremoniously  dis- 
misses for  his  **  jealousy  (eredat!)  which 
is  never  the  characteristic  of  a  rfMiUy 
great  man,"  Now,  we  do  not  bidlevo 
that  any  mngle  man  can  fully  represent 
this  multitudinous,  manifold  age  of  ours; 
but  if  any  man  could,  it  would  be  Uoethe, 
ll  is  to  liim,  more  than  any  ono  else, 
that  Mr,  Kusikiu  should  have  g'lno  for 
Uie  modem  idea  of  naturt^ ;  and  had  he 
dime  so,  ho  never  would  hiive  given  ua 
that  libelous  caricature  of  the  tenden* 
cies  of  the  modern  mind* 

The  reading  of  the  "signs  nf  times," 
we  are  suret  is  not  Mr.  Kuskin*s  forte, 
Uis  skill  in  pictures  may  be  gn<a£, 
but  his  skill  in  men  and  the  movements 
of  st>ciety  is  not  ^reut.  This  question 
of  the  ch^mge,  which  has  taken  phtee  in 
tnenV-*  tnt>des  i»f  regardijig  nature,  has  a 
sigtnfieance  he  has  not  reached*  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  quest]oii« 
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us  ti>  the  difference  he* twin? n  Christ! ariitj 
and  tho  pa^^nu  rpHgions.  Ha^  Chn^- 
linnity  intrntluccJ  nny  fumlamenUil 
cbango  in  the  humnn  mind  7  If  it  Ujis» 
the  mind  must  stand  In  a  totally  dtffiir- 
ant  r<^Itvti(>n  to  nature  from  whrit  it  did* 
Ntvw,  it  is  a  common  belief*  that  it  has 
introduced  such  a  clmngfl^ — n  chmigo 
not  mo  rely  of  degreo,  hnt  of  kind  ;  and 
it  ifi  further  believed,  that  our  modern 
activity  is  the  outgrowth,  though  fee  hie 
fts  yett  of  that  clmngf^.  It  were  tt>o 
Urge  ft  question  for  uh  here*  tn  enter 
Into  an  exposition  of  ttie  whr>lo  value 
of  that  chjinge  \  but  we  may  suggest 
two  things; ;  first,  thnt  Chrij^tianity  not 
only  tmptit^s  nrituvfl  of  its  fetichon,  of 
it?*  go  da  and  giiddp:*^^^,  howcvi^r  h(»auti- 
ful,  but  proclnims  it  t*>  ho  in  itsidf  dead, 
worthlciss,  corrupt,  i^ven  sinful — or  the 
opposite  of  the  divine ;  nnd,  second,  it 
prooloims  that  niituve  has  been  r»* 
deemedi  by  thf>  iliviiit'  nfisiiimption  of  it, 
whereby  man,  from  IjtMug  tho  jilavc, 
may  become  tho  ma?^ti^r  of  it,  iind  m^t 
only  his  own  uatLirf\  but  "  the  whule 
creation**  be  ghirifird.  This*  i^  the 
mystical  annuncialimi,  whteli  I'Vt'ry 
Gnriatian  devoutly  believes  ;  bat  whivt 
does  it  mean  practically?  Why,  that 
DUturo  is  not  au  cn^ji  in  iti^elf,  but  in  un- 
worthy and  corrupt,  except  as  it  is  made 
lubservient  to  humanit;',  tn  which  eaae 
It  ia  filled  with  a  divine  beauty  and  sig* 
nificnnce.  Our  mt>dern  Christian  ia- 
fitinDts  have  recognized  them's  truth^i, 
and  hence  our  physical  sciencea,  with 
their  immense  actis'ities,  striving  to  re- 
duce nature,  wliiolj  ha;?  no  longer  any 
aanctit^,  tfj  human  uscft.  Hence*  too, 
tlitJ  iiuiver:?ality  and  fearlessness  of  our 
researches  into  nature,  which  impresses 
OS  no  mc»re  as  a  va^t  uncontrullablo  pow- 
er outside  of  us,  but  becomes  a  benig- 
nant mechanism,  of  whoso  movements 
we  hold  the  key.  Thus,  too*  the  uni- 
verse, turned  into  a  world  of  toffee E^j, 
whose  causes  lie  in  tho  inner  spiritual 
•ph(*re,  shines  a  vast  hieroglyph  of  the 
Eternal  and  the  Unseen-  !t  is  a  glorious 
analogue  of  the  divine  ;  and  we  h»vo  it, 
becaa>je,  in  it^  every  process,  we  discern 
emblems  of  our  own  human  lifi' ;  be- 
cause, along  the  endless  muttiplieity  of 
ita  forms,  the  angels  of  God  nacend  and 
descend,  as  in  tho  wonderful  ladder  of 
Jacobin  dream. 

We  have  dwelt  ao  long  upon  this  lawt 
volume,  thfit  we  bovo  left  ourselves 
little  apace  for  the  general  eatimata  of 


Mr.  Ruskia*a  ments*  which  we  promised 
oura elves  at  tho  outset.  But  they  umy 
be  summed  up  in  few  wordss.  He  is  the 
critic  rather  than  the  philosopher  of  art 
Endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibility  to 
tht^  influences  of  nature,  )io  biui  observed 
them  with  tho  greutest  accuracy,  and* 
nt  tho  tame  time,  with  strong  poetic 
feeling.  Few  men  are  more  alive  ti>  the 
beauties  of  nrt,  and  none  have  Mudied  its 
actual  manifei^tatiojia  with  more  dili- 
gence. Applying  his  knowledge  of 
nature  to  works  of  art,  ho  is  dhlc  to 
enter  upon  a  judgment  of  tlieir  compam* 
tivo  merits,  with  decision,  ta^^te,  and 
sympathy.  He  is,  tlierefore^  positiv* 
and  severe,  but  also  enthusiastic,  Hia 
praise  and  his  blame  idiko  come  from 
the  heart.  Ho  sees  olenrly  and  feeU 
earnestly,  and  what  he  both  sctss  ajid 
fecLn^  ho  describes  with  impetuutu  elo- 
quence. Tiicre  are  passages  of  rhetoria 
in  his  writing??,  which  pos^^ess  all  th* 
miignifieence  of  Milton  or  Taylor,  But 
he  is  not  always  equal  in  bis  styk^  nfur 
nlwnys  ju.<t  in  his  opinions.  As  tba 
structure  of  his  sentctices  is  now  and 
then  strangely  affected,  so  the  spint  of 
his  Hen  tune  Jits  now  and  then  bctrtys  ft 
Btrangt?  conceit.  He  has  a  fondness  fer 
extravagance,  ns  well  of  thought  as  of 
espressioUi  and  is  pcrp^^'tuolly  inislwl 
into  inconsistency.  He  is  apt  to  utter 
decrees  instead  of  criticisms,  and*  iitti*r- 
ing  them  often  on  tho  impulse  of  the 
moment,  they  are  not  infallibb?  decrees. 
His  principles  of  art,  when  they  am 
correct,  proceed  moro  from  instinct  tbui 
reas^m ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  ml 
digested  them  into  a  complete  and  sys* 
teniatic  whole,  Tliey  are  drawn  from 
the  study  of  a  few  art.s  and  not  from 
the  Btudy  of  the  whole  field  of  mt 
They  arc,  consequently,  wanting  in  the 
broadest  generalization,  and  do  not  pene- 
trate to  the  profoundest  grounds.  As  m 
active  and  fen rl ess  thinker,  bowc'veri  as  ft 
patient  scholar*  ns  an  enerj^«tic»  wiarta- 
h carted  Uker  and  hater,  and  as  an  elo* 
quent  exposal  tor  of  his  ow^n  vicw^,  he 
stands  unrivaled  among  thu  Eiigli^ 
critics  of  art.  Like  Carlyle  in  Utjem* 
tare,  or  like  hli?i  own  Turner  among  tl)» 
laudscapists,  he  has  aroused  n  new  spirit 
in  tho  public  mind,  and|  lon^  after  hit 
particular  or  objectionable  opiniona  sIiaU 
liavo  been  forgotten,  he  will  be  grmtt- 
fully  recognized  as  a  refonner  tuid  ft 
benefactor  iu  the  walk  he  bazt  choiill 
to  pursue. 
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SCE?IES    IN   TOE    WESTERK   DISTRICT- 


'*TN  the  Wi*sterti  District!  lu  tho 
J-  pome  of  Karl  Ritler  and  hl^  Erd- 
kutiiJr.^*  jmvsotirtruTLiled  fri muU  ** where 
b  that  ?**  Gently,  got>d  readier!  I  writ* , 
far  y*>ur  bcut^fit  and  my  owa^  in  the 
w^i<ti-vrij  part  t^f  Rktide  li^land  and  Pro- 
ridt'iioe  PlantatitijiA,  tliat  statfi  which 
i»  fonimotily  kiiovTu,  in  tbesi^  lnjrrjing 
tiinci^,  uuKHig  hi?r  thirtj,  ovrr«rrown 
fiiitcri*,  l»y  the  briefer  Dainfl  of  Uh*>do 
IstljKid,  **  In  the  western  i^irt  of  lihode 
Ij*Luii1  ?  Pray  tell  me  if  Rhode  I^ktid 
IB  hxrgii  enofcigh  to  have  a  we.-teni  part- 
It  wiMiJtnly  yestA'rday  thjit  I  was  read- 
hig  of  the  sen  captain,  who  wns  salhtig 
fnmi  Mobih*  to  Pn>vidence,  with  a  cargo 
of  ct  ft  to  11*  and  cc*uld  not  find  your  baj 
and  state  marked  on  hi*  chnrt.  In 
alarm  lie  called  tlie  m^ite.  This  rough- 
hauded  fellow,  m  fingering  the  gpot 
where  Uhode  Island  ought  to  be,  kno^k* 
ed  awHy  a  fly-apeck,  and  Ihero  stood 
the  map  of  your  sovereignty,  in  all  ita 
gnmd  propm'tion:*/'  DottctmetiL,  aa  y^iur 
foreign  friends  Ui*ed  to  say,  vvht*n  you 
iuditlg^  in  isneli  duogerous  &allt[*s  of 
wiL  Yim  have*  perlmpsT  heard  of  the 
funerttl  discourse  of  mi  ingpniou^  village 
Ait  tony,  over  a  friend,  who  was  noted 
eHko,  li»r  stupidity,  di^lisJoei^ty,  and 
corpulence  :  *'  There,  are  three  kiud^  of 
greatne^ — $meatuh  moral,  and  physical* 
In  tlie  fir^jt  two  kinds,  our  deceased 
friend  made  uo  diiiuiij  lo  distiuctioa ; 
but  in  the  ht^t  kind  we  tdl  know  that 
hewiH  preeminent*"  O  fractional  part 
of  jiome  Mi^^ioari  or  Virginia,  be- 
ware lest  a  like  euh>^y  awaits  you  and 
your  stiile,  while  you  scorn  oor  narrow 
dtimain !  Laugh,  if  you  will,  at  our 
li^gii^liili^r*,  who  idl  tralk  home  from  the 
Btate  House  to  dinner.  Laugji^  o^  you 
think  t»f  the  gtgtmtle  Kentuckian,  whoao 
toes  were  infringing  on  Connecticut* 
while  hi^  heels  were  slretching  iato 
llassachusctt'S,  Roor  m  yon  imagine 
our  old  Rogt-r  Wilhiimi^  walking  around 
his  farm  (at  present  our  sti^te ),  before 
bri.*akfa^t,  and  rowing  the  whole  length 
of  our  bay  to  quarrel  with  a  bellicose 
Quriker,  Craek  your  republican  sides, 
as  ywt  see  our  s*>vercign  state  refu^ng 
Ut  ueeept  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stde*^,  imd  Ix^coroe  an  integral  part  of 
the  UnioTT ;  and  Masaachu^etta  and 
Con nectieut  bravely  debatitig  the  pro- 
priety of  parlidoning  tl»e  recuiant  be- 
tween them.     Let  me  not  be  proscribed 


jks  a  dtsunloniiit,  fanadc,  or  Kectioaeiifl, 
when  I  «ay,  that  I  have  often  wished 
that  she  had  not  sunk  her  individual- 
ity in  the  great  agglomerated  confed- 
eracy. 

<  How  many  advantages  would  she 
have  enjoyed,  to  which  she  is  now  ti 
stranger !  How  gloriona  to  have  our 
galhmt  ^>ldiers  guarding  our  whole 
frimtier ;  to  Imve  every  Connecticut  pine 
ham,  and  every  Taunton  herring,  and 
every  iojuri>d  package  of  New  York 
Schiedam  Sehnapps,  examined  by  our 
officers.  How  im^>OHtng  to  have  our 
navy  ever  i§  tan  ding  in  a  menacing  tri- 
angle, whose  vertex  should  be  Hlook 
Island,  and  whose  base  should  reaeh 
f r om  i^  eacon  n  e t  to  S  to  n  in  gton !  Ho  w  fine 
Ut  have  our  diplomatic  corps  [  to  hear 
announced,  in  the  ii^aloons  of  SL  Cloud* 
**  Monsieur  Tambassadeur  de  Rhode 
Island  et  Providence  Plantatious  ;"  to 
read*  in  the  MoniUur^  of  the  departure 
of  "  SL  Petitt  ambassadeur  auprei^  de  S, 
E.le  pmverneur  de  R.  L  et  P.  P*;**  id 
read,  m  Her  Majesty^s  addrefia  In  the 
Parliament  House, of  her  great  jo j  ol 
the  prospect  of  continued  peac4?ful  rela- 
tions between  Khi>de  I^huid  and  herself ; 
and  then,  agam,  what  careers  of  useful- 
neas  and  honor,  for  myself,  and  the 
tliau sands  who  are^  like  me,  unknown 
to  fortune  and  to  fame  *  At  present 
there  are  offices  for  only  about  one -half 
of  tiio  male  [population  ;  of  course,  in 
fittch  a  case,  wealth  contjuer^  talent  A 
large  manufacturer  d  is  tributes  cloth 
enough  to  carpet  the  district,  and  goee 
to  Congress,  Humble  and  modest  geniu 
has  no  £eld.  But  I  have  made  a  Mr 
ealculadon,  and  found,  that  without 
changing  our  foreign  mintstitrs,  secre- 
taries and  attach  e.s  half  as  often  a.f  the 
general  govern  me  at  now  does,  just 
nineteen-twentieths  might  attain  to 
o^ce,  and  inscribe  their  names  on  the 
roll  of  fame.  What  fbola  our  anoestoup 
were  I  Why  did  not  the/  rood  the  histo- 
ry of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the  Hanse 
towns ;  and  then  make  do^ea  and 
b  urgo  masters,  who  should  h  td  your 
President  tremble  T  Alas  I  that  physic^ 
greatness  has  always  had  so  en  power, 
even  back  to  the  days  when  Goliah 
^vTung  hi.'*  weaver's  beam  b  the  face  of 
the  Israelites* 

Well,  tlien,  1  am  in  the  western  p&rt 
of  Rhode  Uland.  It  h  not  a  molecule  of 
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(i  a  tuttMibsolu  My  inOivIjiiblo,  Itrettlly 
b  lar«o  enaugh  tn  be  divided  Into  two 
pnrU  by  q  line  running  north  and  s^outh. 
Tho  portion  ou  the  c^t  of  this  liiie  is 
the  ^face  m  whicli  some  gcntlemmi  di-^* 
tributes  money  onco  in  twoyenr^t  beforor 
he  goes  to  Washiugton,  and  la  call(*d  tha 
Eo^ti^riL  DUtrict.  Oti  the  otbtT  side  of 
the  line  lies  the  Western  Di»ti"ict,  m 
which,  at  the  present  momtMit,  &\%&  jtmr 
humble  and  corpulent  servant,  lotus, 
tires,  at  que  rotundus. 

For  fu  It  her  geographical  f eatures,  sco 
Smith,  Mitchell^  and  Hitter ;  for  history, 
see  Bancroft  and  Poter-jon, 

Much  as  the  states  in  it^  en  tire  ty^  has 
been  slandered,  this  particular  portion 
of  it  lias  suffered  disproportionately; 
Bryant  has  enshrined^  in  poetry,  a  ^can- 
dednos  name,  **R(>gue*s  Island/^*  which 
Connecticut  malice ^  long  ago,  applied  to 
u%  because  their  neighbors,  on  the  east, 
were  so  pecuhar.  It  h  well  knomi 
t^at  Massachusetts  and  Conjieotieut  bavo 
both  tried  ti>  « wallow  us  at  once.  His 
Majtf.sty^H  loyal  colony  of  Plymouth 
olaimed,  that  the  present  western  bound- 
ary of  our  state  was  tlieir  western  line  ; 
ind  HU  Mrtjesty'^  equally  loyal  colony 
of  Coniiecticut  protended  that  it^  domain 
exteixdi*d  to  the  eastern  shovoof  Narra- 
ganjietl  Bay*  1 1  liS  m  alioi  o  usly  dee  lared , 
that  a  frightful  war  was  avoided,  by  re- 
quidog  commlsi^ionerd  from  the  two 
cotoniea  to  meet  upon  the  disputed 
territory*  It  h  affirmed  that  these 
worthy  gentlemen  only  waited  to  ex- 
ohango  compUment%  and  then  ran  to 
their  respective  homes — each  party  do- 
string  to  leav^e  the  other  in  possession 
of  aaoh  a  hiuil.  And  thu:3,  they  say^ 
our  hi  tie  t?tate  actually  owe;?  it^  ejElMenco 
to  its  iigLiues$.  Indeed,  our  pious  breth- 
ren in  Connecticut,  flatter  tbemselves 
tliat  thoy  gapport  a  missionary  in  this 
heathen  gi-xtund.  I  have  never  seen  any 
eioept  those  who  are  mounted  on  the  tin- 
peddlers^  carts,  and  wlio?ie  words  are  aa 
**tiiikLlhig  brass  and  sounding  cymbala/' 

I  am  not  aiming  to  advance  my  own 
intortK^tSt  by  i>re tending  to  show  the 
attractions  of  this  goodly  liLod,  like  tliat 
modest  worshiper  of  genius  who  haa 
pliMiod  a  bust  oi"  Milton  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  devoted  two  lines  of  a 
long  epitaph  to  thi^  poet*  and  the  rest  to 
himself.  Therefore,  I  do  not  pau^e  ta 
tell  you  how  I  oame  here* 


I  am  at  present  among  the  two-leff* 
ged  men.  Not  tliat  men,  gt*neriilly,  la 
tlufse  reginnd,  have  not  those  two  ui^e- 
fol  appc ullages,  witli  which  tliey  e<ni- 
tinually  prevent  bodily  contact  with  the 
ground  in  tho  act  of  fidling  fiiwnnl — 
i^ulgot  walking**  The  e[iithct,  two- leg 
ged,  it  ere  means  that  the  persoti  Iji 
whom  it  is  applied  wears  both  legs  •»/ 
hi*  ptuitaloons  over  his  lioiH^s^  and  is 
used  to  distinguish  iueh  bipeds  from  Ujc 
citizens  of  two  rteigh boring  tuwn^  in 
one  of  which,  one  pant  a  Ion  ds'  leg  fs 
thrust  into  the  boot,  and  in  the  otiKTof 
which,  nothing  hut  bouts  is  vi^ilVde  bvhiw 
the  knf^es.  Our  Manhattan  readen*  will 
remember  that  I  heir  aneo^torss  cho^^  l-i 
distinguish  themstdves  from  the  world 
by  the  number  of  their  breeches.  Our 
erudite  ethnologists  mny,  perhaps.  Grid 
in  these  facts  material  for  mediti^tiim. 

Between  these  bipeds,  unipeds,  smd 
no*peds,  no  love  is  lost*  Last  niglii  t 
wended  my  way  to  the  village  stare,  to 
hear  tho  villa ge-talki.  A  tall,  indolent 
fellow,  called  LaW,  who  did  Uttle  but 
tell  stories  for  a  livelihood,  was  amos- 
iug  his  eomrades>wLth  Ins  tales,  when  in 
stepped  one  of  the  rarest  specimpios  of 
the  unt pods.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt  ai 
famine  herself  j  his  matted  h(ur  ^^eenied 
never  ti>  have  been  combi'd,  except  by 
the  shrubs  through  which  his  townsmen 
are  said  to  run  bare-headed,  onoe  in  sii 
weekst  to  perform  the  work  of  Lair- 
dressing.  His  upper  jaw  protruded  fat 
beyond  tho  lower,  and  wide  spacer  w^t» 
vijftible  between  las  long,  greenisli  teeth- 
The  teeth  seemed  to  bo  hmso,  and  th«ty 
moved  in  the  jaw  every  time  that  tbi 
mouth  was  opened  and  shut*  Hi*  cbtQ 
receded  so  rajjidly  that  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  one.  His  moutli 
seemed  to  be  in  hh  neck,  A  line 
drawn  fn>m  the  crown  of  his  he^id  to 
the  end  of  his  upper  teeth,  and  iuiutlier 
one  from  the  teeth  to  Ins  br@ii;st-boii«, 
Wiiuld  have  quite  well  jrepreseuted  hb 
profile. 

**  How  d^ye  dew,  Sim  V*  says  Labe  to 
the  new  comer ;  "  how  d*ye  dew  ?  rath* 
er  cold,  ajnt  ye  ?  I  see  you*ve  g^it  your 
leg  ready  to  draw  up  like  a  rooster  in  a 
frosty  niorniag.  Ye*ve  seen  'em  &ta3id« 
ami  yo  ?** 

**  IMl  tell  you  what,''  says  Sim,  in  a 
husky,  mumbling  voice,  **you*l|  fiud,  if 
you  don't  abet  your  oyster-sh*?ll,  that 
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thut  leg  cna  EtrEighte^ii  some,     I  ^nt 
ufeanj  on  joo,  wV  aU  youx  pack  arouod 

Wonls  ran  high,  and  hoslilitjca  seeinad 
Rl)i)iit  lo  commence,  wben  Labe' a  fojce 
fiuiltlonly  gleamed  wilK  a  new  idea* 
'*  irfKtk  *ere,"  said  he ;  *'  thh  *(?re  fight- 
iirg  15  b(id  business ;  it  on'T  makrs  sew- 
iiig  for  our  old  women,  and  a  sale  for 
plojitcT^  Yoo  all  know  that  Sim  is  a 
rpgfUnr  beaut  J — famou.s,  even  ap  in  hi* 
parts,  I  doii*t  say  nothia'  abuut  mj 
kfokd.  biit  ril  bet  tbitt  I  wtU  nifike  up  a 
fi^ee  &o  as  to  look  more  like  Sim  than 
be  dties  himselfp  If  I  dew  it,  I  beat, 
and  Sim  fiball  tn^at,  and  we'll  be  friends ; 
if  I  don't,  J*U  stand  treat." 

Every  one  said  that  ttu.s  was  fair,  and 
Sim  was  obliged  to  yie!d  to  this  triaL 
Umpires  were  cbosen,  and  the  combat* 
antrt  were  ieated,  each  upon  a  candla- 
boxt  and  a  trdlow  eandle  was  held  cluso 
before  their  fa*"^es.  Labe  lix>ked  for  a 
moment  at  Sim«  smiled,  and  then  sDid,^ 
in  a  defiponding  tone :  **  Tt  ift  n  bard 
one ;  for^ve  me,  m<Jther,  for  ever  try- 
ing to  twist  my  fuee  into  iJmt  ii^bape,  but 
hero  goes-'*  And  then  he  pulled  down 
hh  luiin  f'tuck  out  his  jaw^  and  dr<?w 
back  bis  chin>  till  really  his  res^emblanfe 
to  8im  was  striking.  Then  bo  sniveled 
up  his  nose,  and  said^  in  Sim's  hn^ky 
Vijici%  '*Aitit  we  a  pretty  pair!'*  Tbo 
c&V*et  was  irresistible.  Even  the  grave 
umpii"***  burst  into  laughter.  The  can- 
d Jo- holder  dropped  tlie  melting  tallow 
into  Sim's  fair  buirT  and  the  whole  eom- 
pony  sbouted  out,  **  Labe  has  beat — 
Labe  Ivas  beat*"  Sim  was  obliged  to 
pny  tbe  forfeit,  and  the  two  Dn>mios 
pai'tt'd  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

To-day,  law,  with  i^ven  balance,  has 
weighed  out  jttstioe  tn  our  village.  The 
houarable  couit  has  been  in  session. 
It  consisted  of  a  sleepy  mnn,  who  is  a 
turner — not  tbat  be  belongs  to  any  of 
your  foreign  clanst  or  Tum-rereins,  but 
hm  makes  bobbins  in  bis  luUie,  when  he 
is  not  too  somnolent.  A  not  iriows  scnuu- 
drel  was  arraigned  for  pilfering  **  beun^, 
cabbage,  pottitoes,  and  other  Mgricukuml 
prt^ducl^"  from  a  man  less  dishotie^t 
than  himself  by  one  degree.  Nu  one, 
except  the  parties  themselves,  arid  the 
learned  counsel,  seemed  to  caro  who 
phijuld  triumph.  The  bon*  justice  of 
tbe  pi^uce  was  seated  in  a  chair;  while 
the  ^^ectatom  who  did  not  choi>se  to  sit 
nn  sticks  of  wood  plsced  on  end,  were 
obliged    to    stand.      Two    yonngstera 


bro tight  the  milking-stools  from  i\m 
bajm^yard,  and  stationing  ihemselvea  on 
each  side  of  tbe  judge,  sat  like  priests 
upon  their  tripodk*  Tbe  mouth  of  bis 
honor  seemed  to  be  parched  and  dry, 
na  hy  attempts  at  spitting  evincod. 
This  did  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of 
tho  astute  Cfiunsel  for  tbe  defendant. 
lie  knew  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
courts  and  promptly  offered  his  honor 
a  plug  of  tobacco.  Shrewd  casuists, 
who  trace  connections  between  all  sorta 
of  caui^es  and  effects,  may  bang  a  loop 
upon  this  innocent  roll  of  pressed  leaves, 
mid  spin  a  thread  of  sequences  down  to 
thu  tinid  decision.  Of  tbat,  I  say 
nothing,  Tbe  witnesses  were  called. 
It  sftemed  di  Si  cult  to  prove  anything 
ngninst  the  defendant,  except  that  be 
had  shot  a  couple  of  the  plointtS^s  Mus^ 
00 vy  d  rak  es .   Indeed ,  he  con  fe  ssed  tbat. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  labored 
earnestly  to  shiiw,  tbat  while  tliere  was 
strong  ground  for  belie viug  that  the  de- 
fendant iiad  crept  into  tlie  plaiuti^i 
garden,  and  stolen  his  **  airly  sass,''  b* 
was  willing  mngnanimoudy  lo  waive 
tlmt  **pint,"  and  ask  for  justice  only  in 
the  n^me  of  the  slaughtered  ducks. 
**  Yer  honor,'*  he  concluded,  **  has 
seen  *era,  these  'ere  ducks,  a^sailia' 
along  so  ponty  and  petcefult  scarcely 
waggtn'  their  tails  once  in  three  min- 
ntes,  a^  tlio'f  they  knowed  that  justice 
and  purtection,  in  the  form  of  yer  honor, 
livpd  next  donr,  and  so  seemiu*  as  inner- 
cent  and  cahn  m  yer  honor's  own  pura 
h G art  an d  et) ns cie n ce,  A nd  no w  tb ey 're 
laid  low ;  tbat  *ere  conn! ball  has  eat  'em 
up.  Shall  sieh  tilings  be  allowed  under 
our  constitootion  I  No,  sir  I  I  know 
yer  honor  will  slap  the  £nes  and  costo 
on  to  him,  as  the  law  directs ;  and  so  I 
leave  tbe  case  to  your  honor's  coa- 
siderution," 

Tbe  counsel  for  the  defense  briefly 
re  Tie  wed  tbe  {charges,  and  said  that  his 
opponent  might  well  try  to  seem  mag- 
nanimous about  the  *'sass,''  for  thero 
was  no  shadow  of  proof  tbat  Ms  client 
wa>  a  man  of  so  little  taste  as  ever  to 
wish  to  get  into  the  garden  of  snob  a 
man  as  the  plaintiff.  He  was  ot)t  with- 
out thoughts  of  ^uing  fur  dam  age  s^  on 
account  of  the  plaintiff's  defamation  of 
t!i©  fair  cbaracter  for  wbich  his  client 
bad  so  long  been  distinguished.  But 
as  to  ihej^e  duck;*,  lie  proposed  lo  show, 
to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  court,  and  the 
intelligent  audience  (and  ho  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  vindicato  his  client  befoft 
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SQch  tui  aB!!?(*mb!j),  timt  tiit?  accused 
WHS  not  to  blame  fav  wlumtirt^  the  ducks, 
ttod  i^'  bewail  iWt  tha  lu^clmeQt  did 
not  covet  the  olTf^u^^Gv 

•'  III  tbe  first  pkce^any  one  bna  a  H^bt 
to  shoot  wii*l  ducks,  wherever  he  finds 
them*  (itvtl  everybntlj  doos  so,  eicept 
the  en*?*«-<^jpd  |5laititjff»  wb*>  shoots  on 
ht>lh  Kidr*?*  lif  thf^m-  Now,  if  the  plain- 
tiff  litM  d ticks  which  hiiik  ho  near  like 
wild  iine.s  Unit  a  nn*'tn  of  sound  mind 
(me^rji  AXD  tt:omens  aann  in  carport  satttf, 
as  tUp  hiw  bath  it,  wisely  cautious,  m 
mnkin^  it  extend  U^  womyti  aUo),  tbnta 
tntm  oi  comtTir>n  seiijie,  I  srky,  cJiiinot, 
nt  shitoting  d stance,  trll  the  i^ifferoncw 
betwi^fffi  them  and  wild  oue^,  n*ho  wiU 
blame  tbi;  miin  fur  shooting-  them  ]  Sup- 
po«c  y*nir  honor  went  on  anj  othcif 
prineipli^ ;  suppose  vou  had  in  wait,  and 
cre<>p  up  in  every  duck*  nnd  put  fre«li 
salt  tm  hi^  tall,  before  you  firi*d.  where 
would  bo  the  noble  and  anelent  nmusp- 
ment  uf  shm  jtin*  !  How  in  any  of  the 
twenty  dueks  which  yonr  bnrjitr  bngged 
fio  fimdy  biMi  iveekt  would  havn  graced 
yaur  ta^iteful  and  bountiful  table? 
Thftnk  ja^-^tice,  your  honor  dij?^ieuses 
no  i^ucb  folly  as  that  for  law*  Now 
do^rt  uivt  every  one  kjiow  how  sensitim 
my  elierjt  i^  to  hh  reputation  as  n. 
allootA'rJ  Dou't  you  know  that  hfj 
woulrl  rathi^r  ha  shot  tlirui  fire  at  a  bird 
at  alt?A?i  di.^ lance  than  a  bundretl  yardji? 
Don* I  ho  ulwayu  scare  up  tht>  game,  and 
take  it  on  the  fly  ?  Would  not  he  blush 
to  aim  nt  a  duck  sitting  on  the  water? 
Now  who  can  tell  a  wild  duck  from  a 
tmne  one  at  one  hundred  yards  ?  Im- 
jK>S!«ilile  \  my  cliout'ij  escutcheon  is  not 
tarni.il led  in  the  leaistt  by  the  blood  of 
UxenG  ducks. 

"The  second,  and  the  remaining 
point.-!  of  toy  argument,  I  address 
chiefly  to  your  honor*  an  they  reqniro 
fionsstderable  Ictirnin^  to  be  understood. 
The  defendant  is  charged  with  taking 
agricultural  products.  Now,  what  i^ 
agrtcultum  ?  Your  honor  knows  very 
well  tiiat  the  word  agrindture  cornea 
from  the  pld  words^  <^gT'u  the  ground t 
And  cuUurct  to  farm  iL     Now,  how,  id 


die  name  fif  Nonh  Wibfllar  mtvA  Uls 
f^pelling-book,  can  duekx  bt  ^grieul' 

ttiral?  Suppose  y  o  a  farm  it  —wo  rk  m 
the  ground  till  3-011  are  aA  old  as  Me- 
thusnleh,  how  cson  yoa  ©Tcr  raise  a 
duck  nut  of  the  ground  1 

*^  In  the  second  plac#».  we  are  ehai^d 
willi  stealing  Fro  ducks.  Now  your 
Honor  knows  very  well,  that  Ib^  ducks 
which  the  defendant  shot  wem  not  Pto 
ducks :  for  the  plaintiff  confesses  UmS 
tbt*y  were  *Scovif  ducks, 

"In  the  third  placc»  they  are 
ducks  at  aiX  but  drakes.  Notliio«^ 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of 
race  than  this  di^tinetioti  of  gend**r. 
The  law  always  recngniscJii  it — society 
could  not  eii^t  without  it* 

"On  these  points  I  rest  tJie  casa. 
Your  honor  has  the  genins  aod  the 
acumen  to  appreciate  arguments  of  thii 
kind,  and  I  need  not  eamand  ihiMti.  The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ha<i  endeavored 
to  work  on  your  sympathie.^  sj*  though 
yon  were  a  common  jurj'mau.  I  do  not 
so  in  salt  you,  1  rejoice  that  we  hav« 
a  court  in  whose  hands  the  cause  of  a 
client  of  mine,  with  iha faeU  in  hb  favor, 
is  entirely  safe.** 

Th*>  hon,  court  had  heen  sittiog  with 
luai  chair  tipped  back  against  the  wail, 
with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  and 
in  a  Btato  apparently  resembHng^  drowsi- 
ness verj'  cJosely*  He  now  slowly  ua- 
crossed  his  leg&t  and  quietlj  reKsroeied 
them  again  ;  then  be  slowly  frpake: 

"I  had,  in  the  first  place,  kinder 
a'posed  that  the  defendant  wag  gTiHty» 
until  be  said  he  shot  the  ducks.  Then 
I  thought  be  didn't  shoot  *om,  'cause  lie 
so  sel dom  speaks  the  trut b .  But  the  la w 
hnys  that  a  man  aint  obleeged  to  crimi- 
nate himself — that  is,  you  can't  olikcg^ 
bim  to  do  it.  So  I  then,  we  nmst  not  twiVi 
anything  the  man  says,  so  as  to  make 
himself  appear  guilty.  Therefore,  not- 
%vithstanding  he  says  he  shot  'em,  I  think 
the  ovidencfe  is  not  sstrong  enough,  SSo 
1  bring  bim  in  *  guilty — but  acqtdttc^, 
for  want  of  evidence,'  '* 

'*  Fiat  Juslitia,^^  said  I,  aa  I  walked 
home." 
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AND     WHAT    TilEY     DID    AT    SALEM. 


NO  liolie^f  sc<!m3  to  have  been  mora 
miiveriial  than  thtit  in  witchost 
gh^*&U.  spirit?,  and  <3cvils ;  whk^h.  while 
It  re^ts  upon  tbo  m^JSt  mtEiOgibl*!  and 
un!»ati^fjictory  evidence,  springs  {mm  a 
profoujid  cou^iciim^neaat  in  the  ha  man 
mnh  of  a  spintuiil  stata  and  a  hcro- 

¥mm  the  bcgixming  of  history,  m^n 
baa  persisted  in  prjing  mto  lh<i  mys- 
iery  of  the  uisknowu,  and  bas  longed 
A>r  til*)  fit'Cret?  of  tht.*  future;  and  from 
tla*  bet?'iiming  be  bus  beon  tb«  prey  of 
tlie  cntfty  or  the  credulous.  There 
have  bi^en  perioile  whea  an  idea,  go^d 
or  biid,  true  or  faUf**  b^i9  becomo  epi- 
demic, and  has  s^ejjt  like  a  wbirhvind 
5ver  the  hind*  It  baa  inTariablj  pro- 
duced n^isebief ;  fi>r,  when  renBon  c^a^^a 
U^  guiile,  e,^cedsea  are  certain  U>  cn- 
fUf.  llirou<,'b  tbe  years  1G4*I,  ^5  oiid 
%  MiiUhovt  Hopkiiirt,  with  iTTiV  ftssist' 
ants,  tmveled  through  England  a^  *^tlio 
Witeh  Hinder,'*  going  from  tofifn  to  to^rn, 
and,  fur  a  i^mull  fee,  search  big  out  all 
witches.  The  prisotta  were  soon  filled 
ttiti*  i>ld  women  accused  by  bim.  Th**y 
were  those  an  happy  diseased  people* 
vhose  fault:^  of  temper  had  made  thoBi 
disngree-ible  to  their  noigbbors,  and  had 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  tliey  prao- 
tice^l  witchcraft.  The  g»:jrenjment  was 
wm  obliged  to  send  a  ipecitil  bench  of 
judj^ts  ht  di5p<fis©  of  tbemi  with  wrbom 
ivetit  till?  11'  V.  Mr.  Callamy,  a  friend  of 
BjA^itrr'ji.  Fifteen  of  them  wrre  hanged 
at  Cbt'lm^fiiid;  sixteen  at  Yarmouth; 
sixty  in  StdFolk,  and  maiij  moro  at  va- 
rious places. 

Finally,  the  pe£»pl6  became  ftiek  of 
the  destruction,  and  then  they  mobbed 
Hopkins  imd  bunted  bim  into  obscurity* 

In  l&ji.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  sat  to 
Judge  two  old  feeble,  soared  womuu  for 
tbe  crimo  of  witchcraft  He  was  one 
of  tbe  wisest  and  roost  learned  men  in 
Englund,  and  t>elieved  in  the  teaohbigs 
of  Jeaus,  He  refused  to  charge  tbe 
jury  tis  to  the  guilt  of  tbe  parties,  but 
ioid  tlmt*  beyoud  doubt,  witches  did 
exii=t,  m  tbe  scripture i*  dUtinotiy  m- 
serrid  it,  and  they  had  only  to  decide 
whether  lliese  two  were  or  were  not 
wikhefl.  One  vf  the  first  scholars  in 
EugUmdi  Sir  Thoaiaa  Browne,  agreed 
In  Uiiii  opimou. 


In  the  town  of  Wobra,  in  Sweden, 
ther«  was  a  panic  about  witches,  in  tbe 
year    Ifj70-      Sev^etity    per^wns     were 

brought  before  commit  si  oneri*,  charged 
by  HGOrcs  of  children  with  having  be- 
witched them-  I'hf^y  all  pro  tested  they 
were  innocent;  but  the  judges  were 
earnest  in  urging  tbem  to  confe^i*,  and 
twenty* three*  wiih  cries  and  tear.'*,  did 
con  fe  ■?  s  t  h  at  they  vr  ere  witch **s,  Nearly 
all  of  tbe  seventy  were  execute d»  Fif- 
teen children  also  confesied  they  were 
IT  itches?*  and  were  eiecnted,  ajid  nigb 
fifty  other  children  were  condemned  to 
\iG  whipped — a  part  of  them  on  every 
Sand u J  in  tbe  year. 

No  one  now  doubts  that  the  whole  of 
these  were  tbe  victims  of  a  delusion, 
and  were  sacrificed  to  tbe  frightful 
terrors  of  an  iguortuit  and  super^Utioui 
populace. 

These  were  succeeded  by  tbe  Salem 
witchcraft  (ICl^),  which  has  so  often 
been  urgr'd  as  a  dnrk  stain  uprjn  the 
Now  England  people  and  theology ; 
and  it  h  well,  then^fore,  to  note  the 
factif,  (IS  sliowing  with  wltat  ftittd  tu- 
nacity  the  notion  of  witclieraft  held  the 
minds  of  men.  It  !?houid,  also,  l»e  ro- 
membf*red  that,  in  Scotland  (ltJ97}, 
£ve  years  after  the  Salem  doing.s  seven 
persons  were  lianged  fortius  crime*  upon 
tbe  testimony  of  one  child,  only  eleven 
yenra  old. 

We  come  n^^^w  to  the  year  1*591-2, 

Tbe  previiibng  religious  opisjion  of 
New  England  was  strt^ngly  committed 
to  the  importance  of  the  devil  and  hia 
agents :  and  his  power,  by  uiunr,  waa 
believed  to  be  enuid,  if  not  superior  to 
that  of  God,  This  belief  bus,  ia  all 
times,  given  a  sbigulor  iinpoftanco  to  a 
priesthood,  who  were  HUpjiost^d  to  bavo 
influence^  with  him,  or  ti>  he  ai>le  to 
witlistand  bim  ;  and  it,  of  course,  made 
the  clergy  of  Nrw  Enghtnd  of  cunso- 
qu^nce  in  the  c^je*  of  tbi^  pf^jph%  as 
well  as  iu  Uieir  own,  Tbt'  ft*vv  who 
urged  tbe  ahiiighty  power  of  God,  and 
the  certainty  of  evil  bein^  overcome 
with  good,  and  did  not  yield  Uy  this 
belief,  whether  among  the  clergy  or 
laity,  were  easily  eflenced  liy  tht*  cry 
of  SaddnoeeLam,  and  inlidellty,  which 
waa  i ore  to  be  fpnmg  upon  them*  Any 
kind  of  6tory,  corning  from  any  kind 
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of  poor  creaturf*,  who  prttfi^sscd  to 
bare  seen  thu  duvU,  or  to  huvp  had  nay 
Btrangc  imd  Fiipcniatural  eipeneiict>, 
was  (^iigerly  listened  Uh  luid  eagerly 
pushed  trorn  mouth  to  incmtli. 

Now  Eoglund,  at  that  time,  was  unfor- 
tunate m  iiaving*  among  her  uiini^tLTfii  a 
pi?danttc*  pam&takingj  ^elf-complticcnt, 
ill-bukii(!Qd  man,  calJed  Coition  MutUer# 
His  great  industry  aod  vvrLml  learning 
gjiTe  him  uudno  hiflueiicc%  and  bia 
writings  were  raucb  r<?iid.  He  was  in- 
defatiguble  in  inagnifying  lilins^rift  tind 
bi$  oJUeo,  and  he  eagerly  tscIzlhI  on  ull 
irltcb  stories,  huntii»{^  tor  ibenit  as  for 
bidden  treasures  and  eUiborsitcly  pro- 
seiited  tbfm  to  tlu*  wiuld,  lo  an  ago 
when  hght  reading  co resisted  of  polemic- 
al pampldets,  it  is  easy  to  scq  that  bis 
itories  of  *Ol»ngtiret  I£ule*s  Diro 
Affile tlons,"  and  *^'  \Vt>n*3<ijr*s  of  tho  In- 
visible World,"  would  Hnd  favor,  and 
prepare  tho  mind  ff.^r  a  fitreteli  of  ere- 
duhty  alraoft  equal  ti»  his  own*  The 
pertbiacity  with  which  be  pursued 
George  Burroughs,  and  others,  who 
were  ticcutied  in  this  [mnict  or  wlio  were 
euspected  of  hereby,  and  thi^  flattery 
witli  which  ho  followed  per^-fous  in 
power,  will  forbid  us  to  diifund  him 
from  tba  eharge  of  KlavishiKJSS  luid  ma- 
lignity, as  weii  OS  of  creduHtj. 

Before  Ins  day,  llary  Oliver  had 
confessed  that  phe  was  a  witcb  (1C50); 
Margaret  Jones  had  been  executed  tm 
Eucb  at  Charles  town ;  another  at  Dor- 
Chester,  and  another  at  Cambridge*  In 
I0i>3,  the  widow  Hibbius,  wife  of  a 
former  magi-^tiitte,  had  been  imnged  at 
Boston,  and  one  or  two  others!  had  been 
put  to  dtfttth  for  witchcraft  J  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  All  their 
fltories  and  otbtT.*,  were  widely  circula- 
ted in  New  England,  and  liad  their  in- 
fluence* The  English  books  upon  tho 
suhj^ot,  mcb  ns  Eoyal  James  First* s 
(a  nyy ill  fool's)  Demonology ;  Perkins's 
book,  eonbijning  rules  to  find  witches; 
and  Barnurd*Ei  and  Glanvjlle'a  witcb  &to- 
riea ;  the  account  of  the  wttcb  trials  in 
England,  in  1084  ;  Baitor^s  Certiuntyof 
the  World  of  Spirits,  and  other  such 
writings,  were  not  uncommon,  and  were 
much  read.  Tho  pulpit,  oi.so,  dwelt 
ft'L'ely  up*m  the  devil  and  his  doings  ; 
lujd  the  fear  of  him  was  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  ix^vivG  the  decaying  influenet* 
of  tht^  churcbes. 

Dnriug  tbe  King  Philip's  war,  no* 
thing  wa.H  ht^ord  ot  witelies,  tho  publio 
mind  behig  fidly  occupied ;  but  ia  th© 


year  IGSJ^,  tho  children  of  ^*  John  Good- 
win, a  grave  man  and  a  good  Uvcr,  in 
tho  noilh  part  of  Boston,  were  belipved 
to  bn  liewitehcd/'  Mather  at  once  Umk 
them  in  harid,  and  tho  cldef^tof  thetn  to 
bis  own  house,  where  he  found  she  was 
etnick  dead  with  the  '^Assembly's  Cn:t*- 
chism,"  **  Cotton^ a  Milk  for  Babt^s** 
and  such  like ;  but  could  read  very  woll 
in  Oxford  jest-book^i,  and  evpu  in  th« 
Prnyer-brtok ;  all  of  which  went  for 
proof  with  Mather.  Tho  cbildroQ 
charged  an  #ld,  half-witted  Irish  wt>- 
roan  with  having  bewitched  tb«*ni,  ^omo- 
thing  of  the  kind  being  cjEpocted  of 
them,  and  she  was  at  once  hati^ed. 
This  was  only  tho  morning  star  of  a 
coming  day.  Mather  elaborated  tbo 
account,  which  was  publiiihed  in  Eng- 
knd,  in  1(191,  and  was  much  commended 
by  Baxter  atid  others* 

Salem  seems  to  have  been  the  seal 
which  the  Massachusetts  devil  had 
chosen  for  his  doings.  In  the  montli 
of  February,  1  til)  1*2,  two  jcung  girl  a 
(aged  10  and  lt)>  of  minister  ParriSt 
and  two  ether  children,  began  to  show 
gigns  of  being  bewitched.  The  Kev&- 
rend  Parris  wt  once  took  the  thing  in 
hand,  oud,  almost  m  a  matter  of  cour^, 
it  went  on ;  tho  children  getting  **  into 
holes,  creephig  under  chairs/'  nnd  *'  ut- 
tering foobsh  q>eeches,  which  neither 
tlipy  nor  any  one  could  make  anything 
of.^'  The  news  soon  spread  in  th« 
quiet  town  of  Salem  ;  and  when  physi- 
cians were  called  in,  and  could  uiakfi 
nothing  of  it,  women  wure  agbitst*  and 
went  from  house  to  house,  and  all  decid- 
ed *Hbat  they  were  bewitched/*  Tho 
town  was  in  excitement,  and  great  pity 
was  expressed  for  the  "  poor  ebUdrcn/* 
who  were  afflicted  with  iinnsible  •*  ffpitt- 
dles,*'  poisong,  hot  irons,  teeth,  pinccnv 
and  so  on — all  as  invisible  as  the  ben 
doings  of  our  modern  spirits,  Malher 
says,  that  in  a  few  days*  time,  **  they 
arrived  at  such  a  refining  alteratioti  (!) 
alMHit  their  eyes,  that  they  could  se«»  a 
little  devil,  of  a  tawny  color»  who  ten- 
dered thoin  a  book  to  sign  or  toncli. 
If  they  refuged,  the  spectres,  undet 
the  command  of  the  *  biack  n^au,'  tor- 
tured Ihom  with  prudigioag  maoifv^sta- 
tious/' 

What  was  to  be  done  now,  for  these 
children  had  been  religiously  educated, 
and  were  *-  thought  lo  be  without  guile  ?" 
Fasting  and  prayer  were  tried  fitist  by 
minister  Parris,  in  his  sitting*rootii,  and 
then  by  ot)ier  clcrg^vmen  called  iu  fr^Jin 
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tl»f  n*?ig1iborhood*  which  Aeemcd  to  lIi> 
no  kind  of  good,-  for  the  cluliiri-n  harkod 
lik^r  dogs^  purrfd  liko  ctits,  were  strtic^k 
with  *' invisible  sticks/"  roQ^ted  on  in- 
iri^ible  spit^  chained  with  ^'Inridible 
abfuns/*  and  what  not — and  faod  Dow 
come  to  be  held  in  so  gt^ni  consequence, 
that  one  or  two  ttmJdlj  ventured  to 
suggest  **  so  much  pitj  might  confirm 
tbem  in  their  de^lgno,**  which  noue 
could  foresee.  Such  a  auggcstiuti  iv^  this 
could  hare  no  effoct*  except  to  cover 
^c  mftkers  of  it  with  disgmop;  mtid,  on 
the  J  Hh  of  March,  it  namber  of  ajinis- 
ters  were  called  tog(?tb<3r  to  try  whi^ther 
or  not  the  ^*  gates  of  hell**  should  prtj- 
Tail,  Their  best  efforts  agaixi  iseemed 
powerless.  Satan  kept  his  h*>ld,  and 
tlje  gates  prevailed,  lilather  was  bu:iy 
in  season  and  out  of  jtcason  ;  for  he  had 
made  n  diacovery,  which  mQ.y  best  be 
read  in  his  own  words  and  type* 

**A  malefiustOT*  executed  more*  thua 
forty  yenia  ago,  in  this  phtce,  did  then 
give  notice  of  n  horrible  Flot  against 
the  country,  by  WlTCtlCRAFT,  and  a 
foundation  of  Witchcraft  th^n  laid, 
which*  if  It  were  not  seasonably  dis- 
covered, would  probably  blow  up  and 
puU  down  all  tlie  churches  in  the 
country/'  **  And  now  thff  iif-dogs  of 
the  iiit  lire  abroad  among  us^  and  the 
finh rands  of  tuU  itjiclf  fire  used  for 
the  scorching  of  us;'*  **  nnd  thivt  Ntm 
England  should  this  way  be  harassed, 
and  ijot  by  swurihif  Iniiians,  hut  they 
»re  sooty  devils;**  Then  ho  suys, 
"  That  t&e  unpardonMc  sm  h  most 
nsually  committed  by  professors  of  the 
Cbritiitian  religion  falling  into  witch- 
craft," If  this  be  so,  and  if  Mather 
discovered  what  the  uu pardonable  sin 
reaUy  h,  ho  deserves  our  tlmnks.  He 
did,  however*  buckle  on  hu  armor, 
determined  to  withstand  tltis  ncixiSE 
piwUT,  "Mn  erery  branch  of  it,'*  find  to 
maintuin  tlie  churches- 

But  the  thing  was  nofw  talked  about 
throughout  the  colony,  end  iomcthing 
must  be  done  j  something  was  expected 
— the  whole  populace  was  excited. 
The  miidislers  generally  preached  that 
the  devil  now  was  let  loose,  and  was 
going  about  like  a  raging  tion,  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour.  The  next  step, 
clearly,  vfm  to  loaro  who  had  bewitched 
these  children,  and  of  course  they  were 
urgt^d  to  tell;  for  they  must  know.  There 
wiiii,  in  Parris's  family,  an  Indian  wo- 
mua  frc»(u  i»ne  of  tliD  Spanish  islands, 
who,  in  her  tfUpcnsduouB  way,  thought 


she  would  try  to  right  this  matter,  pray- 
ers having  f idled  ;  ^o  jihe  made  a  cake 
with  some  sort  of  conjuration,  and  gave 
it  to  the  dog,  who  appeared  to  like  it 
very  well.  When  the  children  heard 
of  this,  ihcv  cried  out  upon  her : — **  Ti- 
tuba  the  Witeh  1  Tituba  the  Witch  [** 
Then  they  cried  out  upon  Sarah  O^jhorn, 
**a  melancholy,  dia'lract  old  wom>m,'* 
thon  upiitn  Sarah  Good,  **  an  oJd  wo- 
man who  was  bedrid/^  and  then  upon 
church  mnmbei^  Cory  and  Kurse,  and 
were  terribly  convulsed  whenever  they 
came  near.  The  matter  grevY  serious ; 
for  who  else  may  not  bo  charged  with 
bewitching  them  ?  But  now  a  new  fea- 
ture of  this  thing  showed  itself.  The 
wife  of  Thomaii  Puluam  joined  the 
children,  and  **  makes  nio»^t  terrible 
shrieks"  against  Goody  Nurse,  that  she 
was  bewitching  her,  too.  Ua  the  3d  of 
April,  minister  Parris  preached  long 
and  strong  from  the  text,  **  Have  I  not 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  V^  in  which  ho  bore  down  m  hard 
upon  the  witolves  iiccu!?ed»  that  Sarah 
Oloyse,  the  sister  of  Nurse,  would  not 
sit  still,  but  '"went  out  of  meeting/* 
a  wicked  thing  to  do  us  they  thouglit, 
Imt  now  a  heinous  one,  At  once  the 
children  cried  out  against  Ijer,  and  she 
was  el  apt  into  prison  with  the  rest. 
Through  the  months  of  April  and  May^ 
Justices  Hawtliorn  and  Curwin  (or  Cor- 
wtn)t  with  loar^^hal  George  Herrick, 
were  busy  getting  the  witches  int^j  jfuU 
and  the  good  people  were  startled,  as- 
tounded, and  terror  struck  at  the  num- 
bers who  were  seized*  The  leafy  montli 
of  June  had  come,  the  jails  were  full,  , 
and  ^metbing  must  be  done ;  for  the 
people  were  clamorous  for  punishment 
for  these  diabolical  doings, 

.Bridget  Bishop  only  was  then  brought 
to  trial ;  for  the  new  Charter  and  new 
Governor  (Phips)  wero  expected  daily. 
She  was  old,  and  had  been  accused  of 
witchcraft  twenty  years  l>efore,  and 
various  losses  of  chickens  and  cattle, 
upsetting  of  carts,  sfiectral  black  c^ts, 
and  so  on,  had  been  laid  to  her :  so,  as 
there  was  no  doubt  about  her,  she  was 
quickly  condemned,  and  hanged  on  the 
lUth  day  of  this  pleasant  Junct  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  sad  and  fright- 
ened people.  It  is  true,  that  her  ac- 
cuser, when  on  his  death  bed*  con- 
fessed that  lie  lied ;  but  that  could  not 
be  known  then,  and  it  was  a  foregnnt* 
coticlusien,  that  lomcbudy  must  be 
hanged. 
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To  ha  stiro  of  gohi^  1*1^^^*^  ^'*d  to 
lifl\e  sanction  for  whiit  Wii^  iibniit  to  bt3 
dooe,  the  clprg/  iverti  iippeaU*J  to,  who 
mttdti  a  report  on  tbe  J5tlj  of  June, 
quite  nt  krgis  cornniondhig  Perkms^s 
and  Ba maided  directiinjs  for  tliP  df  lec- 
tion of  witches,  and  clusiug  as  follows : — 

**8-  Nt?v(^rthelo3s,wc  cimnotbutlium- 
h\y  reconimviid  iinijiy  the  govormnent, 
tlio  spt'edy  nnd  vigorous  prosecutions  of 
eucli  ns  Uava  ruiiUiired  tht*m.selvc?a  oU- 
Dox]itu>{i  accord  iiT^  to  tUe  dh'cctions 
giron  in  the  kw  oi  God,  and  the  wbule- 
tomc  hLituti^a  of  the  English  tmlioQ, 
for  tl\t*  dcteetiou  of  witchcrafts.^' 

Wh*>cvej*  signed  tldi*  paper,  oil  the 
minis  tor.'*  did  not;  amoug  whom  xnxa 
Saimii*!  Willard,  to  whom  lie  praisiN  as 
well  IIS  ht  othi-r  calm  men,  who  could 
not  foTOhee  what  whs  to  hnppnn.  The 
IW5W  GovcrnoL'  Fhips,  ono  of  Mathur^a 
church,  fell  in  with  the  prevniling  fenr, 
nnd  tiie  nt^w  bench  of  Judges,  com  posted 
of  Lii'Uttnant  Governor  Stonghton, 
Mnjor  Saltonstall,  xMnjor  Richard:*,  Ma- 
jor Giduej,  ^Ir.  Wint  Winthrop,  Cap- 
tain SuiValU  imd  Mr*  Sur|fent,  wero 
Bwom  and  went  to  work.  On  tlao  31  Hh 
of  Jane,  Sarah  Good*  llebekn  Nurse, 
SaBUQiiah  Martin,  Eii^^brlh  How,  and 
SaraK  Wilder,  were  brought  to  trial; 
aH  wore  found  guilty  nnd  sentenced  to 
death,  except  Nurije,  who  wna  a  church 
^n  em  her,  and  acquitteii  by  tlio  jury.  At 
this  tlie  *^  afflicted**  children  leH  into 
fits,  and  others  were  aggravated ;  and 
the  pop  alar  dbsatlsf action  was  so  great, 
that  thti  court  Sent  them  back  to  the 
jury-roornt  and  thej;  returned  shortly, 
^  witli  n  verdict  of  guilty  against  Nurse, 
too*  The  Reverend  Mr*  Koye^,  of  Sa- 
lem, exeomnmnicated  Nurse — delivered 
lier  Ui  Sutan,  and  then  tliey  all  were 
led  out  to  die.  The  minisU^r  Noyes 
told  Susannah  Martin  that  she  wai4  a 
witch,  and  knew  it.  and  siUo  had  belter 
own  it ;  but  s!ie  refused,  and  told  him 
that  **ho  hed,"  and  that  he  know  it, 
and  *''  that  if  he  took  uway  her  life,  God 
would  give  him  blood  to  drink ;"  w^hich 
curse  is  now  traditionally  behevcd,  and 
that  he  was  choked  with  blood.  They 
were  hanged  protesting  their  innocence 
and  there  was  none  to  pity  them. 

On  the  5th  of  August-»  a  new  batch 
were  *^halcd"  before  the  court— the  Rev* 
George  Hurroughs,  John  Proctor  and 
his  wife,  John  Willard,  George  Jacobst 
and  i^l {irtha  Carrier.  Burroughs  was 
disliked  by  i^ome  of  the  clergy,  for  he  was 
tinctured   with  Roger  WilhauisV  ideas 


of  religious  freedom,  and  he  was  itar- 
ticuiarly  obnoxious  t-i  Mttther;  besides, 
he  had  spoken  tlightin^^ly  of  witcherAft* 
and  had  even  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  witch,  Willard  had  liceii  ik 
cf mutable  oinplo^yed  in  fceizin^  witcJies, 
and,  Ijeconiing  sick  of  the  busiuesi?,  IiikI 
refused  to  do  it  any  more;  tho  chiltlrea 
at  once  cried  out  that  he,  too,  was  fi 
witch.  lie  fled  for  las  life,  but  ^aj§ 
caught  at  Kitshua,  and  bnmgiit  back. 
Old  Jacobs  was  accused  by  hh  own 
granddaughter,  nnd  Carrier  was  noii- 
vieted  upon  the  testimony  of  ber  ttwa 
children*  They  were  all  eoavicli^d  tuid 
sentenced. 

After  the  sentence,  tlie  girl,  Margnrot 
Jacobs,  wbi J  bad  been  particularly  ti»e- 
ful  in  tlie  conviction  of  Burroughs  aiid 
her  giTLiidfather,  camo  h*  llurt\*ugh£, 
tujd  d>nfessed  with  many  tears  that  j-he 
was  a  wicked  liar  and  coward.  Slie  ali;o 
'  wrote  tu  the  court,  endeavorini^  to  undo 
what  was  done,  saying :  **'  The  Lord 
above  knows]  knew  nothing  in  tho  b^asl 
mcfii^urfi  how  or  who  afflicted  thejn  [the 
be  ^v itched]  :  they  told  uw,  without  doubt, 
1  dill,  or  else  tliey  would  not  f(dl  duwn 
at  tne;  they  told  me  if  I  would  not  cou» 
fcss,  I  ijhould  be  put  down  into  tho  dun- 
goon,  and  would  bo  hanged,  "but  if  I 
would  confess^  I  tjbould  have  niy  life ; 
the  which  did  so  affright  tne,  with  mj 
t»wn  vile  wicked  hc*irt,  to  &avc  my  lif<»^ 
that  it  madt*  me  make  tlio  hko  €onft*!f?^iim 
1  did,  which  confession,  may  it  jdea*^ 
the  honored  court,  is  altogether  ftdse 
njid  untrue,  •  ■  *  Wiiatl  said,  wiisalti*- 
go  the  r  false  nguiust  my  grandfather  and 
Mr.  Burroughs,  which  I  did  to  snvt^  my 
life,  and  to  have  my  liberty," 

It  did  not  avail ;  and  all  but  Mrs,  Proc- 
tor saw  the  last  of  earth  on  the  lOth  of 
August — they  were  hanged  on  Galh>w» 
Hill. 

Minister  Burroughs  made  so  naoviug 
a  prayer,  closing  with  the  Lord's  prayer, 
wlfich  it  was  thought  no  witcli  could 
say,  that  there  waa  some  fear  lest  the 
crowd  should  hinder  the  hangings,  A3 
soon  (is  he  was  turned  off,  Mr.  jlnthcr, 
from  bis  horse,  addressed  the  pcotrk%  to 
prove  to  them  that  he  was  really  no 
minister,  and  to  show  how  ho  mti.^Lli^ 
guilty  notwithstanding  bis  praj'er;  for 
Uie  devil  could  change  Uimselt  into  txn 
angel  of  light,  Wlien  ho  was  cut  d<»wn, 
he  was  dragged  by  the  rope  to  a  Iml© 
among  the  rocks,  and  thrust  In  ^Itli 
Willard  e_nd  Carrier,  and  hjdf  burind  ia 
a  hurried  way. 
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"By  tliei!^ thing.*,'' smd  Itnthi-r,  "  wc 

1^1^,  ?boii!f)  tbc  grcut  God  givi>  them 
''Hiat  power." 

On  Sf  ptcmbpT  9tlu  sii  mOT©  rccoirod 
ftentcnceafdefith.  OiiBcpteinbc^rlTth, 
nine  more.  The  juries  cleared  none  who 
were  tried.  '*  I  meet  VTith  but  one  per* 
POM,  HI  ueur  ft  hundred,  wboj^A  e^nmina- 
ti<iii3  ore  upon  file,*'  says  Hutehiiii^m, 
'*  that  was  djsniissed  aftt*r  bftviug  been 
flneo  cliargod," 

GHo$  Cory  bod  refused  t^  plead  to 
tbe  charge  ngulost  him;  irbat  CLiakl 
tbeu  be  done  with  him  ?  1 1  was*  found 
Hint  for  thjs»  by  Fome  sort  of  a  law,  be 
mijrht  be  pressed  to  dentli.  So  on  the 
I6lh  of  September,  ju^t  as  the  autumn 
lint--*  were  begin niu^  to  gl*>r*fy  the 
eiirth,  lie  wtis  luid  on  the  ^'cmud,  bound 
brtnd  ?md  foot,  and  stones  were  pilfd 
npon  bim,  till  the  t4>u^ne  wns  pressed 
<>ut  of  hh  mouth ;  *'  tho  sheriff  with 
bis  cane  forced  it  in  again,  when  be  was 
dying/*  Such  cm  el  thing??  did  fear— 
fear  of  tbe  devil — lead  these  pef>pl©  to 
do.  He  wa:i  the  first  mid  last  who  died 
In  New  England,  in  tlit:;  way. 

On  the  32d  of  September*  eight  of  the 
wen te need  were  carted  up  GnUowsi  Hi II 
and  done  tn  deatlu  amidst  o  great  con- 
csdurse  of  men,  women,  and  cbiUrcn 
irora  the  neighboring  villages,  and  from 
Bosrton.  The  victims  went  crying  and 
singing,  dragged  through  lines  uf  tcr* 
ror-^trtckeu  or  pitying  people;  Fome 
would  bavo  rescued  them,  but  they  bad 
no  leaders,  and  knew  not  how  to  aet — 
io  that  tragedy  was  consummated.  And 
tlio  Re^^ennd  Jrr,  Noyefi,  pohiting  at 
them,  said,  "  What  a  sad  thing  tt  is  to 
se4>  <^ight  fire-brands  of  bell  hanging 
Ihero !"    Sad»  indeed ! 

Nineteen  bad  now  been  bung ;  one 
was  pressed  to  death  ;  ligbt  were  under 
condemnation  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
hi  pHj^on,  and  two  hundred  more  wern 
Accused  by  the  **  afflicted/^  Sinne  ftfty 
had  acknowledged  themselves  wltcbe^i, 
df  whom  not  owe  was  eiccuted. 

**  By  theEO  things  you  may  ^eo  bow 
( Uie  matter  was  carried  on  ;  chiefly  by 
'  tlje  coraplnmta  aijd  accusal  Ion  a  of  tho 
aiUicted,  and  then  by  confessions,  etc* 
Yet,  experience  showii,  that  tlie  more 
til  ere  were  apprehended,  llie  more  were 
•till  afflicted  by  Satan." 

!t  was  now  October,  and  ihU  mischief 
fwemcd  to  be  spreading,  like  fire  among 
the  dry  grriss  of  the  prairies;  and  n 
better  qu^ty  of  pertons  wore  beginuing 


to  bo  Qccused  by  tlie  bewitchei].  Tbe 
contagion  was  spreading  in  Andorer, 
and  vtirions  pers<Mifi  w^re  accuiied.  **A 
Wfirttiy  giMUb'jnim  of  Buston,*'  Mrs.  Ca- 
r**y  of  Chiirlcstow^j,  Pbihp  English  and 
hh  wife.  Mrs.  Justice  Bnidstreot,  the 
wife  of  the  Itev,  Mr.  Hfile  of  Beverly^ 
and  even  tbe  lady  of  Governor  Phips, 
who  had  shtiwn  a  tender-heartedness  t«» 
some  prisoner,  were  accused  by  the  bi^- 
witched.  English  mid  his  ^ife,  and 
Rome  others,  fled  to  New  York  ^  for 
they  did  not  feel  tbemsi^lves  safe  within 
tbe  jurisdiction^  and  their  estates  were 
Bitted  by  the  slieriff.  "Tho  worthy 
gentlt'man  of  Boston ''  sent  down  and 
began  suits  against  tbe  witches  for  defv 
nmlion,  and  put  bia  damages  high,  wlueh 
snrpri.>*ed  them  much.  But  the^e  acca- 
saticms  made  |rt*<v|de  consider,  and  many 
bf'gim  to  think  that  they  had  bo  en  going 
on  toil  fast.  **  The  juries  clnmg<*d  sooner 
than  the  judgegs,^'  and  they  soouer  than 
tho  clergy*  **At  last,"  «aya  one  <?f 
theni,  **it  was  evidently  seen,  that 
there  must  be  a  stop  put,  or  tht^  gene- 
ration of  the  church  of  God  would  fall 
under  that  condemnation/*  In  other 
words,  the  iK^ter  cbiss  of  cbnrch  m6m» 
Jjers  wrre  in  danger  f 

At  tlte  January  session,  only  thre^j 
were  convicted,  and  tbi'y  were  repriev- 
ed ;  wli credit  the  Chief  Justice  aTt>se  and 
said,  in  auger — '^^The  Lord  be  merci- 
ful to  this  country!*'  In  tbe  spring* 
Governor  Pbips,  i>ring  about  to  leavs 
the  country,  pjirdoned  all  who  wcro 
condemned,  and  the  juils  were  dellvered- 
Tbe  excite inent  subiiided  as  rapidly  oa 
it  bfid  arisen,  but  the  evil  work  was  done. 

There  are  some  pe**ple  yet,  who  think 
the  devil  must  have  been  bu-^^y  at  Sa* 
letn.  For  thf4r  sake,  and  for  tbo  sake 
of  tnitb,  let  ns  see  a  little  upon  what 
testimony  tlieso  persons  were  conTtcted 
of  witchcraft  mid  put  to  death,  mid 
what  could  have  induced  others  to  con- 
fess themselves  witches.  We  have  read 
what  ilargtiret  Jacobs  B^iid.  Titaha, 
the  Tndian  woman,  who  was  first  accused 
hy  Parris*s  childrpu,  said  th«t  lu^r  mas- 
ter (the  Bev,  Mr.  Parris)  **  did  bent  and 
abuse  her  to  make  her  cj>nfe5s/'  At 
tbo  time  of  John  Willard'a  trial  when 
tlie  Percrend  Mr,  Willard,  of  lloiston, 
came  into  tbe  court,  ono  began  to  cry 
out  oi^iinst  him,  -  Willaid  I  Willard !" 
butt  being  told  Lbat  it  was  a  mis^take* 
she  desisted,  and  was  ?ent  out  of  i?oiirt. 
Twf*  of  Martha  Carrier's  sonn  would  ni't 
confess  tliat  ihey  were  witches — mada 
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BO  bj  thdr  mMlicr — *MUl  tlioy  were 
tied,  iieek  und  hvvh^  tiU  tUo  uk«id  wafj 
really  to  cutul*  out  of  tlu'ir  no^r-tj.^^  Tlu> 
ministfi"  BtirrougkH  Imd  bi'i'n  ^  mink'ilrr 
in  Sidom,  wlitr*^  bn  liiid  bnd  somo  iliflj- 
<jultu'i5t  but  wnii^  fill  tlie  whole,  *'a  man 
of  miimpcfiebablo  rhnmctpn"  In  ItHjk- 
iog  over  thc3  tL'Miniony  against  bimi 
even  iis  el  it  Unfit  rd  by  Mwtbt^r  {Wonders 
of  Invisiltle  Wi^rld,  pji.  'M  to  ;^),  ono 
eaii  but  bo  struck  with  \ls  tiiviid  and 
unrdmldo  characti?r,  ft  would  be  ins^uf- 
ficioijt,  iioW|  tu  convict  ti  chlcken-stealer 
of  theft  \  and  soni**  of  it  whs  dmwn  out 
of  tbt^  cbiklnn  by  n*p  fated  lead  in  g 
questions — as*  to  hid  tiri?scMite  at  tbeir 
witcb  meetiiif^s — which  thoy  nt  fir^t  do- 
med, l)ut  afl:cn"ft*i'ud  snid  '* yea ^^  to^  when 
they  found  it  vrun  expected  of  tbera, 
Tbe  Reverend  iJr,  I*am,s  iit  whoso 
houirte  tho  trouble  began*  was  very  active 
in  putting  questitnis  and  taking  down 
depositioii^a :  and  lie  sccmi?  to  bave  mado 
It  ti  person u I  matter,  to  sustain  the  de- 
lusion whicb  Id^  children  and  ho  bad 
Bet  on  foot. 

It  certainly  seems  passing  strange, 
tlmt  RO  many  peri^ons  should  Tiave  bt^en 
wtllini^  to  confess  tJiat  they  ivcrw  witches; 
but  tlie  wonder  vanishes  when  we  dis- 
cover tbnt  many  were  led  to  do  it  by 
threat!*  of  being  accused  if  tbey  did  not, 
and  ].*i-omi.-ie3  of  safety  if  tliey  wt^uld 
acknowledge  that  they  were.  And,  it 
ibould  be  remeinberen,  that  not  one  of 
til 0 so  wbo  confessed  tbey  were  witch esi 
was  proceeded  it  gain  fit  Nobody  vma 
safe»  anil  the  most  certain  security  wfia 
eitber  to  lie  bewitched  or  to  confess  to 
being  a  witcb. 

Six  women  of  An  dove  r  were  brought 
to  confe;3a  that  they  were  witches,  whoao 
good  ebaraet^Ts  were  afterward  certified 
to  by  fifty 'fivR  of  the  leading  citizens 
there.  They  nuide  a  statement  as  to 
what  influence]^  were  nsed  witli  tbem 
— ^they  having  been  accuiied  of  afflict- 
ing Mr.«.  Ballard.  Their  relative.%  tbey 
fiaid,  begged  of  ibeai  tiy  confess,  in  order 
to  BttVe  tlieir  lives ;  and  the  suggestion 
WBB  strengthened  by  **»oine  gen  Hem  en, 
tbe3^telJing  as  that  we  m^re  witeliesi,  nni 
tbey  knew  it,  find  we  knew  it,  wluLTb 
made  us  tliink  it  was  so  ;  and^  our  re  a* 
BOM*  our  faculties  alnnxst  gone,  we  were 
not  capable  of  judging  of  i»ur  condition," 
"And.  we  bcfiring  that  Snmnel  Wiird* 
well  bad  rfnouneed  Kin  confejFjsion,  and 
wtts  quit:kly  after  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted,  Homo  of  us  wero  UM  wo  were 
going  after  Wardwell/' 


The  infatufition,  cruelty,  mtid  disr^^ 
gnrd  of  even  the  forms  of  justice^  and  tbp 
rules  of  evidence,  were  so  great,  thut 
Judge  Sal ti>n stall  Uft  the  bench,  and  re* 
fused  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  the 
matter.  There  were  some  who  re  si  tinted 
tlio  superstitious  fear  afleritwas  begun, 
of  whom  were  tbe  liev.  Samuel  Willard, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moodey,  Tbos*  Danfurth, 
Simon  Brad  street.  Increase  M^aber,  imd 
tlie  merchant,  CaleL  But  it  was  a  dim- 
gerous  thing  to  do ;  for  the  Bible  wuM 
clearly  against  them,  and  tho  witch  of 
Endor  and  Mo$es's  law  forbidding  si 
witch  to  live  (Exodus  xxii.  18,  and  other 
texttt),  were  triumphantly  cited  ngrunst 
them,  and  tbey  wt^re  (^uspectf*dt  if  not 
accused  directly*  of  Sadduceeism  and 
infidebty*  Tbe  power  and  malignity 
of  the  devil  had  been  ro  setinhiijsjy 
preached,  that  the  whole  people,  for  titt 
time,  were  frantic  with  fear,  and  were 
capable  of  any  cruelty  and  injuistice* 
Whatever  hbime  may  be  laid  to  tiie  ac- 
tors in  tbi?j  sad  affair^  it  attaches  in^isl  to 
the  magi;^tratea  and  ministers,  who,  by  a 
little  firmness,  could  have  witbi^tocYil  it 
at  tho  outlet*  Some  joined  actively  m 
puBhing  it  on,  and  the  rest  yield*fd  to 
tbem ;  and  it  at  last  became  tt>o  strong 
tf»  resist^  and  goodness,  truth,  nnd  intui- 
hood  were,  for  a  time,  in  perU, 

But  all,  at  last,  became  eick  of  it — 
tho  cseei«s  cured  itself— and  the  reaetiuii 
was  great*  They  bad  been  panic- struck 
with  terrt>rof  tbe  devil-^bad  endeavored 
Uy  dmwn  it  in  blood'— and  then  loathed 
themselves  for  vrhat  they  had  done,  II 
is  safe  now  to  repeat  what  the  wi^eii 
then  said— til  at  the  whole  thing  was  be- 
gun by  tbe  tricks  of  some  chddren^ — il 
was  fostered  by  the  parents^md  fh* 
children,  being  eieited  with  their  own 
importance,  and  with  fear  at  what  they* 
had  done,  went  on  with  it  to  ^o  inoro| 
they  were  joined  by  grown-up  people, 
who  feared  for  their  live*,  or  wished  to 
gratify  their  fspite,  Tbe  results  wer^ 
death  and  suffering  to  many  poor  wo* 
men.  Hardness  of  heart  and  cruel ty 
increased — ndigion  was  disgraced,  and 
ministers  were  brought  Into  contempt, 
and  justice  was  i^neered  at^  During  ilio 
time  that  t!ie  children  wero  ^  afiiicted/'_ 
they  flept  w<41  at  night,  had  _ 
appetites,  and  wore  perfectly  wclL~l 
Nothing  was  done  against  them,  for  \he 
people  were  eihansicd,  J I  any  wtre  j-u- 
uted  by  it,  and  fell  into  vieiuus  CLUirs     ' 

With  teari*,  some  persona  regret t^ul  1 
part  tliey  bad  taken  in  this  dreadfuJ  lr«- 
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geJ?,  nnd  msi^e  snob  ropantion  tkx  tbf^ 
ooulJ  ;  lunoiig  wKom  wcr^  the  Ruv,  Mr* 
Noyos,  tlK«  Ruv,  Mr*  HaU**  Jatlgo  Sis w nil, 
and  twelve  of  tJie  jurymen.  Judga 
Sei?&U  stoail  up  io  cUurclu  at  Bo^m, 
on  a  fast  dnj,  and  a^ked  forf^lveiicisd  of 
Go<l  and  tliG  p^opli*.  The  Haif^  Mr, 
I'anis  fuuad  his  pcopb  would  litivo  no 
tn**ro  of  hia  pre^obing;  Ue  beg;:?eJ 
bard  to  be  iiUi>wei]  to  t^tay*  hut  they 
would  have  him  n^  luiigc^r*  Cotton 
Mitther  was  hooted  at  by  h^y^^  nnd 
peltf'J  witli  atone* ;  aiid  hb  ruputiitloB, 
m  Muj^achusettSt  Dever  recovi^ired  frosn 
tlie  jii£it  judgment  of  the  people^^ 


TUi^  misery  it  may  bo  well  Cu  rf^mem- 

l^er*  for  it  grew  out  of  an  iiiin'ti*o  mid 
i^tiperstitioui;  ctinot^iCy  tiliout  dovil$  and 
spirits  and  became  cruel  and  bk»odj 
throngh  an  epidemic  fear — botii  of  which 
mciy  aeain  recur;  iodt.'od,  iho  former 
heiief  hm  betn  pressed  ypnn  ua  in 
our  own  dny*  Que  ihin^  Is  often  siud, 
namely,  *'  That  it  makes  no  diflPcr, 
ence  vThat  people  believe*"  T1m>  btlief 
out  of  which  the  Salem  cruelties  gnsw, 
m  a  pn^f  that  a  false  belief  U  $om#- 
time^  deadly  ;  mid  we  arc  bound  to  pro- 
teat  agjiinal  any  tlieory  of  spirit*  pr*»- 
aented  upon  shallow  proof. 
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THF  Tolumes,  of  which  the  title  h 
given  below,  ooutnin  n,  very  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  bio^rraphy  of 
tlie  Bonaparte  family,  especially  of  Na* 
poleon— tht*  founder  of  it^i  greatneeD* 
Many  of  the  letters  are  cjtti'emely  dry — 
of  litde  inter^'^t,  except  to  the  military 
t4icticiiin ;  but  the  cj>rrespotjdence,  taken 
a3  a  whole,  shed^  a  clear  nnd  distinct 
liglit  upon  the  character  of  Napole^in,  the 
author  of  miist  of  the  hitters.  In  tlie  un- 
r«serve  of  coafidcntia!  bu^ine^ s  commo- 
nieations,  in  which  he  deemed  it  for  his 
interest  to  speak  the  simple  truth,  the 
great  tyrant  s^howa  himaelt  nf^Ither  dis- 
guised in  the  fine  sentiments  with  which 
he  u:ied  iifteu  in  hl^  public  ^exhibitions  to 
wrap  up  his  sovert>i^n  at^lfi^hnessr,  nor 
tricked  out  in  timt  &tage  tinsel  and  those 
counterfeit  jewd-f,  in  whiclj  so  many  of 
his  iinsigiuative  admirers  delight  to  pre* 
fient  liim  Io  us  clothed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  self-sacrificin;^  patriot  and  phi- 
knlhropi^t,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
vinui'S* 

Josc'pU,  Napoleon*9  elder  brother, 
died  in  1644*  leaving  behind  liim  a  large 
collection  of  papers,  which  he  gave,  by 
his  vrid,  to  Joseph  Napoleon*  eldest  son 
of  bis  second  daughter,  and  Uie  pnuce^a 
Zenaidvi  who  had  manied  the  eldest 
»ou  of  Lucien,  thy  third  brother  of  clto 
Bonaparte  family.     These  pa[icrs  con* 


sisted  of  a  fihort  memoir  of  Joseph, 
written  by  himself,  chiming  down,  bow^ 
ever,  cnly  to  1808»  and  ef  the  lettem 
oantalned  in  the  present  coUecti0ii,  and 
mnny  others  whieli  Joseph  had,  with 
difficulty,  preserved.  For  some  yeam 
ihvy  had  remained  buried  in  the  eartb 
in  a  wood  in  Switzerland,  to  which  coun- 
try Joseph  had  retired  ou  the  first  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  and  some  few  words 
in  some  of  them  becnmo  illegible  from 
the  dtmipuesa  of  thi;^  place  of  ccmcenl- 
meut,  iii  which  Joseph  had  left  tlient 
when  he  proceeded  to  join  NapoliH>n  in 
Parlitv  and  to  aid  him  in  the  short  career 
of  his  second  reign*  Afterwards,  they 
were  brought  to  ihij  country,  to  whleh 
Josepb  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo;  and  after  Joseph's  death, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  C*  J*  Inger- 
soU,  (as  he  boosts  in  his  HhtoricaJL 
Sketch  (if  the  recent  wtir  between  America 
and  Qrca!  Britain)*  they  were  deposited 
fi»r  four  year.4  in  the  mint  at  Fhiladel* 
phia,  till  the  l?gideo  came  of  uge  to 
claim  them,  which  he  did  in  October, 
1349. 

The  publication  of  the  3femmres  eC 
Correspondancc  Politique  el  AliUlaire 
du  Rm  Josephs  which  extend  to  eleven 
v*jlumes»  tmd  of  which  the  most  interest* 
ing  part  ia  derived  from  those  pnpeis, 
was  c^jmmenced  in  1^53t  at  Turis,  and 
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wjvict^mpleted  in  1855.  uudor  the  suprr- 
ijitf»idi?tic6  of  M,  A*  del  Cli**^©.  lud'ilj- 

fltm  of  Ji*i"onif*.  the?  yjiunp^fat  hiuI  nu\y 
Burvivuig  Lnotht*r  ot'  NEipol*Mm.  ThU 
work  hi'n^ms  with  Jn?iD[ih*^  uatobiogra- 
i»hicul  frj^^ent- — a  abort  but  mrerestiug 
diJOUini'tit— to  wbicli  nri^  subjoin pd  tha 
iottovs  to  and  from  Joseph,  wvitttni  dur- 
inij  thi^  pedod  t^mhracud  lu  It*  Tho 
editor  tUt*n  givi?;^,  in  Bucco^jrivo  clmpter?, 
Q  niirfiitivc  of  tlio  publici  tiv^'fnta  with 
which  Josc^ph  wm  mixi'd  u|u  suhjoinijig 
,ti>  <'nch  clmptHF  t\w  letttTS  of  cor- 
respoiulin^  dutu'^*  Tho  only  dGviatit>n 
from  thi^  plan  i.s  tlitit  tho  history  of  tho 
negotiiiiitJiis  of  Lum'villi^  iiod  Amini^* 
tit  which  Jiiseph  wiif^  the  ri'pro^outativo 
of  Frjoifo,  ia  rt^sserv^d  for  tho  elerculli 
volume^  whcTG  tiuy  dxg  rtlutud  much 
in  d<?tfdh 

l1it5  v(drtmQ9  in  En^li.^i,  uoi,t  under 
con  si  dor  mil  tUf  contain  only  Napoleon '^s 
letti^rs,  with  occiij^ioimlly  n  few  other,-*, 
inst^rtf'd  for  thi^  snko  of  illu^tmtion — 
the  chapt(*r^  in  which ♦  as  in  the  Frf3nch 
work  thoy  are  arran^^cd*  btniipf  ln?adt'd 
bj  a  very  brief  statement  of  tho  events 
of  the  succpssivo  pt^riods  to  which  they 
relate.  Such  ia  tho  hLitory  of  tii«?^e 
letters,  wtiich  it  i^  smguhir  that  tho 
Englij^h  translator  km  not  ^ven,  by 
way  of  preface  or  introduction. 

The  correspondenet)  of  tho  tvuo  hro- 
thors,  prior  to  17S?,  was  bst*  Soui« 
letters,  vrritten  between  17B7  nntS  17115, 
were  among  the  manuscripts  loft  by  Jo- 
te*ph;  but  these  tho  French  editor  has 
auppressedi  on  the  grmind  of  thrir  want 
of  interest,  Qno  would  hkci  however, 
to  sec  them,  a^  they  might  throw  some 
light  on  Napoleon' !i  earliest  political 
opinions,  Tho  mr'wH  of  puhiislied  let- 
U-^va  dates?  from  May  2:id,  1795,  Napo- 
leon being  thou  at  Fans* 

Tho  three  elder  brothers  of  the  Bona- 
partis  family,  Joseph,  Napoleon,  and 
Lueieii,  from  the  eircnmstauce  of  hav- 
ing been  educzited,  (ka  well  as  their  eli^ 
est  sirtter,  in  France,  had  become  en- 
tirely French.  When  they  returned  to 
Cort*ica,  they  had  even  forgotten  their 
inotlier  ttnigue.  It  wa!^  natural,  there- 
fore^ that,  when  Paoli,  in  eonseouenoo 
of  tho  excesficsof  the  French  Revolution, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  counter 
movent  en  t,  that  looked  to  a  separation 
of  Corsica  from  FruBce,  the  Bonaparteg 
thould  adhere  to  the  French  side,  cspo- 
cittUy  UA  Napoleon  held  a  commission 
Id  the  army,  and  Joseph  in  tho  civil 


a^imini  stmt  ion  ^  uud  ns  the  narrown«gj 
of  ttu'ir  fuinily  fortune  ct^inpelled  them 
to  look  to  government  service  xn^  a  r&- 
source. 

Whatever  might  have  been  thit  pr<»- 
Cine  pohtleal  opiuiou^  of  tho  twi»  elder 
broth  erji,  or  their  motivi^s  in  *idlif»ritig 
to  France,  Lucie n,  as  wo  know  fn>m 
his  own  aceonnt  of  himstdf,  in  bis  puW 
lisbed  memr^ir^,  was  a  decided  enlho^l^ 
ast  ffpr  the  Kevolulion  ;  and  though,  isi 
17S*2,  oidy  eighty nn  year:*  tif  ngi*,  na 
active,  ai'dinit,  auti  K»ipiuetou$  njt^mlicr 
of  tlie  popular  society  of  Ajitccio.  fn- 
detnL  it  is  well  iinown^  that  be  s*>  for 
adhrrt.'d  to  hia  youthful  opini'in*!.  a^  to 
brive  remained  a  repuldican  i^vcn  under 
the  cnipirt^  Of  ihe  history  of  iht-  Bi*- 
nupurte  family  at  tiii:*  period,  by  fiir  the 
falltst  and  moj^t  authuutic  aeGount  ii 
contained  in  Lucien'si  memoirs,  tliougb 
Joseph  adds,  also,  some  iritcrestii^f 
faets. 

It  haii  been  said,  that  Kapolcan  wi% 
at  one  time,  a  violent  Jacobin »  Thi^ 
however,  is  not  so  cle^r*  Tbf*  rovola- 
tit>unry  ardor  was  never  so  violetil  in 
Corsica  as  iu  Paris,  and  it  was  in  Cor- 
sica that  Napoleon  appears  to  b%v0 
spent  much  of  the  ^n^t  yt*ura  of  thtt 
Revolution.  Ho  ^vas  abf^ent  from  PaA 
during  the  most  violent  times.  He  wtia 
in  Corsica  in  1788  ;  after  tlmt,  be  wai 
at  Valence  with  his  rep:iment.  Ho  irm 
agttin  in  Corsica  in  1700 — at  the  i-^ti 
of  Paoli,  in  1701— at  the  deaUi  of  M 
beau,  and  probably  die  largt^r  part 
the  following  year.  He  vvus  in  V 
however,  at  the  fall  of  the  monarcl  ^ 
and  an  eyc-witnesa  of  tb»^  famous  lOlh 
of  August ;  but  h^  returned  soon  after 
to  Corsitca,  and,  on  the  organ  ixat  ion  of 
the  national  guiurd  of  tho  island,  he  was 
made  chef  de  battalllon,  or  lieutenttDt 
colonel  in  it^  and  in  that  capacity  wos 
engaged  in  Admiral  TrQget*a  unsucv 
cossful  expedition  against  Saniini*. 
Having  returned,  after  tlie  failure  of 
that  expedition,  to  Coi-sieai  be  rcinuined 
there  till  the  family  was  compelk'd  Ut  %, 
in  April  or  May.  1793,  in  cons^cquf  nco  of 
refusing  to  join  in  Paoli's  couijter  revcH 
lutionary  movement.  They  fofind  it»- 
fugo  in  AlarseiHng,  nnd  alinos;!  th^tir  sole 
resource^  at  this  titne,  was  Napoknin*i 
pay  OS  captain  of  artillery »  U>  which 
rank  he  had  risen  * 

Joseph  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  obtaio* 
from  the  Convention,  foice?*  f»>r  flit*  n©* 
CO  very  of  Corsjica ;  but,  on  tlio  iiurreii- 
der  of  Toulon  to  tlio  English,  thts  oocpi 
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of  mx  tbuii^^aud  men  dt-*j;iT»<ft1  fa/  iim 
ser^ici**  opd  tu  whkh  XEH>nk*t*n  was 
nt  Lac  lied,  was  e^nt  to  aid  In  be!*t^igi!ig 
tluit  citv.  The  eomm'Kitltr  of  tbo 
artilliT^T  k'far^  Toaloa  bemg  too  old 
for  *ervict%  the  baltcriiig  c>peratioiis 
soon  pftijiscd  under  tbo  mnniigprneiit  of 
Xopoleon,  and  his  tnkiit  arid  knnwWdgo 
thus  exhibited,  laid  r  tioti  of 

his  mihttiry  fame*     11  .-*  in  tb^ 

cmptare  of  the  city  wt^t-t^  itj^TarJed  with 
tho  rank  oi  chef  de  bri^de,  and  hQ  re- 
ceived a  enmmand  in  llba  army  of  tbo 
Alp  a,  prbeipfl-lly  thrt>ijgh  the  favor  of 
the  youngt^r  Iiob<?gpierre,  then  acting 
in  the  south  of  France  as  e^mmigeioner 
from  the  Convention.  Nap<din>n*s  bead* 
quarters  wore  at  Nice,  and  the  family, 
to  be  near  bini,  look  a  house  near  by, — 
Joseph,  however*  aud  Lucien*  being 
eraployedt  tbi^  one  at  Marseilles,  the 
other  at  Sl>  Maximin,  in  the  commis- 
sary ileparttnt'nt.  Lucie n  gtate.^*  in 
hk  memuirs,  that  NapoleoD,  while  at 
JficCt  was  fctrongly  urged,  at  a  time 
whc»n  he,  Lucian,  was  on  a  visit  to  has 
brother,  to  go  to  P*tris  to  take  the  com- 
mmd  of  the  troops  of  the  Convention 
In  plai^  of  Henriot ;  tfmt  is,  to  play  for 
Bobe^picrre  the  same  part  of  putting 
down  oppo^iliun  by  force,  that  mmw 
fifteen  niontbs  hitcr  bo  played  for  Bar- 
raa  and  tho  Diroeb>ry.  He  dcchned 
this  invitation,  and  very  soon  after  tho 
revolution  of  Thermidor  &eiit  Robes- 
pierre to  the  giiillotino.  As  a  proteg^ 
of  the  younger  Eobespieire,  Bonaparte 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  new 
ThermiJi>riaii  coram isaioners,  and  prob* 
ably  it  was  from  this  eircnm stance,  and 
perhftj>«T  in  some  mea?:ttre,  from  con- 
foanding  biin  with  Ludeii,  that  \w  U 
iometimes  represented  as  having-  bcpu 
a  red  republican*  For  a  while  ho  was 
even  under  arrets t — at  least,  liU  papirs 
were  sel^d ;  but  he  soon  obUtioeJ  hia 
liberty,  and  served  out  the  campai^, 
at  the  eonchiijion  of  which,  be  and  the 
fiunily  ri^iExrii^^d  tt>  Mrtrseiiles.  Xapo* 
bon  hiiti-fclfi  before  long,  proceeded  to 
Furia  ;  but  dactly  whtiu,  or  under  what 
eirenm stances,  does  net  clearly  appear. 
Most,  or  alh  **i  1'  ;khcr!*  f^vo  an 

accoant  of  his  i  :  Paris  at  this 
perifKi,  which  i^  tty  ii<>  m*  jhih  homo  out 
by  his  own  Intter^,  priiited  in  this  col- 
lection, am!  ^  '-■--  ^^  -  v?^J.  1795* 
Luc-ien  Bi>:  :md  the 

Duohesdifi..   -^..int  Na- 
poleon  a-*,  at   ttiM   |H^ri*id,   almost  or 
quit©  in  dis^tre?? — unable  to  g^t  employ- 
VOL.  vn* — %i 


ment — n^fuj^ing  to  serve  In  the  Vendct, 
and  on  that  account  struck  from  the  li?t 
of  geoeral  offieer^,  and  driven,  by  hi*  nt*- 
cessities,  to  a  wild  schorae  *"iF  i^if"-  t  ^ 
Turkey,  for  which  he  Taini 
an  appointment;  and  as  hn      ^  i 

iuddenly  raised  from  obscurity  and  po- 
verty by  being  selected  by  Darra^  to 
command  on  the  day  of  tlie  Sections. 
This  latter  fitatcmcnt  Is  abundantly  re* 
fated  by  these  lett^^ra;  and  if  Nap«de*>n 
was  reduced  to  tlm  straits  in  which, 
partly,  doubtless,  f  jf  the  snke  of  the 
contrast,  hi  5^  biogrivphern  delight  to 
place  hhut  it  must  have  been  in  that 
short  part  of  his  residence  at  Paris 
which  precedes  tho  commeneement  of 
this  corre«^poodenc?.  With  that  "  gnod 
fortune"  for  a  !i>n;r  time  so  favarablf*  to 
tlie  Booaparte  family,  and  which  Nnpo- 
leon  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  be  pref(*ntly 
quoted,  "had  never  yet  desert*^ d  him*" 
just  as  his  own  position  becafne  some- 
what precariou.^,  Joseph  had  plaeecl 
himself  in  a  condition  of  independence* 
by  marrying  M;idemoiselle  Clary,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Miwseil- 
leg.  In  the  very  firat  letter  of  this  eol- 
leetioii,  Napoleon  shows  himself  on  the 
lookout  to  purchase  for  his  brotheti  witli 
a  part  of  his  wife's  fortnne,  an  estate 
near  Pari.4;  rather,  it  would  appear,  a 
inheme  of  his  own  than  of  Joseph's— 
thus,  at  hts  fir  lUce,  takmg  the 

lead,  and  dra,L  .-h  along,  as  he 

does  throngbouL  imr-  i  i;irre  Gollectioti  <>f 
letters. 

In  this  firat  letter,  May  2a  17fl5»  ho 
writes; 

"  France  ii  not  to  b    '       '    '        '     '     '  >:: 
about  In  tea  portft,  U  > 
ofiui  adveatuieT»or4ji  • '■ 

tiuio  to  make.  If  juu  af«  viUa,  yva  Ua^q  Qii^y 
to  eiyoy  jtsai&.** 

Unluckily  ft^r  Joijopb,  he  was  not 
wise  enough  to  consider  Ins  foHune  05 
made,  nor  was  Napoleon  always  the 
giver  of  flueh  judieious  advice*  A 
month  later,  Juni*  23i!,  1705,  Napoleon 
writes  : 

"  I  t^n  engac^ed  Jia  cencrftl  of  Lrigsiflo  in  the 
army  of  tbu  w«t,  but  tiriL  m  ihe  lirfillcrv,  V 
am  111 — tpbich  forcos  ui'*  to  titk**  »  tiirttiu^h  ol 
two  or  thrt'e  mouEliLii.  Wlicn  my  hcultlt  la  fo- 
eetiibLbUod.  I  shall  al-c  what  1  €iid  do." 

**  Jdy  i^h,  17ir».    N<i  news  (nrAi  yoti  jti, 
ihtm^h'it  tA  tnome  tliOD  a  mouth  ^mrv  tin  feft 
jj^     I  J.  ......  '-  ■-■  ^i^iB^tliivtJof  -  "^      '  '  -ifil 

hiiri  'mot's  sen.  u 

I-  V.  ■  ■'"'  "  ■  fiinc« 

!>.  ■,,  \.  '.1,-^.    }!..;■-=  !1] 

Tlir  uiiu  \L'j1  1  i;uvt  •; ..■  ,        .  not  1 
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like  iMtrviHL*  povcrtj']  {■  wo  rib  Svo  tmcm  what 
it  fml  ni«  I  liiki*  <  ftm  of  it  Juuot  In  hero, 
remlliii^  t!ic  life  n(  a  jolly  coRiiJiuiioii,  &ad 
ijMiutriii;  m  madi  lu  Ui*  cnn  m  lilt  Jktber'« 
money." 

So  much  for  Junot^wlxo  js  repro* 

helping!:  Nupok'on  to  live,  hy  sharing 
wttli  him  sticU  rnmlttuuec*!*  jis  be  ob- 
tained from  home,  tb  rough  hi  a  motlier; 
and  so  much  for  the  story  of  Napoleon^ s 
beitig  deprived  »>f  hi,?  ruuk  becausG  he 
r?f«si^d  to  serve  in  Vendee,  Now  for 
tlie  other  storj  of  his  vainly  Bullcitingt 
in  \hck  of  »omo  other  employment,  n 
mission  to  Turkey : 

*vAiij;fiiat  yotli.  I  fttn  attached,  for  fJio  prea- 
^t^  ti>  tiic;  topo^rnpUicoJ  bnanl  of  the  Couttnii- 
tep  of  ruhUc  Safety  for  tho  diret^tjoii  of  (ho 
anutLitii.  I  repJoise  Car  not  If  I  ii*k  it,  r  cua 
lie  mni  ta  Turkey ^  m  generaJ  of  artillerj^t  com- 
tniBPinucJ  by  Hi©  povt^romeuL  to  ort^atibo  th© 
Griuiil  fcwiproor's  nrtiUcry,  witJi  a  jctwd  salary, 
rmd  u  very  flaUorinK-  diplomatic  tide-  1  wtMiId 
havij  ^oo  appomloa  ctotusuU  <nid  \Hten«aTQ 
liujimi^l  to  a  sieter  of  JowplrB  wife]  nooom* 
wmy  me  rt»  eof^inter;  you  sny  M,  Daothoixic 
Imiirrioil  to  nnutiii'r  of  tho  d<."tivoiBv]iei*  CbryJ 
M(  tlirrn  alrr  ndy;  iborttnurc,  btiiiro  nmoothia 
oy  ^    '  •  citrivu  in  Genoa,  we  Hhould  eo 

to ;.  •  vtrtu  wl tti re  wo  ah o u Id  einbark  j 

oou ^  .Jl  ihU,  irdl  yt>u  purehtue  an  es* 

tnte  f  1  tthall  tiiko  v,'\\h  tiie  five  or  six  offiocn}. 
I  will  wiityoynu  moTO  id  dct&tt  ti) -Morrow,  Hie 
MiioliitioDB  of  tlio  Committee  of  Pabllo  Safely, 
imramting  ma  director  of  the  armiM  and  of  iho 
plaiii  of  the  ciunpni^n,  bavc  lieeo  ao  fiatterini^ 
to  (iMi,  that  I  foar  that  they  will  oot  let  ma  go 
to  Tui'koy  ;  wo  aball  bco.  Conliooo  lo  write  to 
m&  iM  tf  t  weve  roioff  In  Turkey." 

^'AuE^oat  25th,  17^.  1  am  ororwhelmiid 
with  bo»im<3§  from  ooo  o'cLock  id  tho  after- 
jitMin.  A I  five  o'clock  I  p^  to  the  cotnimttoe, 
aud  work  ftoio  vleruii  in  uio  eroolD^tilt  tbrett 
o'clook  thfi  neil  moniiiifE/' 

^'S^pt.  dth.  The  coitmiittoo  havo  doclded 
thai  it  is  impossible  for  mo  to  ioave  Frauce 
durttin  tha  war.  I  am  to  bo  reappointed  to 
the  AjalUory,  and  I  sUnll  probably  eoatlaiie  to 
attend  Lbo  commilteo." 

"  Sept.  26th.  lly  mlRiilon  i*  tnlkod  of  more 
thao  ever;  it  would  have  bm.in  K€Ltled  by  this 
time,  if  thero  vere  uot  «u  much  exoiEoment 
ben)}  bat  thera  It  now  tam^  dis^t  or  banco,  and 
eonben  wbleh  may  burvt  ioto  damos.  It  will 
be  over  m  a.  hm  days." 

How  theae  dbtiirban^s  ended,  and 
the  result  on  Napoleon's  fartaneSt  wo 
ah  dl  p  re  sen  tly  se  0.  Mean  wh  i  lo  wo  may 
note  Oie  flat  contradictions  as  to  Napo- 
l&on'g  [>o0ttLon  for  weeks  previotiji  to 
the  I>Ay  of  the  Sections,  as  eihibitod  in 
bia  letters  written  at  the  moment,  and 
IM  set  forth  by  the  reooUeetions,  years 
ilfcerwiirdi^i  of  pertonD  wlio  might  be 
wippMned  Co  hftvo  known  the  truth,  and 
whi^  no  doubt,  intended  to  tell  it — con- 
tradictions which  forjn  one,  among  ten 
thotisaud  other  proof  a,  how  slippery 


mere  recolk*c!tion  h.  What  was  wrttt«n 
at  the  very  time,  fonn^  ibe  b«fst,  soil, 
indeed,  only  very  reliable  htksm  of  his- 
tory* 

'fljere  are  <|tilto  a  tinmber  nf  rrfr^- 
erjces   in  tltOKe   letters   to    N 
fjincy  for    MademuiseUo    Eul  - 

mrec  Cbtry,  sister  of  Joisopb*;*  x\iU\  uuo 
hh  difijuiHtion  ti>  marry  her,  Thrre  i» 
every  indieiition  that  at  this  time  he  was 
decidedly  a  lover,  and  not  being  very 
suceesi^ful,  nttber  a  moping  and  meliiii-^ 
choly  4ine,     Thus  he  writtis; 

^*  May  23d,  1795.    Rt-mr-  •  yottr 

wift".  tii'Dfsir^o,  tuid  to  fill  > ' 

"JnQo25thj73j,    IwiUiJit;...  '    - 

commiKiioa  miinediatoly.  Deair^  ' 
tny  portrniL  { IVur  m  the  tramibii  :•  r 

it'wro^gt  it  in  mon  In  the  Frooch 
ing  to  hnvo  il  imtntcd-    Too  will  l- 
if  eho  Atill  witdjc»  for  it ;   if  mit, 
yoanwlf.    In  whitt<?vor  cireamstat!" 
be  placed  by  fortane,  yon  knot-, 
friend ,  that  ycu  cannot  bave  a  k^^-w^   .t  n 
dearer  friend  than  myeelf,  or  one  whu  wisboi 
mora  tiiiceroly  for  yonr  happiDrmn.     Lite  w  a 
flimsy  dream,  soon  to  be  ovrr.    If  you  itrv  gf^ 
jtifj  away,  aad  you  think  it  may  be  fi>r  aome 
limOf  Boud  me  your  punraitj  Wf  ]itt\v  Jlv^^ti 
together  for  so  tiimiy  yenis,  eo  cl*. 
tbiM:  our  hearts  have  'bt*«?om<*  oo* 
know  liow  <t?rtBhdy  mlttQ  bcloij;;!^   xm  yn. 
Whilo  1  writ u  (iicpo  iiti€»,  I  ivei  an  etttoticiu 
which  I  havo  seldom  isxpcrit^iit'ed.     I  fi^dr  U 
wdl  bo  Inti!^  heff^ro  wo  shall  sw  i^ar-h  other 
a;^ain^  and  1  c^a  write  no  more.** 

The  above  letter  waa  written  f<j  Ja- 
ftepb  ;  hut  it  has  much  the  giotind  of 
being  meant  in  part,  at  Iva&u  for  M** 
demoiselle  Clary,  Napoleon's  gr«ai 
aniioty  to  buy  an  estate  f^ir  his  bri>ther 
near  Paris,  was,  perhaps,  partly  prompt' 
©d  by  hiB  desir©  to  get  that  hiOy  ntvir 
him.  Posstibly  the  ^jckneas  tlistt  pre- 
vented him  from  joining  the  army  of 
tlie  West,  was  partly  love-sieknesH,  and 
nn willingness  to  leave  Paris  till  this 
matter  was  settled*     Ho  writes  : 

^Ualy  Tth,  179S.  I  bare  had  no  mewvof 
you  since  ynu  wont   (JtMopb,  to  bo  tmU9r 

Corsica,  bad  rciwatly  gonoto  Oea"^   ^  k,^.«  k^ 

bad  boon  joujcdi  hy  bis  wife  and  ht 

roach  C4ouoa  Lho  river  Ij^^  mu«<t 

— for  since  »tke  tias  been  thefe  Desir«o  vvntf« 

me  no  lonirer/* 

"July  latli,  ITUo,     Laxary,  pbianr*.  ttud 
the  arts  are  fvTivmg  herein  a womlerfiii 
ner.     Yeatorday  they  acted  Ph^dro   n 
Qpera-bouAe,    for  the   hewefit    of    a    i^^iu^^.. 
aetriOMi  the  crowd  wa*  imTiiotiiMi  ftt>iji  two 
o'clook  In  the  aftoraoon,  ahhotiL'l:]:  \hri  prtf^r* 
were  trebled.    Equipagm  ai^' 
aptMarmr,  or  rather  they 
tuefiod  of  C4^UpBf»  c>nly  as  a  1  > 
onries  are  fonnod,  atid  we  Luv*.  . 
Iiifttory,  cbeniifiry*  bohuiy,   asir- 
We  haTO  beaped  togerhcr  here  iiL  .. 
make  lif«  amasloj^.    BeHeetioii  In  hnm 
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Itow  ii  It  pOMillle  to  Mtw*  tlie  flark  alile  »r 
tiii!i_'^  wlion  tTio  TiiiM.l  ii  cH>nstiiri(:lir  wliirW 
,1 '  TL  f  Womeii'jfo  CTery- 

\>,  to  tlie  pabhc  iralfajn. 

t«j  111!  piiiiiiL'  utjicii  I' t.  yoa  fiod  beautios  in 
the  phiVMaphcr'A  ttudT:  hace^  mora  tlw  m 
nijf^iiber  C'^urtlrVf  do  woniiaa  elftim  to  hoM 
till)  liuUn.  tiirli^iU  All  tha  IMO  Wiviiiai]  aboat 
thiMii ;  iho^  thUtk  ouly  ^t  tliisiii»  awl  lire  onty 


A  WOBMA  dcMw  not 
'  ]c^taal  of  hor  empira, 

itiift  in  P«m-" 


:s»  It  j«r  froai  yoa  jot  1 
,  cirluer.  imm  Dmir^  •iooeibe 
{•«3]OJV     Yciii  will  make  D*e,  I 


fur  Aiid  thftiuj'U 
kH'i'T  Ucr  Vi^ 
till  «lii-ba*  •. 

'Juty  1*1  li 
iMtt  mil  be^jKl, 
hnA  h&ak  in  G^^iojv 

*app  •Af]^  «>f  yniftr  vlriC  to  Qcnoa,  to  eepd  baixK) 
onr  filf^t*  Aad  Talnabiot.  I  long  lo  hoar  fit*m 
yon,  mid  f^r  (idlim*  of  all  your  circio.  l^ivc 
la  ^<Mir  trjfc,  *fbt>m  I  dwbne  Mni»lly  to  meet 
in  Vtu-»«  wlmro  lifo  is  amdi  hAppi(?r  thjui  at 
O«noa.  Tktt  L«  tbo  jjliioe  irlipre  on  houcsi  «iiil 
pnidciDt  mim,  wfaa  rKi^fl  only  for  Ult  frii^rHl*, 
may  Uvojuat  as  belikisi — ^in  perfefl  fnwtlotri,'* 

'^  Jnlr  Aith.    t  am  appmnUtd  fi:«D«r(ki  in  tho 
unny  of  die  Wnt,  bal  my  ilbew  koepa  mo 
bero.     t  expect  more  dotAilefl  ftectiQntft  ffotn 
TOIL    I  ftiipuioMs  tbat  yon  purposely  ft  void  tcll- 
vatt  mo  aavtnin^  of  IJ«»ir£e.     I  do  not  know 
wfaiither  the  b  adll  aliri^   Your  Uituir^  ane  very 
dry :  y<)i]  iiti»  so  prndent  and  Uii?ouli^  that  yen 
teil  iiiQ  Ofjtiiio^,  when  will  yutt  n-'tim  *  ft^wwl* 
by,  mv  deiflr  mend ;  benj" 
and  pfeiutire  tn  you.     I   ' 
ihiiju MATiette,  rroron,  iiri      : 
you  tcT  tboeliarg^  des  nffiiiii;^  tj(  ilw  iv^tiUh^iJ 

"  July  30th,  l?y5.  You  will  rf«ejT<5  with  ikiA 
h-**' "  ' ':  '  '^i?*'«iport  you  aaked  fiur.  To-moitoW 
}  K-  ft  It'lter  from  the  Committee  of 

y<  ,     i[na  to  our  muuB^friu  0«qd«;  be 

y  a- Led  tLi  giT©  yon  all  the  help  tbat  yoi*  wmy 
wAut.  1  auppctw)  thikt  wbeo  you  wvh  to  re- 
turn*  y»u  will  kt  tne  know.  Yon  will  proba- 
tdy  bo  inado  a.  cooftul  in  Italy.  If  1 1^  to  Nie& 
|b*  bod  bitiiiiitted  in  a  prerioui  letter  ihat  bo 
tnij^ht  be  nHappmutfld  lo  a  oonunflud  in  tbo 
ftitiiv  of  tbo  Afpij  weaball  ixbeei.  and  Deiir^ 
Uki^wijte.  Tliia  f^reai  nation  givva  itself  up  to 
|>lc4Aiin» — ^baUi,  IbeatTfiv^  wonnen  (and  ottn  are 
tbe  flneat  in  tbo  world  J^  are  tb«  eiW  boftineH 
of  llfo.  Emo,  Inmry.  fsvblon  aftTe  all  roap- 
pcAred ;  the  Bei;^  of  Tofrer  b  remenibeirod 
^itiy  m  a  dream. '^ 

"  Ang^  1  i^t.  Yoa  Bovor  tell  me  Bartliiag-  of 
HAdeotubelle  Eugenie,  nor  of  the  ebiliinofi  that 
«ofi  oatflit  lo  be  c^i>fi?fing^:  you  afe  •iranji^y 
fiir^tfal  of  V.  ij  Uiat  nvpect    Pmy 

tvt  u^  tiAve '1  'W.    Yen  rnuM  UMke  a 

bt^Esyug^      I  I  Illlike  an  eiwlleni 

ft:  you  dcpiitcvJiiifof  the  grealeet  bap- 
I  of  Utt' — nur»in^.  nnd  broii^iiiff  up  ene'a 


childmi.  Wliiki  * 
Wlirit  U  ftaid  thr 
yonriMiin  [  BbouLi 
difft-ri-nl  place  lr^» 
of  p^ienee,  pleatnr 
new  play  wat  M^t^ 


Genniif 

I  imuAiug 
bo  a  very- 
he  centre 
.  bcfty.  A 
rabiiu;! 


will  si'ud  it  to  vou  ^U^'u  U  m  ^maivd.  Adieu, 
iny  dt'ftr  frieod  $  I  wbb  you  happinon,  free- 
di}in  tV<jm  earVf  Ol)1lrl^gfe,  a&d  frieodsbip.  My 
Doniphmeuu  tu  Jtitkii,  and  tay  Himetuing:  to 
th^  sLt«nt  hidy." 

'*  Aug.  mh.  I  liavo  received  a  latter  &om 
Dwin^  whkd)  ttfem*  to  be  very  eld;  jo4i 
oev«r  told  ot  tt  We  koI  on  very  well  horei 
niixi  lire  vcjry  happy .  It  appGuuv  at  if  every 
uue  wimttid  ui  indtLi'  up  fur  put  Baflerii^,  #md 
tlw  atuvrntlnly  ri.f  thu  future  pnJ4npt>  prople 


to  i«iijiiy  nnitparlnffly  thtf  pinp»eiit.  Gnwl  by, 
taiy  denr  friend :  Ih*  rntit>onii  M  to  ilMM'iinir^. 
and  MilJiAed  with  Ibe  prr«ont ,  >  ^ti 

to  amnae  yonfielt    A*  f'^r  mr  J  I 

onir  want  to  firid  my^lf  in  tli(«  ►  ■  n 

•ahlier  msw*  win  lau rein,  ot  |wrii! 

*'Attsr*l^^     Let  mr  nffr^n  tii  i. 

To u  contrive  ncvtT  1"  "i 

keep  tne  *o  iUinfir  l 

whether  to  decide  at"  _  r 

tbenortb.    I»  it  a  wmit  oi  iitot,  or  ol  n         -: 
on  yotif  ji«rt  ?    Yet  it  tu  iut|NHnib!e  fur   . 
doiibt  eilher  yonr  istellii^trnre   ■•-'   ■■''' 
Hib  town  b  arway*  the  fttm^— .  i : 
■nit  of  plesanreL  devoted  to  womr 
tt^,  ballft,  the  pnb!ie  walkN^  mnE  Hu:  tit\m\s 
atudioii. 

"  Fucb  [their  mother'*  bnlf  Ur*»ther,  mA 
many  year*  elder  than  dcneph  and  Xn|HiU^<m 
^-aftenrardii  eazdina]|  teems  to  wbb  in  rtititm 

to  Corit«a,  alia-  tho  paare:  ••  -         ' "^i*.- 

■ame,  B^rm^  m  the  fbtnrv,  m 

of  mx  pafOt  aboat  anme  ^  ^ 

tbao  a  neodle'i  point 
lo  bim  tban  the  paM  : 

Aa  for  tne.  Little  attai^  ^ 

it  without  mitrh  m^'  .  m  tbo 

stale  of  miud  m  whir !  .<  of  ihe 

day  before  a  buttle-  '     th 

It  alwa^Tft  Amoni^t  t>  :K 

anxietv  w  folly:  evt"  ''e 

defy  fortune  and  fftte.     I  <t 

l^t  oat  of  tbe  way  wben  n  I 

aomctimei  wonder  at  in¥  '  id. 

It  [ft  the  retult  of  whnt  f  la  •  i  irhal 

Ihaveritked.    Oood  by,  4 

"Sept  3d,  The  etttnte  t>  ..  .  ..^r  ffi-)^ 
Parb,  wiiirh  I  thou(>lit  of  Imi  :.i  :.».  ^.^u,  wna 
•old  yf!«fr*n!ny,  f  hrtd  iii.'i-i.'  .i'-  in/itiitid  to 
ffht       '  ]jn  !i!M*ij;!i:ifp,  fbilt 

i«,    ■  rto]   but.  ilfntt^t]  to 

•ay,  1 

"SepL-Titb*  XiiU«iiiiii  pniperty,  ftud  eonflji- 
eated  ewtate*  are  rjot  duivr,  but  rhiW  l»tl*>u:;inir 
to  indirtdu^  go  for  eitnviij;«iu  pdct?.  If  I 
•tay  bare  |in  an  eactraet  fbim  tiib  tettor,  ulrei^dy 
§]-vea,  he  bad  annonneed  Ibe  di^cisNui  itf  the 
committee,  that  be  could  mn  !:»<  p|mn«f|  in  |^ 
to  Turkey,  but  mn«t  rt'tnasn  hi  Vrrmn*  during 
the  war]  It  b  peeetbte  thut  1  mny  b»t  fi«d 
enough  to  marrj.  |  wirfi  for  a  f!pw  worda 
from  yon  on  iba  wibleeC  rL-rhapfi  ii  would 
1)0  well  to  apeak  to  Eajfettie'e  bndbar.  Let 
me  know  the  rt*tilt,  iind  all  «b^  beaettled,** 

**  SepL  tiib.  There  i*  no  foBr  (br  the  eooflll* 
tolion:  {the  dir«etatlal  eoiiPtiiulkHi  of  ibe 
year  d]  it  wlU  batmiitat  niiHi^rnjoiialy  ;  Ibe 
only  cftuee  of  alarm  m  dhe  dtxiive  f^tmiiliiF 
two>tbirdaofthe  eonventiuri.  I  tbflll  remain 
in  Parb„  ebiefly  ou  yunr  bui»itia«^  VI'bAtever 
hapiiens,  you  neted'lbar  sotlitn^  for  nasi  all 
bout^t  people  are  mf  IHeodi,  t^i  wfintevef 
party  tfai*y  iimy  bektts>  flUi  rtrft.-™  Ui  the 
loyallat  reoetlon,  alrvidy  lelanrad  lo  la  mmm 
of  Ibe  previona  lelten,'  and  the  atntntion  in 
Farb,  tbat  led.  «borfly  aller,  to  th«^  .i.i^  ..r  the 
tk«tiotu.    It  if  lit  b*>  ti-ttktyt  ky  .   il 

thron§:hout  thb  fniljn;  CHirreAiKP  .  .  ►- 

leou  alwaya  asiiamc-a  th4t  full  '  nnii*  :■  n' 
are  hb  Irienda,  and  that  all  hi«  eodiiiu'T^  uro 
reicab.)  Coiitintip  tn  wtM  to  mc  fully .  ull 
me  your  plaits  ly  but^tiioa*  «>  thitt 

my  abvenoe  ni:i  r^'jo  wiiii  iny  w  «be<c 

t  am  writing'  tu  j      . 

*'  Yon  know  wvU  tliaA  I  only  livn  to  i^re 
plenfore  to  m j  &iendi»  U  my'wtt^Um  are  re- 
warded by  the  guud  fi»rttttia  mk^k  k^ts  fk 
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M Ptr  yrt^Z-Tfl  mt.  I  nhall  Ih.^  ftblo  Ui  make  you 
haiJ]iy.  anl  to  fulfill  all  vivnr  wirthc?, 

»*  I  ttmil  Lnve  (lirco  lio'rwfs*  trt  morrow,  wbid* 
wili  uiiiible  mc  to  drive  fib  out  a  litUo,  aad  get 
Ujrtjui>]i  .'jU  my  Uueiimc^. 

•*  A iHfii*  ik4r  Joseph  i  amu*e  yoarself;  all 
^ucs  osi  well;  bo  g^jiy :  Ibiiik  of  my  affalra,  for 
I  Am  fool  enongb  to  wia^  to  keep  houa?-  An 
fuMU  Ara  not  bere^  and  are  detormitt&d  to  ti^ 
isatkti  iiliroad,  Uic  aOisif  wltb  Eugeaio  maflt 
diitier  bij  coRcluded,  or  broken  off.  I  wait 
impntieiitly." 

'*  Sept,  8*  I  wrotfi  yoflterday  to  your  wife, 
dear  JiMCpiiT  fbcuauat  bave  Teeeivod  my  lot' 
tor,  Sumooftiieactjtiftrisin  Pari*  aro  disturbed 
by  tbo  spirit  of  inaoirection  %  it  ifl  tiie  work  of 
■umo  nristtiOrst$,  who  wisth  to  profit  by  tbo 
«xhaimtton  of  the  pntrlota,  drive  ih&m  away, 
nsul  raiBo  Ibo  baimer  of  coautcr-reTolutiou, 
But  tbo  rtsa!  potriota—tbo  whale  Con vtDtion, 
and  thearmicsi  arobcrc  to  def«nd  ourrountry 
and  miT  liberty'.  Nt»thiniiwill(30inoof  it.  Ail 
li  well  and  qmot  here.  TI10  partial  exclttirmout 
it  Hot  Diucb  attended  to^  t  aoe  nothing  in  Uie 
future  but  what  ia  agreeablo,^  Wora  U  iither- 
wisti^  one  muet  Ijvo  In  tbe  pre&enL  A  brav6 
uiJin  de^piaea  the  folMre^'* 

**  8«pL  IHth.  Tbo  ffovornmouL  f  tbe  \>\r*it 
tory]  will  he  appointed  immedlfitoly.  The 
dtcllniett  of  FriUK'e  appi^ar  to  be  ioenro  ;  onij 
df  the  primary  aEtBemblloa  ntiauBed  iia  by  ank- 
iug  ftff  n  kinr." 

*'  Oct,  (3.  iriJir»,^Vendoniam!,  Paris,  tiigbt  of 
tbu  lilibUtlif^  la  the  morning.  At  lant,  all  i» 
over ;  uij  firat  impulse  In  to  think  of  y OH ^  mid 
to  tell  you  my  noM'M.  The  royoiielfl,  or]c:finizcMl 
m  Itujir  eeciiona^  became  every  day  more  in«o- 
lont.  The  Convention ^  ordered  iho  &ectioii 
IfOpelletior  to  bo  dbonucd.  It  repulaedi  the 
troijpB,  Monou,  who  was  lu.  command,  lb  said 
lo  hnve  betrayed  us.  He  wna  instantly  fiup«^r- 
AcdixL  Tbo  Convention  appDinted  linrrai  to 
0>otiimand  tlicj  mUitary  foree;  I  ho  i'ommltte& 
appointed  me  aectind  in  commaiic].  We  mado 
onr  diftiK)»itiouH  ^  tbi>  enemy  marched  to  ntlnck 
iia,  in  I  be  Tuilerica*  Wc  kllleil  uiiiny  of  them ; 
they  killfld  thirty  of  oup  mrn,  and  wounded 
fiii^ty.  We  have  diflarniod  Ehe  noetion^t  and  all 
b  quioL    Aa  niual,  I  am  not  ^rounded. 

*'  P.  S.  Fortune  fitvoPB  me.  My  rtaiicctfl  to 
Eugt'iiRi  nuid  til  Julie/' 

"  Oc:t.  i^lb*  Tbe  nowapfn>erfl  will  havo  told 
you  till  ibat  eonoonii  mo.  1  biivo  boon  np- 
{xiiotod,  by  decree,  eccoiid  in  iK^nnnand  of  ibo 
army  of  the  interior." 

■•  Oct,  Itftli.  I  am  ^onorai  of  divwion  in  tlie 
artillery,  and  lecond  in  command  of  Iho  army 
of  Ibe  iiiltjrior.  Bsirrcw  i&  rummaDdc^tnchlct. 
Urio  JiiiUsut  who,  I  am  lt*ldj3»  an  acqtiaintance 
of  yiJiirs^  hoif  propoflod  for  Paulettc  [PatilinC| 
tht^r  i-ei*iind&E4dtcr|.  lie  ban  nolbing.  I  bavo 
writlen  to  tell  mnimna  that  it  ia  not  to  be 
tbou|;bt  of-  I  will  laaru  uiora  about  him  to- 
day/ 

**  Kiiv.  iBt,  It  iR  already  moro  tban  a  weok 
ftince  I  vrjiji  ap])oinied  commaudor-ia-eliief  of 
th«  army  « if  tbe  Interior." 

'*  Xov.  ilib.  My  intervals  of  Icisuro  (%re  so 
^hortt  tbfli  1  cnn  write  to  you  only  ft  lino ;  but 
Feecbr  wboia  I  have  desired  to  write  loyoti. 
w  to  give  you  all  tbe  infommtioH  that  may  in- 
\/tfvmi  ynu" 

''I^mien  !■  appointed  ooiumiftfiary  of  the 
army  ef  tL©  UbiiJi%  Lou  la  is  with  mo  j  be  i* 
writ  III  g  to  yoa»  I  believe.  Gotnl  by,  dear 
Jo»*.*pb.     (rtve  my  Jov«  to  your  wifi),  and 


Of  Lucien  ho  bad  written  t 


*"  Jmio  23d.    I  will  do  what  I  can  to  ind  a 
piaee  for  btm.**  *'  Jnly  afltb.   J^OLion  htm  €<m- 
trived  10  pel  him* elf  arrtated ;  a  courieTt  wli» 
etarta  to-morrow,  oarries  an  ord*.:r  fruin   tJuj 
committee  of  public  eniely  to  eel  I 
ty .  I  Lu  ciL'i* ,  w  ho  bftd  moaimr  b  i  lo  b  I 
aa  a  oommiasarv  of  military  eap^ 
Maxim  in,  near  MarfH?.illc«i,  whore  1 
Tied,  gives  (in  hie  memoirs)  an  ac< 
arreiit  of  bis  tbroQjfb  the  growing  j  * 

b  n  Bay  9 , 0  f  the  counter-  rt-'  v  ul  ut  i  im  r.  L 

abEdl  write  to  Madame  I  Heard,  to  1 :  » 

^ive  Lucien  some  inoiiey-  I  wili  1 
for  him  in  Paris,  beforo' I  go/'  ■ 
Lucien  ifi  on  his  way  hitbor ;  if  I  unu  -<...  .j-..o, 
I  will  try  to  be  of  use  to  him/'  "  Uot.  ttb, 
Lueion  id  to  afroompany  Frefon,  who  atartt 
ihiA  evening  for  MarsoilLai/'  *'  ilcu  JB|^ 
Frcron,  who  is  at  Marioiiles,  will  h^ilp  La- 
eicin/' 

The  following  quotations  show  the 
interest  wbich  ha  took  in  Louia^  tbe 
foui'tb  brotber: 

'*  June  i,*4ih,  I  ha^'O  not  li  u 

a.  plttco  for  Louis  in  a  refl:ii. 
Ai)  he,  however,  is  only  ifiJitL    ..  _      .    .   .  _i 
blm  to  CbAlonft,  ¥'here  lie  will  pam  km  exBmi' 
nation,   and   become  an    officer  in  a  yoac'i 
liiue/' 

^vjnly  llKb.  Lonis  bos  be«?n  ^ve  or  mx 
days  at  Cb^lons  isur  Marue;  he  will  tuukehini^ 
*cff  a  man  tbcre.  He  h  well  inclin^  i  b«  i» 
Icamiti]^  matbeinatio,  fortification  and  fen 
Oiiij;/' 

"  Aug.  Ist.  I^jub  IB  at  Chfiloni,  wberc  be  I 
hard  at  work.    I  am  well  plentir^il  wiih  luwt.*" 

'*  Sept.  6,    1  am  plea&ed  w:  '   f  ! 

iwer*  my  cxi>eetftiiunfl  ;  he  i 
own  making' ;  anlui\  t^ilv  v 
nuneltJsilitv,  otid  himh 

\Vritcto  bim,  aniMi'l!  I  : 

fi^r  htm  to  send  you  hi  1 

may  j  ud^e  of  h  ia  pro  l  . 
no  ^1  oubt  Umt  bo  w  i  U  k 

tt3  well  ««  Junot  d04'a,  lyvlorr.-  \nv  i  ini   i)t    Itw 

moiitb." 

Wo  rotuni  now  to  tbp  regular  COtitiA 
of  tJie  corregpondence  : 

**  Nov,  17th*    I  hear  from  you  '  -  ; 

you  must  not,  bowevcT,  bo  Wi  <  ': 

yon  know  that  my  dntlos,  nri  1  ■ ' 
citement  bi  wJiiirb  1  live,  ir 
Ui  yon  regularly  3  but  Fwi  i;  <♦ 

every  dny, 

*'  Our  family  in  in  want  of  iiolhln^.  I  bare 
BOnt  thorn  money,  iiFeiL^aah!,  I'te.  I  itialit^  pot- 
-  bapB,  be  ablo  lo'seud  (ur  our  famtly.  Olvo  ztte 
mora  detailed  aeconntw  of  yunrrelf,  of  ^oor 
wife,  and  of  Eu  '  i>  .  f  .  t  .  .,*^ 
Tho  only  want  I  .  f 

rourwile  wore  n  '1. 

\  woabl  try  to  ptir^uude  yuu  io  pr^^    Tmira  nt 
viftit  Mbortly/' 

**  Doe.  ■AUu  Yeo  need  eot  bo  unoiif  y  about 
our  faii>ily  1  they  are  well  provided  wiili  every 
things ;  Jorome'(tho  j^oungcat  brolbcr]  arrived 
ycflterday  witb  General  Aiigofcan,  J  mm  g€h 
jii|*  to  fiinid  him  to  a  aehopi  where  hn  will  do 
wSl 

*♦  Yon  will  BOOH  Ijo  a  eontnl.  Doii*t  b«  m* 
easy.    If  you  are  tir^d  of  Geaoa,  I  kq  no cli. 


NapUion  Bonaparte  at  a  Family  Man, 
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YOti  in  mpnrtuitfxsl ,  it  tutttc,  ntid  a  (^mrHaeii. 
thldii  IftnM  Ibn:  iliiV  ftTii^-r  lo  morruvr.  IJo  tJik^ 
Q«llo«  OD  bu  WELT,  and  cuTies  isom^  {>rtii4;a^ 
AoiBi  me  lo  your  irife.  Jf  yon  do  not  iroitt  a 
oonmlibEp,  coino  biihDr.  Yod  fihait  cbo<iAe 
ycBr  plat-e/' 

«*JttCL  11th,  irSKi.  Tbe  EiiuitLptleUy  hdiI  tbe 
importjfttiire  of  my  bnnitio^ii  prevent  my  writi^i^ 
lo  jrou  frtfqiwntly.  I  lun  bappy  «dd  coiikdii^ 
I  hATe  sent  to  our  rmnil j  frooi  50,000  to  60,000 
&WE»i,  io  inoneT,  aHJennts^  ittld  tbuigft.  I 
jpontjiia©  tatl«0ed  with  Louii,  lie  u  my  nide- 
>4e-C7inip  eJipltaiii&  MAnnosr  %ud  Juiiot  nro 
Mjr  two  aides-de  camp  ebefii  dtn  bnloilloi}.  Je* 
r9tB«  i«  tU  Bcbticil,  leaniiij^  Latin,  tmubomalics, 
dmwini^,  muskt.  «tc. 

**I  see  DO  ^.>--  -►  '  -  <^n  F&tilottc'i  in«niag«, 
if  ki  Ifiener .  perhap?,  who©  P*H- 

*'  Adieu^  Xf'hLUi:^  raii  dtmiiuih  tlicr  iatdtirt 
irbictb  I  tsike  in  idl  tijat  may  pteaic  you«  Kiud 
ren^embratiecA  to  Juli&" 

No  remembranoes  iit^  sent  in  this 

letter  ijct  Eim«me.  Th©  !ii»t  mention  of 
Tier  U  in  the  letter,  gi%*eri  above,  of 
Not.  I7tli.  If,  after  k^piog  him  dan- 
gling  to  long,  eilhor  in  n  spirit  of  coquet- 
ij,  or  because  eho  couJd  not  make  up 
her  miud  to  marry  &  mun  sUe  did  not 
like,  eUo  onjojed  tlie  giory  and  satiirfuo- 
tioQ  of  gs^^g  tlio  oommanfler  of  tbe 
army  of  rt&ly  a  ft.it  rt.*fa-nl,  be  c<:r- 
ta,inly  did  not  long  drtjoji  under  it ;  for 
Oh  the  9th  of  March  folloniiig  ho  waa 
mrtrned  la  Josej*hioe.  ,Tbo  Duchess 
of  Ahrnntt'S  (Aliuliime  Jynot,  whom 
Kbpoloou  mentioiis  in  a  letter  of  August 
12ib  m  **  tliG  young  I«-iy  of  the  little 
iA^eo  wi^^^*  and  as  feilking  much  of 
Joseph)  iusiai?,  m  her  menaoir.^,  that 
Niipoiuoti,  shortly  b^-fore  hin  c^Dgage* 
ment  with  Josephine,  offered  himself 
to  her  III  other,  Mudjime  rermont^who 
had  ju*t  become  a  widow — on  old  friend 
and  *ebo«>l  compimiou  of  Napuleon'* 
mother,  and  bc*rself  the  mother  of 
a  large  family,  ija eluding  a  ton  of  full 
Boonp{irte*fl  oge.  The  diicbeiid  Siiya 
sUo  hfwl  frequently  beard  thi-?  stoiy 
from  her  mother,  who  represented  her- 
self as  having  hnd  great  difbeultj  in 
gf'tting  rid  of  thU  importunate  young 
smti)r.  Tber«  are  three  or  four  brief 
references  in  theise  btters  to  the  Per- 
mont  family,  and  in  one  of  Oct.  ISth, 
Nuprilt'on  speaks  of  Madame  Pennoni 
It!*  hiiriiig  juHt  lo?t  iiPT  husband.  How 
mtiel^  rnniit  is  to  be  given  to  that  bdy^n 
btia-^L^,  we  shall  not  un^lertiike  to  df '0100, 
rt>tiiarking  only  that  thiA  in  a  BuUjcct  as 
Ut  which  Bome  ladieii  are  apt  to  amplify 
a  iiitJi^.  At  all  eveat*,  it  is  phdn,  from 
NapolcMan'ft  Apecdy  marriage  to  Joseph- 
ine, ilitit  neither  coy  maiden  uQt  cruel 


widow  wa3  able  long  to  keep  him  a 
bachelor. 

Tbe  la^t    letter  of   this    colloottoti, 

prior  to  Napoknin's  taking  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  displays  the 
^ame  sseal  shown  in  others  already 
quoted,  and  actively  eibibitcd  tlir'^ugli 
the  whole  oorrespondence,  to  fesUher 
the  netta  of  **  our  fomilj,'*  by  qmu-ter- 
Lng  them  on  the  pubUe!.  In  addition  to 
what  is  mentioned  in  this  lettCTt  h''  had 
already  got  ViUeneuye,  Josepb'ji  hro* 
tber-iu-law,  etrack  from  the  b:*!  of 
emigrantSi  and  had  promised,  wbpii  tJio 
storm  was  oTcri  to  have  him  appointed 
chef  de  battalion  of  engineen^, 

**  PatiSt  Feb.  17th.  You  will  certaial  ^'  hara 
tlie  find  ooianlibip  tbat  ^uitfi  yon.  lu  tbo 
mcaxitliiiBi  keep  hot^c  for  youfiKtJf  la  nmioa. 
8alk«ltJr  who  ii  the  comiDiinioDer  of  tho  gov- 
enuaanl  with  tbe  umv,  and  Cbauvott  wbe  is 
ecnnmiiHary  gentml.  WlU  employ  yoa  at  Gcnoft, 
CO  Bfl  ta  readi^  your  rtasidii)iici3  'ibcre  adUier 
axpenaive  Dor  imeie^ 

'■'  Luciea  atA-rta  lo-mofTOw  for  tbe  armv  of 
the  Dortb  t  hv  b  made  a  oo^^niasariat  oMccf* 
FMimlino  h  berc  ia  tJiQ  cdauaiaHirUtt  Qmuio 
iii  heuLQEtjuit  ia  tbe  Le^loa  of  Polk^.  [Th«»e 
two  peHMJUfl  wfra  umtcraal  relations  of  tba 
Boaapartea.1  Our  fajnily  m  providijd  fion 
I  have  ncnt  to  thorn  cvtwyihlxi^  tbat  Qii*y  can 
WOOL  Feecb  will  be  woLI  placed  taere  Sab- 
eetti  will  be  Konloas  ia  yoar  Acrriee.  ttc^  bu 
h^tjk  aiQch  pleaeed  wilh  m^  I  wiiih  you  to 
remaia  at  wioa,  aakat  be  employi  yoa  at 
lin^bani*  All  1bi»  ii  odI?  pfoiruioDaL  Yoa 
will  floovi  bo  a  GoaMiL  Kotnuig  eaa  eicecd  my 
aaiieiy  to  maM  yoa  b4^py  ia  all  reapcctiL*' 

The  foilowing  letter^i  written  wbilfl 
Bonaparte  commanded  the  army  of 
Italy — during  which  period  be  wrote 
lomo  very  ardent  love  lotters  to  Joficph- 
ine,  pubhsbed  many  years  ago  by  her 
daughter  Hortense— throw  furtlier  light 
on  &B  subject  of  hk  family  relatious ; 

^'Mihui,  May  Htb,  17P6.  All  eogb  weU, 
Pray  Arnia|^''u  Fnnletto'B  afFAin.  I  do  uot  iii^ 
tend  Frcron  to  marrv  hor^  Tell  tier  ao.  nnd  It-t 
bim  kuow  it,  too.  Wo  are  maalen  of  nil  Lum- 
bar dy.  Aditia,  my  di)>ar  Jimc^  ;  f^ve  ma  ae\t§ 
of  my  wlf&  I  bear  diat  the  m  ill,  whicb  wriujipi 
my  heart'* 

**  Veraaa^  Aa^.  iftHh » 1796.  I  am  anil* tua  for 
re^alar  newi  from  Coftba,  and  to  kimwr  tlnj 
Btale  of  Ajf&ccto.  [Jo«7pb  appoan  lo  bnvp 
been  at  thm  time  mi  a  Tisit  i^  ComcaJ  My 
health  u  ^r,    ^othinf;  new  in  tbe  arcay." 

*' Milan,  Deo-  I«h/17!M,  We  bavf^  aiade 
peace  with  Panaa-  I  cxpoci  wcty  day  to  hear 
that  yea  ai^  Ibe  mitij^Tr-r  ♦b'^tTp  Cnrrtr-  hnt*\  m 
aoan  ■«  yoa  oan.    M'  >t 

at  all  with  Car^k'Jiii 
dofneatic  affura,    ]^ ' 

able  t^aie,  snob  a«  it  ^a-  it  ihe 

apartQient  of  I^iitio,  niitj  thiaga 

that  are  ncctmtay  in  imwx*^  •■  L»r  >  ,, .  i, 

**  I  expect  FaAcb  afid  Faalt^le  at  Milftu  m  a 
rortaiEfht  Aa  yoa  retani  by  Milan,  f»ettt«i  the 
San  Jllnlato  baiinouJ'    f^Haa  Mmtate  was  the 
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n&me  of  (is*  estate*  ntnr  ¥Urtynve,  to  whScli  Uio 

■' MjIhu,  K*^v'  V2[h.  ifciipnU  Uuphot  will 
(jive  yim  this*  U'tti^r,  I  reenmiiif  ml  bim  to  you 
sfl  HI*  eict-ncii!  inftji.  Ho  wiU  tiUk  In  ynu 
mbnat  ilm  niJimofjo  which  li*J  wiaho*  to  mnk«j 
with  yniir  injrter-vii  Inw  (DfialreoJ.  It  wiQ,  I 
Mnk,  be  n  g^iad  lOAteti  Tor  her.  Uo  In  d  iliHtin- 

Hapoleiin  was  more  »aoceasM  aa  an 
agent  than  ns  principal.  Dcsirt©  was 
coutmcjtetl  to  Gedorol  Duphot,  but  be- 
forei  i\\&  marriage  ttHjk  place*,  biD  wiw 
ktUoil  ia  a  tamult  at  Home,  wbero  Jo* 
Bepb  wui*  thi^n  ambassadiir.  The  neit 
y"©ar  Di'j^iret*  inarrifltl  Gt*aeral  Borna- 
d(itti%  mid  liecaiae  ultimately  qupan  c>f 
Sweden,  a  more  penaiintsDl,  if  not  so 
aploadid,  tbnjno  than  any  to  wliich  mar- 
riag:e  to  a  Bonapai"te  would  lia^r© 
rtiised  her.  The  letters  wliiob  fi>llow 
were  written  duriug  the  expedition  to 
Egypt : 

"  H(?!V(1  quart  ore  on  board  I' Orient »  To  u  Ion 
B«iid9,  May  19th,  17^1  W©  dm  ju«t  aetting 
aEkJL  I  Nhrill  nut  romh  nt  AJocoiix  If  Luaiau 
U  not  »?hftefl  (loputy,  he  may  conse  hither, 
[Lucieo  wm  olocUsd,  and  eooa  beoamo  dbitiia- 

ftiiihed  ill  the  Cfjuaoil  of  500. J  He  will  alwajw 
nd  i>[T|)ortuiiitiofl  heru.  A  frii^ate  ttsM  in  a 
fqrtiiiifht.  I  hit^w  you  hare  l>oui!;ht  Eij«Ji  I 
Bhtnild  11  ko  you  to  add  to  it  oao  oftho  two  tie- 
tatm  nciif  Itiicbe,  lu  Berry,  which  you  proputdcd 
to  me.  ttud  which  I  aaw  fiti  my  road,  of  the 
pr.jb:ible  value  of  :lOO.fHKJ  or  40fl,0<JO  irancM.  I 
shoiiM  prefctr  thot  of  M.  do  Moaiig^ny.  wlikb  I 
looked  at  ftmr  yeara  ago  for  you.  luqulre  if 
the  ttilu  )»  eafif,  and  writo  to  Janof^  faUior 
aWut  one  or  the  other.  One  of  tlio^,  with 
Rise,  will  du/' 

'*  Ilenflqunrfprs  on  board  1' Orient,  May 
25th,  ny.H.  We  have  joinwi  tho  convoy  ftota 
Gotuia.  Wa  havy  hail  good  and  bud  woatlter, 
and  e/tluiE),  Wu  vee  goin^'  o  u  atcndily  for  £  lha« 
Thie  evening  WQ  pHAfi  Ua^ia;  iwm  not  elck 
On  the  open  soa  ^  pniy  idi  me  aboat  my  af- 
fiursj  I  scat  to  yoa  in^jtrnctions  from  ToulatL 

*'  P*S*  My  wife  will  wait  b  Touhu^  till  iibe 
heam  wo  have  pn^^K)  Hieily ;  tiicn  shu  goes  lo 
i.  wnterinjT  jp1nt?e/' 

*' llofidi^uartera  on  board  1 'Orient,  May 
SSrh,  ]7Byi.  The  cf>nvoy  from  Civita  Tijctihik 
h  joining  iib.     Th(^t  from  Aiaooio  joinod  as 

«terday,  W©  art?  m  full  *ail  for  our  dtfltina- 
tjon.  I  am  well.  All  goes  on  well  here.  I  am 
anxiomi  in  h<?ftr  ihat  vow  hnv^y  fettled  my  little 
affkjni  about  KiAe,aiid  in  Burgundy/' 

"  Hcndquiulera,  MaUa,  May  tlUih,  171^8. 
General  liJiraguny  d'HUlierB  iji  going  to  Pari*; 
ho  was  unwell.  I  ujse  him  to  eairy  imr^olB  and 
rtitp,  I  hear  nothing  fro  en  you  about  BiBenad 
Bnrg-nndv'.  /  tpri/ne  ta  my  irifs  t&  c^mt  oui  to 
mt.  Ik*  Iklnd  tii  her  if  aho  Ut  near  yon.  My 
hi^&tlb  is  gi>od.  IVIiilta  coit  me  a  aannonado 
of  two  davfl  t  rl  i*  tbeDtron^^c^t  plaeoin  Europo. 
I  Jenve  Vrtub<*jA  there,  I  did  not  touch  at 
Cofuien.  ]  hfivtT  Iiri4  no  Freaeh  aewa  now  for 
»  month." 

*'  C A  r  »u».  July  S.^th.  1 795.  Taa  wUl  aeo  in 
the  newfljjapca'B  iho  result  of  oar  battle*,  and 
tha  cunquest  of  Egvpt^  uhere  we  found  resist- 
anco  eat^ugh  to  fidd  a  leaf  tu  th<i  kurola  of  thia 


ftrmv-  Ejryi^t  ii  the  rl  elicit  eon  airy  in  I  ho 
w^tnt  l*if  wlient*  Tii*»,  anil  pnljia  NittJbing 
can  be  mitn.1  bnrbjTPfiUH.    Thf^ff*  \^  n"  mn^ney 

CVOU  10    |jr  .  '  .  .J 

illlWOUfk'  * 

you,     /  /x<7 

im^u^tttwanh  ike  »<iin^  ffcr^vn  *h4nUdtie  untit^ 
inotte  ht'urt  if  very  painfu/. 

*' Lut  mi>  hnvin  on  my  nr i  j^ 

PariB,  or  ti»  llurKUiidjr.    *l    n 
Htilf  up  there  J'k»r  Ui«.^  wintor. 

At  ttee fif^ -mat  i^iftry  im*  U-  ■■  i 

exhau-xtefi  ei'eryihin^^     J  /■■  i 

pure  m.'ffi.iiktK.itf*     I  wktilt  »i 
and  hi  nij  one  €■/*«  Qcrti.pjt  tr.     / 
than  emiu^h  to  Uveupoti^ 

[Napoli30u  stated,  at  St  II el' 
brought  f>tiiu  Italy  only  thrifts  huuiiroU  liioa.- 
Hand  fraaoK-  Aceordlujz  to  DourritiniiL'— and 
Uieee  letters  ^  to  eoahrm  hie  stiatom^ut — it 
was  aoi  lorn  ibau  three  m  ill  in  rut :  A  furtund 
which  WVLH  nut  iniTeuaed  during  the  expediiion 
to  Egypt^  That  f^uuulry  he  L-tt  a  poorer  man 
than  when  be  entered  It.  J 

^*Adirit^  my  atUy  friend*  I  kav€  never  ifttm 
Ui^fust  to  ytm^  it$  jfoa  mutt  ndmtt^  tkifit^k  I 
mmy  havt  iotih^d  ia  Ijh  Mif*  Ytfu  undfTMtatid 
me.    Love  ta  ytmr  utift  and  i<*  J<Lrom^^,'* 

This  bttcri  or  rather  a  duplicate  of 
it,  was  iut^To^ptC'cT  by  the  Eugikh  ^ud 
published  In  the  newspapars ;  with  th<i 
omission,  hawL*vtT,  of  thonG  pustnagftg 
of  a  private  and  personal  natUTiS  placed 
ahtjve  iu  italics.  Bourrienno  glvea  it 
OB  printed  by  tha  English,  in  hk  Me- 
moirs, with  a  tetstimuuy  to  ita  aiithou* 
ticity,  and  a  gtutc^mt^ut  that  bo  taw 
Nap4ili>on  \rrito  it,  and  that  it  was  r^94 
tfi  him  at  the  timo»  As  Uiiw  priuti«d  in 
fulU  it  amply  couBruts  what  U  itjiCed 
by  Dourriennei  ob  to  Bonaparte's  saf- 
feringa,  iu  Egi'pt,  fi^m  jealou^iy  c*f  hii^ 
wife*  of  the  effect  of  which,  on  Uonft- 
parte,  he  give  a  the  folio  wiug  account : 

'*  Whiltt  near  tlie  woUa  of  Meaioadiali,  «a 
our  way  la  El  Airiiih,  I  oqg  dayaaw  Baudponi 
walking  aloue  with  Juaat,  aa  be  wn*  tiaea  in 
the  hnbil  of  dtiin^^  I  fttoo^  at  a  little  <tti*tiiiicfv 
and  my  cym,  I  kaaw  not  why,  wero  fijtvd  dtt 
him  diiriug  the  oonvei«atioa<  Tt^  geuomi'i 
crnmlcnance — which  wa*  slwayv  tHU»— had, 
without  my  boiag  abla  td  dmna  th«  CAaMi 
become  paler  thfta  uauoI.  There  wa*  iW 
thini^  coavalaive  ia  bia  IbAtarei,  i  wildBaMla 

hb  Iwtk,  and  ha,  teverat  lime.^.  ' '•   y-t 

bond  wilh  hin  hand*    Aftor  euit^  h 

Janot  for  about  a  qnnrtcr  of  an  h''  ■: 

t©d  him  and  camo  towa^rda  me.    1  uev  tif  i^aw 
bim  axhibit  nnoh  nn  air  of  diaMtJafaatioii,  fir 
appear  «ia  much  nnder  tha  iiUlavuLU  ot  uoma 
prGpo<Mcis6ion,    I  advanced  towiu 
at  aoou  na  we  met,,  he  t^ciriliited.  ,  l 

and  anjifry  lone  ;  *  So,  I  tiad,  I  eEiiiu^E  u.  ^►vuii 
on  you.  Thoae  womea !  Jufiphiiju !  If  yt*u 
bad  loved  mo  you  would,  b<  i'jfi!  aow,  bafa 
told  me  all  1  liave  heani  fnim  J  uiKit.  Ha  i«  a 
real  fi-ii?ad.     Jonephiuo—aud   I  BJx  iiamlrvd 
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ki^ct  itotu  h«r— ]rc»m  oni^t  io  btire  told  me* 
tloMpbiiie! — ihftt  ftiifl  stirHild  huve  dcM^ycd 
me.    Woi»  la  tli«f{i,   I   uriJl  extenninat«  (ho 

diTOfee  ?  Tc»,  dmirc(? — public  and  op^a  di- 
vorce^  I  niupt  wtite,  t  knc^w  alL  It  ■  jotir 
fault — yoD  nu|fht  (o  bar*^  iold  me !' 

**  Tlie»*  energetic  and  brtikfu  exf  1  - 
lib  dktnrbL>d  eotinteniLncet  bis  aiti 
infomieil  mt"  bat  too  vr^ll  of  the  iuKi 
conyer9att4>i]  witb  Jutiol-  I  bbw  tlimt  JuiMit 
bod  betfti  drawn  into  n  eulpable  indiH^naliciD, 
acd  tbolr  If  Ji»«p]>huie  bad  eommiUed  adj 
|hiBlt««  be  bad  om^lj  esaggerafced  tbeiD-  M j 
lij|iialki>n  vai  one  of  extreme  delieocj.  How- 
vrwt  I  bad  the  good  fortmut  ta  nHaia  m  j  edf  ■ 
poaaMiOdif  and,  ee  so«n  w  •oai«  d^reo  of 
■i^imwrtMfc  taee«ed«dle  Uikint  bo^t,  I  repliedi 
Hiat  I  knev  nothiiift  of  die  tcpiTrtu  wbkb  JnutA 
m%ht  bare  oomniaiikftl«d  to  bim  t  Uiot,  even 
if  «uch  reportff  often  ibeoff^prin^  of  iztdiitimT^ 
bud  reni^bed  mv  eon,  and,  if  I  b^  oousidorod 
it  tiiy  duty  to  inform  him  of  thoii,  I  eertiuolj 
woM  libit  bave  »eUsctcd^  fiir  ibat  pnrfiOMt,  tba 
tiiomont  trbcn  Le  was  atx  baaajrisd  leafinei 
frotii  Fmuce.  I  nUa  did  cot  cnuccAl  bow 
bbunnblo  JunntV  oondaot  appeared  1o  me^ 
nod  bow  uns^Qeroua  I  oonfMlered  it,  tboa 

fl,*t,li'  F.>  ,.. r.  tu-..r^ii,r.   .%*!...  I.-..,,  Mrnt  fire&LIlt 

t"  —  nogTCtat 

l-\-  i  I  neoAmeeia 

to  Uie  aniiely  ftirt^rmly  4[irtirn?titiygre«l,  wbieb 
tlli  iiiiiifan  <if  Ilia  'brotbem  m  Atmt,  hi  tbo 
ooeyiteiMeiaetit  cif  a  haxnrd<Hiti  4't4ti5fpn>««  oo- 
<?iwiou<jd  bini»  Notwith^t  v  ttlitcrva- 

lioni»  wbicb.  bowerer,  Ij-  ^  itb  unme 

oaixuaeft*,  the  word  ^divi.tiT.Tz  ^.,t,  ^L^^fipotl  Uia 
|j|j«  T  ami  U  in  oeceHanr  to  bf}  awana  of  lh<!  do- 
gn::«  i^f  iiritiition  to  wbleb  be  w£ib  tinble  wti^u 
anylhiiiff  seriyusly  vested  him*  to  be  abk  to 
furm  an  idoa  of  what  Bnnii|>Ane  was  [lurin|p 
thia  fmDful  eceoo.  Hoirever,  I  kept  my 
groaud  I  repeated  wbat  I  bfid  «Bid.  1  he^- 
ged  him  to  coD«kler  witb  wbat  fm^illty  talw 
wore  fabricated  nnd  etrctilaled ;  atirl  Lb  at  go*- 
m!j>,  Bu^h  &4  ibot  wbif  b  hud  bitm  n^portod  to 
bJ«i,  Trtm*  ojjlv  the  aniuHC-ineijt  of  id  Jo  i»«f*<jnjjj 
and  deaeneJ  Use  contempt  of  tt^ong  mintU. 
I  ipok©  of  bU  irlory.  *  Mv  glorr/  bo  eaid.  *  I 
know  not  what  I  woa)d  giTO  if  t bat  whiob  Jxi* 
not  htM  trthl  tne  thotild  bo  nntnie.  to  mneh  do 
I  bve  Josephine !  If  ahc  be  reaJly  ^iUy,  di- 
Toreo  muui  s^innrajQ  ub  font: von  I  wiJI  Bot 
■obmit  t*>  be  a  1fiu|];biD^-stock  for  all  tbo  iinbe- 
etiei  of  Pfirie.  I  will  writo  to  Joseph,  bp  will 
prut  the  dlvon^  doclnr^c).'  Altboagh  hit  irrita- 
liiin  colli  inut^l  ]i3ii^,  intia-v'ata  occurred  in 
wbiih  he  wna  l<;«e  tjxtittfd.  I  ieiicyi  ona  of 
thonf?  miimetiiit  of  ucunpfiratiTe  i^ahzini  to  combat 
thi«  idcNfi  t}(  dirurce  wlsiob  leflined  to  pcisitou 

bi«  iiimd.    I  ftJi^resented  to  h: -     Ir.Uj, 

that  it  would  be  imprudent  \o  ■  Imh 

thtT  wi(h  ri'tVrent'O  to  a  ojirinii  liich 

Wfli  pri>biibly  fftW-,    *Tho4t'i  la- 

tCTi'Lpt<>fl ;  It  would  botray  th-  irri- 

latiuij  which  dictated  it.     At-        _  L-\it 

would  b«  time  to  tbiitk  of  tbi^t  licj-u^tLer,  bat 
adviaedly."  Tha*c  h\M  word^  prfiduoed  an 
«<re<-t  mi  bim  which  I  etmid  d' ' '  -  -  -^tined 
(0  hope  for  eo  PperKtily.     Do  ti-  ^nil; 

U«t<iued  to  ujt!  an  if  tie  had  i^i:  i  the 

jlictjeB  of  tjiy  <+b»ervftfiuii«.  dr<>].i],  <  il  5  ho  aub- 
Jeeti  and   ru'Ver  r^rnrntjd   U*  it,  t^xccpt  that, 

abcHll  ti  i'-ir-i  i.:"l!i!  nlli  r.  wln'fi  iiVii  '^^■*''^||■  hcforo 
SLJerM  nJly 

duMLtiv  :   !bo 

iij|uTy  be  iinu  liODf?  iiiui  i>y  ui^  inyiLM;[(.'i:;t  dia^ 


€loiure««  wltleh  be  be^n  to  regard  aa  tbo  lu- 
Ttniio  iici  of  in  di  ifcfniiy *  t  nerpei  vi?d , « ft urward»» 
that  he*  ni^vcr  pafdouH]  Junot  fur  ihisi  iiif|iv<'rt 
tjon;  and  I  can  ftato,  alnns^t  witti  c^iTtninty, 
that  Ihifl  was  ones  i*t  the-  r^aaorip  why  pTnoot 
was  not  ereat(?#!  a  Mai^hal  *tf  FmnV**,  Like 
mnny  of  bis  ri'^mrrnV*,  ■vi'htjm  Ik^iLpitrti?  had 
'         !    '  ''  !  iirtltly  injiJo  a  niiir* 

■  fiftfl  fij^tiLijt'ij  ere- 
iM-riLEiit'  Einpcmr.] 
It  iii;iy  i-  s\\ui  wna 

afl<?rwar<i  'TuQoft 

cop.vt2r«4h.:i,>w,  .,,nj  ,j,,.  «^.^,  |ru^,4^.^iiu,^_v  mteryat- 
«d  i»  bit  favor." 

8«€lj  tsf  Boonienno's  itoiy;  whicU. 
howi'TiT*  i*  b*  t»*s  received  witli  all  tlitr 
liirge  alhrnrfihCP'S  essential  iii  nil  cfi^^es 
wbcr^  oiio  undertAkesi  to  nniTBte  con* 
verKjitioij!?,  mid  give  tTiintite  detiuL*  from 
memory  of  what  had  happened  some 
thirtj  years  hcfurc.  The  fact  of  Na- 
poleoD^s  j^uflFeriiig*  from  jo»lo«sy  is 
unqqc'sttmnnbly  est^jUshed  by  hi^  letter 
given  above:  but  Bfmrrienne's  fitafe* 
ment  as  to  tbe  time  nnd  place  nt  which 
this  sentiment  was  first  eiclled  (If  tint, 
indeed*  as  to  the  lirst  pers?on  to  exdt© 
it}i  is  contradicted  by  the  irrefnignbli! 
testimony  of  dtttei«. 

The  al*ovi?  ctm  versa  don  with  Jnnot 
is  r€^proj£t'ijtei]  hj  Hourricnne  as  liavine 
oecurred  W^twm^n  the  11th  and  17tb  of 
Fehrnary,  1?99.  on  the  miirch  from 
Cairo  to  Syria;  when^as,  Kapolefjiri 
letter  to  Joseph,  etnp!iaticaUr  expiif'ss- 
ing  tlie^  very  i^mall  suspicion!*,  h 
dated  at  Cairii,  July  25tht  17&8,  m«>re 
than  sis  months  before ;  and  fn^m  the 
letter  <kted  Multa,  May  29tli^  in  which 
he  mentions  hftving  written  to  lils  wife 
to  ccjme  to  liim,  it  seems  probabh*  tbiit, 
even  at  that  eiurly  period »  he  hiid  lieard 
eome  gossip  akmt  her*  It  is  iil^io  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Hortense,  in  her  cidlec* 
tion  of  Napoleon *s  letters  to  Jo^ophine, 
has  publijihed  none  written  daring  the 
exp^^ditiou  to  Eirypt*  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Najudeoj!  was  Dot  slow  in 
apply iug-  a  remedy — such  as  it  wus — to 
hu  henrL  wounded  by  suspicions  of 
Jo^ephine'.4  lid<--Hty ;  tW  iJie  ei-^ere- 
tiu^  inf<mn»  u;;^ — ^tbough.  by  his  error  in 
dates  ol>ive  pointed  out,  he  faib  to 
connect  the  two  tliiogg  together — tJmt 
nb<>ut  the  middle  of  Si^ptember,  17^S-^ 
that  is  s<tme  ^h  weeks  after  tlie  jealous 
ktti?r  tt>  Joseph— 

**N«ipiiluon  CAit«od  to  be  broaght«  to  th« 
hOBfte  of  Effcy  Hty,  bulf  a  dozen  Adnflo 
womei*t  T"'  ■  '  y  be  hud  beard  highly  et 

tuUcet     II  heir    un(»Tticefu]    ob«alty 

diqjk'iticd  .,  ,  1  j^uletm  ncircr  could  put  up 
Willi  fnl  wufiit:ii{t  and  [hty  wn^fo  inimedi&tdy 
diBmiftaiiL  A  ftiw  days  nff^'r^  he  fell  vloleuUy 
in  hive  with  Jdadaiino  VvitfTV,  tbo  wife  of  m 


mi 


yapolron  Bonaparte  a*  a  Ftimiltf  Man. 


tM»y, 


Uont6tiitnt  of  liifiTntry.     sK*.  ivnft  vcrv  prrttT, 

und  her  chani  i   by  tbc  rf*ftty 

«f  ncijiiintr  &  w  ho  vtnn  rnlpj- 

Intr-' '     ■  '  ■  -    iif.' >  , ,  ..,  in.  U^na' 

t\f'-                    I  for  licr  II  iTiig  liia 

f]'                         Br-r,  iv!r  ir^tl.     He 

fl^'  blm  At  ftevea 


ii'i  > 


.0  tllP    (jeiKTIll 

-^.    Throuirh  * 

■    '' ■•r-rnl* 

■rv. 


.r  of 


liftVL'  had  n  L*Uil*i  hy  Mudaiim  Fauroa,  bat  liia 
wbth  wafl  iiut  realised.'* 

This  incident  in  Napoleon'a  life  ap- 
neM"!;  t4>  have  escnpoi]  th^  research (^»  of 
Ilia  evan^'lical  biographer,  the  Rl*v. 
Johij  B,  C,  Abbott»  yv\\o,  near  the  place 
when  it  uagbt  to  have  been  mentioned, 
tlnty  stigitialize.q  tho  iiaison  betweoa 
Nel&un  and  Ladj  Hamilton,  but  wlio 
oan  eee  in  Nttpidt'on  nothing  but  mi 
eminent  friend  of  pcacts,  mid  a  mode] 
of  purity  and  abne|^(ilion  of  self,  worthy 
of  a  Presibyteriun,  if  not  of  ii  pwpish 
oanoniifation*  At  St*  Ilelenat  Napoleon 
argned  iiigeniotisly  in  favor  of  a  ruurnli- 
ty  of  wivcsi  Mnd  tliough  rigidi  like  the 
orientals,  in  bi^i  notions  of  iVjnalu  pro- 
prietj,  and  little  under  the  influence  of 
a  passion  for  wluch  perpetual  oocupa- 
tion  h  a  pretty  eertain  antidote,  yet  if 
we  may  lidieve  tbo  Dachcsa  of  A  bran- 
tt3a»  Maditmo  Foures  was  by  no  means 
hh  only  female  favorite  of  that  partiou- 
Inr  sort  A  certain  M,  Charles  seem  a 
to  iiare  been  tlie  person  fixed  upon  by 
ff089Jp  as  the  favored  lover  of  Josephine. 
The  name  of  Mtirat  was  also  mentioned, 
but  as  Ue  was  one  of  the  officers  iti 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  where  Uo 
greatly  dislingtiisbt'd  himsi^If  in  con- 
t«?nt»  with  the  MamaJnke  cjwulry,  ho 
ionld  hardly  have  been  the  imtnedtate 
ocea^iiiu  of  Napoloou's  painful  appre- 
lienMons. 

Til  at  Napoleon's  rage  againit  Jose- 
phine had  In  a  great  meastire,  if  not  en- 
tirely subsided,  prpvious  to  hit*  leaving 
E^*pt,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fot 
lowing  letter,  which,  beinf^  without  date^ 
luis  been  plac<jd  in  tlie  Mimoirji  du  Eoi 
Jo^rph,  and  in  tlio  English  coUectiou 
transUited  from  them  previous  to  the 
line  given  above.  This,  however^  is 
plainly  a  mistJike,  gince  Louis  Uona- 
parte  is  referred  to  in  it,  as  being  in 
rruiiee.  and  Louis,  wlio  aceompmiiod 
hb  brotlier  to  Egypt  as  nn  dd-ile-comp. 


Old  not  loavo  that  country  till   M«r«k 

mm. 


f  fv, 


t.  .^    ^  nit  ivTuy 


fmut 

bitn  ^ 


f.',  inlheM  : 

i.uieitiat,  ail..  ./ 

A8  tbr  myowii  ph^  r 

■  CoDHtHotinopIe  mid  i 

•  irt^sofRiidcihtaiit  (fn. 
iLd  1  m  kii  kre  beaten^  wo  on 
nod  to  us4^E^r]tt  to  iibtoln  .  r 

mjvn<itit  fjni>,  Se  kiAd  lo  my 
tiwtn.     !  bflit  LmitM  to  g{i 
1  hnve  rrxeived  from  yon  ■■ 
ha  Shnplc*.   I  hqxj  that  De-  ■ 
Bernftdtilfo,  will  be  httppy, 
A  Uimititind  kj^ssca  to  yoar  w 
si?t]d  to  her  0.  h«LDd«om&  shiitFL    bslka  im  rnxk-^ttr 
(K^llpi)t  woman ;  moke  hor  happy." 

The  (slmwi  iont,  was  probablj  a  Casli* 
mtire  ;  at  least  Bourrienne  mentions  bat- 
ing sont  irom  E^pt  one  of  that  kind  to 
his  wife,  whioli  he  bi>asts  of  as  the  first 
Cashmere  i^bawl  ever  seen  in  PariN 
though  wo  are  ioelined  to  snspeel  that 
Jo.^epli*!9  wife  might  have  di«piitj^d  thskt 
glory  ^vitli  Madame  Bottrrienne. 

The  account  which  Bourrienue  giirca 
of  tlip  final  termination  of  this  nB^*  i» 
in  suillcient  conformity  to  the  cooclci* 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  letter* 
That  account  is  aj  follows  :- — prtfmising, 
however,  that  Josephine,  having  heiiril 
of  Napoleon's  anivfd  at  Toulon,  started 
off  post-haste  from  Paris  to  meet  him. 
but  missed  him,  by  taking  a  ditTiuoiit 
route  from  that  by  which  he  waa  trav- 
eling to  Paris ;  of  which  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  Napoleon  arrived 
in  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  he  found  his  houi?©  closed  and 
nobody  there  to  receive  liim^ — -M  eort  of 
damper  upon  his  feelings  as  a  husbmd 
and  housekeeper,  of  which  nobody  citn 
easily  form  an  idea  who  has  notliada 
similar  experience,  and  very  hktly,  by 
putting  him  into  ill-humor,  to  rake  open 
tiie  ashes  of  past  ilissatisf actions.  B<>ur- 
riennc  says ; 

^'The  (wprudont  comniUQ] cation  of  Jouot 
fit  tbo  foapiiila  of  McMoodiali  will  ^—  --  -  -n 
berod;  but  alter  the  first  ebuUitii 
rflge,  (dl  traoe»of  that  fecUag  hfti 
disftppeftrtid.    BonnpiiHe,  li  ■ 
h JUQAtitid  by  *ec ret  e a ppioie [i 
iiapr(»»ioiia  prodm^ad  bv  J 
potiiiitirclv  cffnetM^I,  oi 
amvfd  iti  I'aris.    Tbi- 
the  il^uaftif^  ri?f    ■' 
e3Eiit;j^ml.iiiti  uf 
to  rbcr  rery  hsf^d; 

of  n 

Cf-tUfi!  • 

whi«yll  liiiii 
picioiii  wL 

liOrtaktV;    ■  "J    ujv.trrf  ■ 

Hpp  wiua   r  mcnii&  llr.i 
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Nttpolmn  Monaparle  as  a  F^imil^  Man. 


^ 


wor^oii  the  f^n^nm  of  ^ynn.  I  f««k  uperi  mo 
lb«  pRt-       '■  It.   _■     ^     «    I  i^j  bcfon© 

dsiduii.  I'd  to  him 

ftedlti  I  tlio  pub- 

licity b  ;  and  tb«( 

Ibomt'  ufgbl  po9- 

Btbly  liL  .,  —  ,-  ...  .  ..i:e  UJ  <40ter- 

tolu  Fmaci}  imd  Eurupc  wiiii  the  dtitAi]a-of 
ai!n1t^rr.  I  »|k»k0  to  bim  or  Hortojse  iod 
K  <   ^bcHu  be  wot  m^eb  al!«di«d. 

1:  -iDcooddd  by  bj»  «n]«(it  aSecCiaa 

I  ,  bmn^ht  tibotii  &  oooiplete  rfr^ 

c  -■^  tlircodajii  of  dsmja* 

|j  tbeir    bcppiajBiHi  was 

it?..,     — ..v,^....     .^...;j.rbijd     by   a   similBT 

It  tfoSf  however,  by  other  eaii^s. 
Nitwit hs^ndiitg  their  ajdmiratioii  and 
affe^^doQ  for  each  other,  Josephine  and 
NJ*i^o!eoa  were  •  esceediiigly  unlike* 
Josy|ihki0's  heart  was  <jmte  too  much 
for  her  head.  Bonaporte^s  schemitrg 
head  was  alwayii  a  gr^at  overboJunco 
for  hifl  tiattiral  goodness  of  heart.  H^ 
waa  £impli»  ui  hk  Pistes  tmd  rigidly 
eeoDoniieal ;  she  was  luxurious  and  ex- 
ees^Ivelj  extravagfluL  **  What  scenes 
have  I  not  witnes^ed,^^  says  BDunienue, 
**  when  the  moment  for  paying  tiie  mil- 
liners' bill  arrived !  She  aluvaya  kept 
baek  one  htdf  of  their  claims,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  exposed  her  to  new 
reproaches.  How  many  tears  did  she 
shed  which  might  havo  been  e^Mky 
spared  i"  The  hatred  of  Pauline,  and 
of  tlie  femalos  getit»ridly  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  for  Josephine,  may  be 
readily  understood,  witbont  supposnig 
that  she  eave  by  her  conduct  auy  real 
o<jca:*ion  for  it ;  hut  it  h  not  so  easy  to 
explain,  without  sap  poking  ^>me  thing 
objeotionaijle  in  her  conducts  the  stroog 
prsjudiee  against  her,  which  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  by  Joiseph  and 
Lucieut  whose  reputation  for  amiability 
of  ehantcter  is  hardly  inferior  to  Jier 
own. 

Another  gr^t  source  of  dome^ie  nn* 
co^n<>sd  wri^,  that  Josephine  failed  to 
bear  Napoleon  nny  children— a  miafor- 
tune  which  led  fiunUy  to  Uer  diYorce. 

At  St  Hi»Ietm,  Napoleon,  while  giving 
her  great  credit  in  mimy  particnlaia, 
accused  Uer  of  a  tFiiiibh^s^iine  and  fool- 
ish jealousy — and  it  wuuld  seem  from 
the  statf^itjent**  of  Bourrienne,  Jose* 
plune**  firm  friend,  though  he  does  not 
©mceul  HI  me  of  her  weakness,  not  with- 
out gri^unds?.  Indeed,  Bourrienue  in- 
forms us  that  iih©  went  so  far  as  lo  be 
jenjou^i  of  ber  own  daughter*  Flortcnse, 
and  of  Kapol(Mjri*8  owu  s^jsiter,  Pnuliue, 
with  not  th*i  slightest  foundation  for  it 
beyond    the    malignant   iut^rpretotbii 


plaeed  by  some  impndeul  scandal^mon- 
gcr?  tipon  tlie  just  and  natural  afiection 
which  Nat+oleon  felt  for  tho^e  two  fas- 
cinating yaung  women,  of  whom  ho 
was  so  near  a  relative. 

Kapoleon  also  intimated  at  St.  Hele- 
na, that  Josephine,  as  she  could  have  no 
children  of  ner  own,  w^s  de:<(irtius  nf 
passing  off,  '*  by  a  great  political  fraud*'* 
a  supposititious  child  as  hers,  in  order  to 
^xmish  an  heir  to  the  empire.  But  to 
this  story  Bourrieune  gtve^  no  credit ; 
on  the  other  baud,  he  charges  a  similar 
and  even  a  more  oLnt?etii*nable  pmr posi- 
tion upon  Lucien,  wniL'b  b^^  mak*^s  Jose- 
phine reject  with  indignaticm.  But  this 
statement,  too,  must  be  tiLkcu  in  con- 
nection with  tho  fact,  that  Bimrrienuo 
eihibits  thfonghout  his  memoirs  great 
hostility  to  Kaptdeou's  brothers,  espe- 
osally  to  Lucien,  whom,  in  tbis  couuec- 
tion,  be  charges  with  a  ;£cal  for  making 
Napoleon  an  hereditary  ruk>r,  a  charge 
not  by  any  menus  in  aceordatLi^e  with 
Lndeu^s  relations  to  Napoleon  after  he 
became  emperor. 

The  following  letter  to  Joi«epbt  writ- 
ten not  long  after  the  reoonciliadon  with 
Josepbine,  expresses  Napolf*oij's  opin- 
ion on  certahi  points  of  eonjugul  dutyi 
while,  St  tho  sarne  titne,  it  strongly  hi- 
dic^ites  the  antipathy  he  always  felt  for 
Madame  da  Stael,  whom  he  soon  ban- 
iahed  from  Paris,  and  made  an  object 
of  petty  persecutions  whenever  be  had 
an  opportunity  : 

''Msrcb  imb,  1800.  M.  de  Stu^l  is  in  the 
dcep^t  poverty,  and  bis  wife  girea  dinaen> 
and  baUa.  If  yon  atiU  vijsit  her,  wi^nld  it  not  be 
well  to  per»aiide  htjr  Ut  tni&ke  ber  hasbtiad  in 
alUiwaoce  of  fNim  1000  to  3001J  francs  a  moa^  t 
Or  have  wo  already  KAchod  the  time  wben  not 
only  decency,  but  dntiet  evea  more  mend 
ibau  lho*p  whieb  unite  parenis  and  children. 
may  bo  tramf^Icd  asider  foot,  withsjitl  Ihe 
world's  b<?in{»  ienndftliacd  f  Ld  ut  give 
Madacae  de  Stiel  the  benefit  of  Jadjjing  btr 
DiamU  a»  if  ibe  were  a  man  ;  bat  would  a  man 
wbo  bud  mbertted  M.  Kockcr'a  fortana  (M. 
Keck«jr,  bo^ever,  wat  »tilJ  abve*  nor  did  he 
dio  till  f<mr  years  aftcrh  and  wbo  bjd  long 
enJovcHt  the  pnvile^get  attacbod  to  a  dlstni- 
guiftbed  aamct  and  who  allowod  hini  wife  te 
rcnnain 
luxury- 
ftociety  f  • 

It  may  be  obserred  that  the  Bonaportas 
were  what  are  called  marrying  poople^ 
Tho  early  mamngesof  Jo^^eph  aud  Na- 
poleon have  been  aJrinnly  nifritinued. 
Luoien,  too,  had  married  '(in  171*.i)  still 
younger  tlwm  eitbur,  the  oJ*jcel  i>f  his 
choice  bf  iug  MndemoiscHe  Boyer,  lister 
of  an  innkeeper,  at  St.  llaximin,  a  small 


1  in  abfect  poverty,  wbiUi  he  lived  in 
— woidd  each  a  aiao  be  received  In 
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Fi*i|les  i^t  wliicli  Lucie n  liiid  lieen  eta- 
lktrii?J  in  Auf^s^tt  1793,  as  an  officer  m 
tho  eomiiUiiiguriat  deparhn<^nt.  Though 
withfHil  !)irtli  or  fortune^  tbi?!  young  lady 
htn\  ^vetit  he^Lutj  and  amiabilityT  and 
Lucii'ii  llvc'd  very  happily  with  her,  and 
had  a  daiighter  or  two  by  her.  After 
Iter  ijenth  W  mnrrkd,  in  l!^l)3,  at  Parifi, 
Mh-oIjui^o  JohertAii,  thR  widow  of  a  stock* 
tiTi.jker<  Scandal  reports  that  lie  had 
become  attttebed  to  and  intimate  witb 
her  pi'evif»iii*  to  the  death  of  her  bus- 
band,  who  wii^  lie^t  on  tho  St.  Domingo 
(expedition  (to  bo  presently  ineiitioned), 
U»  get  birn  out  of  the  way,  and  that  Lu- 
cien,  iiDinediftfcely  on  news  of  his  death, 
hastened  to  marry  the  cbarmnip  widow, 
already  on  the  point  of  bt^ corning  & 
motlit^r.  But  Napoleon,  by  tbii!  tim*> 
Consal  for  iife,  had  no  longer  any  idea  of 
imarn^ing  for  lore.  He  ba<l  little  or  no 
objt-etion  that  Luoien  should  run  away 
with  M.  Jobt^rtau's  wife,  hv  biiast^lf  bav- 
ing  done  tbo  same  thing  in  Egypt.  But 
for  Lucieii  to  make  an  honest  woutan  of 
her  by  ninrriage  was,  in  his  opinlimt  a 
high-haiided  outrage  ai^in^t  the  digidty 
and  pro-^pect^  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
Luden,  as  a  member  of  the  Coundl  of 
Five  Hundred,  in  which  he  bad  been 
one  of  the  heading  oraiers,  had  greatly 
aided  Napoleon  in  upsettinnj  the  Direc- 
tory on  the  famous  IBth  ot  Brum  aire, 
and  ratting  himself  to  tlie  head  of  tba 
eiecutlvo  goveniment  as  F'irst  Consul, 
Babscfpiently  he  served  his  brother  as 
ambasjsador  to  Spain,  where  ho  nego- 
tiated the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to 
France.  As  a  member  of  the  Tribunate, 
and  ttflt^r wards  as  a  senator,  he  had  even 
aided  bim  ;n  becoming  Consul  for  life. 
But  bii*  opposition  to  ^apojeon^s  impe- 
rial dcMign!**  and  his  refusal  to  divorce 
hia  wife,  witli  whom  be  Hved  very  hap- 
pily, in  onler  to  form  some  princely  al- 
liance, bro  tight  ou  a  quarrel  between 
tlie  broth  ITS,  in  eon  sequence  of  which, 
Lucien,  in  1804,  about  the  time  that 
Najioh'on  proeliiimed  lumsielf  Emperor, 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  as  a 
private  citizen  daring  tlie  nejtt  |i^ix  year«, 
aurrountli'd  by  an  iucrfasing  family,  ta 
whieh  be  was  greatly  attached,  and  in 
whicli  be  took  great  pleasure.  Him 
eldest  son  by  thi»  second  marriage  was 
Charlies  Ltiriun  Borifljiarte,  Ibe  disdn- 
guiiihed  tjEituralist,  still  idive,  and  known 
Bm  tliy  l*rm*;:e  of  Canino,  who  afterwards 
nittiTicd  Joseph'!*  pc^cond  and  sole  eur- 
viving  daughter  and  heirei(«  i  iind  it  wb» 


to  their  eldest  son  that  JoMfph  IpDt  all 

M*  papers. 

Nor  was  Napoleoii  anylvetter  pleased 
with  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  fiia^ 
ter,  fii-srt  known,  while  at  tJie  school 
of  St,  Cyri  as  Marittiincp  afterwards  i 
Christine,  and,  finallj,  as  Eli^a.  In  i ' 
early  dawn  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Boa 
partes,  if  noti  indeed,  previonsly  to  tin 
cuwningt  E^he  had,  with  her  molha 
oonseni,  but  without  asking  Napoleon 
married  a  retired  Cor  dean  officer. 
Captain  Baceiochi — a  respectable  \ 
doabtlf'ss,  or  he  would  not  have  bad  her 
motber*s  eiidorgiemont^but  who  did  not 
make  up  by  abilitiea  for  bis  Iftck  of 
family  and  fortune.  'How  maoh  Nnpd- 
leon  was  dis^pleased  with  tbij»  mtirfiage 
may  be  seen  in  the  fallowing  letter  of 
hia  ai3t4»r'ij,  givoa  by  Bourrienne  i 

**Ajaccio,  Aq^.  6lb>  1797J 
**GKWEaAL: — SafTer  lae  to  wHttf  txs 
and  to  caH  yr>a  bv  the  name  ef  hr^Hlaer 

"MyfirAt  child  was  lioni  lit  a  time  wh 
you  were  much  IncQUH^  sgalnel  un.  1 1 
she  EDfly  «oau  carosa  yi^Qi  and  ed  m&ko  i 
Iprget  tliG  pniu  mj  mitmii^e  hm  o*^S9fi^^_^ 
jou.  Mv  seoDud  chil  J  wiw  ^lijllniirti.  Obliged 
lu  qait  Forb  by  your  ofdoTi  1  miiM^Arriod  ia 
GermauyH  Iti  a  month  »  thuo  I  )  -  '  -re 
sent  you  with  a  nophow.     A  (a  •■  '    -i^ 

aud  other  cireumglfLaros  itielm<-  '^a 

my  uejtt  will  ho  a  boy,  and  1  pt  ! 

will  make  a  soldier  ef  liim ;  but  I  :  «> 

boar  yaumatiis,  aad  rhftl  you  eL  . .  ...  lis 
gpdfiiiher.  1  truet  yrtu  will  Dot  refunc  ywor 
Biitfsr'fi  reqiieaL  Will  yoa  fiend,  fur  thip  pur- 
jKfflO,  your  power  of  Bttomey  to  r  '     '*t 

whomiover  you  thiiik  gt  T    I  nv  'O 

the  godmoti^ier.  I  skiJi  e,tpect,  wit  1 1 
your  cotjeetiL 

''BecAueo  we  are  poor,  let  thtit  net  o*4 
vou  to  doapise  us ;   for  o^fter  all  you  nre  «_ 
brother;  miue  are  thei  only  children  ihat  cidl 

Sou  uncle,  aud  wa  all  love  you  mom  iLritl  v« 
0  the  faYon  of  fartuue,  Perha|Hi  1  mny  oti« 
day  Burceed  io  conTincing  yoa  of  the  line  I 
boBT  you* 

**  Your  uflbcUoufttc  siiiter, 

"CllRlSTlJ*E    Boitil'ARTt.*' 

**  p.  S.  Do  not  fail  to  Ftmemtj«r  mc  lo  your 
wifo,  wbnm  1  fltrongly  dcAirci  tn  be*  Mi^uainiled 
witk  They  told  me  at  Puds  I  wt^  very  Ilk* 
hor.  If  yi>a  recoUeoi  lay  f^iiturn,  yoa  tian 
judge.' ' 

In  the  sketeh  of  his  early  life,  with 
whieh  tho  Mimoirt  du  Roi  Justpk  eom* 
inence,  Joseph  describes  hU  eldest  »=iiit^r 
OS  much  more  like  Napoleon,  Ivoth  in 
pers^jTi  and  charaeter,  thau  either  of 
their  other  sisters. 

Napoleon  having  assumed,  May  I8lij# 
1SD4,  the  im penal  crown,  gavy  to  Jo- 
seph the  title  of  Grand  Eh*eIor,  and  it> 
Louis  that  of  Constalde.  The  nrxt  yew 
he  trunsfoiined  the  Ci,*idpine  ropul^io 
ijito  the  kingdom  of  Itttly,  of  whicli  \m 
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mudc  himi^lf  king,  nod  Eugene  Beaa- 

haruttis  viC'Troyt  oim\  uWcit  the  «iumf 
time  be  cfinyertt-d  the  republic  of  Lucca 
into  »  priiidpality,  to  b(*  b*id  as  a  fief 
of  Fr:iMO@f  and  of  which  be  made  his 
eld^^sl  MfitcT  and  her  busbatid  dooheso 
and  dtike.  Tbreo  years  nfWrwardAi 
haTing  5pia**d  the  kingdom  of  Etmria — 
oHgiiiiiKy  cn^ntod  by  himself  while  sdll 
Fir.'i^t  Cim^idt  out  of  tbfi  dukedom  of 
TiiBOQii  Vt  for  the  benedt  of  a  bnmoh  of 
the  J^piiii^^h  Bourbons,  in  exchange  for 
tlie  T4jtrr>ce^sioQ  of  Louisiana*  being  the 
fir»t  efown  of  his  miuiafaoture — he  gaTo 
that  country*  with  the  titto  of  Grand 
Ducbt'ss  of  TuscatJj,  to  his  eldest  ds- 
iir*  who,  tinder  the  new  name  of  Eli^a, 
mled  oviT  it  with  a  truly  moeeuliDe  epi- 
rit,  reviewing  her  troops  in  person^  and 
in  all  rrj^pectA  treating  her  husband  as 
a  mere  cypher;  aud,  m  fact,  there  had 
been  no  mention  of  him  in  her  patent 
of  appomtment. 

Some  of  the  lettetia  already  given 
tfhow  Ntt[io|con'i  interest  in  finding  what 
be  estetfinod  a  suitable  hasband  for  Pan- 
line,  the  second  and  most  beaudfid  of 
his  ai-stiT*,  iif  whom  he  was  very  fond — 
a  gri^at  coquette,  and  a  woman  who 
claim  I  h1  the  privilege  of  being  her  own 
jild^o  of  the  proprieties — but  in  lb  many 
&aoinatingt  and,  indei^^d,  amiable  quail- 
ties*  She  was  married,  with  his  coo- 
»eut,  after  he  had  put  his  vtjtfv  on  sevet^ 
other  suitt^rs,  to  Qenoral  Lo  Clt»rc,  whom, 
aa  a  means  of  making  his  fortune,  he 
ient,  after  tbe  peace  of  Amiens,  with  an 
army  U>  reoccnpy  St,  Domingo.  In  tliat 
idand,  and  in  Guadatoupe,  slavery  had 
been  al>r>lj:*hed  by  the  ngenU  of  the 
Couveution,  as  a  means  of  inducing  tlie 
blacks  to  cooperate  in  preventing  the 
planters  from  tlirowing  those  colonies 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  English.  Thut 
ejiperiraent  hid  succeeded;  hut*  as  a 
consequenoe  of  it,  Toussaint  and  other 
black  generals  held  in  those  colonies  an 
almost  independent  authority.  No  soon- 
er, however,  was  the  peace  of  Ainieus 
pfocUimed,  than  Nap*>leon  fitted  out 
two  fieeti  and  annies,  for  tbe  purpose, 
not  only  of  re  occupying  these  colonies 
in  the  iiiime  of  France,  but  of  re-estab- 
lishing ?^lavc?ry  thero,  to  which  possibly 
Mm  morn  age  wiUi  Josephine — who§e 
sympatbie^,  being  herself  a  creole,  were 
m*ublless  with  the  ancic^nt  rfeglme  of 
Ihoio  isL'uids — might,  perliopsi^  have 
elded  t*i  incline  hun.  The  ootnmand 
of  tlie  expedition  against  Gundaloupr^, 
with  the  prospect  of  proceedrng  thence 


to  occupy  Lonisiano,  was  ol^red  to 
Bemndotte,  who,  howeverp  did  not  ac- 
cept it.  In  a  h'ttet  from  Napoleon  to 
Joseph,  Jan.  6,  1802,  making  this  o^er, 
ho  mentions  that  "  missions  to  the  colo- 
me»  are  desired  by  the  most  distio' 
golabed  generals.^  The  command  of 
the  expedition  to  Hayd  was  given  to 
Le  Clerc,  as  a  '*fine  opportunity,"  in 
the  words  of  Boumenne,  for  *^  filling  his 
purse.*'  Pauline,  mtich  a^inst  her 
Willi  WAS  compelled  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  Le  Clerc  effected  a  landing, 
obtained  the  suhmisjion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants by  fal^^e  pretenses,  and  »iioceeded 
in  kidnapping  ToussaiDt,  who  was  eeot 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  priiion. 
But  soon,  with  a  huge  part  of  hia  troops, 
he  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  in^ 
tentions  of  the  French  having  been 
openly  proclaimed,  the  remnaiiid  of  tbe 
French  army  only  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  insurgent  blacks  by  surrendering 
to  an  English  naval  force. 

Pauline^  however,  did  not  long  remdn 
m  widow,  She  was  married,  in  ldl>3,  to 
ft  scion  of  the  noble  Italian  fan^ily  of 
Borgbese,  This  new  husband^  who  had 
enrly  attached  himself  to  the  French 
interest  in  Italy,  was  madei  in  1805,  a 
princ©  of  the  French  empire,  afterwards 
Duke  ofGaastella,aEd  finally  governor- 
general  of  the  department  beyond  the 
Alps,  under  which  name  were  included 
Piedmont  and  Genoa,  which  had  been 
annexed  to  France — a  goveniment  first 
given  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  was  re- 
moved from  it  to  be  made  king  of  Hol- 
land. In  thb  capacity,  Prince  Borghese 
Bxe^  himself  at  Turin,  where  he  and 
Fauliue  held  a  sort  of  court.  He  was 
also  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  in 
which  be  rose  to  be  a  general  of  divi- 
aou. 

Of  Oaroline,  tbe  youngest  sifter,  Na- 
poleon £aid  at  St.  Helena,  that,  though 
she  was  in  eblldbood  the  fool  and  Cin- 
derella of  the  family,  yet  that  she  grew 
up  a  clever  and  beautiful  woman-  Mn- 
rat  first  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her 
brother  Joseph — who,  during  Napo- 
leon's Itahan  campaign,  was  ambBssador 
at  Rtime — and  a  mutual  attachment  was 
ppeedily  formed  between  them.  Momt, 
for  a  time  in  dis^ace  with  Napoleon, 
for  a  fault  committed  at  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  Egypt,  and  on  the  19tfa  of  Bru- 
moire  had  rendered  especially  good  ear- 
vice  by  heading  the  grenadiers,  that, 
at  the  pi:>int  of  the  bayonet,  drove  the 
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Council  of  Five  Ilundnil  from  tlieir 
Hall  of  Session,  and  brought  the  Direc- 
torial povornment  to  a  close.  Soon 
after  he  was  married  to  Caroline.  Ac- 
cording to  IJourrienne,  Napoleon  mado 
some  objection,  on  the  ground  of  Mu- 
ral's being  an  innkecpor*8  son;  but  he 
was  influenced  by  Josophiuo  to  give  his 
consent,  which  he  did  the  more  readily, 
as  Josephine's  interest  in  promoting  thia 
marriag(j  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
gossip  which  represented  him  as  one  of 
the  gallants  of  whom  she  was  too  fond. 
Napoh'ou,  though  idready  First  Consul, 
could  only  afford  his  sister  a  dowry  of 
thirty  thousand  francs,  with  one  of  Jo- 
sephine's necklaces  for  a  weddhig  pres- 
ent. The  day  after  he  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor,  ho  mado  Murat  a  mar- 
shal, as  he  did  sevent^*en  others  of  his 
principal  g(»ncrals. 

In  Jan.,  1802,  Louis  Bonaparte  mar- 
ried Horlenso  Boauhamuis,  a  match  also 
brought  about  by  Josephine,  and  that, 
too,  in  .<5pito  of  the  indifference  of  Louis 
and  tho  repugnance  of  Horteiise — who 
was  in  love  with  Duroc,  afterwards 
the  imperial  chamberlain.  Joseph- 
ine hoped  thus  to  strengthen  herself 
against  the  hostility  evinced  to  her  by 
other  members  of  tho  Bonaparte  family ; 
but  this  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 


one,  and  after  having  three  children,  the 
parties  separated.  Tho  oldest  son  died 
in  infancy.  The  second  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  married  Joscph^s  eldest 
daughter,  but  died  soon  after,  as  did 
also  his  wife.  Ilortense's  tliird  son  is  the 
present  emperor  of  France. 

Jerome,  the  youngest  brother,  whose 
character  was  formed  after  the  fortune  of 
the  family  had  been  made,  was  as  sad,  dis- 
sipated, extravagant  a  dog,  oh  if  he  had 
been  born  an  hereditary^  prince.  His 
brother,  whose  letters  evmco  a  partiality 
for  him,  and  who,  perhaps,  liked  him 
none  tho  less  for  these  princely  peocsr 
dilloes,  put  him  into  the  navy,  oiid  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  tho  United  States  in  that 
capacity,  in  December,  1803,  while  yet 
only  nineteen,  he  married  Miss  Patter- 
son, of  Baltimore.  Napoleon  was  very 
much  ofifended  with  this  marriage,  and 
refused  to  recognizo  it;  and  neither 
Lucion  nor  Jerome,  on  account  of  their 
unsatisfactory  marriages,  were  mention- 
ed in  tho  decree  which  settled  the  order 
of  succession  t«)  the  empire. 

But  hens  having  raised  Napoleon  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  married  oflF  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  wo  shall  stop 
to  take  breath,  deferring  to  another  ai^ 
tide  tho  account  of  Napoleon's  family 
relations  after  he  became  emperor. 


A   CHILD^S   WISH. 

BE  my  fiury,  mother, 
Give  mo  a  wish  a  day  ; 
Something  as  well  in  sunshine 
As  when  tho  rain-drops  play. 

And  if  I  were  a  fairy, 

With  but  one  wish  to  spare. 

What  should  I  give  thee,  darling, 
To  quiet  thine  earnest  prayer  ? 

I'd  like  a  litttlc  brook,  mother, 

All  for  my  very  own, 
To  laugh  all  day  among  the  trees, 

And  shine  on  the  mossy  stone. 

To  run  right  under  tho  window, 

And  sing  mo  fast  asleep, 
With  soft  steps  and  a  tender  sound. 

Over  tho  grass  to  creep. 

Make  it  run  down  the  hill,  mother, 
With  a  leap  like  a  tinkling  bell. 

So  fast  I  never  can  catch  the  leaf 
That  into  its  fountain  fell. 

Mako  it  as  wild  as  a  frightened  bird. 

As  crazy  as  a  bee, 
And  a  noise  like  tho  baby's  funny  laugh, 

That's  tho  brook  for  me ! 
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A   VISIT   TO    MY    GEANDPARBNTS, 


I  HAD  been  dramDg  up  a  diagram  of 
my  fswnllj-trec?.  Not  snoh  a  tree  as 
we  us  nail  J  set^  displayed,  its  mogle  stem 
nootc^d  ill  sonio  aacieDt  mdiTidual^  who, 
in  Old  Eiigliuid,  i^  pn^bably  some  com^ 
rtido  of  Nortaan  WilUom,  or,  ia  New 
Eagtaad,  some  foUow-religionist  of  Eld* 
er  Brewster  and  Miles  Staadisli ;  a  tr^a 
wblch,  branch  big  out  into  raimication 
after  mmi£cattoo,  becomes  a  perfect 
maze  of  bougba  and  twigs,  on  th^  ter- 
minal bud  oiotie  of  wbieb  is  the  proper 
pkoe  of  the  proud  possessor  of  this 
tamilj-chart. 

Such  a  diagram  mar  illtiattate  the  col- 
lateral relatioaship  of  one^s  family,  but 
not  at  all  hh  ancestry.  For  it  shows,  at 
any  past  generadon,  but  a  aingle  auoes* 
tor,  from  whom,  in  the  fourth  preTtoua 
remove,  we  can  derive  bat  otio*s!xtGenth 
of  our  descent,  whBe,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  removcSt  our  interest  in  him  is  rC' 
dueed  to  oDe-tliirtj-secoud  or  one-sLity- 
fourth  part.  In  those  geuemtions,  re- 
»peeti  vely,  we  had  sixteen,  thirty-two, 
and  sixty  *f oar  ancestors  and  ancestresS'^ 
ei,  from  each  of  whom  we  may  be  pre-- 
sumed  to  have  derived  an  equalsisteettth, 
thirty-seeond,  orsiity-foarth  part  of  tlie 
traits  of  person  or  character,  which  make 
yp  our  individuality. 

And  It  is  a  ptJOT  source  of  satisfaction 
to  know  that  one  dejcends  in  a  specified 
arbitrury  line — say  through  eldest  sous 
— from  one  persoiingfl  of  re£|7C0tability, 
while  every  oti*er  progenitor  m  the  aome 
degree  may  have  bt>ea  a  scamp. 

If  my  four  grandparents  were  of  the 
fjuuilles  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and 
'Bobinson,  is  there  any  reason  why  I 
A>uld  attach  myself  to  the  pedigree  of 
the  Smiths  exclusively ;  because,  as  I  can 
bear  but  one  name,  that  happens  to  be  the 
one  which  I  inherit  under  certain  conven- 
tional custom s  of  isoce  ity  ?  Nothujg  can 
be  more  absurd*  The  only  sensible  prac* 
tice  is  to  reverse  the  family-tree  ;  aud  so 
I  did^ — considering  myself  the  trunk,  and 
my  progenitors  the  root«,  at  which  I  had 
been  digging  and  exploring  with  much 
xatl  and  some  sadsfactioii,  by  the  aid  of 
pllet  of  old  faded  letters,  a  coupb  of 
family  bibles,  and  a  collection  of  epi- 
taphs, gleaned  from  the  red-sandatoue 
mounm^nts  iu  the  old  burying-grounds 
of  Coaii*?cticut  and  Nt^w  Jersifly. 

It  was  clenr  enough  llmt  my  four 
grandparents ^^f  four    families  which 


were  obscurely  native  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  apendmg  their  energies,  llieir 
liUle  fortunes,  and  some  of  their  liveB  in 
the  service — ho^B  names  of  English, 
Irisht  Bootch,  and  Welsh  derivatiau.  The 
next  generations  were  not  so  distinctly 
made  out ;  but,  among  many  plain  and 
raspec table  people  of  British  and  Hlber- 
man  origin,  1  found  intermingled,  names 
unmiatwibly  how  Dutch,  from  the  emlf 
coloobts  of  Nt^w  Amsterdam ;  Qerman^i 
from  immigrants  from  the  Palatinate; 
and  French,  from  the  Huguenot  settlers, 
who  came  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
in  the  eeventeentb  century.  I  soon  ((£' 
lowed  back  these  traces  until  I  found 
them,  as  it  were,  freshly  printed  on  the 
ebores  of  the  ocean,  and  hit  upon  clues 
conueetingme  across  the  water  with  their 
European  localities.  Further iuvestigati* 
ons  detected,  among  my  tuiceators,  a  line 
of  English  baronets  and  squires,  running 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  L  ;  SootcH 
and  Irish  forefathers,  whose  connections 
were  lost  among  the  forgotten  clans  of 
the  mo un tains  and  the  morasses ;  Swain- 
sons,  who  were  evidently  sous  of  some 
Sweyn,  sea-pirate,  from  Scandinavia; 
AJatona,  probably  deacended  from  a 
Saxon  Athelstan  \  a  Fitzroy,  which  im- 
plied some  bend- sinister  sort  of  claim  to 
^00 d  blood  in  an  irregular  way— bnt  so 
tar  back  that  the  romance  of  the  story 
had  survived  its  scandal;  and  a  dozen 
other  varying  patronymics,  which,  fcom 
their  etymology,  or  some  known  ciretmi- 
stance  relating  to  them,  authorized  me  to 
beUevB  that  m  the  plaited  and  inter- 
twisted skein  of  my  ancestry  could  I 
trace  threads  drawn  from  almost  every 
nation — from  Ireland  bo  Bohemia,  and 
from  Norway  to  the  ahoros  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

ile dilating  on  the  subject,  I  fell  into 
a  mathematical  calculatitm  of  the  num- 
ber of  forefathers  and  fore  mothers  I  had 
had  during  a  long  period,  say  of  five 
hundred  years ;  and  by  a  simple  process, 
satlsEod  myself  that  in  tlie  fifteenth  pre- 
vious generation,  say  A*D.  1346,  about 
the  time  the  Black  Prince  was  campaign- 
ing  iu  Pidardy,  I  must  have  had  thirty- 
two  thousand  then  living  progenitors.^  Of 
these,  most  were  probably  Endish, 
though  some  of  them  must  hare  Doen 
French  men,  fighting  zealously  agmnst 
my  British  auce^or^  ;  while  othera  were 
Dutchmen,  or  fanners  on   the  fcnile 
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fie  1  (.la  of  FlriDcltn*H;  wild  Irish  Celt*, 
watching  on'ty  opportunity  to  itvetig^ 
thiwsL'lvt»s  with  fini  uiid  i^witrd  on  lln?ir 
Englij^h  opprpsfltirs ;  or  Cidti*  Tif  the 
S  cotr « H  h  h  i  1 1  ^,  t*qun  It j  ho  !*t  ih*  t  o  tho  S  iix- 
trn,  clH^jishl tig' proud  nieimtrir!^  «>f  iJnieo 
and  W'aUnee,  ftnd,  though  wn>th  With 
mmrv  w  M\mt^  yet  ekteawith  th^  fr«ab 
glfirv  of  Brionr^ckhnm. 

1  Im'I^^ii  to  wonder  what  j^lmre  of  iti- 
fluenco  Hiidi  nf  lhos«  mdivi^luaU  had 
hod  on  my  own  person  and  cliaract^r ; 
who  titer,  in  case  any  of  the  happy  uniorts 
which  hue!  c^nitribiiled  to  my  ante^tr/ 
bad  he  Pit  prevented,  I  should  Inive  been 
the  perssfui  I  now  rini»  or  sr>iiielHidy  el?ie, 
or  whether  I  slmuld  not  hnvc  In  I'u  at  nlh 
Certaiiiiv%  rf  my  immediate  parents  had 
died  in  cliildboodi  I  coidd  not  hiivi^  been  ; 
or,  ewii  if  one  of  them  had  survived,  and 
been  diif*-ri«nt]j  mated,  I  s^hould  not  huve 
been  itic.  hut  some  other  and  different 
pertiou  won  hi  bm'e  come  of  it.  And  of 
cour^t*  \\\M  feiume  arj^ument  is  equally 
sound  lis  iippljing  to  all  preyious  allt- 
flucrw»  I  puzzled  over  this,  aa  fltnni3 
theologian:^  [  have  heard  oi  Imvi^  wtuTied 
over  tio!  origin  and  necesfs^afy  fipquetiee 
of  tilings,  tt*  reeoneile  theory  with  factift 
and  nhuahh  douhtle?*.^,  have  arrived  at 
as  eb'itr  *tnd  useful  eon du« urns  as  tlicy^ 
but  thiit  I  gradually  dcissed  and  drows- 
ed,  untih  wtiU  tlnnking  of  my  aneeBtors, 
and  wiishing  that  I  could  only  go  back 
and  s^ec  th rtn,  1  fell,  like  many  other  in- 
vest! ga  tors  hfifore  roe*  i*oundly  asleep, 

Antl,  like  many  previotiis  investigators, 
I  found  my  dreams  clearer  than  my 
wakiog  thoughts*  Rnd  had  all  which  I 
had  b<q>elei»Kly  desirtHl  beft>re. 

I  walki'd  along  the  highway,  itill 
southeastv^ard,  uiitih  on  passing  the 
crown  (if  a  gentle  hllh  1  looked  back,  mid 
the  .spire!^  uf  Brij*tol  vvere  almost  imper- 
ceptihk  hi  the  distantie. 

A  middle-aUedj  bhffdooking  man,  in 
tbe  prime  of  life*  dressed  in  garments 
which,  by  their  neat  simplicity  and  anb- 
stautial  texture*  indicated  for  their 
wearer  tlie  pursuits  and  position  of  a 
squire  of  moderate  mean^,  or  wealthy 
farmer,  mounted  on  a  t4t)Ut  bay  borfft*, 
came  rapidly  up  the  a^^cent  which  I  had 
just  i^urmounted*  There  was  a  fraukne^s 
In  his  fresh  eountemmce  which  liarnion- 
ized  with  the  general  f*tyle  of  hiji  e<juip- 
menl,  xmd*  dei^pito  hi&  plain  attire,  gave 
him  a  httle  tJie  air  of  a  envidier;  and 
the  hearty  greeting  with  whieh  be  Nnhit- 
ed  mi',  s^treiigtbenod  the  agree aldw  iin- 
pres*-*ii>n  I  was  forming  of  him.     After 


Q  few  words  of  commonplace  rt*nimrk, 
cjoncenthig  the  weather,  wUicb  J  foutid 
a?'  Usual  a  topic  in  I G 43  as  two  bundn«4 
year*!(  Mer,  and  especially  iRtere*tin|f 
to  my  friend,  as  a  confide rabhi  proprie- 
tor, whose  crops  were  yet  out,  I  in- 
quin^l  If  be  knew  any  family  of  the 
jiame  of  Law  ton,  in  the  neigh  looting  ptiit 
of  Wilishir*^.  **  Certjunly,"  Miid  he; 
**ther<i  twis  half  a  doiten  bousehiddn  of 
us  within  two  or  tliree  parisbes,  and  I 
bfdieve  I  am  myself  the  teprpsentatiTe 
of  the  eldest  bfaiieb,  though  the  York- 
shire hjiroiiet  rkims  that  preecdrvuoy 
for  himself,  But  who  are  you,  with  »o 
peculiar  a  epeeeht  and  sucb  a  lilraiige 
cut  of  dre£)s,  inquiring  ^t  ftui]ili«rjy 
after  a  najne  baritly  known  lievoud  % 
sin/^le  comer  of  a  single  county  f*' 

*^  I  am  llngb  Lawton,**  said  I;  **I 
have  come  three  tboiisatul  nuh^s  and  two 
hundred  years  to  fiud  my  anefsU>ra.  I 
left  Oneida  county,  in  Mew  York,  l)y  b 
means  of  travel,  the  rapidity  and  eui« 
of  which  you  caunot  conceive  ;  but  I 
have  had  a  hard  journey,  nevertbelest. 
Before  I  arrived  half  way  to  tlde-wat^r, 
the  car  somehow  became  a  coach  mi  a 
wretched  naul,  aud  fifty  of  the  luit  milea 
I  hod  to  do  on  hi>rscback  and  i>n  foot 
through  bridle-paths  in  the  forei?t,  till  I 
reached  the  river  and  the  sloop  which 
hn:tugbt  me  to  the  port.  Hence  1  have 
come  in  a  wretcbcu  little  bark,  digiiififtd 
with  the  name  of  a  Bristol  trailer »  while, 
flinco  leaving  that  city*  I  have  lieen  glad 
to  u^e  my  own  private  canveyiuices*  in- 
fitead  of  the  lumbering  wagi.m  in  wMoh 
I  was  nffered  a  place.  But,  consid^rfng 
the  pecnliar  nature  of  my  journey,  per- 
haps, I  could  not  httTe  expected  beit^sr 
speed.  And  so  you  are  one  of  tlie  Law- 
tons?  Are  you  my  sijcth  ancestor, 
Rtibert,  or  my  seventh  ancestor*  Jer* 
vase  ?  and  will  you  Uike  me  to  yoor 
residence,  and  introdiioe  me  to  thu  rest 
of  my  relatioufl  V* 

**Aye,"  replied  he,  "the  mattor  is 
clear  enough  now,  I  am  Jervase  Law- 
ton*  Robert,  who  is*  or  was»  or  is  to  be 
your  sixth  progenitor,  is  a  white- ho aded 
little  fellow,  whom  you  shall  see  lo-nigbt 
You  are  bieky  io  meeting  with  me,  for 
more  rf*asons  than  one ;  the  roiids*  ure 
unsafe,  and  I  am  sorry  to  j^ay  all  tli« 
tnote  so,  since  his  majesty *s  tro*qi3  ha?© 
held  the  city^  You  are  unori«cd,  and 
such  weajioni*  as  tlili^  are  ncces.*ary 
companions  now  to  honest  men*' — and 
bo  dti^'vi  fxmii  liLs  boUter  a  hnij^  bull- 
rnuazled  pistol  with  a  wheel  lock— sttdi 
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on  aiacient  engine  aa  I  tiiul  seen  in  mu- 
seumj!  of  aid  artns^ — wluch  be  »ald  his 
ELUcestcjr  and  mine  had  taken  as  pri^e^ 
of  wnr  at  the  cttptture  of  ono  of  th©  Ar- 
mada. 

**  Nay,"  sal  J  I,  **  I  am  belter  armed 
than  you,  if  iit>t  ao  lieavilj;  here  is 
what  we  ahoot  each  other  with  in  Ame< 
rica,  and  1850 — and  I  drew  from  a 
pocket  a  lltUe  revolvor,  and  handed  it 
to  him*  He  took  it  with  mach  curiosity ; 
bat  as  it  totiehed  hts  hand,  the  tiny  steel 
weapoD  sw^eUcd  into  a  ^eat  hrasa-bor- 
roled  dragoon's  pistol,  of  the  tower 
pattern  of  1640.  He  s&yb  it  back  into 
my  hand,  and  its  ortgtual  foim,  **  In- 
deed/' ftaid  he»  "you  are  tu  odvanoe  of 
us;  but  I  see  there  ia  no  use  in  our 
tfYine  to  handle  your  inTentions.  Come, 
friend  and  posterity,  my  home  is  but  a 
few  miles  further  in  yonder  valley.  My 
wife,  who  is  very  curious  about  America, 
where  her  grandfather  weut  with  Ra- 
leigh, will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
to  welcome  you  to  the  boat  that  a  WHt- 
shire  yeoman*  s  home  can  uffer/' 

It  was  near  giun&et  when  we  reached 
his  sub^taottal  reftidence,  A  peofcock 
Whs  strutting  in  the  yard,  oocks  were 
crowing  and  fighting  on  the  other  .«ide 
of  the  hedg^  pigieous  cooing  on  the 
roof;  and  I  Ihtjught  of  the  story  of 
Pecoptu,  and  how,  ai^er  his  ab&ance  for 
an  hundred  years  on  the  devil's  hunt, 
hb  rt*turu  was  greeted  by  such  familiar 
sounds*  There  was  really  little  about 
the?  plnc*j  which  differed  very  much  from 
my  own  Iran aatian tic  home  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  nor  from  the  rural,  ae- 
que^terod  parts  of  England,  which  I  had 
visited  in  1340, 

I  was  received,  without  any  appear^ 
ajioe  of  suqm&e,  by  my  grandmother  in 
the  seventh  remove — a  pretty  woman  of 
thirty,  trinily  dressed,  and  followed  by 
four  children,  among  whom  1  found  my 
lineal  aElcestor  in  a  stout  little  fellow  of 
six  years,  who  sat  on  my  knee,  and 
wondered  at  my  thin  Geneva  watch,  and 
played  curiously  with  a  nugget  of  Cali- 
tbmiasi  quarti  and  gold,  which  served 
as  a  key> 

As  we  sat  after  our  supper  on  the 
atone  bench  at  the  door>  tlie  little  river 
running  brightly  under  its  ov*^rhanging 
elm^,  as  did  the  Ori>jkariy  lU  Oneida, 
my  fair  ancestrejss  asked  of  the  colotiies 
m  Virginia,  where  she  had  ciyusius.  and 
whither  other  frieads  wert>  half  inclined 
to  gij  in  the*ie  trt*tjble*ome  limes.  I 
began  to  t**ll  her  of  tlie  old  deserted 


manors  and  decayed  mansions ;  of  later 
pi^sperous  towns*  busy  harborsi^  and  of 
our  federal  city,  with  its  marble  pilef, 
where  meet  the  representative?  from 
thirty  states,  and  from  a  population  of 
twenty  millions.  But  her  wondering 
ejest  and  some  questions  abuut  the 
children  of  that  pretty  Mrs.  Pocahontas 
Rolfe,  whom  her  mother  once  saw  in 
the  streets  of  Bristol^  recalled  me  to  tlie 
period  in  which  we  were,  and  I  acknowl- 
edged that  her  adrices  from  the  Jamet 
River  were  far  more  mterestin^  than 
mine«  There  was  some  confusion  In 
OUT  minds,  to  be  sure ;  yet  it  was  plea*^ 
sant  to  hear  her  stories  of  her  father's 
adventures,  Exploring  the  new  country 
along  the  Potomac,  and  to  read  her 
cousin* s  tetters,  telling  of  thetr  growing 
prosperity,  of  the  proftiislng  character 
of  the  tobacco  coltore,  of  the  groat  de- 
maud  for  servants  from  Africa,  and  the 
prealer  wish  for  fair  wives  from  Eng- 
land, I  thought  to  have  made  a  memo- 
randum  of  these  things  for  the  t^enefit 
of  our  historians ;  but,  ntmembi'ring 
that  some  of  them  were  already  so  well 
informed,  that  they  had  not  only  traced 
the  acts,  and  explained  the  motives  of 
men,  but  had  aho  dearly  expounded  the 
designs  and  modus  operandi  of  Provi- 
dence, during  the  early  period  of  our 
nation,  1  thought  it  supernuou.^. 

In  my  turn,  I  had  lon^  narrativt«s  to 
tell  of  things  which  to  them  were  yet 
far  in  the  future.  How  the  gnuidi*on 
of  the  little  fellow  on  my  kneu*— ;%  Bria* 
tol  'prentice — would  overstay  his  em- 
ployer's leave  of  absence »  and  on  a 
sudden  resolution  go  on  board  the  ready 
ship  with  bis  little  bundle  \  how  be 
was  to  trade  and  prosper  in  the  new 
colonies;  how  he  s^hould  marry,  and 
have  half  a  do^en  stout  song  ;  how  one 
should  become  a  farmer  on  the  sshorea 
where  then  were  the  Narriigansttts*  wig* 
warns;  another  a  sea* trailer  to  the  still 
veit  Bermoothes,  and  the  i^k*^  uf  the 
Western  Indies ;  and  others  should  en- 
gage in  other  bnsy  pursuit*,  for  in  that 
country  there  would  be  work  enough 
for  all,  and  none  could  be  idle,  or  live 
«uch  quiet,  placid  lives  as  iu  ancestr^al 
Wiltshire ;  liow,  when  the  war  of  sepa- 
ration should  break  outt  many  of  them 
would  take  arms  with  varying  fortune, 
like  that  which  even  now  was  befalling 
friends  in  the  civil  troubles  ;  how  one 
ehould  meet  no  worse  disaster  than  to 
lose  bii  good  horse,  mised  in  the  retreat 
at  Monmouth,  on  euch  a  hot  Bunday  as 
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never  was  m  BrjtiiJii  *  otto  have  his  caat- 
tnil  amputated  bj  a  gmpe-shot  on  the 
fipid  of  \V' bit? plains  ;  wh3e  others  should 
make  d(?Bpflrttte  defense  of  their  Beaside 
homes  against  tho  fierce  inroad  of  the 
outnumbering  enemy ; — and  the  women 
should  the  ne^st  morning  go  in  step*  deep 
in  blond,  in  the  black  and  trampled  re^ 
doubt  overlooking  the  amonldering  vil* 
lage,  to  recognue  among  tlie  slain  their 
relatives  of  every  near  degree.  How 
their  children  would  remove  stiU  west- 
ward into  tho  wootk,  and  how  even  now 
in  their  far  future*  the  homes  of  my 
own  generation  were  among  hills  and 
valleys  fertile  ns  those  by  tho  Severn ; 
and  such  hoys  ns  my  little  ancestor 
before  me  ;  thero  heard  the  same  nur- 
sery rhymes  which  he  knew;  and  there 
amused  them^ofves  not  only  as  he  in 
WUtsliire,  but  with  such  skating  and 
sliding  dowu  hills  on  the  snow  as  he 
o^uld  hardly  imagine* 

My  friends  were  deeply  iuteregted  in 
this  mv  uivrratire  of  what  was  to  be,  aa 
was  I  m  their  talen  of  the  days  of  Jamei 
and  Elizabeth.  But  when  we  came  to 
t«peak  of  poHtical  topics*  they,  being 
iiielincd  to  the  caui^e  of  tlie  church  and 
king,  were  so  me  what  scandalized  at  my 
account  of  our  govern  mo  nt*  I  was 
obliged  to  admit,  that  whatever  roguery 
and  rascality  might  prevail  in  their  comt^ 
and  among  liigh  personages  and  thcLr 
immediate  conneetiona,  it  was  confined 
mainly  within  thoao  narrow  limits ;  that 
my  own  country  and  time,  if  we  beltevo 
the  chorj^es  of  the  Outs  against  the  Ins, 
coiild  furnish  parallels  to  almost  any 
official  misconduct ;  while  tho  univer^ial 
liberty  to  hold  office  in  New  York  and 
1850,  caused  an  extent  of  petty  party 
leagues  and  combi nations,  which  per- 
jiieated  every  grade  of  society,  made 
the  appointment  of  every  minute  office 
in  the  customs,  tlie  post-office,  and  tho 
judicial  and  executive  departments,  the 
reward  of  diactpUned  partisan  Bervico, 
and  brought  corrupting  ambition  down  to 
the  hum  blest  walks  of  life,  and  into  tho 
poorest  hamlet  My  anceitors  e:KpresB- 
^'d  themselves  happy  in  their  quiet  and 
unambitiouji  position,  and  quoted  an 
old  proverb,  which  I  ausspr^cted  might 
in  later  days  Iieivo  been  recast  and  pol- 
ished by  Dr.  Johnson  into  his  well- 
known  cuuph^t,  iu5serting,  that  of  all  tho 
iJlsof  life,  govnrnnicnts  or  rulers  could 
oause  or  care  bat  a  small  j>roportion. 

We  talked,  too,  of  snperstitions,  and 
fuoh  wild  «ilortea  as  prevailed  in  commu- 


nities more  imaginative  than  those  of 
Massachusetts,  My  friends  were,  oa  I 
could  Bee^  more  than  half  believers  In 
elfin  legends;  for,  showtng  mo  iti  the 
short  sheep  pasture  on  the  adjoining 
hill  a  circle  of  brilliant  green  vegeta- 
tion»  they  asked  if  I  did  not  Wu^re 
that  to  be  the  tmce  of  a  fairy  asaem- 
blage.  I  could  only  auiwern^  that  I  had 
read  in  British  writers  of 

*'  Merry  elves  their  mamce  pufrinr^ 
Emerald  tinge  an  hrovra  henili  if telag/* 

but  knew  of  nothing  of  the  kind  In 
Amertea,  Tliore  all  the  lower  and  more 
familiar  supernatitralities  ^eemrd  to 
have  been  banish^  by  the  full  glare  of 
noonday  civilization ■  and  not  even  m 
jack-o Ian  tern  remained  in  fiigbt,  Uu, 
ing  and  flickering  In  the  rear  of  Lis  __ 
i^bed  associates.  I  bad  to  admit  thai 
not  only  the  fairies,  bogles,  and  brown- 
ieB  had  left  us,  but  that  with  them  we 
had  lost  aome  other  imps  of  great  u^  in 
a  police  point  of  view  \  for  that  Ibe  ne* 
searches  of  some  German  atjd  New 
England  divines  had  even  driven  the 
devil  himsf'If  out  of  tlgbt  and  out  of 
mind  \  made  his  name  a  joke  and  hj* 
word*  and  rendered  the  popular  idea  of 
bia  awful  abode  a  mere  speeubtive 
aomethuig  or  nothing,  somewhf^ro  or 
nowberCi  a  shadow,  myth,  or  phanta*- 
mic  type,  existent,  semi-e^i^tent,  or 
non-existent  in  the  anticipation  or  the 
imagination. 

A  sober  curate,  for  all  the  world  like 
an  Episcopa!  minister  wliom  I  bad  left 
in  Oneida  county,  and  1850,  bad  joined 
us  not  long  before,  and  had  been  Si- 
ting silently  with  U3,  looking  with  naru- 
ral  Btispicion  at  me— tho  str?ri  t^ 

from  tlu^  ir  hereafter—  but  my  ^  j* 

of  good  will »  for  all  that  was  "iti'       ■, 
andmuoh  that  was  sup erstitioiiH»^i  ■  :i  '  1 
to  assure  bim  and  win  bis  r      ^ 
He  joined  heartily  in  the  a  \  i, 

with  much  learning  and  in  >; 

tmd  we  pursued  oar  tbeme-^c '  f 

belief,  backward,  century  by  ,..,.., ..y, 
through  reform  J  Eomanism,  and  primi* 
tive  Christianity,  to  the  day  far  previ* 
ons  to  that  of  'Augdstine,  wbt^n,  as  be 
stoutly  maintained,  St.  Paul  lindod  on 
the  shores  of  Kent*  and  lliure  happened i 
in  every  Druidic  circle,  and  forest  tem- 
ple, those  marvels  and  portents  to  whicb 
i^cott  alluded,  when  he  told 

"  How,  when  Uio  croaa  (o  Britain  ejtm^, 
Oa  liodthi^u  altari  ditsd  tUe  fiaiiie*" 

Dehghted  witb  my  frienda  and  rclor 
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lions,  to  wboia  my  oonnection  iiei^nic^d 
qolte  as  close  as  \ai  lho»c  wkoni  I  hh  at 
home  in  the  nineteenth  coiitQrj*  tlie 
evening  passed  p3ea5^antl/»  until  I  re- 
tired to  a  enug  chftmber  utider  tha  roof, 
and,  vith  tlie  fascinating  consciousne-ss 
of  being  In  England  und  in  1G43.  and 
^et  a  citizen  of  Amefica  and  1B5D,  fell 
into  a  heavy  silumber. 

When  I  a^oke  at  the  familiar  ceck* 
crow,  I  IcKiked  around  for  the  objeots 
i&st  seen  in  the  evening ;  but  they  Lad 
vmoisbed ;  the  neat  chamber  bad  eh&ngcd 
txi  a  low,  timber- built  room ;  tho  case- 
ment window  to  a  smatl  openin;?tJ]Eilf- 
closed  by  &  leatbpr  curtiiln ;  tbts  eleau 
iaTender-soeiited  bed  to  a  k>w  conch  of 
wild  grass,  covered  with  a  deerskin.  I 
closed  and  reopened  my  eyes,  and  en- 
deavored to  account  for  this  strange  per- 
ple^ty ;  aud  at  last  rote  oud  went  out 
into  tho  fresh  air 

There  were  the  kame  hi!  la  and  valley 
on  which  I  had  looked  the  previous 
evening ;  there  was  the  same  river  run- 
ning brightly  past ;  but  it*  chores,  iu^ 
stead  of  a  few  overhanging  elms  and 
alders,  boro  a  he^vy  and  dark  forest. 
The  cock  and  his  family  wore  paruding 
on  the  sward ;  but  the  boas©  hiul  shrunk 
into  a  rude  tliatched  hut,  the  sp^iiucd 
was  changed  into  or  replaei*d  by  agamit^ 
rough-coated  bonnd;  swine  were  rootiti"- 
about  among  the  oaks,  an  J,  uj  stead  of 
my  companions  of  the  dny  before,  tho 
rural  squiro  and  curate,  I  saw  ap- 
proaA'.liiiig  from  tho  river  bank,  a  couple 
of  tallj  yellow-haired  mou,  drcs^eil  iu 
lefgins  of  leather,  buund  on  wltli  string 
curiously  crotscd,  njid  tunics  of  atr»^jug, 
coarse  bia#*clot)u  ornamented  or  fast- 
ened with  tttoad  broaches  or  fibula  of 
silver.  Tljey  greeted  me  in  a  tongiie 
wlricht  though  by  no  means  my  fatuluftr 
English,  Lad  yet  mucti  of  its  sound  and 
eipre^sion ;  and  as  by  this  timo  I  was 
not  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  it  did 
not  istrike  me  as  strange,  that  I  perfect- 
ly understood  their  dialect  as  tney  did 
mine. 

It  iHHni  ooemred  to  me,  that  I  had 
slept  away  the  reversed  f)ri>gTC3a  of  mora 
centuries ;  and  after  a  little  iuf^uisitive 
oonvfcrsation  with  my  new  acmiaint- 
ancea,  I  k.anied  tJiat  I  had  indeed  gone 
bftck  a  littli*  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  was  with  my  lineal  ancestors,  who 
were  living  bcrt^  as  f Rentier  settlers  of 
the  West  !Saxoa»  in  Wilton  scire- 

I  had  always  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
these  <dd  peoplf.     For  off  as  they  were 
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in  time,  yet  I  bud  always  thought  of 
them  as  of  my  own  blood,  my  own  pro- 
genitors, tionest,  stout  old  bealbens  and 
imgans.  Often,  when  heading  a  note 
with  the  familiar  Woden^a  day  or  Thor*!! 
day,  I  had  reverted  in  thought  to  thoaa 
with  whom  such  names  were  suggo^tiro 
of  something  more  than  mere  weekly 
dates  ^  and  I  commenced  at  c»noe  an 
earnest  eonversitttion  with  my  bo^t^,  who 
proved  to  bo  related  to  me  in  ditJereni 
degrees — one  being  my  thirty- ninth « thft 
other  my  fortieth  prctgeni tor- 
Mi'  friends  »ere  fuSy  disposed  to  en* 
lertain  the  dedoendant  who  bad  ih)  sm- 
gularly  como  among  them^  and  to  show 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  their  vicinity. 
After  a  hearty  meal  of  bacon  and  e^gs, 
tasting  and  smeUlug  for  all  the  world  oa 
savory  as  in  Harch  at  home,  or  as  tJiut 
set  before  Coningsby  and  Sfldoniai  I 
walked  with  them  to  their  tempkv  It 
was  a  low,  log-bLtilt,  thatch -rcK>fed  edi- 
fice, in  which  they  entered  without  lay- 
ing aside  tho  bows  and  short  lances 
which  they  carried ;  for  they  attributed 
to  the  immortak  qualities  whtoh  they 
most  admired  among  their  fellon-ji ;  and 
wijrdiiped  divinities  renowned  in  arm^, 
who  ffcre  pleai&ed  that  their  devotees 
oppmacbea  their  altars  in  martiLiJ  guise. 
So,  at  leastrtbe  elder  of  my  guidei^ 
told  me,  when  I  eug^e^ted,  tliat  to  our 
more  modem  ideas,  ft  would  seem  fitter 
to  leave  his  weapons  at  the  door.  lie 
questioned  me  somewhat  shre^vdly  as  to 
our  practices  in  the  niiuteeuth  ceutory, 
(ind  I  could  not  deny  tli*'iL  moist  Chris- 
tian nations  consecrated  their  tianner* 
by  prayers,  which  a  priest  read  upon  a 
drumhead ;  and  that  the  neivest  s^peciea 
of  our  orthodox  divines  had  held  in  their 
churches  missionary  meetings,  to  send 
adToeatea  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  pro  pagate  free  insti  tutio  ns  wi  tii 
woaponi  incomparably  more  murderous 
and  deadly  than  any  which  his  uuciril- 
i£ed  mind  could  conceive. 

Standing  in  the  dim  mteTior,  my 
friend  pointed  out  the  rude  personifica- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  which,  in 
tlieir  mysteriou.-*  revolutions,  alteniatt^- 
ly  advancing  to  bless  the  land  with 
warm  til  and  Tight,  and  retiring  to  loavo 
it  in  cold  and  darkness,  men  naturally 
turned  la  reverence  and  itorship;  also 
tho  rough,  bold  features  of  the  majestt<^ 
Thor,  controller  of  stonn  and  pc«U- 
lence ;  the  martial  figure  of  the  deified 
Woden ;  and  Freya,  uniting  the  elassio- 
al  types  of  VemUt  Ceres,  and  Diana. 
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Pt^rluips,  ill  my  walking  liouri;,  I  abauld 
ncit  be  blamed  tbati  in  thut  biological 
aoTi  of  state,  I  fi>H  mi  awe  and  veuera^ 
tion  ftir  tbose  n>ugli  old  deities,  Mj 
heart  seemed  ins  tine  tivelj  to  dmw  oear 
to  them,  and  to  their  devotees ;  and  I 
thought  timtour  Christmiis  sports,  lUid 
the  green  bough*  and  red  heme  a  whicli 
hm\g  over  the  antlers  in  our  halls*,  were 
plea-santer  and  fairer^  when,  in  addition 
to  the  uBnal  remembrances  and  ajasoda* 
tiona  of  the  time,  we  recall  how,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, when  the  sun*s  path 'first  began  to 
rise  hij^her  in  the  i^outberu  sky,  and  thu 
long  night  to  shorten*  our  grandparents 
in  their  northern  homes  rejoiced,  and 
celebrated,  with  festive  ^anie^,  and  such 
simple  decorations  as  thej  could  glean 
from  the  forest,  tlie  return  of  their  be- 
neficent deil J. 

1  sat  chKerfuUy  by  the  door  'of  the 
humble  temple,  conveT.'iing  with  mj 
kinsmen  and  another  who  seemed  a 
sort  of  Lrregahir  prti'st,  and  who  recited 
to  me  rhythmic  versions  of  their  my- 
thology— mingk'd  atoriea  of  mortal 
bravery  and  supernatural  protectiun  ; 
of  deities  who  overruled  the  fray,  and 
of  immortal  maiden s*  who  clerttHl  the 
warriors  to  he  skin,  and  introduced  their 
liberated  souls  into  vast  hnll:^,  where,  at 
their  eutrfmco,  ten  thotif«and  renowned 
m>ldjt.'r4J  and  statesmen  of  other  genera- 
tions turose,  pledged  Iheni  ia  foauting 
horns  of  ale»  and,  with  their  nmltitndm- 
ons  Loiirise  voiees  Bounding  like  the  rour 
of  the  sea,  welcomed  their  com  nig* 

My  thoughts,  by  a  i^utlden  reflection, 
went  back  to  the  church  of  my  child- 
Ijood^that  bight  Bqaare*  thin  wooden 
hoi,  on  a  windy  hdl  in  Connecticut, 
with  ita  abundance  of  win  do  wt*,  permit- 
ting the  passer  by  to  look  through  and 
through  the  edifice  at  the  ctdd  sky  and 
driving  clouds  behind  it — its  long  ran^e 
of  shedf?,  or  **  horse -pew  si,*'  as  an  old 
Dutch  parishioner  called  them,  wheix* 
the  bhiuketed  steeds  stood  nnlii  the 
aieighs  were  wanted  to  go  home  after 
meeting  was  out^ — its  white  wooden 
steeple,  with  whirling  vane  and  dan- 
gling lightTiing'Tod.  For  a  momiiut,  in 
my  dreamp  I  went  in  through  the  door, 
into  the  blank  interior,  with  its  spit- 
boxeft,  hj'mn -books,  foot- stoves,  and 
Li i^h- perched  pulpit ;  I  saw  the  vision- 
ary girls  chewing  caraway  seed  ;  and  as 
the  s^hcidowy  minister  arose  and  opened 
his  bmik,  and  I  remeuibercd,  with  a 
cruepiiig   chill,  the  awful   tidings  that 


my  childlish  ear  used  to  hear  tJiere  sfdd 
and  sung,  I  recovered  myself,  and 
edged  closer  to  my  good  old  paga^n 
frienda,  with  a  feeling  of  increajseci  at* 
tachment  for  them,  and  almost  for  their 
creed.  If  not  a  true,  it  was  a  stirring 
etory,  and  there  ia  enough  of  the  old 
Adam  in  all  of  us  who  are  manly  fiien 
to  answer  tj  its  appeals. 

My  acoount  of  som©  of  our  modero 
phages  of  belief  and  practice  did  iiol 
fieem  to  please  old  Ethehvtilf  and  faia 
gon,  who  thought  it  highly  inconfiisteat 
that  the  same  theologian,  whose  received 
majtims  literally  prohibited  resenting  m 
persona!  nffcont,  should  urgt*  a  national 
or  civil  war  to  ite  hottest  flame  i  aud 
when  I  gave  a  mild  version  of  what  I 
had  heard  from  smooth -shaved,  pale- 
faced  brethren,  at  some  of  our  modem 
forest  services,  my  rough  old  clerical 
friend  was,  for  a  minute,  ^ent  in  a,ston* 
i^nhment,  and  then  burst  out  ^th  an 
energetic  usseveration,  that  no  belief, 
whicn  doomed  brave  men  slain  in  the 
field  to  such  unim  agio  able  terrors*  could 
ever  succeed  with  the  Sajtons, 

He  calmed  down,  however,  wUt-n  I 
told  hijn  how  many  generous,  benefi* 
cent,  disinterested  deeds  were  to  bo 
bom  of  the  intluence  of  the  new  reh*gion, 
even  then  beginning  to  be  heanj  of 
among  his  eastern  countrymen ;  bow 
pure  and  elevating  wtis  its  viral  i^pirit, 
and  how  thorough  the  reform  which  it 
worked,  when  it  fairly  grasped  thrudjid 
and  conscience.  I  was  obliged,  how- 
everi  in  c*^mmon  honesty,  to  saj**  that 
many  would  endeavor  to  appropruit^  its 
name  to  consecrate  most  iniquit 
m  ea  s  ure  s  o  f  policy ;  bar  baron  s  cr 
ootiquesfti?,  and  persecutions;;  \nh\n 
treatment  of  savage  and  helpless  people ; 
and  even  how,  in  my  own  day»  it  was,  in 
the  minds  r^f  many,  ciunplicated  with 
theories  and  arguments  conft>imdiiig  to 
commnn  sensCp  and  repugnant  to  its^oi 
spirit  and  to  humanity.  It  was  jptmii 
to  »ee  the  u^ual  sUito  of  things  revi^n 
and  instead  of  the  younger  gone 
tion  paying  reverence  to  tlu 
venerable  ancestor  listening, 
like  cnriiisityj  ti>  the  words  .x 
descendant. 

Leaving  tlio  church — I  sho->l.1  ^r,^  ih^ 
templu — we  ypent  the  mori;* 
open    pltiins,    coursing    bu?u 
hawk  and  hound;    till,  after  mid^ 
my  friends  brought  me   to   i 
assemblage  of  huge  upright  •tcmefl*  i 
ranged    in    circlesf  emwned  and  oc 
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Bfict^  by  pondetousi,  rougli-hewii  beams 

.  or  liuti^la  of  the  Eiim@  taatt^riat*  while 
^  iome  gtent  slabs  iu  the  centre  suggested 
I.  IJhe  idee  of  altars  and  sacrificial  worship. 
Am  w©  mi  down  to  rest  and  eat  our 
f  aooQ-daj'  refre-slimejit  in  the  fihadow  of 
one  of  these  inonohthic  masses,  I  ques- 
tioned old  Etiielwulf  about  the  origin 
And  object  of  such  a  Titanio  i^tructure* 
From  lui  iDtenoarriagte  with  the  older 
'  British  stocky  which  enabled  them  and 
me  to  trace  one  bnmeh  of  onr  lineage 
I  to  ft  oolkteml  kinsman  of  Caiadoc,  my 
•  friends   were   somewhat   fjumiliar   with 
I  the  Dniidical  worship,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  J  jet  retmned  gome  reire- 
,  rential  impressions^  associated  with  the 
^  spot*  as  the  elder  began  to  relate  to  me 
,  the  local  legend  of  the  erection  of  this 
f  monument*     I  should  undoubtedly  have 
Wen -able  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  in 
I  which  this  subject  is  involved,  but  tlmt 
,  while  my  friend  wiis  prefacing  his  nar- 
,  xative  with  an  inttwd action  which   my 
;  fatigue  rendered  tedious,  I  dropped  ftir 
A  moment  into  a  £lumh«r« 

I  awoke,  &&  I  thou|hi,  itistantly.  at 
t  the  lowing  of  cattle.     I  wa^  still  seattd 
i  cm  the  grtm^r  hut  inatead  of  otic  of  the 
L^ita    of   Stonehenge,   I  was    leaning- 
\  agiiQit  the  trunk  of  a  hygci  cedttr*     Bv- 
I  fore  me  a  mountain  e^lope  sunk  for  miles 
( ttway  into   a  vast  plmn,  which  spread 
^  like  an  ocean  of  fore&t  to  the  straight 
liorizon — while    to   the    left.,   at    some 
L  leagues  di&lance,  wured  a  gigantic  range 
[  of  snowy  peakjif  piercing  into  the  upper 
[  «ky.    The  oow,  whose  roice  had  arouaed 
Bi  Stood  near  a  slightly -built  cottage 
^  of  timber  and  clay,  at  the  door  of  which 
•at  a  s<jantily-ckd  old  woman,  with  the 
unl verbal  prim^ral  dbtaff  in  her  hand, 
I  siL^pected  at  once  that  my  slumber 
had  C4)nceaJed  the  instantaneous  back- 
ward flight  of  anotlifr'r  thou^iaiid  yearst 
and  that  I  was  with  an  «nc**stres*s  of  a 
fur  rpinoter  age  than  tlmt  of  the  Saxons 
I  htul  ju.-^t  left^aod  who  must,  I  thnn^ht, 
have  been  much  surprised  at  my  sudden 
,  eranescence.     The  antique  6gurc  ad- 
*  «8Sed  me  as  I  approached  her,  in  a 
[longue  unknown,  though  perfectly  oom- 
,  preh ended  by  me ;  ano*  for  an  hour,  we 
kept  up  an  active  oonversatioa.     I  was 
ioon   CO nfi^rmed  in  my  belief  that  she 
I  Was  an  ancestress,  but  her  epoch  was 
indefinitely  remote,   and  I  could  form 
,  no  estimate  of  itwitMu  a  thousand  years. 
Nor  could  r  learn  where  1  stood,  whe- 
ther on  the  Libanus,  the  Caucasus,  or 
the  Uiwer  Himalaya ;  nor  whether  the 


language  we  spoke  was  Hebrew,  Per- 
sian, Sanecrit,  or  any  of  the  tongoas 
which  philologists  hare  supposed  to  h% 
the  older  langnages  of  mankind.  I  made 
some  inquiry  to  learn  what  her  ideas 
were  of  the  early  history  of  our  race ; 
but,  though  she  assured  mo  that  she  had 
been  well  informed  by  her  father,  who 
was  a  priest,  and  official  cuftodian  of 
the  records  of  her  ancient  people,  I  found 
her  stories  utterly  vague  and  unsatislio* 
toiy.  fn  them  I  thought  I  recogmjiod 
some  features  anslogoufl  to  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  mythologies,  and  a  lant  or 
two  wbieh  might  have  been  dereloprMl 
into  some  oonrormity  with  the  tradidoiif 
of  a  deluge  and  a  dispersion  of  mankind. 
Yet  all  her  historic  learning  was  evidfait- 
ly  bnt  a  bundle  of  hi^it^jric  fancies^  germs 
of  actual  fact  sprouted  int<.>  rich  sheaves 
of  mythic  fiction ;  and  the  only  certain 
thing  1  could  detect,  was  a  general  re- 
cognition of  such  existences  and  causes 
foreign  to  humanity  as  we  call  super- 
natural J  confirming  my  belief  that  idt^a* 
of  this  natui^  have  prevailed  in  all  past 
hnmun  epochs,  as  they  now  appear  ki 
every  corner  of  earth* 

After  tliis  rather  na satisfactory  inter- 
view, my  grandmother  resumed  her 
spinning,  and  I  bade  her  adien*  The 
night  drawing  on,  I  made  mj  lodging 
in  a  valley  not  far  distant,  and  closed 
my  eyes,  wondering  whether  I  should 
reojK^n  them  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

>ly  slumbers  were  broken  and  dreamy  j 
different  climates  seemed  to  flit,  hke  the 
changes  of  a  panorama,  aern^i  my 
vision :  snows  and  heated  deserts ;  fo* 
rests  of  pine  and  groves  of  palm.  Day 
and  night  seemed  to  succeed  each  other 
more  rapidly  ^ an  the  changes  of  a  ma- 
gic lantern ;  bnt  rapid  as  they  were,  I 
tliought  the  atmospheric  effects  of  tun- 
set  and  sunrise  were  reversed,  and  the 
evident  retrogT**de  motion  of  the  Gi'eat 
Bear,  as  it  whirk'd  round  the  pole 
throuirh  the  momentary  nights,  showed 
tliat  for  me  the  early  ages  were  retra* 
cing  their  revolutions  with  almost  la con- 
ceivable tjpeed.  With  the  altemationa 
of  light  and  gloom,  objects  the  most 
varidus  speared  and  vanished*  I  saw 
huge,  miUL^Tit  granite  structures  stand- 
iag  amid  the  overflow  of  a  swollen  river; 
rude  villages  of  hut4  crouching  under 
the  bought  of  deep  woods,  I  witneased 
pmcesiious  of  fair-featured  men  ttud 
women,  to  temples  amcmg  cultivated 
fields ;  I  saw  hordes  of  s^avagea  in 
jungly  forests    and    on    open    plains, 
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armed  witU  flint-Ueadctl  jjivt'liDs,  slings, 
and  stoiit^^,  1  Aaw  combats  between 
ioanty  tribe* — festive  entertainments 
nod  dances,  with  mu^io  ojid  song  of  the 
rudest  form — mnmage  ceremonies — 
funerals  celebrated  with  wild  outcrie&— 
religious  worship,  sometime*  toward 
ona  material  object,  sometimos  toward 
another,  aometinaes  toward  none  that 
was  Tisible,  unless  it  were  to  sun  and 

I  instiuc lively  recognised  m  these 
flitting  forms  ancestors  of  my  own,  and 
felt  stOl  an  undefinahlc  sense  of  kindred 
and  lineage ;  until^  as  the  last  phantom 
ranished  in  darkness,  I  seemed  to  stand 


alone  on  a  sandy  shore,  from  which  tlia 
calnit  mist-eovercd  sea  was  ebbing,  and 
on  which  aniphibious  creatures  lay  at 
rest.  Suddeolj,  wild  flights  of  s«&- 
fowl  wheeled  and  screamed  above,  and 
there  broke  out  the  yeOow  light  of  the 
sun  rising  warm  and  clear  from  the 
eastern  horizon. 

I  awoke  in  my  chair,  as  the  reader 
has,  of  course,  anticipated,  and  told  my 
Tision  tci  my  wife,  as  the  reader  telhi 
his  dreams  to  his  own.  She  listened  Id 
me  with  unusaal  attention^  and  said 
**  there  was  a  good  deal  in  it,"  and  that 
I  had  better  write  it  out  for  the  pa^eg 
of  Patnain.    So  here  it  h* 
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HERE  is  another  of  Mother  Black- 
wood*s  naughty  boys,  who  will  not 
put  his  faee  in  Uie  comer,  and  suok  his 
thumb  Sr  for  haviug  written  *r Alton 
Locko,*'  **Yeaa£,"  ^^Hypatia,"  "Amy- 
aa  Leigh,"  **  Phoethoo,"  **  Village  Ser- 
mons," and  **  Sermons  for  the  Timea,'* 
in  all  of  which  performances  that  pecu- 
liar kind  of  England  which  Mrs,  Black- 
wood represents  jj  vigorously  dtdioea- 
ted.  Now  he  comes  graceful  in  sioging- 
robes,  and  hold  in  g  the  lyre.  His  songs 
are  not  idle  ditties^  but  grave,  sweet 
measures,  full  of  the  humane  enthusi* 
asm,  roascnlme  vigor,  subtle  perception, 
and  essential  poetry  with  which  the 
readers  of  Kiugt^ley  are  already  fa- 
mitJar.  Tliat  he  143  a  poet  no  one 
doubted  who  has  ever  read  "Alton 
Locke,"  or  '*  Yeast,"  because  in  Uiose 
novels  are  **  The  Stmds  of  Dee,"  and 
**  A  Rough  Ehymo  on  a  Rough  Matter," 
The  first  of  these  poems, 

"  U  Miyy,  go  and  call  Uio  cattle  home/' 

is  as  pure  a  bit  of  lyrjcal  melody  as  can 
be  found  in  the  language ;  and  the  other 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  corn-law 
poetry  \n  literature. 

The  present  volume  con  tarn  a  "The 
Saint's  Triigedy,"  a  long  dramatic 
poem;  **  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and 
"Ballads;"  and  before  examinbg  tho 
folume  in  dctaili  we  shall,  perhaps,  con- 
vey our  general  opinion  of  its  merits  by 


aaying  that  it  a  worthy  to  make  a  fonstll 
with  Tennyson's  *'^Maud/'  Browning*s 
**  Men  and  Women,"  and  Longft«Uow*s 
**  Hiawatha*^ — the  three  cliief  works  of 
poetry  published  during  the  year.  Of 
course,  it  is  as  entirefy  tuihke  all  of 
these  as  they  aro  unlike  each  other,  and 
we  jijBtitute  no  comparison  of  tho  au- 
thors as  poets.  But  it  is  perfectly  genu- 
ine, like  them,  and  it  is  poetry  fmll  of 
music  arid  meaning. 

The  volume  is  prepared  with  an  10^ 
troduction  by  the  Rov.  F.  D*  Mauriee, 
a  perstoaal  friejui  of  Kingnley^'s,  who  ia 
himself  a  eler;xyman*  In  this  Intro- 
duettoB,  Mr.  Maurice  says  some  admira- 
ble thiuga,  which  wo  have  not  rooiQi  to 
quote.  Ho  thinks  the  English  geniuR 
has  a  special  aptitude  for  tho  drama, 
and,  conse<|uenttyf  for  history.  H9  Also 
defends  a  iiergy  man  for  wri^^  a  dranitt 
— a  defense  in  which  wo  have  little  in- 
terest, except  as  a  curiously  illustrative 
fact  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  Christian 
people — fellow -citizens  of  Sbakespeare 
^among  whom  a  man  has  to  be  defend- 
ed for  doing  what  Shakesiveare  did.  It 
only  shows  how  far  gone  in  fonnaliim 
England  is.  in  every  direction*  Itfccnds 
old  women  to  command  in  the  Criliieft« 
and  requires  that  a  poet  should  be  jus- 
tified for  writing  poetry*  But  we  speak 
modestly,  for  our  own  withers  aro  itol 
altogether  unwrung  in  this  ivtspocC 
About  twelve  months  siuce,  one  of  oar 
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own    author? T    Mr.  Calvert,    seriouslj 

\  ©Ifentled  the?  trustees  of  a  chtirnh  in 

Kew  England,  bj  reading  a  fijravo*  dra- 

^  nmtic  poem,  as  k  lecture.    The  trustees 

hadlftughed  merrily,  in  the  same  churob, 

ttt  punSf  and  brood  jake»  in  a  leeture- 

pocm ;  but  G  serious  poem,  dramatically 

iiridedt  was  deseeratioii  of  the  edifioe. 

'  On  tlie  wboie^  tli(?  publbbers  have  don« 

wisely  to  repriut  Mr.  Matirice's  preface. 

The  Keverend  Messrs.  Chadband  and 

'  StiggiiLs  might  else  bare  denounced  tbe 

'  BeTerend  Charles  Kingsley  for  wTitiog 

a  drama.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tt  is  no 

nffen^e  in  the  laity  to  read  the  drama, 

and  like  it 

The  **  Saint*»  Tragedy"  is  the  legend 
of  Elizabeth  of  H  uagary.  King*1  ey  h  as 
consulted  the  original  authoritli^^  for  tbe 
fajCtdi  and  has  treated  them  dramatically 
for  certain  apecific  moral  ends,  as  he 
treats  every  subject  upon  which  he 
writes.  What  his  mortd  dcsi^  in  the 
drama  isif  he  states  in  the  eoncliisloD  of 
bifl  prefnoe : 

'*If,  hfiwereTi  thl«  book  chali  caaftd  eoc 
Eaglkhsum  honMtly  to  uk  himself,  '  I,  &■  a 
Frofestasti  haro  b«en  aoeaitomcd  to  i 


Uta  Dimtj  aod  di^ty  of  iho  officii  of  has- 
Iwna^  wiia,  and  pajieDL  H»ve  I  ever  oxam- 
ioed  tiid  eroiiDds  of  mj  own  ajie^^on  f    Do  I 

,  belieTC  UKiDi  to  be,  u  callings  froai  0od, 
ipiritul  aaerainaaUd,  diTine,  etamalV  Or 
am  I  at  heart  warding  and  ^mm  xhsm^  llk« 
the  Papiiit,  mcrdy  as  heaven'a  itidaJ^tteea  to 
the  iottriaitie*  of  fiiJlen  mau  f— ThcQ  will  my 
book  havo  doae  ita  work. 

**M,  agalti^  it  ahall  deter  oae  iroang  mim 
ttvm.  thcs  example  of  tbove  taltarabfpdilettiuiti, 
who  la  bookj  and  apnnoaai  ara  whimpering 
meagra  ■ecoad-hand  firaitea  of  cetibnoy*— de- 
pracallnir  ^  enmtd  and  de^zradiug  tliJi»e  family 
tiei»t  yoKTo  I  Ivpir  own  e3d«ieno&,  I Q 

the  t  .  w\\\.  c  h  I  Key  theaitelTOi  all  the 

whilo  iJUL-.^i^uiai^iy  iiuilatge— Inciting  thns 
their  own  wiTet  and  i!ifftb«w»— nibbiing  i^or- 
aatly  at  tbevairTOetorUiat  booiehold  purity, 
which  eoajflittttat  Ihe  diitincti  vo  aupenoHty  of 
Prt>!e±tjMii  o¥er  Popitth  nations  ^—agaln  loy 
book  will  have  done  i\m  work. 

**lf,  lastly,  it  thai]  awake  one  ploina  Pro- 
ttilaat  to  rocopsbfr,  ui  tome,  at  Ica»t,  of  the 
Saiali  of  the  Middle  Age,  beingii  not  only  of 
ttte  tame  ptaaiom,  tiat  of  the  amne  Lord,  th« 
•use  failh,  the  aame  baptitDt^  aa  thetanelvfli  i 
Pr9tmiM^§t  not  the  lees  deep  and  trao^  bo- 

i  MWae  utterly  aacoiuicioiia  and  praotieal — 
WpSS^if  witneues  agaiiifl  tbe  two  anliehri«ti 
of  Ihetr  B^^u— the  tyraany  of  foudal  eaate,  and 
Ibe  phantoms  wLifh  Popery  labttitatas  for 
the  living  Uhrsitr-then  nUo  wiltmy  little  book 
*  "     I  have  doaa  lit  work/' 


EUmbetht   orphan   daughter   of  the 

king  of  Hun  gory,  hm  been  brought  to 
the  court  of  Thunngia,  and  is  betrothed 
to  Lewi^  the  land|jnt\'e*  The  play  opens 
intli  a  oonTer*rttioti  between  Eliiacieth 
and  her  n«r^»  ia  which  the  little  prin- 


oeis  bewails  her  utterly  forlorn  condi- 
tion. She  has  so  much  Christian  de- 
mocracy, which  leads  ber  to  a  life  of 
good  workSf  that  she  is  despiaed  by  the 
mother  of  Lewis,  and  the  conit.  They 
freeze  her  with  cold  blue  eyes,  and 
sco&g,  and  she  longs,  not  even  to  be 
loved,  bat  only  to  be  forgotten.  Erea 
her  betrothed,  Lewis,  who  treats  her  like 
a  young  sister,  she  regards  merely  aa  a 
brother.  But  in  one  of  his  vasaala, 
Walter  of  Varila,  &he  has  a  friend, 
Lewis,  a  well- mean  tag  youth «  dreaiDy, 
and  haif  despondetit  orer  his  portion 
and  rosponsibilitiesi  is  remindod  by 
Walter  that  the  welfare  of  his  realin 
depends  upon  himself;  and,  a<?  they 
ride  together,  Walter  shows  him  tiie 
thrifty  domain  of  some  monks.  One 
of  them,  Conrad,  th^  pope's  legate, 
pas^sing  at  the  motnent,  is  summoned  by 
Lewis,  to  explain  the  secxet  of  their 
prtisperity^  Conrad,  an  enthosiast, 
immediately  begins  to  exhort  the  land- 
grave to  the  heavenly  warfare,  duriog 
which  ho  is  interrupted  by  the  sarcasm 
of  the  counts  The  adjuration  awakens 
in  Lewis's  heart  the  longing  for  love — 
the  desin*  to  servo  an  earthly  mistresn. 
But  the  thought  of  wedding  the  saintly 
Elizabeth  seems  to  him  not  lees  ib&u 
sin.    And  yet  his  heart  cries : 

*'Oh!  miuoryr 
Ia  wedlock  b-f^af  on  to  that  purity, 
WbTch  h  tho  jewel  aad  the  soul  of  wedlock  V 

Upon  this,  Walter  <|nietly  teUa  him 
tbat  Elizabeth  loves  hini : 

•♦  Better,  her  few  frteeds  fear*  than  yea  kire 

her.'* 
"  Iftp.  IiOYei  me!    Hcneeforthj  let  no  maa, 

peering  down 
Throagb  tbo  dim  gliltering  mine  of  fatar^ 

year*, 
Say  to  htniaelf  *  Too  mncfa  f  this  canoot  bo  V 
To-day,  and  uustom,  wall  np  our  boriaoa  ; 
Bofoie  the  hourly  mimele  oflifo 
BHadfold  we  liaod,  and  righ,  a*  tbonghGod 

were  not, 
1  Lhtb  wandered  tn  the  aioautain&,  odaf- 

bbwildercH], 
And  now  a  breeze  eomet,  and  the  tqiI  it 

liHetl, 
And  priceI«Hi  flowert,  o'er  wfaicb  I  trod  an- 

heedlng, 
Giemn  remj  for  my  grasp.    She  loTea  me, 

tUen ! 
She,  who  to  me  waa  m  a  nightmgale 
That  «ings  in  magic  gar&Dfl,  rook-belea^ 

giierod, 
To  p&ning  angelA  melancholy  maaio^ 
'^Yhoeo  dark  ^y&  hang,  like  fir  off  oveQing 

etara, 
Tl|ioia  ruy-cnahioncd  windowa  f^ldly  iJuek 

in|c 
Down  Crpm  the  etoud  world  of  ber  unknown 

fancy^ 
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Slio,  for  \r1ioin  holiest  touch  of  holktit  kni;;ht 
S<jiTii»«-<I  ftU  too  jjrohi*— who  might  have  been 

II  hllhit 

Ami  coiiiimiiiotl  with  angels — thus  to  pluck 
The  HjiotlfMri  rose  of  her  own  muitleuhuod 
To  givo  it  uiitomc! 

•*  i'Vfif.  You  love  her,  then  ? 

*'  /jTin.  liook!  If  yon  solid  mountain  were  all 

gol.i, 

Aii«l  oiich  particular  tree  a  band  of  jewels, 

And  from  itn  womb  the  Niebclungen  honrd 

With  i-ltin  wardens  called  me,  'Luave  thy 

lovi" 

And  Im-  our  Master'— I  would  turn  away 
And  Know  no  wealth  but  her." 

Waller  is  tlio  pIcnMod  ambnssttdor  of 
tli'iH  hii\)\}y  Kpcffch  t(i  Elizabotb,  and  de- 
miindH  httr  uiiriwcr  to  Lowis^M  offer  of 
iinnii'diiiti;  iiiurriugo : 

♦•  /•;// :.  'IVll  him— toll  him— Ood ! 

J  111  VI-  I  grown  mud,  or  a  child  within  tho 

ifiniiii  lit  ! 
'I'U*:  cririh  hiM  lost  her  gray  sad  hue,  and 

ltllt/.iH 

With  h<T  old  life  light;  hnrk!  yon  wind's  a 

hOIIg     - 

ThoHi;  cdouils  are  unguis'  robes. — ^That  fiery 

W<i-t 

Is  p/iN  «d  with  sniiling  faws.— I  mn  a  woman, 
And  111!  IhingH  bid  me  love!  my  dignity 
Is  thu:<  to  rnst  my  virgin  prid««  away, 
Anrl  find  my  strongLh  in  weukmws.    Busy 

brnin  ! 
Thou  k(^o|)'st  pace  with  my  heart ;  old  lore, 

olil  fancies, 
Huried  for  yours, leap  from  their  tombs,  and  * 

prolfcr 
Tlnir  mngic  service  to  my  new-born  spirit. 
I'll  go— 1  urn  not  mistrcM  of  myself- 
JSi'ud    for   him — bring   him    to  me — ho  is 

mint'!"' 

The  bridul  feast  follows,  with  a  cbaut 
of  monks  and  a  fool's  song,  rrcarring 
at  each  pause  of  the  festal  chorus. 

With  tho  next  act  begins  tho  struggle 
of  the  woman's  heart,  divided  by  two 
loves  which  it  has  been  taught  to  l»e- 
lieve  incompatible — tho  lovo  of  God, 
and  thi^  love  of  man.  Elizabeth  is  sit- 
ting on  tlie  floor  by  her  husband's  bed. 

"Am  I  to  blame 
If  (loil  makes  woillock  that,  which  if  itbenot. 
It  w«r«»  a  j*iiunio  for  modcfit  lipH  to  speuk  it, 
Auii  Hilly  do  vert  lire  hotter  mntf.><  than  wo  7 
An<l  yet   our  love    is    JctiUH'  due, — and  oil 

thingrt 
Which  nlmro  with  Him  divide*!  empery 
Are  Hnarc'H  an<l  idols — 'To  love,  to  cherish, 

nnd  1«>  obey!' 

»  »  •  ♦ 

Oh !  dc.'ully  rifhlle!    Kent  and  twoAdd  life ! 
Oh  !  cnicl  troth!    To  keen  thoo  or  to  brenk 

thco 
Alikr  flocnj!*  sin !" 

Lewis  awakens  while  his  wife  wres- 
tles with  hinnan  instincts  and  priestly 
sophi>tries,  and  as  ho  hears  her'* be- 
atify till'  asc<»tic's  savagery,"  his  own 
ductik-  mind  yields  to  her  pious  frenzy. 


But  she  is  not  content  with  theory, 
she  must  '*  headlong  into  seas  of  toU'* 
to  prove  herself,  and  strengthen  herself 
agaiust  herself.  Yet  tho  noble  human 
heart  protests : 

"  Oh  happy  Oata! 
Mine  eyes  are  dim — and  what  if  I  mistook. 
For  Goid's  own  self,  the  phantoms  of  my  brain  ? 
♦  •  •  ♦ 

'*  Gufa.  Here  comes  your  husband. 

"  AV/r.   Ho  comes !   my  sun !    and  every 
thrilling  vein 
Proclaims  my  weakness.*' 

Lewis  himself,  the  messenger  of  his 
own  doom,  comes  to  tell  his  wife  of  the 
wonderful  preaching  of  the  monk,  Con- 
rad, whom  she  instantly  summons  into 
the  castle,  saying  to  her  husband : 

"  Now  hear  me,  best-beloved :  I  have  marked 
tbis  man : 
And  that  which  hath  sciirod  others,  draws 

me  towards  him: 
He  bus  the  graces  which  I  want ;  his  stern- 
ness 
I  envy  for  its  strenp^th ;  his  fiery  boldness 
I  call 'the  earnestness  which  dares  not  trifle 
Witli  life's  huge  stake;  his  coldness  but  the 

calm 
Of  one  who  long  hath  found,  and  keeps  un- 
wavering, 
Clear  purpose  still ;  he  hath  tho  gift  whidh 

s|>eaks 
The  deepest  things  most  simply ;  in  his  eye 
I  dare  be  happjr — weak  I  dare  not  be. 
With  such  a  guide — to  save  this  little  heart — 
ITio  burden  of  self-rule— Oh— half  my  work 
Were  eased,  and  I  could  live  for  thee  and 

Uiine, 
And  take  no  thought  of  self.    Oh,  be  not 

Jealous, 
Mme  own,  mine  idol !  For  thy  sake  I  ask  it — 
I  would  but  be  a  mate  and  help  more  meet 
For  all  thy  knightly  virtues." 

Poor  Lewis  cries  amen,  feels  his  infe- 
rior force,  abdicates  his  headship  u 
husband,  and  declares  that  she  must 
lead  him.  The  shrewd  Walter  holds 
another  Uieory  of  the  monk. 

"  A  shallow,  stony,  steadfast  eye ;  that  looks 
at  neither  man  nor  beast  in  tho  face,  but  at 
something  invisible  a  yard  before  him,  throo^ 
you  and  past  you,  at  a  fascination,  a  ghost  of 
fixed  purposes  that  haunts  him,  from  which 
neither  reason  nor  pity  will  turn.  I  haveaeen 
such  an  eye  in  men  iKwseasod — witli  devils,  or 
with  self:  sleek,  passionless  men,  who  are  too 
refined  to  bn  manly,  and  measuro  their  grace 
by  their  effeminacy ;  crooked  vermin,  who 
swnrm  up  in  pious  times,  being  drowned  out 
of  their  earthy  haunts  by  tho  spring-tide  of 
religion :  and  so,  making  a  gain  of  pr*MlliDOSS, 
swim  upon  tho  first  of  the  flood,  till  it  cast 
them  ashore  on  the  firm  beach  of  wealth  and 
station.  I  always  mistrust  those  wall-eyed 
aainU." 

Elizabeth  surrenders  herself  to  Con- 
rad's absolute  spiritual  guidance,  and 
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he  ossumt^^  "'  ihe  tmiiiiug  of  ber  samt* 
hood**'  Her  ourse  warn*  her  Ihai  she 
will  repetit. '  Alas !  sweet  ladj^  all  a 
woman  and  noble  in  her  errorsi  she  re- 
plies ; 

**  I  do   repeat  er«a    naw.     Tbemfore    I'll 
rwear — 
And  bmd  myttil  to  fhali  whjeh  oaee  being 

Will  not  be  hm  ligbt,  when  I  shrink  from  It. 
No ;  if  ibc  j^nd  bo  gttin«d — if  I  bo  raised 
To  freer^  noblor  uac^  I'll  diuef  I'll  wel^me 
Him  and  bu  mojins,  thougb  tMe-j  w«re  rscki 
ftQi]  flsmes/' 

The  difiidphne  begins.     Not  yet  sev- 
enteen t  and  a  qneen,  she  goes  alK»at^ — 

**  dud  in  rongh  scipe,  and  widi  her  bare^  soft 
pfthnd 
WooLDf  the  mthl^a  QtnL' ' 

She  rislts  the  mdow  and  the  father- 
less, and  is  an  angel  of  succor  wherever 
there  is  sufbring*  She  deseribes  to  her 
nurse  the  scenes  with  which  she  be- 
oomes  familiar;  and  the  leHdeT  of 
"  Yeast''  and  *' Alton  Locke^'  recognize.^ 
B|gmn  the  human-  hearted  Chn^tiau, 
nm^§ky*  But  while  she  thut^  obeys 
the  impuke  of  her  heartt  &nd  seeks,  in 
a  thousand  engrossing  duties^  to  smother 
pJ|l)S  warm  earthly  passion  for  her  hus- 

M,  Coorad  sternlj  rebukes  her.    The 
uk  believes  in  the  church,  not  in 
Christianitj : 

*'\^Tiat  Uherel 
Think  not  tlial  aim*,  or  bwlj-aeeming  gai^ 

menu, 
S«slf-willed  hninilitie*,  pnde'a  decent  mumr 


Can  mB^  above  obedience/' 

He  tries  to  show  her  that  her  sea  so 
of  humililj  probably  poisons  a  simple 
piet J : 

**  The  knaie  whe  iervM  nute  snolhor'snecd^, 
KnowB  kiniBelf  abler  than  the  man  who 

needs  bmu 
And   sbe  wboeloopi  wilt   not  foi^get  ttiat 

Btoopln^ 
Implied  a  heigiU  to  etoop  ffnm," 

A  Stories  of  lovely  pictures  of  Eliza- 
beth's ehftrides  follow.  Then  we  have 
anotber  aspect  of  the  church  of  Bonie 
militant  in  the  Abbot,  whose  Fentiments 
are  not  so  old-fashioned  as  the  date  of 
the  play.  The  Abbot  and  Connt  Wal- 
ter are  conversing  : 

"AhboL  Idknc#^  Str,  deceit^  and  immartlV 
iTfi  are  the  lliree  eliddren  of  tliis  fomo  borbiir- 
ons  Mlf tfiiiulgencn  in  okns giving.  Leave 
tbe  poor  nl<Klf^  Lif:t  want  tt^iith  tbciD  tlie 
need  of  ^^  aud  mi«ry  prove  the 

"CWV       1.       '    Toacli  ibcca  to  beeeane 
.  men  bv  lunvin)^  tbvm  brutes  ! 

"^Mii/.  Ob,  ih,  tiitrts  *«  *tep  m^  with  tbe 
cej»ul«titm*  nnti  itj^tmcliuit*  ol  th«  lulb," 


This  diseourse  is  apn>pos  of  a  famine, 
in  which  Elizabeth  has  so  manifestlF 
intc  rfered  with  the  will  of  divine  Provi- 
denee*  which  designed  that  the  poor 
should  perish— ^1^0  why  permit  a  fam- 
ine?— that  theTb  uringirms  are  an  |2:ry  and 
come  to  eom plain  of  her  to  Lewis^  She 

E leads  against  ^em,  that  it  was  for  her 
Qsbtmd's  honor  as  a  mien  that  she 
dared  not  lose  one  of  the  sheep  com- 
mitted to  him,  Tbe  loving  Lewis, 
proud  of  his  spoose,  dismisses  the  com- 
plaints. 

But  it  is  stiil  a  struggle  in  her  heart ; 
there  is  yet  no  victory.  The  loiing 
wf^mon  Lu  training  for  a  saint  yearns 
li/tcr  her  natural  klndi  She  iitd  with 
Lewis  singing : 

"  Ob  f  that  we  two  were  Hiding 

Down  tbe  ctream  of  the  «olt  spring  bieeat  j 
Like  iJiildrea  with  vinlete  playing 
In  th6  ibade  of  the  whimpering  tmm- 

Ob  !  rbftt  W6  two  ftAt  dreaming 

On  Ibt'  a wanl  M  t*iun^  tbeep-trinnned  down, 
Wntchin^  tbe  wbilo  nii^t  steamiag 

Over  nver  and  mead  and  town, 

Ob  \  that  we  two  laj  sleeping 

1  n  onr  ne»t  in  tbo  chnreh-yord  iod. 

Witb  our  limbB  at  rest  on  tbe  qniet  earth's 
breasL, 
And  our  fioula  at  botue  with  God !" 

At  the  moment  in  which  she  finds 
that  she  only  loves  him  mori  tljan  ever» 

she  discovers  that  he,  with  holy  real, 
has  taken  the  vows  of  a  crusader.  This 
shari*  siirrow  gives  her  a  vague  fear 
and  doubt  Lewis  turns  her  over  to 
C*>nrad  for  consolation,  and  the  womao 
and  wife  welcomes  him  in  these  fiery 
words: 

^'Etis.  {RhUg.j  Yoa  knew,   Sir,,  that  my 

husband  bas  Uken  tbe  ensta  7 
■*Ctfii.  I  do  ;  alt  praiee  to  (hA  t 
**Mltz^  Bat  none  to  yon  : 

llai-d  bearU^  f  Am  1  net  enongb  your  ahiTe  f 
Can  1  oboj  yon  inero  when  he  ia  gone 
Tliaa  now  I  do  ?    Wherein,  pray^  hai  he 

biarlei^ 
This  b«}]lneH  of  mine^for  wbi^b  you  make  me 
QU  eire  my  wonianboKid  7     ICoKRiiD  q0ert 
to  gG. 

Stay,  Sir,  aad  tell  m« 
lathiB  Jho  oet  come  of  your  "falber'i  cant" 
Waa  it  Dot  eooogb  to  poiijion  all  my  joys 
Wiib  fouleel  «cruplea  7— iibow  me  namet^M 

01111, 
Where  I,  mneeosdeaa  babe,  blesaed  Oed  fer 

all  Ihjaga, 
Bat  yea  mast  thus  iningue  away  my  knight 
And  plange  me  down  iMi  gnjr  of  widjow- 

liwd  I 
Aod  I  pot  twenty  yet~a  girl— aa  orphan^ 
Tbnt  cnnaor  ^tuiid  alone !  Wan  I  too  mippy  T 
Ob,  God !  wbal  lawful  biiiMi  do  I  not  bay 
And  balance  wltb  tbe  smart  of  agmc  loirp 
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Ilast  Ihou  no  pity?    Xone?    Thoa  drivest 

me 
Ti>  ticiniUh  (loubLa :  Thoa,  Jc«aa'  ineasea- 

glT  ! 

•*  Con.  Tliirt  to  your  master ! 

"  KHz.  '  This  to  any  ono 

Who  Unrcs  to  part  me  from  mv  love. 

"  Cou.  '       'Tia  well : 

In  pify  to  your  ircaknes3  I  must  dcicra 
To  «lo  what  ne'er  I  did— excuse  myself." 

Tliis  act,  in  which  the  interest  is  sua- 
toiiii'il  with  gn^at  power,  concludes  with 
a  most  .striking  chorus  of  crusaders, 
iiuirrhiiiir  hv  tlio  castle,  t4>  sail  for  tho 
iii.ly  Land." 

TIh'  woman's  heart  begins  to  break  : 

"  I  needed  weaning 
Krmn  wmwo  and  earthly  joyj*," 

f\^\^  tho  iniioccnt  victim.  Perhaps 
htri|»»:*  un«l  ni^hllv  vigils  upon  freezing 
NtoiH'H  luny  Ko  cliaston  the  rebellious 
ilfhh  that  (jod  will  bring  him  back  to 
inc*.  ir  ii<it,  his  will  bo  done.  His  will 
irt  done,  and  Lt^wis  is  E«lain  in  Palestine. 
Ifi-«  iiiMtlicr,  "made  of  hard  light  stuff," 
tfdi.i  I'ili/abc.'th  tho  dreary  tidiugs,  and 
nrsolvf  -  til  at  Lewis's  brother,  and  not 
hi.'t  .'•oil  --Klizabbth'ssou — shall  succeed 
him.  J  Elizabeth  rushes  wildly  out,  and, 
fift'-r  a  paroxysm  of  passionate  ro- 
m«  riihranio  and  love,  the  poor  heart 
brrak-.  Turned  out  into  the  world, 
wIj.;i  i.» t  oiiildrfrii,  she  finds  no  charity 
ht  ii.»:  r  ill  vent  doors — for  convents  are 
i!ti-r;i!y  ^ i.ii-frr\'ative.  and  quote  Scrip- 
lu.-';  I'if  :!.'•  powers  that  be — and  a  rough 
JAi'.i  -..'-■:»:rs  her.  But,  treated  like 
XLii  i'l!  -t  •:;■]  ftlave,  .she  tako.^  to  the  world 
'rjzs-C''"  ""  "^i,  comfurt  in  prayer: 

O  i'l  Oh  I  prayer,  to  her  rapt  eoul, 

/-..■:    •..->  ■Ir:;.k.';:i:.^"«.'*  of  Ta«?  autumn  bee, 
V. ;.  .        ..■.-:.•' r.aL'vl.  o;i  :Lv  la:#.-*:  ilower, 
}{-■  :.     -  .: ';..ll.  wr;il  I::.7i-.- l:-:iess  on, 
A".  -  :• .  .7. .  '.u  '>:..->**  "L-'jam-.  ■ 

Pi  • : ^:  -  -  :.  '1  :.•: i2  Li-.- ar. n ^-  -  s  *l  -^'i- :•  not  sp are 
L^.z.     I-  -'..T  :-  :  tnULiiz  f^r  a  i;UDt  ? 


i  :  ■-*■'.-;.  \  - 


W. 


1   .'   : 


-  :..^,   r-:    t..:  ^.  c:^ 


Sho  reaches,  at  length,  the  palace  of 
ber  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Bambezj^.  so  far 
toward  a  saint,  as  to  say  of  her  cnildreD. 
with  anguish : 

"  Wliat  arc  they,  darlingB, 
Bat  snores  to  keep  me  from  my  hcaTenly 

spouse, 
By  picturing  the  spouse  I  mnst  forget?" 

Tho  Bishop  of  Bamberg  is  what  the 
profane  coll,  an  easy  old  soul,  who,  be- 
ing comfortable,  wishes  that  people 
would  bo  quiet,  and  behave  decently. 
What  should  a  young  widow  complain 
of? 

"  Why  not  marry  some  honest  man  T  Toa 
may  have  your  choice  of  kings  and  princes ; 
and  if  you  have  been  happy  with  one  sentle 
man,  Alass!  say  I,  why  can't  you  be  nappy 
with  another  7  What  suth  tho  Soriptare  f  '1 
will  that  the  younger  widows  marry,  boor 
children,"— not  run  after  monks,  and  what  not 
-.What's  cood  for  the  filly,  is  good  for  the 
mare,  aav  1. 
"  Eliz.  tJncIe.  I  soar  now  at  a  higher  pitch — 

To  he  henceforth  tlie  bride  of  Christ  alone. 

"  Bishop.  Ahem ! — a  pious  notion — in  mod- 
eration. We  must  be  moderate,  my  child, 
moderate:  I  hate  overdoing  anytlung — ea- 
pecially  religion." 

Conrad,  tho  monk,  now  shows  the 
bishop  how  much  it  will  redound  to  hie 
individual  fame  to  have  one  of  his  famfly 
a  saint — to  say  notliing  of  the  lands  of 
minors,  which  might  fall  to  bis  fanning. 
But,  bi-fore  going  to  Marpurg,  where 
slio  is  to  bo  fully  completed  a  saint, 
Lewis  is  buried  from  Bamberg  cathe- 
dral. The  skeptics  and  the  bigots  gos- 
sip aliout  her ;  but  she  bows  in  abject 
grief. 

"  TIiou  ha^t  him.   Lord.  Thoa  hast  hSm : 
Do  wiih  ua  what  Thou  wilt !    If  at  thepriee 
Of  this  one  «iUv  hair,  in  fpito  of  Thee, 
I  eoull  reclotlie  ihc«e  wan  bt>nes  with  hia 

manhood. 
And  clasp  to  my  ehnuk  bear:  my  hero's 

?cl:— 
I  w-iulJnot  g'.voi::'* 

The  h'lsband  i<  A^ii.  an  I  the  chil- 
urta  muft  n^w  ls>  rvnous:*!.  The  wife 
hss  yielded  to  iho  t^rnb^o  I^c^Irof  si^r- 
htltioa  and  to  iho  rr.:5r>vk-;::  »clf-jacnft*e 
i.f  an^blo  hiz.'".,  &r.I  :1?  =::;2;#rmiist 
p'>?a  f'.'il?w.  \VI:h  :,*JLr!;.  sad  sharp 
ftnir^Ies,  c::i  vr.'.ycr^  izl  shiivxtag 
d :  utti.  tho  -. :  ::■. ;  r  ilao  *:i'xi» : 

"  A"  •sr.-r'.iir  c ■•-v*  jL^i *^iCi  "viock «oee  1 

I  -  :-•■  ::  cr-v:  >:::  i:-.x»    tTi  tx^  SMrr«^ 

A«  if  — -iT  »-crs  is".-ci'<c  *    \-At  if  'vaumw 
Mt  jci i*  ii :.-  i»:«.»f  svpi^     v  *  .«ry 
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Ob  to  bn  cleAT,  dpuft  fllrxi^r  nfitl  bnt  Him! 
IjO,  here  I  atrip  me  ^~-^    -  ^         >  •  ^    - 

Ifi^fld  and  baref^^N  .o 

IbUovr 
Uj  naked  Lord/' 

Eliz&bcth  retires  io  a  mi^prnbtc  lioreL 
which  is  TTsited  br  h<*r  oki  friend.  Count 
Walter  t  who,  meetio^ConmilvdetKiaiiGes 
him,  with  manlj  indignation* 

••  C.  WaL  Go  to-^'go  to,    I  hare  waieh«d 

yon  and  yonr  crew,  how  ^a  preach  ap  «e)3iii 
HnbitioR  for  divnne  ahantT,  aad  eaj]  prurieat 
loiielnii;^  eeloalial  l^nre,  wbila  yuu  biiutpheme 
thhi  Tcry  marriage  Ironi  who«e  mjvttfdeB  von 
borrow filli  jonr  eant,  Thedav  will  entne  wlteu 
e^'tt^  hasD^ad  and  fafliQtr  will  hunt  yaa  dowa 
like  Te-saln ;  and  may  1 1  i  ire  id  »h  it  l" 

The  stem  monk  i^  stung  with  rago ; 
but,  bent  upon  lib  great  purpose  of 
making  A  sain tt  will  not  toueli  the  count, 
unless  he  shkys  him  in  bi^  lifi^'i 'purpose, 
and  will  then  fdl  him  as  God's  foe« 
Elizabeth 'ii  fnthtt  In  rain  seiiils  to  re- 
ciftllhcr,  and  ioiplor^s*  by  his  gray  hairs, 
her  n?turn.  She  will  win  the  quires  of 
he&YCQ  in  love  and  honor  blin^  Thia 
wife  and  mother,  and  now  the  daughter, 
suhrtiil,  arid  the  traced j  of  making  a 
woman  a  lif^mi^h  siutit  hurrie.^^  through 
horror :^,  to  the  end.  Course  women  live 
with  her,  to  destroy  the  lumry  of  sleep, 
find  «coarge  her,  and  tormo'nt  her,  m 
order,  prulmbly,  that,  having  tasted  holi 
opon  earth,  she  may  be  admitted,  with- 
wit  purgut'iry,  to  hearen. 

Elizabeth  dies,  and  Conrad,  in  long 
harau^es  to  (he  people ^  H^lh  the  story 
of  her  hearenly  and  putiejit  life.  His 
work  i.'*  done.  The  wife,  moLber,  and 
daughter  is,  at  last.  Diva  Elizabeth  ; 

"  And  I  hnye  trained  one  j^nint  before  I  (Ilu  r 
Yet  now  *ti»  done,  ii't  wcU  done?     On.  my 

lifii 
li  Iriinnpfa  j  bot  what  oeho  in  my  heart  T 
Alas !  the  inner  'roioe  ti  tad  and  dttIL 
Ev«ju  «i  the  erown  and  iheet  or  viotory. 
Oh  I  I  hfid  bagj^  thia  parpcne  to  my  heJiit, 
Caat  by  fur  it  aJt  rnlh,  all  pride,  all  scruplcf  j 
Tot  nuw  its  face,  that  teemoi]  ai  pure  a* 

orytleU 
Mbowa  a«=«yyf  ibol,  and  vtaiucd  with  tear* 

andicoref 
We  maliQ,  and  moil,  like  ehildren  in  Iheir 

gardeat, 
And  apail,  with  dabbled  Landi,  oar  flowen 

I*  the  planlJDg, 
And  yet  a  aauU  »  mad«l    Alatp  thuie  ehil- 

dre»! 
Wan  tisf  renft  jj^ntlcT  wftv  T  I  know  not  any ; 
I  phifknl  the  ^y  moth  from  thfj  apidcr'e 

web , 
What  if  mj  htily  band  have  imk^ed  Ha 

reaibetnf 
Sure,  tr  Ihe  wholo  bt  fOOd,  e«cb  aeTeral 


tToite  ta  one  fair  itatare^ 
Itf 


WboHj 


Hav  r<rr  it!  pdftl*  hlati  ^uti 
Am  la  maa's  taheraaele,  vile  d 


veneaa  g»ui, 

elemeahi 


The  whole  u  good  i  aooUier  taint  iu  hetTen  i 
Anuthcr   briUe    within   the    Britle^rxxim'e 

arm*; 
And  ihe  will  pray  for  me  I— And  yet  what 

m«ller  f 
Better  tlint  I,  thi4  P^^  ainral  unit. 
Fill  I  Hiitbtiiij^^  cruihed  mlo  the  neibor  pit, 
t  f  my  dead  c^rpie  may  bridgo  Ibe  pub  to 

H  eleven, 
Ai^d  daian  itself  to  aave  the  ioote  cf  oIlMxih 
A  noble  ruin  ^  vet  ^mvJl  comTott  ill  it; 
In  it,  or  in  au^ut  ebe — '" 

Conrad,  in  tlio  moment  of  viotoiy, 
shocked  at  its  cost,  feeb  a  fearful  revu!* 
Bion  of  tb^  heart,  and  the  darkest  doubts 
of  *'  onr  mighty  mother.  Holy  Church," 
and  a  secret  conviction  nnd  joy  that  hij 
own  end  approach es.  He.  rides  forth, 
and  eaoounteri  a  multitude,  among 
whom  is  a  |»^etitlemftn,  whose  wif^j  baa 
been  burned,  in  order  to  extend  tfae 
area  of  Q^mrad's  cburch-  He,  with  th« 
mob,  surrotind  the  priest,  and  with  hw 
dtrath  th^  dratna  ends. 

**  The  Saint*s  Traj^iedy^*  is  a  poem  of 
very  great  power  and  si|^ificanoe.  lU 
ptanA  theme,  the  conflict  of  a  Ime 
ntunan  heart  br^t^een  its  God- implanted 
affections  and  its  confused  and  sophist!- 
CJited  sense  of  religious  duty,  is  one  of 
th#  Eaddcst  and  moet  frequent  fpoota^ 
clea  of  history;  and  its  grand  mi>ral 
chines  like  the  iun,  that  such  an  effort 
is,  when  honestly  practiced,  the  most 
tragical  mistake,  and  when  dishonestly 
or  selfishly  urged,  the  basest  of  ciimec; 
and  that,  therefore,  any  institution  whidi 
organizes  that  effort  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  Christianitr*  ia  thoroughly  ig- 
norant of  the  subnme  significance  of 
Christianity,  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
ofttr  and  on  earth  peace^  good  will  to 
men ;  and,  as  a  permanent  and  perni- 
cious blaspbe'my,  should  be  destroyed 
at  all  faaznrtls. 

The  delineation  of  Elizabeth*a  strag- 
gle is  so  delicate  that^  in  the  loidst  of 
9ie  grcfi^s^st  spiritual  error,  she  never, 
for  a  moment,  loses  our  sympathy  and 
compassion.  For  it  ij4  not  the  yielding 
of  a  weak  mind  to  superstition*  but  the 
loyalty  of  a  great  soul,  an  imperial  but 
mistaken  aenso  of  duty,  ^eeijig  blindly 
and  vaguely,  and  resolved  to  o*>ey  con- 
science to  the  end.  Conrad  himsi^lf  is 
an  infleiible  man  of  spiritual  sophisti- 
cation. He  h  not  a  bad  mnrt.  but  al- 
most worse-^one  of  the  medimvii!  pro- 
ducts, not  Vft  entirely  extinct,  an  igno- 
rant iron-willfld  l*i^ot*  who  ^t^rrm  tb* 
devil  with  the  words  of  God,     Hi*  rep- 
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resents  the  spirit  which  gave  tho  Ro- 
mish church  the  mastery  of  the  world 
ill  a  time  of  political  eoufusion  and  reli- 
gious darkness,  and  which  will  always 
give  the  principles  of  that  church  the 
power  in  any  barbarous  or  half-civil- 
ized state  of  society.  Wo  do  not  recall 
so  remarkable  a  picture  of  this  subver- 
sion of  the  loveliest  and  holiest  human 
instincts,  to  tho  most  groveling  selfish- 
ness, solemnly  masking  as  religious  hu- 
mility and  self-renunciation,  as  in  the  re- 
lation of  Conrad  to  Elizabeth ;  and  tho 
whole  drama  is  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  fatal  operation  of  such  a 
false  principle.  As  a  plea  for  religious 
liberty,  the  poem  is  most  significant; 
and,  as  in  Kjngsley's  novels,  beyond  all 
the  splendor  of  description,  vivid  char- 
acterization, and  merit  of  story,  there 
is  always  the  great  and  direct  moral  of 
human  brotherhood,  whether  the  scene 
be  laid  in  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  in  '*  Hypatia,**  or  in  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  in  '*  Amyas  Leigh," 
or  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  in  "•  Alton  Locke  ;**  so  the  "  Saint's 
Tragedy"  has  a  universal  significance, 
showing  us  that  j)rinces8es  of  Hungary, 
when  there  was  a  Hungary,  were  women 
still,  and  that  their  story  and  tragedy 
are  tlui  story  and  tragedy  of  many  a 
worn  (in  and  many  a  man  since.  i 

The  direct  moi*al  purpose  is  too  evi- 
dent throughout,  for  the  poem  to  be 
strictly  a  drama.  And  yet  every  de- 
tail of  costume  and  character  is  ngidly 
observed,  so  that  tho  picture  of  the 
time  is  perfect;  and  this  not  only  ex- 
ternally but  internally,  for  the  intellec- 
tual state  of  the  a^o  and  country  is 
{)resented  with  equal  fidelity.  Kings- 
ey  has  taken  the  lovely  legend  of  Saint 
Elizabeth  and  treated  it  not  as  a  Ro- 
mish priest  but  a  Christian  man.  He 
summons  the  world  to  see  that,  while 
Elizabeth  was  a  noble  woman,  she  was 
tho  dupe  of  a  dreadful  spiritual  deceit, 
and  that  her  loveliness  was  in  tho  natu- 
ral womanliness  with  which  she  endured 
her  martyrdom,  and  not  in  the  mistaken 
faith  which  imposed  it.  It  is  an  im- 
provement of  the  church  tradition  which 
the  holy  Romish  See  would  hardly  ap- 
prove, but  which  every  noble  and 
thoughtful  man,  who  loves  God  and  his 
fellow-men  must  heartily  hail. 

If  we  turn  to  tho  remaining  poems  in 
the  volume,  wo  find  that  they  have, 
through  all  their  lyrioal  melody  and 


songful  beauty,  tho  same  significance 
as  the  drama.  There  are  several  pore 
songs  among  them,  like  the  following, 
which  all  our  readers  have  probably 
read  many  times,  and  which  they  wui 
be  glad  to  read  again : 


<'  <  O  Mary,  go  and  call  tho  cattle  home, 
Ana  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee ;' 
Tho  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  wi' 
foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

II. 

*'  The  wostom  tide  crept  np  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  tho  sand. 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  for  as  oyo  could  see. 
The  rolling  mist  come  down  and  hid  tha 
land — 
And  novor  home  came  she. 


** '  Oh !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair — 
A  tress  o'  eolden  hair, 
A  drowned  maiden's  hair 
Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  nover  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee.' 


*'  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foim, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel  hun^y  foam 
To  hor  gravo  besiae  the  sea : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle 
home 
Across  the  sands  of  Doe  !*' 

Here  is  the  song  of  hearts  that  be- 
lieve in  the  loveliness  and  devotion  of 
Elizabeth,  and  not  in  the  impious  big- 
otry of  Conrad : 

A  MYTH. 

I. 
"  A  floating,  a  floating 
Across  the  sleeping  sea, 
All  night  I  heard  a  singing  bird 
Upon  the  topmost  tree. 


**  *  Oh  come  you  from  the  isles  of  Gkeaoe, 
Or  from  tho  banks  of  Seine ; 
Or  off  some  tree  in  forests  free, 
Which  fringe  the  western  main  f ' 

III. 

"  *  I  came  not  off  the  Old  World 
Nor  yet  from  off  the  Now — 
But  I  am  one  of  the  birds  of  God 
Which  sing  tho  whole  night  throagh.' 


*  *  Oh  sing  and  wake  the  dawnmg— 
Oh  whistle  for  the  wind ; 
The  night  is  long,  the  current  strong, 
My  boat  U  lags  behind:' 
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" '  The  current  sweeps  the  Old  World, 
The  current  Rweeps  the  New; 
The  wind  will  blow,  the  dawn  will  plow, 
Ere  thou  but  sailed  them  throu^^b.' " 

Hero  is  the  son^  of  the  poet,  who  is 
also  Q  faithful  Christian  minister. 

THE  DEAD  CUURCII. 
I. 
**  Wild,  wild  wind,  wilt  thou  never  cease  thy 
sigbinji:  7 
Dark,  dark  night,  wilt   thon    never  wear 

away? 
Cold,  cold  church,  in  thy  death-sleep  lymg, 
Thy  Lent  i«  post,  thy  Passion  here,  but  not 
thine  Easter-day. 

II. 
"  Peace,  faint  heart,  though  the  night  be  dark 
and  sighing ; 
Best,  fair  corpse,  where  thy  Lord  himself 

hath  lain. 
Weep,  dear  Lord,  where  thy  bride  is  lying; 
Thy  tears  shall  wake  her  frozen  limbs  to  fife 
and  health  again." 

And  here  the  anti-strophe : 

A  PARABLE  PROM  LIEBIG. 
I. 
"  The  church  bells  were  ringing,  the  devil  sat 
singing 
On  the  stump  of  a  rotting  old  tree ; 
*  Oh  faith,  it  ctows  cold,  and  the  creeds  they 

grow  old. 
And  the  world  is  nigh  ready  for  me.' 
II. 
"  The  bells  went  on  ringing,  a  spirit  came  sing- 

And  smiled  as  he  crumbled  the  tree ; 


'  Yon  wood  doe6  but  polish  new  ecodliugs  to 

cherish. 
And  the  world  is  to  live  yet  for  tliec.' " 


Tho  ballads  are  a  series  of  half-dra- 
matio  lyrics,  seven  in  number,  havinfi; 
no  titles  but  tho  date  of  the  time  of 
which  they  are  illustrative.  Tho  first 
is  a  Saga  of  the  Longbeards,  '» A.  D, 
4L5,"  and  the  last  is  ;*  A.  I).  1848,**  tho 
ballad  which  was  printed  in  **  Yeast," 
and  called  **A  Hough  Rhyme  on  a 
Rough  Matter,"  and  which  has  no  supe- 
rior, in  its  way,  anywhere.  We  like 
especiidly,  also,  "A.  D.  1740,"  which 
is  the  ballad  of  an  old  mariner,  who  had 
been  a  buccaneer  upon  the  Spanish 
mtun,  and  has  now  got  back  to  starve 
in  England.  It  is  a  very  perfect  bal- 
lad. The  design  of  this  neries  is  admi- 
rable. They  are  social  glimpses  of  the 
different  epochs,  and  are  profoundly 
suggestive. 

'fhe  uneasy  reader,  who  fears,  in 
every  new  poet,  an  Alexander  Smith, 
and  in  each  new  volume  only  more  spas- 
modic obscurity,  may  take  heart  over 
this  book.  Every  poem  in  it  has  the 
cleai*ne6s  of  ripened  thought,  and  the 
precision  of  thoughtful  art.  It  is  a  book 
lull  of  marrow,  and  will  be  sure,  not 
only  to  win  the  admiration,  but  the 
hearty  sympathy,  of  every  intrepid  in- 
tellect and  loying  heart. 


THE  DEMON   OF  MUSIC. 

THERE'S  a  demon  in  music, 
Whatever  its  tone ; 
He  dwells  in  the  crowd 
Of  its  voices  alone : 
He  moans  when  they  laugh. 
He  laughs  when  they  moan. 

This  demon  of  music 

Hath  some  way  been  crossed : 
He  longs  for  what  is  not. 

Or  was,  and  is  lost : 
That  life  is  a  torture 

He  knows,  to  his  cost 


0,  demon  of  music! 

I  pity  your  pain  ; 
I  have  felt  it  myself 

And  shall  feel  it  affain : 
Tis  the  riddle  of  liymg 

This  liying  in  yain. 
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OUR    RELATIONS    WITH    ENGLAND. 


RUMORS  of  war  with  Eiigknd  befall 
'  tho  frood  people  of  tlie  United 
States  with  about  as  much  ro^larity 
as  our  h»anicd  friend,  ^Fr.  Meriam, 
brings  on  his  **lieated  terms**  in  sum- 
nitr»  and  his  "cold  terms"  in  winter. 
Thoy  arv.  periodical,  and  yet  not  of 
Kystematic  periodicity ;  they  como  and 
go,  hke  comets,  whose  orbits  have  not 
been  precisely  asc<*rtained,  rather  than 
like  planets,  whoso  habitats,  at  all  sea- 
sons, are  well  kn(>wn.  On  this  account, 
they  always  take  us  with  somewhat  of 
8mi>riso.  Wo  aro  aware  that  once,  at 
least,  during  every  five  years,  or  say 
during  each  new  administration  for  pn»- 
cision's  sake,  everybody  will  bo  called 
upon  to  draw  his  sheathed  sword,  and 
furbi.«h  his  rusty  musket,  preparatory 
to  a  dcft-nso  of  tho  land  against  a  de- 
scent of  tho  bl<H>d-thirsty  Briton ;  but 
at  what  particular  day  or  hour  that  duty 
is  to  be  encoinitered,  we  aro  not  aware, 
and  so  whenever  tho  trumpets  of  alarm 
aro  blown,  they  are  sure  to  tind  us  quite 
unprepared.  *Wo  are  all  pursuing  our 
usual  peaceful  way,  eating  and  drinking, 
and  marrying  and  giving  in  nmrriage, 
when  suddenly  thero  is  a  grand  flounsh 
of  drums,  and  a  startling'  cry  that  tho 
foe  is  coming ! 

It  happened  thus  only  a  few  months 
since,  when,  in  the  midst  of  our  sweet 
dreams  of  increasing  trade  and  cent, 
per  (?ent.,  the  London  Times  di-opped  a 
b»Dmb-slu'll  on  our  slumbers.  All  the 
world  had  gone  quietly  to  .shicp  over 
night,  not  u  man  among  them  supposing 
but  that  he  would  wake  in  the  moniing 
to  pleasant  sunshine  and  an  easv  break- 
fast; but  ^7hat  was  our  astonishment, 
on  taking  up  the  early  paper,  to  find 
that  we  v/ero  on  tho  verge  of  a  savago 
and  sanguinary  war  with  England.  In 
vain  we  ran  about  and  asked  each  other 
what  it  Ci>uld  mean ;  what  had  England 
done,  or  what  had  tho  United  States 
done,  tliat  could  not  bo  reconeiU'd.  until 
they  had  taken  each  other  by  the  throat, 
and  strangled  tho  life  out  of  ono  or  the 
other — never  a  man  could  tell :  and  yet 
tliere  stood  tho  fact,  in  the  fair  round 
type  of  the  Ti/nc^,  and  who  dared  dis- 
pute such  an  authority  ?  An  immediate 
war  was  impending — a  war,  too,  pro- 
voked by  the  insolent  audacity  of  the 
Ymikces— and  which  tho  adroitness  of 
diplomacy,  usually  so  offcctivo  in  stav- 


ing off  disagreeable  results,  was  not 
likely  to  avert.  Straightway,  all  the 
vehicles  of  opinion  in  both  countries 
were  set  in  motion ;  the  journals  of  the 
metropolis  groaned  and  hissed  with  ter- 
rible spite  against  tho  marauding  re- 
public, which  knew  no  law  and  no 
shame;  and  tho  orators  of  Congress 
repelled  tho  assault  w^ith  all  the  bla- 
tant and  fiery  commonplaces  for  which 
congressional  orators  are  famous,  and 
which  are  so  pt^tcnt  on  such  occasions. 

War,  however,  did  not  come,  and  tho 
Times  wa.s  heartily  laughed  at ;  but  it 
was  laughed  at  rather  prematurely :  for, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months, 
after  everything  had  settled  down  again 
into  the  humdrum  status  ante  helium,  it 
appeared  that  thero  had  been  consider- 
able excitement  in  tho  foreign  bureaux  ; 
that  Air.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Cramnton  had 
been  busy  writing  to  each  otner  with 
ominous  diligence,  and  that  the  English 
ambassador  was  about  to  be  sent  home, 
and  our  ambasi^ador  had  asked  his  pa- 
pers, while  a  formidable  fleet  was  going 
to  sail  towards — the  West  Indies. 

Tho  publication  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  has  put  us  in  possession 
of  tho  whole  secret  of  these  threatened 
hostilities.  It  seems  that  tho  goyeni- 
ments  disagree  upcm  two  simple  points : 
first,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty,  which  relates 
to  certain  parts  of  Central  America; 
and,  second,  as  to  tho  kind  and  amount 
of  reparation  that  Groat  Britain  ought  to 
offer  for  an  attempt  to  infringe  our  muni- 
cipal laws  and  sovereignty.  No  para- 
mount interests  are  involved  in  cither 
question :  no  strong  popular  feelings 
are  h'kely  to  be  aroused  by  eithe|[ ;  and 
Ix^th  arc  matters  for  diphunatic  adjust- 
ment rather  than  national  fisticuffs.  We 
shall  not  discuss  them,  therefore,  but 
leave  them  to  the  settlement  of  the  offi- 
cials who  are  appointed  to  tliat  task. 
In  themselves,  they  contain  no  war ;  and 
nothing  but  tlio  most  stupid  bungling, 
on  the  part  of  the  negotiators,  or  tlio 
most  determined  and  malicious  desiro 
to  go  to  war,  on  one  side  or  tlie  other, 
coiud  extract  a  war  out  of  such  ele- 
ments. 

We  have  said  that  It  was  not  our 
purpose  to  discuss  these  questions,  and 
we  shall  not ;  but  wo  cannot  forbciu:  ono 
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or  tw«  pai»sing  rcmaikw*  With  r*^flpt.*et 
to  both  of  tlienif  it  seema  to  n^^  that  the 
United  States  is  clearly  in  the  right,  or, 
at  least,  tlmt,  astht^  BTgomcntuow  stands 
in  the  corrt^^pimd*!nccN  tlie  forco  of  fact 
and  logic  is  on  our  ^idi?.  It  wu^  cer- 
t4nijly  the  difitinct  and  universal  luidcr- 
i^tniiding-,  ill  this  cotmtrj,  when  the 
treaty  of  1850  was  i«Huedi  tlwt  hotli 
imttons  had  stipulated  in  rcUMqiiiah  for- 
ever tlie  eierci^jo  of  aay  right  of  domin- 
ion over  the  design  ate  d  parts  of  Ct^ntral 
Anierica.  The  oue  thing  in  the  treaty 
which  commended  it  to  the  warm  ap* 
pmvai  of  all  humane  and  peace-loving 
in  fell  WAK,  this  supposed  removal  ot 
every  cans©  of  difference  between  two 
gretit  civilized  nation s,  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  most  important  high  way  a  on  tho 
globe.  Greater  than  any  conquest,  they 
said  to  eaeh  other,  greater  than  any 
siege  or  battle,  any  Btiona  Vi.stii,  Wiiter- 
leo,  or  fitorming  of  Seba^topol,  m  thi^ 
voluntary  and  honorable  agreement  of 
two  powerful  govemments  to  Burrender 
aiicient  topics  of  dispute,  and  to  imito  in 
ATtist  and  reciprocally  beoeflcial  icheme 
of  commercial  progr^ijs*  Here  are  the 
werdfl  of  tiie  treaty  ; 

*'  Art*  L  Nelthm'  party  will  erer  obtAin  or 
[imiutidia  for  iLsotf  any  excluiivo  c<ou£rol  qy^ 
lliG  contempltitGrd  imxiaL 

**  Ndlher  will  ever  t^rect  or  mtilatata  ajiy 
Turtifl (nation  opmm&udmg  tho  801110^  or  tbe  T^ch 
uity  thereof. 

'*K^iih<3r  will  occupy,  or  forlify^orcplonijsoj 
or  UBUme,  or  ej^erch-^t:  aij^  d^tminlon  ovor  Nica- 
ngn^  Cost  a  Itica,  the  laosqitUit  coast  ^  or  (vaj 
part  of  Central  Amtirica, 

**  Neither  will  use  nay  proteciloa  whieh 
(Mlh^r  affords  or  may  aflpra,  or  aay  aliiacwe 
which  either  haa  or  TiEiay  Ubvc,  to  or  witJ|  any 
fttote  or  people,  for  th(^  purpoto  of  ereetin^  or 
iiiaiutftinija^  any  sach  foi  tifictttlone,  or  of  occu- 
|iyjii^'  or  colonizing  Nicarn^D^  Co^ta  KIca. 
tlio  Mogqulto  Coast,  or  luiy  port  of  ConLrid 
AmoricSf  er  of  unumittg  or  exefcisfiug  any 
ddftnirti&n  over  the  tam*, 

*''  Neither^irili  take  advantage  of  any  inti- 
mai^)^  or  qee  any  Blllaaeat  <soiiueatlon,  or  iafiu- 
etu-i^t  ihAi  mihiN  may  p^weesft  with  utiy  state 
0r  people  through  whose  territory  the  Canal 
may  p^es^  for  tho  purpose  of  acquiring  or  hold- 
ing, directly  or  indirocilv^  for  it£  cwd  cUiaetiB 
or  euhject*,  any  uuc^ufLf  righta  or  advanla^ct 
ut'  cotntnerct}  or  uavigtitioD." 

All  this  19  frankf  open,  fair,  and  mu- 
tuoUy  honorable*  The  immediate  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  language  iJt 
that  neither  party  wDL  obtain  or  u&ft, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  right  of  occu- 
pallon  or  domain  over  t!ie  Mosquito 
coas^  But  do  such  expressioxi^  cover 
the  pecnliar  ktod  of  influence  exercised 
by  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  a 
**  Protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  King- 


dom T'  Great  Britain  naya  timt  thej 
do  not,  and  tho  United  St'ites  cluiraB 
that  they  dfj.  What,  then,  in  a  protector- 
att*  1  Does*  it  involve  the  pou^esFion 
lif  any  rt'al,  Knbsttmtlal,  imp<.atttnt  poli- 
tical power — ^any  right  of  jtulitical  con- 
tml  or  tiitiuence,  wliich  it  would  be 
ttdvantageou:j  for  ono  nation  to  posses**  im 
agiiin;*t  otherji  ?  Or  in  it  &  t*iui]jk  furmid 
alliance,  in  which  a  *>Lrung  power  guaran- 
tees to  a  weaker  ono  its  aid  and  pro- 
tection against  certain  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies?  If  th^  furmi?f,  then 
tho  exercise  of  such  a  protfjotorato  u 
maoifestly  ojiposed  to  both  the  lauguag« 
and  spirit  of  the  treaty;  if  the  latter, 
we  do  not  see  why  Great  Brit  id  u  fihould 
be  eo  tenucioug  of  a  point  which  m  iii 
itself,  a3  Lord  John  Kuiasell  said  in 
185?],  of  no  moment ;  for  tlie  Spanish 
control  of  Central  Amcrtea,  against 
which  this  alleged  protectorato  waa 
assumed,  no  longer  existsi.  In  either 
meaning,  however,  it  is  Ktrango  that  no 
reservation  of  thia  pretended  right  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Eugland 
was  car^ftd,  in  the  addenda  tci  it,  pre- 
Bented  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  to  except  Hritieh 
Honduras  from  tlje  operation  of  its 
clauses ;  but  not  a  word  wasj  uttered  as 
to  the  protectorate,  or,  as  Lord  Claren- 
don de:M>ribcs  it,  ^'  her  great  aud  ex  ten - 
fiivo  influence  with  tlie  Mosquito  Km^/' 
Mr,  Bulwer  must  have  been  unui^uiul/ 
forgetful  of  the  interests  of  hi^  cotm- 
try,  in  omittmg  every  allusion  to  go 
**  great  and  extensive"  a  possession^ 
Or,  what  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
case,  did  not  Hr.  Bulvret  know  that  this 
entire  theory  of  n  Mosquito  king  and  a 
Mosquito  kingdom  was  a  sham,  having 
no  fouadatlon  in  fact,  unsuti  tain  able  by 
any  law,  and,  therefore^  beat  kept  out  of 
Uie  controversy  1 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  net  n 
shadow  of  doubt  that  in  tho  enJistment 
controversy,  from  beginning  lo  end. 
Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
Against  her  own  voluntary  reminder, 
that  oar  position  in  respect  to  the  AJlies 
and  Eu^sia  was  one  of  the  strictest 
neutrality,  elie  hast  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, countenanced  the  efforts  of  her 
offieials — tliose  residing  in  this  country, 
and  accredited  to  this  government,  as 
well  aa  her  colonial  agents — ^In  raising 
troops  for  service  agninst  a  friendly 
power ;  her  enemy.  In  d<"Iiig  this  she 
has  infringed  our  municiptd  bw^,  inva* 
ded  our  nationrd  sovereig)st3\  aud  con- 
travened the  policy  which,  for  tho  wisest 
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reasons,  we  hud  (l(.'tcrmined  to  pursue. 
Yet,  wlien  the  ofteiii'e  was  brought  to 
her  attention,  and  brought,  w«  are 
happy  to  say,*  in  a  numner  alike  for- 
bearing and  respectful,  it  was  not  mot, 
as  Huch  an  offense  should  be,  by  a 
prompt  and  indignant  denial,  nor  by  a 
sincere  apology  (which  would  have 
been  abundantly  satisfactory  to  our  go- 
vernment and  people);  but  it  was  dii>lo- 
matically  shuffled  away,  half  disclaimed 
and  half  extenuated ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  our  asking  redress  for  violated  laws, 
was  made  tlie  ground  of  our  own  ar- 
raignment on  the  score  of  laxity  of 
principle.  Lord  Clarendon's  replies 
were  ncitlurr  statesmanlike,  manly,  nor 
honest.  A  manifest  wrong  was  laid 
before  him — a  wrong,  about  the  nature 
of  whirli,  or  the  connnission  of  which, 
there  couM  not  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances, two  opinions — but,  instead  of 
frankly  ennfessing  it,  and  tendering  the 
cust<»nuu'y  satisfaction,  he  went  on  re- 
fiui]ig,  and  accusing,  and  postponing, 
until  there  was  no  recourse  for  our  go- 
vernment but  the  peremptory  dismissal 
of  the  Englisli  representatives  who  had 
offendi-d.  All  the  while  the  British 
press  was  allowed  to  ring  the  changes 
of  abuse  on  Brother  Jonathan  for  liis 
unconscionable  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
be  satisfied.  **  Between  gentlemen," 
exclaim(?d  Lord  Pahnerston,  "when  a 
real  or  fancied  wrong  is  hands<>mely 
acknowledged  or  explained,  there  is  an 
end'* — h'avin^  it  to  be  inferred  that  Jon- 
athan was  no  gentleman.  But  he  con- 
cealed the  importiuit  incident,  that  tlo 
apology  had  ever  been  offered  to  this 
government.  Up  to  this  time,  as  far 
as  the  eorrospondence  has  appeared, 
no  such  apology  has  been  rendered. 
A  go«)(l  deal  of  the  sinuosity  of  the 
British  cause  is  to  be  excused  on  the 
ground  (»f  the  traditional  indirection  of 
diph)ma('y,  which  allows  it  to  pay  no- 
thing plainly,  that  by  any  possibility 
can  bo  disguised  or  twisted ;  but  the 
world  should  understand,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  has  been  nothing  un- 
reasonable, nor  an'ogant,  nor  head- 
stntiig,  in  the  demands  of  the  American 
government. 

I.iaving  the  details  of  these  contro- 
versies, however,  to  the  politicians,  let 


us  proceed  to  remark  upon  one  or  two 
incidental  matters  connected  with  the 
main  dispute.  It  is  a  favorite  practice 
of  the  British  wi-iters,  whenever  one  of 
these  chronic  disagreements  occurs,  to 
charge  the  American  people  with  cher- 
ishing a  rooted  antipathy  to  England. 
Now,  we  emphatically  repel  the  charge. 
We  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
people  entertain  the  most  friendly  dis- 
positions towards  her.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Irish  citizens 
among  us,  who  conceive  that  they  have 
no  love  to  lose  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  who,  being  voters,  influence 
a  certain  class  of  political  men  to  the 
same  way  of  thinking ;  but  the  mojority 
of  us  do  not  share  their  prejudices, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded.  Wo  esti- 
mate the  character  of  the  English  na- 
tion from  a  stand-point  of  our  own. 
Its  robust  and  sterhng  virtues  we  sin- 
cerely admire — its  glorious  literature 
has  fed  our  hearts  and  minds  with 
their  best  impulses  and  their  best 
thoughts — and  its  grand  example  of 
political  freedom,  when  compared  with 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
causes  us  to  thank  God  that  tliero  is  yet 
one  mighty  bulwark  of  constitutional 
government  opposed  to  the  encroaching 
despotisms  of  the  Continent.  Our  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations,  too,  have 
knit  iimumerable  lesser  ties  of  friend- 
ship, which  it  would  bo  hard  to  sever. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
defects  and  weaknesses  of  our  ancestral 
relatives.  We  perceive  in  them  certain 
peculiarities  of  temperament,  which  it 
wouW  not  be  wise  to  ignore.  The 
same  persontd  and  national  traits  which 
have  Hindered  them  almost  universaUy 
unpopular  among  Fnmch  and  Germans, 
are  noted  in  this  country.  What  those 
characteristics  are,  it  were  needless  to 
specify;  but  we  may  hint,  that  tlie  de- 
scription given  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  letters  on  the  **  Study  of  His- 
tory,*' of  the  Romans  in  the  days  of 
Begulus,  viz.,  that  they  were  impelled 
by  "an  insatiable  thirst  of  nulitary 
fame,  an  unconfined  ambition  of  ex- 
tending their  empire,  an  extravagant 
confidence  in  their  own  courage  and 
force,  an  insolent  contempt  of  their 
enemies,  and  an  impetuous,  ovcrbear- 


*  Lc't  urt  liure  echo  tho  Bciiliment  of  the  whole  natioD,  in  commondiDG^  Iho  Ability,  firmneas, 
ili;:iiiiy,  niid  mixlcration.  with  which  Hr.  Murcy  has  conducted  this  coutruvorsy.  At  a  time 
wh«rii  \\\v  hcavcnH  have  nccincd  to  rain  tlio  einollcst  order  of  officiala  upon  ufl,  it  in  eomo  conaola* 
tion  thut  there  is  ouo  man,  at  leant,  in  the  government  who  ia  truly  a  atatesman. 
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ing  i^piriti  u'iiU  Hljiab  iIk^v  [jtir^jitie  nil 
tlieir  eutfTpriscs,** — ivtmld  be  regarded 
hy  itii&ny  as  not  tmtru*)  if  applied  to  bia 
o^irn  (xjuiitrvmcn,  Tbe  eoerg^y  wbich 
has  i>iiatklot)  the  tubotiltanU  of  un  inaig- 
oifcaut  i?ibnd  to  extend  their  dominion 
to  overy  paxt  of  the  ^lobe,  nntil  tb^rB 
m  bnrdly  u  creek  unploughfKl  by  tbcir 
fttiip*;,  or  a  land  unspotted  by  tbntr  twlo- 
tii(i«,  must  ever  bo  a  theuie  of  wtnider 
nud  liduiLratiou  to  mankind  \  but  it  uiui^t 
v^m  be  a  cause  of  uiaceftsiog  solieitudo 
and  watch  fulness. 

In  tbe  genuine  triuaiphs  of  Dtithh 
civilkation,  every  Auieriean  of  advoueed 
opimoriJi  takes  an  interest  \  but  he 
does  not  fei^l  called  upon,  on  tbat  ac- 
count,  to  waste  his  friendly  ^ympatbiea 
on  scbenies  of  Briti*b  aggrandizement, 
or  upvm  Britifak  poHtiral  alUancesi  wbicti 
rcfli  i^t  no  bouor.  Vfh*^tx  Engloiult  for 
example,  juius  band.^  vtith  tbe  most  un- 
prinetpkd  despot  and  usurper  of  modem 
time  a  ^  when  she  compels  that  fair  and 
lm«tn>U3  queen  to  buckle  od  the  garter 
of  a  foul  upatart,  who^e  batid^  rt^ek 
with  tlie  blfiod  of  bis  country iiieu»  and 
whcise  lips  are  hoi  wkli  perjuru*ii — and 
ftU  for  no  great  or  bumaujtEtry  purptisc, 
as  we  can  Bee*  but  with  a  pmbleimitic 
design  f>f  checking  a  power  f|ujte  uii 
good  iti  either  of  h^r  jdliij^*— this  re* 
pnbUe  must  stand  aloof.  When  that 
^ftUianae  Is  further  ht? raided  by  otoiuoua 
;ivingii  of  a  genera!  purpose  to  un- 
ite iht*  polieo  of  the  world,  strong 
the  ties  of  c<.un*angu bitty  may  be 
with  us,  uunierouM  arul  vital  as  are  tbe 
bonds  of  iutere^t  and  intercouri©  which 
influenc;e  %u^  wo  must  beg  to  be  eicused 
from  any  active  partieipation  in  the 
tmion.  At  letwt,  we  shall  desire  tirait  a 
couu  '  '  rsttiiiding  of  the  objects 

it  i  ^  i  s  with  au  ai*igu ranee  that 

the  t  M  ( m  1  u  J <  1 1 1  d  forces  wbieb  are  cirgan- 
izod  will  not,  soouer  or  later,  direct 
their  cuf  rgtcH  Mwai-il^  our  own  devoted 
he  ads .  Fo  r  j  t  is  fiC  ureely  possi  V4e  to  di  ^ 
gube  the  fact,  th«.t  although  the  inter- 
ests of  tlie  Britis^h  people  are  substan- 
tially the  ivame  as  the  nilere^ts  of  the 
Amenctin  people^  tin*  policy  of  their 
oli^rehy,  to  which  they  have  ofttm  ex- 
hibited such  a  servilu  devotif*u,  \^  linked 
tfi,  by  the  prejudices  and  proi^pcet!!  of 
cni^t^i  with  i\iii  policy  of  more  denpotic 
ruler*!  C(Ni»litutioniillj,  we  may  admit 
tbo  govi'Tnioint  of  EMglund  to  ho  on  tlio 
pide  i«f  friiHlijuh  anil  that  tlie  tcndencj 
of  opiriion,  among  the  middlt^  nod  labor- 
ing t  IiLHiies,  u  favorfibte  to  democratic 


rather  than  absolute  institutions;  but 
tlie  actual  control  uf  aflfairs  *«%  in  the 
hands  of  privik^ged  ge nth? men,  whose 
loTo  of  the  popular  cuugse  i*  not  over^ 
weening  f*r  conspicuous.  Tliey  oftso- 
ciate  with  kings  and  their  representa- 
tives ;  tbe  perpetuity  of  their  order 
depeud.'*  very  much  upon  the  Tuainte- 
uaiioe  of  the  exiiting  dtatua,  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  well  a.1  nt  bome ;  and  U  U  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  con  diets, 
which  must  iuevitnblj  aii^e,  as  the 
c^mditloii  of  society  now  i^,  between 
the  few  and  the  maoy,  tboir  sym- 
pathies will  run  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  thoj^e  of  a  largo  inojoHty  of 
our  people  must  flow.  It  is*  with  no 
unfriendly  feelii>g,  thrrofotc*  btjt  under 
a  pariuuount  ii^mxB^  of  what  h  due  to 
our  own  security,  rmd  to  that  side  of 
the  great  bumatiitary  cause  to  which 
we  are  oommitt*'d,  that  we  often  with- 
hold from  England  A  too  eager  and 
Kpontfmeoue  support. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  at  the  same  timd, 
that  if  our  feelings  towards  England 
were  even  aerinionious,  which  they  are 
not^  there  has  been  mucbt  in  the  bcibitual 
attitude  of  that  uati«>n  towards  us,  to 
awaken  ungeneroua  sentiments.  On 
two  occB>*ions»  it  has  waged  aggre»Flve 
wurs  upon  ns,  whieb  left  deep  traees  of 
those  unhappy  passions  incident  to  a 
state  of  war — deeper,  in  fact,  than  the 
enmiticis  ordinarily  aixmBod,  by  the  mere 
or  remote  encounter  of  armies ;  bt>eausr 
tJjey  were  aoeompanied  by  an  actuid 
invasion  of  our  soib  The  hatreds  en- 
gendered by  a  conflict  between  th© 
i^giilar  forces  of  two  nations,  and 
on  some  diistant  field,  perhaps,  are  not 
half  so  rancoroua  as  those  which  ara 
produced  by  a  nearer  and  more  imme- 
diato  grapple,  when  one  party  molest* 
tbe  other  in  iXa  very  boDYc,  and  estates, 
bet^ides  the  U£5.ual  animosities  of  patriot* 
ism,  tbe  keener  mabee  of  personal  re- 
B«ntmt^nt.  For  a  long  while  aflter  our 
Revolution,  ancf  for  a  short  while  after 
our  seci>nd  war,  tlio  name  of  Eiiglishmhn 
was  a  hi  suing  and  reproach  among  us, 
because  tbe  tui-f  w^ns  yet  gr^en  uikui  tbe 
graves  of  our  relatives  and  friends,  end 
the  wounds  of  the  battle  yet  unhealtMl ; 
but  these  remembrances  gr  a  dually  pass* 
i>d  a  way,  until  now  few  vesitig<?s  of  them 
remain.  Nor,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
there  have  been  a  single  ve:stJge  remain- 
ing, bad  th**  wril^r^  of  Great  Britain 
pursued  fi'i-  v  a  more  arnica  bio 

courae,  in  il  .  sjone  of  our  na- 
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tional  poculiaritios  and  manners.  But 
tboir  Fidlor;*,  Ilnlls,  Trollopcs,  and 
Dickonses,  have  delighted  in  exposing 
us  to  tlio  ridiculo  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  their  banter  has  been 
richly  dt'served — it  is  true  that  our  sen- 
sitiveness has  been  excessive  and  puerile 
— and  that  if  we  had  possessed  a  genuine 
self-res [)«>ct,  wo  should  have  despised 
all  their  ill-natured  flings,  and  been 
grateful  for  those  which  really  disclosed 
(»ur  faults.  But  our  society  was  imma- 
tun-  a!i(l  young,  am  bilious  to  stand  well 
in  the  Dp'mions  of  others,  and  conscious, 
in  ili<-  midst  of  all  its  short-comings,  uf 
some  desert — while  it  was  less  the  spe- 
cial criticism  of  such  writers,  than  the 
gi-neral  animus  in  which  that  criticism 
was  sure  to  find  an  echo,  which  dis- 
turbed our  serenity.  The  jealous  self- 
love  o(  the  popular  body  fancied  that 
it  saw  in  these  incessant  attacks  — 
often  quite  regardless  of  justice  —  a 
foretrone  determination  to  abuse.  It 
could  laugh,  ivith  the  rest  of  tlio  world, 
at  the  amusing  pictures  of  vulgarity, 
conceit,  slave-driving,  and  what  not, 
which  were  drawn  at  its  own  expense ; 
but,  as  no  largo  collection  of  men  is 
ever  wholly  abandoned  of  tho  gods  and 
graces,  it  did  hope  to  discover,  some- 
where in  tlio  representation,  some  re- 
cognition of  on  energy  which  was  fast 
redeeming  a  continent,  and  of  a  virtue 
which  upheld  a  very  grand  social  ex- 
periment. It  looked,  however,  in  vain 
lor  this  solace ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  years — since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  United  States  has  grown  more 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth  than 
any  other  nation — sinco  her  productive 
industry  has  become  immense,  her  ton- 
nage superior  to  all,  and  her  military 
pi)wer  most  formidable — that  tho  exas- 
perating tono  of  foreign  remark  has 
l>een  somewhat  modified.  Even  now, 
that  quiet  assumption  of  moral  supe- 
riority, which  accosts  every  American 
in  England,  even  in  t!io  most  refined 
and  friendly  circles — an  assumption  so 
ludicrous  that  it  ought  to  provoke  mirth 
ratlier  than  offense — is  scarcely  laid 
aside  by  men  of  intelligence  and  liber- 
ality, while  it  swells  and  bristles  in  the 
journals,  in  all  its  ongiuul  insolence. 

Another  impression,  common  in  £ug- 
Mnd,  which  we  desire  to  correct,  is  that 
which  ascribes  a  decided  warlike  ten- 
dency to  the  American  people.  If  tho 
journalists  of  London  aro  to  do  believed, 
the    inhabitants   of   tliiB    countrj   are 


mainly  intent  on  schemes  for  invndinff 
tlio  territories  of  their  neighbors,  and 
provoking  war  at  any  and  all  hazards. 
There  are  certain  effete  maxims  runnings 
through  the  speculations  of  some  of  the 
old  publicists,  as  to  tho  extreme  rest- 
lessness and  mobility  of  democratic 
society,  which  these  writers  appear  to 
have  adojited  in  full,  and  which  they 
apply  with  so  little  thought,  that  they 
seem  to  have  no  other  idea  of  a  democ- 
racy, than  of  a  hordo  of  frcebootent, 
whose  chief  occupation,  when  not  quar- 
reling among  themselves,  is  making 
forays  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  filibusterism  of  th(>  United  States, 
consequently,  which  is  a  mere  sporadic 
symptom,  confined  to'special  places  and 
men,  they  regard  as  a  constitutional  in- 
fection, under  which  tho  very  govern- 
ment takes  on  a  diseased  action.  At 
if  tho  twenty-five  millions  of  us  had 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  get  up  pleas- 
ant excursions  to  Cuba  or  tno  Sandwich 
Islands  !  As  if  tho  mad  propagandimn 
of  a  few  noisy  pro-slavery  zealots  wore 
the  accepted  gospel  of  our  faith  !  Did 
tliese  apprehensive  gentlemen  know  the 
real  nature  of  democracy — ^wero  they 
well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing 
pursuits  of  our  people,  they  would  see, 
that  of  all  tho  nations  of  tho  earth,  the 
United  States  is  that  which  least  desires 
war,  and  whose  glory  most  largely  con- 
sists in  peace. 

Nine -tenths  of  the  people  in  this 
country  are  engaged  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, either  as  planters,  farmers, 
merchants,  or  tradesmen,  whoso  entiro 
interests  arc  identified  with  tho  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  other 
Scople.  Our  professional  classes  are 
ependent  upon  these,  having  vo^ 
much  the  same  hopes  and  fears ;  while 
there  is  no  single  class,  no  body  of  men, 
in  fact — except  a  few  military  heroos, 
and  the  floatmg  militia  of  crime  and 
poverty,  who  gather  in  the  large  cities, 
and  to  whom  any  change  is  desirable-^ 
who  could  reap  any  benefit  from  a  state 
of  hostiUty.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
lower  influences  of  trade,  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar tendency  c»f  a  democratic  condition 
of  society,  to  inspire  all  its  subjects 
with  a  love  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
whereby  their  social  circumstances 
are  improved,  their  minds  enlarged, 
and  their  future  prospects  expanded. 
Where  the  means  of  nigh  social  suo- 
ccss  is  in  everybody's  reach,  and 
where  intelligence  is  almost  unironwL 
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I  tlie    pre vm ling    njofivcs    of    tlic*     tm- 
I  tion  must  be   peaceful,   and  not  war- 

^^e  think,  theT«fbT©,  that  it  h  no  ex- 
ntion  to  say*  that  \n  tliia  co  tin  try, 
with  the  larg^  mnjoritj  of  ita  people, 
th**  v<*rj  whig  per  of  war  is  niways  heard 
with  n  feeling  of  avtm  'H  and  hnrrt»r. 
TUo  E(}ttled  £<^titinii?nt  pranoiinees  tho 

[#tato  of  war  a  static  of  such  iiiiinittgiit^il 

Fj^rn*  so  franght  with  injustice,  cnjeky, 
ftnd  rapiDO,  and  ko  fruitful  t>f  iudiTiduaJ 
and  uational  distres;;:,  tlmt  no  sane  mind 
)Can  regard  it  aa  other  ihrm  ono  of  the 
greatest  human  eurj?«'s.     It  i>  felt  to  ht* 

I  II  enrse  alike  to  tiie  c<nnmercial  pros- 
perity, the  public  hanor,  the  domestic 
jieace,  and  the  moml  integrity  of  nearly 
ftll  who  ar©  engagiod  10  it ;  whilt?  it  has 
few  redeeming  inSuenees,  and  those  of 
fin  incidental  £ort^  more  apparent  among^ 
temi-barharous  nation St  m  which  war  m 
the  alteniatiTe  cpf  despotism,  than  among 
more  civilised  people.  For,  as  nations 
kdrance  in  knofvledge  and  refinement, 
as  their  inftitutious  grow  mora  liberal 
and  just,  and  the  great  ends  of  eivii 
and  religious  liberty  become  more  and 
more  the  pervading  impuUe  of  le^sla- 
tion  and  action,  thej  must  feel,  afi  tho 
more  strongly,  the  mherent  wickedness 
and  folly  of  war,  and  the  inestimahte 
TiUie  of  natloma]  concord*  Now,  it  is 
the  boast  of  our  eouatiy  that  aho  is 
iuperior  to  all  others  in  intelligeDce ; 
that  »he  has  carried  to  the  biggest  per* 
fection^  the  practice  of  government, 
which  is  found  edr  not  upon  the  ad  ran- 
tnge  of  any  cb^s,  hut  the  welMieing  of 
m  classes ;  and,  to  he  true  to  herself, 
aho  must  maintain*  that  the  noblest  na- 
titinal  aiai,  13  not  tlie  triumph  of  her 
orins,  but  of  her  arts— not  the  tnanifest- 
ftllon  of  her  power  in  dec  di  of  violence, 
hut  in  acts  of  beneficence — not  the  de- 
Ftmction  of  human  lif*>  and  happiness, 
but  t!ie  elevation  and  the  improvement 
fif  the  maizes  of  mankind, 

X«et  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment, 

er*  beoausn  we  ax^   trmncd  and 

[  to  peace,  without  defenses  and 

'  without  an  army,  tlmt  we  are  wholly 
vaGtted  for  war;  for  it  i*  not  so,  Xt 
%\m  outset  of  any^  contest,  it  is  true,  that 
the  smallest  madtimo  power  4jf  Europe 
could  inflict  upon  n?>  immense  injuries, 
lU  fleets  mi^ht  batter  our  towns,  fgI 
fire  to  our  cities,  sink  our  merchant- 
meu,  oiid  destroy  property  to  an  incal- 
culable amount.  The  annest  of  trade, 
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consequent  upon  this,  might  drop  tboU' 
sands  of  our  inhabitants  into  an  abjite 
of  misery*  Xo  one  can  well  o^niceiTe 
how  much  the  mechanics  and  traders  of 
the  sea-lKntrtl  citJe?,  and  of  the  nearer 
towns  deepen  dent  upon  them,  would  suf* 
tvT,  But  the  vast  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  interior  would  n^main  ititact, 
the  vaist  a|rrieulturul  resource?*  of  tht* 
nation  would  «ov)n  repair  the  breaches 
in  property,  and,  after  the  tremor  of  tlie 
^r^X  shock,  our  social  system  would  re- 
cover it-^e]f  with  more  tlian  pnstin*^ 
tigor.  There  13  such  an  ela^^tieily  in 
the  energies  of  our  democratic  Hfe^aa 
it  has  been  proved  in  many  iuitances 
of  seriouii  calamity — such  vivid  fore*  of 
recuperation,  such  readiness,  quickness, 
£tnes^5  of  action,  that  all  disasters  com0 
before  it  a*  temporary.  Famines,  fires, 
bankruptcies,  pegtOenees,  which  would 
leave  great  gaji$  In  the  development  of 
o titer  people,  arc  ht-re  retrieved  by  the 
ever  young  life  of  the  nation,  almofet  as 
soon  as  they  are  fell.  After  the  distress- 
es of  the  firijt  campaign*  then,  this  nii- 
tion,  in  any  case  of  war,  would  show 
itself  qui te'in vincible.  The  vietory,  in 
prtjtractfd  struggles,  genemlly  reverts 
to  the  f^ide  of  money  and  men,  and  tio^ 
where  is  there  more  available  wealth, 
or  more  available  muscle,  than  in  the 
Uitited  States.  Comparatively  without 
debt,  the  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
which  England,  France,  Austria,  etc., 
eaeli  annually  expend  oa  the  interest  on 
past  war^,  and  m  preparations  for  future 
wars,  we  devote  to  the  construction  of 
rail-roads,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
ships.  Our  very  weakness,  aa  some 
would  consider  it — tlie  want  of  m^^t 
defenses  and  on  established  army — haa 
been  our  strength.  It  has  left  us  un- 
touched and  vaift  material  resources,  b 
place  of  staggering  financial  embarrass- 
meni?,  and  a  DiilHon  of  volunteer  citizen* 
soldiers,  easily  fitted  for  battle,  in  place 
of  unwilling  and  unwieldy  mereenaries, 
raised  by  conscription,  and  impelled 
only  by  force.  It  is  tlie  distinction  of 
democ^racies,  that  the  national  cause  i^ 
the  individual  cause  ^  and.  In  the  evMit 
of  a  oonteit,  it  may  bo  said  of  tliem 
universally,  aa  Tacitus  ^aid  of  I  ho  old 
Batavians,  that  **  others  go  to  battle* 
hut  these  go  to  war/*  They  make  ttia 
ouarrel  thiir  own,  and  their  eothusiaAm, 
ttitir  endurance,  their  energy,  once 
quiekeued,  only  f^lacka  with  the  final 
triumph. 
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EDITORIAL      NOTES. 
AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  hoar, 
from  mauy  booksellers,  the  aDiiounccnient 
of  a  pt.'roeptible  falling  oflf  in  that  class  of 
books  which  go  among  the  trade  by  the 
name  of  **  ecnsat ion-books."  They  arc 
generally  of  the  sort  advertised  as  *•  thrill- 
ing,'' •'  exquisite,"  "  intensely  interesting," 
and  which' are  said  to  run  through  editions 
of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  copies  in 
less  than  a  month.  We  have  so  often,  with- 
in the  last  year,  taken  occa.Vion  to  let  our 
read«*rfi  know  the  character  of  these  pub- 
lications, that  we  have  no  need  now  to  ex- 
plain it  at  length.  SufTice  it  to  say,  that 
they  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  succinctly 
described  as  trash.  Without  original  merit 
of  any  kind,  and  appealing  merely  to 
sensibilities  and  not  to  the  reason  and 
cons«cience,  they  were  a  species  of  de- 
bauched literature,  and  every  one  must 
be  glad  that  the  day  for  their  disappear- 
ance has  come.  They  engendered  bad 
habits  of  writing  among  autliors.  and 
bad  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  among 
readers,  and,  unless  something  worse  takes 
their  place — a  result  which  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate—it will  be  a  happy  riddance. 

iJut  what  is  likely  to  take  their  place — 
ah !  who  can  tell  ?  Wiiat  kind  of  reailing 
will  be  furnished  to  that  vast  mass  of  read- 
ers who  have  been  accustomed  to  waste 
their  time  on  the  wretched  novels  whose 
downfall  wechronicb*?  It  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  the  taste  of  the  r«'ading  public  is  apt 
to  be  capricious,  and.  when  it  tires  of  one 
stimulant,  readily  looks  about  for  another. 
But  we  can  say  what  class  of  works  ought  to 
be  advanced  to  the  vacant  niches ;  for  the 
world  already  so  abounds  in  good  books, 
and  mi'u  of  genius,  capable  of  writing  good 
books,  are  so  numerous^  that  no  intellec- 
tual curiosity  need  be  starved.  There  are 
capital  novels  extant,  which,  though  not 
new,  will  prove,  we  warrant,  a  refreshment 
to  those  who  undertake  them — there  arc 
grand  and  exquisite  poems  in  our  English 
litiTature — there  are  histories,  of  all  times, 
and  almost  all  men,  that  have  more  inter- 
est than  the  most  brilliant  works  of  fic- 
tion—and there  are  innumerable  essayists 
and  travelers,  whom  to  encounter,  is  to 
achieve  a  pleasure  for  life.    Let  the  dis- 


consolate lovers  of  the  paper-covered  non- 
sense, now  demised,  turn  to  these  for  Bolace- 
They  will  find  them  less  easy  reading, 
at  first,  but  infinitely  better,  in  the  eod. 
They  will  find  that  their  taste  improTcs 
and  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  until,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  true  appreciation  of  what  is 
really  good  in  books,  they  will  wonder  that 
they  could  ever  have  fed  upon  the  senti- 
mental husks  which  had  once  been  their 
nutriment. 

Nor  need  our  young  wTiters  despair  of  a 
field  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  talenL 
Our  whole  American  life  is  a  comparative- 
ly untrodden  ground ;  and  if  they  must 
write  fiction,  let  them  try  their  hands  npon 
the  rich  and  suggestive  materials  Ijiag 
everywhere  about  them.  Have  we,  as  yet, 
besides  Uncle  Tom,  a  genuine  novel  of 
American  life  ?  Has  anything  like  jastlce 
yet  been  done  to  the  peculiaritlcB  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  nation?  Are  not  the 
experiences  of  the  emigrant  and  the  settler 
full  of  tragic  incident,  full  of  pathos,  full 
of  stirring  adventure,  and  not  without 
their  humorous  side  T  Besides,  how  mnch 
of  human  history  is  to  be  rewritten — from 
the  new  modern  stand-points — with  a  new 
sense  of  its  picturesc^ue  effects,  and  a  new 
philosophy  of  its  bearing  and  significance? 
lu  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  topics,  which 
a  skillful  writer  may  make  both  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  if  he  will  but  give  his 
mind  and  his  time  to  the  task.  The  same 
expenditure  of  labor  and  thought,  which  is 
now  given  to  some  ephemeral  romance— 
to  a  work  which  w  ill  scarcely  outlive  the 
proverbial  nine  days  of  wonder— if  devoted 
to  a  nobler  undertaking,  would  not  prodace, 
peril  a  p.^.  so  profitable  a  work  for  the  nonce, 
but  it  would  lead  to  a  greater  work  in  the 
end,  and  acquire  for  the  author,  instead 
of  a  transient  and  hollow  notoriety,  a 
lasting  fame.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
we  are  sure  that  the  public  would  gain 
a  great  advantage,  in  the  possession  of  a 
sounder,  purer,  and  more  vigorous  litera- 
ture. 

We  throw  out  these  few  words  simply  as 
hints.  Our  experience  in  the  magazloea 
here  convince  us  that  there  is  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  intell<.«ctua1  activity 
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in  ihlM  cotustry,  wMch*  rlglitlj  directed, 
would  toon  create  a  brillmnt  liter»tmro  for 
fts.  Tbv  great  defect  in  it,  bowi^irert  i^ 
wmnt  of  maturitj  and  hmU,  Oar  writeni 
§&  not  Uke  time  to  learrt  Ibe  secret  of  ibeir 
4kwa  powtrs,  to  liusTjAQd  tb«!m  with  dtscre- 
tloo,  tM  to  »pp1/  ifactn  ritli  iiie  moel 
■iffeotiTeQeai  «&d  conceatrmiloEu  As  the 
fBDtf^t  life  of  tbe  aation,  so  I  lie  literary 
life,  la  harried.  A  certain  rawnefo  nad 
want  of  depth,  a  certain  Hiaperfic'iftl  elc- 
ifuiee,  In  lien  of  true  bcsiutf*  marks  too 
kjpSBj  of  our  effortJiL  But  there  ia  great 
■ftrtD^li  at  the  bottom  of  a^— a  laiiiri- 
ince  of  force  eTeii--wbieli  shows  th«t 
there  Is  no  deQcieoey  of  geamf^.  &ud  onlj 
Ihe  ibaenee  of  culture  and  care.  Wf;  are 
■n  Intenie  people »  and  En  ten  sit  j  pasiei 
wkb  uf,  often 4  for  real  Ti^or^  for  that  dalm 
ftDid  Mttiterlj  control  of  the  powers  wblch 
li  the  mga  of  true  gre&tne^  of  mind. 
The  mistake  Uei«  m  supposing  f^pasmodle 
T^olcDce  an  indication)  of  strength,  whereat 
It  h  rather  an  indtcatloa  of  diBease. 

— APFr.;BTOX'B  C^fcioptrdia  qf  Biographic. 
m&  Is  reallf  an  English  liook.  though  Mr, 
J^PpletoD,  tn  consideration  of  a  few  addi* 
Moni,  has  put  hii  name  on  the  title-page* 
i  was  pablbhed  in  London,  during  tht 
fA^  year,  under  the  editofpbip  of  Mr,  Kich* 
MBisted  l>j  saTerai  diatinguifihed  men.  eucb 
>§■  Alteon,  Frofewiora  Crcasj,  Nichols.  Fcr- 
foaoot  ^u"  DaTid  Brevrslcr,  CbfLtles  Knight, 
IDd  others  The  Aiaierieaii  edition  baa  been 
frepftred  bj  Dr.  Hawks  and  others^  wbo^ 

are  judlcloiuflj  not  gtven.  Like 
tiO«t  other  works  of  this  kind»  1 1  has  a 
great  maa j  nerltf,  and  n  great  tnaoT  de- 
lectsu  There  la  ootb'mg  In  literature,  per- 
more  diiBcolt  to  compile  than  &  good 
liiographical  dictionary.  It  is  e^pecblly 
#ifficaU  when  there  are  several  hand^  eo- 
ig^ed  upon  it^  and  the  superrielng  care  of 
Ibe  editor  is  not  rery  rtgtd.  There  ar«  9o 
ipanj  naoun  to  be  treated  withiu  a  ^bort 

I,  that  it  IS  in  the  highest  degree 
imbarras^iiig  to  decide  how  much  Fpace 
lOFuld  be  giTen  to  one  and  how  much  to 
iOther ;  and  whether  fact*,  only,  should  be 
l^vtn,  or  comments  on  character  n\so; 
mbtle  the  di^grcpuient  of  aulhoritiea,aa  to 
4atef,  is  often  quite  desperate.  Oar  owa 
liotion  IB,  that  a  biographical  dlctlooaiy, 
wbleh  aspirea  to  be  aa  eveiy-day  book  of 
!j«reretM^e,  shottld  confine  itself,  as  mucb  aa 
i^antble^  to  an  actual  feeord  of  eventi,  cx- 
elading  alt  atteoiptt  at  the  analyiij  of  the 


workf  of  great  wrltera,  and  all  attemptii  at 
the  charaetenzatioD  of ^reat  naen^  Eeadcra» 
who  wi^h  to  be  mluutcly  informed  oti  tht 
latter  iopScs,  will  not  search  for  the  Infonai^ 
tiod  in  a  band-book,  bat  will  go  to  Ibe 
more  voluminous  authorities.  What  tbej 
cousult  a  hand 'book  for  is  to  get  at  a  few 
of  the  more  promloeat  facta  In  the  lires  of 
persona  whose  aaEnea  they  eocountcr  In  the 
course  of  their  general  readings  or  hear  In 
con V  e  rsat  io  n.  The  blogr&pblcid  dictionary, 
thereforf^T  ought  to  be  an  index  of  names 
and  TmUt  rather  Iban  a  repository  of 
criticism^ 

The  work  before  us  erri  In  tbli  respect. 
It  aims  beyond  its  proper  matrk  |  ftnd,  in  the 
endeavor  to  describe  syitems  of  thought 
and  men — the  writers  htiltig  n^^cessarily  re* 
itticted  to  a  small  ^pa<^G — it  not  ooly  bc- 
GOQies  saperficia],  but  omits  a  vast  deal  of 
information  whtcb  would,  oiherwlsv^,  have 
been  embnwed  within  its  covers-  Uode^ 
the  heads  of  Plato,  Kan  I,  and  Swedenborg, 
for  instance,  we  are  told  about  the  pt5cnU- 
arltic«  of  thetr  philosophical  icbcmea.  with 
Gommendikliou  and  criticisms,  wbereas  we 
only  wished  to  know  the  essential  fiicts  of 
their  lives.  If  anybody  desired  to  enter 
into  the  former  robjecl^  he  would  go  bo 
more  on^nal  ionrces.  We  have  three 
solid  colnmns  of  eulogy  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  without  a  single  date,  thongh 
Sir  William,  being  alive^  Is  not  eulitled  to 
mention  at  allj  even  if  hid  merits,  which, 
we  confera,  Kem  tona  greatly  exaggerated» 
had  warranted  so  conipicaoos  a  treatmeat 
of  him.  The  best  parts  of  the  votomt  are 
those  which  make  no  pretenaion,  and  do 
not  bear  the  initials  of  the  di&tloguisbeid 
men  whose  names  are  eo  emblazoned  oa  the 
title-page. 

Aji  to  the  American  addillooSt  thej  mp- 
pear  to  have  been  hastily  compiled.  No 
aniform  rule,  as  to  the  selection  of  namei 
and  lenirtb  of  notice,  Is  apparent  in  the 
general  esccutloo.  Men  of  no  account  are 
allowed  more  space  than  men  of  great 
at^ount :  Dr.  Swett,  whom  nobody  koowfi 
ha^s  twice  ibe  attention  of  Fenimore  Cooper^ 
whom  everybody  knows ;  the  late  Cover* 
nor  Hettratfe,  of  somewhere  out  West,  li 
more  elaborately  treated  than  Gen.  JacksOQ, 
who  was  the  foremofit  American  of  bis  day. 
Edgar  Allen  Foe,  an  extnonHiiwy  genial. 
has  three  line«^  bat  Dr.  Wainwrlgbt,  who 
was  not  a  geniits  in  any  way  (though  wi 
eJCoeUeot  man),  has  half  a  columtk    Thi 
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htiki-  of  WVUinjrton  fill"!  p'^ven  coin m nil 
ari'l  a  hulf.  niA  G-  or;ro  "SWhlnijton  but 
tiAo  ool'irnnK  an«l  a  half.  It  is  inipo!f«:ible, 
of  con  r ft'.',  to  avoid  llj'.-j-e  dii-iiArities  olto- 
;;ftlj<.-r.  but  a  car';fwl  editor  may  do  much 
toward'  not  rcndcTln^  thvm  loo  glaring. 

\ti  v]tiU:  of  occasional  oversights  and 
df:f<';t»,  w^'  think  tbiK  dictionary  VL\nmi  the 
b"*<t  of  it*!  kind.  It  In  accurate,  ro  far  as 
wi-  havr*  )M!'m  able  to  inv«'«ti^ate  it ;  it  is 
full :  and  the  Tnernoirs,  though  brief,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  written.  The  nu- 
rn'Toiis  wowl-cutq,  rc-pre^'-nting  men  and 
their  plac«'«  of  aUidc,  add  greatly  to  its 
vulii". 

-  lAtfrary  Critirvtmn  and  other  Papern, 
by  tlie  late  HoriACK  Bixnkt  Wall4CK, 
of  Philitdelphia,  is  the  title  of  a  new  vol- 
uin<'.  collected  from  the  wriiings  of  the 
niilhor,  and  piiblihhed  by  Tarry  Su  MuAfil- 
laii.  of  riiiladelphia.  I'pon  the  publication 
of  the  "Art,  Scenery,  and  IMiiloKopliy  in 
Kurop*',"  liiHt  year,  we  e.\pr«'S.«ed  our  admi- 
ration of  the  reniarkabb;  powers  of  Mr. 
Wallaci*.  Ill  that  volume  they  were  mainly 
displayed  In  the  most  comprehenf^ive  and 
accurate,  but  alno  most  delicate  and  poetic, 
criliciMmM  of  art.  In  the  present  collectioD, 
his  tln'ines  are  purely  literary.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  two  volumes  without 
ndniiration  of  the  rare  and  various  Hcholar- 
Hhip.  th«'  clear,  penetrating  perception,  the 
Hinguhirly  rieh,  simjile,  and  f.is>cinating 
Htyle,  and  the  calm,  comprehensive  tone  of 
the  author  ;  and  «Mjually  Imposwiblc  not  to 
wonder  that,  with  Kuch  powers,  he  had 
apparently  addres!>ed  himself  to  no  work 
whicli  would  give  them  adequate  scope, 
IJul  the  contents  of  both  volumes  are 
strictly  fragmentary,  and  were  probably 
reganh'd.  by  Mr.  Wallace,  ns  nuTely  studies 
toward-*  some  future  ochievement.  His 
genius  was  evidently  critical  and  analyti- 
cal, not  inventive ;  and  he  is  an  example. 
p<ruliarly  precious  in  America,  of  that 
form  ()f  the  modesty  of  genius  which  serves 
so  b)ny  an  ideal,  that  it  will  attempt  no- 
thing inadif|uate  to  its  po^rers,  or  Kdow  its 
highe.4  aspiration.  Achievements  which 
others  might  regard  as  victories,  such  a 
mind  would  consider  only  as  preparatory 
steps,  and.  justly  measuring  its  own  scope, 
would  scorn  an  inferior  sucocif?.  This  was 
undiuibtedly  thi*  cas?  with  Mr.  Wallace : 
and,  consequently,  although  he  has  left  no 
ringle  gn^at  work,  the  fragments  which  he 
did  leave  rank  hfm  among  the  most  highly- 
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endowed  of  Ihe  best  names  in  Ameriemn 
literature. 

The  literary  criticisms  of  the  present 
volume  are.  in  groat  part,  devoted  to 
American  authors  and  subjecte,  and  the 
statement  of  his  age.  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  various  papers,  is  a 
valuable  assistance  in  the  observation  of 
his  intellectual  development.  His  entbn- 
siasm.  at  the  age  of  twenty,  for  Pope,  is 
the  key  of  his  literary  sympathies.  He  is 
eminently  a  conservative  In  literature; 
and  the  feeling  for  Pope  indicates  his  own 
intellectual  habit,  which  was  clear  and 
precise.  This  conservative  literary  ten- 
dency prevented  him  from  doing  justice  to 
the  dignity  and  value  of  modern  literature, 
lie  praises  modem  individuals,  and  often 
with  singular  want  of  discrimination;  but 
he  was  apparently  unconscious  of  any  vital 
power  and  significance  iu  contemporary 
literature  as  a  whole.  lie  speaks  ill  of 
the  whole  modern  school  of  poetry.  He 
calls  Milton  the  king  of  poets ;  and,  making 
a  remarkable  combination  of  names,  says 
that,  by  Milton's  canons  of  poetry,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  and  Ilemans  would  fare  bad- 
ly, lie  associates,  in  the  same  way,  Spen- 
ser, Dryden,  and  Thomson.  Ho  says,  how. 
ever,  the  best  things  that  have  lately  been 
written  about  Byron ;  and  the  reader  par- 
dons much  to  the  critic's  lofty  requirement 
of  superior  literary  and  moral  excellence 
in  all  his  favorites.  Ho  gives  the  most 
comprehensive  and  accurate  analysis  of 
Irving— saying  the  truest  things  in  the 
most  felicitous  manner.  But  he  instantly 
vitiates  our  faith  in  his  judgments,  by  de- 
claring that  American  literature  is  more 
indebted  to  Dcnnie  and  General  Morris 
than  to  any  other  two  men;  by  extrava- 
gantly praising  Fanny  Forrester  and  Mrs. 
Lydia  Poirson ;  by  declaring  that  he  who 
can  understand  Mr.  Emerson  may  value  Mr. 
Bancroft,  and  by  saying  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
GrLswold  is  a  man  of  genius.  With  all  the 
various  and  remarkable  worth  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's criticisms,  they  have  a  total  want  of 
any  just  discrimination  of  relative  literary 
excellence.  His  style  is  masterly.  It  Is 
rich  and  choice,  aud  perfectly  lucid,  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  plainly  stating  veiy 
subtle  distinctions.  It  is  colloquial  and 
sparkling,  but  rises,  upon  occasion,  into 
grave  and  stately  music.  Some  of  the 
descriptions  of  European  cathedrals,  in  the 
first  volume,  are  as  superbly  elaborated 
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|,«s  Ibe  moit  ^lendid  rtielark  of  Eaaktn. 
In  the  bBt  Toltime^  we  ujote  BCfTtirjit  uxqui- 
cjtt:  felicities  q(  phr*fle.  We  quotv  t^o  or 
threes 

*'  In  approAcblog  tbc  delleai^^  ereaticpti  of 
cli«.« t '  '  I r> ji  w tic  h  Mr  To wc re  gl t e u 

OS  III  *Iiivc»  nflcr  liif  first  ^bock 

of  <1' i^  ,,  ill  tbe  gentle  ni^h  of  licr 
b^Einl^p  wave-iik^.  tiputi  ihe  spirit,  b  paftt, 
w«  nrt?  arrestod  aud  *"UcLaiiit*d  by  the  pro- 
found aod  lofty  intiTt'^t  of  ber  counte- 

It  woiild  be  Itnpo&sible  to  c<iiivey  ttiore 
perfectly,  la  words^  the  pi^ctillar  complete- 
nesB  of  qutct  but  int^tiBe  pko^are  oce^ 
tioned  by  llie  first  sigh  I  of  &  graceful 
•culptttre.  It  la  ft  eritleum  in  itfielf.  He 
described  Undine  as  follows: 

'*  A  cblld.  io  capliFate  tbe  fancy  ;  a  wo- 
n,  lo  move  the  heart  ^  &  eiplritt  to  rat^ 
md  mwe  the  eonl ;  with  enebanimg  elo 
I  gmooe  «he  wemr^  the  drapery  of  a  triple 

Of  Moore»  lie  eayi : 

"He  fiirtliercorrupt<?d  it  (bli  genius)  by 
,  indalginf  hh  youthfiil  appetency  tipou  the 
luflcloas  biinqnetA  of  tbor^c  &mtitory  pfi«li» 
' '  I,  and  I«tter-wTiterf,  who  were  en- 
fendeci!^  of  the  soft  decay  of  Gt^vk  oiyilj- 
ly,  and  wbom  tbe  echol^r  fi-nr*  even  ta 
toacb  with  a  momeotary  aUenUoD-'' 

But  oar  note  h  ejrp ending  into  n  rtrnew. 

We  comracQil  thb  voiume  as  the  work  of  a. 

num.  whose  death  was    a    national    lo^s. 

There  bos  been  no  posthumoiLS  publication 

in  our  tUerftturo,  jadicatit-e  of  so  mtich 

,  po^er,  since  the  extract!  from  a  '^Scholar'ir 

JosirnaU*^  ib^  diary  of  Charles  CbanocKy 

^cr«oa,  a  brother  of  Rftlpb  Waldo  Emex- 

■on,  pnblt&hcd»  many  years  since,  la  the 

"DiaJ."  IlwaabewbQ8aid,ofShak4^«p<5»re» 

fhat  *'  be  sits,  pensive  and  alone,  above  the 

ttundn-d-bADded  play  of  bii  ima^lnatioD.'' 

— Tbe  oame  of  the  Eet.  Dr.  GrLit^ji:,  of 

Charleston,  Is  so  well  known  in  tbtj  llterai-y 

'  TForld  at  to  have  received  the  complinient 

^  ikf  a  mendacious  mcntioo  at  the  FubtUhers^ 

rFeatirai  in  this  city,  whea  the  papers  acal- 

'  ibly  aisum^d  that  evcrylwdy  who  oujfAf  to 

l^lbftre  been  tbtrt;  was  actually  prca(^nt. 

And   there    are    many  peti^oos,   In  all 

Lpftrta  of  our  country,  who  wlU  be  f;tad  to 

llcadw  that  ihia  estimable  and  acc^itrnpli^hed 

^.iirine  has  collet  led   atid    published  the 

t  TalnaUk  pn^duciioas  of  b\»  peu.  under 

lh«  title  of  Cmtnbuti^mM  Ut  LiteraiuFt, 

Cambridge  honors,  aa  a  eeholar  aiid  % 

I  poctf  th«»  tmm  whom  Carolina  Talti«s  as  a 

fiber ;  aodf  in  thfj  goodly  Tolutne  novr 


before  ob,  the  reader,  cqrfoiu  tn  ihe  liter- 
ary history  of  his  country,  will  recognize 
the  ityls  and  temper  of  the  generaHoa 
which  g^^G  y>  Boitoa  Its  loog-admltted 
preeminence  m  the  walks  of  clyle  and 
scholarship,  oti  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
Dr.  Qilman  li  more  than  the  type  of  a 
generation;  he  has  original  qualities  of 
miml,  aa  grace fol  as  they  are  peculiar ;  hti 
humor  ii  Hae  and  qnaint ;  his  feeling  re- 
^ed  and  gentle  ;  he  &boW9,  not  seldom,  a 
enrioui  fi^llcity  In  expreraioa,  and  a  kind 
of  reasonable  oddliy  in  speculation,  alto- 
gether his  own.  and  altogether  iadeseriba^ 
bte.  Two  papers  in  this  collection^  the 
''Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Tillage 
Choi  Ft"  and  *'  Some  account  of  the  BeTer* 
end  Stephen  Peabody,''  embody  more 
amusing  aud  iatereflting  details  of  thv* 
rural  life  of  Kew  Englandt  fifty  years 
since,  than  are  to  be  elsewhere  fonnd^  and 
Ktti  quite  cqiuil,  in  manner  as  well  aa  In 
matter,  to  Mr,  Irving 'S  portraitures  of  the 
ance*tml  New  Yorker* 

Dr.  Gilman's  masc  Is  a  well-bred  lady^ 
who  only  comes  when  she  is  bid;  but  his 
occasional  pieces  are  among  the  happiett 
of  their  kiad^  Two  of  them,  indeed ^  the 
*^  Union  Ode,**  ^Jig  ^^  CbarlcatoD,  fu  the 
dreadful  *' Nolliilcattou  Days^''  and  the 
College  hjuiii  of  *'  Fair  Harvard,'*  mng  at 
the  Cambridge  Centennial,  have  achieved 
a  local  popularity  which  prom  lies  to  be 
permtirnenL 

,ft  Home  and  Altroad. — Tlie  iecoitd  voU 
UEQ*!  of  MiuaAitKT  FiiJ^n*s  works  con- 
tainfi  her  tour  m  the  We^t,  and  the  letters 
writtL'n  from  Etirope,  during  her  connec- 
tton  with  the  THbum.  with  Fomc  ooticea  <>f 
her  deith.  and  the  puems  which  that  erent 
suggested.  S^dd^r^  to  ns,  than  her  iia- 
timely  fate,  is  the  broketi  and  fmgmontary 
way  in  which  ^he  h^  always  been  brou{;bt 
before  the  public.  Nothing,  that  remains 
of  her^  m  complete.  Her  biography  was 
ivrittcn  by  three  persons.  Instead  of  one, 
and  gave  no  connectt4  view  of  her  ae- 
tt?ity.  Her  larger  work^  arc  without 
onity,  and  her  les^r  on^  are  all  more  or 
less  imperfect  The  IctJ^ra  from  the  West, 
and  these  letters  from  abroad,  are  desultory 
—full  of  hints  and  suggestions— but  with 
no  thought  workr'd  out,  and  no  pervading 
purpose.  Her  mind,  ladecd,  even  np  lo 
tbe  hour  of  her  death,  was  unsettled  aod 
growing,  and  had  not  altaincd  thai  fierenltf 
of  conviction,  which  rpHngi  frotu.  defllailt 
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viowr.  or  clear  insigbt.  Many  iiublo  im- 
pulscii  lived  iu  it,  many  grand  thuughta 
rolled  up  Ix'fore  its  vision;  but  the  aj«- 
sii ranee  of  Falisfying  truth  it  had  not 
reached.  In  her  earlier  years,  the  intellect 
reip:ned  pnpreine  over  the  aflections— and 
in  that  state  no  man  or  woman  ever  attains 
peace :  but  it  ig  beautiful  to  note,  an  fhe 
becaiiie  ab^orlKnl  in  the  struggle  of  Italy, 
and  th-»  ties  of  wifehood  and  maternity 
gavv  hi-r  objects  of  love,  how  the  womanly 
nature  emorgo<l.  and  her  whole  being  was 
Fofieriod.  concentrated,  and  raL^^ed.  There 
is  a  touching  and  mouruful  elorjueuce  in 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  describes 
the  tii'st  movements  of  the  new  life  in  Italy, 
foll'»\vod.  as  it  was.  by  such  treacherous 
ov«Ttbrow.  Sympathizing  sincerely  in  the 
hop-.s  of  the  patriots,  admitted  to  their 
couni!l#.  sharing  their  danger!>.  admiring 
their  loador — that  i^lugularly  pure  and  ^^m- 
ll-j.  y. :  strong  spirit.  Mazzini — h.r  letters 
on  ih-?  progress  of  the  Italian  n- volution 
are  ibe  Ik-sI  contemporary  record.-*  ihal  we 
have  of  it,  and  excite  a  profound  regret 
lliat  h'.r  more  elaborate  work  0:1  Italy  can- 
r.oi  be  recovered.  Yet.  it  is  to  be  doubtodi 
wh'.-:h«r  the  history,  if  completL'd.  would 
have  po=?er5ed  certain  charms,  which  we 
fiiid  ia  thf.'io  letters,  writti-n  amid  the  stir 
of  tL-.-  V'attle,  iu  the  gloom  or  glow  of  the 
mi.  in*  fit.  wiih  the  fresh  feeling  of  the 
wrll'/r  p'.rvading  ewry  word.  One  follows 
the  pro^'ress  of  the  narrative,  a-!  he  turns 
thv  I'.avi.s  of  soni'.*  deep  tragedy,  too  much 
ab«."':li-.d  iu  the  ••lory  of  grand  and  melan- 
ch...ly  events  to  be  able  tu  criticize  the  art 
w:  i  li  \\  1; :  eb  they  are  u n fuld ed .  B u t  lb ! s^  Ii\ct 
i?  iir-.lf'ibe  highest  prais-?  iLat  could  be  be- 
sliwdl  upon  the  writer. 

Tb'>  volume  is  careful !}•  cdii-.d.  and  neat- 
ly prini'.d.  and  will  be  gratefully  recelvid 

by   a! I   iLe  admirers  of  thl"!  remarkable 

wcn,;^,n. 

—  Lr'7*u  ati'l  Sl:ier//. — rror>5orKu:iv- 
s-'^r.  if  thj  Unlvi.r.-Ity  of  Vir>;inia.  ha-*  pub- 
1:.-V.-  -1  an  ar^m-.nt.  under  this  nam-*,  de- 
s'gnt  1  t)  show  that  the  ■Jub.i'.iL'atinn  of  one 
rai.-  of  m-:-n  by  jin-.'-.^.r  is  ibr  vorvi^-once 
of  Lun:an  l:b-.»rty.  smotiorii'.l  explicitly  by 
ibe  nirral  law  cf  il.e  Kible.  ar-d  amply 
?-:iia!:i-..l  by  ih->  inductions  cf  exp^r"vnoe. 
Slranj-.-  as  it  m\v  si-nm.  it  is  i:ill  a  f,iot, 
I  bat  ib'»  inTtrosiS  involved  in  a  pr.rticular 
cuhur--.  and  the  prr^judic<.s  which  it  en- 
ger.dors.  are  qMc  to  mi>'1ead  minds  of  some 
d-.'i,Tee  of  original  force,  and  of  learning, 


into  such  a  systematic  perversion  of  all  the 
dictates  of  nature,  good  sense,  and  religion. 
All  the  world  knows  that  slavery  exists  in 
this  country,  simply,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  eflicient  means  of  cuUivatlDg 
cotton,  and  that  if,  by  the  sudden  disuse 
of  that  plant,  or  by  the  extensive  raising 
of  it  elsewhere,  the  trade  in  it  here  should 
become    unprofitable,    slavery  would    be 
abandoned.    Yet.  inasmuch  as  the  system 
has    been    violently    attacked    on    moral 
ground?,  it  has  been  thought  espcdieni  to 
defend  it  on  moral  grounds;  and  we  see 
accomplished  prof e-ss^ors  devoting  long  and 
caretul  treatises  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
accepted  doctrines  of  politics  and  moral.*, 
and  to  the  establi>hment  of  principles  more 
compatible  with  this  system.    It  is  a  sorry 
exempliQcation  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  mind  will  often  persu.ide  itself  that 
what  it  wants  to  be  right  is  right.     Profes- 
sor Bledsoe  writes  with  earnestness,  and, 
now  and  then,  eloquently ;  but  his  logic  k 
very  much  out  at  the  heels. 
— List'.s  .A'tz/iona/  St/stem  of  Political  Ecom' 
omy. — This  volume  is  translated  from  the 
German  of  a  very  un-Gerraan  authority. 
He  was  a  practical  man.  who  passed  many 
years  iu  this  country,  connected  with  im- 
portant commercial  enterprises,   and  his 
system  is  the  result  of  his  experienceSf 
rather  than  of  study.     It  diflers  from  the 
ordinary  Hngliifh  and  French  systems,  in 
that  it  recommends  a  temporary  adherence 
to  the  protective  policy,  in  order  to  build 
up  national  welfiire.    Nations,  as  actually 
organized,  and  not  an  abstract  humanity, 
is  the  true  object  of  polltical-cconomical 
inquiry.    The  first  part,  which  furnishes  a 
kind  of  condensed  history  of  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  nat'.ons.  is  very  inslmctire, 
and  some  of  the  subsequent  chapters  no  less 
so :  but.  as  a  whole,  it  is  rather  a  dull  work. 
It  is  callrd  a  system:  but  is.  in  reaIitT.no- 
thing  better  than  a  scheme,  somewhat  i»- 
p'Tfcctly  worked  out.  and  by  no  means 
systematically  exbibitL-d.    The  truth  is.  that 
]>olii;c.il  economy.  a«  a  science,  is  in  sueh 
an  inoh-»ate  stat*.*.  that  no  system  is  yet 
possible,  and  all  that  is  written  abont  it 
is  merely  contri\uii^-r,i  j-our  $erpir.      The 
volume  before  us  is  a  proof  of  this:  for 
the  au'ihor  of  it  often  s.Hys  one  thing,  the 
Frt-nch  editor,  whose  notes  are  appended, 
anoth'T.  and  the  American  cii: (or  a  third. 
It  would  seem  as  if  no  two  mt  n  could  agree 
upon  any  of  the  more  important  topics  of 
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f  fBlHlcitl  eooQumf—fk  fact  wliicb  Sjhotjld  not 

'iiB|iar«ge  jnqtii^  io  tlial  diroclion.  but 

^  ifaCMild  eertololj  |irevi^Dt  any  one  fram  ftp- 

'|rrijpni&tiDg  to  it  th?  name  otff^ieiice.  Apart 

from  it*  bfgher  preteneioDP^  Ibia  wt>rk  of 

Ijr.  Lkt  Ib  tnltmblet  o-i  it  contftiim  rerj 

tuiin  J  jui  portal}  t  suggf<siion9,  and  U  mnrlsfd 

'  by  great  good  icnie.    Like  Mr.  Caref,  the 

bttutfci&f  bellef'ci  ihut  Ibe  principlt^s  of  rtft- 

pSiBDomj  Are  not  tbifigB  to  tic  Invi^nt- 

^fib  be  d'.'dtie4:d  frooi  ecftula  a  ptie^ri 

m\  moL^cimi;  but  tbat  tbej  are  to  be 

Iffdcralized  from  tbe  acla»t  fact^  of  humaii 


— TBArBLfl.^InA  Pfeiftea  bfts  giren  us  n 
^ecood  }OQTti(^y  rotictd  tbe  world,  Lt  is.  of 
course,  interestmg  io  itself,  Wcjiose  ft  fi  a 
narrative  of  strange  adveattirt?^  and  ade* 
icHption  of  strange  ecene«.  But  tbe  cblef 
I  tatcn-^  of  tbe  book  lies  la  tb«  fjici,  tbit 

•  It  is  Madame  Pfeifltir's.    Sbe  is  fuch  *ii  ex- 
ImordimLrj  person,  tbttt  one  wcmM  wish  to 

I*  read  ber  Impre-^ionH  of  men  and  IbtDgn. 

tlicmgb  tbey  were  wrillon  in  a  Mjk  mueh 

^  InfertoF  to  tbat  id  wbleh  tbej  are  writ  ten  ^ 

*  And  tboi2gb  her  judgmeots  were  1<^  vags* 
^  ciofiR  and  c^mdld  tban  tbey  are,  A  womati 
^  wbo  h  capable^  after  bavici^  reared  a  fami- 
i  If^  aod  alttiiQed  m  age  wben  the  ambitions 
f$3te  vnbdaed,  and  tbe  eoergiis  slackened* 
►  of  conoeivipg  and  e:fPoat1ng  jouraejrs, 
fwbtcb  may  well  appal  the  ^toute^t  man,  ia 
^B  pb«itOfDeDon,  and  etirioeiiy  sUnds  on  tbe 
[ftii  «tW  to  know  wbaE  tbe  tbinks.  and  to 

car  b^r  tell  of  Trbat  ebe  bas  seen.    1 1  it  not 

^onee  tn  many  centorles  tbat  fticb  a  person 

prlngs  up*    Even  a  robnstioas,  f^tatwart 

^llow  of  a  man,  wbo  ebould  take  his  eatcb- 

in  bis  band,  and,  wUbnut  much  monej^ 

TOW  letters  of  introdnctioD,  no  aef|iiain|; 

DMee.  and  against  the  wi5he«  of  hh  faml- 

f  ly^risit  8iioe*^aii¥*ly  the  iiardges  of  Borneo, 

eCblDesef  tbe  Polyaesians,  Iceland,  JIe:ti' 

(»i  CtUforoia,  Ibe  Great  Weil,  and  Caftada, 

fOttld  be  eftteetned  a  constderable  fellow. 

I  bis  day.    Bayard  Taylor,  with  half  ttmt 

ftTcU  ia  a  ramoua  maot  the  elect  of  lyce' 

and  the  pdde   of  tioobBellen;   but 

bea  we  iee  a  woman  do  all  thi  f,  we  an?  lost 

virpriae.    We  are  t«niptr>d  to  bclipFe 

r  att  Amazon f  at  1ea«t — or  one  of  tbo«e 

^oUue  creatiirep,  wbo,  with  (be form  of 

I  woman t  bate  the  spirit  of  monsters  ;  but 

we  come  to  find  Ibat  »be  f^  a  fral!, 

elkate,  aod  i^atle  person,  whb  every 

pomanly  fl«utimi?ot  and  t«ftf*AJtiilHj,  our  tnr- 

pflae  gfowi  iato  wotider  aod  inercdality. 


Madame  PfdtTcT'e  present  Tolnme  ii 
acarccly  m  agreeable  as  tbat  wbleh  rcegfd- 
ed  her  tojouni  in  Iceland.  It  covera  fo 
mticb  ground,  that  she  is  not  able  to  dwell 
wllb  Bufflcient  particularity  on  tb«  part* 
to  render  her  deBcriptioni!  adequate.  Be- 
afid*?B,  we  tlod  sueb  mhtakes  In  what  n^)ate« 
to  our  own  country^  m  to  beget  the  fq^I^ 
cion  that  Dtber  parte  are  equally  nnerrtain* 
Hbe  ta  quite  indignant,  for  Instance,  \»- 
caase  tbo  gOTernmeatof  Ibe  United  Statei 
does  not  do  lometblng  to  amelionfcte  ibe 
conditiim  of  tbe  fflayea,  instaacing  tbe  pas^ 
sage  of  the  Malue  Law,  as  a  proof  of  ili 
powi^r  to  act  tn  that  direction  I  She  charac- 
terizes the  American  women  for  want  of 
eultnref  baTing  seen  only  the  women 
in  and  about  St  Paul -9,  or  a  few  otber 
plaee«  in  the  extreme  weet  There  are  otber 
each  ni^tis^riei,  and  ^till  the  book  containa 
a  great  deal  of  inslrnction,  and  U  admim^ 
bte  ia  spirit,  TboiJgh  Kndnme  Pfeitlbr 
baa.  berselft  wandered  ao  far  from  the  do- 
meatJc  sphere  of  women,  ^e  aeemi  to  be  n 
great  stickler  for  it.  We  excuse  her  own 
concae^on  the  ground  tbat  ^c  bad  preTiom^ 
ly  discharged  all  her  household  duties, 

— The  Mcdtira  of  Mr  March  is  a  pret- 
Xf  thorough  acenunt  of  tbe  life  io  that 
island,  with  nome  glimpaea  into  Spauish 
life  in  gcneraL  It  ijt,  for  the  mont  part, 
am  lifting,  and  appears  to  be  antbentlc,  Bla 
opportnnities  for  studying  tbe  ebaracter, 
both  personal  and  soclaKof  tbe  inbabitanta, 
tbe  higher,  as  well  aa  the  lower,  claret, 
could  not  bare  been  better,  and  be  baa 
availed  bimaelf  of  them  to  (be  lie^t  of  bis 
abilities^  His  wit  is  not  always  of  the  pur- 
est Attic,  and  bb  phraseology,  at  tlmea, 
smells  oflbe  newspaper,  but  he  has  a  strong 
animal  life  in  him,  a  relbh  for  good  thlngi^ 
an  eye  for  tbe  picturesque,  and  oo  It  tile 
sense-  Tbese  are  all  taklog  qualitiej  in 
the  traTreler,  and  help  to  make  an  entertiliK 
ing  volume, 

"Lieutenant  Bumnosi's  accmint  nf 
Xantat  U  lively,  nmning  over  with  wett- 
eruisms,  and  western  adrentnres,  and  gir* 
ing  fome  droll  narrati?ea  of  frontier  life, 
especially  of  riding  and  sleeping,  which 
may  wairanlone  in  passing  an  hour  or  two 
OT«r  ila  pageSf  but  otberwi^  It  boa  no 
attractions,  and  very  little  ralae.  W« 
ought  to  etirept  Ibe  documental  relating  to 
tb*!  present  war  in  Kansas,  which  are  ap- 
pended, and  which  tbrow  a  gr<?at  deal  of 
light  npon  the  ej[i»Ung  controTeny, 
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— Bohnn  Libraries. — We  have  before 
spoken  of  tho  geocral  excellence  of  the 
books  included  in  the  several  Feriea 
of  Bolin's  Libraries ;  bat  the  incessant 
appoaninco  of  new  additions  calls  for 
new  ninark.  Among  the  most  recent 
works  of  value  which  have  been  put 
forth,  is— SwYTii'a  Lectures  on  the  French 
Et'Votulnm.  which  is  not  a  history,  eo  much 
as  :m  iinlispensable  guide  to  history.  As 
in  his  Li>cture8  on  Modern  History,  the  au- 
thor docs  not  furnish  us  with  a  detailed 
narrative  of  events,  but  a  general  outline, 
filled  in  with  judicious  criticisms,  and  indi- 
cating the  best  authorities  to  be  constulted 
on  diflen^nt  points.  Smyth  is  .somewhat  of 
a  conservative  in  his  opinions,  and  not  a 
remarkably  vivacious- writer,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  jrood  judgment  and  the  most  vari- 
ous learning. — Another  volume,  is  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteh- 
«",  by  T.Eicn  HrxT,  or,  rather,  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  fine  and  brilliant 
things  which  occur  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  arranged  under  their  appro- 
priate heads,  and  without  the  offensive 
accompaniments  of  the  complete  edi- 
tions. A  pleasant  introduction  to  the  whole 
is  given  by  the  editor -an  essay  on  the 
charact'-rlstics  and  beauties  of  those  old 
playwrights,  in  his  most  genial  vein.  A 
third  incorporation  into  the  library  Is  a 
sixth  volume  of  the  sterling  old  Daniel 
Defoe's  Works,  which  we  trust  will  lie  con- 
tinued till  it  shall  have  embraced  all  the 
wriiiugs  of  that  true  and  noble  Briton.  It 
is  carion:^  that  no  complete  edition  of  the 
writiiijr*  of  the  anthor  of  Rt^imon  Crusoe, 
and  of  the  P/ague  in  London,  should  now 
be  in  print. --The  Mimoirs  oj^ Philip  de  Co- 
mines  is  also  to  be  found  here. 

— Motlkt's  Dutch  RepubUr.—Vfe  take 
pleasurt*  in  welcoming  to  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can historians  the  author  of  a  new  and 
elaborate  hi<lory  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  It  is  a  real  acquisition  to  our 
literature.  Beginning  with  the  earliest 
outbn.-aks  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  government  of  Tin  lip  the, 
Second,  it  carries  the  narrative  outward  to 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and, 
while  it  covers,  substantially,  the  same 
ground  as  Mr.  Presootfs  recent  life  of  that 
monarch,  it  is  more  full  and  detailed.  The 
troubbs  in  the  Netherlands  are  rather  an 
episode  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Prescott,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  treated  with  that  com- 


pleteness of  which  the  subject  admitted. 
But,  n-ith  Mr.  Motley,  they  are  the  main 
topic,  and  he  has  devoted  to  them  the 
most  careful  research,  patient  study,  sound 
sense,  and  a  true  sympathy.  As  we  pro- 
pose reviewing  his  work  at  length,  in  a 
succeeding  number  of  the  Magazine,  we  do 
Dot  dwell  upon  it  in  this  place,  further  than 
to  say  that  it  is  a  most  elaborate  enter- 
prise, undertaken  with  great  boldness,  and 
executed  with  no  less  skill.  Mr.  Motley  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  information  to 
be  found  in  the  Belgian,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spanish  archives,  and,  in  spite  of  a  little 
too  much  ambition  in  the  style,  has  con- 
structed out  of  them  a  most  eloquent  and 
absorbing  narrative.  A  more  Mgniflcant 
selection  of  a  period,  for  us  Americans, 
could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  handled, 
too,  from  a  proper  American  stand-point, 
and  we  earnestly  commend  the  work  to 
all  lovers  of  history,  it  is  destined,  we 
think,  as  a  first  impression,  to  become  a 
standard  in  its  department. 

— The  Messrs.  Hakhkr  have  given  na 
two  more  volumes  of  their  Classical  Li- 
brary. Mr.  Dale  has  translated  Thucydidea 
very  carefully,  very  literally,  very  faith- 
fully, but  not  very  elegantly.  Yet.  as  he 
has  steadily  followed  the  capital  text  of 
Arnold's  edition,  his  version  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  that  we  have.  The 
notes,  however,  are  too  exclusively  philo* 
logical  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  general 
reader,  and  hardly  numcrooa  enough  to 
give  the  scholar  any  material  help. 

The  few  notes  appended  by  Mr.  Gary  to 
his  translation  of  llerodotns,  are  rather  il- 
lustrative than  critical,  and  the  Tcrsion 
itself  is  more  readable  than  Mr.  Dale's 
Thucydides.  It  is  a  much  more  faithfhl 
translation  of  the  Greek  text  than  Beloo's 
very  pleasant  and  popular  volumes ;  and  as 
Mr.  Taylor*s  admirable  version  (upon  which 
Mr.  Gary  makes  what  we  think  an  unfound- 
ed criticism)  has  never  been  printed  In  a 
very  accessible  form,  this  new  work  will 
probably  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
more  fully  than  its  predecessors  have 
done.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  Hero- 
dotus should  not  be  a  favorite  with  modem 
readers.  He  unites  with  a  quite  Homeric 
candor  and  freshness  of  feeling  certain 
qualities  of  style  nearly  akin  to  those 
most  popular  in  onr  own  day.  and  which 
no  ancient  writer,  except  Joseph  us.  i 
to  us  to  possess  in  an  equal  degree. 
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Wfao  JiiA  not  aaog  Ihe  prftke  or  M&j ! 

From  jorm  Horace,  tmlliiig  vindvt  th^ 

treea  of  hU  Sabiae  faj^i  lo  aee  the  mow 

feme  from  Soracttj's  creit^d  btngbt,  down 

i  ta  |ieoM¥Q  Wordsworthf  plucking  priiuro^ifn 

I /vlthiii    tbe  niurmarfag  souad  of   liydal 

I  FiiU?,  aU  Ifae  pobk  hSTe  piped  ibeir  beet 

I  to  booor  J:ier.    To  bonor  **  her/*  we  b&j  ;  for 

Ei  U  Ibe  cbtef  honor  of  M^j,  Ih^t  we  per- 

[  iK0ftlf5'  Ifae  mouth  in  the  ehiipe  of  a  wom&n^ 

i  Our  lagt^acU  do  re  Versace   to   tbe  f^re- 

f  ijntj  of  beaut  J,  and  ^re  to  tbe  lordliest 

tb^  guisfi  which  a  IgrcllQ^i  upon 

Frore    December^  January  cbiUi 

'  ie? DTiflh  February,  und  blustering  Mari^b— 

Uiefe  we  call  male  fellows  alL    Thdj  b«F?* 

ftekhcr  (ibarm  nor  caprlcet  but  aro  mere 

^  Millen,  unami&ble  mai^eulmea.    April,  that 

I  'Iblng  of  smiles  und  tcan,  of  soft  iua^bloc 

.  Mid  ftlmrp  wind  J  ;    and   May,  Ibo  poi^t'a 

I  Month  ;  and  Jaue^  that  lovers  love — tbete 

I  ire  Ihe  G races  of  ihe  jear.    For  thes^  we 

limY%  ft  teadernesn,  that  not  the  bt^flt  of  the 

'  ^ftle  moutha,  no,  not  beartj  October,  nor 

I  warm  Ji^lj,  can  awftki^m. 

Let  May,  then,  be  welcomed  with  eoagi 
'  Snd  eiiiil<?a  Let  ber  bg  wetcoaied  in  the 
L«ouutry*}  m  forest  aod  Held;  for  to  tbem 
1^0  bring*%  flowcn  and  the  aong  of  blrd^. 
rBhe  anbinds  tbe  lost  brook  iu  the  recef$$9 
f#f  llie  wood,  and  iing^  witb  green  tbe 
k*l*bak  hilUide,  Let  ber  bo  wcl comedy  not 
I  With  tbe  aDcieut  holiday  indeed,  tbe  Bet- 
[t»m  of  our  forefathers,  the  M»y-day  of 
t#weep9  and  Saaday-schook ;  for  there  is 
1*0  rUBtJC  daocidg  fjow,  aad  to  polk  *in 
[«  greenflward  b  a  purgatorial  palo  ;  aud 
[|o  ait  under  tbe  treea»  eatiug  aandwicbea, 
fjnjurea  rheum  at  Um.  We  muii  learo  tbe 
^•'diie  ubicrf-ftaoo  of  ibo  May"  wbero  it 
D^  a  beftntooui  tapestry  upou  the 
ttbtfra  of  the  p4st.  Thmk  upon  Pnsey- 
aad  the  Egltnlou  touriiamentr  aad 
^^tf»tala  from  rash  reirlvals  of  arv  antlfiue 
~brm.  But  keep  the  ru'^iio  Hay  iu  n&me 
et  modem  fash  bo.  If,  tts  old  Cliaucer 
ags,  tba  seaioo 

''  pneketh  at  tby  gentlp  hciirt, 
•  And  mRfccth  thee  ©tjt  of  thy  alwp  to  #tart, 
JliuI  si&jtb,  *  Aimo  aod  do  thy  obfliunce ;'  '* 

Iprhy  then,  arise,  gather  rose-buds  if  you 
tilliiad  lay  them  beneath  your  lady-IovQ's 
"^ludow,  if  you   l»e  a  liachelor— on  your 
'lo'i  brciUi.fiut' table,  if  you  b<*  a  Benedict. 


Of,  if  J  on  be  a  »Iug-a^bcd,  and  lore  to  lie 
lata  0^  mornLDg?,  aud  want  your  world  well 
mired  beftJre  yoa  enter  it,  then  give  the 
flweuL  month  greeting  in  iome  lazier,  but 
Etill  honorable  wlae.  Head  tbe  Song  of 
Sol^roiin,  ftud  faucy  '^  the  yotoe  of  tbe  tur- 
ih  *'  out  yonder  in  tbo«e  thleketa,  whenee 
the  oriole  p^pea  i  or  let  Cliaucer  be  your 
nioming-atar.  and  light  you  to  tbe  goodly 
Tt^iou  of  Arclte.  and  Emilia ;  Emilift,  tbat 

♦  fnirer  ^aa  to  be  eeen 
Tbaii  ia  the  Illy  npiin  hu  flialk  ^een, 
And  Irvsher  tbiLo  tlie  May  wilb  Aowera  new,'' 

aud  Arcite,  tbe  gallant,  gay,  and  band* 
fltime  creature,  that 

"  OubU  eoar*ftr*  slAftin^  m  the  Bf% 
In  ridden  to  the  Heldis,  him  li>  play 
Out  of  the  eoarti^  wctq  it  a  niil«  or  tTrny  ; 
To  milk  en  him  ft  frarliind  iff  I  ho  |jr**Yet, 
Were  it  of  woodbine  or  t)f  bawl  bom  Iimivml 

^  O  Mr  j^  with  »11  liiy  dowera.  anatby  green, 
Ilt^bt  weltiiome  be  tboit  falre  frcfhe  May.'  ** 

What  a  picture  U  la  that  line.  **  Am  load 
be  Fang  ag^itiAt  tbe  funny  sbeeu !- ^  How 
the  gay  knigbt  ridea  before  you,  righl  on 
into  the  flooda  of  lijbt^a  glad  Tolce  and 
&  glittering  shape  merrily  cantering  over 
tbe  new'brealhed  Gelds,  and  tb rough  tbe 
blithesome  morning  air  I 

Rustic  May  I  no  better  homage  cau  be 
done  to  you  than  thia  !  But  for  &n  nrb&n 
^ ay— for  the  pleasant  morning  that  ushers 
in  tbe  ^mmer  and  the  Airnitnre^Taua 
^tbat  fieU  the  blood  dancing  In  young 
TQiUii,  and  chokes  tbe  streets  wilb  carta^ 
what  welcome  sball  we  find  ! 

May  in  the  city  no  poet  boa  ating.  Aud 
yet,  bow  worthy  In  be  mng  abe  Ik  !  Not 
May-day,  al>solutely.  We  cannot  wholly 
praise  Maj^lny  in  New  York-  It  is  a  day 
of  the  payment  of  rents,  and  of  tribute 
reiid<;rcd  lo  carmeu— na  day  ofbou^hold 
uproar  and  public  eonfttslou — each  Mreet 
bt'bolds  its  exodus— ou  every  side  tb« 
leraelitcs  are  fleeing*  nor  seldom  t>ear- 
ing  with  them  the  ^poih  of  the  Egyp- 
tlai^i — and  the  whole  city  f-ofimst  engaged 
iu  playing  one  great  game  of  tag,  eaeb 
household  Bcampenug  witb  all  poislblo 
fpced  from  it*  aacient  comer  to  obtain  a 
new  post  Who  pursues  the  scampering 
household  we  have  never  l:»een  able  to 
discover,  nor  why  they  ^ho^ld  not  allow 
IhemiseUcfl  a  montb  or  fo  of  ri^moving- 
time  I  as  people  do  iu  Paria     Dut  marrel- 
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oii»  is  the  spectacle  of  this  motropolitan 
U'';rir;i — marvelous,  vociforous,  and  well 
fitt'-d  to  pcare  away  the  goutle  May. 

nut  tho  frcDtlu  May  remains  ;  and,  when 
th'.'  bulfbub  is  over,  what  lovely  Bights  she 
fhiii'js  upon  !  The  rustic  May  pecs  a  beau- 
tiful world  ;  but  hor  urban  nister  is  hap- 
pi«T  still  :  for  docs  not  Dan  Chaucer  him- 
Folf  admit  that  Emilia,  *■  arisen  and  all 
ready  dight,''  was  •*  fairer  to  be  seen  than 
i<  llio  lily  upon  his  stalk  greeu,*'  and  was 
not  L)jin  Chaucer  right? 

\'<)U  will  not  find  many  lilies  on  Broad- 
way, when  you  go  out  a-Maying  there — but 
lovely  Emilias  not  a  few,  and  •*di^ht''  as 
neviT  that  1)eauteous  princess  wa*»!  The 
fiprin^  llowers  are  fair  to  sec :  but  are  not  the 
fa-ljioii.-?  charming,  too?  Canyon  walk  up 
and  down  the  thronged  street,  in  thi-se 
bri^ihl  r^^pring  mornings,  and  look  without  a 
choiTv  smile  on  all  thfs;.'  gay  and  glancing 
creature.-*  that  lloat  by  you,  pweet  clouds 
of  color  daintily  p<.'rfiimed?  Shake  your 
hrad.  cynic,  if  you  dare,  and  slap  your 
pocki't*.  crusty  curmndgj-on.  and  gro^^l  out 
your  di>i)ra!se  of  frivolities,  and  your 
wrath  against  milliners  and  their  bills; 
but  ar?  your  pur&uits  so  very  sol-'mn  and 
m;ij;  >iic  -your  expenses  so  very  wi-se  and 
well-regulated,  that  you  should  sni.er  at 
thtise  High  Id  of  fair  and  costly  wonders? 
Yuu  ai'L"  not  an  agreeable  slight  to  the  eyis, 
W"  ailinit — and  are  you,  theri'fore.  com- 
nuTidablc?  Do  you  fancy  yourself  a  usf*- 
ful  and  serious  p'T.«on,  becau.--e  you  spend 
your  night**  and  days  in  making  money,  or 
drawing  up  deeds?  Your  money  and  your 
de»'d>  will  turn  to  dust  one  day.  just  as 
surely  a-^  all  th-.-se  silks,  and  barcgfs.  and 
laces  that  you  flout :  and  when  you  awake 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  rub  the  dust  of 
your  lung  dreary  mortal  life  out  of  your 
spiritual  eyi«,  do  you  tliink  you  will  find 
your-.  If  amid  familiar  or  conginial  seines? 
D.i'.s  it  neviT  oociir  to  you  that,  to  the 
b(.'iiig-»  who  people  tho^e  mysterious  r'alms, 
vnti  may  one  day  find  yours^-lf  just  as 
frivuloii?  and  unintere>ting  a  human  soul 
as  any  of  the  idlest  duvottes  of  faslilon 
ni.iy  at  la?t  be  revealed  to  be?  Take  the 
wnrd  of  a  friend  for  it.  the  folly  uf  Wall 
stre«-i  may  be  uglier  than  tlic  fully  of  the 
Fi!th  avi-nue.  without  being,  therefore,  any 
the  l.ss  monstrous  a  folly;  and  as  for  o.t- 
travagance  and  the  bills  of  milliners,  if 
your  money  only  buys  more  money,  friend,  is 
that  money  well  or  wisely  (tpent,  think  you? 


No,  DO  I  Cease  shaking  your  head,  pnt 
your  hands  in  your  pockets,  if  you  cannot 
walk  comfoitably  otherwise,  and  let  jonr 
countenance  expand  in  the  ennnhine,  and 
rejoice  to  see  so  many  pretty  creatures  flo 
prettily  arrayed,  and  own  that  May  in  tbe 
city  is  a  very  pleasant  month,  and  rejoice 
at  her  coming!  Rejoice!  and  yet,  ,not 
without  an  alloy  of  sadness. 

For  though  the  winter  was  wild  and 
dreary,  though  the  snows  were  chill,  and 
the  winds  were  keen,  who  can  think  witli- 
out  a  sigh  upon  its  passing  away?  It 
brought  with  it  so  much — so  much  of  sor- 
row— so  much  of  joy — so  much  of  life, 
that  precious  gift,  which  every  year  makei 
more  precious  to  every  breathing  man  and 
woman.  Another  winter  gone !  Who  can 
rejoice  in  this  thought  save  thoso  who  can 
rejoice  no  more  in  anything  but  utter  ob- 
livion and  the  approaching  silence  of  the 
grave!  For  all  who  still  find  existence 
dear  and  profitable,  it  cannot  but  be  a  so- 
lemn thing  to  feel  that  another  winter,  with 
all  its  experiences  and  all  its  emotions, 
has  been  taken  from  the  short  tenn  of 
their  mortal  days.  And  so  the  merry  May 
weaves  pansies  in  her  crown — panslcs^ 
*'  that's  for  thoughts'* — happy  most.  If  from 
the  winter's  failing  hand  she  takes  an  amsr 
ranth.  too.  to  hide  among  her  flowers ! 

Well,  these  are  "gruesome  thoughts," 
perhaps,  for  us  to  Indulge  in,  who  hare  no 
mission  to  l)e  pathetic  here.  Let  ns  rather 
H^e  what  remains  to  us  of  social  pleamrs 
and  of  amusement  still  to  be  enjoyed.  For 
even  our  balls  have  not  yet  come  to  an  end, 
and  till  the  last  lady-month  has  flitted 
away,  there  will  still  be  music  at  midnight^ 
and  the  rolling  of  carriage- wheels  and  the 
shriek  of  the  whistle  of  Brown  shall  still 
startle  the  silent  neighborhoods. 

And  is  not  a  1>all  a  good  thing,  after  all? 
To  go  to  nuiny  Imtls,  to  adore  Imllfl,  to  de- 
pend on  Kills,  yes,  that  is  very  bad,  nodonbt, 
and  very  weak,  which  is  worse  than  bad. 
But  who.  that  has  a  glimmer  of  imagination 
left  in  his  much-worked  brain,  can  look, 
without  emotion,  upon  a  ball-room?  For 
the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  how  good  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  gay  ball-room  is!  The  soft 
lustrous  atmosphere,  tbe  mingling  of  beau- 
tiful colors,  the  rustling  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  the  richest  stuifs  that  the  cuaning 
looms  of  man  have  wrought— the  perftasM 
of  rare  flowers,  the  whirl  of  brilliant  m«- 
s!c ;  how  dull,  or  dreary,  or  discontented 
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as  did  tbc  five  thousand  persons  who  gave 
tboir  prt'i:ence  and  their  pence  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Crir.he  ou  the  night  of  the 
27th  March.  Creche  wc  call  it,  not  in  the 
vain  di'siri'  to  astonish  the  country  mem- 
bers, but  beciinso  Tarid  deserves  the  credit 
of  an  institution  which  Fhe  was  the  first  to 
fonnd. 

Wh(^n  one  thinks  what  the  homes  of  the 
poor  wore  and  arc  in  the  Old  World,  and  for 
the  matt«.T  of  that,  in  the  New  World,  too, 
the  hoart  in.'^tinctivcly  rises  up  to  do  honor 
to  the  man  or  city  whose  charity  first  con- 
fiidend  tlie  wretchedness  of  the  little  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Think  how  many  a 
mother's  h<!art  must  have  been  wrung, 
year  after  year,  by  the  sad  necessity  which 
took  her  to  earn  her  daily  bread,  and  left 
her  cliild  alone,  or  worse  than  alone,  in 
some  bf'slial  hovel  beyond  the  reach  of 
pity,  wi.-idom,  or  love  I 

J II  the  Creches  a  thousand  children  may 
find,  through  the  working  hours  of  the  day, 
a  care  even  more  precise,  and  comforts 
more  aimndant  than  their  poor  mothers 
could  give  them,  and  certainly  an  atmos- 
phere more  wholesome  than  the  foul  air 
which  broods  among  the  crowded  dens  of 
the  indig<>nt  in  great  cities; 

''  To  Paris,  what  a  blossing  must  such  an 
institution  bo  !'*  we  all  exclaim,  shudder- 
ing at  our  recollections  of  the  Isle  St. 
Louis,  or  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marccau. 
'*  And  how  with  New  York?'*  Have  you 
read  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mitl'^e  a]ii)ointed  to  examine  the  condition 
of  our  tLiK'nu'ut  houses?  If  you  have  not, 
then  we  counsel  you  to  do  so  at  occc. 
Rriid  it,  and  shudder  no  more  over  the 
vile  abodes  which  disgrace  the  saintlicst 
names  cif  France  !  Head  it,  and,  when  you 
pass  at  nii;ht  the  gorgeous  front  of  the  St. 
Nicliobis  or  the  Metropolitan,  a-blaze  with 
light,  and  pouring  from  stately  doorways 
throu^s  of  w«.'ll -dressed,  well-fed,  wcU- 
lod.i^ed  men  and  women,  remember,  that 
within  the  sound  of  a  strong  man's  voice, 
the  stars  look  down  upon  houses  more 
crowd'.-d  still,  where  not  one  man.  not  ono 
woman  is  to  be  found  well-dressed,  well- 
fod.  wi'll-lo<lg«'d— houses  where  filth  and 
vice  swarm  in  hives,  and  lay  up  store,  not 
of  honey,  but  of  deadly,  rancorous  poison 
for  the  city's  use — poison  which  you  shall 
ta>Le,  and  your  children — ^you,  and  we,  and 
all  of  us.  Remember  these  things,  then — 
.  not  now— for  we  have  no  mind  to  overcast 


our  pleasant  May  with  such  sad  clondfl. 
Only  in  the  day  when  the  sun  shiDes,  and 
the  blue  laughs  overhead,  we  cannot  quite 
forget  the  myriads  for  whom  the  Banshine 
and  the  blue  are  as  if  they  were  not — the 
myriads  for  whom  the  balls  are  given — 
but  upon  whose  hearts  falls  never  a  strain 
of  all  the  sweet,  enchanting  music,  never 
a  breath  of  the  vague  perfumes  that  make 
the  ball-room  a  Persia. 

*'  If  only  all  the  balls  wfr« given  for  the 
poor,"  do  you  say  ? 

Well,  even  for  the  balFs  sake,  it  woald 
be  a  goodly  and  a  pleasant  thing,  we  an- 
swer. ''  Beauty  is  its  own  excose  for  be- 
ing,-' and  all  that  is  gay,  and  cheerftil,  and 
gorgeous,  has  uses  finer  than  the  heedlesi 
mind  can  apprehend.  How  strangely  we 
lame  and  limit  that  great  word  of  **  usee!" 

You  that  laugh  at  the  lovely  ehow  of 
fair  women  and  flowers,  in  the  banker's 
mansion,  aver  that  the  great  railway  the 
banker  builds  is  a  useful  thing,  and  bow 
down  before  it  and  do  it  homage — do  you 
not?  And  why?  Of  what  use  is  a  rail- 
way ?  "To  bring  the  sections  of  the  country 
nearer  together,*'  do  you  answer,  '*  to  mul- 
tiply exchanges,  to  foster  industry,  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  and  the  wcalUi  of  the 
people?*'  All  these  things  your  railway 
will,  doubtless,  do;  but,  again,  we  ask 
what  is  the  use  of  all  these  things?  Of 
what  use  is  it,  that  there  should  be  three 
thousand  people  this  year,  where,  lost  year, 
there  were  but  two ;  that  this  year  a  mil- 
lion dollars  should  pass,  where,  last  year, 
only  half  a  million  flowed  in  the  tide  of 
trade?  Is  mere  growing.  Is  mere  getting, 
a  good  final  and  supreme  for  man  or  na- 
tion? There  is  no  good  in  such  good 
things,  save  as  they  minister  to  a  higher 
good,  in  the  flowering  of  the  human  soul 
and  heart.  Wliich  should  you  prefer,  the 
lot  of  Shakespeare,  living  in  little  Strat- 
ford, or  the  lot  of  a  mandarin,  fattening 
in  big  Pekin?  All  things  arc  good  that 
lead  to  good,  that  feed  the  brain  and  cheer 
the  heart,  and  so  all  social  gaycty,  well 
and  wisely  enjoyed,  is  a  good,  and  a  great 
good,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
gravest  Panjandrum  among  all  the  philoso- 
phers. 

At  another  time,  dear  reader,  we  will 
reason  together  of  these  things,  of  the 
mystery  and  the  meaning,  the  weakness 
and  the  worth  of  balls  and  parties  in  our 
modern  world.    Let  us  go  back,  now,  to 
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New  York  will  be.  incliaed  to  eucouragc  a 
good  theatre,  where  di[?cstion  can  be  quiet- 
ly and  profitably  carried  oa  under  the 
agreeable  stimulus  of  a  mental  excitement. 
The  lecture  never  can  replace  the  theatre, 
because  the  most  immitigable  lecturer  dare 
not  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half  of  oratory, 
and  a  sK-s'siou  of  an  hour  and  a  half  only 
breaks  the  evening  up  uncomfortably  into 
two  unequal  pections.  Moreover  (but  we 
whisper  Ihis  in  confidence),  the  lecturers 
themselves  are  beginning  to  suspect  their 
function,  and  there  are  symptoms  that  the 
bept  of  them  meditate— no  matter  what! 
At  all  events,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  a 
dignified  and  durable  thing  for  a  man  of 
letters  to  perambulate  the  land,  with  a 
manuscript  in  his  pocketj  and  placards 
borne  before  him,  it  is  certain  that  we  must 
have  a  good  theatre  in  New  York. 

Will  Mi!-s  Keene  give  it  us?  If  energy, 
talent,  aud  industry  quite  appalling,  could 
achieve  it,  she  certainly  would.  That 
charming  actress  has  toiled  for  us  tremen- 
dou$?ly.  Whatever  she  has  touched  with 
her  own  light  hand,  has  sparkled  from  the 
contact:  the  made  the  tawdry  morality 
of  "Camille^*  touching,  and  the  fustiaa 
Feutiment  of  the  "King*s  KivaP^  genuine. 
Her  pathos  is  deep  and  sincere ;  her  gayety 
always  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  vague  sense 
of  sadness,  which  enhances  its  fine  effect. 
She  is  a  true  actress,  and  of  a  very  high 
rank ;  but  her  coadjutors  are — what  they 
are.  and  that  is  7iot  just  what  we  wish,  nor 
even  wliat  we  want. 

Mr.  Wallack  more  nearly  meets  our  de- 
mand. But  for  the  la«t  month  Mr.  Wallack 
has  devoted  himself  to  reviving  old  plays, 
and  an  old  actor.  A  capital  old  actor  he 
is,  to  bi'  sure ;  but  we  could  never  bear  a 
wriiikl-.d  Ilonieo.  No!  not  if  that  Romeo 
wrre  Macn-ady  himself !  Fancy  Benedict 
with  th'*  air  of  a  grandfather,  or  a  frisking 
Dazzle  of  sixty-five!  One  new  actress, 
howi'vir.  Mr.  Wallack  has  given  us,  in  the 
ptTrou  of  Miss  Louisa  Howard,  who  is 
pn.'tty.  piquant,  clever,  and  promising, 
S!ie  rattled  off  the  n>le  of  Lady  Clay 
Sjiatik'T  in  a  quite  fascinating  way,  and 
nuide  a  very  arch  and  dashing  Ros.alind, 
"  capiii'isoned  like  a  man,  but  with  no 
doublet  and  hose  in  her  dispoMtion." 

Mr.  Burton  has  given  us  no  new  actor, 
but  throe  or  four  now  plays— a  philanthro- 
pic play,  a  satirical  play,  and  a  snobbish 
play,  none  of  which  can  claim  from  the 


amiable  critic  other  than  a  mild  tnl 
modified  approval.  The  decisive  eritle 
would  calmly  damn  them  all  as  detesteUa 
Y\'t  one  of  them,  the  ''Blessed  Bal^,"  hM 
made  a  remarkable  hit,  and  worthy  citiMM 
crowd  the  theatre  in  Chambers  street  to 
laugh  over  the  degradation  of  paternity  and 
infanticide  made  funny,  juet  as  gold-lsoed 
generals  and  ambassadors  crowd  to  the 
Tuilerics  of  Paris  to  bow,  and  smirk,  and 
stare  obsequiously  about  the  cradle  of 
another  "Blessed  Baby/'  whose  ihther 
they  hate,  and  whoso  future  they  will  do 
their  best  to  cloud  and  to  confuse 

After  all,  what  theatre  in  Paris,  or  in 
New  York,  can  hope  to  match  upon  its 
boards  the  sad  or  the  humorous  dramas  of 
the  world*8  great  stage?     Think  of  that 
"  Imperial  Prince  of  the  French,"  the  very 
opening  of  whose  life  brings  all  the  shapes 
of  tragedy  and  of  farce  about  his  silrer 
cradle !     The  enfferings  of  his  beautiful 
mother  drew  all  hearts  to  her;   and  all 
hearts  rose  with  her  in  the  grateflil  ex- 
ultation  of   the   moment   which   atoned 
for  all  her  pains,  and  banished   all  her 
anxieties;   even  the  father  claimed  our 
sympathy  in  that  hour,  pregnant  with  fkte 
for  him  and  his ;   and  the  child  himnl^ 
welcomed  with  many  a  lond-roarlng  caa- 
non,  welcomed  too,  alas!  with  many  a 
low-muttcrcd  curse,  to  his  layeite  of  lacei^ 
and  his  couch  of  cloth  of  gold — ^who  eas 
think,  unmoved,  of  him  who  may  lire  to 
sec  the  whole  world  tremble  at  bis  nauM^ 
or  to  envy,  at  least,  the  least  and  lowest  of 
the  thousand  babes,  his  namesakes,  hom 
upon  one  day  with  him  into  his  father^ 
magnificent  realm  of  France ! 

And  yet,  shake  off,  for  a  moment,  the  iii> 
cvi table  solemnities  which  that  scene  sug- 
gests, and  tell  us  where  we  are  to  look  for 
matter  riper  to  the  satirist's  hand^  Strip 
the  facts  of  their  future,  and  what  do  yon 
see  ?  An  expected  babe,  on  the  snlgect  of 
whose  sex  some  natural  uncertainty  |tt»- 
vails.  must  be  provided  for  against  its  ad- 
vent to  the  world.  A  layette  (that  ii^ 
baby-clothes)  must  be  prepared.  Shall  11 
be  a  layette  of  pink,  for  a  girl,  or  a  layette 
of  blue,  for  a  boy?  Important  questloal 
And  wisely  resolved  liy  the  purchase  of 
two  layettes;  and  such  layettetf  Thou- 
sands of  dollars,  wrung  from  taz-paying 
France,  must  be  lavished  to  proTide  doaeaa 
on  dozens  of  utterly  superfluous  thiogi^ 
of  which  at  least  one-half  will  certain^ 
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but  for  a  moment,  yet  lonj:  onoiigh  to 
\vis!i  the  tlioiififhtCul  arti>t  a  happy  voyage 
back  attain  to  tho-=»-'  divino  shores,  and  a 
pencil  ever  niOR*  and  more  faithful  to  ro- 
prodace  ihelr  boaiily.  Had  wc  more  tiini*, 
ihi-?  Minaot  po.}m.  by  Caffil-.ar.  wuuld  tempt 
II.-.  it  i-  po  full  of  the  true  feelinir.  so  accu- 
rat«»  in  drawing,  po  warm  iu  color ;  nor 
should  wi!  slijiht  these  graceful,  genuine 
studies  which  prctigure  di.«tinction  for  the 
nanvjs  of  Coleman  and  Shattuok. 

But  it  is  by  other  picture.-?  of  another 
promi-e  that  our  eyes  and  minds  arc* 
chiilly  charmed  ;  by  these  pmall  sketches 
Into  v.li'eh  Darl'-y  lia-i  thrown  the  fire  of  a 
iru  •  injajina:iou.  controlU-d  by  a  master's 
kriowl'dge.  ^keichr.'S  where  every  line  has 
a  in'Miiiii.  and  the  spirit  of  a  poet  inter- 
pr •-.-»,  ^v;?ii  equal  force,  the  tem|>er  of  the 
patri.ii  Vaiik-e.  and  the  passion's  of  the 
uni'i  ti.-r.'d  sAvaj:'^ :  or  by  thc?c  fine  cau- 
va--.s  ijf  William  llunt.  In  work--  like 
l!ii.'.r?  we  recognize  a  future  for  piintinsr. 
Ueali!>m  iuart  has  been  pushed  to  its  last 
term  in  our  day.  and  we  liavo  been  sum- 
moned to  surrender  our  old-fashioned  faith, 
that  it  was  the  artist's  highest  function  to 
add  a  new  creation  to  the  world.  It  is 
true,  the  student,  who  reproduces  with 
fidelity  and  feeling  what  be  see?,  adds  his 
way  of  seeing  it  to  our  exporicuccs.  and  iu 
so  f.ir  exr-rts  the  faculty  <if  cr^alion.  which 
is  ili'^  prerogative  of  genius.  IJut  is  it  not 
a  high,  r  function  which  h«  di?charges 
wlien  he  finds  within  himself  a  vision  of 
beauty  never  seen  •*  on  land  or  sea."  and 
by  hi?  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  guides 
his  skillful  pencil  or  his  skillful  pen  to  give 
that  vision  p-.Tmanence,  and  a  place  on 
earth?  Do  you  suppose  .'rhakespearu 
formed  I'ortia  or  I)e5<ltnioMa.  Othello  or 
ral^lalT,  Lear  or  Ilaralet,  in  Fleet  street, 
or  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  or  in  the  pit 
of  the  Glube  Theatre?  Life  gave  him  a 
ihou-:and  hints,  but  each  character  he  drew, 
came  new-coined,  individual  from  his  glo- 
rious brain.  As  with  poets,  so  with  paint- 
ers—the age  of  realism  is  but  the  dawn  of 
the  greater  age  of  imagination  :  Giotto  is 
the  morning-star  who  precedes  Kaphael. 
And  the  men  to  whom  wo  must  look  for 
the  future  of  art  in  our  own  day,  ure  the 
men  who  give  us  signs  of  a  revival  of  the 
im.igination. 

Is  not  our  young  Pari  Han  one  of  these 
men  ?     See  hi.-*  ••  Marguerite'* — a  eimplc 


composition,  thoughtfully  studied,  dtpa- 
greeably  couturesqne  in  the  conventional 
character  of  the  Fky  and  the  backgrounds, 
hut  full  of  fueling— that  girl,  plucking  to 
pieces  the  sybil-flower  in  her  band,  ia  a 
poetic  shape,  and  you  will  remember  her 
as  if  you  had  met  her  walking  in  among 
the  "  bearded  barley.'- 

Or  look  at  the  "  Fortune-Toller.--  MighK 
not  Scott  have  imagined  that  keen,  dark 
face  portentous  in  every  liup?  And  how 
full  of  vague  awe  are  the  features  of  the 
child — how  painfully  earnest  tho.'^e  of  the 
mother  1  For  the  force  of  this  group,  where 
.«hall  we  find  a  rival  ?  Shall  w  e  call  upon  Mr. 
Ehninger.  whose  picture  of  the  ''Sword" 
reminds  you  of  a  sonn<'t  by  Milton  :  whose 
**  Gamblers."  i.*"  a  trifio  molo-dramatlc  in 
treatment,  is  Uyroaic  in  iuleasity  of  ex- 
pression ?  Or  if,  while  seeking  imagination, 
you  desire  it5  happier  exercise,  why  should 
you  not  pause  awhile  before  these  works 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  name  you  do  not 
know,  but  in  whose  *•  Card  Players'*  and 
'•  Savoyard''  you  recognize  the  spirit  and 
the  patient  power  of  a  true  artist.  Call 
them  German  if  you  must,  but  admit  the 
sincerity  of  the  feeling,  the  skill  of  the  de- 
sign, the  softened  harmony  of  the  coloring. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  encourage  men 
who  can  and  will  paint  as  these  men  do? 

Or  do  you  prefer  the  style  of  th:^t  vast 
portrait  of  a  governor  going  down  stairs 
with  his  bat  in  his  hand,  which  is  as  much 
like  a  work  of  art  as  Dr.  Johnson's  famous 
doggrel  was  like  a  ballad?  If  you  do,  yoa 
deserve  to  be  married  to  that  conscious 
young  lady  yonder  in  turquoise  green,  and 
to  have  the  portraits  of  your  children  paint- 
ed after  the  manner  of  that  chalk-legged 
infant  astraddle  of  a  red  chair.  But  yon 
will  cot  invite  so  dark  a  fate.  .You  will 
agree  with  us  iu  hoping  less  and  less  from 
the  art  which  mere  vanity  nourishes,  more 
and  more  from  the  art  which  respects  It- 
self, creates  in  the  passion  of  creation,  and 
waits  quietly  to  receive  the  meed  of  honor 
and  of  wealth,  which  shall  one  day  be 
occorded.  even  in  our  material  money- 
making  America.  We  are  not  eo  rery 
bad,  all  things  considered  :  at  least,  not  so 
very  much  worse  than  onr  neighbors. 
How  long  is  it  since  Haydon  cut  his  throat 
iu  London,  and  David  Scott  died  of  despair 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Leopold  Robert  blew 
out  his  brains  in  Venice? 
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the  approach  of  htrangors  of  a  different 
mco  and  color,  and  with  whoso  name  ia 
associated  everything  that  is  terrible. 

We  wew  all  on  the  alert,  expecting 
an  attack  every  moment,  as  we  went 
np  with  Uie  flood-tide,  which  runs  in  the 
Pcfju  like  a  mill-race.  Soon  we  began 
to  hoar  the  native  war-gongs  beating  in 
every  direction ;  and  the  distant  cry  of 
warriors  giving  the  alarm — a  guttural, 
monotonous  hoo-hoo — was  hayed  on 
every  side. 

Til  is  lugubrious  warning  was  more 
like  the  baying  of  countless  dogs  than 
any  other  civilized  noise,  and  we  knew 
that  its  object  was  to  gather  a  force  to  in- 
tercept us,  or,  at  all  events,  to  strengthen 
the  defense  of  the  town  of  l*egu.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  we  passed  a  Karien 
village  where  tlie  inhabitant^  were 
friendly.  Only  women,  and  children, 
and  old  men  were  left  in  these  places, 
and  they  saluted  us  joyfully  with  shouts 
and  waving  of  white  cloths,  dancing 
and  running  down  to  the  river  bank  in 
crowds,  poniting  up  the  stream,  and 
hurrying  us  on  to  the  town,  which  they 
hoped  wo  would  take.  The  higher  up 
we  got,  the  louder  grew  the  alarm ;  the 
gongs  becamo  as  innumeraide  as  the 
voices  of  runners  and  sccmts  carrying 
on  the  warning,  and  the  whole  produced 
a  melancholy  harmony,  now  like  the 
sighing  of  the  wind,  now  like  the  dying 
away  of  thunder. 

All  this  time  wo  were  exposed  to 
the  iutensest  heat  of  u  tropical  sun,  a 
heat  such  as  is  experienced  nowhere 
but  in  Burmah ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  heat 
is  not  felt  in  any  other  spot  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  the  low,  fiat  lands  along 
tlie  delta  of  the  Irawaddy.  Thermo- 
metrically  it  may  not  be  so  great,  but 
Burmese  beat  has  a  peculiarly  depress- 
ing etfect ;  it  makes  you  faint ;  it  seems 
to  steam  and  stew  your  head,  and  you 
find  yourself  bending  under  it  as  under 
a  great  and  growing  weight.  W<j  had 
no  awnings  over  the  Inrnts,  and  most  of 
us  wore  dressed  in  thick  cloth  uniform. 
I  wore  a  heavy  cloth  navy  cap — the 
regulation  cap  of  the  Company — an  un- 
dress blue  cloth  frock-coat,  trowscrs 
of  the  same  material,  and,  in  a  belt  at 
my  waist,  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  heavy 
ship's  pistohj.  Very  soon  after  the  sun 
n.)sc?  I  had  begun  to  experience  the 
wilting  influence  of  his  rays,  and,  as  he 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  rapidly  ac- 
quiring 0tn*ngth,  I  was  fast  blooming 


sick.  At  first  I  was  seized  with  a  slight 
fit  of  vomiting ;  then  my  niind  became 
confused.  For  a  moment  I  would  forget 
where  I  was,  but  only  for  a  moment; 
the  next  I  would  recover  my  recollec- 
tion. I  had  a  sense  of  dried  peas  with 
hot  water  poured  upon  them,  swelling 
in  my  skull;  I  became  violently  ex- 
cited, raved,  said  I  don't  know  what  to 
the  men  around  mo,  seized  one,  think- 
ing he  was  about  to  attack  me— and  then 
fell  over  on  my  face  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat — coup  de  soldi ! 

How  long   I  remained  insensible  I 
have  never  known;  but  my  first  con- 
sciousness was  of  lying  over  the  side 
i»f  the  lK>at,  with  a  smlor  dipping  up 
water  in  his  hat  and  pouring  it  orer 
my  head.     My  clothes  were  open,  my 
dress  loosened  as  much  as    possible, 
and  saturated  with  water.     I  recognized 
some  of  the  officers,  particularly  an  as- 
sistant-surgeon of  the  Idth  Uoyal  Irish, 
my  intimate  friend,  and  was  more  or  less 
conscious,  from  that  time,  that  I  was 
in  a  remote  spot,  and  on  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedition, although  I  did  not  recollect  ifae 
nature  of  the  enterprise  nor  even  the  name 
of  the  country,    in  recognizing  the  offi- 
cers, 1  could  not  recall  their  connection 
with  the  events  then  recurring.    I  heard 
the  beating  of  the  tomtoms  along  the 
land;  I  heard  the  same  multitumnoos 
hoo -booing,    baying,    wailing,    and    it 
filled  me  with  irrepressible  horror  at 
times,  while  at  others  it  excited  me  to 
madness.     By  degrees  I  became  more 
quiet,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so, 
I  was  removed  from  the  cutter  to  a  large 
Burmese  rioe-boat,housed  over  with  mats 
and  capable  of  containing  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
This  floating  house  had  windows  and 
doors,  and  had  been  fitted  up  with  hospi- 
tal traps  of  every  sort — a  complete  snr- 
geon*s  and  apothecary's  outfit.    Here  I 
was  laid  upon  a  litter — dfioolee,  as  it  is 
called  in    India  —  stripped,  and  water 
poured  on  me  as  before,  by  the  buck- 
etful,  especially   over    my  heod    and 
breast    The  dhooUe  was  stretched  ia 
the   middle  of   the  boat,  between  the 
doors  and  windows.     OccasionaUy«  I 
relapsed  into  insensibility,  but  under 
the    medical    treatment,    wliich    was 
vigorous  and  pertinacious,  I  recovered 
sufficiently,   every  now  and   then*  to 
recognize  the  faces  and  voices  of  the 
two  medical  officers  who  hod  kindlj 
remained  in  charge  of  me,  os  well  ■■ 
the  dhoolee-bearers — half-naked  Hin- 
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only  compaiiion,  prcscrWng  wonderful 
8ol/-possession  and  calmness  of  de- 
meanor, camo  to  me,  seized  mc  with 
both  hands,  and  shook  me  hard,  as  if  to 
wake  mo.  Ho  cried,  •*  Get  up,  sir;  get 
up,  sir;  no  timo  to  lose  now !"  and  asked 
mo  if  I  could  swim.  I  answered,  **  Yes,** 
ho  all  the  timo  dragging  over  my  arms 
and  legs  a  pair  of  pilot-cloth  Irowsers 
and  a  pea-jacket,  after  which  ho  kd 
mo — almost  carrying  mo,  feeble  as  I 
was— to  tho  side  of  tho  boat  furthest 
from  tho  Bunnese,  who,  probably  on 
heariuff  his  exclamations,  had  resumed 
their  liring,  and  were  rapidly  drilling 
the  roof,  but  still  afraid  to  come  down 
upon  tho  boat,  perhaps  suspecting  an 
ambush. 

IIo  led  me  to  tho  door,  and  pointed 
to  where,  some  fivo  or  six  hundred 
yards  up  tho  stream,  our  boats  wero 
aground,  in  charge  of  seven  or  eight 
men,  imder  command  of  a  midshipman. 
Remember,  now,  that  all  our  force  was 
engaged  at  tho  town  of  Pegu  (but  how 
far  off,  or  in  what  direction,  that  lay,  I 
knew  not  then)  ;  that  there  had  been 
only  a  pause  in  their  firing,  which  by 
this  timo  wils  resumed  with  increased 
rattle  of  musketry  and  roar  of  cannon. 
Pointing  to  tho  boats,  the  boy  asked 
nie  if  I  could  swim  so  far.  I  replied, 
**  Yes,"  and  asked  him  if  he  also  could, 
lie  said,  **Yes."  I  then  plunged  into 
tlu"  river,  and  struck  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  boats,  bidding  him  follow  close 
bt^hind  me.  I  imagined  at  the  time, 
tliough  now  I  know  it  to  have  been  but 
imagination,  that  I  heard  hun  leap  in 
after  me,  and  I  continued  to  fancy,  not 
only  that  I  heard  him  striking  out  and 
blowing  the  water,  as  swimmers  do,  but 
that  I  even  saw  him ;  and  I  spoke  to 
hiui  frequently,  believing  him  to  be  at 
my  side.  Tho  Burmese,  perceiving 
me  as  I  made  the  plunge,  instantly 
redoubled  their  firo,  and  bullets  fell 
thickly  around  me.  I  could  hear  them 
hiss  close  by  my  head  and  back,  pelt- 
ing the  water  like  nuts  thrown  upon  tho 
siurfaoe  by  the  handful.  Fortunately, 
the  tide  was  in  my  favor,  and  I  swam 
rapidly,  Ixnng  at  all  times  an  expert 
swimmer.  Under  the  cooling  influence 
of  tlie  water,  1  seemed  to  recover  my 
presence  of  muid,  and  to  have  the  bal- 
ance of  my  ner>*es  reston»d.  I  became 
perfectly  calm,  uualarmed — master  of 
myself  in  every  respect — with  more 
Bclf-possession  and  a  cooler  compre- 
hension of  tho  circumstances  surround- 


ing me  than  I  had  ever  had  before  in 
all  my  life :  nor  can  I  refer  all  of  this  to 
other  than  almost  supematural  iofla- 
ences,  though,  of  c-ourse,  something  is 
to  bo  attributed  to  tho  CQoling  ageno/of 
tho  water.  I  let  my  body  down  into  tiie 
stream  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to  expose 
only  tho  back  of  my  head,  thus  w^fc'"g 
my  human  target  for  the  bullets  of  mj 
hunters  as  small  as  I  could,  and  as  low 
also  ;  for  I  was  well  aware,  from  predons 
experience  acquired  in  a  busy  campaico, 
that  they  fire  very  high,  holding  ue 
stocks  of  tlieir  muskets  under  their  aim- 
pits,  and  not  against  their  shoulders,  as 
we  do ;  besides,  their  fire-arms  are  of  the 
most  wretched  description,  and  eveijr 
man  makes  his  own  powder.  Then 
balls,  therefore,  generally  passed  otsk 
my  head,  and  fell  into  the  water,  a  little 
beyond  me. 

I  had  no  fear  at  any  moment; 
a  strange  and  omnipotent  faith  in 
fiito  took  possession  of  mo;  I  did  not 
oven  take  the  trouble  to  make  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  escape.  I  literally 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  a  possible  thine 
for  me  to  bo  shot  then.  Tct*  when  I 
had  almost  reached  the  boats,  I  was 
seized  with  extreme  faintness — ^whether 
from  tho  reaction  of  hope,  inspired  by 
the  proximity  of  my  friends,  depriTing 
me  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  de- 
spair and  rage,  or  from  what  otiber 
cause  I  know  not;  I  beoame  suddody 
sick,  and  felt  myself  rapidly  sinking. 
I  could  make  but  a  few  strokes  mors, 
holding  up  my  hand,  and  dying  for 
lielp.  The  smallest  of  the  hoists,  our 
third  cutter,  with  a  solitary  man  in  it, 
came  to  my  rescue,  and,  just  as  mr 
strength  was  finally  failing,  he  dxagged 
mo  out  of  the  water.  As  I  fell  OTerbe- 
tween  tho  seats,  gaspine  and  ezhanstad 
with  the  shock  of  relief  and  safety,  but 
by  no  means  insensible— on  the  oontia- 
ry ,  fully  appreciating  my  position — that 
man  said  to  me :  "I  think  it^s  all  up 
with  us  now,  sir;  but  you  stand  1^ 
me,  and  PU  stand  by  you:  we're  two 
lonesome  Y'ankces  here.'*  He  tbn& 
sculled  his  boat  back  to  the  others — ^bm 
Bunnese,  meantime,  having  snspendad 
their  fin>  in  the  direction  of  the  hnqiitsJ- 
boat.  You  must  not  foiget  the  bw* 
whom  I  had  quite  forgotten,  and  «1 
not  again  remember  until  I  saw  hiiB 
some  days  later.  When  we  reaohad 
tho  other  boats,  I  was  lifted  Lito  tta 
large  launch  of  the  Fox,  under  the  swa- 
ing  (all  tho  boats  were  now  oorwadiiilk 
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Ho  did  as  I  advised ;  but,  after 
tho  first  few  dischai-ges,  the  Burmese 
would  run  up  while  our  men  were  load- 
ing tho  gun,  and  fire  upon  them.  So 
we  lost  another  man — ^not  killed,  but 
disabled.  Then  our  men  wore  panio- 
strickou ;  they  saw  they  could  not  hold 
their  ground  till  our  friends  came  up  ; 
they  wore  wavering,  one  by  one  ;  they 
began  to  hang  back,  and  to  look  around 
for  lielp — wlien  men,  under  such  circum- 
Btancos,  begin  to  look  away  from  the 
foe,  tho  game  is  always  up ;  they  never 
will  look  back  again.  The  midshipman 
suddenly  cried :  **  I've  done  my  duty  ; 
every  mun  for  himself;"  and  plunged 
into  tho  river ;  all  our  fellows  followed 
him.  Neither  of  the  wounded  men  was 
seriously  injured,  and  they  were,  of 
oourso,  so  occupied  by  the  urgent  dan- 
ger as  to  forget  their  wounds;  they 
struck  out  lustily. 

Still  prostrate,  and  weak  almost  to 
death,  I  dragged  myself  heavily  to  tho 
side  of  the  boat,  and  let  my  body  roll 
over  into  tho  stream,  like  a  log,  under 
the  full  gaze  of  the  Burmese,  who, 
when  they  saw  our  men  take  to  the 
water,  of  course  opened  fire  on  each 
black  hviid  as  it  swam  away.  I  camo 
last,  and  formed  a  solitary  target  for 
them,  as  I  was  still  in  the  stream  after 
all  of  my  late  companions  were  up  and 
off  uito  the  jungle.  I  employed  the  same 
tactics  as  before,  and  with  the  same  suc- 
cess— letting  my  body  low  down  into 
tlie  water,  and  swimming  in  a  straight 
line  directly  away  from  them,  so  as  to 
present  a  mark  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  any  but  -  on  expert 
sharpshooter  to  hit.  Being  thus  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  most  fearful 
danger,  and  seeming  to  have  death  and 
devils  crowding  upon  me  from  every 
side,  I  became  frantic  with  downright 
rago.  When  my  feet  touched  tho  mud 
I  did  not  rise,  but,  keeping  under  water, 
dragged  myself  along  on  my  belly,  till 
I  got  to  the  bank.  Then  clamberuig 
up,  I  stood  on  the  top  of  it,  and  shook 
my  fists  at  the  savages,  and  cursed 
them.  Next  I  sat  deliberately  down  on 
tho  ground,  and  exulted  for  awhile  in 
watching  their  balls  fall  short  of  me. 
After  this  I  arose,  and  wandered  into 
the  jungle. 

What  was  tho  scene  ? — a  jungle  in 
the  heart  of  Burmah,  where,  perhaps, 
no  white  man  hod  over  been  betoro  that 
day ;  the  only  passage  a  tiger-trail — a 
path  very  much  like  those  made  by  the 


negroes  through  our  southern  corn-fields 
by  cutting  away  a  narrow  lane  of  stalks. 
By  this,  no  doubt  (though  tiger  signs 
were  fresh  upon  it),  our  men  had  made 
their  way ;  but  where  to  look  for  them  ? 
That  dismal  howl  still  reached  my  ears ; 
I  could  even  hear  coimon — but  could 
not,  if  I  had  tried,  have  told  in  what 
direction  they  were. 

Don't  forget,  now,  that  I  had  lost 
all  but  a  confused  sense  of  something 
dangerous  that  was  near,  something 
saving  that  was  distant.  I  had  no 
recollection  of  details ;  I  could  not 
tell  on  which  side  of  tlie  river  our 
little  army  was ;  I  had  never  seen  the 
town  of  Pegu  ;  I  had  forgotten  all  topo- 
graphy, all  points  of  time,  nor  have  I 
ever  clearly  recollected  them  ftince.  It 
all  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  of  some- 
thing horrible,  that  had  happened  years 
before.  Even  what  was  presently  oc- 
curring around  mo  seemed  something 
that  I  was  remembering  renotely, 
rather  than  tho  event  of  the  moment. 
At  tlie  same  time  that  I  was  conscious 
of  the  scene  before  me,  and  of  my  pro- 
gress over  the  ground,  I  was  m  tlie 
maudlin  state  of  a  drunken  man,  reck- 
less of  danger ;  any  uombor  of  Bur- 
mese directly  in  my  path,  I  should 
probably  have  met,  then,  with  a  laugh ; 
I  was  iu  tho  mood  to  laugh — did  laugh. 
Night  would  before  very  long  be  upon 
me,  but  I  cared  not  for  that ;  I  could 
have  laid  down  in  the  tiger- trail  and 
slept — ^becauso  I  was  crazy.  And  yet 
I  was  not  crazy;  for  I  knew  there 
were  enemies,  and  I  hated  them ;  I  knew 
there  was  danger,  and  I  was  cunning. 
To  a  degree,  I  was  delirious ;  and  yet 
some  of  my  faculties  were  intensified, 
like  my  ph^rsical  senses.  I  was  deli- 
rious only  in  not  comprehending  the 
danger  to  the  extent  of  dying  with  fear. 

liecoUect  that  I  was  bare-headed  and 
bare-footed ;  my  jacket  was  open,  and 
my  breast  exposed  to  tho  sun ;  I  had 
dragged  myself  through  the  black,  oozy 
slime  of  au  Indian  river,  fhll  of  croco- 
diles ;  I  was  ugly  as  Satan,  from  head 
to  foot,  and  like  him  in  many  other  re- 
spects. In  tliis  plight  I  stumbled  for- 
ward, through  the  jungle. 

Presently  a  form  started  up  from 
between  the  canes,  and  stood  before 
mo,  across  the  path.  I  thought  it 
was  that  of  a  Burman — an  armed  ene- 
my— and  my  first  feeling  was  ono  of 
levity.  The  next  instant  I  recognized 
the  blue  jacket  of  one  of  our  own 
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men.  lie  btUviiged  to  the  boat's  par- 
ty, bail  esc4j,p«d,  and  liiil  hini^^olf  thf^i^« 
BJid  (Hc^aveu  knows  how!)  bai]  ri'cog- 
au&fd  mo,  Wbeii  his  Imiid  gnifirj»^*l 
citte  of  mine,  and  I  put  tiu>  niher 
Upon  bii$  fibtmldjerf  and  Ux>kc4  iiito 
Ku  ftimllinr  fact> — ivben  I  ^nw  la  hiui 
a  ot>mp  anion  and  a  fri«iKl*  iukI  wr*>  tflru 
gtooil  togetbcr  there*  in  tbat  place  of 
mW  oads  and  vagtio  feat's — 1  becumo 
AWAte  of  my  situalton  with  a  horribte 
tthot&k,  and  tell  to  tlte  p*ound,  seo^tbk^ 
fit  the  same  tirao,  of  wr**t<!beilo«?ss  luid 
of  relief  I  of  danger  and  of  protection — 
of  ono  ad  much  as  tba  otbor.  Then  bo 
raised  me,  and  made  me  realize  agiiin^ 
as  well  as  he  could »  who  hn  vtas^  and 
where  I  was ;  and  he  UftLHl  me  up,  and 
carried  me  forward^  a  part  of  the  wbib^ 
on  hU  backt  atid  isomotime!;  In  hi§  arms, 
©topping,  now  and  then,  to  rest. 

Then,  at  last — and  God  knowa,  God 
only  knowi  how  it  ail  whm  !— I  do  re- 
mt>inber  being  with  a  party  of  our  men ; 
I  do  remember  some  Sepoja  in  British 
nnlform;  I  do  rememlter  olHcer*^,  fiol- 
djei*s,  ftailors.  fri£?nJly  Pegunna*  At 
this  moment  I  Tividly  rnc^dl  suali  a 
g;roup,  and  I  r©colleot  Btundiug  in  the 
mtdit  of  them.  Then,  1  retoembftn 
there  wnf)  a  Budden  etir,  inr'l  tlii^  party 
btoka  away  from  me  amid  rattling  of 
muskotry  and  the  tsbouta  of  officers, 
and  tbo  next  instant  I  was  in  tlu?  water 
again.  T«  Uio,  had  purtuken  of  the 
amrm,  but  not  unJ^T^truidiiig  it$  nut  are, 
bad  rnsbod  down  the  baiiki  aud  into  the 
river,  and  was  striking  out  once  mitru 
for  the  very  sboro  whence  I  had  just 
boen  driven.  I  Bwam  acrosji  and  clam- 
bered np  the  bank. 

Is  there  anything  picturesquely  fright- 
ful in  story — any  tiling  in  German  legend 
of  nolitary  men  bes^et  by  Sends  and  bi^aj^ta 
of  hideous  aspect  and  horrible  cries — 
that  will  do  to  describe  this  by  7  Think 
of  the  knight  in  Undine,  as  he  rides 
throagh  the  haunted  forest,  waylaid  by 
Call t mule  shapes;  or  take  the  lady  in 
Comuij,  and  put  a  pea-jucket  on  her 
and  regidntion-trowsertSi  aud  you  have 
mo. 

And  everything  proper  to  a  safe 
mftn*is  mind  bad  left  me  i  nothing  re* 
mained  but  eui suing,  cunning  and  in- 
BfDSiblo  eouragft,  I  liad  nercr  once 
thought  of  praying,  of  pleading  for 
meryy ;  I  biid  never  ortct^  asked  for- 
giveness for  my  sins ;  I  bud  nut  given 
a  thou ght  to  m y  f am i I y  or  £v i  e 1 1 da  ;  I 
wiui  bniy  <m\y  wjtb  the  damnable  inven- 


tions, th*i  holli-^h  tnq>R»  ^H  for  me»  and  I 
rc'Mieniber  the  Bothivell-liki*  reKistauce  I 
f  el  I — I  f  11  e  1  i  t  no  w ,  The  n  I  sp  ec  u  lated  : 
**  Periiaps  by  wan  tiering  along  this  hi\nk 
I  ean  veftch  some  friendly  village ;  per- 
haps by  following  this  river  I  shall  find 
human  bnlntations*  wlvere  I  aball  bo  re- 
ceivi*d  bo.'ipitabljr."  I  wai  even  poa- 
sessed  with  a  deliritjus  hope  that  I  should 
reuch  Itiiugoon- — which  now  mvd  then 
I  would  clearly  recolleet^ — ^by  pursuing 
the  stream  down  to  the  bay, 

S*\  ^tapUig  along  in  what  I  Mippoe<*d 
to  be  that  direction,  1  had  gone  [u^rhaps 
a  milo  or  twu,  when  I  saw  a  small  Bur- 
mese boat — such  as  is  called  a  sam* 
pan  in  China;  I  have  forgot* on  tlie 
Burmese  naino^lying  close  under  the 
bank.  It  was  oovored  with  mats, 
arched  like  the  awning  of  a  wcfttero 
wa^on — the  fishermen  of  Bunnah  house 
their  fatullies  in  suoh  craft,  a.**  the  Chi- 
nese do.  I  came  upon  it  s«dilenly  ;  on 
the?  bank,  iuimeiiiately  above  ti,  liut  be- 
low me^  stood  two  nativus^— tjdl,  stalwart 
felhjw^^^  tattooed  from  their  navels  to 
their  ankles— with  paddles  m  their 
hands,  but  not  armed. 

Now,  observe  that  the  Burmese,  bath 
men  and  women,  have  their  ears  per- 
forated with  very  large  holes  (indeed,  n 
circular  piece  seemi;  to  be  punched  out 
of  tlie  lobe),  in  which  the  women  wear 
gold,  brass,  or  copper  ornamentii,  some- 
times of  great  weight — not  in  the  shape 
of  rings,  Dut  cylindrical— and  the  men 
carry  oigari* ;  indeed,  by  means  of  this 
hole,  they  make  the  ear  a  eort  of  rack 
ti>  bang  many  Uttle  things  upon,  AH  the 
hosliie  Burmese  I  had  eeen  during  the 
campaign  invariably  wore  tiny  red  flaga 
ia  the.^e  bolea ;  while  all  the  Peguima,  and 
other  friendly  natives,  wore  white  ones. 
But  the^  two  men  had  neither ;  they  ap^ 
peared  U>  be  harmless  fishermen  (probar 
bly  Karii-ns),  who  were  glad  to  hide 
tliemselves  away,  and  had  not  yet  heeii 
foimd  by  any  of  the  Burmese  recruiting 
oflScial^,  and  pricked  into  the  service  at 
the  point  of  the  lance.  When  I  came 
uptm  Iheni.  they  uttered  nn  exclamation 
of  gTL^at  alarm  and  rushed  towanls  tbe 
river ;  but  when  they  got  to  the  hanlc 
they  stopped,  looked  at  each  ether  and 
at  me,  spoke  together,  stood  transfixed 
in  wonder.  I  had  come  suddenly  from 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
British  were ;  they  could  make  out 
neither  my  race  nor  my  color.  My  hue 
was  tiiat  of  the  rivt^r-mud,  but  my  hair 
was  different  from  theirs,  and  my  dress 
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also.  If  thoy  had  over  seen  an  English- 
man, thoy  would,  by  the  latter,  have 
taken  me  for  one.  But  what  could  they 
understand  from  my  making  straight  up 
to  them,  and  instantly  laying  my  hands 
one  upon  a  shoulder  of  each  ?  I  hod  no 
arms ;  they  had  been  taken  from  me  in 
the  cutter  before  I  was  removed  to  the 
hospital-boat.  With  the  savage's  quick 
appreciation  of  danger,  they  at  once  per- 
ceived that  I  was  helpless  in  that  respect ; 
but  they  knew  not  now  to  regard  me  in 
others.  My  head,  if  an  enemy's,  was 
worth  five  hundred  rupees  to  them ;  but 
then  if  it  should  happen  to  belong  to  a 
fricndbj  Englishman  it  was  worth  a  thou- 
sand such  heads  as  theirs — if  I  were  an 
enemy  five  hundred  rupees  was  the  roy- 
al reward  offered  for  it ;  but  if  a  friend, 
they  and  their  families  and  kindred 
would  have  died  a  death  for  every  hair 
they  hurt.  So,  puzzled,  they  stood 
with  thoir  paddles  in  their  hands,  mak- 
ing no  demonstration  of  anger  or  of  fear ; 
they  stared  like  children  at  mo,  but  did 
not  move. 

For  a  few  moments  I  held  them 
thus,  lookmg  them  straight  in  the  face. 
Then,  to  make  myself  understood 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  pointed  to  tlie 
boat,  and,  touching  my  forehead  and 
breast  with  my  clasped  hands — as  is 
the  custom  in  Burmah  to  express  res- 
pect or  gratitude,  or  to  ask  a  favor — I 
appealed  to  them.  I  laid  tlie  palms 
of  my  hands  flat  together,  and  said: 
'*  Yangoon,  Yangoon,  twa^  twa  ;  huck- 
sheeshy  bucksheesht  do ;  hurra  huck- 
sheeshdo^^ — a  jargon  of  mixed  Burmese 
and  Ilindoostanco,  both  shockingly 
broken,  meaning:  **I  will  give  you  a 
sight  of  presents  if  you  will  take  me  in 
that  boat  to  Rangoon."  After  consult- 
inff  together,  with  hurried  gestures,  they 
led  me,  gently  but  firmly,  one  by  one 
wrist,  and  the  other  by  the  other,  down 
into  the  boat,  and  placing  me  in  the  stem, 
indicated  to  mo  to  hold  on  by  the  top  of 
the  sam-pan^  which  came  up  to  my 
waist.  They  then  got  into  the  bow  and 
pushed  off  with  their  paddles  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream. 

As  I  watched  their  movements,  I 
was  occupied  with  but  one  thought, 
and  that  was  never  to  turn  my  back 
to  them.  All  my  intelligence,  all  my 
canning,  all  that  I  was  capable  of  as 
a  human  being,  was  concentrated  in 
that :  *  *  don*  t  turn  your  back  on  them. ' '  I 
had  no  arms,  not  even  a  stiok,  nothiog  bat 
my  nails  and  teeth.    So  I  watched  them 


impishly.  I  could  still  hear  noises — 
a  confused  clangor  came  from  a  distance 
to  my  ears  like  something  that  one 
dreams  of;  but  it  was  real  noise — a  noise 
of  a  far  country ;  of  tigers,  and  elephants, 
and  monkeys,  and  jackals  ;  of  gods  and 
tattooed  people ;  of  crocodiles  and  great 
pagodas — all  audible  heathendon^  con- 
glomerated into  one  diabolical  howl.  I 
can't  describe  it;  I  cannot  analyze  it 
as  a  noise ;  I  cannot  tell  yoa  what  par- 
ticular big  gun  it  sounded  Hke,  how  now 
it  clattered  like  an  omnipresent  tin-pan, 
or  this  time  '*  went  off"  like  a  park  of 
sixty-pounders — but  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  sounded  like  all  **  Afric's  sunny 
fountains  and  India's  coral  strand" — 
drunk ;  I  hope  you  can  understand  that. 
I  had  let  myself  somehow  into  the  idea 
that  my  Charons  were  going  to  Rangoon. 
For  one  instant  I  turned  my  eyes  away 
from  their  faces  to  the  scene  before  me ; 
the  next,  the  bow  of  the  boat  was  driven 
fast  into  the  mud  of  the  opposite  shore. 
They  leaped  to  land  and  ran  up  the 
bank,  and  from  that  hoar  I  never 
saw  them  again  ;  they  left  me  there 
alone. 

A  largo  tree  grew  out  of  the  bank 
near  the  spot,  and  its  roots  hung 
over  and  ran  down  to  the  water; 
it  was  a  solitary  tree,  all  the  rest 
was  cane.  I  could  see  the  blaok  posts, 
with  a  few  bamboos  still  standing,  of 
a  house — not  very  near,  hot  at  no  great 
distance ;  and,  hero  and  there,  others 
like  them,  as  if  the  ruins  of  a  village 
from  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
driven  by  robbers.  One  often  sees  in 
Burmah  three  or  four  houses  together, 
thus  charred  and  half  fallen — all  that  is 
left  of  some  little  town  by  the  daeoiU, 
who  are  organized  banditti,  licensed  by 
the  government  to  rob,  bum,  and  kill 
friends  or  foes,  provided  thoy  pay  a 
tithe  of  their  plunder  to  tho  nearest 
Woon,  and  serve  as  soldiers  in  time  of 
war.  From  the  moment  the  men  disap- 
peared I  forgot  their  existence ;  to  lose 
sight  of  them  was  to  lose  all  recollection 
of  them,  care  for  them,  fear  of  them. 
I  never  once  contemplated  the  posai- 
bility  of  their  retummg  with  oompan- 
ions,  although,  had  I  been  in  a  condition 
to  reflect,  I  must  have  known  that  they 
would  inevitably  pursue  an  object  of 
such  wonder,  to  discover  whence  it 
came  and  what  it  meant 

Bat  then  my  mind  would  follow  up 
no  idea;  I  was  alive  only  to  the  in- 
•taataneooB   event     I   had   the  mo- 
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They  wore  in  hot  haste ;  I  could  not 
tell  whether  they  were  pursuing  or  pur- 
Bued.  All  were  armed  ;  and  the  tattooed 
devils  wore  r«(£  flags  in  their  ears,  every 
man  of  them.  They  stood  startled  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  wondered  at  nie. 
Breathless  as  they  were,  they  stopped 
and  reflected.  Some  turned  to  each 
other  and  talked  hun*iedly  together; 
some  brandished  their  weapons,  and 
looked  as  if  about  to  use  them. 

Thus  we  stood;  I  alone  in  the  l).»at, 
brandishing  the  stick ;  my  hair  matted 
with  mud,  which  by  this  time  had 
dried ;  my  pea-jacket,  wide  open,  and 
my  exposed  breast  as  black  as  my 
face  ;  unarmed  —  a  white  man  and  a 
stranger  ;  to  many  of  them  a  new 
creature  altogether,  even  if  I  had  pre- 
sented my  ordinary  appearance;  but 
in  that  aspect,  to  all  of  them,  a  thing 
of  peculiar  dread,  operating  upon  their 
superstitious  terrors.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  they  could  not  account  for 
me,  they  were  awfully  afraid  of  nie. 
That  cunning,  which  I  have  described 
to  you  as  being  all  that  was  left  to  me. 
again  filled  mo  with  a  sense  of  power 
and  safety,  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  exphxin  to  you  now.  I  felt  that  I 
could  outwit  them,  that  I  could  seize 
the  thousand  doubts  by  which  they  wore 
perplexed,  and  on  the  strength  of  whicli, 
I  knew  they  would  not  dare  to  touch 
me.  They  could  not  know  wheth(;r  I 
was  friend  or  foe.  Why  should  I  he 
helpless  and  alone  there,  if  I  were  of  the 
number  of  their  victorious  enemies  ? 
There  were  Englishmen  al)out  the  per- 
son of  their  king ;  their  officers  of  high- 
est rank  were  foreign  ;  tliero  were  Eng- 
lishmen (so  it  was  afterward  reported)  in 
that  very  town,  fighting  for  its  defense. 

Tlinu^  men  stepped  in  front,  and  a 
few  feet  in  advance  of  the  party.  One 
of  them  had  cm  a  red  jacket,  with  gold 
or  yellow  stripes — it  might  have  betui  a 
marine's  jacket  which  he  had  bought 
or  stolen.  He  wore,  olso,  the  gilt  hehntit, 
which  distinguishes  their  officers,  and  a 
red  breech-cloth  was  folded  voluminous- 
ly about  his  thighs.  He  was  fcittooed 
from  the  navel  to  the  ankles,  and  his 
complexion  was  much  lighter  than  the 
rest,  as  is  usual  with  men  of  rank,  who 
are  protected  from  the  sun  by  umbrellas 
carried  over  their  heads  when  they  go 
out.  The  gold  umbrella  is  a  mark  of 
exalted  distinction — in  fact,  on  '*  order." 
This  man  had,  also,  red  flags  iu  his 
ears ;  ho  carried  a  muaket  and  a  dkar — 


the  curved  sword  of  the  Burmese.  His 
two  companions  seemed  to  be  Bubordi- 
nates ;  they  were  rude,  and  more  savage- 
looking  than  he;  their  complezionB 
were  darker,  and  they  wore  on  their 
heads  only  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  Both 
were  armed  with  dhars  and  lances,  the 
lances  having  strips  of  the  same  red 
stuff  twisted  round  them,  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  point,  so  as  to  form  streamers. 

The  herd  behind  stood  still,  while  these 
three  seemed  to  be  taking  my  case  into 
consideration.  They  would  cautiously 
approach  me,  and  then  retire  and  con- 
sult ;  this  manoeuvre  they  repeated  fre- 
quently. Finding,  then,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  mo  to  act  promptly,  in 
order  to  turn  their  hesitancy  to  my  ad- 
vantage, I  almost  prated  for  a  hint — 
and  immediately  the  idea  of  playing 
the  madman  flashed  upon  me.  It  seem- 
ed to  come  from  Heaven.  I  knew 
that  savages  set  up  madmen  in  their 
temples  and  worship  them,  accepting 
their  ravings  as  oracles.  I  knew  that 
if  I  could  make  them  believe  that  I  was 
mad,  I  should  not  only  be  protected  by 
them,  but  bo  regarded  as  something 
almost  divine.  So  I  beckoned  to  them 
to  come  to  me,  dancmg  as  I  did  so,  yell- 
ing, shouting,  and  pulling  my  hair; 
taking  off  my  jacket,  I  threw  it  down 
upon  tho  deck  of  the  boat  and  stamped 
on  it ;  I  capered,  I  made  strange  noises, 
and  I  song — all  the  while  beckoning 
them  to  approach.  The  chief  came 
first  of  all.  He  walked  toward  me 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  halting 
every  few  steps.  But  I  sharply  com- 
manded him  to  come  on  board,  and  he 
came ;  so  we  stood  together  on  the  deck 
of  tlie  little  boat.  I  laid  my  hands 
upon  his  shoulders  as  I  had  placed  them 
upon  the  shouldors  of  the  two  boat- 
men.    He  stood  perfectly  erect. 

Now  here  was  the  scratch;  I  knew  that 
I  must  make  him  crouch — the  Burman 
comes  down  on  his  haunches  to  every 
superior,  whetlier  of  his  own  or  another 
race ;  until  that  man  crouched,  my  life 
was  not  worth  a  curse.  The  sucoess 
of  my  experiment  depended  on  that ;  he 
must  do  it  I  pressed  him  down  by 
main  force  to  the  deck,  stamped  my 
feet,  and  made  faces  at  him.  .  Down  he 
went,  at  last,  squatting  low  on  his 
haunches  and  holding  his liands  together 
in  tho  true  Burmese  style.  His  dhar 
was  suspended  by  a  red  cord  which 

Sasscd  over  his  right  shoulder  and  on- 
er his  left  amit  and  he  still  held  his 
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musket  at  \m  side*  with  tbc  butt  of  it 
oil  tLc"  cl*'clc»  StcHiping  down,  but  (Mire- 
fully  iivoidirig  evt^ry  nttitud*'  TPscinWiu^ 
hh  ovnit  I  t<M)k  hold  of  \ho  ^un^  o-nA 
we  held  it  tog^thor — he  with  hi^  n*;]it 
liiuid,  and  I  with  mii>e.  Then  1  i^i^ued 
to  litm  t"j  givt*  it  up  to  mOt  The  **  twa*^ 
atid  thfi  **ya3^i"  I  hail  usi'il  Wfore» 
WiTt*  the  oiilj  Burinp&e  woi'ds  I  could 
remtvinber.  I  knew  not  tlae  word  far 
**  f^five,*'  but  I  did  knt>w  the  gesture  for 
*'  1  will  take  ;^'  so  shaking  iTiiy  mu^^ket 
viidt^iith%  and  aJtgriij  threatontnnr  bim 
with  iny  voiets  and  with  '"faces,"  I 
mo4e  hitii  understand  that  much»  and 
he  surrendered  hi»  giin.  1  Inid  it  down 
rm  tho  di'ck  and  put  my  fut>t  upon 
iL  Thtin  repeating  the  same  panta* 
mime,  I  ije.\t  pulled  tlie  red  cord  by 
which  hi^  dhar  was  gus^pended  over 
bi^  bipad,  and  held  that  ol^o. 

AJi  that  may  pftsa  for  courage*  but  It 
was  nothing  of  tlio  kind.  A  glimmer 
of  the  trutb  had  but  to  croep  across  the 
minds  of  these  men — ^tbey  bad  but  to 
gne^  my  artifice — they  bad  but  ti»  sus- 
pect that  I  mig'ht,  after  all  be  no  mad- 
niaui  but  an  enemy ^and  quick  death 
would  h^  delightful  to  the  fate  that  £ 
must  puffer.  Intellectual  mastery  of  the 
occai*ionwas  oil  that  ct>uld  serTr  my  turn 
— cunuiiig*  and  notbing  but  cunning. 
I  had  no  trieud  oarwenpkju — I  hndt^ven 
tbpinvri  mvay  my  frtick — when  that  man 
ga  vn  y  p  h  i  s  ^4ff  r  to  me .  T 1 1 « '  u  s tan  di  ng 
crt^et  iit'fiire  lilm,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
mo-^tev,  I  tidd  him  to  twak^  and  be 
twahed.  And  I  actually  had  n  musket 
and  ft  sword  f  I  cannot  tell  ynu  with 
wh^t  c-xulting  joy  I  looked  on  thorn,  aod 
woridL^reii  if  all  God*s  beautiful  earth 
wa?*  tnough  to  buy  them  fnim  me* 

Now  1  am  naturally  not  a  brave  man ; 
I  am  too  eicitable,  I  hare  nt»t  coolness, 
**  nerve ;"  I  have  only  tb©  passion  of 
coujiige*  Out  in  that  moment  1  bad 
tbfi  heart  of  the  wounded  warnor,  who 
only  asks  for  a  wall  to  set  hb  back  to, 
and  a  weapon,  1  hod  been  hunted,  bnlt- 
e4t  it  stemcd  to  toe,  the  whole  day  long ; 
whrii  thejao  dogs  were  not  present  in 
permm,  Iheir  phantoms  were  there^  ten 
times  more  devilij^h  than  tbey.  All  the 
hatred  in  my  heort  was  uppermost,  and 
with  that  gword  in  my  band,  I  felt  ca- 
pftbh^  of  hacking  the  whole  pack  in 
pieces.  This  will  explain  to  you  the 
appearance  of  courage;  I  believe  the 
arruritest  coward  that  ever  trembled 
would  have  felt-  just  m  defiant,  Ofi 
til  at  tfpot,  and  in  tbut  predioanu^Qt,  oi  I 


did.  Not  only  do  I  belie  re  that  no  un- 
devtdoped  courajre  of  mine  had  any- 
thin^  to  do  with  it,  but  1  am  tiure  that 
the  in^^anity  of  fear  wafl  tlie  whole  eo- 
cret  of  my  apparent  heroiPm*  I  mean 
that  imagination,  inspired  by  fear,  bad 
i'2a}ted  me  for  the  time — madi'  me  supe- 
rior to  the  occa.-^it>ii ;  I  *^aw  more  in  the 
weapt>n  th*ui  was  really  in  il. 

Now  1  went  tltruugh  tlic  f^me  pan* 
totnime  with  tlie  Iwt*  others,  only  tbey 
approached  me,  crouching  lower  and 
lower  from  the  firM,  until,  when  they 
reuobed  nip,  tbey  wero  already  quite 
down  on  their  hauuebesi.  Perhaps  lie- 
cause,  l><+ing  too  suddenly  reassured,  I 
was  off  my  guard  for  a  mom  en  t,  I 
B4|uatted  down  be^ido  them  in  order  to 
get  closer  to  tlieir  fticcs.  It  was  a  dan* 
geroua  mistake.  Unmi^ming,  even  oIj- 
surd  oi  it  may  appear  to  you.  ilmt  pos- 
ture in  everything  to  a  Bitrmon;  for 
him  it  has  grave  signifiouioe  in  religioti 
mid  foeial  iatorccmree.  But  I  did  »o 
stoop,  and  one  of  tbem — I  remember 
their  faces  perfectly  ;  one  was  a  stupid- 
looking  fellow,  with  rather  a  gix>d-na- 
tured  expression,  if  be  had  any  at  all ; 
the  other  was  a  dark,  scarred^  scowling 
devils  who  looked  oltogether  dacott^Uke 
— a  practiced  ruffian,  and  a  bom  cut- 
throat. Now,  mind  you,  thli  is  the 
impross^ion  they  left  upon  my  memory, 
or  my  imagination  ;  I  don^t  mean  to  in- 
sist that  they  did  really  look  sot  fori 
likely  enough,  if  I  could  see  them  now, 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  injustice  1 
hare  done  them  Imth.  1  caught  their 
c*ilorg  from  my  fancy  and  my  fear«. 
You  have  only  the  facta  that  they  were 
two  dangerous  men,  and  thai  they  were 
tbere.  The  picture  they  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  is,  no  doubt,  a  d^iguerreo- 
type  of  my  mental  condition  then ;  just 
as  I  believed  1  heard  tLe  boy  in  the 
water,  and  spoke  to  him,  although  lit 
was  far  off. 

But  titer©  were  the  two  men,  squat- 
ting side  by  t^-ide,  I  seixed  the  dhar 
of  the  ftioUsb- loo  king  fdlow,  and  tried 
to  pull  the?  cord,  whieb  held  it,  over 
his  head*  Both  bad  laid  down  their 
lances ;  their  dhar$  were  sheathed,  and 
tlieir  bands  pressed  togetlier.  When 
I  made  the  attempt  on  my  foolish 
friend's  sword,  he  emiled — I  remember 
how^-a  allly,  ehildisb,  Indian  vmile, 
like  that  of  a  slave,  wbope  mai^ter  eon- 
descends  to  jest  with  him.  Bat  his 
ugly  comrade  did  not  smile — far  other- 
wise.   Ho  kid  bis  hand  upon  the  other's 
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dhar  as  I  was  in  tlio  act  of  remov- 
ing it»  and,  hoWing  it  fast,  shook  his 
head  in  a  threatening  way,  as  if,  lesa 
superstitious  and  more  cunning  than 
tho  rest,  he  had  already  half  detected 
me,  '*  IIo*s  trying  you*' — tho  thought 
came  to  mo  with  such  suddenness  and 
force  as  to  produce  the  impression  of  a 
waminp^,  actually  whis<pered  in  my  ear. 
He  was  trying  me.  Ho  knew  that  if  I 
were  really  mad,  this  attempt  to  thwart 
nie  would  bo  of  no  avail ;  whereas,  if  I 
were  merely  dissembling,  I  should  prob- 
ably bo  frightened,  or,  at  least,  con- 
fused. Whether  all  that  did  really  pass 
through  his  mind,  God  only  knows ;  but, 
certainly,  I  made  my  sagacity  his.  I 
was  careful  to  betray  no  astonishment, 
no  alarm ;  but  without  agitation,  stoop- 
ing down,  I  took  up  tho  musket  which 
the  first  man  had  left,  very  coolly  and 
deliberately  cocked  it,  very  coolly  and 
deliberately  placed  tho  muzzlo  to  his 
chin — and  pointed  to  tho  dhar.  He  in- 
stantly and  eagerly  jerked  off  his  own 
dhavy  and  laid  it  at  my  feet.  Then,  leav- 
ing their  lances,  both  twahed,  when  I 
told  them,  and  went  back  to  their  party. 

They  had  hardly  left,  when  a  remote 
noiso  of  many  feet  and  voices  grew 
into  a  regular  rush  and  an  Irish  yell.  A 
party  of  wild  bog-trotters  of  tho  80th 
came  down  upon  these  Burmese,  fired 
volleys  right  and  left,  and  then  charged 
them.  That  moment  was  to  me  the 
most  dangerous  in  tho  whole  affair,  be- 
cause those  fellows  would  not  recognize 
me — would  not  believe  in  me.  They 
would  not  discover  in  time  that  I  was 
ono  of  their  comrades  who  had  got  into 
such  an  infernal  plight.  At  first  I 
thought  of  hallooing  to  them ;  but  in 
another  moment  I  was  hiding  myself 
under  tlu?  cover  of  the  boat.  I  felt 
that  if  I  but  showed  just  ono  hair  of  my 
head,  there  would  be  fifty  bullets 
through  mo  in  a  flash.  They  would 
fire,  of  course,  at  any  head  emerging 
from  that  boat. 

Good  God !  how  long  it  was !  the 
poor  woman,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
crouching  opposite  me,  and  I  shut- 
ting out  tho  light  from  my  eyes,  and 
awaiting  a  horrible  death  at  the  hands 
of  my  own  friends  —  death  after 
all !  But  there  was  an  end  of  it  by- 
and-by.  Whether  tliey  heard  the  re- 
call, or  had  been  ordered  to  retain  im- 
mediately, I  do  not  know;  but  they 
went  back  over  the  bank,  and  I  could 
hear  the  glorious  bxogud,  as  they  hur- 


rahed an*d  shouted  to  each  other.  As 
the  last  man  disappeared  I  ran  after 
him,  dragged  myself  up  the  bank, 
and  cried  "  Help,  help,  boys !"  as  loud 
as  I  could ;  some  of  them  returned, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  one  of  the  par- 
ty was  hurt.  When  the  sergeant,  who 
was  behind  the  rest,  saw  me,  ho  pre- 
sented his  bayonet  close  to  my  head. 
I  was  down  then,  and  quite  helpless. 
Ho  asked  me  **  who  the  hell'*  I  was, 
and  where  I  came  from.  They  at  first 
took  mo  for  a  renegade,  and  all  came 
crowding  around  me.  But  ono  recog- 
nized my  navy-blue  trowsers,  and  said : 
**Why,  don't  you  see  he  is  ono  of  the 
ship's  men;'*  and  another,  who,  the 
day  before,  as  we  were  steaming  up  the 
river,  had  come  to  me  for  some  tobac- 
co, said  :  **  I  know  him — that's  the 
doctor,  that's  the  doctor  of  the  ship. 
Good  God  !  where  did  lie  come  from  ?" 
Then  they  put  me  in  a  dhoolee^  which 
had  been  brought  with  the  party,  and 
carried  mo  some  little  distance,  whore  I 
found  myself  among  officers  and  per- 
sonal friends.  One  circumstance  will 
serve  to  show  the  state  of  my  mind  at 
this  time :  As  I  lay  in  the  dhoolee,  a 
Burman  passed  by,  and,  although  he 
was  a  friend,  the  sight  of  him  excited 
me  so,  that  I  strug^ed  to  take  a  mus- 
ket from  a  soldier  who  wa;^  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  dhooUc,  to  shoot  the 
fellow  with.  Mjr  rage  was  still  upon 
me.  It  was  smgular  how  it  drove 
off  even  gratitude — the  brought- to- buy 
feeling  would  not  leave  me  yet. 

I  lay  then  on  the  porch  of  a  bamboo 
house  with  my  frienus  around  me,  and, 
after  awhile,  was  sufficiently  composed, 
under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  draught 
given  mo  by  one  of  tho  surgeons,  to  sleep 
a  little.  Towards  dusk,  the  place  being 
fairly  taken,  the  Burmese  routed,  and 
the  Peguans  mingling  with  us  joy- 
fully. Captain  Neblitt,  of  tlic  steam- 
er, determined  to  return  to  the  ship 
and  take  me  with  him.  We  started 
down  with  the  tide  in  two  boats — I  with 
tlio  boatswain  and  eight  men  hi  one,  and 
the  captain,  also  wiSi  eight  men,  in  the 
other. 

I  have  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  that  boatswain ;  his  name  was  Ilas- 
well,  or  Haslett,  or  something  beginning 
with  H,  and  sounding  so,  and  ho  was 
one  of  our  best  men — cool,  very  brave, 
and  a  first-rate  gunner.  That  night,  un^ 
in  a  strange  scene,  h%  told  mo  that  h6 
was  an  American  fiom  Fall  River,  Moss. 
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My  coantrymcn  in  the  Coninany'a  ser- 
vice were  under  the  impressiou,  that  if 
their  nativity  became  known,  they  would 
not  get  their  fair  share  of  prize-money. 
And  so  when  the  men  were  gathered  in 
knots  on  the  forecastle-deck  and  around 
the  forward  gun,  talking  of  Yankees, 
these  would  often  chime  in  against  them- 
selves. That  the  boatswain  was  a  good 
man  is  shown  by  his  having  been  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  this  boat, 
to  take  her  through  an  enemy's  country 
at  night.  When  we  started,  night  was 
falling  rapidly,  and  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  captain,  who  was  detained,  we 
lost  the  best  part  of  the  tide.  All  the 
men  were  armed  except  me  ;  I  was  still 
without  hat,  or  shoes,  or  shirt;  or  arms. 
We  pulled  along  with  perfect  confidence 
until  it  was  quite  dark.  There  was  no 
moon  that  night.  We  knew  that  the 
Burmese  wore  scattered,  and  were  not 
likely  to  attack  us ;  but  as  the  darkness 
deepened,  there  came  over  us  the  gloom 
of  mystery,  and  an  indefinite  apprehen- 
sion. The  men  fell  into  profound  silence, 
but  pulled  steadily  and  "  with  a  will,*' 
so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  tide. 

At  last  the  ebb  began  to  slack,  and  be- 
fore we  had  accomplished  one-third  of 
the  distance  to  the  ship,  it  had  turned 
and  set  flood  so  hard  that  we  could  make 
no  head  against  it,  and  were  compelled 
to  anchor.  Then  the  boatswain  told  his 
men  to  lie  on  their  arms  and  sleep 
while  he  kept  watch*  He  lent  me  his 
boat- cloak  and  bade  me  sleep  also ;  but 
I  could  not.  As  often  as  I  fell  into  a 
doze  I  lived  the  whole  horror  over  again. 
For  a  time  Haswcll  sat  upright  and 
silent,  occasionally  laying  his  hand  on 
me  wamingly,  as  if  to  say,  **  I  hear 
something."  After  awhile  he  relaxed 
his  vigilance  in  a  degree,  and  leaned 
over  to  talk  with  me  in  a  whisper.  It 
was  then  that  he  first  told  me  he  was  an 
American,  and  spoke  of  Shields,  our 
comrade,  who  was  killed.  I  could  feel 
that  tears  wore  in  his  eyes.  He  said, 
that  the  three  of  them  (including  an- 
other who  was  on  the  sick  list  and  had 
been  left  behind)  had  always  kept  on 
eye  on  mo  ;  for  I  was  then  a  somewhat 
reckless  person.  He  told  me,  with  a 
certain  rough  delicacy,  that  Shields  had 
often  watched  mo  **  to  see  that  I  did 
not  fall  into  trouble." 

But  Haswell  was  still  the  weather- 
eared  sailor,  and  as  he  whispered  he 
listened  all  the  ^  while.  Presently  wo 
heard  again   that  same  low  baying; 


he  touched  me  quickly.  The  other 
men  ntill  slept.  The  sound  grew  louder 
and  nearer.  He  whispered  to  me, 
"  Burmese  boat — don't  move  !"  Then 
cautiously  approaching  each  man,  and 
putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  he  rous- 
ed him,  and  bade  him  take  up  his  arms. 

The  Burmese  war  crews  have  not  oars 
like  ours,  but  short  paddles,  with  which 
they  make  two  sharp,  perpendicular 
strokes,  followed  by  an  interval  of 
pause.  They  utter,  in  concert,  a  kind 
of  yelp,  to  keep  stroke  together.  Their 
war-boats  are  immensely  long,  some- 
times holding  two  hundred  men,  who 
sit  in  close  single  files  along  the  sides 
of  the  alligator-like  craft.  Although 
the  motion  of  their  paddles  is  very 
quick,  they  all  strike  the  water  at  the 
same  instant  by  help  of  this  dismal 
monotone.  So  do  the  Hindoo  palkhee- 
bearers  keep  step  to  a  similar  song. 

Our  men  recognized  the  sound,  and 
gathered  their  arms  together  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible.  Some  drew  their 
cutlasses  and  laid  them  on  the  seats  be- 
side them  ;  some  took  off  their  jackets, 
loosened  their  straps,  and  examined 
their  pistols.  The  question  with  us 
then  was,  would  the  Burmese  come 
down  on  our  side  of  the  stream,  or  on 
the  other.  In  other  words,  were  they 
about  to  run  into  us,  or  to  pass  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  dark,  without  per- 
ceiving us  ?  There  were  only  eight  of 
us,  and,  probably,  not  less  than  eighty 
of  them  ;  but  then  we  were  waiting  for 
them,  while  they  would  not  see  us  till 
thev  felt  us.  We  were  well  armed  and 
active,  and  thejr  would  surely  believe 
they  had  fallen  mto  a  swarm.  The  tide 
was  against  them;  but  Burmese  boats 
do  not  stay  for  that ;  they  are  con- 
structed with  an  export  eye  to  those 
racing  rivers.  Being  so  long  and  sharp, 
and  the  paddles  dipping  perpendicu- 
larly, they  can  be  run  close  under  the 
bank,  in  slack  water,  or  a  counter  cur- 
rent. So  the  tide,  which  compelled  us 
to  anchor,  presented  no  material  ob- 
stacle to  our  enemies.  Thus,  we  lay  in 
the  darkness — every  man  with  both 
hands  on  his  weapons,  ready  to  use 
them  the  next  moment.  There  were  no 
more  than  the  proper  complement  of 
arms,  but  the  boatswain  drew  one  of  his 
own  pistols  from  his  belt,  and  laid  it  on 
my  knee. 

The  war-boat  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  (the  stream  was  very  narrow  there), 
without  their  discovering  us.     I  won't 
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oiilar/^'o  upon  the  scene.  Hero  was  our 
little  purty,  hidden  Under  the  jungly 
bank,  waiting  for  an  accident — heads  or 
tails,  right  or  left-r-to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  should  suddenly  come  into 
deadly  conflict  with  ten  times  our 
number  of  savages,  in  pitchy  darkness ; 
and  there  were  the  invisible  devils, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  our  proximity, 
iterating  their  monotonous  war-note — 
80  near,  that  wo  C(.>uld  almost  have 
touched  them  with  our  oar?.  When 
the  tide  turned  again,  the  captain  over- 
took us ;  they  had  passed  him  in  the 
same  way. 

The  little  English  boy  was  found,  by 
Tarleton  or  Neblitt,  on  the  bank,  very 
near  where  I  had  landed,  wandering 
about  stark  naked,  and  entirely  crazy, 
with  little  lance  wounds,  mere  scratches, 
in  the  fleshy  parts  of  hiai  arms  and  logs. 
When  I  plunged  into  tho  stream,  he 
paused  to  observe  what  would  happen. 
When  he  saw  how  they  fired  at  me,  he 
was  afraid  to  follow,  and  went  down  into 
tho  hold  of  tho  boat,  where  he  hid  him- 
self among  some  hospital  traps.  On 
taking  possession  of  tho  boat,  tho  Bur- 
mese rummaged  it  thoroughly,  in  search 
of  booty,  and  found  the  boy.  They 
dragged  him  out  from  among  tho  dJioo- 
lies,  and  t<3ok  him  on  deck,  where  they 
played  with  him,  and  tumbled  him  about, 
felt  of  his  limbs,  wondered  at  his  skin, 
laughed  over  his  little  clothes,  and  made 
game  of  him  generally.  With  their 
dhars^  they  cut  off  locks  of  his  hair. 
Then  they  stood  him  up  against  a  beam, 
to  try  his  courage,  and  throw  darts  at 
him — slender,  armed  roods,  between  ar- 
rows and  lances ;  with  these  they  grazed 


the  skin  of  his  arms  and  legs.  At  last, 
tho  boy  became  quito  maddened  with 
fear,  and,  suddenly  breaking  through 
tho  very  centre  of  the  party,  jumped 
into  tho  river.  Swimming  do^vn  the 
stream  with  the  tide,  he  finally  landed 
where  the  captain  found  him.  He  was 
taken  down  to  tho  frigate,  where  ho 
eventually  recovered. 

Poor  Shields !  A  ball  had  struck  the 
top  of  his  left  shoulder,  just  inside  the 
collar-boue,  and  severed  a  main  artery. 
Although,  when  we  fled,  wo  left  his 
body  in  tho  boat,  which  tho  Burmese 
took  possession  of  immediately — and 
although  so  high  a  price  was  set  on 
British  heads,  his  was  spared,  nor  had 
the  slighfcst  insult,  apparently,  been 
offered  to  his  corpse.  In  tho  search  for 
plunder,  hurried  in  momentary  fear  of 
our  return,  or  of  a  surprise  from  some 
other  quarter,  they  had  forgotten  their 
human  prize,  or  feared  to  seize  it.  In- 
deed, their  hot  haste  was  evident  in  the 
fact  that  they  had  even  left  the  flags 
at  tho  stems  of  the  boats,  although  they 
had  made  away  with  tho  camp-boxes  of 
tho  officers — among  the  rest,  with  one, 
containing  three  hundred  rupees,brought 
up  by  a  young  ensign,  no  less  verdant 
than  amorous,  who  had  heard  of  the 
charms  of  tho  maidens  of  Pegu. 

Poor  Shields !  he  sleeps  in  his  loneli- 
ness under  the  shadow  of  the  Shway- 
Madoo,  and  the  young  Yankee  sailor's 
grave  was  watered  by  tears  as  true  as 
over  eyes  let  fall.  In  Boston  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  his  mother.  His 
share  of  prize-money  awaits  her  order, 
in  tho  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Marine,  at  Calcutta. 


DEAD   LEAVES. 

THE  day  is  dead,  and  in  its  grave ; 
The  flowers  are  fast  asleep ; 
But  in  this  solemn  wood,  alone, 

My  nightly  watch  I  keep. 
The  night  is  dark,  the  dew  descends, 
But  dew  and  darkness  are  my  friends ! 

I  stir  the  dead  leaves  under  foot. 
And  breathe  the  earthy  smell ; 

It  is  the  odor  of  deoaj, 
And  yet  I  like  it  well. 

Qive  others  dar  and  scented  flowers, 

Give  me  dead  feayes,  and  midnight  hoan  ? 
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TE  nm  not  old,  we  are  not  cold, 
Ouf  hearts  are  waitn  and  tender  jet ; 
Our  annj  ore  eag^r  to  enfold 
Still  ampler  loves  than  we  have  met. 
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And  year  by  year  sonio  h&art  kya  baro 
Its  secret  chamber  to  our  eyes. 

Though  dim  with  passion* a  lurid  aiTf 
Or  pure  as  moroa  of  Paradise. 

They  give  the  love  whose  glory  UHb 
Desire  beyond  the  realui  r>f  B^nm ; 

The  J  make  us  rich  whh  larieh  ^ts— 
llie  wedth  of  noblo  con 5 deuce, 

\Vp  must  be  happy »  tnusi  be  proud. 
Bo  crowned  with  butnim  trust  and  truth; 

But^  ah  I  t^ie  liire  tbot  first  we  vowed — 
The  dear  religion  of  onr  youth  I 

Voluptnoijs  bloom  I  and  fragrance  raiei 
The  summer  to  ita  rose  may  bring ; 

Far  sweeter  to  the  wooing  air 
The  hidden  riolet  of  the  apring. 

Still,  atill  the  lovelj  ghost  appears. 
Too  pore  and  fair  to  bid  depart ; 

No  riper  love  of  later  years 
Can  eteal  its  beauty  from  the  heart. 

0  itplendid  aun  that  shone  ahove  ! 

0  green  magnificence  of  earth  1 
Bom  once  into  that  world  of  lovo^ 

No  mvl  can  feel  a  second  birth. 

Dear  boyish  heart,  that  trembled  so 
With  bosbfnl  fear  and  fond  unrest 

More  frightened  than  a  dov«,  to  know 
Another  bird  within  ita  nest  I 


A  lore  that  dreamed  with  sleepless  eye. 
Floating  in  rupture  and  in  pain — 

That  ioughtt  then  shmined,  wheD  bBg  wai  Digh, 
And  eould  not  choose  but  seek  again. 

Sharp  thrillB  of  doubt  that  \^'ould  not  cease; 

Famt  words  addressed — each  word  a  pang ; 
Then— hearts  all  drunken  with  your  peaoet 

How  like  the  mornings  stars  ye  sang ! 

Love  bound  von  with  hia  holiest  link — 
The  faith  in  each  that  aska  no  more — 

And  kd  ye  from  the  sacsred  brisk 
Of  mysteiiae  he  held  in  atoia. 
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liovi'  loil  y««,  chiMrifn,  from  Iho  Ikiwofs 
Wlii-n^  Strcn^h  iiihI  Beauty  find  hi»  crown  : 

Yo  wcrn  not  ri|»o  for  mortal  flowors — 
(io(l*H  fiii/^ffl  Iiroijf^lit  an  amaranth  down. 

Our  oyi'H  aro  dim  witli  gathering  tears, 
Our  cyim  aro  dim,  our  hearts  are  sore : 

'J'hat  loHt  roliginn  of  our  years 
( 'oincM  ni'vrr,  never,  nevermore .' 
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TlIK   COUNTKUFKIT   COIN. 


1. 

IA  TK  ono  Siilurdny  aflornoon,  in  a 
^  iMMhnn  OiMMMuhor.  1  Hat  hy  a  g^md 
iti'n  i'umI  liro,  in  my  oin<M\  Irving  to 
imi'.t.T  i^Mn«f^»  onoMi^li  for  an  iMuvmn- 
lov  \\\\\\  thn  onM  winds  and  driving 
F.(orm  ontNido.  Ilidf  nshaniod  to  oon- 
lo'.M  un  I'.Mvnnhoo  to  njysolf.  I  had  ih^no 
oxiMx  nM!»oooH«*ary  thing  I  oouM  think 
of  lit  Kill  timo.  till,  nt  la.<t,  1  was  ro- 
ihioi'd  ^^^  iho  uiMvsMly  of  ivunting  ovor 
tlu«  r,Mi!.M»i«»  of  niv  iMipiO.  This,  how- 
r\«M.  »ai  hut  a  Vnof  n»^our\^o.  **  A 
sluMl  h.M'^o."  ns  tho  |Mvvorh  hath  it.  'Ms 
•»'SMi  » nniotl."  X\w  onlv  ooin  worth 
1 !»'.::»" tin.-:  on  wa^  n  hricht.  now  half- 
r:K-«'.  iVi^t***  nio  \\\i\\  morning  by  s»Mno 
\*h ;;••.,-,»   ^-.^tosnor.    a>   »ny    iviv:ntVu»o 

I  :■.;'.•/,»;  ,-.»-  «\v  i^motioo  av.d  my  fivs 
h.-.,;  r.l«  n\  %  Won.  nn*f'0«;rh'S  wxti*  ni^t 
0  r.  1 .  r«  *  V  ,1  V. o\  o'  W  1 1^  r.i i^ :  ,-*» d  v ot .  f ri"*;-.! 


\\\.->   V\\..' 


•\  \  " 


'  .'\^.' 


i^i.'l* 
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r.  j.vVi  r  ;v.  *.v,:.r!^'  h.ivo  *n:^- 


^•.l.^J.^i^^^'V..^  , 


rt:«  r- 


^;o.j   t.^  iV  r.\Ark   »'.:   ihf-   r.v.v.: 
v  ::    sf;70,v   1  »'»".r."..'»j»T»v.  shi- 0/^-1 5\ 
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mouth,  I  accomplished  sundry  scratches 
which  might  very  well  have  passed  for 
a  mustache,  beside  cutting  my  fingers, 
and  breaking,  at  once,  the  knife-blade 
and  tho  third  commandment. 

A  knock  at  the  door  checked  the 
half-uttored  malediction,  and  \rtis  only 
ropoated  when  I  cried,  "Come  in.'* 
Had  spiritual  rappings  been  iuTeuted 
tlion.  I  might  have  thought  that  Satao. 
his  patience  exhausted  by  this  new  do- 
volopmont  of  wickedness,  wa*  about  to 
fortu^lose  tho  mortgage  ho  is  p-^pularly 
suppv^sod  to  hold  on  every  menil»or  of 
our  prx">fossion ;  as  it  was,  I  oi\W  rote 
and  oponoti  tho  door.  Tho  ruddy  fire- 
light stroamod  out  into  tho  cark  entry, 
and  foil  upon  a  slight  figure  :bat  fOvzat-d 
almost  tho  omlH"»iiim<"nt  ^f  iis  ox^lJaes* 
and  gU'S'^m.  The  figure*.  hoiroTer.  wa* 
t*v  familiar  to  mo  to  inspirt^  acy  super- 
nal ural  foar*,  N"ing  ths:  <i  a  younr 
wv»r.»an  who  oan-.od  a  so  a:::  liTtiibtX^ 
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by  my  fire,  dreading  to  fiico  tlie  storm, 
tliis  scoiitily-clad  girl  bad  walked  all 
the  way  from  her  distant  garret  She 
did  not  tell  mo  that  she  was  weary  and 
chilled  to  the  very  heart;  but  I  read  it 
in  her  pinched  face,  in  the  frozen  sleet 
which  covered  her  dress  of  faded  mourn- 
ing, and  in  the  eagerness  with  whicli 
she  drew  toward  tlie  fire,  as  a  starving 
man  would  api)r()ach  food.  HI  protected 
as  she  was  from  the  storm,  she  had 
managed  to  cover  the  papers  she  brought 
from  its  drenching,  with  a  care  which 
told,  more  strongly  than  any  words,  the 
importance  to  her  of  the  trifling  sum  she 
was  to  receive  for  the  copying.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  emi)loyed 
her.  In  fact,  I  did  not  often  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  such  extraneous  aid 
in  getting  through  my  business ;  and 
the  present  occasion  was  duo  less  to  the 
pressure  of  my  own  occupations  than 
to  the  whims  of  one  of  my  best  clients, 
who  had  declared,  that  ho  would  see 
mo  in  a  still  worse  place  than  Wall 
street,  before  ho  would  spend  time  in 
deciphering  my  legal  chirography,  or 
the  school-boy  pot-hooks  and  hangers 
of  my  only  and  very  juvenile  clerk. 

I  took  the  packagfo  and  ran  my  eye 
over  its  contents.  They  were  written 
in  a  neat,  plain  hand,  just  stiff  enough 
to  show  that  the  consciousness  of  copy- 
ing for  a  lawyer  had  marred  the  writer's 
ease.  As  copies  they  were  scrupu- 
lously correct,  and  finished  even  to  the 
numbering  of  tho  folios  in  the  margin. 
I  silently  reckoned  the  price,  and,  as  I 
did,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  only 
pay  it  that  evening  by  the  sacrifice  of 
my  half- eagle.  It  was  in  vain  that  once 
more  I  opened  my  purse,  which,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  Fortunatus*s,  for  I  found 
nothing  more  there  than  I  had  seen  in 
it  an  hour  before — small  change  of  the 
very  snndlest  variety.  Could  I  put  her 
off  until  Monday  ?  Without  that  half- 
eagle  my  Saturday  night's  marketing 
would  bo  a  very  small  affair. 

**  But  what  will  hers  be  without  it?'* 
said  my  conscience.  **  If  you  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  an  empty  pocket  so 
much,  what  must  it  bo  to  those  who 
earn  food  and  shcdter  from  day  to  day  ? 
Daily  Bread  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  form  of  speech  to  them!'' 

Perhaps  a  littlo  would  servo  her  im- 
mediate wants.  Selfishness  received 
this  suggestion  very  approvingly;  and 
I  turned,  from  my  papers  to  the  copy- 
ist, to  mako  the  suggestiou. 
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She  stood,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire-place,  as  motionless  as  if  she  had 
been  a  carved  pillar,  placed  there  to 
support  the  mantel,  against  wliich  her 
shoulder  rested.  One  foot — a  neat  one, 
even  in  its  worn,  wet  shoe — peeped  from 
beneath  her  dress,  as  if  drawn  irresisti- 
bly toward  the  grateful  warmth.  In- 
deed, her  whole  attitude  seemed  to  ex- 
]>ress  tho  same  feeling.  She  did  not 
bend  and  crouch  over  tlie  fire  as  a  beg- 
gar would  have  done.  She  did  not  sit 
before  it  and  court  its  cheerful  heat  as 
if  it  had  blazed  on  her  own  hearth- 
stone. Scarcefy  swerving  from  the 
most  erect  position,  as  she  lt*aned  against 
the  marble,  her  clasped  luuids  hanging 
before  her,  she  seemed  to  be  bracing 
herself  against  an  attraction  that  would 
draw  her  completely  into  tho  flame.  I 
could  almost  fancy  that,  if  left  to  itself, 
her  slendet  form  would  bo  drawn  closer 
and  closer,  till,  finally,  it  mingled  with 
the  flickering  blaze,  and.  with  it,  passed 
into  viewless  air. 

But,  when  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  her 
face,  I  saw  that  she  was.  at  least,  un- 
conscious of  the  fjmcied  impufse.  Her 
fixed  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  on  her  lip, 
told  that  some  pleasant  thought  had 
beguiled  her,  even  there,  into  a  day- 
dnuun.  Following  tho  direction  of  her 
gaze,  I  saw  thAt  it  rested  on  the  same 
solitary  coin  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  my  own  meditations,  and  which 
lay  just  where  I  had  dropped  it,  on  the 
table,  when  starthid  by  her  knock. 

Modern  critics  are  very  fond  of  talk- 
ing about  tlie  suggestive  in  art  and  litera- 
ture. To  my  own  mind  (because  it  is 
hackneyed  and  worldly,  I  suppose  they 
would  say),  there  is  no  word  in  the  lan- 
guage so  suggestive  as  moncij — no  work 
of  art  that  brings  up  so  many  and  so 
varit'd  thoughts  as  those  very  remark- 
able profiles  and  effigies  which  adorn 
our  current  coin.-  Dross  in  itself,  if 
the  philosophers  will  have  it  so  ;  yet,  as 
a  means,  a  tool,  a  path,  is  it  not  won- 
derful in  tlio  versatility  of  its  power  ? 
What  magici(m  ever  worked  such  won- 
ders in  tlio  material  world  ?  What  spirit 
works  so  universally,  so  unfailingly,  so 
unceasingly,  in  the  moral  ?  Even  that 
single  coin  on  my  table — that  infinitesi- 
mal drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  wealth 
— how  much  lies  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  such  a  small  piece  of  metal  ? 
To  my  own  mind — worldly  and  hack- 
neyed as  I  have  before  observed — it 
had  been  suggestive  of  a  great  many 
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thingi*.  Compressed  within  its  disc,  I 
had  seen  my  i!)UDduy  dinner,  ample, 
done  to  a  turn,  rich  with  dripping 
^avy,  and  Rmoking  hot  from  the  roast- 
ing jack.  From  its  metallic  rim  I  had 
ah'cady  sipped,  in  imagination,  the 
rare  old  Amontillado.  A  fragment  of 
the  gold  had  curled  my  lips  in  fragrant 
wreaths  of  smoke.  And  if  I,  to  whom 
even  half-eagles  were  not  unfrequent 
visitors,  and  who,  if  I  had  known  pov- 
erty at  all,  had  known  him  only  as  a 
neighbor  to  be  shunned,  and  not  as  an 
inmate  to  be  fouglit;  wlio,  even  in  my 
worst  estate,  had  been  spared  the  pain 
of  seeing  him  enter  at  my  own  door, 
and  sit  down  with  my  dear  (mes  at  t)ieir 
scant  meal ;  if  I  could  see  so  much  in 
a  half-eagle,  what  a  world-wide  pros- 
pect of  happiness  might  it  not  o)>en  to 
that  poor  girPs  eyes?  I  dared  not 
dwell  on  the  things  she  might  see  there, 
\e^t  I  should  loathe  myself  and  the 
well-fed  Christian  men  around  me,  who 
80  rarely  grant  such  visions  to  the 
starved  eyesight;  but  I  immediately 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  sending  the  girl 
away  without  her  money. 

Yes,  her  money !  For  hers  it  was, 
by  nil  that  can  make  good  title  in  law 
or  equity ;  earned  by  the  fragment  of 
her  y(uing  life  she  had  given  for  it; 
earned  with  the  very  flesh  from  hi»r 
wasted  frame,  and  the  blood  fix)in  her 
pale  cheeks. 

What  business  had  I  to  be  speculating 
and  sentimentalizing  thus  aliout  the  af- 
fairs of  a  young  lady  with  whom  I  had 
only  a  little  business  transaction  ?  I 
might  have  known  that  such  an  unpro- 
fessional train  of  thought  would  lead  to 
some  blunder ;  tlie  earthen  pot  and  the 
iron  one  never  can  swim  saft4y  togetlier, 
in  fact  or  fable.  Consequently,  1  bn»ke 
in  upon  the  poor  girl's  reverie  with  tlw) 
most  awkward  question  in  th<'  world: 

**  Have  you  any  change,  miss  V* 

The  scarlet  blood  rushed  to  her  face, 
as  she  shook  her  head ;  and  mine  was 
already  on  its  way  there,  when  I  tried 
to  mend  the  matter  by  hurrying  out: 

**  No,  no,  of  course  you  havon't  ?'* 

And  there  I  stuck;  and  if  ever  a 
middle-aged  couuselor-at-law  felt  like 
a  f(K)l,  in  his  own  office,  I  did. 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  at  what 
must  have  si>emed  tlie  rudeness  of  my 
remark.  I  could  have  g^me  on  my  knees 
to  ask  her  pardon,  if  I  had  only  known 
in  what  words  to  phrase  the  entreaty. 
The  scene  was  so  embarrassing,  that  I 


cut  it  short,  by  pressing  the  coin  into 
her  hand,  and  telhng  her  that  we  would 
make  it  all  right,  if  she  would  come  for 
more  work,  on  Monday.  Very  likely 
she  would  have  said  something  in  reply ; 
but,  not  feeling  inclined  to  test  my  con- 
versational powers  further,  after  sach 
an  uuluck3r  beginning,  I  hastily  bade 
her  good-night,  and  opened  the  door. 

When  her  back  was  fairly  turned,  I 
took  my  c-andle,  and  held  it  at  the  stair- 
head, till  she  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  last  long  flight;  and  then,  going 
back  to  my  arm-chair,  wondered  what 
Mrs.  Quidam  would  say  to  a  cold  Sun- 
day dinner. 

II. 

**If  that  rascally  boy  of  mine  has 
not  made  a  good  fire,"  said  I  to  myself, 
as  I  walked  down  town,  the  Monday 
morning  following,  "I  shall  certainly 
give  him  the  thrasliing  in  which  I  have 
stood  indebted  to  him  so  long." 

From  this  novel  species  of  accord  and 
satisfaction,  however,  tlie  much-thercof- 
desejving  youth  was  saved  by  an  unex- 
pected incident.  Seated  by  the  cheer- 
less and  neglected  grate,  as  I  entered, 
I  beheld  my  visitor  of  the  preceding 
Saturday  night.  II er  pale  saa  face  was 
even  paler  and  sadder  than  before,  and 
I  thought  there  were  teors  in  her  eyes, 
and  traces  of  many  that  had  preceded 
them.  But,  perhaps,  this  was  owing  to 
the  smoke  now  ptciring  from  the  mass 
of  paper  and  wet  wood,  with  which  Tom, 
as  usual,  greeted  my  arrival. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  sir,"  she 
said,  after  answering  my  salutation, 
**  that  the  coin  you  gave  me  was  a  bad 
one." 

A  bod  one — my  beautiful  half-eagle  a 
count(*i-feit !  In  what  of  earth  can  con- 
fidence, then,  be  placed  ?  I  took  it  in 
my  hand;  it  certainly  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  genuine. 

**  Positively,  you  must  be  mistaken, 
my  dear.  I  could  not  be  deceived  ao 
easily."  And  feeling  that  I  uudoubted- 
ly  appeared  to  her  as  a  gentleman,  whom 
the  daily  inspection  of  unlimited  gold 
coin  had  made  a  perfect  Sir  Oracle  upon 
the  subject,  I  drew  myself  up  before  the 
fire, 

'*  Ai  who  ahould  say, 
*  Let  no  dog  bark.'  " 

Her  lip  quivered  ns  she  i-eplied : 

••  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  very,  very  aorxy ; 
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but  it  must  be  so,  for — for  you  know  I 
had  no  other  but  that*' 

••  And  prav  how  did  you  loam  it  to 
be  a  counterfeit  ?" 

"  When  I  left  here,  sir,  I  wont  directly 
up  to — to  a  placo  whore  some  of  our 
things  were,  1  went  to  pay  the  little  sum 
wo  had  borrowed  on  them  when  my 
mother  was  taken  i<ickf  and  the  man 
took  the  half-eagle,  aj;id  said  it  was  a 
counterfeit,  and  gave  it  back  to  mo." 

**  Nonsense,  child,  the  man  was  mis- 
taken." 

She  did  not  argue  the  point;  but 
made  a  brief  apolocv  for  the  trouble  she 
had  j^iven  me,  and  hesitated. 

*•  I  trust,*'  said  I,  still  somewhat 
grandiloquent  and  condescending,  as 
a  man  whoso  resources  have  unjustly 
been  suspected,  •*  that  the  fellow's  stu- 
pidity has  caused  you  no  inconveni- 
ence ?" 

A  bright  hectic  flush  crossed  her  pale 
cheek  as  an  instinctive  denial  rose  to 
her  lips.  Further  than  that  the  false- 
hood could  not  come ;  her  head  sunk 
between  her  hands,  and  the  poor  girl, 
weak,  and  cold,  and  starving,  as  I  after- 
wards knew,  sobbed  violently. 

Little  by  little,  I  learned  her  sad  story. 
It  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  it  lucks, 
alas  !  the  charm  of  novelty.  Years  of 
still  deepening  poverty — and  yesterday, 
when  Mrs.  Quidam  and  I  were  grum- 
bling at  our  leg  of  cold  mutton,  this  poor 
child  and  her  sick  mother  passed  the 
long  cold  day  without  f«>od  or  fire  ;  even 
the  warm  clothes  and  bedding,  which  this 
money  was  to  have  redeemed  from  tlie 
pawnbroker*8,  denied  to.  their  shivering 
mnbs. 

I  put  on  my  hat,  and  stepped  over  to 
Bulhon's,  to  get  change  for  tlie  half- 
eagle.  The  clerk  threw  it  carelessly  on 
a  balance,  and  had  already  handed  me 
the  change,  when  he  saw  tliat  the  drli- 
cato  arm,  after  vibrating  a  little,  did  not 
decline  with  the  weight.  lie  took  it  up, 
and  handed  it  to  the  head  of  the  linn, 
and,  after  a  short  consultation  between 
them,  I  was  asked  into  the  inner  office. 
A  chemical  test  soon  proved  the  w<)rtli- 
less  character  of  the  com.  Bullion  uifked 
me  if  I  knew  where  I  had  received  it. 

"Certainly." 

»*I  have  seen  two  or  three,  of  hite, 
precisely  like  it.  The  counterfeit  is  a 
aextroos  one,  and  we  have  in  vain  tried 
to  trace  its  origin.  If  you  can  assist  us 
in  this,  it  will  he  a  great  ser\'ico  to  the 
oommimity.'*  ^ 


I  took  up  the  deceptive  coin,  and  scm- 
tinized  it  curiously.  The  workmanship 
was  perfect;  the  thought  at  once  flashed 
across  my  mind,  too  perfect;  where  waa 
the  knife  mark  I  myself  had  made  ?  I 
could  not  Ik)  deceived — the  coin  had  cer- 
tainly been  changed.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  all  my  fine  sentiment  about  the 
interesting  young  girl ! 

In  a  few  words,  I  communicated  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  to  Mr. 
Bullion,  who  jumped  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  he,  **  I  thought 
so!  I  knew  that  some  fresh  and  un- 
suspected parties  must  bo  made  use 
of,  in  this  business.  The  old  hands 
we  know  too  well,"  he  added,  with  a 
chuckle. 

It  wa«  soon  agreed  between  us  that  the 
girl  should  be  detained,  and  no  time  lost 
m  extracting  from  her  a  confession,  as  to 
the  persons  whose  tool  she  undoubtedly 
was.  We  accordingly  repaired  together 
to  my  office,  where  we  found  her  pa- 
tiently waiting.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, she  repeated  her  story,  with  much 
apparent  frankness,  until  I  asked  the 
name  of  tlie  person  to  whom  she  had  of- 
fered the  coin.  After  some  hesitation, 
she  named  a  very  respectable  pawnbro- 
ker, in  C street,  to  whom,  as  well  as 

to  the  police-office,  a  messenger  was  im- 
mediately dispatched. 

Mr.  Foreeps  soon  came,  and  we  re- 
ceivi'd  him  in  another  apartment.  His 
answers  to  the  inquiries  we  made  com- 
pletely confirmed  our  suspicions.  Such 
a  coin  as  we  showed  him  (the  counter- 
feit) had  been  offered  to  him.  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  night,  by  a  young  wo- 
man ;  and,  on  being  confnmted  with 
our  pris«uier  (for  such  we  now  consid- 
er«(l  lier),  he,  at  once,  recognized  her 
a«<  tho  same.  Iler  own  frightened,  pal- 
lid face,  would  have  satisfied  us  of  the 
faet.  Half-rising,  as  if  to  speak,  she 
eau^'-ht  si^'ht  of  a  }»olice  officer,  just  en- 
trrinj*  the  di^or,  and  she  fainted. 

I  w«-nt  home  that  night,  ill-pleased 
with  my  {hiy'n  work.  That  the  girl  was 
guilty,  seemed  hut  too  clear.  But  I 
eouM  not  believe  that  she  was  anything 
ni'To  than  an  instnmient,  and  my  expe- 
ri«  Tic«*  in  eriininnl  law,  slight  as  it  was, 
tapprh't  me  howslend«*r  the  chancps  were 
ot'  avrosting  the  guilty  parties.  Hnd  we 
ohtJiint  d  a  confession  before  she  fainted, 
soriji-rKiug  mi^dit  have  l»een  done;  hut, 
iio'.v  ilii-  :iy':t?iT  hail  ;r''t  jiito  the  hands 
of  the  police,  such  shrewd  rascals,  as 
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they  ('vidt'iitly  woro,  would  pretty  sure- 
ly g«'t  wind  of  it,  in  time  to  escape. 

*'  And  sotbe  wliole  upshot  of  the  mat- 
tor.*'  sidd  I,  to  myself,  **will  bo  the 
ruin  of  the  young  woman,  and  an  article 
in  to-morrow's  paper,  which,  for  the  ef- 
fort it  will  have,  might  as  well  Ihj  insert- 
ed under  the  head  **  Personal,*'  and  read 
thus : 

*'  If  the  gentlemen  who  haro  been  in 
tho  habit  of  employing  a  young  person, 
in  faded  mourning,  to  disseminate  falla- 
cious hnlf-eagles  in  this  community,  do 
not  find  it  convenient  to  remove  their 
business,  for  the  present,  to  some  other 
placM',  they  will  incur  the  danger  of  be- 
ing involved  in  the  unfortunate  disaster 
which  has  befallen  her." 

•*  And  this,  Mr.  Leguleius  Quidam," 
I  concluded,  **  is  the  great  Her\'ice  to 
the  community  which  you  and  Mrs. 
Quidiim  have  rendered  !** 

An  oilicer  had  called  in  the  aftenuwrn 
to  toll  me  that  the  prisoner's  residence 
had  boon  found  and  sejirched,  but  that 
no  further  discoveries  had  boon  qiade. 
Tills,  however,  enabled  me  to  find  the 
unfortunate  mother,  <md  prt»vido  some 
scanty  comforts  for  her  in  hor  terrible 
affliction.  In  doing  this,  I  felt  that  I 
was  but  performing  a  duty.  Society, 
I  rojvsoned  with  myself,  finds  it  needful, 
fnr  its  own  protection,  to  take  the  guilty 
daughter,  and  shut  her  up  in  jail ;  but 
the  daughter  is  the  innocent  mother's 
only  sujiport;  ergo,  society  must  take' 
that  daughter's  place.  And  as  T  felt 
timt  society,  in  the  abstract,  might  1)0 
H»un<*what  remiss  in  the  perfonnance  of 
its  duty,  I  ordered  st)mo  fuel  and  gro- 
cori«-s,  and  wont  home,  fooling  myself 
to  ln'  an  embodiment  of  the  whole  social 
ocumniy. 

That  night  I  dreamed  that  T  was 
playing  in  a  very  poor  and  very  tire- 
s'mie  tragedy,  callod  Life,  and  that  I 
was  suddenly  called  on  to  take  the  part 
of  Hrutus,  the  Koman  father. 

III. 

The  course  of  rt»tributivo  justice,  as 
adniiiiistored  here  on  earth,  has  more  dif- 
fiTtMit  paces  thtm  Rosaluid  has  attributed 
to  time  ;  but,  **  those  with  whom  it  lags 
withal,"  are  not  often  the  poor  and 
fricMidloss.  A  few  days  only  elapsed 
before  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness  to 
attend  the  trial  of  Alice  Sumner.  In 
tlie  meantime,  both  Mr.  Bullion  and 
myself  made  great,  but  fruitless  efforts, 


to  obtain  a  further  insight  into  the  true- 
facts  of  the  case.  The  prisoner  her- 
self made  no  confession,  but  consttuitlj 
asserted  her  innocence,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  broker,  and  the  uunt- 
terable  perplexity  of  myself.  I  sought 
in  vain,  for  a  flaw  in  the  chain  of  cvi~ 
dence  ogainst  her,  or  a  chance  to  estab- 
lish her  innocence  l>y  other  facts.  Etoii 
the  general  testtmony  of  giwd  charac- 
ter, the  last  frail  rood  on  which  she 
leant,  seemed  to  bend  beneath  her. 
She  and  her  mother  had  but  lately 
come  to  the  city,  and  to  all  our  inquiries, 
as  to  their  former  home  and  friends,  we 
n'ceived  only  courteous,  but  evasive 
answers.  It  was  evident  that  some 
dark  cloud  of  sorrow,  if  not  of  crime, 
hung  over  their  past  hist«>ry ;  and  this, 
whih»  it  did  not  diminish  the  interest  I 
f(dt  in  her,  sadly  weakened  my  confi- 
dence in  her  defense. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  trial,  and  I 
sat  in  iny  office  musing  painfully  on 
thi?  dark  features  of  the  case,  when  a 
stranger  entered.  The  first  glance  as- 
sured me,  that  he  was  one  of  a  class  of 
clients  with  which  most  of  our  city  law- 
yers are  familiar.  A  seedy,  decrepit 
old  man,  humble,  yet  querulous,  deject- 
ed, and  yet  visionary,  bearing  about  a 
tattered  and  worn  collection  of  papers, 
and  pitifully  urging  his  tale  of  wrong 
and  suffering,  from  which  the  patient 
listener  gleans  at  the  same  time,  a  be- 
lief that  the  sad  tale  is  true,  and  a 
melancholy  conviction  that  knavery 
has  so  cunningly  hidden,  or  time  so 
long  obliterated  the  evidences  of  the 
wrong,  that  no  court,  save  that  of  the 
Omubscient,  can  ever  set  it  right 

I  tunied  from  the  man  more  pettishly 
than  I  should  have  done  but  for  the  suh- 
ject  that  engn)ssed  my  thoughts.   The 

{mor  old  man's  spirits  were  too  much 
)roken  to  take  offimse  at  my  rudeness. 
Beseechingly  he  added : 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  trouble 
for  nothing,  sir.  I  have  but  little  to 
offer  you  now,  but  I  will  pay  you  libe- 
rally when  I  gain  my  case.  You  shall 
have — ^you  see  I  mean  to  be  generous — 
let  me  see — I  cannot  recover  less  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars — it  may  be  thir- 
ty, or  even  forty — and  you  shall  have  a 
quarter  of  it  ail.  Think  of  that,  sir ! 
Ten  thousand  dollars  for  one  case!" 
And  my  client  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  feeling,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  poor  fellow!  that  his.  troublei 
^  were  almost  over,  and  the  phantom,  in 
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pursuit  of  wiiiclj  liis  life  bad  been 
wu^h'di  at  leiist  witlihi  Iuh  grasp.  No 
(liiuljt,  in  his  blissiful  vision,  kfi  ulrfady 
begjuj  tti  l«t>k  on  rati  ta^  a  nxipieiit  i»f 
his  lj»ninif*  and  tjj  woiidtr  at  the  chk»1* 
iie^»  wilh  whieh  I  regarded  thn  gliUer- 
ijig  |>iw  befura  mc^  But  I  hud  Itad 
.^inm*y  ^Uch  elifnls  bi-fure,  ftud»  vtU&u  I 
aitti  very  jouos  at  the  bar,  bud  b«*on 
UtiZE.M  mom  than  once  in  the  ^aitie 

'*  Jlow  itiQcb  can  jott  a^rd  mc  as  a 
roiahuT  J*' 

**  Xiiw  V*  H©  seemed  to  he  engaged 
In  CLii  abaftiu^ij  caleuhitiau  as  if  over  the 
rei?(mrt;esof  a  nationp  **  Ten  lUutisaad 
di>11iLn»  wht-'n  the  cat^e  U  finbhed^  :^uy 
fix  inoutlis  or  a  year  hpncf*  SupptJi^Q 
we  say  five  dollars,  sir,  on  accomn.^* 

Ther^  was  fiomi^tljing  so  paiu fully 
e$^vt  in  the  look  that  acc^Jtnpanied 
tli45si?  words*  that  I  iuppre^std  t!io 
saiile  which  had  betn  pn>mj.>tud  by  tlie 
pathos  in  tii.s  o^er,  and  ii^}g&15  i^d  my  ae- 
ceptdQce.  My  client  dtew  frotn  bis 
pocket  a  lank  pur.-«et  find  from  tlie  pun^e 
a  s^oliiary  coin*  Paor  dreamer  !  he  was 
paying  hh  all  for  Udis  one  more  ticket 
111  tho  lottery, 

I  htkd  optjaed  tay  lip^  to  bid  luni 
l^tive  bi$  papers  aud  take  hack  the  coin 
^tikim  tny  ejc  ftdl  mi  it.  One  scratiak- 
tng  (jhiiice,  Mud  I  jumped  from  my  seat 
ns  it*  *:kictn£ed  by  the  littlu  piece  of 
g*>ld. 

**  WTii^re  did  you  getthi^  money,  sir!** 

A  transient  gleam  of  ftirmer  firts  shone 
in  the  old  man's  eye*- 

''I  dio  not  see,  sir,  what  thiit  htv$  to 
do  with  my  case/^ 

**  Uy  heavens  !'*  I  shouted,  collaring 
die  old  man  and  fairh'  lifting  liim  out 
of  his  seat :  *"  if  yuu  do  not  lell  me 
thia  instjint-- — ^'* 

Jost  at  this  moment  my  offico  door 
opened  to  admit  ray  learned  and  elo- 
quent brother  Flo  Uriah.  What  that 
eminent  counsel  thought  of  the  sc^ne,  I 
da  not  care  to  gues;^*  The  pertional 
appearance  of  my  client  was  not  sug- 
g+'Ktivtj  of  any  temptation  to  a  felonbtia 
&£.^u]ti  nor  did  hii*  manner  indicate  imy 
provoc^ttton  wbicli  coihl  have  i-alUnl  for 
cha:^ ti.se men t ;  and  these  two  fU|t[»osi* 
tions  being  iitipu^^sibK  Mr,  Flourish 
etared  with  undif^gai^ed  atna£en)cnt  at 
my  nnprofc^s-ional  eondnct^  His  pres- 
ence brought  ine  to  myself,  and,  with 
many  apoiogles,  I  explained  that  this 
coin,  which,  as  my  hearers  would  no- 
f  wnspttcoiinrly  marked^  had  former- 


ly been  in  my  own  po&sesiiou,  and  tliat 

I  was  ajixiouSi  for  particular  re&sonsi 
to  trace  its  subse<]ueut  history*  The 
old  rnan  hesitated,  and  stammered,  and 
cn&t  so  many  feide  glances  a  I  the  door, 
that  I  hc'gaii  to  think  wo  bad  fallen  upon 
one  of  the   chief  ecinspirators.     Here 

II  r.  Flourii^h  came  to  my  a^^Utance, 
with  his  blandest  f^mile,  and  most  melli- 
fluous tone,  and  in  £ve  minutes  had 
drawn  fn>m  my  client  all  that  he  knew 
abotit  it'  Assuring  mysetf  that  h^ 
would  atti^nd  EUid  testify  to  the  same 
fiictii  on  the  following  day,  I  di^miij^d 
him,  and  then  rapidly  recounted  to 
Flourish  the  facts  of  the  caise*  The 
hard  old  lawyer  listened  complaij^antly* 
and  when  I  bad  fini^lied,  drj^iy  express- 
ed an  opinion,  that  the  young  woman 
should  be  acquitted. 

I  had  conceived  a  hope,  while  teHIug 
the  gtory,  of  inter^ting  Mr.  Flourish 
^uflicieiitJy  in  the  case  to  induce  lum 
to  undertake  flje  management  of  the 
defense.  For  that  task  I  felt  myself 
disqualified  by  other  causes  bcsade  my 
wm>t  of  €£pefience  m  criminal  law.  I 
wa^  liable,  to  be  called*  as  a  witness  for 
the  prosecutioni  and  was  a  most  import- 
jujt  one  for  the  defense ;  and  ahoveall, 
I  felt  that  my  own  personed  sympathies 
were  too  strongly  excited  for  the  pris- 
oner to  manage  the  aSair  witli  requisite 
coolness  and  skid.  Flourish,  howover, 
wto  saw  in  the  case  uotJiing  but  a  very 
commonplace  Lncident  of  criminal  prac- 
tice, was  not  easily  to  be  persuaded. 
The  Bcndbilities  of  an  elderly  lawyer,  . 
io  large  practice,  lie  very  far  down,  and 
are  covered  by  a  tliick  rtud  of  worldty 
wis<lom. 

**  Consider,  my  dear  sir,**  said  he, 
"how  many  cases  of  this  kind  are  o<!- 
curring  eveiy  day,  and  bow  preeioas 
my  time  is  to  me,  *Fon  my  word,  my 
clients  would  be  in  a  pretty  mess  if  I 
spent  my  time  on  petty  aiTairs  like 
this." 

**  Petty  affair  to  you,  Mr.  Flotirish,  I 
know,  but  not  to  that  young  girK  the  fate 
of  whose  whole  life  here,  and  perhaps 
hereafter,  hongs  on  that  triuL  One 
lir»ur  of  fruch  asisistauco  as  yours  may 
save  her." 

''  Heally,  Quidam, '* 

**  If  Guch  a  fee  as  I  eonld  oSier 
out  of  my  owu  pocket  would  tetupt 
you, *' 

**  It  would  tempt  tne,  sir.  if  you  offer- 
ed it.  It  would  tempt  me  to  kJck  you 
oat  of  your  own  ouice,  and  then  go 
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home,  feeling  that  I  had  broken  friend- 
ship with  the  softest-hearted,  simplest- 
headed  fool  at  the  bar.  Wliy,  man, 
you  would  turn  the  whole  fraternity 
mto  a  gang  of  knight-errants,  roaming 
up  and  down  Wall  street  seeking  to 
set  this  crooked  world  straight  again." 

"And  so  thoy  ought  to  be,  Mr. 
Floui-ish/' 

"  Hum !  I  can't  say  I*m  ready  to 
give  an  opinion  on  that  matter.  Bat 
the  ghl,  I  see,  is  fairly  on  my  hands. 
I'll  just  step  down  and  tell  my  young 
men  to  put  one  or  two  things  off  till, 
next  day,  and  come  back  to  go  over  the 
case  again  with  you." 

Glorious  old  Flourish!  The  sensi- 
bilities are  tlicre,  after  alh  hard  as  it  is 
to  find  them.  Beneath  all  his  rich  cli- 
ents, and  worldly  wisdom,  and  long 
briefs,  tliere  is  a  true  man's  heart  beat- 
ing, still,  as  there  is  in  the  bosom  of 
many  a  hard-faced,  wrinkled  old  law- 
yer beside.  Fraud,  and  wrong,  and 
heartlessness  there  are  among  us,  God 
knows  !  But  He  and  He  oiny  knows, 
also,  tlie  deeds  th^t  have  been  done  in 
secret  in  those  dingy,  dustj^  offices, 
which  shall  stand  forth  effulgeutly 
when  the  great  book  is  opened  at  tlie 
Judgment-day ! 

IV. 
I  was  busy  with  the  police  authori- 
ties that  evening,  and  had  no  time  to 
coumiunicate  with  Alice ;  but  the  next 
morning  when  I  saw  her  brought  into 
court,  looking  so  broken-hearted  and 
helpless,  I  blamed  myself  for  having 
left  her  thus  to  drink  uie  cup  of  bitter- 
ness to  the  very  dregs.  In  a  few  whis- 
pered words  I  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer;  but  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
heed  me  at  all,  so  oppressed  was 
she  by  the  sight  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  keen  sense  of  her  forlorn  condition. 
Save  her  poor  mother,  who  had  risen 
from  a  sick  bed  to  accompany  her,  she 
did  not  know  that  she  had  a  friend 
there.  Even  I,  though  she  knew  I 
meant  her  kindly,  had  been  the  unwill- 
ing means  of  placing  her  there.  I 
looked  eagerly  around  the  court-room. 
On  a  front  bench  sat  Mr.  Forceps,  the 
pawnbroker,  chief  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution ;  and  some  distance  behind  was 
my  old  client,  true  to  his  promise,  and 
pleased  to  have  at  last  a  part  to  take  in 
court.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  httle 
rehear sid  for  the  great  drama  of  his  own 
case. 


The  district  attorney  opened  tlie  case, 
and  was  about  to  call  me  as  tlie  first 
witness.  Mr.  Flourish  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  Greatly  to  my 
relief,  the  pawnbroker  came  forwardt 
and  whispered  into  the  attorney's  ear, 
who  immediately  called  him  to  the 
stand. 

**I  believe  I  must  give  Mr.  Forceps 
the  precedence,"  he  said  to  me. 

"  I  think  you  had  better,  brother 
Rowland,"  answered  Flourish,  over  my 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  divesting^ 
himself  of  his  overcoat,  and  distributing 
fi;ood -humored  though  somewhat  patron- 
izing recognitions  among  the  smaller 
fry  of  lawyers  around  him. 

Mr.  Forceps  testified  to  tlie  attempt 
made  to  pass  the  counterfeit  coin  on 
him,  ns  previously  detailed.  His  direct 
examination  was  soon  over,  and  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Flourish  with  a  smile  of 
confidence,  which  to  me  seemed  not 
altogether  natural.  It  looked  as  if  he 
weri^  bracing  himself  up  for  a  contest 
of  nerve  with  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense. I  have  seen  a  great  many  yery 
honest  witnesses  do  the  same  thing. 

But  if  Mr.  Forceps  looked  for  a  grand 
display  of  inquisitorial  tactics,  he  was 
destined  to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Flourish 
simply  turned  for  a  moment  towards 
him  rcmai'king : 

^*  I  only  want  to  know  if  I  havo  un- 
derstood you  aright,  Mr.  Forceps;  I 
think  you  said  this  was  your  only  trans- 
action with  the  prisoner — I  mean  the 
only  occasion  on  which  you  received 
money  from  her." 

**  I  never  received  any  money  at  all 
from  her,  unless  you  call  that  thing 
money,"  pointing  to  the  coin.  *•  Per- 
haps you  call  that  money ;  but  I  don't* 
sir."  And  Mr.  Forceps  smiled  approT- 
ingly  at  his  own  retort." 

'^  How  long  did  I  understand  thatyoa 
had  this  com  in  your  possession?" 
blandly  rejoined  the  counsel. 

**  No  time  at  all ;  I  knew  it  was  bad 
the  minute  it  touched  tlie  drawer,  and 
took  it  out  and  returned  it" 

**  You  took  it  out,  and  returned  it," 
replied  Flourish,  as  if  mochanicallv  re- 
peating the  words.  "That  will  do, 
sir." 

Mr.  Bullion  then  testified  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  .coin,  and  to  the  prisoner's 
admission  in  my  office  that  it  was  the 
same  one  she  had  offered  to  the  pawn- 
broker.    The  prosecution  rested. 

Without  any  formal  opening  of  the 
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Atytan^i^,  Mr.  Floui'i^li  tiodJed  to  me, 
and  I  took  the  stood.  The  district 
uttoroD^  thr(?w  himself  back  in  hie  cbalr, 
and  lj^sten«»d  carebs4j  while  I  detailed 
tht?  particuliirii  of  mj  inter^'iew  with 
Alice  on  the  eventfaJ  Sjiturdaj  night. 
But  wheo  I  Biejitiooed  the  knife^marks 
on  the  ooitt  I  hud  given  her,  bi^  prajc* 
ticcd  mind  foresaw  at  o&ee  our  Une 
of  defense. .  It  wns.  doubtlesSt  the  firat 
indmaljon  he  had  received  that  miy  siub- 
Btautial  defense  wdulJ  be  attenij.*t^d ; 
and  in  Mj*  ^iiq>me  be  started  to  hid 
fi^'tt  and  di^«^cted  a  N^wrehing  glitncej 
Ef^t  at  me,  and  then  in  rapid  auceesdon 
at  the  priisoniir,  her  counsel,  and  Lis  own 
witnes&ea. 

"*  Httve  yon  ever  seen  tbat  marked 
coin  since,  Mr,  Qnidam  t" 

**I  haTe/* 

4t  Wht'ti  and  ifhere  !" 

*'  It  i^  here,  srdd  I,**  producing  it;  **  I 
received  it  back,  a1x>ut  ten  days  ago» 
from  &  client,  Mr,  Richard  Grosveaor.*' 

Harbg  satisfied  myself  that  I  wa* 
positiva  Q9  to  the  ideatitj  of  the  com, 
the  district  attorney  allowed  mo  to  stand 
a^ide^  and  ilr.  Flourish  caUed  Grosve* 
nor,  whg,  of  course,  confirmed  my  state- 
ment, ait  to  the  receipt  of  the  cf>tn  from 
him,  at  the  lit  tie  of  its  reappeflraisce. 

**  Will  you  staU\  Mr.  Grosvenor,  if 
you  can,  bow  that  cuin  came  into  your 
bands!" 

•*  I  received  it^"  said  the  old  mun — a 
iijgbt  color  coming  into  his  bl(>i>diess 
face—***  on  the  evening  of  Sattird.iy,  the 
— th  of  Decern l)€T,  from  Mr*  Forceps, 
the  pawnbroker/* 

'*  How  cun  you  ho  so  positive  ns  to 
the  precipe  date,  Mr,  Grosvcuor,  and 
the  identity  of  the  coin  1"  asked  the 
district  attomc^y, 

'*Th6  date,  sir  I  fii  by  this."  pro- 
ducing one  of  Mr,  Forcep's  ticket*  ; 
*'  and  the  coin — ah  me,  At^  It  is  the  only 
g*dd  piece  I  have  bud  for  many  a  long 
day-  I  have  fpent  my  money  bi  the 
law,  sir;  but  1  am  going  to  get  it  all 
Uack  soon.  You  nm^t  know  I  have  a 
case,  sir ^" 


From  the  details  of  Mr-  Grosveuor's 
ca4st%  we  were  saved  by  the  district 
attoniey.  His  hawk*eye  had  cau^t  a 
glimp&e  of  his  chief  witness  ghding 
softly  throagh  tlie  crowd,  toward  the 
doi^r, 

*'  51  r.  Forceps !  Mr*  Forceps !  officer* 
cWe  thut  door,  and  let  do  man  pass,'* 
ho  thundered,  **  Bring  tbat  witness 
back  here !" 

Flushed  with  cicttement.  his  fine  form 
drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height,  aod  his 
gbriiius  eyes  flashing  with  ludigQatioii 
at  the  foul  wrong  which  had  been  at- 
tempted lind  almost  effected  in  the 
sacred  name  of  justice,  he  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  an  astonished  grotip,  the 
only  one  that  s^med  to  retain  any  self- 
posiiession*  Even  we  who  had  been  in 
the  secret,  and  planned  the  surprise, 
wero  less  masters  of  the  scene.  He 
bioked,  indeed,  all  that  be  was — tha 
faithful  mbister  of  retributive  justice, 
tnagnifjing  his  o^ce  by  a  love  of  rights 
befr>re  which  all  petty  ambitions  sank 
into  nothingness. 

Alas  I  that  form  and  face  Ijvo  only  in 
tb**  memory  of  us  who  loved  him-  A 
sad,  sad  day  it  was  when  we  beard  that 
the  lustre  of  those  eyes  was  dimmed  in 
untimely  death,  and  heavy  hearts, 
moumlng  as  but  few  gorrows  can  mako 
strong  men  mourn,  had  we*  the  funeral 
train,  when  the  bar  foUowod  ibpir  chief- 
tuln  to  the  tomb.  In  the  midst  of  hk 
years  and  hiii  labors,  as  a  great  ship 
goes  down  ID  tlte  van  of  tho  batt1<>i  so 
went  ho  down  into  tho  depths  of  the 
grave* 

It  scarcely  need  be  added,  that  the 
jury  acquitted  AUoe,  without  leaving 
their  Ijos,  and  tliat  th©  pawnbmker, 
charged  both  with  uttering  counterfeit 
coin,  and  with  perjury,  slept  that  night 
in  the  cell  she  had  left.  Perhaps  some 
time  I  may  tel!  of  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened to  her,  as  well  as  to  my  old  cli- 
ent, and  his  intermbablo  ca«e.  But 
now  there  is  eadiL«5§  on  my  heart,  as 
I  ibink  of  that  scene  in  court,  and  I  am 
garrulouii  no  longer. 
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HIGH   LIFE-ON    THE   MOUNTAINS. 

"  On  tho  moantains  dwoUe  freedom ; 
Tlio  foul  odor  of  graves 
Kcuchcs  not  to  the  blue  ether." 


IN  (lavs  of  old,  aa  in  our  own,  liberty 
lias  cvor  roarod  her  standard  und 
proclainifd  her  triumphs  aloudon  moun- 
tain liciglit.s.  Even  the  weary  wanderer 
feels  liis  eourngo  strengthened  and  liis 
heart  expanding,  an  ho  reaches  the 
lofty  summit,  and  sees  tho  world  at  his 
feet.  IIo  leaves  the  narrow  bounds  of 
daily  strife  behind  him;  free  as  tho 
eaglo  that  hangs  still  higher  in  the  puro 
air,  and  binds  tho  qIouII^  to  the  world 
beneath,  he  looks  around  him,  where, 
even  on  the  airy  wings  of  the  wind,  tho 
sad  sounds  of  m/m's  petty  sorrows  and 
joys  can  reach  him  no  longer.  lifted 
hi^'li  above  tho  ])ainful  tumult  of  life, 
abandoned  by  all  but  the  great  motlier 
nature,  he  receives,  as  it  were,  a  second 
time  at  her  hands,  and  from  her  un- 
stained altar,  tho  gift  "of  life,  and  the 
cheerful  courage  of  trusting  ycmth. 
The  clear,  bracing  air,  tho  silent  soli- 
tude of  the  scene,  tho  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  the  prospect,  and  his  eleva- 
tir)n  above  the  world,  all  conspire  to 
stren^^tlien,  to  elevate,  nay,  to  inspire 
the  dwt'ller  on  lofty  mountmns.  And 
this  feeling  is  conunon  to  tho  greatest 
among  men,  and  to  the  simple  shep- 
'lerd.  With  speechless  joy  the  herds- 
man climbs  once  more,  after  tho  fierce 
rigt>r  of  wint<T,  up  to  his  cherished 
heights,  where,  as  the  children  of  Afghan- 
istan enthusiastically  say,  the  leaping 
waters  are  as  clear  as  diamonds,  where 
th(^  luxuriant  verdure  resembles  a  car- 
pot  of  emeralds,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
sweet  with  musk;  where,  as  they  add 
in  the  boundless  l(»ve  of  their  mountain 
pastures,  the  air  itself  is  so  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  that  even  were  there  no 
water,  it  alone  would  make  the  plants 
grow  and  Hossom. 

I5nt  mountains  are  noble  object^,  and 
inspire  us  with  even  higher  feelings 
when  seen  from  afar.  Tliey  are,  after 
all,  tho  great  landmarks  of  the  earth, 
locking  in,  ns  it  were,  large  districts 
and  the  children  of  men  that  dwell 
therein,  the  most  perfect  boundary  lines 
of  countries  and  nations,  and  the  natural 
limits  of  powerful  kingdoms. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  the  eye  to  see  a 
vast  landscape  closed  in,  on   tho  far 


horizon,  by  gently-swelling  heights,  as 
**  hills  peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps 
arise.**  How  grandly  they  loom  up,  as 
in  Norway,  in  proud,  silent  majesty, 
from  tho  raging  ocean,  to  the  very 
clouds  in  tho  heavens  !  More  impressive 
yet  is  the  sight,  when,  from  the  midst 
of  an  immense  plain,  a  wall  of  moun- 
tains is  reared  in  bold  and  m^ntio 
forms,  as  where  the  colossal  cTiam  of 
the  Alps  rises  in  stately  grandeur  on 
tho  northern  frontier  of  Lombardy. 
When  the  eye  has  been  tire4  with  a 
long,  level  surface,  when  tho  monoton- 
ous steppe  or  tho  swelling  prairie  has 
sorely  wearied  the  mind,  that  ever 
thirsts  for  variety,  then  it  greets  the 
mountains  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
It  rests  delighted  on  their  varied 
forms,  their  ever-changing  colors,  their 
proud,  upward  tendency.  All  that  is 
low,  shapeless,  and  vague  in  tl^  plain, 
becomes  here  firm,  permanent,  and 
aspiring.  Now  they  arc  cheerful  and 
pleasing,  strotcliing  in  gently  swell- 
ing undulations  far  away,  and  soft- 
enmg  by  rich  verdure  and  hght  indenta- 
tions the  rugged  character  of  higher 
ranges.  Now  they  rise  hiffh  into  the 
air,  their  proud  heads  hid  in  dark  clouds, 
or  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  reaching 
up  into  inaccessible  space,  and  carrying 
apparently  the  very  vault  of  heaven 
on  their  mighty,  massive  columns. 
Hence  the  imagination  of  almost  all 
nations  has  bound  them  up  with  the 
higher  gods :  here  it  is  an  Atlas  bearing 
t)io  heavens  on  his  colossal  shoulders ; 
there  it  is  an  Olympus,  the  blissful 
home  of  the  immortals. 

Tho  lower  ranges,  it  is  true,  are  apt 
to  be  but  rough  and  rugged;  they  please 
us  little,  when  compared  with  the  rich, 
fertile  plains  by  their  side,  and  convey 
no  other  idea  to  the  mind  than  that,  as 
Euripides  said,  "They  are  hard  soil 
that  can  be  tilled  only  by  still  harder 
labor."  Hence  the  universal  prefer- 
ence given  to  truly  Alpine  ranges. 
Their  gigantic  height,  their  massive- 
ness  in  Uiemselves,  tho  terrible  steep- 
ness of  their  sides,  impress  us  with  awe. 
Hero  parallel  chains  and  groups,  alike 
rugged  and  Bnowy,  press  on  the  princi- 
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pal  crest,  and  kpiicI  their  flanks  far  into 
the  lower  grounds.  An  endless  mass  of 
sharp  ridges  and  bare  peaks,  mixed  witK 
gigantio  masses  of  pure  snow,  fading 
coldly  into  the  blue  lioirizon,  present  a 
scene  of  sublime  quiet  and  repose,  un- 
broken but  by  tlio  avalinclitf  or  the 
thund<T.  Their  gliiciors  and  snow-fields, 
whi^'h  are  gilt  only,  but  never  warmed 
by  thff  sun,  and  from  which,  through 
rontri  in  the  clouds,  the  greon,  blooming 
world  is  seen  far  below,  the  feeling  of 
immutability  suggested  by  their  stupen- 
dous height,  even  the  dizzy  paths  that 
lead  over  frightful  abysses,  and  the 
"roads  of  terror"  that  pass  close  by 
unfathomcd  crevices  and  threatening 
masses  of  snow — all  these  add  fear  to 
our  admiration  and  awe  to  our  pleasure. 
It  seems,  at  first,  as  if  nature  had 
created  all  this  grand  scenery  for  her- 
self only,  utterly  mindless  of  man. 
And  yet  even  here  she  has  not  forgotten 
him.  Close  by  those  regions  of  Titanic 
confusion  and  fearful  solitude,  at  the 
very  side  of  those  gigantic  rocks,  in 
which  wo  fancy  we  see  the  skeleton  of 
the  earth,  and  of  those  dazzling,  death- 
hiding  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  there  greet 
us  sweet  meadows  with  fragrant  Alpine 
flow(irs.  Green  pastures  spread  their 
soft  carpet  to  tfie  edge  of  the  icy 
mass,  and  streams  gamlwl  merrily  over 
rock  and  root.  Thus,  here,  also,  life 
cometh  out  of  death,  and  the  awfidly 

frand  is  kindly  blended  with  the  gently 
eautiful. 

The  effect  of  mountain  scenery  on 
the  eye,  is  naturally  much  varied  by 
lights  and  colors ;  the  whole  hue  is  very 
different  in  th(»  clear,  warm  air  of  u 
southern  landscape,  and  in  the  moist, 
vapory  atmosphere  of  the  North.  The 
Alps  glitter  and  glare  in  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  everlasting  ice,  and  yet 
greet  us  with  the  bright  freshness  of  the 
color  of  youth,  so  that  Italian  i>oet8 
with  justice  speak  of  their  forest-covered 
brows,  as  of  fit  emblems  of  all  that  is 
imperishable.  The  granite  fastnesses  of 
Sweden  loom  up  in  subdued  tints,  fretted 
OS  they  are  by  the  tooth  of  time,  and 
covered  with  the  tender  mantle  of  warm 
but  sad- colored  mosses.  Dim,  dismal 
mists  forever  shroud  their  hoary  heads, 
and  the  melancholy  songs  of  northern 
bards  see,  in  their  weather-beaten,  de- 
caying baldness,  the  irresistible  power 
of  age. 

The  colors  of  mountain  scenes 
change  with  every  season  of  the  day 


and  year,  and  herein  lies  one  of  their 
greatest  beauties.  As  the  deep  valleys 
are  now  lighted  up  by  gorgeous  floods 
of  sunshine,  and  now  buried  in  dark 
night;  as  bold  spurs,  losing  them- 
selves into  the  plain,  cast  deep  shad- 
ows on  a  sunny  landscape,  or  rise, 
gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
from  out  a  sea  of  shadows,  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  range  jissumosa  new  form. 
But  more  important  still,  for  their  effect 
at  a  distanc<*,  than  the  variety  of  differ- 
ent hues  and  changing  shadows,  is  the 
principal  fopn  of  the  mountains  them- 
selves. A  l(>ng,  straight  line,  rising  to 
nearly  equal  height  at  all  points,  gives 
to  a  chain  of  mountains  the  appearance 
of  a  n)ere  wjill  (>r  rampart,  that  closes 
the  horizon,  and  *fills  the  luind  with  un- 
defined sadness.  Far  more  pleasing  is 
the  impression,  when  b<4d  heights  and 
sharp- pointed  peaks  break  the  uniform- 
ity here  and  there,  as  in  our  own  Blue 
Kitlgt'.  Som(j  countries  boast  of  odd 
round  mountains,  that  rise  suddenly 
fn»m  tlu'  midst  of  large  plains:  they 
are  mere  shajx'less  masses,  without  any 
proportion,  and  convey  not  unfreqnently 
to  the  mind  the  painful  idea  of  a  colossal 
grave-mound.  \ow  and  then,  as  on  our 
northern  waters,  and  in  almost  all  long, 
far- stretching  chains,  fonnaticms  ore 
found,  that  appear  to  a  lively  fancy 
like  familiar  olyects — a  sleeping  bear,  a 
striking  profil*?,  or  even  a  wholu  stand- 
ing figure.  Such  forms  may,  of  ccjurse, 
please  our  imagination  and  occupy  our 
memory,  but  they  often  affect,  nnj^lea- 
santly,  our  aesthetic  feeling,  which  can- 
not bo  satisfied  witli  what  is  merely 
grotesque  or  amusing. 

Mountains  are,  unfortunately,  much 
less  known  than  valleys.  Eveii*  pre- 
judices are  nourished  against  them,  and 
men  fancy  that  the  snow  covered  peaks 
and  th«'  sih'utly  wand«*rinjj  glaciers  are 
useless  in  the  great  hous(^hol<l  »>f  nature. 
As,  if  under  the  rule  of  th«*  Almiglity,  all 
things  w(»n;  not  made  to  work  together 
in  hweet  harmony.  Did  he  not  say,  in 
early  days,  ♦'  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
let  there  ha  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be 
rain  /*'  Ft)r  it  is  from  the  <*ternal  snow 
mid  ice  of  theso  apparently  sterile 
heights,  that,  year  after  year,  abundant 
streams  descend  and  nourish  the  thirsty 
earth.  In  the  temperate  zones,  this 
advantage  is  less  clearly  seen,  as  rain 
or  snow  there  falls  at  all  seasons. 
Only  now  tmd  then,  as  in  the  glaciers 
of  the  Alps,  the   amazv;d  eye  of  the 
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wandoror  sees  in  suinmer-timo  foam- 
ing torrents  of  whitish  bluo  water 
rush  forth  from  dark,  dismal  caves 
under  the  fields  of  snow.  These  are 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  that  come  from  the  Alps, 
and,  as  the  Rhino  or  Rhone,  form  the 
mif^hty  high-roads  for  the  commerce  of 
Europe.  So  it  is  with  all  snow-covered 
mountains ;  and  vast,  unmeasured  re- 
gions would  never  be  more  than  arid  des- 
erts, if  their  great  rivers  wore  not  inces- 
santly fed  by  the  everlasting  snow  that 
crowns  the  silent  pinnacles,  and  ever 
melts  slowly  but  surely,  and  ever  gn^ws 
again  upon  the  lofty  summit.  In  liotter 
climes,  where,  for  months  and  months, 
no  bles<ed  shower  fall:?  from  the  clouds, 
where  the  dry  soil  cracks,  and  all  vege- 
tation perishes,  life  would  be  impossible, 
were  it  not  for  such  periodic  supplies, 
furnished  by  long  mountain  ranges. 

Th«'  soliMnn  solitude  and  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  loftiest  peaks  ofUai 
make  the  masses  of  people  regard  them 
as   objects   of  fear  and  terror.     Th(?y 

shrink  from 

« 

*•  that  sublimity  which  reigns  eulhroncHi, 
Iloldiiij;  joint  rule  with  tiolitudu  divine 
Ainoit;;  yon  rocky  felli?  that  bid  dHianco 
To  steps  till)  most  advent uruunly  bold. 
There  udence  dwells  profound,  or  if  the  cry 
Of  hi^h  poitfed  eojj^le:}  breaks  nt  times  tho  culm, 
Tho  liuuutcd  echoes  no  response  return." 

The  traveler,  who  passes  near  them, 
hastens  his  steps  to  avoid  tho  ava- 
lanche, and  to  save  his  eyesight.  A  few 
only,  impelled  by  a  noble  ardor  for  the 
study  of  nature,  have  ventured  to  ascend 
to  the  loftiest  regions,  like  Saussure, 
Humboldt,  Ag.issiz,  and  Hooker.  Nor 
are  the  terrors  of  these  enchtuited  re- 
git uis  mendy  imaginary.  Soon  after  the 
fine  of  eternal  snow  is  passed,  a  general 
and  painful  uneasiness  seizes  the  wan- 
derer. The  most  remarkable  sensation, 
however,  is  that  of  utter  exhaustion. 
WhcMi  Lieutenant  Wood  was  t)n  the 
"Terraced  Roof  (.f  the  World"  in 
Pamir,  he  wished  to  explore  the  depth 
of  the  famous  lake  Sir-i-kol,  that  spreads 
its  phurid  waters  at  a  height  of  more 
than  15,000  feet  above  tlie  sea.  He 
tiled  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice;  but  a  few 
blows  consumed  all  his  strength.  A  few 
moments,  it  is  true,  sufficed  for  his  re- 
covery ;  but  liH  found  any  musctdar  ex- 
ertion almost  impos.»ible.  Running  a 
distance  of  less  than  fifty  yards,  he  lost 
his  breath,  and  felt  an  intense  pain  in 
his  lungs  that  did  not  leave  him  fur 


hours.  He  could  not  speak  aloud  with- 
out great  effort,  and  his  pulse  immediate- 
ly rose  in  an  alarming  manner.  Saus- 
sure and  his  companions  suffered  like 
inconveniences;  they  became  irresistibly 
drowsy,  lost  their  appetite,  and  could  not 
quench  their  violent,  painful  thirst. 
When  Humboldt  was  ascending  tho 
Chimborazo,  and  already  quite  near  tho 
summit,  ho  had  to  abandon  the  cuter- 
prise,  because  largo  drops  of  blood  oozed 
out  from  under  his  ntuls  and  his  eye- 
lids. 

But  there  is  a  beauty  in  mountains 
that  has  always  been  found  amply  to 
repay  such  fatigue  and  such  dangers. 
Even  in  the  terrific  passes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, where  man  and  beast  are  alike 
distressed,  where  thousands  of  birds 
perish  fn^n  the  mere  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  furious  thunder-storms  add  to 
tho  terror,  even  there  tho  beauty  of  the 
scenery  is  such  as  to  compensate  the 
weary  traveler  for  all  he  endures.  *•  Dur- 
ing the  day,"  says  Mary  Somerville, 
**  the  stupendous  size  of  the  mountains, 
their  intorininable  extent,  the  variety  and 
sharpness  of  their  forms,  and,  above  all, 
tho  tender  clearness  of  their  distant  out- 
line, melting  into  the  pale  blue  sky, 
contr.'L^ted  with  tho  deep  azure  above,  is 
a  scene  of  wild  and  wonderful  beauty. 
At  midnight,  when  myriads  of  stars 
sparkle  in  the  black  sky,  and  the  pure 
blue  of  the  mountains  looks  deeper  still 
below  the  pale  white  gleam  of  earth  and 
snowlight,  the  effect  is  of  unparalleled 
solemnity,  and  no  language  can  describe 
the  si>lendor  of  tho  sunbeams  at  day- 
break, str<*aming  between  the  high  pcucs 
and  throwing  their  gigantic  shadows  on 
the  mountains  below  I" 

Even  ice  and  snow  assume,  at  times, 
fiinns  of  wondrous  beauty.  Glaciers 
spread  their  resph*ndent  mirrors  over 
vast  regions,  niid  cover  them  closely  with 
their  transparent  masses.  Famous  and 
well  known  in  the  European  Alps,  they 
are  found  wherever  mountains  arise,  thc^ 
are  throughout  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  most  imposing  are  found  high 
in  the  north :  in  Norway  they  reach  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  On  tho  eastern 
coast  of  Iceland,  a  huge  glacier  is  slowly 
approaching  the  coast,  and  already 
leaves  barely  room  for  a  road ;  it  will,  it 
is  feared,  ere  long  form  an  impassable 
barrier  between  two  parts  of  the  island. 
Spitzlwrgen  boasts  probably  of  the  larg- 
est of  glaciers;  for  Captain  Scoresby 
tells  us  that  tho  **  Homsouud  *'  is  nearly 
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cloven  miles  wide  at  its  lower  edge,  aiid 
bus  a  thickness  of  over  four  hundred 
feet.  Both  the  Andes  and  the  Hima- 
laya have,  of  course,  their  gigantic 
ghioiers  also,  and  Darwjn  met  them 
even  reaching  down  into  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia. 

Their  charm  to  the  eje  consists  as  much 
in  their  peculiar  form  and  color  as  in  the 
contrast  they  present  with  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  landscape.  The  huge 
masses  are  cut  and  torn  in  all  directions 
by  a  host  of  wide-gaping  clefts  and 
crevices,  that  the  eye  cannot  fathom ; 
around  them  rise  towers  and  lofty  walls 
and  ridges  of  ice  in  the  oddest  shapes, 
with  a  background  of  black  rocks  ascend- 
ing to  the  very  heavens  from  the  midst 
of  the  brilliant  sea  of  white.  The  mind 
of  man  would  tremble  and  shudder  at 
the  incomprehensible  grandeur  of  the 
delicate  blue  that  colors  the  whole  up 
to  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  if  the  count- 
less hues  and  tinges,  which  darken  in  the 
clefts  and  brighten  up  again  on  high  and 
prominent  peaks,  did  not  gently  greet 
his  astonished  eye  and  change  his  awe 
into  wonder  and  admiration.  As  he 
turns  to  one  side,  ho  sees  the  masses  of 
ice  over  which  ho  wanders  surrounded 
with  forests  and  fields,  with  meadows 
and  blooming  gardens.  At  his  left,  a  soft, 
velvety  pasture  of  richest  green  stretches 
far  into  the  ice-field  itself,  the  tTny  blade 
and  the  lonely  flower  struggling  triumph- 
antly with  the  dead  matter.  Here 
cattlo  are  grazing  peacefully,  and  the 
lu'rdsinen  play  on  their  simple  flute,  or 
wake  the  ever-ready  echo  with  merry 
songs.  At  his  right,  a  sunny  slope  is 
cnviTod  with  ripening  barley,  whilst  at 
his  feet  tidy  cottages,  with  bricht  shin- 
ing windows  and  embowered  m  thick, 
shady  orchards,  speak  of  comfort  and 
content.  Far  away  ho  sees  ancient 
forests,  whose  dark  evergreen  foliage 
ca<ls  broad  shadows  over  the  landscape, 
and  adds  to  the  brighter  scenes  a  sober, 
welcome  seriousness.  In  many  places 
a  new  charm  is  added :  snugly  ensconced 
amidst  the  lofty  heights,  a  tiny  lake,  set 
in  emerald  meadows,  smiles,  as  with  a 
child's  innocent  eye,  up  to  the  blue 
heaven,  and  reflects  in  its  clear  waters 
the  surrounding  snow  fields  and  rocky 
peaks.     In  the  next  valley,  a  waterfall 

{)Ours  its  silvery  flood  over  dark,  beet- 
uig  rocks,  and  the  slender  stream  sways 
playfully  to  and  fro,  as  the  breeze  comes 
to  play  with  it,  or  scatters  its  airy,  fairy 


jet  into  a  thousand  drops,  long  ere  it 
reaches  the  meadow  at  its  feet. 

Grander  still  than  the  permanent 
beauties  of  mountains  are  the  tragedies, 
the  great  revolutions  enacted  there  from 
time  to  time.  Now  huge  avalanches  are 
hurled  in  mighty  leaps,  and  fall  thun- 
dering into  the  valley,  carrying  death 
and  destruction  in  tlieir  wake.  Or,  in 
the  sih'nt  hours  of  night,  portentous 
bodies  of  snow  leave  their  lofty  home 
and  glide  noiselessly  down  upon  the  ill- 
fated  lowlands.  The  careless  victims 
awake  only  to  eternal  night,  and  find 
themselves  buried  alive  under  over- 
whelming masses.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Bueras  in  the  canton  of  Orisons.  No 
warning  voice  had  been  heard  ;  no  thun- 
der announced  the  fearful  catastrophe; 
sweet  sleep  bound  the  wholo  village  ;  but 
when  the  morning  dawned,  the  town  re- 
mained enveloped  in  night— a  huge  moun- 
tain of  snow  covered  the  unfortunate 
place,  and  only  a  few  men  could  be  res- 
cued alive,  by  almost  incredible  efforts. 
As  the  waters  of  the  deep  have  risen  and 
with  their  silent  floods  covered  fertile 
and  populous  districts,  to  be  seen  no 
more  by  the  eye  of  man,  so  even  now 
Norwegian  valleys,  the  happy  home  of 
peaceful  peasants  and  of  a  thousand 
cattle  upon  the  hills,  are  not  unfrequentlr 
buried  in  the  dark  hours  of  a  single 
night  by  treachen)us  avalanches.  Ages 
afterwards,  when  the  suns  of  many  years 
have  melted  the  iiuge  masses  of  snow 
and  ice,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  found 
as  if  resting  in  sweet  slumber,  witli  arms 
interlocked  and  eyes  uplifted  to  their 
Father  above,  who  had  called  them  so 
suddenly  to  their  eternal  home. 

At  other  times,  the  mountains  them- 
selves loosen  the  bands  that  have  held 
them  together  for  ages,  and,  leaving 
their  ancient  resting-places,  roll  down 
into  the  plain,  changing  fertile  fields 
into  arid  deserts,  and  burying  villa^s 
and  towns  deep  under  their  crumblmg 
ruins.  Who  does  not  know  the  heart- 
rending fate  that  l)efell  the  village 
of  Goldau  near  Righi  ?  Who  has  for- 
gotten the  fate  of  the  Willey  family 
at  the  Notch  of  the  White  HiUs  ?  Who 
marvels  not  at  the  changes  that  a  night 
produced  on  Mount  Ida,  in  the  state  of 
New  York  ?  The  great  Creator  spoke, 
and  lofty  mountains  arose  above  the 
surface  of  the  dark  waters  that  covered 
the  earth.  He  crowned  them  with  un- 
changing ice  and  snow.  Ho  covered 
their  hoary  heads  with   dark  clouds. 
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Frrun  tho  deop  hosom  of  the  earth,  Ho 
call<Ml  the  high  ranges  with  their  horns 
of  glassy  rock,  and  their  dark,  furrow- 
ed sides  ;  layer  upon  layer  covered  tlic 
naked  ski'lctons,  and  His  bounty  spread 
over  all  a  rich  carpet  of  grass,  or  the 
warm  mantle  of  dense  forests.  As 
man  belicM  them,  lie  saw  in  them  an 
attril)nt(»  «»f  the  Most  High,  and  called 
them  tlie  everlasting  hills,  the  eternal 
mountains.  Ijut  at  a  breath  of  the  Lord, 
they  ar»*  s(?en  no  more.  There  is  no 
rest  in  nature,  not  even  in  the  rigid, 
solid  matter  of  which  these  towering 
rocks  were  formed.  They  pass  away 
and  '*  melt  from  before  the  Lord  "  in 
restless  destruction ;  and  that  time, 
which  is  not  measured  by  the  brief  years 
of  man,  may  yet  see  the  Andes  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  Himalayas  covering 
tlie  vast  plains  of  Asia  with  their  gi- 
gantic ruins,  whenever  it  please  Him, 
**  which  rejuoveth  the  mountains  and 
they  kiunv  not,  which  overturneth  them 
in  liis  anger." 

But  valleys  also  are  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  often  lie  among  them 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  loftiest 
ranges  of  our  Union.  Their  character- 
istic featurci  is  seclusion  and  peaceful 
repose.  The  mountains  lift  us  up  from 
the  world  and  place  it  in  panoramic 
view  before  the  astonished  eye ;  they 
enlivcui  the  solitude  of  the  regions 
around  us  with  a  hundred  attrac- 
tive objects,  and  raise  our  feelings 
into  enthu>ia>tic  emotion.  The  valley, 
on  the  ciMitrary,  leads  us  to  think  but 
of  our  utt.T  sodusion  from  the  world ; 
perfect  H»litU'le  an<l  solemn  melan- 
choly or  cheerful  peace  fill  our  soul. 
Above  is  the  brilliant  throne  of  omni- 
potent nature ;  down  in  the  valley  her 
bles^inirs  an*  spread  out.  as  she  scatters 
them  with  liberal  hand;  there  she  is 
gorgeous  and  majestic,  a  mighty  queen 
— here  she  is  a  friend,  a  mother,  full  of 
kindness  iuid  teufler  affection. 

Valleys  ditfer  as  much  in  their  natural 
beauty  as  tlie  mountains  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  From  the  narrow  rav- 
ine which  only  at  noon  is  greeted  by  a 
few  straggling  rays  of  the  sun,  to  the 
wide  hospitable  valley  that  unites  the 
lofty  peaks  above  to  the  fertile  plain 
below — what  a  distance  I  Here  they 
ar<^  little  more  than  terrific  fissures — as 
in  the  Halkan — so  deep  and  narrow  that 
below  the  sweet  light  of  day  is  never 
seen.  Sometimes  bare  and  barren, 
filled  with  rubbish  and  gravel,  and  wateir 


ed  by  black,  slimy  swamps,  they  are  at 
other  times  shut  in  by  lofty,  bold  walb 
of  living  rock  and  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  Who  has  not  read  the 
classic  description  of  the  favored  valley 
of  Tempe  ?  Far  in  the  east,  in  the  fire- 
country  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  the  midst 
of  V(dcanic  cones,  beautiful  valleys  with 
pure  streams  and  peaceful  glades  lie 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  vale  of 
Kosran  Shah,  u  perfect  picture  of  syl- 
van beauty,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
five  paradises  of  Persian  poetry.  Such 
valleys  abound  also  in  other  countries, 
though  they  are  rare  in  our  own.  They 
are  sheltered  by  hi^h  ramparts,  rising 
on  all  sides  in  beautifully  varied  forms ; 
colossal  rocks  lie  or  hang  scattered 
about,  and  verdure,  rich  in  fragrant 
flowers,  spreads  its  velvety  carpet 
around  gigantic  trees  of  by-gone  ages  ; 
tt  foaming  cascade,  falling  through  tlie 
cloven  ravine  in  catai'act  after  cataract, 
or  a  deep,  dark  river  l>etwecn  walls 
of  shadowy  granite,  adds  freshness  to 
the  grat(;ful  shade,  and  its  charms  are 
completed,  when  to  the  mind  also  id 
suggested  some  historical  association, 
as  in  the  Tempo  of  Greece  or  in  Pe- 
trarch's Vaucluse. 

Hero  in  the  valley,  and  among  moun- 
tains, where  **  nature's  heart  beats 
strong,"  livcj  men  who  show  in  feature 
and  character  the  undeniable  influence 
of  the  gihnts  in  whose  neighborhood 
they  dwell.  Their  eyes  arc  ever  drawn 
upward,  and  as  the  pointed  arch,  the 
ogive  window,  the  vaulted  ceiling  and 
the  lofty  stiicple  of  Gothic  churches 
lead  the  eye,  step  by  step,  from  the  low 
marble  that  covers  the  dead,  to  the  pure 
heaven,  that  is  His  throne,  so  the  high 
mountains  also  make  the  son  of  dust* 
that  lives  among  them,  look  up  freely 
hito  the  bright  blue  etlier  and  from 
thence  to  his  great  Father  on  high.  His 
glance  is  no  longer  riveted  to  the  har- 
vest on  the  vast  plain  with  thoughts 
of  gain  and  profit ;  lie  is  not  oppressed 
by  the  dense  forests  that  hide  from  liim 
the  beauty  of  the  sky ;  ho  foUows  not 
with  vain,  indefinite  longing  tlie  slow, 
steady  stream  as  it  rolls  its  waves  to 
the  ocean. 

Here  his  eye  is  over  lifted  upwoi'ds — 
from  the  moment  when  the  inoniing  sun 
first  kindles  her  beacons  of  joy  on  the 
highest  Alp,  and  proclaims  aloud  that  an- 
otlierday  has  been  added  by  God's  mercy 
to  our  life,  to  the  lost  hour  of  twilight, 
when  tlie  shadows  of  night  >teal  gi'iitly 
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Rittor,  ill  his  travels  throiigli  Abjs- 
siui.'i,  WHS  long  sinco  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  hospitality  was  at  home  in 
every  Alpine  region,  in  spite  of  their 
equally  universal  poverty, 

Wliat  is,  perhaps,  lexst  carefully  no- 
tice<l  l»y  the  general  observer  in  this  kind 
of  High  Liftr  is,  the  nomadic  character  of 
almost  all  dwellers  on  mountains.  The 
sterility  of  the  stiil,  in  connection  witli 
the  general  activity  of  the  race,  drives 
them  constantly  away  from  their  native 
land  and  leads  them  to  emigrate,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  distant  countries,  partly 
to  sell  there  the  i)roduct8  of  their  own 
industry  and  partly  to  seek  there  an 
ampler  income  and  a  provision  for  their 
declining  years.  Thus  we  find  the 
bravt?  Swiss  serving  foreign  masters 
with  a  touching  fidelity  that  makes  am- 
ple amends  for  his  mercenary  service, 
whil>t  the  humbler  son  of  Savoy  is  con- 
tent to  clean  chimneys  and  to  play  his 
hurdy-gurdy.  The  poor,  frugal  Galle- 
go  is  found  all  over  Spain,  as  cold  Dal- 
arm  sends  out  her  sons  in  winter,  and 
her  daughters  in  summer,  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  .Stockholm.  The  Fulah  and  the 
Zemindar  of  Kamaum  but  repeat  in 
Africa  and  Asia  the  example  of  the 
Gaiieian  Pole  on  the  northern  Carpathian 
ninuiitains.  But  from  cast  and  west, 
from  north  (md  south,  they  all  gather 
again  around  their  early  home,  ere  tlio 
silver  cord  be  loosed  and  the  golden 
bowl  Ijroken. 

Kven  on  their  own  mountains,  these 
hardy  children  of  men  often  Iwid  a  life 
that  siiniewhat  resembles  the  wandering 
life  nf  the  nomad.  Thousands  earn  a 
scanty  living  by  traveling,  witliout  rest 
and  ropose,  over  high,  steep  i)asscs,  and 
througn  dangerous  valleys,  followed  by 
loii^  lims  of  hcavily-Liden  beasts  of 
biirdni ;  «»thers,  who  live  by  their  cattle, 
change  from  tlie  lofty  senn- huts  in  sum- 
nit:-  u»  tlie  well-shelter€*d  valleys  in  whi- 
t»i,  .viiil>t  in  the  Ilunalaya  they  have 
SjMci.d  villages  built  for  each  season. 

ill  iiM^ir  migrations  they  depend,  like 
till-  .lomads  of  the  steppes,  on  the  cat- 
tl.  '  .at  feed  and  clothe  them.  High  up 
t  •  ^  line  of  perpetual  snow  they  drive 
l!:  iierds  of  gigautic  oxen.  Where 
l.<  ...  .1  cattle  and  even  sheep  no  long- 
e-  ii  I  green  pastures,  there  the  gout 
h:.;,  Iiimws  how  to  support  itself  by 
fill.- 1'  '.ic't.     But  when  even  the  most 

ij<> A  our   domestic   cattle  would 

hi..^  '.  >u)imtit'ul  nature  still  furnishes 
IwM  '  ■  i.vgs,  so  rarely  endowed,  bo  uiar- 


velously  fitted  for  their  exclusive  abode, 
that  they  have  ever  been  noted  os  strik- 
ing evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  bounty 
of  the  Creator.  The  one  is  the  reindeer, 
the  all-useful  friend  of  man  in  high 
northern  regions.  The  other  is  the 
Yak,  or  grunting  ox,  which  nature  has 
fitted  to  live  in  the  snow- covered  moun- 
tains of  inner  Asia,  on  the  very  highest 
table-land  of  our  globe,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  soil  coll,  in  tlieir  expressive 
language,  the  "  dwelling  of  snow,"  or 
the  '^roof  of  the  world."  A  small 
buffalo  in  appearance,*  his  Ions,  f^haggy 
hair,  with  which  he  is  covered  all  over, 
sweeps  the  ground,  and  ends  at  the  toil 
in  a  large  and  magnificent  tuft.  Inde- 
pendent of  wind  and  weatlier,  he  lives 
wherever  the  mean  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  the  freezing  point  If 
the  snows  become  too  deep  above,  he 
rolls  himself  down  a  sloping  mountain- 
side and  feeds  while  slowly  ascendinc ; 
when  he  reaches  the  summit,  he  roils 
down  again  and  eats  a  second  deep  fur- 
row into  the  snow.  When  summer 
approaches  ho  ascends  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow,  and  the  inhabitants  leave 
their  sheltered  valleys  and  follow  their 
numerous  herds.  They  live  on  their 
milk,  they  eat  their  flesh,  and  dress  them 
ski  us.  Their  long  hair  makes  ropes 
stronger  than  hemp,  and  the  bushy  tail 
is  eagerly  purchased  for  fans  and  fly 
brushes.  What  is  strangest^erhaps, 
is  their  use  for  the  saddle.  Wherever 
a  man  can  wtdk,  there  the  ox  may  be 
ridden.  His  intelligence  is  marvelous, 
often  surpassing  the  far-famed  canning 
of  elephants.  When  travelers  have 
lost  their  way,  one  of  these  animalfl  is 
driven  ahead,  and  avoids  with  almost 
miraculous  instinct  oil  hidden  clefts  and 
crevices.  When  the  passes  arc  filled 
with  snow,  and  neither  man  nor  horse 
can  cross  the  mountains,  a  herd  of 
grunting  oxen  is  sent  on  and  soon  tram- 
ples the  snow  sufficiently  down  to  open 
a  passage. 

Need  we  wonder  that  the  mountaineer 
loves  his  hom^,  even  to  homesickness  f 
Have  not  cows,  exported  from  Switscr- 
laud,  become  maddened  when  suddenly 
hearing  the  Ranz  des  vaches?  The 
French  government,  it  is  well  known, 
had  to  prohibit  the  playinc  of  certain 
Swiss  airs  in  the  presence  of  me  Swiss  re- 
giments, because  it  was  never  done 
without  causing  more  than  one  of  that 
noble  baud  to  die  of  a  broken  heart ! 
Among  no  class  of  men  is  the  love  of 
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•ihc^ir  native  c^ountry  bo  unlreriali  amutig 
none  m  idl  powt'rful  as  amODg  the  clul- 
dr^n  of  D)ouitt{^i[]^.  Bven  irtieu  neh- 
<i€t  and  m4>2^t  [powerful  tLbn^d^  they 
liuve  Ijcoii  kiitjwu  to  dgh  for  tho  p*>vtrty 

•of  their  o^n  \ii\U*  We  all  prize  mo^t 
highly  what  wt*  have  earned  at  tlio 
gt'eute^^t  eipease  of  l;ilK?r  and  patience 
—who  has  to  work  harder,  who  to  wait 
more  hambly  fi>r  the  hlc^s^^mg  that  eomes 
firum  above,  than  tho^e  niho  hunt  the 
cUamob  on  threateuing  path.^i  or  who 
till  the  soil  that  they  have  carried  for 
SDihs  on  their  should tT^  from  the  di»- 
t&iit  vaUey  ?  Wo  all  look  back  upon 
our  hours  of  ti^ars  and  geutle  sorrow  a^ 
the  sweetest  of  our  life  ;  the  heaycDly 

*dow  then  fifll  upon  the  ef^rma  of  our 
warmed  affectiousr  our  nobleet  impul^s, 
and  now  they  bud  and  bloBsom.  The 
mountaiaeert  ahio,  in  hie  narruw  home« 
fees  in  every  rook  but  a  grave-stone  that 
covers  one  he  has  loveih  in  every  tree 
&  memento  of  dangers  endured  or  tosfse^ 
inflicted.  So  he  cliogs  to  his  own  tuitive 
land^  rich  in  memories,  fertile  in  aftsoeim* 
tions;  he  neetlus  in  the  bosom  of  that 
nature  which  he  h&s  ever  lorjked  up  to 
as  hk  loving  mother,  and  neither  t)iF 
nches  of  citiL*s  nor  the  beauty  of  plivias 
C4m  ever  wean  him  from  hi.^  early,  lender 
love.  Even  physical  influence  itrougthena 
this  ft?eling;  the  children  of  k*fty  high- 
lands bear  the  denser  air  t»f  lower 
regions  a&  ill  and  a^  impatiently  a^s  the 
tons  of  the  plain  tlie  purer  air  of  moun- 
tains. 

Isolated  as  they  arc  frum  the  rest  of 
the  world,  its  dangers  and  iu  tempta- 
tions, leading  a  lonely  life,  with  sinipla 
joys  and  simple  wants,  they  have  every- 
where preserved  longest  uf  aE  the  vir- 
tues of^moral  ptirity  and  strict  honesty. 
What  traveler  in  Europe  ha*  not  noticed 
at  onoe  the  striking  dirfercnce,  in  Alps  or 
A|ien nines,  between  the  men  that  live 
near  the  mueh  frequented  passes »  or 
popular  high-roads»  and  those  that  dwell 
in  remoter  yillages  1  Far  away  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  in  narrow  val- 
leys and  sed uded  glens,  the  wanderer 
often  tapcts  with  a  simplicity  and  hone*jiy 
that  have  long  since  pas^^ed  away  from 
the  plains  below,  and  that  seems  &till  to 
eih^e  the  perfume  of  early,  happier 
days.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Kamaajo, 
on  the  Himalaya,  leave  their  higher 
villages  to  go  down  for  a  season  to  tlie 

fj^ltered  valU^ys^  not  a  soul  h  left  bti- 

i,  and  a  few  sinijilG  lulehes  of  wood 

'  ^ptoteot  safely  all  they   possess  upon 


earUi,  Yet  a  theft  has  not  been  heard 
of  for  age*.  Even  in  iho  Swj«s  Alp§, 
bee- hives  miif  In?  seen  scaiiered  far  and 
near,  on  sunny  rijcks,  near  fragr?\nt 
meadow,-Ji,  which  are  left  there  for  the 
summer  in  tru^tin^  aud  honored  confi- 
deiice-  Tht-i  fool-wanderer  through  tho 
Austrian  Alps  may  al?50  recollect  Ihe 
tiiuobing  n^liance  with  which  his  guide 
drops  hi:*  burden sotne  coat  by  the  way- 
sidet  sure  to  End  it  again,  upon  his 
return. 

Even  in  point  of  art  some  featurui 
may  be  found  pc^culLar  to  the  children 
of  mountains.  Almost  all  over  the 
glube,  they  are  found  to  love  mu^ic  with 
genuine  fondness  ;  and  what  gives  to 
tJieir  airs  a  surprising  resemblance  in 
all  Alpine  regions  on  earth  iSt  the  never- 
failing  iatrod  action  of  the  echo  into 
their  nielodies.  Nature  herself  seems 
to  have  taught  them,  moreover,  a  cer- 
tain love  for  pleasant  ctdt^rs  and  con- 
trasts* Even  in  re^ons  where  tiie  land- 
scape is  ijowise  remarkable  for  brilliant 
lights  and  lively  colors,  as  in  the  Scotch 
High  lands,  the  same  peculiarity  may  be 
observed.  In  the  plain,  the  eye  soon 
U):?es  ^ig!]t  of  all  detoilt  and  wan* 
ders  wearily  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
uniform  color.  In  the  mountains,  on 
the  contrary,  brilliant  contrasts  abound  i 
here  it  b  the  fresh  green  of  luxuriant 
grass  by  tlie  side  of  the  rich  hues  of 
Alpine  flowers  ;  there  the  stem,  gray 
granite  rock  sets  off  to  perfection  the 
clear,  silvery  stream  of  foambg  waters 
that  plays  merrily  over  its  surface. 
Their  dwellings,  aUo,  at©  everywhere 
aUke,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Undi  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Aiides,  Tho  use 
of  tlie  same  material — masiivo  logs  of 
wood — must  needs  produce  in  itself  a 
certain  similarilr  of  fo nns ;  but  what 
is  less  easily  explained  is  the  equally 
universal  peculiarity,  that  all  mountain 
races  build  their  houses  with  roofs  but 
UtUe  sloping^  although  for  months  and 
months  heavy  masses  of  snow  rest 
upon  them,  ^\'itb  touching  simjdicity 
tliey  also  love  everywhere  to  puiat,  on 
tlie  carvings  and  cornices  of  theirhouses, 
ouaint  legends  which  express  their  ccm- 
hdenco  in  the  great  Father  in  heaven. 
'*  I,  Julin  Gotthelf,  built  this  house; 
but  God  ^ave  I  lis  bicssbg  !"  Their 
whole  life  is  summed  up  in  tho  words: 

**  In  this  hunae  I  live  on  enrtbt 
ItKtti  I  and  luiai^  biiTc  hod  (lur  birtit— 
But  mj  home  i«  nbcive 
With  lb©  gTCflt  God  of  Love  J" 
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MR.  MOTLKY  has  chosen,  for  Lis  de- 
hut  oil  tho  historic  >ta,!j:o,  one  ot*  the 
iiio.*.t  si^uilicmit  episodes  in  tho  whole 
oi"  the  early  strujx^les  of  the  nioderu 
era.  Tlio  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
nj;aiij>t  thi*  political  and  ecclesiastical 
dMiiiiimtioii  of  Spain,  was  a  part  of  that 
^rcat  (Miitest  carried  on  throup;hout 
thf  sixteenth  century,  hetween  tho  Teu- 
tonie  Protestant  nations,  with  their  dc- 
eitlrd  tendency  to  intellectual  freedom 
and  territorial  division,  and  the  Homanic 
Catholic  nations,  with  their  no  less  de- 
eidetl  bijus  towards  intellectual  acqui- 
escence, and  tho  unity  of  government.- 
Jt  was,  however,  a  most  pregnant  part 
«»f  this  cont<*st.  All  the  inHuences  of 
race,  jjolitics,  and  religion,  which  camo 
ill  <!(MjHict  in  the  general  movements  of 
the  a^e,  were  concentrated  in  these 
losrr  eon  diets,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  Miy,  that  in  tho  encounters  which 
t«»ok  place  on  tho  spongy  sands,  and 
amid  the  watery  dykes  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, were  involved  all  the  grand  inter- 
ests of  tho  existing  world.  Thoy  re- 
hearsed in  little,  if  wo  may  use '  the 
term,  that  gigantic  drama  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  which,  a  few  years  later,  con- 
vulsed tho  entire  continent. 

It  is  this  fact  which  lends  to  the 
Dutch  war  its  high  importance  in  world- 
history.  Had  it  been  simply  the  strug- 
gle of  a  few  oppressed  provinces  against 
a  powerful  invader,  it  would  have 
found  many  a  parallel  in  tho  course  of 
the  ages  ;  but  it  was  a  great  detd  more 
than  this  :  it  was  a  direct  and  determin- 
ing grapple  between  tho  controlling  in- 
iluences  of  tho  time,  animated  by  its 
prufoundost  animosities,  and  con  tinning 
m  its  results  a  magnificent  or  disastrous 
future.  Kver  since  tho  accession  of 
Charles  V.  to  tho  crowns  of  Spain  and 
the  Empire,  the  real  and  pervading  issue 
of  Europe  lay  in  tho  necessary  antago- 
nism of  the  principles  of  umversahty 
and  absolutism  in  church  and  state,  and 
the  principles  of  national  independence, 
and  civil  and  moral  freedom.  The  for- 
mer were  asserted  by  tho  s^dendid 
monarchy  of  Spain,  linked  in  with  tlio 
religious  hieVarchy  of  Homo,  while  the 
latter  found  their  chief  adherents  among 
the  di>tracted  northern  states  of  Ger- 


many, and  the  no  less  distracted  com- 
mercial provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  V.,  and,  subsequently,  Philip 
II.,  who  inherited  his  policy,  if  not  his 
wisdom,  in  seeking  tho  formation  of  a 
great  state  which  should  possess  a  com- 
mon goveniment,  and  a  common  reli- 
gion, encountered  their  most  formi- 
dable obstacles  in  the  spirit  whicU  had 
been  growing  for  centuries,  of  national 
independence,  intellectual  culture,  com- 
mercial activity,  and  religious  freedom. 
In  Germany,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
element  of  tliis  opposition  was  the 
strongest,  and  came  to  a  head  earlier 
in  the  outbreak  of  Luther ;  but  in  tho 
Netherlands,  tho  national  and  commer- 
cial element  prevailed,  and  was  some- 
time longer  in  ripening.  But  wherever 
these  principle^  came  in  contact,  tlie 
encounter  was  deadly  hnd  fearful,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Nether- 
lands, because  notvhere  were  the  an- 
tagonisms more  direct,  universal,  and 
inveterate. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  main- 
ly descended  from  tho  old  Bataviau  and 
Belgic  races,  who,  overcome  by  tho 
superior  forces  of  the.  liomans,  had 
contributed,  for  four  centuries,  the  most 
eflfective  arm  to  tlie  legions  of  their  con- 
querors, were  earlier  than  tho  rest  of 
Europe  emancipated  fsom  tho  serfdom 
of  the  middle  aces.  Their  favorable  posi- 
tion on  the  nortli  seas,  and  on  the  chores 
of  navigable  streams,  outlets  to  tho 
continent,  gathering  them  into  towns, 
had  led  them  to  a  profitable  commerce, 
and  to  a  most  flourishing  external  and  po- 
litical condition.  The  afliuence  flowing 
in  upon  them  from  east  and  west,  at- 
tracted population,  genenited  arts,  en- 
livened society,  and  developed,  while  it 
fortified,  the  sense  of  individual  dignity 
and  worth.  Along  with  the  growing 
trade,  therefore,  a  growing  independ- 
ence, entrenched  behind  municipal  pri- 
vileges, had  inured  them  to  self-trust 
and  free  exertion.  As  early  as  tlie 
eleventh  and  twelftli  centuries,  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  in  tlie  Nether- 
lands was  strictly  limited  by  tlie  power 
of  the  estates,  in  which  tho  trades,  as 
well  as  tho  nobility,  were  represented. 
Without  tlicir  consent  no  law  coidd  bo 


*  7V«'  A'iM  of  the  Duick  JRepublie.    A  Hittory,    By  John  Lotheop  Mutlet.    3  Yola. 
Ilia-pcr  &  lirutLei-8, 180(). 
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[  tnnctedt  iif>  war  umluvUktn,  m*  \n\  im- 

poseil^  no  cliangt*  in  the  enrr(*»cy  efft'Cit- 
re<l»  «od  00  fareigtior  allf*wi^(l    to   take 

p liTt  i II  the  go ve rn men t,  Th h^u bst an  - 
[rial  llbcrtj  had  been  rottiined  even  mi- 
I  dor  tK<^  rido  of  the  pofrorful  Vukvs  of 
iBurguodyi  who  goii^^ht  to  rt  cluo)  ihiMn 
rtt*  siihj  action*  When  (lio  Einpvnir 
OliixiHiiltaii,  at  n  Iiitor  day*  hjickril  hy 
r$M  lh<*  might  of  the  llomtin  liT^riUim  eio- 

pire*  **iideavored  f<»  inflict  extraordirmrj 
aics  upon  them,  and  t^*  quarter  his 
Ffrotins  in  tK<*  pruFinci^s,  they  m^^taiitly 
rtefr  to  amis,  mid  Tiia4*?  ivo  scruple  of 
I'ftejsmjg  Lis  per^uji,  nnd  con  fining  hi  in 
Tli!!  they  had  iiTtrJi^t^d  NUi^fjiotMry  osijur- 

ances  of  future  !?ecnrily»  Th<5j  were 
fVeptiblicoJis  in  spirit,  if  not  in  name?, 
'^liey  prijsed  tlint  sturdy  hurj^her  inde- 

pendeuco  wUioh  hnd  rnad**  thi<m  whut 
bey  wer<?,  iind,  at  n  timtf  t>f  sihnoi^t  uui- 
fwraal  war  and  iinivrr^iil  ahjootneas*,  hrtd 
l*Iiot  ouly  nust'd  their  cities  into  cities  of 
[_ppulenci^f    hut  had   mm]&   them,    abo* 

pities  of  refuge  for  th©  world.  Under 
[  tbe#e  eircum  stances,  the  transition  from 
[^^dvil  to  reli^ous  freedom  was  not  dlffi- 
dt.  At  the  oncoming  of  the  H^fortna- 
ftion,  the  Netherimiders  were  nominjlly 
VC»thtdics ;  hut  nowhere  wi>re  llio  n*^w 
r  doctrine*  moro  gralf' fully  wi'JcomiMl 
"ban  among   thorn,  or    D\oro    rapidly 

ipr^ad.  Introduced  throu^jh  a  thou- 
^Cand  channela^by  thf*  Prc^testEint  tru- 
t.ders  of  Germ  any  t  by  the  English  aiid 
^TweBch  fagitivesi  from  persecution,  bj 

^"  f  own  cbUdren  educated  at  G&neva, 
_'  the  Swiss  mercenaries  of  ilic  Empe- 
f^^lvr,  even — they  speedily  diffused  them- 
^telves  over  the  lajid,  like  the  water,^  of 
he  s^a  when  c»np  r^f  their  dykes  had 
Hrwkeii,     A  hard-wcirkin^  peopli*,  they 

hmi  little  respect  for  the  Imurious  in* 

|i«)IenDe  of  the  mouk^ :  and  a  plains  sitn- 

pie- hearted  people,  tht-y  wert^  more  at- 
Ij^anted  by  the  intellectuiU  charms  of 
l^»ctnnM  than  by  tbo  i^ensuous  splendors 
\of  ritual. 

The  Spanbb  nation,  on  the-  other 
|.liand*  by  nature  aiTogantt  and  by  train- 
1  ini^  superstitious  and  bigoted,  wa»  the 
LmriUing  el  are  of  a  double  de^pottrsm,  of 
l^mig:hty  but  oppre*i[«Jve  monarchy  i  and 
\pt  an  im^Kising  but  subtle  and  selfish 
f#rcle?iasticiism.  It?i  recent  conquest 
^(tf  Grenada  had  rekindled  h^  entbui^i- 

>sm  to  the  fiery  pitch  of  the  cnisfldes, 
fits  discovery  of  the  New  World   had 
riven  a  vent  to  the  most  romantie  spirit 
fiif  adventure*  a**  widl  as  to  the  most 
eroeious  cupidity;  while  the  magajfi- 
VOL.  VIL-'S^ 


cent  extPnt  of  its  dominion  filled  jt 
with  unbounded  audacity  and  pride^ 
Every  incident  in  the  events  of  the 
time  conspired  to  raise  in  the  mind  of 
the  Spaniard  the  dangerouf^  conscious* 
ne*8  of  hi*>  greatness.  Master  of  half 
f>f  Eurtipe,  and  of  nearly  all  America* 
with  pOi^^sessionA  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and 
among  tlie  rich  Spice  Isknds  of  th**  Iir- 
dian  seas,  the  favorite  of  tlie  Holy 
Pontiff,  himself  the  vicegerent  of  Chrii^t, 
and  the  iipi ritual  guide  of  a  hundr^'d 
million  souls^  \m  seemed  to  hold  the 
kevB  to  all  the  trensufes  of  earth « and  to 
all  the  glorious  rewards  of  Heareu, 
He  was  tlie  lord  of  man,  and  the  man 
of  tho  Lord  ^  he  had  fused  the  power* 
ful  kingdom*  of  the  peninsula  into  a 
^tiigfi?  more  powerful  kingdom  ;  he  had 
driven  the  Saracen  from  Europe  in  the 
midst  of  a  sanguinary  resistance ;  he 
bad  been  vjctorioas  over  France;  he 
had  ravaged  Italy  ;  he  had  dared  tu 
beard  the  pi>pe,  and  he  had  doapoiltd 
a  new  oonlJnent  of  its  wcdth*  Hia 
statesmen  were  the  able*;t  that  had  ap- 
peared anco  the  most  flourif^htng  days 
of  Greece*,  and  his  soldiers  the  hrai'efit 
that  had  appeared  since  the  mf>^t  flf'^nr- 
i?bjng  diiya  i*i  Rome*  HLs  soldiers*  in- 
deed, were  brave  with  more  than  lli>man 
brave  17 ;  for,  to  tho  auiranl  eoumgeand 
national  ambition  of  the  Roman,  they 
added  the  romantic  valor  of  chivalry 
and  tho  impulsive  zeal  as  well  ns  the 
stoical  endurance  of  religion.  It  was 
not  surprising,  the^t  that  the  Spaniard 
ahould  pride  himself  on  his  superiority 
among  th^  nations  ;  yot,  more  than  the 
triumph  of  his  arms,  and  more  than  the 
seductions  of  his  policy,  he  valued  the 
ifteadfasttieefs  which  had  distinguished 
bis  faith,  and  rendered  htm  itn  eleotod 
champion.  At  a  time  when  the  people 
everywhere  were  falling  away  from  the 
ancient  church >  like  leaves  from  a  smit- 
ten tree  —  when  Germany,  Holland, 
England »  France,  gwedi^n,  and  Swit* 
zerland,  were  stirred  t>  their  depths  by 
religious  j^chism,  and  even  Italy  was 
retained  in  the  fold  of  the  faithful  onl/ 
hy  the  profound  craft  of  a  milder  and 
more  liberal  policj  on  the  part  of 
Rome — the  Spaniartl  remained  unaf- 
fected. The  result  of  the  agitation,  m 
far  as  miin  could  see,  had  been  to  in- 
duce him  to  draw  tighter  the  bandj  of 
intotenmce,  and  to  heap  fresh  fuel  upon 
the  firea  of  the  inqmsxtion,  **  Times 
of  refre^hingt*'  m  Macaulay  says, 
*'c&me  to  ttlf  neighboring  c^untri^si 
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hut  ono  people  alono  roiiminoil,  liko  tho 
li(!0(re  of  tlio  IIobr(?w  warrior,  dry  in 
tho  midst  of  that  bonigiKint  and  fortil- 
izinpf  dew.  Amonpf  tho  inon  of  tho  six- 
teoiith  century,  tho  Spiiniurd  was  the 
man  of  tho  fift(;enth  contury,  or  of  a 
still  darker  period — delight(?d  to  behold 
an  auto  da  f6,  or  ready  to  volunteer  on 
a  crusade." 

Jt  was  tho  initttako  of  Philip  II., 
when  ho  came  to  reip^n  over  theso  two 
peoples,  moro  remote  from  each  other 
in  their  spiritual  afluiities  than  in  tluiir 
local  positions,  to  suppose  that  ho  could 
transfer  tho  institutions  of  tho  ono  to 
the  soil  of  tho  other,  and  chauf^e,  by  tho 
stroke  of  a  pen,  tho  inwrought  results 
of  ctuiturics.  Keceiving  tho  Provinces 
at  the  moment  of  their  highest  bloom, 
wh(in  they  contained  moro  flourishing 
towns  than  there  were  days  in  the  year, 
when  tho  revenues  exacted  from  them 
were  moro  copious  than  all  tho  mines 
of  South  America,  when  tho  temper  of 
tlie  people,  made  moderate  by  plenty 
and  content,  was  remarkably  placable, 
there  was  nothing  easier  f«)r  him  than 
U)  hav(»  retained  their  allegiance  and 
support.  lie  had  only,  like  a  wise  states- 
man. t^>  adapt  his  measurt's  to  tho  in- 
(jvitable  exigi»ncios  of  the  situation.  But 
Philip  was  not  a  statesman.  A  Span- 
iard of  tho  Spaniards,  with  the  worst 
traits  of  his  nation,  aggravated  by  tho 
gloomy,  monkish  cducatit>n  ho  had  re- 
ceived, dark,  revengeful,  and  supersti- 
tious, without  ono  geneD»ns  sentiment, 
or  a  single  noblo  ambition,  he  had  con- 
ceiveil  an  ideal  of  government  bettor 
lit  ted  to  the  satraps  of  an  oriented  tyrant 
than  to  the  court  of  a  Christian  monarch. 
His  father,  Charles  V.,  though  scarce- 
ly less  a  despot  in  action  than  he,  was 
a  dispnt  who  had  temi>ertd  his  rule  by 
seeming  friendly  eone«'s>ions,  and  ex- 
Ungui>lied  the  peroeptit>M  K^^i  l;is  wrongs 
amid  the  blaze  of  his  biilliitnt  exploits. 
Born  among  tlio  Flemings,  he  had  sur- 
rmnidcd  his  person  with  Flemings ;  and 
the  Flemings  n>ceived  some  of  the  ro- 
tleeted  lustre  of  his  glory.  lie  was  ar- 
bitrary, but  arbitrary  fnun  policy,  and 
not,  as  Philip  was,  fnnn  preference. 
Nar newness,  bigotry,  and  hatred  were 
the  inlH>rn  qualities  of  the  son,  who  had 
aihieved  no  gn»at  deeds  to  awaken  ad- 
•I'.iraiion,  and  who  exhibited  no  tcnder- 
nt'ss  to  conciliate  love.  Distrusted  and 
d;>Hked  by  his  northern  subjects,  from 
tl.e  v.  TV  hour  when,  a  young  mnu.  ho 
1  r.tl  frhown  himself  reserved  and  haughty 


amid  the  genial  festivities  of  the  cele- 
brated  abdication,  he  returned  their 
aversion  with  a  double  venom.  He 
never  comprehended  the  sturdy  citizen 
indepcudenco  of  those  nrosperous  burgh- 
ers ;  ho  never  sympathzied  in  their  pur- 
suits, nor  admired  their  lowly  citizen- 
like virtues ;  ho  was  impatient  of  their 
traditional  privileges;  no  was  piqued 
by  their  boasts  of  freedom ;  he  was  jeal- 
ous of  those  among  their  nobles  whom 
he  did  not  despise,  and  he  scorned  their 
seeming  feebleness.  Had  they  never 
aroused  his  deep  religious  enmities, 
they  would  not  have  bcon  his  favorites ; 
but  when  thoy  gave  an  ea^er  entrance  to 
the  Heformation,  when,  in  the  natural 
over-action  of  a  new  movement  which 
had  boon  long  suppressed,  their  rabble 
broke  the  images  of  his  saints,  and 
scattered  tho  sacred  relics  of  his  sanc- 
tuary, they  were,  from  that  instant, 
doomed  to  on  unheard  of  vengeance. 
Thoy  were  doomed,  however,  not  in  a 
frenzy  of  exasperation,  not  in  the  heat 
of  outraged  prejudices  nor  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  unreasoning  resentment,  but 
with  slow,  cold,  calculating,  subtio,  and 
implacable  malignity.  For  with  him 
tho  name  of  heretic  was  tho  synonym  of 
miscreant,  wretch,  criminal,  outcast, 
and  of  whatever  else  is  odious  to  man, 
and  abandoned  of  God.  The  inhuman 
theology  of  tho  time  ho  sincerely  believ- 
ed, and  ho  was  prepared  to  enforce  its 
remorseless  sanctions  with  all  the  cowled 
treacheries  of  tho  inquisition,  and  all  the 
overbearing  energies  of  the  first  of  states. 
Active  in  brain,  but  inactive  in  body,  his 
movements  were  wily,  rather  than  im- 
petuous, though  ho  always  contrived 
that  they  should  be  fatal.  If  ho  hasten- 
ed his  purposes,  it  was  only  to  antici- 
pate tho  chances  of  possible  escape ;  and 
when  ho  tarried  m  them,  it  was  only  to 
render  tiie  means  more  sure,  and  the 
execution  final.  Thus,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  memoirs  without  thinkine 
of  him,  as  ho  sat  amid  the  schemes  of 
his  far-reaching  empire,  as  of  some  sul- 
len and  cigautio  spider  iu  tho  midst 
of  his  web,  entrappmg  his  poor  victims 
on  every  hand,  and  darting  forth  onlr 
when  their  struggles  threaten  to  brvoK 
through  the  infernal  meshes. 

The  agents  whom  Philip  selected,  for 
the  execution  of  his  vengeance  upon  the 
offending  Netherlands,  were  the  fit  im- 
plement! of  his  double  nature,  as  a 
churchman  and  a  king.  They  were  first 
tlie  Cardinal  Gran^-ilie,  and  afterwards 
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,  ihe  Ditk<^  of  Alrn^tht  due  fts  iubtlo  nn 

tci'li^^m^tio  as   ©Ter  eoi3€?eiil(*d  tlio  fires 

of  hf?ll  beneath  theEmiles  of  hezLvetif  and 

[  #ie  other  as  mflesLible  a  soldier  as  erer 

I  itdked  through  riven  of  bloful  to  do  a 

I  ta&ster'fl  will.     GraQvillei  whose    real 

fijuue   woa    ABthony   Perooet^   was    a 

!  Frenchman  bj  birth,  and  had  tnken  hia 

fcst  lessona  in  stnte-crnft  under  Charlej 

[  V* » as  his  depotj  at  the  CouricU  of  Trent. 

fHe  bad  »<*rved  the  Enipemr*  alsOf  in  sob* 

^iiN|uettt  negotiatioiis,  and  had  had  tho 

^pdroitDCtfS  to  get  himself  retuined  in  the 

[••Brriee  of  the  son.     Sec  rotary  to  Mar- 

t;t  of    ParmaT   tho   nominal   r^g^nt 

fit  the  Netherlands,  he  speedHj^  made 

I  fcimself  the  tml  regent*    To  a  miBd  of 

I  Viire  penetration  andcomprehensiTCiiesa, 

ttfi  united  great  leaminc:,  great  diltgenoet 

^at  patitnce,  and  the  mo5t  remarkable 

cility  in  devtsing  and  nnravellng  of 

flats.     Jlc  wat  always  at  hb  post  and 

I  il  way  a  prepared  lor  the  event.  Pe  netrat- 

ling  in  tne  depths  of  hi^  master^s  mind, 

*  ie  apprehended  his  wishes  almost  be* 

fcre  they  were  formed,  tmd  he  carried 

them  into  effect  with  agraoefd  audacity, 

which  flattered  the  impefial  lelf-love* 

without  surprising  Its  yantty.     Devoted 

lo  the  tlirone,  more  even  than  to  the 

obur^bi  fertile  in  exnr^iliiMi  n,  indefati* 

gable  in  labor p  and  of  ulinsina- 

atinemanner^,  ho  gTi  ^peixsable 

eonfidant  of  Philip.     But  he  was  more 

eacces^fuJ  in  gaining  the  friendship  of 

Ml  Aoveroign,  than  he  was  in  appeasing 

the   discontents  of  his  subjects.      AM 

the  acta  of  the  government  beinr  charged 

to  him,  be  became  an  intolembTe  offense 

to  the  nobles  as  well  as  to  the  people ; 

and,  alter  much  delay,  and  with  great 

xeiuctance  on  tho  part  of  the  king,  but 

not  nniil  he  bad  sowed  the  seeds  of  irre- 

oonciJable  divtsions,  be  was  compeUed 

to  retire  before  the   slonn  which  tliey 

raised  against  hint.     As  a  foreigner,  bis 

oMctd  eiisteiice  there  was  a  violation 

of  the  stnf  "ien  t  constitution .   S  Eirroundiug 

himself  with  foreigners*  he  had  re  poised 

the  entire  Iwdy  of  tho  native  aristoc* 

rafiy  ;  retaining  an  eitraordinnry  farce 

of  Spanish  troops  in  the  country,  he 

bad  to  bear  the  brtmt  of  their  repeated 

tniscondnct ;  quuterin^  a  mnttitudo  of 

new  bishops  on  the   dtoceses,  he   bad 

offended  religious    prejudices   and  in- 

ereased  the  taites ;  an  d,  favorin  g  secret  1  y 

the  processes  of  the  inquisition,  be  had 

alarmed  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the 

tho  people » through  whom  the  veiy  name 

of  tnat  tiribanal  ^nt  a  thrill  horror. 


But  Philip  had  dallied  and  eqnivooA- 
ted  in  regard  to  hia  removal^  until  the 
discontents  had  spread  through  all  class- 
es of  tho  nobility,  and  down  among  tho 
lowest  ranks  of  the  populaoe,  A  time- 
lier intervention  might  have  relieved  the 
Mate  of  affairs;  butt  on  the  recall  of 
Granville,  matters  bad  gone  ^o  far  that 
the  slfglit  coneesfdons  announced  but 
whetted  the  rage  for  more,  and  there  re- 
mained no  olternarive  for  Philip,  but  to 
yield  to  an  extent  which  would  baYa 
damaged  bis  supremacy,  or  to  settle  the 
difficulties  at  once^  with  the  iron  band. 
True  to  his  nature,  he  made  choice  of 
a  governor,  to  !«upersede  the  feeble  and 
trembling  Margaret*  whose  selection, 
apart  from  tlie  enormoas  power  with 
which  be  was  invested^would  nave  shown 
to  which  side  of  this  altema^ve  be  in- 
clined. The  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent 
into  the  Netherlands,  after  a  pompons 
preliminary  parade^  and  at  the  heaid  of 
ten  thousand  men.  A  ptrfron  better 
adapted  to  the  eiecution  of  Phiiip  s  de- 
«igns  did  not  then  exist  He  was  ^e 
foremost  warrior  of  Europe,  who  had 
triumphed  on  every  field  but  one ;  and 
as  distinguished  for  the  asperity  of  bis 
naanners  as  be  was  for  tho  intrepidity 
of  hb  valor*  ''*As  a  man,"  eayji  Mn 
Motley,  somewhat  naively,  **  hiss  charao- 
ter  wtis  simple.  He  did  not  combine  a 
great  variety  of  rices,  but  thosac  which 
he  had  were  oolossal,  and  he  possessed 
no  virtues.  He  was  neither  luistful  not 
intemperate,  but  his  professed  eulngtits 
admitted  his  enormous  avarice,  while*  the 
world  has  agreed  that  such  an  amount 
of  stealth  and  ferocity,  of  palient  vindie- 
tiveness  and  universal  bloodthiretiness, 
were  never  found  in  a  savage  beast  of 
the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a  human 
bosom/' 

Inexperienced  as  a  statesman,  and 
without  talent,  save  in  his  profession, 
thiis  souUesss,  ca.'st-iron  man  was  master 
of  the  methods  of  the  soldier,  which  move 
"straightforward,  like  a  can iion- ball," 
to  their  ends,  and  he  joined  to  thi^n  the 
craftier  methods  of  the  inqui^it  ion .  His 
administration,  bef;:tnning  with  the  Jti* 
das- like  betrayal  of  Counts  EgmtHit  and 
Horn,  foUoived  by  their  worse  thaji  Pi- 
late-like  trial  and  eiecullon — murders 
almost  unparalleled,  for  tho  pathetic  in- 
terest which  clings  to  the  victims,  and  for 
tlie  reckless  atrctcity  in  the  perpi*trators 
— ^was  marked  tiirougbout  by  every  vice 
that  may  proclaiin  a  tyranny,  Mr.  Mot- 
ley ba»  iummed  up  the  re»iitt£  iu  the  fol- 
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to  tin-  niiH'tiM-n  halien*  prepared  bv  Master 


Kjirl.  to  haii;?  up  the  chief  b»ki*rH  nui  brewers 
of  Iiriu*-*t'l*  on  their  own  thresholds — from  the 
bi'lu'.idii'n  "f  the  twnily  nobles  on  the  lIor»»e- 
mrtrkft,  in  the  ojienin;;  of  the  (tovi-rnor'n  ea- 
nvr.  to  th«;  ronntui^  alive  of  Uitenhoovc  at  itfl 
oloj-r-  from  the  bkn-k  on  which  ftdl  the  honored 
Iioad  <>l' Anthony  StraaIen,to  the  obwnre chair 
ill  uliidi  the  ancient  gentlewoman  of  Am8ter- 
iliiin  Miir«r.Ml  death  fur  mi  act  of  vicarious  mercy 
.  fiiiui  «>jio  yoar'B  end  to  another's — from  Iho 
mt»-t  i-iirn-il  lo  the  nioHt  squalid  Hcenes  of  sacri- 
tifc.  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  great  nnn«ier  di- 
n'ld-.l,  without  weariness,  the  tahk  imponed  by 
tlif  H<iv<-re;;;n. 

••  Noiloulitthcworkoftdmost  uidiseriniinnto 
miu^Hiiirc  hiid  been  duly  mBp|H-d  out.  Not  otUu 
in  hi>tnry  Imw  a  governor  arrived  to  admhiister 
the  {iffair.^  of  a  provinjM*  when*  the  whole  iwpu- 
latioii,  thr(>e  millions  strong,  hud  been  formally 
■enlcitciMl  to  death.  As  lime  wore  on,  how* 
over,  hr  even  suri)a8Kcd the  bl<K>dy  instruetioiu* 
whi<-h  hfljad  received,  lie  waivtnl  aside  tho 
rci'i'nuiM'ndationK  of  theBlnod-CouncU  to  mer- 
cy; he  di-r*uaded  the  monarch  from  attempting 
the  ]>.iih  of  rh-mency,  wJiich,  fi»r secret  reasons, 
l*li:lip  wM.s  inilined  at  one  |>eriod  to  attempt. 
The  (Juvcrnor  had,  as  he  oKsured  the  King, 
Iniii  iiMog gwnllene.=<!«  in  vain,  and  he  was  now 
de'iTmini-il  to  try  what  a  little  whoUttnmo  w- 
vei  iiy  runld  effect.  Tbeso  words  wero  written 
knuu^diatelyattur  the  ma^^A(*re  at  Harlem. 

*'  With  all  the  bbMHlnhed  at  aioim,  and  Naar- 
*^  "Bd  Moolilin,  imd  by  tho  Cuoncil  of  Tu- 


mu't:<,  dailv,  for  six  yenrs  long,  still  crying  from 
;(ic  •:i'ounJ,  he  tnx&i  himeelf  with  a  misplaced 
ojid  f'HdlAh  teudcrneKH  to  the  |>ooplo.  lie  as- 
ni*xi\  the  King  that  when  Alkniaar  should  be 
raken,  he  would  nr>t  ppare  a '  living  soul  oxnong 
ltd  whole  populntion :  and,  as  his  parting  ad- 
vice, ho  reconmiended  that  rcary  city  in  the 
yciher/atiiU  should  be  buriicd  to  the  ground ^ 
except  a  few  whicli  could  be  occupltKl  perma- 
nently by  the  royal  troops.  On  the  whole,  so 
finished  a  picture  of  a  perfect  and  absolute 
tyranny  has  rarely  been  presented  to  mankind 
by  history,  as  in  Alva'.s  udminibtrtttiou  of  the 
Inetherland.s. 

"  Tho  tens  of  Ihonsnnd.-i  in  thoFe  misorable 
provinces  who  fell  victims  to  the  gallows,  tho 
HW(»rd,  the  stake,  the  living  grave,  or  to  living 
banihhment,  have  nevt-r  been  ctmnted;  for 
those  statistics  of  barbarity  are  often  effaced 
from  human  reconl.  Enough,  however,  is 
known,  and  enough  has  been  recited  in  the 

{)recediug  pages.  No  m«»flo  in  which  human 
>eiug8  have  ever  caused  their  fellow-creaturci 
to  suffer,  wns  omitted  from  dnilv  practice.  Men, 
women,  and  ehlMren,  old  and  young,  uoblw 
and  paui>er.-),  opulent  burghers,  hospital  pa- 
tients, lunatics,  dead  bodic*,  all  wero  iudis- 
t!riminatcly  matle  to  funii.*'h  fotwl  for  the  scaffold 
nnd  tho  stake.  Men  were  tortured,  bchcAdod, 
hanged  by  the  neck  and  by  the  legs,  burneil 
belort.4  slow  Ures,  pinched  to  death  with  rod  hot 
tong*,  broken  upon  tho  wheel,  starved,  and 
flayed  alive.  Their  skins  stripped  from  (ho 
living  body,  were  stretched  upon  drums,  to  bo 
beaten  in  the  march  of  their  brethren  to  the 
gallows.  'J'he  bodies  of  many  who  had  died  a 
natural  death  were  exhumed,  nnd  their  fester- 
ing remains  hanged  niion  the  gibbet,  on  pretext 
that  they  had  <lied  without  n-ceiving  tho  sacra- 
ment, but  in  reality  that  their  pro{>orty  might 
become  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  treasury. 
Marriages  of  long  standmg  wero  dissolved  by 
onlcr  of  government,  that  rich  heiresses  might 
be  married  agaijist  their  will  to  foreigners  whom 
they  abhorred.  Women  and  children  were  exe- 
cuted lor  the  crime  of  assisting  their  fugitive 
husbands  and  ])arcuts  with  a  penny  iu  their 
utmost  nee^I.  and  even  for  consoling  them  witli 
a  letter  in  their  exile.  Such  was  the  regular 
course  of  affairs  as  administered  by  tho  Blood- 
Council.  The  additional  barbarities  committed 
nniid  the  sack  and  ruin  uf  those  blazing  and 
starving  cities  are  almoBt  beyond  belief;  un- 
born infants  were  torn  from  the  living  bodies 
of  their  mothers ;  women  and  cliildren  were 
^  iolatcd  by  thousands ;  and  wludo  populations 
buruc-d  and  hricked  to  pieces  by  soldiers  in 
every  mode  whi(!h  cruelly,  in  its  wanton  inge- 
nuity, could  devise." 

Wliilc  wo  shudder  nt  the  contempla- 
tion of  siicli  n  character,  and  are  op- 
pre.'ifiod  with  feur.s  lo.«t  liis  ruthless  per- 
secution should  extinguish  tho  innocent 
people  of  tho  Ni^tlicrhmds,  wo  aro  ro- 
fieved  by  tho  appearance  of  another 
per?'onago,  of  William  Prince  of  Oran^, 
who,  emerging  brightly  from  tho  earlier 
scenes  of  these  gloomy  troubles,  grows 
more  luminous  mid  iK'antifulf  an  tho 
darkness  thickens,  nnd  disasters  accu- 
mulate. Tho  heir  of  a  noblo  house, 
opulent  and  sumptuous,  but  refined  aud 
accomplished  in  all  tho  humanities  of 
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Mlie  tim^  be  eouiosi  before  u*,  iirit  m  the 
^vorit«  of  tbo  Emperor  Chnrle.^i  who&o 
lintMl>  rostfd  upon  his  ^boidtler  in  tlmt 
-Uplay  at  Bru&^t'bi  whan,  like 
1 '  :,  he  TeUnqul^hed  the  gloriod 

|0f  the  cmwti.  We  fiud  hiiA  next  among 
Itfie  band  of  statel^r  nobka  cuconipos^in^ 
[llie  throne  of  Margiu^t,  who  sought  t« 
f  mo Ili/j*  the  harsher  ('diets  of  the  King, 
and  tij  guide  her  govtrnmeiit  aright.  A 
oidm,  obserraott  iudnraitaljlo  fspint — 
[»l4$tlceDOiigfa  to  ass^mne  \he  impre^iFiut]^ 
of  tbe  moment,  but  n^n^er  ^o  weak  as  to 
sink  under  them — friendly,  sodd,  mrtba- 
tiotid^  but  iself^oentred  and  equal  to  any 
desliuy^  '*Do  overgrowths  of  eomplexion 
breaking  doTni  the  pales  and  forts  of 
romson^^'  William  was  fiuallj  reco^- 
oogikised  by  nil  pities,  ms  Uie  master  uf 
tile  ept>cb^by  hU  friende,  who  put  nn* 
limited  trast  id  him,  and  by  bis  pneiniF&, 
irho  felt  towards  him  a  no  h$!^  itnlimite'd 
fSwir.  **He  wasbofn^^'ajf  SebilJer  s^ys,  '^'to 
oonifniiiid  tb©  reftpect  and  to  win  the 
hearts  of  men/*  Lesa  enthui^iaHtic  and 
wiser  than  eitbt^r  EgmonI  or  Horn,  he 
aVfiideJ  the  com pli cities  into  which  they 
feli  while  hi*  gelf-re^pect  resttabed  bim 
horn  the  orgies  of  Brederode,  ajid  bia 
eajly  religious  indiiTerenoe  from  the  fana- 
ticitsm  of  the  sectaries,  Bnt  though  bo  did 
not  ming-le  in  the  lurbu!(?nt  assemblngea 
of  the  preacher*,  nor  echo  the  witd  war* 
eric0  of  the  Gueux,  be  did  not  le^s  keen- 
ly ffieJ  the  BufFertng^  of  hi.^  coantryT  nor 
feed  energetioaJly  re^iKt  the  wrongs  of 
her  oppressor*.  By  singular  rcUcc^nce 
of  t*' in  per,  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Polo- 
nium** ftdvicef  allowed  "his  thought  no 
tongue,  nor  any  nnprt>por tinned  thought 
hb  act**  he  kept  doof  from  the  popu* 
kr  fermentst  flnd  yet  wa*  of  too  impress- 
ible and  generouis  a  nntare  to  feeL  aloof 
from  the  popular  al9ictioas*  With  the 
anerritig  matin  el  of  the  heart,  tbo  peo* 
pie  everywhere  ft  It  him  to  be  their 
biend*  They  a^w  how  his  LnteTe*t  and 
K^«ameslne»$  rose  with  the  oocasEon,  and 
bow  bis  piety  awoke  and  grew  as  tho 
iroea  endured  before  bim  began  to  deop- 
I  and  to  touch  bis  profounder  sensi- 
lilitie^.  Thus,  bis  moderadon  at  the 
{outset  had  the  double  consequence  of 
fnining  him  a  univerfial  c<infiJenot*,  and 
hi  preparing  bun,  while  others  retired 
^  om  the  combat  ^xhaust^d  and  broken* 
i  enter  it  a^  if  afresh.  Be  protested 
^d  fippealed,  ^o  long  a^  protests  and 
ipeals  appeared  to  be  arai table;  but 
%rben  It  wa.s  ^e^n  that  the  hour  for  ihe&e 
!  past,  he  drew  the  sword  and  tiirew 


away  the  fij^abbard,  IIi«  rank,  bia 
fortUDe,H  his  etoquenoe,  hi^  industry* 
Ills  genius,  bis  religiont  all  that  be 
had,  and  all  that  he  was,  were  then 
given  to  the  cause  with  a  cheerful  and 
un^agging  alitcnty.  The  man  to  whom 
Philip,  had  be  been  a  wiae  and  good 
king*  as  he  was  a  bad  and  foolish  one, 
would  have  coaimitted  the  government 
of  his  proiinces,  was  now  become  bia 
open  enemy.  The  man,  whom  be  could 
not  briber  nor  entrap,  nor  quell,  was 
now,  by  the  simple  force  of  prinoipleai 
the  moit  formidaole  foe  which  his  mou* 
archy  hod  yet  en  countered. 

It  was»  however,  a  long  and  weary 
way  that  Orange  had  to  tread  befuro 
the  world  was  destined  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  patriotism  and  virtue — a  way  all 
saturated  in  blood,  encompassed  with 
difficulties,  broken  by  Ticid&itadcs^  and 
ending  at  last  in  his  own  death.  The 
imaginalion  looks  almost  in  Tain  t)i  rough 
history  for  a  sadder  yet  nobler  figure 
than  that  which  WiUiam  prasented  dnr^ 
ing  the  forlorner  periods  of  his  under- 
talking,  when  this  mate  of  emperorai 
tbi:^  splendid  and  wealthy  noble,  accua- 
tomed  to  the  shows  of  rank  and  the 
solaces  of  fnend^bipf  having  sacitfiood 
hia  fortune,  and  abandoned  his  home, 
waa  stripped  of  hia  dignities,  and  wan- 
dered alone,  almost  pennilessi  an  out- 
ctist  among^  foreign  nattons,  eaearly 
soliciting  aid  for  his  country,  and,  by 
superhuman  eS'ort?,  striving  to  oi^ganli^ 
an  army.  As  we  follow  hia  painful 
career  at  that  crisis,  we  think  invoUin* 
tadly  of  Us  at  nolde  eiile  of  our  day, 
who  now  weeps,  deserted  in  the  straeta 
of  London,  the  fallen  fortunes  of  hla 
own  dear  Hungary,  and  the  pitUess 
revulsions  of  time.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  WLUkm'a  position,  unlike  that 
of  Kossuth,  waa,  that  he  stood  almaat 
entirely  alone.  Arrayed  against  th© 
mightiest  monarchy  of  the  earth,  tbtre 
were  few  who  dared  to  Bympathixo 
openly  in  his  struggles,  and  none  to 
comprehend  his  designs.  The  reluctanf 
allies,  whom  he  gained  by  bis  persna- 
Mons,  fled  like  sheep  on  the  first  reverses. 
The  soldiers,  whom  he  raised  by  prom- 
ises, were  mercenaneSt  and  when  the 
time  camcn,  he  posaessed  no  money  to 
meet  their  demands.  The  patriots,  who 
acted  with  him,  were  headstrong,  vio- 
lent, and  impatient  of  c/>ntrol;  and,  ani- 
mated often  by  the  spirit  of  the  free- 
booter, rather  tbaji  by  bis  own  wise  and 
disinterested  bve  of  justice,  imitated  the 
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oxof  ssf's  wnicii  had  made  tbo  Spaniard 
hid«Mm-«.  Ilirt  most  ofiiciont  IielpiTS,  tho 
luiherciiU  of  tho  new  religion^  wcro  tho 
hitter  partisans  of  8cct,  and  not,  h'ko 
him,  thci  olianipions  of  universal  tolcr- 
anci'.  Tiin(i  and  time  again  was  ho  be- 
trayed liy  the  dissensions  of  Culvinist 
and  Lutheran;  and,  time  and  time  a^ain, 
when  his  prospects  were  at  tho  highest, 
when  iortuno  seemed  to  be  about  to  float 
him.  on  tho  waves  of  success,  to  tho 
fuHest  fruition  of  his  hopes,  some  rash- 
ness (»f  a  leader,  or  somo  instability  of 
the  rubldo,  who  were  his  troops,  would 
plunge  him  into  the  abysses  of  helpless- 
ness and  despair. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  all  through 
these  most  desperate  miscarriages  and 
defeats — (^ven  after  that  most  gigantic 
treachery  which  history  records,  when 
the  king  of  France,  having  lured  liim 
on  by  pn>mises  of  assistance  against  tho 
Catholies,  consummated  his  phui  on  tho 
night  (»f  St.  Hartholomew,  in  the  blood 
of  thirty  tliousand  of  his  Huguenot  sub- 
jects— how  much  his  soul  retained  its 
olasticity.  its  courage,  and  its  conii- 
dence.  In  his  hours  of  deepest  distress, 
he  did  not  wholly  despond;  looking 
calmly  to  the  issue  of  things,  he  esti- 
mated their  transient  changi»s  rightly ; 
and  while  tho  vast  fabric  of  his  enter- 
rises  wjis  tumbling  in  ruins  around 
lim,  and  carrying  with  it,  to  tho  eyes 
of  others,  the  fortunes  of  his  country, 
he  discerned  the  end,  trusted  in  the  vi- 
tality of  his  cause,  and  clung  to  his  faith 
in  God.  In  this  far-seeing  finnness, 
tliis  imm.)vablo  constancy  of  purpose, 
this  invinoible  superiority  to  tho  smaller 
as  well  as  larger  persecutions  of  fate, 
he  sttM>d  a  type  of  our  own  WiLshington, 
who  \v:is  never  so  great  and  triumphant 
as  i:i  those  dark  hours  when  others 
would  have  been  baffled  and  overeast. 
Joini'd  tt>  this  equanimity  in  adverse 
circumstances  was  a  rare  and  fertile 
powrr  cf  combination,  bv  which  he  ex- 
tracted success  out  of  failun*.  It  is  re- 
markal>le.  among  the  many  skirmishes, 
battles,  and  siegvs,  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Netherlanders,  how  inva- 
riably the  fonner,  owing  t.)  their  supe- 
riority in  every  point  of  discipline  and 
effectiveness,  were  the  victors,  and  yet 
how  little  they  gained  by  it.  Scarcely 
had  thiMr  echoes  of  triumph  died  away, 
befi>iv  they  were  called  upon  to  nnvt 
Mme  new  conjuncture,  whioQ  the  Prince 
had  arrayed,  seemingly  moro  formid- 
able  than    that  which    they   had  just 
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dispersed.  In  political  intrigue  as  in 
military  movements,  he  evinced  this 
same  marvelous  command  of  untoward 
events.  When  the  romantic  Don  John, 
the  brilliant  hero  of  Lepanto,  was  sent 
to  tho  Low  Countries,  to  recover  by 
smiles  what  Alva  had  lost  by  tho  ax  and 
the  sword,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  promising  than  the  prospects 
opened  to  him,  by  his  gay  f eastings  of 
the  men  and  his  gallant  flatteries  of  the 
women.  He  had  only  to  win  tho  som- 
bre William,  to  render  the  nation  all  his 
own.  lie  made  the  attempt ;  ho  cajoled, 
he  coaxed,  he  wheedled,  he  presented 
tho  most  gorgeous  pictures  to  the  ambi- 
tion and  selfishness  of  the  Princ4S  and 
in  a  little  whilo  found  him.self  hemmed 
in  on  every  side,  deprived  of  his  armios, 
abhorred  by  the  nation,  and  as  heartily 
sick  of  the  Netherlands  and  William 
as  ever  a  man  was  of  a  bad  bargain. 
Again,  when  the  Catholic  nobles,  jealoas 
of  tho  power  of  the  Prince,  invited  the 
Archduke  Matthias  of  Austria  to  come 
over  and  help  them,  the  silent  William 
consented:  Matthias  was  made  the 
Governor  General,  and  William  his 
Lieutenant ;  but  it  was  soon  remarked 
by  everybody,  that  William  was  the 
n^al  ruler,  and  Mattliias  only  his  secre- 
tary. In  order  to  retrieve  this  false 
move,  the  nobles  then  invited  over  the 
French  Duke  of  Alen9on,  to  which 
William  also  consented,  and  when  he 
came,  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  barren 
honors  by  which  Orange  neutridiised  his 
powers  of  mischief,  without  turning 
him  into  an  enemy.  In  fact,  as  a  poli- 
tician. William  had  no  equal  in  that  day, 
and  had  he  posses.sed  but  half  the  force 
of  his  enemies,  or  had  the  pcoplo  for 
whose  weal  he  labored  been  united,  he 
might  have  easily  attidned  a  complete 
and  final  success.  But' the  materials 
with  which  he  wmught  were  of  the  most 
perverse  and  refractory  kind,  and  the 
gi>od  which  might  have  been  achieved 
in  five  years,  was  spread  over  a  lifetime. 
We  share  with  Mr.  Mi»tley  his  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  William;  we 
regard  him  as  Ixuh  a  good  and  great 
man ;  in  liberality  and  justice  of  senti- 
ment lit*  was  f:ir  ui  advance  of  his  age  ; 
his  ability  in  the  manag(*ment  of  affairs 
was  amazing ;  and  he  was  rightl}'  called 
tlie  Father  of  the  People  :  but  we  think 
tliat  he  sometimes  carried  his  p^dicy  of 
reserve  to  die  point  of  dissimulation. 
He  clung  to  the  illusiun  of  n^yalty  long 
after  on  abandonment  of  it  would  hare 
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been  justifiod.  IIo  dclibiTatcul  wIumi  he 
ought  to  Imvo  struck,  aiul  he  finessed 
when  he  should  have  taken  the  trick. 
Wo  are  aware  <»f  the  sinister  and  tor- 
tuous policy  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, and  how  difficult  it  is  at  this  day 
to  estimate  justly  the  complex  and 
counteracting  influences  of  such  remote 
evente;  but  we  do  feel,  while  reading 
the  history  of  his  life,  under  all  the 

Erei>ossessions  excited  by  Mr.  5Iotley'8 
ighly-colored  narratives  that  a  more 
impulsive  quality  of  mind  would  have 
assisted  his  efforts,  and  raised  him  to  a 
loftier  niche  of  greatness.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  on  this  account  to 
deny  his  exalted  merits  as  a  statesman. 
Through  prodigious  difficulties,  and  by 
unexampled  sacrifices,  ho  accomplished 
the  emancipation  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  laid  the  foundatiim  of  a 
glorious  national  structure.  At  a  time 
when  the  provinces  of  North  America 
wore  yet  unknown,  a  half  century  before 
the  Puritans  had  landed  at  Plymouth, 
while  Frobisher  was  making  his  second 
voyage,  and  Gilbert  and  Ualei;]fh  were 
only  beginning  to  colonize  the  new 
world,  the  Dutch  Republic,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  our  own,  had  »*  bequeathed  to 
the  world  of  thought  the  great  idea  of 
the  toleration  of  all  o[)inions,  and,  to  the 
world  of  action,  the  prolific  principle  of 
federal  union.*'  It  is  the  eternal  honor 
of  Holland,  and  of  those  by  whom  her 
redemption  was  procured,  that  she  was 
the  first  among  the  modern  nations  to 
exemplify  in  practice  a  Christian  state. 
The  story  of  the  battles  and  suffer- 
ings, by  which  these  events  were  brought 
about,  is  told  by  ^Ir.  Motley  with  re- 
markable animation  and  skill.  Availing 
himself  of  all  the  original  authorities  to 
be  found  in  the  various  archives  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  he  has  constructed 
a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. He  paints  the  confused  scenes  of 
the  period  he  has  chosen  to  describe — 
its  great  and  little  passions,  its  wonder- 
ful adventures,  its  atrocious  and  its  noble 
men,  its  terrible  sieges  and  picturesque 
festivals,  bridals  in  the  midst  of  massa- 
cres, its  fi<^hti  upon  the  sea  and  under 
the  sea,  its  torture-fires  ond  blood- 
baths — in  vivid  colors,  with  a  Imld,  free 
hand,  and  yet  with  a  masterly  know- 
ledge of  effect  Whatever  was  dramatic 
in  Uiose  fierce  conflicts  of  a  whole  social 
life,  he  has  seized  ;  whatever  is  peculiar 
or  striking  in  character,  he  hos  pene- 
trated ;  whatever  is  significant  of  time 


or  place,  he  appropriates  :  while  he  bos 
never  forg«>tten  the  great  purpose  of 
history,  which  is,  the  illustration  of  moral 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page 
of  his  book,  without  feeling  that  his 
mind  is  one  of  unusual  vigor,  and  that 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  We 
gratefully  welcome  him,  therefore,  to 
the  number  of  our  successful  histori- 
ans. 

Let  us  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
work  is  disfigured  by  certain  defects, 
which  it  would  be  well  to  correct  in  sub- 
sequent editions.  The  stylo  is  ambiti- 
ously rhetorical,  in  many  places,  and 
throughout  needs  simplicity.  The  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  are  often  offensively 
undignified  and  colloquial.  His  irony, 
too,  sometimes  degenerates  into  mere 
sneering,  and  his  attempts  at  humor  arc 
now  and  then  out  of  place.  As  a  whole, 
the  narrative  is  ti>o  diffuse.  A  great 
many  needless  episodes  are  introduced, 
and  details  are  given  of  unimportant 
incidents:  nor  does  Mr.  Motley  always 
preserve  the  impartiality  of  the  historian, 
lie  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  "certain  cases,  in  which  ho 
should  have  delivered  their  sentence. 
There  were  occasions,  in  the  course  of 
their  struggle,  when  they  conducted 
themselves  with  extreme  meanness,  as 
well  OS  atrocity,  and  which  sadly  mar 
the  effect  of  the  heroic  picture  which 
Mr.  Blotlcy  seems  anxious  to  present. 
These  he  passes  over  rather  hurriedly, 
although  he  omits  no  opportunity  which 
is  funiished  him  for  censuring  the  Span- 
iards. In  a  few  historical  allusions, 
also,  not  falling  directly  within  bis 
course,  we  notice  that  he  is  inaccurate. 
He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  Thomas 
Muncer,  as  a  leader  of  the  anabaptists, 
and  denounces  by  implication  his  per- 
sonal character.  Now  Munzer  (which 
is  the  real  name)  was  a  leader  of  the 
peasants,  during  the  peasants'  war  in  , 
Germany ;  was  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  anabaptists — who  came  on  tho 
scene  ten  years  later  than  he — and  was 
a  man  of  lofty  religious  character.  The 
least  agreeable  part  of  these  volumes  is 
the  historic  introduction,  which  smacks 
somewhat  of  the  stilted  style  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  the  worst  modcd,  ptThaps, 
both  grammatically  and  rhetorically, 
that  a  young  writer  could  adopt. 
Yet  these  are  trivial  blemishes  in  a 
work  of  indisputable  merit,  which,  in 
spite  of  them,  absorbs  the  rttader's  at- 
tention  from  the  preface  to  the  close. 
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SCAMPAVIAS. 


PART  IV.— THE    I'lNNACLE  OF  PENTELICUS. 


¥E  wore  u  long  while  at  the  Pirccus, 
whore  I  passed  the  life  of  a  parch- 
ed chestnut,  during  the  parchuig  ;  for 
such  a  hoiling  pool  of  water,  held  in  a 
basin « of  sun -roasted  marble,  does  not 
exist  anywhere. 

One  Huhimanderish,  red-hot  morning, 
while  turning  our  parched  oye-balla  to- 
wards the  high  mountains  around,  wo 
resolved  to  shake  oil'  our  lassitude  and 
seek  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  on  the 
cool,  tall  peak  of  Pentelicus. 

We  K'ft  the  seething,  smoking  frigate, 
her  black  wales  throwing  off  an  atmos- 
phere of  lambent  heat,  and  landed  at  the 
port.  There  we  hallooed  our  obliging 
friend  lilack  to  his  balcony,  fresh  from 
his  mid-day  siesta,  and  succeeded  in 
dragooning  him  into  a  spare  scat  in  a 
carriage  which  we  had  chartered  for  the 
occasion. 

Now  our  friend  Black  is  not  only  the 
husband  of  the  original  maid  of  Athens, 
bless  her  good  amiable  soul,  but  an  ac- 
complished linguist  and  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  entertaining  gentlemmi.  Ho 
came  to  (jreeco  with  that  gallant  old 
buoeanrer,  LonK'ochrane,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  and  has  not 
only  seen  service,  but  is  as  conversant 
with  tlu?  aflairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
rascalities  of  the  rulers,  as  the  prime 
ministiT  himself;  perhaps  more  so. 
Withal,  our  friend  Black  has  an  appre- 
ciative ri'lish  fi>r  rollicking  about  the 
world,  and  cim  tell  a  pure  Havana,  or 
a  good  glass  of  shi-rry,  wherever  he 
Ihids  them.  For  my  part,  I  ahnost 
adored  Black. 

Oiu'  ooaeh  was  an  old  rattle-trap  of  a 
superannuated  traveling  chaise,  evident- 
ly Si>ld  atXiho  grange  routtwiini  furbished 
up  for  (ireeee.  1  had  the  front  seat; 
but  as  tiie  cushion  was  as  hard  as  lignum 
vitii'.  and  a  mere  ledge  of  aUmt  four 
inches  wide,  1  kept  shppiug  off,  while 
my  fert  antl  legs  iR^camo  numb  in  striv- 
ing to  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  bottom, 
m  tlmt  I  was  fain  to  tiike  a  place  outside 
with  the  driver. 

Lea\  ing  the  broken  streets  of  the  port, 
we  struck  into  the  main  road,  and  then 
jolted  on  as  uncomfortably  aa  could  be 
expected.  There  was  a  breea©  blowing 
up  the  gulf,  which  Bent  the  dust  flying 
in  choking  clouds  around    us.      The 


horses  were  not  to  our  taste,  not  being 
excitable  creatures,  though  their  jehu 
was,  and  ho  continually  made  a  noise  to 
urge  them  on,  very  like  to  a  person  try- 
ing to  light  a  hard-rolled  ci^r.  Like 
all  Greek  drivers,  ho  was  attired  in  the 
red  fez,  tight  jacket,  and  a  lot  of  nasty 
petticoats. 

The  plain  between  the  Piraeus  and 
Athens  was  once,  perhaps,  very  beauti- 
ful. Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to 
the  sloth  and  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people,  the  ravages  of  war  and 
the  Turks,  when  the  Moslems  were  good 
enough  to  cut  down  tho  famous  olive 
groves  that  had  withstood  the  brunt  of 
centuries,  so  that  their  cavalry  could 
prance  about  to  advantage — what  with 
all  thege  causes,  there  is  little  left  in  the 
landscape  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  dwell 
upon.  There  is  nothing  green  to  be  seen, 
except  at  intervals  clusters  of  pale,  sickly 
oKvcs,  a  mournful  fig-tree,  or  a  few 
patches  of  com.  All  else,  from  the 
shores  of  tho  blue  gulf  to  the  dried, 
baked  hills  in  tho  interior,  presents  the 
same  desolate,  arid  aspect.  We  passed  a 
small  herd  of  camels,  browsing  alon^  the 
plain,  and  even  they  would  at  tunes 
raise  their  sharp  snouts  to  heaven,  as  if 
beseeching  the  gods  to  send  them  some- 
thing green  and  grassy  to  feed  upon. 

About  mid-way  to  the  city  is  a  cluster 
of  sheds  and  wells,  where  snarling  curs 
are  trained  to  bark  horses  to  a  halt; 
where  vile  fiddles  are  scraping  inces- 
santly for  tho  enjoyment  of  travelers; 
mid  where  nauseous  resin  wine  and 
strong  liquids  for  bipeds,  besides  water 
for  horses,  are  to  be  had.  The  proprietor 
of  the  principal  shop  looked  a  retired 
pirate,  as  indeed  ho  was,  living  in  easy 
circumstances  after  his  perils  by  sea. 
Ho  was  a  sociably  disposed  rascal,  and 
fond  of  shipping  respectable  individuals 
on  tho  legs,  designatmg  them  familiarly, 
in  imperfect  Saxon,  as  his  "  chummies,*' 
not  forgetful,  at  the  same  time,  to  extend 
the  hospitality  of  his  bottles.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  ho  tried  this  innocent 
little  game  with  our  admiral,  who,  in 
return,  gave  him  such  a  double  jointed 
twist  in  the  arm  as  to  incapacitate  tho 
pirate  for  his  favorite  amusement  for 
some  time  to  oome. 

In  an  hour  from  the  Pineus  we  luft 
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the  tomplo  of  Thcseas,  looking  very 
rasty,  on  our  right,  and  entered  Uic  city 
of  Pericles. 

Pausanias,  who  won,  I  imagino,  a  very 
reitpectablo  old  alderman  or  street  sur- 
veyor in  the  ancient  time,  has  given  us 
a  tolerably  fiiir  idea  what  the  city  was 
then.  Now»  however,  the  modern  Athens 
is  not  only  the  very  worst  attempt  at  a 
civilized  built  town,  but  it  is  pitched  in 
the  wrong  place.  Instead  ot  planting 
it  on  one  of  the  fine  sites  upon  the 
eminences  about  the  Piraeus,  where 
blue  water  and  commerce  could  be  had 
at  the  gates,  the  present  enlightened 
monarch  of  tlio  empire,  fearful  of  insult 
from  hojitile  cannon,  has  not  only  built 
his  own  dreary  white  box  of  a  palace  out 
of  gun-shot  from  the  sea,  but  has  en- 
couraged his  subjects  to  raise,  likewise, 
their  habitations  around  him,  upon  the 
very  grave,  too,  of  the  old  city,  and  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  noble  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis,  instead  of  leaving  them  alone 
in  their  grandeur,  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  houses  of  mud  and  sticks, 
the  unpaved  streets  and  foul  markets  of 
the  mushroom  town. 

The  main  street  is  a  double  succession 
of  filthy  cafes  and  Samian  wine-shops, 
where,  all  the  day  and  a  greater  portion 
of  the  night,  in  the  clouds  of  dust,  iieas, 
dirt,  and  heat^  sit  the  petticoated  Athe- 
nians, sucking  their  pipes  and  musta- 
chios,  playing  draughts  and  dominoes, 
and  tippling.  Idleness  and  vugalxmdiz- 
ing  seem  to  be  predominant  traits.  Save 
in  a  few  tradesmen's  shops,  where  one 
sees  a  little  gaudy  embroidery  going  on 
for  the  gay  legs  or  sleeves  of  their  com- 
patriots, industry  is  not  known.  Posi- 
tively no  one  works.  Even  on  the  plains 
and  on  the  hillsides,  the  ver}'  goatherds 
and  shepherds  lay  down  their  crooks, 
and  tliemselves  beside  them,  sleeping 
away  their  lives.  Pipes  and  petticoats 
constitute  the  Greek  existence. 

We  drove  through  these  idle  vaga- 
bonds of  Greeks— wrough  their  miser- 
able town,  to  the  hotel  d*Angleterrc, 
with  a  crack  of  the  whip  that  fairly 
startled  the  red-legged  sentry,  dozing  on 
post,  at  the  gate- way.  Otlier  soldiers, 
likewise,  in  blue  legs,  who  were  repos- 
ine  in  the  dust,  near  to  a  small  park  of 
field  gmis,  rEUsed  up  to  stare  at  us,  when, 
feeling  satisfied  the  country  was  safe, 
they  relapsed  again  into  their  several 
retreats. 

We  ascended  to  the  seoond  story 
of  the  houae  and  found  Tery  decent 


apartments ;  for  the  hotel  was  new  and 
commodious.  There  wo  reclined  on 
ottomans  until  the  sun  should  hide  hia 
red  and  burning  face  behind  the  hills  of 
Salamis. 

A  permit  was  procured  to  visit  the 
Acropolis  by  night,  and  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  we  departed  from  our 
caravansary,  dressed  in  mufti,  and  pro- 
vided with  some  small  stores  of  tobacoo 
and  drinks. 

Traversing  a  labyrinth  of  filthy  lanef , 
we  came  to  the  monument  of  Lysiorates. 
This  exquisite  little  ruin,  with  its  light» 
elegant  Corinthian  columns,  stands  in 
the  midst  of  dilapidated  hovels,  the 
whole  structure  nearly  undermined,  and 
seeming  about  to  tumble  to  the  ground. 
The  great  monuments,  which  fringe  the 
sky  above,  look  down  in  pity  upon  their 
delicate  and  decaying  child. 

From  Lysicrates  wo  wandered  around 
the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  by  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Winds,  tlio  Ancient  Market, 
and  the  Stcmo  Grain  Measures,  until  we 
reached  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
height,  when  we  shortly  entered  the 
mom  approach  to  the  Acropolis  itself. 
Wo  found  ourselves,  after  our  fatigue, 
on  gainuig  the  Propylea,  in  a  profuse  per- 
spiration ;  but  on  getting  into  the  open 
nave  of  the  Parthenon,  amid  the  white 
marbles — which  at  least  looked  cool — 
and  becoming  posed  in  the  solid  chairs 
of  the  elders,  with  the  night  breeze  from 
the  gulf  about  our  brows,  which  was  in 
reality  cool,  we  found  satisfaction  in 
looking  about  us.  Tho  majestic  col- 
umns of  the  Parthenon  towered  in  their 
silent  and  imposing  magnificence,  like 
sentinels  of  the  old  world,  beside  us. 
The  easy,  graceful  figures  of  tho  carya- 
tides seemed  about  to  step  from  be- 
neath their  bifrdens,  and  wtmder  in 
tho  opaque  moonlight  amid  the  huge 
fallen  columns  and  fragments  of  mar- 
ble, while  the  bats  flitted  about  our 
heads  as  if  incensed  at  mortals  for 
wandering  within  their  lonely  haunts. 

It  was  matter  of  discussion  with  us, 
however,  whether  in  these  modem  days 
something  equally  magnificent  and  more 
utilitarian  could  not  be  constructed ; 
and  we  thought,  too,  what  a  capital 
speculation  a  cute  Yankee  might  make 
by  transforming  the  Parthenon  into  an 
ice-cream  saloon,  with  an  oyster-box  in 
the  temple  of  Victory,  and  spittoons 
at  tho  base  of  every  column. 

Besides  Jack  Tokcr,  Mr.  Benedioty 
Black,  and  myself,  we  were  accoropa- 
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niod  by  a  stray  and  forlorn  traveler,  in 
tlio  person  of  an  Indian  g*»ntleman. 
from  Benares,  who  horo  about  bis  gar- 
ments a  bag  containing  guide-books,  a 
telescope,  an  edition  of  Byron,  and 
other  aids  to  memory.  We  were,  more- 
over, attended  by  a  brace  of  venerable 
gray-l»eards,  who  had  heard  the  Turk- 
ish slu»t  whistle  about  their  ears  in  the 
same  precincts,  and  who  professed  to 
be  ci(Mn»ni,  ostensibly  to  guard  against 
pilft-ring,  but,  forgetful  of  their  calling, 
became  surreptitiously  tipsy,  and  we 
might  have  shouldered  half  the  loose 
sculpture  in  the  Acropolis,  and  they 
have  l)een  none  the  wiser. 

AVhen  wo  had  become  fully  sated 
with  repose  and  wonder,  wo  betook  our- 
selves down  the  steep  face  of  the  hill, 
and  bent  our  steps  towards  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  Under  the  shade  of  the 
giiuit  columns  we  wandered  awhile  amid 
the  stacks  of  com  and  heaps  of  wheat, 
and  then  returned  by  the  new  lioulevard 
to  the  city. 

It  was  midnight  when  wo  regained 
our  inn,  and  then  we  found  our  supper 
ready  served  in  the  grand  saloon.  The 
dishes  t;\ste<l  to  me  as  tnsipid  as  every- 
thing looked  in  Greece  ;  but  the  **  Saint 
George"  was  not  on  the  same  standard. 
Several  friends  joined  our  party,  and 
preseiitl}'  we  beheld  a  gentleman,  in  the 
fez  cap,  petticoat,  and  red  embroidered 
leg  co>tum<',  approach,  also. 

*Ililln!"  quoth  we,  rather  sharply, 
to  this  apparition,  as  he  carelessly 
sauntered  into  the  room,  "  what  the 
deuce  do  you  want  here  ?*' 

lie  ^'d\ii  an  abashed  sort  of  look,  but 
quickly  informed  us  that  he  was  not 
only  the  owner  of  the  hotel  we  tarried 
at,  but  also  of  tho  **  Orient."  He  was 
a  handsome  dog,  with"  eyes  twinkling 
with  fun,  and  taking  a  seat  at  table,  wo 
soon  became  warmly  attached  to  him. 
lie  was  a  wit,  too,  and  baptized  Beno- 
diet  as  Bifstek,  on  account  of  his  fond- 
ness for  those  delicacies.  Elias  was 
our  host's  name ;  ho  had  been  courier 
of  the  **  grand  n>ute,'*  and  not  only  un- 
derstoi)d,  but  talked  a  little  of  every 
known  tunguo  in  the  universe.  lie 
playeil  the  piano,  sang  North  American 
war-wh(U)ps,  danced  Patagonian  reels, 
and  made  merry  exceedingly. 

It  was  getting  to  bo  very  late,  and 
after  making  arrangements  for  horses, 
cold.lunchtjon,  and  to  be  called  at  day- 
light, I  t(»c»k  my  leave  of  tho  party. 
Elias,  however,  would  persist  in  attend- 


ing me  to  my  chamber,  where  he  un- 
dressed me  as  carefully  as  a  baby,  tuck- 
ed me  up  in  bed,  caressed  my  great  toe, 
and  then  left  me  to  repose.  I  went  off 
to  sleep,  while  the  cheers  and  songs  of 
my  companions  rose  high  and  wild  in 
the  still  night. 

It  did  not  seem  to  mo  that  I  had  slept 
a  wink,  when  I  was  aroused  by  Elias, 
who,  standing  at  the  bedside,  with  my 
big  toe  again  in  his  hand,  induced  the 
belief  that  ho  had  not  left  me  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  was  diiylight,  I  could  seo 
from  the  lofty  windows,  and  the  fresh 
morning  air  came  in  deliciously. 

**  Come,  Cappin,  git  up — Bifstek  no 
go." 

"  Well,"  I  yawned,  ••  we  don't  want 
bifstek,  only  coffee  for  breakfost," 
thinking  our  landlord  meant  to  apolo- 
gize for  want  of  that  viand  at  our 
morning  meal. 

I'resently,  however,  I  heard  him  call- 
ing Jack  Toker,  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  exclaim,  "  Come,  Cappin,  must  git 
up,  but  Bifstek  no  go." 

Losing  all  patience  at  his  pertinaci- 
ty, we  sung  out,  **  Dam  beef-steak,  we'D 
have  chicken." 

Whereupon,  Elias  chirped  out  with, 
*'  Bifstek  say  dam,  too,  but  he  no  git 
up,  and  no  go." 

Then  it  was  we  recollected  ho  was 
designating  our  friend  Benedict,  and 
wished  to  convey  the  idea,  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  accompany  us  on  the  pro- 
posed jaunt  to  Pentelicus.  To  evince 
our  approbation,  we  seized  Elias  around 
his  waspy  red  waist  and  waltzed  him 
about  like  a  dervish. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  coffee,  saw 
a  rickety  old  fourgon  stowed  with  our 
man  Angolo  and  the  provender,  and 
then,  our  steeds  being  ready  in  the 
court-yard,  we  adiusted  the  stirrups, 
and  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  Our  ac- 
quaintance from  Benares  bidding  us 
God- speed,  the  while,  as  he  peered  with 
his  bottle-green  colored  eyes  over  an 
upper  balcony,  and  complained  of  his 
natural  rest  having  been  disturbed  in 
the  night. 

The  horses  were  very  good,  spintod, 
and  not  hard  of  gait ;  tne  trappings, 
however,  were  somewhat  worn  and  out 
of  repair. 

Wo  passed  out  of  tlie  city  by  the 
palace,  and  took  the  road  along  the 
base  of  Lykabatus.  Di-oves  of  don- 
keys, which  were  all  Mexican,  save 
the  crimson-jacketed  Greeks   astride 
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ih^uit  for  a  time  powdereJ  tho  tnt  with 
du<t ;  but  sootl  tre  gQt  hey  and  the 
iMurltPt-peoplo,  an^it  though  tbo  r»un  wns 
l^cllirig  up,  and  a  littte  warm,  w&  eu- 
joycd  thft  ride  eitremelj.  Trotting  a 
fi»w  miles^  ovftr  the  bares  j^hiius^  proves 
of  v^iiorable  oUves  began  to  reur  Ihoir 
giiiurled  roota,  and  aeamed,  perforated 
trunk 9t  over  the  landscape,  while  the 
pc^rfume  of  thy  mo,  sa^,  and  bright 
fl<*wci-ing"   c*lpanderst   filled  the  ahnaa* 

{»1i(Te,  Still  forllMPr,  we  turned  down  a 
itttc  FaviQe,  where  &  hiU  af  water  lun, 
and 

'Where  winds  with  r«iods  aad  ostan  wlits- 
p'ring  plftjr," 

a  in  id  a  rich  vegetation  of  canes^  and 
where  undergrowth  uTjd  green  graases 
epnitig  up.  cool  and  refreshing  to  look 
upon* 

Leaving  the  plains,  we  he^n  to 
mounl  eoisUj  up  the  elopes  of  Pentelj- 
CUA,  by  an  excellent  rniid,  constructed  by 
the  Duchesjie  do  PlaUatiee.  This  lady 
wa^s  a  divughter  of  the  Count  de  ^lar* 
kiis,  and  horn  iu  Philadelphm,  while 
her  faifier  was  tlie  French  C^mi^ul  to 
our  c<juntiy*  She  waa  a  rH^ning^  belle 
poder  the  empire*  and,  jf  I  mistake  not, 
invented,  when  queen  of  the  mode  in 
Parift*  the  ri^elle  velvi^that*.  For  many 
year?,  the  duchess,  havincr  ffinftakea  the 
Tan j lies  of  fashion,  has  resided  in  Athens, 
and  devotee  a  larg©  income  to  benevo- 
lent purposes.  She  was  snid  to  be  a 
fn^e- thinker  on  relij^ous  matters,  and 
wa,s  withal,  fiomewhat  eceentne,  her 
pleasure  conmting  in  building 
es,  but  never  completing  them. 
About  Dine  o*clock  we  reached  a 
grove  of  silver- bark  poplars,  at  a  height, 
pc  rbftps,  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  close 
proxiinity  to  an  ancient  Greek  monas* 
tiry,  and  famoua  for  a  pury,  sparklinj^ 
fountain  of  ley  cold  watert  whicli  falk 
splashing  into  a  largft  marble  bowl, 
shaded  l>j  the  lofky  treei  around.  On 
'  tbb  spot,  eo  deliglitfiitly  6ooU  picnics 
Are  made  for  the  ooart  and  die  elite  of 
Athens  came  to  dance  upon  the  turf; 
ftud  here  we  proposed  to  luoch,  on  our 
return  frem  Ae  mountain. 

We  dismounted,  watered  the  HcrtseSi 

and  waited  until  we  heard  the  thumps 

'  «od  tbouts  of  Angelo,  while  enticing  hi^ 

'  !)«a£t   to  puU  the  four^m  up  the  hill, 

when  we  pul  ftx>t  in  stirntp  and  begmi 

tlie  accent  of  Pen  telle  u-*. 

We  steered  first  for  the  qnarties.  The 


rood  led  up  between  two  iharp  ridgea, 
over  tooi^  fragm^uta  of  white  marble, 
that  hod  tumbled  down  in  clippings!  from 
the  deep  veins  above^  As  we  a.^cend4^d, 
the  pathway  became  steep  and  tlie  foot- 
hold precarioniu  At  intervals  we  pHused 
to  breuthe  the  animals  or  h>ok  down 
the  goi^,  and  again  we  clambered  oti, 
until  at  last  we  found  our  progress  bar- 
red by  a  rocky  defile  too  per|^eiidiculitr 
for  further  ascent.  In  fact^  we  hnd  either 
mistaken  the  it>ad,  since  it  b  turely 
traveled^  or  eh$e  tlie  dtbris  of  rocks  and 
ioot»  had  blocked  it  op  by  tke  rush  of 
torrents  and  ttorms. 

While  my  companions,  leaving  the 
bridles  to  their  horses  in  my  hands,  went 
on  a  tour  of  exploration,  to  find,  if  poB- 
aible,  a  better  track 1 1  remained  staring 
at  the  ancient  quarries,  those  wombs  of 
art  that  gave  nirth  in  the  rnde  atate 
to  the  beautiful  and  noble  oE'^pring  in 
the  Acropolis.  The  r^ld  A  the  ni  mi  wedge 
had  cut  the  huge  Mock  a  in  smooth  and 
even  surfaces  from  the  parent  mine, 
while,  at  the  fissure»  from  where  the 
materidl  was  quarried  tu  buHd  the  New 
Palace  in  Athens:,  ilio  mugh,  jagged 
poinbt  and  shivered,  Uaekened  ledges 
showed  plainly  how  the  viUaiuous  salt- 
petre was  used  to  dig  it  out,  nud  where 
king  Otbo's  pioneers  bksted  the  pure 
marble  in  a  wasteful  and  wanton  man^ 
nen 

There  was  not  a  man  at  work  in  the 
bowel?  of  the  mountain,  and  we  only 
saw  two  blocks,  roughly  hewn,  which 
appeared  to  have  bee^  Ijing  on  the 
brink  of  the  quarry  for  many  years. 
The  kfger  might  have  contained  ninety 
or  ono  hundred  cubic  feet  of  marble,  and 
upon  inquiry  afterwards  of  a  Qreek 
master  masini,  its  probable  coat  at  th« 
Pir^us,  he  toM  mc,  that  owing  to  great 
eipense  of  transport atlou,  it  would  be 
valued  atabont  four  thousand  drachmas, 
or  eight  hundred  Spanish  dollars. 

Indeed,  there  are  none  of  the  modem 
contrivances  for  getting  the  stone  out  of 
the  quiirries,  by  derrick  a  or  shears — and 
none  either  for  swinging  it  without  dam- 
UjOte  to  the  paths  bebw.  When  quar- 
ried, it  m  simply  tumbled  d^wn  the  steep, 
and  then  moved  to  its  destination  on 
rollers. 

My  friends  returned  without  beiiw 
abb  ta  iod  an  acee^i^ible  pathway i  aad 
we  almost  determined  to  picket  tb# 
beasts  and  make  the  remainder  of  tli# 
Journey  on  foot,  Hefiectini^,  however, 
m»m  my  experience  of  Mexican  moun< 
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tain  passes,  and  scrambles  iii  California, 
that  an  active  horse  could  tread,  wher- 
ever a  man  could  walk  without  using 
his  hands,  I  accordingly  went  awaj  on 
a  little  scout  bj  myself,  and,  after  a 
timo,  discovered  a  practicable  route. 
We  took  the  bridles  and  moved  on. 
'f  ho  tramp  was  precarious,  and  though 
the  animals  wero  tolwrably  sure-footed, 
yet  occ^isionally  they  quivered  on  the 
smooth,  rocky  heights,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  slidhig  down  by  the  run. 
By  care,  however,  and  patience,  we 
gained  the  flanks  of  the  Five-fingered 
Mountmn,  and  then  our  difficulties  ceas- 
ed. Mounting,  wo  rode  to  one  of  the 
eastern  finger  peaks,  where  springing 
upon  a  great  hoary,  moss-covered  block 
of  marble,  the  sight  beneath  amply  re- 
paid our  toil.  But  there  was  yet  a 
higlier  point  to  reach,  and  only  stopping 
to  quaff  long  draughts  of  icy  water  from 
a  little  natund  reseiToir  of  a  shepherd's 
Wfll,  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  wo  swung 
into  the  saddle  again,  and  picked  our 
way  cautiously  up  the  steep.  Wild 
pinks,  bright  yellow  flowers,  herbs 
and  mosses  wero  strewed  over  tho 
mountain,  and  tho  air  was  filled  with 
their  perfume.  Presently  we  secured 
our  beasts  and  accomplished  the  remain- 
der of  the  ascent  on  foot. 

Then  wo  stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
Pentclicu-?'.  There  was  no  marble  above 
our  heads ;  nothing  but  tho  brilliant  sun 
in  a  (rloiulless  sky,  and  tho  pure  blue 
ether  of  heaven.  But  below  what  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  landscape  beau- 
ty hiy  marked  like  a  map  at  our  feet! 

To  tho  cast  tho  plains  of  Marathon, 
carpeted  by  fields  of  green  and  yellow 
gram — with  the  curving  white  beach 
tenninated  by  the  half-moon  promon- 
tory ;  then  the  sea,  like  n  calm  lake 
dotted  by  islands  ;  while  Negropontwith 
its  towering  mountains  stretched  away 
up  tho  coast  toward  Olympus,  and  only 
separated  by  a  narn)w  belt  of  blue  water 
from  the  main ;  then  nearer  arose,  in  end- 
less succession,  tho  hills  around  Mara- 
thon, dipping  in  many  a  nook  and  dide, 
ofi*  to  the  west,  when  the  gaze  is  trailed 
on  in  the  arc  r)f  a  circle  over  the  coimtry, 
until  it  is  arrested  again  by  the  Straits 
of  Salamis.  There  wo  saw  the  distant 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Morea,  Egina, 
Corinth,  and  Cape  Colouna,  all  mingled 
with  the  blue  water  of  tlie  gulf;  3ien 
nearer,  the  plains  of  Daphne,  where  the 
^'en  groves,  specked  with  bright  dwell- 
ings, resembled  a  strong  sea*breeze  ruf- 


fling in  white  caps  tho  waves.  To  the 
left  was  Athens  amid  the  noble  temples ; 
beyond,  Uymottus,  and  nearer,  just  at 
at  our  feet,  tho  waving  verdure  of  the 
poplar  grove.  In  one  single  whirl 
around,  the  eye  sweeps  in  all  of  Attica, 
with  the  mountains  and  sea  which  clasp 
it. 
For  a  long  time  wo  reclined  on  the  rocks 
gazing  at  tho  picture  that  nature  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  while  ever  and  anon 
tho  shrill  whistle  of  the  goatlicrds  and 
shepherds  arose  from  the  hillsides  a 
great  way  off,  and  the  partridges  an- 
swered tlio  calls  from  their  nestling 
thickets.  Tho  sun  had  passed  the  meri- 
dian when  we  began  our  descent,  and 
this  we  found  to  bo  a  more  ticklish  fcut 
than  tho  scramble  up.  We  hod  to  lead 
tlio  horses  nearly  all  the  way  down  ;  but 
since  we  had  accomplished  our  purpose 
in  gettuig  up,  wo  wero  willing  to  pay 
liberally  for  the  enjoyment. 

Keacliing  tlie  base  of  the  quarried  ac- 
clivities, wc  mounted,  and  then,  at  quick- 
er pace,  galloped  down  to  the  rendez- 
vous ut  tho  Fountain.  Here  giving  our 
good  beasts  water  and  a  browse  upon  the 
grass,  wo  dabbled  in  tho  little  torrent 
until  Augelo  announced  luncheon.  Wo 
had  appetites  as  shar])  as  a  furnished 
shark's,  and  each  bracing  his  wearied 
back  against  a  tree — forming  a  trian- 
gular breakfast- table  of  tlie  turf— wo 
fell  to  with  a  will. 

Lord !  how  refreshingly  cool  was  the 
claret,  the  ale,  and  the  sherry ;  and  how 
wo  tossed  the  cups,  after  every  draining, 
into  tho  bubbling,  plashing  water,  so  that 
not  a  breath  of  chill  might  escape  our 
lips ;  and  how  we  slashed  into  the  chick- 
en, tlie  cold  fillet  of  beef,  tho  French  rolls, 
and  the  salad;  utterly  regardless  in 
our  prodigality  of  the  fond  looks  of  a 
hungry,  dirty  old  monk  from  the  adjacent 
monastery.  He  was  robed  in  a  tattered 
garment  of  frieze — as  ancient,  apparent- 
ly, as  those  of  the  Parthenon,and  he  kept 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  our  operations ; 
but  very  sad  it  makes  me  now  to  think, 
that  that  unhappy  anchorite,  after  An- 
gelo  had  taken  his  portion,  found  no- 
thing but  bones  and  cheese-parings  to 
polish  his  pious  teeth  upon.  Wo  re- 
compensed him,  however,  with  a  few 
coppers,  which  he  implored  us  not  to 
divulge  to  his  brother  the  abbot,  fear- 
ing, perhaps,  that  prebendary  might 
demand  a  shfuro. 

The  meal  ended,  we  borrowed  from 
the  friar  a  couple  of  ktgo  rugs,  and, 
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aftor  bpinp:  well  hcateu  to  knock  the 
fleas  out  of  thom,  they  were  spread  upon 
the  pross  in  the  densest  shade  of  the 
wood.  Then,  with  the  fourgon  cushions 
for  pillows,  wo  betook  ourselves  to  sies- 
ta. 0 !  how  soft  seemed  our  couch,  and 
how  grateful  to  our  tired  limbs;  and 
then  when  we  awoke,  so  wide  awake, 
and  how  our  yells  of  delight  resounded, 
as  a  sailor*s  only  can  on  shore,  to  the 
echo  among  the  trees. 

Wo  took  a  douche  in  the  fountain, 
and  while  our  steeds  were  being  saddled, 
and  Angelo  moving  away  with  the  train, 
wo  entered  the  crumbhng  old  pile  of 
mud.  stones,  and  stinks,  colled  the  mon- 
astery. In  thtf  centre  of  a  quadrangle 
stood  a  small  roughly-built  chapel.  With- 
in were  a  number  of  worm-eaten,  old 
books  upon  a  coarse,  ill-constructed  al- 
tar, and  around  were  a  few  rude  pictures 
of  the  Vir^n  and  saints.  I  bulieve  there 
i.s  no  intelhgible  difference  between  the 
doctrinal  points  of  the  Roman  and  the 
Grrnok  or  orthodox  Eastern  churches. 
The  forms  are  nearly  the  same  in  both, 
and  the  only  palpable  dissimilarity  is 
that  the  Greeks  abhor  images,  and  wor- 
ship paintings. 

Among  the  pictures  which  decorated* 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  was  an  ideal  por- 
trait of  Saint  Spiridion.  He  it  is  that  is 
even  now  preserved,  in  the  bones,  in  Cor- 
fu ;  exhibited  four  times  a  year  to  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  flesh ;  who,  once  in 
awhile,  makes  journeys  from  his  pres- 
ent abode  in  Ionia,  under  the  sea  to 
Attica,  and  always  returns  with  sea- 
weed sticking  to  bis  toes.  He  it  was, 
too,  who  disconcerted  the  wise  men  of 
Ionia,  with  his  splendid  miracle  of  the 
brick-bat,  as  it  illustrated  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  ond  he  is  at  the  same  time  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
happy  family  who  own  him  by  heredita- 
ry descent ;  hiring  him  out  for  proces- 
sions, war,  or  pestilence,  as  the  market 
may  require.  0 !  a  wonderfully  famous 
fellow  is  Saint  Spiridion ! 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  mon- 
astery. The  sides  of  the  quadrande 
contained  little,  filthy,  close  cells  for  tne 
brotherhood,  about  six  feet  square  each. 
Passing  through  a  gateway  we  entered 
quite  an  extensive  vegetable  garden, 
where  some  slight  labor  had  been  be- 
stowed, and  where  the  monks  enjoy  a 
luxury,  rarely  known  ia  Attica,  an 
abundance  of  excellent  water. 

Oar  guide  of  the  tattered  raiment  in- 
formed 118  that  he  could  read,  and  that, 


out  of  an  hundred  of  his  order,  only 
five  had  survived  the  past  fifty  years ; 
most  of  them  having  been  massacred 
by  the  noble  Turks.  In  the  days  when 
the  Sultan's  pashas  held  G-rooce  under 
subjection,  justice  was  administered  as 
in  a  Tartar  camp,  according  to  the  sav- 
age judgment  or  untrammeled  wish  of 
the  Turkish  rulers.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  monasteries,  which 
were  reputed  wealthy,  underwent  a  fair 
sht^re  of  the  penalties  inflicted.  Oar 
guide  related,  also,  that  during  the  revo- 
lution, this  old  rookery  had  boon  occu- 
pied by  the  Moslems,  and  that  ho  had 
lived  for  six  months  at  a  time  in  the 
quarries  and  caverns  of  Pentelious,  de- 
pending for  subsistence  on  what  he 
could  take  at  night,  from  the  vineyards 
below. 

Taking  to  horse,  we  rode  slowly 
around  the  grounds  and  dwelling  of  the 
Duchcsse  do  Plaiaauce.  The  building 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  called 
the  maison  de  la  tune  de  mid,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  married  lovers  who  are 
mvited  to  pass  their  honey-moons  there. 

Continumg  on  down  u  valley,  wo  cume 
to  on  angle  of  a  ravine,  where  the  same 
eccentric  lady,  in  one  of  her  architect- 
ural freaks,  has  built  the  shell  of  a  large, 
handsome  white  marble  chateau.  The 
site  is  remarkably  well  chosen,  and  com- 
mands a  view  down  the  valley  to  the 
plains  and  gulf.  The  building  was  quite 
unfinished.  We  paced  in  and  about  the 
court-yards,  where  a  spout  of  water 
bursts  from  the  heart  of  a  living  rook, 
and  then  giving  rein  we  dashed  by  a 
bridle-path  on  our  course.  In  a  couple 
of  hours,  wo  once  more  stood  upon  the 
plain  at  the  base  of  mount  Hymettus, 
and  trotting  along  by  the  margin  of  the 
once  famed  lUysus.  now  but  a  dry  bed 
of  pebbles,  we  shortly  struck  the  main 
road  with  Athens  before  us. 

During  the  whole  jaunt,  I  was  more 
than  ever  impressed  by  the  striking  re- 
semblance between  Attica  and  Upper 
California.  Here  we  saw  the  groves  of 
dull  green  olives,  like  the  scrub  live 
oaks  of  the  vales  of  California,  and  both 
held  in  by  arid,  sterile  hills  (in  one  case, 
however,  of  marble,  and  the  other  of  gold); 
then,  too,  the  wild  flowers,  the  herbs — 
more  especially  thyme,  which  here  gives 
the  taste  to  honey  of  Hymettus,  as  it 
does  to  the  wild  honey  and  game  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  then,  too,  the  warm,  yellow- 
ish misty  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  plainst 
hiUs,  and  general  aspect  of  the  knd- 
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scupo  is  very  like  indeed.  Thero  is  also 
a  touch  of  the  western  world  in  the 
oniiricd  kingdom.  The  jackasses  have 
the  same  brazen  lungs  as  those  in  the 
far  west.  And  the  pathetic  cries  of 
those  in  our  vicinity,  rending  the  air 
with  their  laments,  as  if  to  break  their 
hearts  outright,  made  us  believe  they 
wore  inquiring  about  their  nomadic  re- 
latives in  the  Americas.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  modern  Greek  scholars  to 
know  that,  according  to  my  friend  Black, 
the  noise  these  creatures  make  is  desig- 
nated as  YaSn^dwovrj^  whicli  being  ren- 
dered into  the  vulgate  meaneth/a^a(>off— 
ass,  foi'ii — sound. 

It  was  piist  nine  o'clock  when  wo 
til  row  ourselves  from  the  backs  of  our 
trusty  .steeds,  at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel 
d'AnjjlcttTrc,  and  were  pressed  to  the 
scnrlet-clad  bosom  of  our  host  Elias, 
the  cidevant  courier  of  Saint  Etienno. 


We  made  a  light  and  hasty  dinner 
paid  tlie  score,  which  cleaned  us  out,  and 
summoning  a  coach,  wo  rattled  out  of 
the  town,  toward  the  Piraeus.  I  wu 
seated  on  the  box  behind  the  driver, 
who  appeared  to  me  in  the  twilight  like 
tlie  Jack  of  Diamonds,  and  I  have  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  falling  asleep 
and  being  suddenly  jolted  awake,  and 
escaping  a  fall  beneath  the  wheels,  eveiy 
few  seconds  until  wo  stopped  at  th« 
pirate's  domain.  There  wo  had  a  bowl 
of  lemonade,  and  then,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, I  put  an  arm  through  the  loose 
embroidered  sleeve  of  the  coachman's 
jacket;  so  that,  if  I  tumbled  off  the 
perch,  he  would  share  the  same  fate. 
Thus  I  rode  soundly  and  safely  asleep 
to  the  port,  where,  after  a  saddle  ride  of 
about  forty-five  miles,  a  little  tramping 
afoot,  and  not  a  copper  In  our  purseg, 
we  pulled  on  board  the  frigate. 


CHICAGO    IN    1866. 


CHICAGO  is  what  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  would  call  a  representative 
town. 

It  is  the  typo  of  that  class  of  Ameri- 
can towns  which  have  made  themselves 
conspicuous,  and  almost  ridiculous,  by 
their  rapid  growth. 

In  lri.)l),  it  had  a  population  of  twenty- 
six  thousand.  In  I8.1G,  it  claims  to  bo 
— the  first  grain-market  in  the  world — 
the  first  hunber-market  in  the  wtirld — 
the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  post-oflice 
revenues.  That  it  has  the  best  back 
country  in  the  world — the  best  rail-road 
communication  with  that  back  country 
— that  its  population  is  over  ninety 
thousand— that  "  its  motto  is  still  *  ON- 
WARD,* and  its  destinies  among  the 
stars.** 

I  would  rtnnark,  for  tht^  benefit  of  any 
int(^llipcent  En^jlish  person  who  may  pe- 
ruse this  article,  that  the  last  statement 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  official. 
It  was  not  vott^d  by  the  c«>innion  council, 
nor  feigned  by  the  mayor ;  but  it  is  mere- 
ly an  liunible  effort  of  my  own  to  givo 
expression,  in  language  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  to  what  I  oonci'ive  to  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  ^)laoe.  1  do 
not  propose  to  verify,  or  to  impeach,  by 
statistics  or  otherwise,  any  of  the  fore- 
going propositions;  but  I  hold  these 
truths  to  bo  self-evident — that  Chicago 
is  a  large  town — and  that  people  in  that 


neighborhood  are  generally  aware  of  the 
fact 

Business  has  called  me  thither  several 
times  during  the  past  year,  both  in  the 
busy  sea.son  of  navigation  and  in  the 
comparatively  dull  period  of  the  winter 
mondis,  and  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions, during  these  visits,  I  propose  to 
give  below. 

Before  visiting  Chicago,  I  had  a  curi- 
osity to  know  how  such  a  town,  grown 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  night,  but  without, 
probal)ly,  all  that  artistic  finish  which 
Aladdin  was  able  to  command,  would 
appear  U>  a  stranger  unac(]^uainted  with 
western  life.  What  was  it^  situation 
and  surroundings  ?  How  its  streets 
l(H>ked,  and  the  people  in  its  streets? 
Having  been  there,  I  now  know,  and 
thinking  that  others,  who  might  not  be 
compelled  to  go  thero  (as  I  was),  might 
have  the  same  curiosity,  while  looking 
for  myself,  I  also  endeavored  to  look  for 
them,  with  tlie  benevolent  intention  of 
conveying  to  them  m}-  ideas  of  its  ap- 
pearance; and  to  these  external  and 
casual  phenomena  I  shall  mainly  con- 
fine myself.  But  before  I  go  further, 
as  not  altogether  irrelevant,  I  wish  to 
be  indulged  in  a  short 

EPISODE. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  U.  S.  army,  stationed  aft 
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Green  Bay,  was  ordered  with  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, on  what  was  known  at  that  time 
as  our  Spanish  frontier. 

A  similar  order  would  now  bo  given 
by  the  telegraph  from  Washington  on 
Monday  morning;  by  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  troops  would  take  their  places 
in  the  cars ;  and,  by  Saturday  night,  they 
would  be  all  safely  lodged — barring 
collisions  and  explosions — in  their  des- 
tined quarters. 

How  long  this  order  might  have  been 
on  its  way  from  New  York  to  Green 
Bay,  I  cannot  say ;  but  a  letter  from  the 
same  officer,  writtim  at  Fort  Adams,  on 
tho  Mississippi,  some  years  afterwards, 
regrets  that  he  cannot  visit  his  friends 
in  tho  states,  as  he  can  only  get  a  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months,  which  would 
hardly  give  him  time  to  go  and  return. 

The  proscribed  method  of  travel  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  in  those 
days,  was  to  load  in  light  boats  and 
canoes;  coast  southward  along  nearly 
the  length  of  Lake  Michigan;  then, 
ascending,  as  far  as  practicable,  some 
ono  of  the  streams  which  enter  tlie  lake 
on  the  west  side,  to  make  a  portage 
(i.  e.,  carry  by  main  strength  both  boats 
and  freight)  to  some  of  tho  head-waters 
of  the  Illinois,  there  to  relaunch  and 
descend  to  the  Mississippi. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  spring,  and 
tho  streams  were  swollen  with  tho  melt- 
ing snows.  As  the  party  ascended  the 
ono  selected  for  this  purpose,  they  found 
it  ovei-flowed  far  beyonu  its  banks,  con- 
verting the  level  pniirio  into  a  broad 
lake.  The  head-waters  of  the  Illinois 
had  overflowed  and  mingled  with  tho 
stream  running  into  LidLO  Michigan,  and 
tho  voyageurc*,  crossing  in  boats  their 
usual  portage-ground,  passed  from  the 
tributaries  of  i\\v.  St.  Lawrence  to  those 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  portage  in  a  wilderness  is  a  serious 
matter — to  bo  avoided  if  possible — and 
dreaded  if  inevitable;  and  especially 
must  this  be  the  case,  when  not  only 
the  light  canoe  and  scanty  equipments 
of  the  voyageur  or  trapper  are  to  bo 
transported,  but  when  heavy  boats,  with 
tho  arms  and  provisions  of  a  largo  body 
of  troops,  are  to  be  carried  by  the  main 
strength  of  men  across  the  wilderness. 
The  piece  of  good  fortune  above  men- 
tionea,  therefore,  did  not  fail  to  make 
an  impres.si(m  on  tho  minds  of  the  tra- 
velers, and  the  officer,  writing  to  his 
brother  in  Connocticut,  dwells  upon  it 


at  length.  Now  mark  the  Yankee.  A 
nephew,  then  a  stripling,  reads  tho  let- 
ter, and  calculates  that  there  is  a  chance 
for  a  good  **  location.*' 

Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  so  it 
happened,  the  nephew,  then  himself  an 
officer,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  Ho 
remembers  his  uncle's  voyage,  and  re- 
cognizes the  site  of  his  unexpectedly 
fortunate  portage.  The  Illinois  Caniu, 
proposing  to  render  this  connection  per- 
manent, was  already  talked  of,  though 
the  forests,  that  skirted  the  banks  of  the 
river,  still  afforded  a  refuge  to  Black- 
Hawk  and  his  wan-iors. 

It  was  an  unpromising  place  for  the 
site  of  a  future  city.  A  dead-level 
Btretoh  of  prairie,  lying  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  most  of 
it  undeniable  swamp  of  that  species 
called  wet  prairie,  where  the  water  stands 
from  ono  to  four  feet  deep,  the  rest  of  it 
but  little  better.  But  still  bearing  in 
mind  the  portage,  and  youthful  fancy 
being  on  the  whole  confirmed  by  ma- 
turer  judgment,  a  patch  of  swamp  was 
duly  bargained  for,  and  thus  arose  a  for- 
tune in  Chicago. 

CHICAGO   IS   SITUATED 

on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Michigan, 
about  thirty  miles  northward  from  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.  The  general 
direction  of  tho  lake  shore  here  is  north 
and  south.  Tho  water,  except  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  shoal,  and  vessels 
missing  the  entrance  ground  and  go  to 
pieces  in  a  storm,  within  one  hundred 
rods  of  the  shore. 

TUB  U ARBOR   OP   CHICAGO 

is  the  river,  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
a  short,  deep,  sluggish  stream,  creeping 
through  the  black,  fat  mud  of  the  prairie, 
and  in  some  places  would  hardly  be 
thought  worthy  of  a  name ;  but  it  makes 
itself  wonderfully  useful  here.  Outside 
of  its  mouth  a  vessel  has  no  protection, 
nor  are  there  any  piers  or  wharves. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  docked 
and  dredged  out,  to  afford  a  more  easy 
entrance ;  but,  after  you  are  once  in,  it 
narrows  to  a  mere  canal,  from  fifty  to 
seventy -five  yards  in  width.  The  ffeno- 
ral  course  of  the  river,  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  lake  shore,  and  this  portion  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Chicago  Biver.  It 
here  divides,  or,  more  properly,  two 
branches  unite  to  form  it,  coming  £rom 
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fniiiT     II]     soiiir;      ''  ' 

f;<ipJililo    I  if  Uf't" 

llfjd    JblipS»    Bonn-   ri      uriKJi      nil,  I'   niirjiri  V 

h^tin  cmifttiuf'h  (!,  into  tb<i  ^'-Hoittli 
Brunch*'  e^jmivs  tho  lllinoli^  CimnK  ex* 
Ictidirt^''  frum  this  poiiit  cmr*  Im  fid  red 
itjEI-".  !n  LushIIh,  cm  ilii'  1E5Iti>»U  Kivt*r+ 
f^  (or  cotm^i  liL'bvi'Cii 

t'.  aijd  til*'  ^  i'J-     For 

tli<^  wtiijt  of  11  map,  takr  the  letter  FT  % 
rull  thr*  Tipri;:^!il  ct>lumn  on  tho  nglit 
li  horo;  Ivt  tbr  crossimr 

r^  ,  ft  Rivc^r,  tht*  left  Imutl 

fujLuiui  \\\[\  hhxiA  for  th<>  two  brniiclif^^, 

»r  tho  citj  of  Cfur^-ti;!!,  which  will  aj^- 
fcHTtM'  Y^ty  wtll  for  till  purfMJxna  of  ^r^nc- 
rnl  dt^scHptioru  Tbfj  thrco  <3i visions 
Xlms  form  I?  d  arp  ciiUod*  rospectivt^ly, 
'*  North  Side/*  **  South  Side,'*  -  Wo#t 
Side." 

tn  this  atin'ow,  mnMy  rivrr  Imi*  tli'? 
hriirt  iind  strength  of  Chicn^o.  Dry 
this  up»  and  Chicago  would  dry  up  with 
it,  mvstn  mii!  dirty  «a  it  l<xiks.  From 
this  mouth  of  the  ^L  Jotsejih  River,  in 
MiehigJii),  round  to  Milwivukie,  In  tho 
fttuti'  of  Wbctm.«in,  a  iHstivnce  by  tho 
hike  ghore  of  more  thati  tflro  hundr^fl 
and  fifty  mit(?9»  Chiettg^j  H  tho  otily 
plurp  wlmri?  tvvx'uty  vessels  cun  be 
ftiiidcd  or  ituhiadrd,  or  fuid  ish^lter  in  a 
storm.  A  ghuice  at  tlie  luap,  then,  iviU 
show  tlint  it  iri  the  oi>lj  accr^gibUi 
port^ — iUid  hpiiCQ  tlic  comrnercial  centre 
— i>f  u  vust  territory*  mca?iurbg  tbou- 
sjiiidi*  <*f  ^quijiro  iriilcH  of  tlit^  richest 
Bgiieidtnml  c^iuulry  m  th**  world. 

On  thJtf  fuct,  M  ^  ^  ''  --  -rut 
actual  vidufs  are  ;  ini- 

lo  «  ft  pri  *>  e  s  *  if  1 1  I  i  1 1.  *  I '  u  -  i  ^  I  i  1 1  ^^  S  i  ivrf 
ituprovemejit?*^  which  have  souiettineA 
provoked  tho  stiecr**  of  tho  skeptic ; 
but  who  fthtdl  say  that  tlie  bitsia  is  not 
i\  HOund  ono  ? 

Ill  the«<j  lots  aud  wharves  (I  regret  to 
suy  it)  I  have  lift  intert^bl,  nridt  there- 
foro,  Cfinfj*it  dwell  itpon  their  future 
glory  further  witli  ph-Hiiiiii?  to  myself; 
but  f  wish  it  dii»liiietly  uud<"r$tm>d,  that 
J  would  not  stvop  my  home* lot  (bleak 
hillttid4^  us  it  is),  with  its  otio  cow, 
thrtH'  applo-trei's,  and  two  grt^at  rocbf, 
for  all  th<»  tjwaiupy  corner  Jotti  in  Chi- 
cfl^'i*     Thii^,   liiivti)^  htirkd   my   de- 


fiauco,  I  jxitiuni  to  my  Mibjoet*  which 

\n 

Thtt  ^r  ^  M, 

widtJi,  >-'  I 

tight      all^,^P.'s,       lurjuiu!:  ,1 

blocks  to  the  mik.    \t\\> 
that  uU  thn    utret^li*,  re  umi 

WL'st.  ero'*iS  orm  of  tiiw  "^  *  and 

likewise*  ii^'f    .-*-<  -^^  '  !l 

the  htrrf  « 

the  miiio  I  ^  i 

thf!  Ktrerts  i*  not  more  tliHii  tltrpn  t>r 
four  ft'et  ahn%c  tjir  t,  Vi  I  iif  IL  iJvrr; 
til  ft  rivi*r  beiujyj  nn  W 

hridgee  must  be  d,  .>^ 

13  a  bridgfv  t'very  ihtid,  1  ^urtii,  or  tifth 
streets  inor«*  or  lt>H»,  Durinj^  th«^  win- 
ter, wbfU  tlie  rlvnr  is  friiiB<''ii  fu«tr  the 
bridges  a-sstunio  that  *tnid  mid  reH|>f\(tt- 
nbl^iiiri  r  ■  - 

jztrH  well 

But,  when   orjiM*    e;  :, 

there  is  an  cud  to 

hridgep,  a<5  is  fcjitmi  t.-nM  v  *' 

certiiiti  ladies*  tongue  s,  iir<'  k 

nxiddkt  and  [day  at  l^tli  f'ndn,      ^ l« 

men    nro    st4itii>ned   ovi    eithff  sitU^,   to 

pretJTit-    r,rTsi,i.,4   fr,>!n    .Ti'.  'iM.'.    IiUn  i  ,Mnr^ 

or  !■ 

motj    ^        -  ,^    .    -     .  --..1% 

standing  in  the  middle  o!  tJ^ie  hridg\>) 
keeps  ii|s  like  Mr.  Muntirmi  at  th** 
mangle,  u  perpetual  **'griud/*  l*ef>|»1c 
jtiinp  on  and  jump  off  us  Ir-ufr  a.=  tba 
po1ic*(U('U  will  let  them ;  tb 
on,  \\Qtm  iviid  foot,  quutly  -  l, 

and  arc  ground  rtiund  to  the  otl»i.-f  ^4^1' ; 
only  ihi}.  luckless  drivf-r  *\f  n  v*iH?H« 
finds  him  aelf  wrong  rn'   "  t 

wait  for  nn  fttlditional  '  * 

right*     He  does  not  wait  J  -p^. 

A  IjridgCt  howt^vir,  cannot  b«  fumed 
in  a  uiiuHtti  (I  th^   '     '"  i     .  * ,  ^^ 

nbout   tu'o)^  and,  -•' 

^0J!T'  '  '■    "    '  

ttcn 

quilu  ■ ...... 

paoked  calnmn  a  ■,  i 

len^h,  rviTv  iinli . 

as  if  he  /  i 

ihitt  bviil.  i 

Leon  TV ai ting.     Tii  ; 

scolding  OD  guch  r 

for  himrian  naturo  ' 

n  slight   dc;.^rrc  of 

ought  tf^ 

good.     K 

rivor,  and  Um  iu^licc  wauU  n^l  l^\  XLum^ 

if  they  did. 
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slat^,  or  of  the  mark  made  on  a  elate 
hy  a  peDctl ;  but  it  is  not  so  boautifiil  at 
tie  kind  before  mentioned.  It  BoiU 
readily,  and  hag  at  a  short  dh^tanco  tho 
i>ffoct  of  a  dirty  white.  There  are  also 
other  urchitoctural  stones  in  eonstdera- 
ble  abundance  and  variety  \  but  none  of 
great  beauty  or  importftnc«  bavo  como 
under  my  observation.  The  Preabytiv 
rian  Church  on  Wabash  avenue  is  built 
of  a  blue,  bltuminouji  Ume-stcinei  the 
pitchy  matter  of  which  has  eiuded  and 
run  down  the  sides,  giving  the  building' 
the  appearance  of  having  a  partial  cont 
of  tar.  The  gpnonJ  impression  it  pro- 
duces is  that  of  gi-eat  antiquity  ;  and  if 
this  id**»  could  be  presented  and  harmo* 
sized  hy  the  early -pointed  Gothic,  and  a 
good  growth  of  ivy,  the  efiFect  would  he 
vpry  fine, 

Michigan  avenue,  the  favorite  street 
for  private  dwellings,  on  the  south 
side,  runs  directly  on  the  lake  shore 
on  a  sort  of  bluflf  f*>rined  by  the 
action  of  the  winds  and  waves*  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  has  an  elovatvon  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  above  tho  water.  The  houses 
are  built  only  on  the  west  side,  leaving 
the  view  of  tho  lake  entirely  ^m ob- 
structed. There  are  many  fine  private 
residences  on  this  street,  and  one,  be* 
longing  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  diocese »  might,  both  in  si;eo  and 
style,  be  fairly  ranked  as  a  paJace.  On 
the  north  eidoi  which,  toward  tho  lake 
ihore,  is  rather  more  quiet  aUfl  retiredi 
are  many  fine  cottages  of  the  best 
suburban  styles,  adorned  vrjth  conser- 
vatories and  gardens,  and  embowered  in 
groves  of  locust*  ash*  and  oak. 

TUE   STIiEETS, 

Both  carriage-way  and  sidewalks  ore 
planked — stone  being  as  yet  too  oxnca- 
sive  n  material,  and  too  slowly  laid  ft»r 
tins  new  and  fa*5t  metropolis.  lu  the 
spring  of  the  yean  the  gnmnd  aiiaerts 
it^s  original  character  of  swamp*  The 
plankii  actufdly  float,  and,  as  tiie  heavy 
wagons  pass  along,  ornamental  jets  of 
muddy  water  play  on  every  &ide* 

The  sitlewrdks  of  Chicago  are  as  re- 
markable, in  their  way,  as  the  bridges. 
With  almost  every  block  of  bmldiugs 
there  is  a  change  fif  grade,  sometimes 
of  one  fcH>tj  sometimes  of  three  feet, 
sometimes  of  five.  These  ascents  or 
descent!*  are  made  by  wf  ops,  or  by  shorty 
steep,  inclined  planes  of  bnnrdst  with  or 
without  cleats  or  crfiss*pjeceSt  to  pre- 


vent slipping,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  adjoining  proprietor  who  erects 
them.  The  profile  of  a  Chicago  side- 
walk would  resemble  the  profile  of  tho 
Erie  Canal  where  the  locks  are  most 
plenty.  It  is  one  continual  succession 
of  ups  and  downs*  The  reason  of  thi« 
diversity  is,  that  it  was  found  necesaaryt 
at  an  early  period  in  tho  history  of  the 
place,  to  raise  the  grade  of  tho  streets. 
It  was  afterward  found  necessary  to 
mse  the  grade  still  higher,  and  again 
still  higher— as  each  building  b  erected, 
it;*  foundation  and  tho  sidewalk  adjoin^ 
ing  have  been  made  to  correspond  to 
the  grade  then  la^t  est^iblishi'd,  and  so 
it  will  not  happen  until  the  city  h 
entirely  rebuilt,  that  the  propi-r  grade 
will  bo  uniformly  attained.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  present  state  of  things 
will  repress  undue  curiosity  in  the 
streets,  and  keep  fire-engines  off  tho 
sidewalk S|  which  is  a  great  point  gained* 

STREET  COSTUMEB. 

In  the  winter  season,  the  dress  of  the 
people,  n.'j  well  as  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer,  indicates  a  severe  cli* 
mate.  Across  the  prairie  and  the  lake, 
tho  wind  sweeps  with  unbroken  violence, 
Ptjople  drive  in  from  the  country  with 
large  hoods,  made  from  the  cupe  of  the 
cloak,  drawn  over  their  heads.  Fur 
overcoats  are  much  worn  ;  the  legs  ore 
wrapped  in  woolen  logging  ;  fur  tippets 
stand  up  high  around  the  face,  and  the 
fet^t  ure  covered  with  huge  shoes  made 
of  buffalo  hide*  with  the  hair  turned  in*., 
The  fashionable  he  ad -gear  of  the  youoi 
gentlemen  is  a  cap  without  a  visoi^ 
Tooking  hke  a  lady's  mufi'  cut  in  two  tu 
the  middle,  and  stuck  on  the  head  of  i 
her  beau.  To  my  eye  tht*y  are  not  ele- 
gant* 

There  is  an  abundance  of  omnibuses 
public  carriages,  and  hacks.  The  wheels _ 
ed  vehicles   seen  iu   the  streets,   are ' 
mostly  of  emstem  style  and  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  slt'ighs  are^  to  u  great  ex< 
tent,   domestic.     The  sleighing,   until 
the  last  two  yeatK,  has  been  alight,  and 
not  much  provision  was  made  for  it. 
Now  e^'c^rytKidy  sleighs,  but  it  is  most- 
ly on  sawed  hoard  rmmers  with  the  box] 
of  a  wagon  or  buggy  placed  upon  them  ; 
and  if  a  coat  of  blue  paint  h  added  to 
the  runners,  tho  estabUsbmont  is  quito 
complete. 

In  the  principal  stre<^ts*  the  motion 
of  teams,  carriages,  and  foot-passen- 
gers, is  eq^uol  to  that  in  the  great  avo- 
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I  nuefl  of  New  Yorki  Broiidway  eicepted. 
Water  street,  narfJIcl  with  the  river, 
on  the  aouth  sidet  is  the  street  far  heavj 
trade.  Lake  street,  next  south,  m  the 
priodpnl  dry  goods  sud  retail  Bhopptng 
tnnrt.  But  business  is  by  no  means 
eonBned  to  a  narrow  loculitj.  Over  a 
Bpaee  of  from  one  to  two  fniloi  m  each 
direction,  every  avenue  is  alive  with 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  on  active^  enter- 
prising population. 

At  mtervala,  along  the  rireri  rifiiog 
above  surrounding  objects,  are  large, 
irregular  Htructures,  ^vi^  or  six  stonea 
in  hoightH,  surmounted  by  square  turret- 
liko  attics,  rising  twen  ty  or  thirty  feet 
more.  These  are  the  grain  warehouses 
and  elevators  for  unloading,  cleanings 
storing,  weighing*  and  resbipping  tlicj 
wheat  which  eomes  in  by  the  can*  and 
b  to  go  out  in  the  vessels.  The  grain 
li  raised  from  the  cars  by  buckets  on 
on  endless  belt,  like  those  in  an  ordina- 
ry miUi  only  containing  about  a  peck 
each.  It  is  thus  carried  up  into  the 
turrets,  being  fanned  and  screened  by 
the  way,  where  it  falls  into  a  hopper,  is 
weighed  and  runs  through  a  trough 
down  into  the  bold  of  a  vessel  lying 
along-side  to  receive  it 

From  the  top  of  these  elevators, 
though  by  no  means  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable place  to  reach,  one  can  get  a 
fine  view  of— all  that  he  can  see.  Chi- 
cago stands,  as  everything  else  does  in 
lllinoisi  on  a  prairie,  which  may  be  de- 
Bcribcd  OB  a  country  having  a  face  hut  no 
ftatura.  On  the  east  lies  the  lake, 
with  its  ever-rollirjg  surface  of  bluish 
green  •  on  all  other  sides,  the  prairie, 
nnbrokcn  in  its  level,  save  by  the  struc- 
tures of  man.  A  low  line  of  trees  in 
the  west,  however,  some  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  marks  the  course 
of  the  river  Dcsplaiues,  one  *>f  the  main 
feeders  of  the  Illinois,  For  sunrises 
and  sunsets  this  country  ought  to  be 
unsurpassed. 

THE  OLD  FORT. 

In  a  back  yard  on  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  near  the  great  <I#p6t  of  the 
Illinois  central  road,  stands  n  small  log 
buiidingt  not  more  than  sixteen  feet 
souiu^c,  and  about  tfao  same  height, 
with  a  projection  at  the  top ;  the  whole 
stru<7tiire  ro^^embling  a  good  sized  Vir* 
gin  in  smoke- bouse.  This  is  the  fortifi- 
cation which  figures  in  our  history  as 
i  Fort  Doarborn  \  nor  have  I,  in  the 
1  least)  exaggerated  its  insignifietmce.    It 


is  whflt  is  called  a  block -house,  and  the 
projection  ot  the  top  has  a  slit,  some  six 
feet  long  and  threo  inches  wide,  for 
musketry,  and  a  large  square  hole  for 
a  small  piece  of  artillery.  Near  by 
are  the  Barracks,  two  long  two -story 
buildings,  built  of  logs  and  brick,  with 
pRijecting  eaves  and  stairs,  and  galleries 
on  the  outside-^looking  Uko  the  farm- 
house to  which  the  smoke -bouse  be- 
longed. I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  thousand  dollars  wore  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  build  that  fort. 
The  United  States  still  own  tho  fort  and 
ground,  and  have  erected  nearby  n  com- 
modious and  ele^nt  marine  hospital, 
built  of  Milwaukie  brick*  I  regret  to 
hear  that  the  fort  and  barracks  are  to  be 
torn  away  during  the  coming  summer; 
they  ought  to  have  been  pre  served »  with 
sufficient  ground  to  form  a  public 
park. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  fort,  in  another  yard  and  still 
further  from  the  lake,  surrounded  by 
buildings  higher  than  it  a  elf,  stands  a 
substantial  stone  light- house.  It  once 
did  duty  nearer  the  lake  shore  ;  but,  hav- 
ing lung  been  a  faithful  public  servant, 
it  has  retired  in  a  green  old  ago  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  its  years  in  an 
unostentatious  privacy  %  not  that  it  has 
itself  moved,  but,  like  those  venerable 
men  in  knee-breeches,  it  has  stood  still 
while  the  lake  shore  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  pushed  far  out  beyond  it, 
and  its  duty  is  now  performed  by  a 
young  upstart  of  a  light- house,  stand- 
ing on  tne  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

**•  lliG  in  obBGuritntB  tiifot^ 
Qu«  iu  oiictoritQta  Btetit" 

WATEH 

is  supplied  to  the  city,  pumpnd  up  fVom 
the  lake  into  a  reservoir,  and  distributed 
by  pipes.  A  small  portion  of  the  lake 
is  fenced  off  by  a  pier  of  piles  and 
earth  ;  a  pipe  is  laid  from  the  pond  thus 
formed  to  a  tank  or  well  a  few  rods  dis- 
tant; over  the  tank  is  placed  tbc  engine- 
house  and  pumps,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
No  further  filtration  is  deemed  nuces- 
sary ;  the  water  is  abundimt  and  good* 
The  ice  obtained  hcre^  I  have  never  seen 
equaled.  It  would  do  Dr.  Kane  good 
to  pee  it*  Huge  blocks  of  it*  eight  feet 
high  and  two  feet  square,  have  been 
stnnding  about  on  the  sidewalks  this 
wiutor  as  samples,  and  tlirough  the 
thickest  of  these  1  have  read  with  ease 
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tJio  fitnallest  tjpo  of  the  New  York  daily 
paperdi, 

HOTELS. 

Oa  tJiis  topic,  so  interesting  to  tho 
traveler,  I  ought  to  bo  fmll  tuid  satta* 
factory ;  but  1  can  only  say  that  at  the 
Briggs  House,  where  1  spent  so  mo 
weok»,  1  did  ncit  enter  my  oamo  with 
any  tide,  either  civll»  military,  or  me<3i- 
cal,  I  did  not  report  my  is**  If  as  a  meEn- 
ber  of  th«  press,  a  public  lecturer,  or 
aa  actor,  iior  did  I  intimate  that  I  ex- 
pected to  publish  an  article  on  Chicago, 
never tbele«S|  I  was  civilly  treated,  pro* 
vided  with  a  comfortable  rocimi  and 
plc'Qty  to  eat,  and  paid  my  hill  of  $*3.50 
per  day  at  the  end  of  the  time,  satisfied 
that  the  same  comfort  was  not  to  bo 
had  for  less  money,  anywhere  in  Chi- 
cago* Higher  praise  for  a  hotel,  I 
think,  cannot  well  bo  imagined.  To 
liotc4-keepeTa  in  Chicago  thero  ia  no 
rest,  and  but  a  limited  supply  to  lodg- 
ers* All  night  long,  some  of  tJie  on© 
hundred  trains,  that  daily  arrive  and 
depart,  is  either  arriving  or  departing. 
It  is  either  **  3  o*clocki  sir,^*  or  **  4 
o'clock,  sir,"  or  **5  o'clock,  sir,"  aa 
you  are  constantly  informed  daring  the 
night,  by  somebi>dy  pounding  at  your 
neighbor- a  door  or  your  own.  But 
breakfast  lasts  until  10  o^ clock,  and 
when  everybody  ba^  got  up,  then  thero 
ore  a  fow  quiet  hours  during  which  the 
rut  can  aleep,  and  they  are  generally 
well  improveUi 

THE  BILT.  OP  FAHEi 
When  yon  travel,  says  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, dress  and  eut  as  far  a^  possible  la 
accordance  with  the  tastes  and  hnbiti^  of 
the  people  you  arc  among.  At  tho 
Brlggs  House,  therefore,  I  scanned  tho 
bill  of  fare  with  great  attention,  to  de- 
tect any  new  and  curious  dishes,  and 
finally  brought  off  a  copy  in  my  pocket* 
as  a  subject  for  future  refli^ction.  I 
make  a  note  of  the  characteristic  dishes 

only — 

risn. 

Baked  \Vhit-©  Fi^^h.    Doilod  Trout. 
Uakbd  FkkvroL 

ROAST. 

Prairio  Clijckeii,    WUd  Goomj,    Vfioison, 

COWrKCTlOKmHT. 

Glaw  £.  Jeany  Liod. 

Thta  latter  la  probably  to  be  ranked 

as  novelty  in  oi'thography,  rather  than 

in  coufectionery,  as  I  suspect  the  game 

thing  exist:!  elsewhere,  as  Glace  Jenny 


Lind.  Tbo  first  mode  of  spelling  la 
mora  phonographic-,  Websterian^  and 
independent. 

The  white  fish  and  trout  of  the  up  pet  j 
lakes,  I  heard  so  highly  commende4t  [ 
that  1  had  made  up  my  palate  for  ttl 
delicacy,  which  proved  to  bo  figuratiT^v  j 
ly,  as  well  as  literally,  a  sealy  oii9«,I 
They  are,  botli  of  tbemi  a  rank,  ooarao  j 
fish,  entirely  inferior  to  our  cod,  basai  I 
fresh  mackerclt  or  blue  fish,  and  not  t^i 
be  spoken  of  in  oomiection  with  Connen*] 
tiout  river  shad,  I  have  tried  them  otl 
divers  places,  and  cooked  in  variou<[ 
ways,  still  my  experience  is  the  satne* 
Perhaps  the  white  fish  is  equal  in^ 
fiaror  to  the  halihutr  certainly  not  supa^ 
rior. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  not  fond  offish^ 
told  me  that  he  thought  1  might  get  bet- 1 
ter  at  Mackinaw ;  but   as   tbesa  ca]n#J 
fresh  from  Green  Bavt  I  saw  no  rea«oi|| 
to  th  in  k  so.     The  p  ic  k  erel  I  preferred  X 
the  trout  and  whitu  fiah.    I  have,  on  on 
oocflJsiun    only,   eaten  the    fish    ca 
muiikalonge,  boiled ;  this  was  at  Cleve^l 
land,  and  I  then  considered  it  very  fin#| 
but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  quality 
of  the  fish  or  my  appetito,  I  cannot  now 
say, 

Prairie  chickens  and  venison  are  so 
common  in  tl>o  eastern  markets,  that 
they  hardly  deserve  notice.  The 
prairie  chicken  is  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  bantams,  mid  in  color  and 
flavor  resembles  the  pigeon.  The  wild 
go(vse  I  forgot  to  taste.  The  adver- 
tisement for  North's  Circus,  and  Jfir* 
Keafie^s  appearance  in  Jack  Cado,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bilL 

Chicago  already  rt'quires  a  directory 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  golid 
matter,  without  the  advertisements ;  and 
from  tills  work  1  learn  that  there  are 
nine  omnjhua  routes,  IhirU^n  rail-road 
lines,  ctmverfjirig  here^  siTietw  news- 
papers, of  which  Aix  are  puVilished  doily, 
mrly  clergymen,  and  two  handrtd  and 
twenty  lawyers. 

I  oecasionally  spent  an  lionr  in  somt} 
of  the  court-'i ;  but  as  the  bar  is  cotn- 
pnsed  mainly  tjf  men  not  very  longfnjm 
the  East,  there  is  little  to  atriko  m\ 
eastrrn  man  as  peeuHar.  There  i^ 
rather  more  freedom  in  illustration,  and 
more  frequiiut  use  of  phmses  whieh,  of 
tbemsrlves*  mean  liltJi  or  nothing,  but 
as  di'hvured  witfi  a  ti*ne  and  mimner 
implying  great  irnfN-rt't.  There  is  uW 
a  much  moiw  fri*qijrnt  reference  la 
general  j^rhiclples*  and  to  organlo  l&W3t 
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I  than  in  those  states  where  precetleiitd 
are  more  abundant-     This  featurt*.  when 

I  ftble  00 unset  aro  emptojcdf  frequentlj 
gives  to  tho  argnmeDt  &  breadth  aod 
•eope  whtoh  render  the  proceedings 
move  attractive  to  a  cn^ual  epeetalar 

I  fktm    the   dry   citation   of  anthoritieBt 

sually  heard  iu  oar  eastern  courts^     I 

IraB  quite  interested,  on  one  occastoti, 

hjr  hearing  a  k^^yer,  who  w%s  himself 

a  old  settler  residing  in  one  of  the 

'  OoiintrT  town 3^  and  waa  trying  to  make 
good  \ns  client's  pre*emption  title, 
Vgafnat  a  more  recent  claimant,  under  n 
tftx  tale,  or  some  other  hocus-pocus 
proeedtire,  descnbe  with  no  little  ela- 
qnence  how  his  cUent  and  hb  neighbors 
had  fought  and  suSered  iu  defense  of 
that  land  in  the  dajs  of  tbe  Black 
Hawk  war.  Hut  the  law  was  on  the 
other  side ;  the  jury  were  proof  against 
prejudice,  thougti  the  point  was  inge- 
nionsly  presented,  and  tbe  fighter  of 
Indians  lost  his  ca?e*  Perhaps  poetical 
justice  to  the  Tndians  wa^  thui  pre- 
served*  and  perhaps  not  I  have  not  a 
very  high  respect  for  IndianSt  and  pre- 
fer plain  whiU  to  anj  other  colore  bodi 
for  men  and  women* 

The  judges,  jur J,  and  lawyers  patron- 
ize the  apple- boys  rather  more  freeJjr 
than  would  be  considered  proper  in 
some  places  j  and  <ine  ocjcasion*  when  a 
military  company  passed  in  the  street, 
Uwyers,  sheriff,  jury,  and  spectators, 
in  fact,  everybody,  eicept  the  jud^e, 
made  &  general  stampede  to  the  win- 
dows to  see  them  go  hj,  1  went  with 
the  rest 

TUB  FEDERAl.  CDIUIEKCT 

is  assuming  the  ajicendant  throughout 
the  West,  and  dimes  and  half  dimes  are 
driving  sixpences  and  shillings  to  tbe 
walL  As  a  natural  consequence,  one 
pays  in  most  cases  ten  cents  for  what 
used  to  oost  sijt»  A  tribute  to  patriot- 
isDLp  I  noticed  at  tiio  bar,  howerer, 
that  drinks  are  but  a  dime*  I  sup- 
pose, in  this  cose,  the  other  party  can 
afford  to  pay  the  tribute, 

SUNDAY   IS  CHICAGO, 

though  not  observed  as  it  is  in  New 
Eng)i^4  is,  I  think,  more  reHpecled 
than  in  any  town  of  20,000  inliobit^nts, 
or  upwards^  ijouth  of  PbiladeJpbia. 
Some  few  stores  are  seen  open,  but  not 
of  a  prominent  class.  The  movement 
of  the  people  is  generally  churchward, 
and  the  churches  are  well  filled.     The 


streets  are  qmet;  and,  though  1  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  a  place  of  such  vary- 
ing population,  where  people  of  all 
grades  of  character  are  congregated, 
without  tbe  restraints  of  home  to  the 
well-disposed,  and  of  an  efficient  police 
to  the  vicious,  crime  and  immorality 
exist  to  an  alarming  extent;  yet  the 
Puritan  ekmeut  so  far  predominates  in 
the  population  of  the  place,  that  wicked- 
ne<^s  is  neither  popular  nor  respect- 
able. 

Speculation,  too  great  eagerness  to 
get  rich  on  the  part  of  men  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  a  kck  of  those 
healthful  restraints  which  exist  in  an 
old  or  commuiiitVi  have,  undoubtedly, 
combined  to  weaken  and  loiver  tbe  mond 
sense  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness transactions*  There  is  a  leniency 
exhibited  towards  sharp  bargains,  over- 
reaching, undue  coloring,  and  actual 
uiisrepresentation  (doubtleis,  more  ap^ 
parent  to  a  stranger  than  to  a  resident, 
and  for  that  reason  just  so  much  the 
more  dangerous),  which,  if  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  will,  by  degrees,  destroy 
that  vital  morality  which  is  indispens- 
able to  the  prosperity  of  a  cummercial 
state.  This  m  not  a  peculiar  fault  of 
Chicago,  but  of  the  wholu  West ;  and  as 
men  grow  more  independent  Iu  their  re- 
sources, and  temptations  for  specula- 
tion decreaeet  tbe  evil  may  abate ;  but 
it  deserves  notice,  and  demands  vigi- 
lance. 

In  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  cor- 
ners in  Chicago  b  a  large  six-story 
buildingi  which  deserves  a  passing  no- 
tice. It  was  built  (so  I  was  ti^ld)  by  a 
clerk  in  tbe  city,  with  funds  purloined 
from  his  employer.  When  dotectioo 
qecame  unavoidable,  he  I(^ft  town,  and 
sent  back  an  agent  to  negotiate.  The 
matter  wa.^  finally  arranged  by  the  em- 
ployer taking  tbe  building,  and  paying 
the  thief  ten  ihGU4and  doUarM ;  and  it 
was  remarked*  so  great  had  been  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  property^  tlmt 
even  then  the  employer  had  allogtiher 
the  i€4t  of  the  hargmn*  1  ouglit  to  add, 
that  I  do  not  think  that  this  wua  re- 
^rded  as  a  legitimate  business  transao^ 
tion. 

Such  was  Chicago,  as  I  saw  it,  bok^ 
ing  at  t!ie  outride  of  things,  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1855-6.  What  it  will  be 
next  yeat  at  this  time — ten  years  hence 
—  fifty  years  hence  —  those  who  Hve 
shall  see.  If  any  one  wishes  to  g««#i, 
an  opportunity  Is  now  offered* 
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IN  ti  former  ftrticle,  based  mainly  on 
tbe  same  authentlo  eaUsotioQ  of 
coafidential  ktt^ra  r*fprn?d  to  at  tt© 
foot  of  the  page,  or»  rather,  on  the  hfe- 
moirtM  du  R&i  JoMtpK  whence  the  Eng- 
lish collection  haa  been  drawn,  we  gave 
a  history  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and 
espeeidly  of  Napoleon's  relations  to  it, 
down  to  his  assumption  of  the  imperial 
digDitji  and,  indeed,  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  Empire, 

We  now  take  np  the  narrative  where 
^&t  article  dropped  it,  and  continue 
this  family  history,  drawing  mainly 
from  the  same  soiiroB}  which,  for  the 
history  of  Napoleon  as  an  jndividuali 
and  of  his  family  relations,  funiishea 
materiab  far  more  authentie  and  trust* 
worthy  than  any  hitherto  accessible  to 
the  pubhc. 

Upon  the  year  preceding  tlio  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  dignity ^  and  the 
first  sixteen  months  of  the  Empire,  this 
correspondence  unfortunately  throws 
no  lighti  as  there  are  no  letters  between 
those  dates.  The  correspondence  be 
tween  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Joseph 
only  commences  again  in  the  autumn 
of  18U5,  when  Napoleon  set  off  on  his 
cam^ialgn  against  Austria,  leaving  Jo- 
seph aa  his  representative  in  Paris,  He 
who  was  merely  "citizen  Joseph"  at 
the  date  of  the  laft  preceding  letter, 
was  now  a  prince,  and  a  high  dignitary  of 
the  Empire.  The  familiar  style  of  fliat 
early  correspond  en  ce  is  droppedi  and^ 
instead  of  **  Adieu,  dear  Joseph,** 
we  have  the  formal*  imperial,  **  Where- 
upon I  pray  God  to  keep  yon  in  his 
holy  and  worthy  protection/*  Joseph 
addresses  Napoleon  only  as  "  Sire," 
and  "  Your  Majesty,*'  and  the  general 
tone  of  bis  letters  is  quite  as  much  that 
of  a  subject  as  of  a  brother,  evincing 
eitreme  devotion  to  all  the  Emperor^  i 
wishes* 

The  following  letter,  written  just  after 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  shows  the  reso- 
lution which  Napoleon  began  now  to 
entertaiar  to  ingraft  his  family  upon 
the  old  regal  stocks  of  Europe ; 

"  Munich,  Dee.  3lflt,  1805,  My  Brolher^I 
have  demanded  in  mfUTiage  for  prince  Eugeaa 


[already  appointed  viceroy  orrtaIj],priDceM 
ADipiMa^  asa^bf<<r  of  tJie  Elleetor  or  Bavaria, 
oDtTa  very  pretty  persotu  The  marriage  ha« 
hoea  agrood  on,  I  have  demaadf^'d  auuthcf 
prinGc«»  fur  Jerome^  As  you  have  i««ti  iiiia, 
latif  tell  mo  if  I  can  reckaa  on  the  youuf 
man*!  oonseal.  [As  pretlmiDary  Id  tbis  mar- 
riage. Jerome  woa  req aired  \a  reptidiote  bif 
AtneriooD  wif^,  and  to  hmiitnrtliite  bi>)  Ainericioi 
ftciii.]  I  have  alan  arrau|^tMl  a  marrU^e  fof  yuur 
elri«jst  dnu^htcT,  with  a  Qmoit  priacn?,  trtio  In 
time  will  &ecM>me  a  great  one.  As  this  last 
morrUj^e  caimot  take  plaee  for  Kome  motitlii 
[JoMph't  eldii«t  daughter  was  tiot  yet  ahovo 
two  or  three  ye^tn  old],  I  shall  have  time  t« 
talk  to  yon  about  It'* 

By  another  letter,  written  at  an  ear- 
lier hour  on  the  same  day,  Joiseph  him- 
self »  apparently  without  ever  having 
been  consulted  on  the  matter »  or,  indeed, 
reoeiring  the  least  hint  of  it,  had  been 
suddenly  ordered  ou  on  expedilien  de- 
signed to  raise  him  also  to  a  throne. 
That  letter  was  as  follows  : 

"  My  DroUior— I  ara  at  Untiich.     I 
remain  hero  a  few  days,  to  rec^ve  the  rafjil* 
cation  of  the  treaty ,  und  to  jjlr*  tii  the  anny  j 
itfl  las!  orders.     I  intend  to  twku  pcwwt»s«ioo  of 
tLo  kin^'dum  of  Naples.     Miir^bitL   MasMiaa 
aiid  Genera]  St  C}T  *re  martbttig  on   thai  I 
kingdom,  witji  two  corpji   d'dnn^.     I  hav©  1 
nami^d  yoti  my  lieutenant  c^junjumdinc  io-ehirf  J 
tho  army  of  Naples.     [Joseph,  as  well  as  K^^ 
pokoD,  bod  Wou  educated  at  oue  of  the  otd 
royal  militnry  M'buots,  hut  bad  resigned  hit  ] 
olLoimfl  to  a  commisvlon  to  make  room  for  Na*  ] 
poleou,  as  it  required  more  interest  Ihan  th<i  | 
llouaparten  poasosAed  to  obtaLii  two  DomJEoic* 
sioni  m  tlie  same  family.   Ue  had  «iibieciaent<^  i 
ly  iitudied  law  in  Italy,  and  bad  commeneedt  1 
practif!e  in  Ajiiceio ;  biit^  like  many  other  neo*  j 
pbytes  of  that  nroft^ion^  had   never  had  bnfe  j 
one  caeo.     Before  leavlnft  CorHie*,  he  bad! 
obtained  nn  appointment  iu  the  eivd  admuiui*  J 
tradoQ  of  the  iiiland,  and  under  the  Directoi^  J 
ftod  the  Consul alo  he  bud  held,  by  hh  broth^j 
er'a  ibflueuce,  hlirb  diplomatic  appointDienlv*! 
Lately,,    at    Najjolcon's    an|F^tiDn,  be    bad! 
t^oin  put  hlmKi'If  uoder  military  tuiiiou^  and  J 
bad  been  taking  re^^ular  leaaona  from  tktx  ^ifflcer  ' 
sele<*ted  hy  Napolecm  to  iaatrutjt  him  in  the 
art  of  w  or,  J     Set  off  for  Eome  forty  b  im  rs  aft**' 
the  reooipt  of  this  letter,  and  let  your  tirtt 
diipateb  inform  me  that  you  have  catered | 
Niiplt'S,  driven  out  the  trearberons  court,  aii4[i1 
subjected  that  part  of  Italy  to  onr  authority"! 
You  will  find  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  1 
tlio  decrcofl  and  iiwtxueliuna  relating  to  your* 
misjsion.     Yon  will  wear    the  uniform  of  it 
general  of  diviaioa.    As  jny  lieutenant,  you 
will  have  all  the  marahala  under  your  omcr«^ 
Your  oommaud  doet  not  extend  beyond  thmj 
army  and  the  NeapoUtau   territory.     If      _ 
pr^aenco  were  not  neceeftory  in  ParU|  I  would 


*  The  Conjidcntiat  CQrrc*pondfnce  of  Nap^fon  Bonaparie  wilk  hh  Brother  JoMpkt  i^ifle  tin^ 
Kin>g  i>f  iSpain.    ikrteoted  and  tfan^lated,  with  eiplautitofj  notea,  from  tbo  "  Hemokci  du  Boij 
Jo«eph/'    2  Tok 
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march  mytelf  un  Na}>1«9  ;  but  iritli  lh«  ftfiOTftli 
whom  von  hmr^  lod  the  tDstrvflOotti  wliioh 
yovL  itlII  receivf*.  ]r<!>u  wlU  do  atl  1^  I  fioold. 
Do  not  u&y  whither  you  w  gt»iii|;,  excdjpt  t« 
tb6  arch  cDAncellor ;  l^t  ii  bo  ka^'urn  aalj  bf 
yodr  Icttera  from  the  army/' 

Having  thus  dkpatch^d  Joseph  him* 
aelf  in  parsuU  of  a  orown,  Napoleon 
wrote  nme  daj^  after  to  JoaepU^s  wifa 
an  foUows : 

''Motiich,  Jaa.    9th,  1S06.     M«<lMtiM»,  mf 

iH^tet-m-Hw — I  ftcttliMl,  ioimfo  tima  a|^>,  tbe 
Qwiiiaee  (>f  my  eon.  ]irii|o9  Kogviie,  with  the 
Aaeti«tA,  daaghi^r  or  the  ItiUjf  of 

araiia,  [The  eleotor  of  Bavmria  had  JutI 
matwM^  USe  titl«  of  kmi?.]  The  elector  of 
Ratisboa  [ooe  of  Knpul4?oa'fl  ephemeral 
prioQQiJ  manlet  them  at  Munich  on  the  15th 
of  JaoQoiy^  I  am  detaiacdf  therefore,  for  a 
tbw  days  longer  in  thi«  town. 

^^Tlte  piriiicfse«  Augosta  a  one  of  the  hand- 
aooMMt  aad  moet  aocompLuhed  penoa*  of  hor 
■ei^  It  would  he  proper,  I  think,  that  you 
■hoald  make  h^r  a  preftent^  eoitini^  froiri  Hf- 
leen  to  twenty  thousand  frani**.  She  will  met 
Offf  for  Italy  on  the  ^iOth  of  Jasnary.  The  kini; 
ef  fiavona  will  wiito  1o  yon  to  uaaoanoa  tti« 
marriage.  Wberoapoo  I  pray  0(m1.  madamo, 
mj  w^r-ia-Iaw,  to  ae«p  you  in  hta  holy  and 
worthy  protectioD.'' 

On  tho  18th  of  February,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Joaoph  as  follows  ; 

*'  CftutioD  is  no  longer  noacvsafy.  You  are 
yreatljr  mat^ier  of  Naples,  and  oii  the  puint 
of  takm|;  8ic<ity  br  aurprise ;  this  ia  your  chitjf 
aim.  lou  ahould  entitle  your  ■eti---Jijftoph 
Kapcileon,  you  m?«d  not  add  Ilonaparte." 

From  the  time  of  lib  aiisutnptiou  of 
the  imperial  crown,  NapoleoD,  in  all  big 
fomilj  and  personal  armngetnents,  had 
aped  old  regal  and  imperial  tisagos  ;  and 
as  the  oMest  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe  had  no  BUmnmea,  ho  waa  re- 
Eolred  that  ho  and  his  family  should 
hare  none.  So  Bonaparte  wm  to  he 
dropped,  and  Napoleon  suh^tituted  for 
it* 

Ib  tlie  letter,  lome  fifii  weeka  aftett 
in  which  Napoleon  announces  to  Joseph 
bis  definitive  installment  as  king  of  Na* 
pies,  he  makes  the  fid  lowing  auggeationi 
as  to  Jojjepb'a  brotber-in-Jaw,  Be  ma- 
do  tte,  the  husband  of  the  Eugemo  whom 
Na^poleon  did  not  marrjr : 

**  ParU,  March  ^Isl.  1806,  Ton  will  •«ethat 
t  have  crcaJfd  »ii  fiefn  in  yonr  kingdom.  Yon 
had  better,  !  think.  f;iv«  thf>  h«vt  to  Ifardbal 
Bemadotte,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Tarauto* 
ITliat  title  wai  aflerwarda  oooHsmd  oa  Hae^ 
a«mald,  Bemed(>tte,  m  we  duUl  eee,  beine 
Mberwiie  provide  d.j  Yoar  oomiectioii  with 
Btrftadotle,  whose  ehildrHi  m  ftmr  iMpbewa, 
reqidrai  yon  to  ^tre  bim  mbw  pftvilagn  la 
Toar  pakce.  Yen  sboiild  iwnrt  Mm  fo^r  or 
hv6  hundred  theaaaiid  franca  «  mr.  Th« 
qiie«ti  of  Maplett  d^  ■•  mttdh  for  If etaoa.  I 
mwtxdt  aa  you  ne,  and  inteiid  fo  reward,  my 
geoerali  aad  aoidlert  lu^bl^.    Be  inflaiibu^ 


•ad  let  ao  OM  ft»k    iKo  «bo,  that  b«  hot  pm 
aad  Lr 

Id  a  subsequent  lette^r,  he  thus  ft^ 
iumes  the  aubjoct  of  pro  riding  fv>r  Utr^ 
nmlotte : 

"  Sl  Claudj  Juae  3d,  I806L  I  had  thouf  bt 
lbat„  in  auy  e-lrrumfitiuieea,  the  iuKulHifii  papil 
temtcjHit'a  of  Uonereiito  and  Pinilr  Oarvo" 
could  aot  fail  to  be  troubltit^iuw  tu  yimr  kinf- 
ddffo*  1  have  made  thoii'i  tutu  twg'diiehici  ■ 
thai  of  B«Berento  for  TaUeyraud.  ai)d  that  of 
Poaia  Corro  for  Beruadi^'tU^  I  know  that 
tbeao  prorlncow  are  poor,  hut  Tftlk^yrnnd  ii 
rich,  and  I  wlU  mako  BeraaduttiVn  duehr 
worth  havini;.  You  munt  he  awai^  Itiit  1 
eivo  Iho  tiUf«  of  duke  and  priucv  to  Uerna 
dotte  for  your  wlTe'i  lakej  {portly,  p'rhnpn, 
too,  Ibr  EuReuio'i  aake;J  lor  I  hav^  in  my 
army  p;«ia«ra!a  wba  hare  Hrred  uw  brtti^r, 
and  on  whcucr  attacbuiisnt  I  have  aioro  rewion 
to  rt<ly.  (Utioiarlotte  had  tnken  no  jiart  in  tbo 
famaiii  iHth  nf  Briimaire^  whieb  madr  Napo- 
lean  £rtt  cantitil,  nnd  laid  {\w  fofiiidatiiina  of 
the  oaipirtj)  But  I  ttmuj^ht  that  it  f^n*  jiremf 
that  the  hruthur-iti  law  ijfihu  t^ueen  iif  N^plai 
shptitd  have  a  diitiugatah^d  pijaltiua  In  JOttT 
kingdom." 

Joiieph  being  thus  made  a  king* 
Napoleon  bt»gan  to  hwk  routid  for 
thrones  fnr  thi»  younfjer  brothers  ulao. 
Luoieu  atill  ob!iitiiiiiti*ly°  rt*fused  either 
to  accept  a  throne — neld,  as  it  munt 
have  been,  aa  Napoleon *i  yaautl*— or  ti> 
part  with  bts  wife  ;  nor  waa  ev«n  Loujji 
half  m  ntuious  to  b«  a  kiof  ai  Napo- 
leon was  to  make  him  one.  The  (ul* 
lowing  letters,  which  mention  tWeroirn 
bestowed  ui>oD  Louis,  contain  reff^rencoa 
also  to  Jerome  and  to  Fesoh,  the  ma- 
ternal unde  of  the  Bonaparte j«,  who  hjf 
this  time  had  been  made  a  cardinal  t 

'V8t  Cloud,  »fay  I9ih.  I8D6,  'llii!  buiinwa 
with  Holland  iRH'ltbft  and  before  Inij)^,  |»4iii 
will  be  king  of  lloUnud.  He  u  wilhtw  ^  hut 
hii  health  continue*  to  be  iadiflbront.  It  a|i- 
pcan  that  tbo  squadron  thai  Jerum«  ii  iu*  and 
which  bai  boon  to  the  IHaat  ludlea«  haa  capturad 
a  laric«  E^giidi  eaavof .  and  thTm  moa-of-irar. 
1  hav«  DO  aDiteijr  aboat  this  aoaadroa. ' 

■*Jan«3d»iam  Inan  haarlamtono«lva 
the  Turk  lib  amhiiMador,  proolaba  Wtapa 
LoQb  kiag  of  IJ  id  I  and,  aad  eafdjnaj  Ymm 
coadjutor  uf  the  ij khutor ^  tlie  areb-chaiimlkir/' 

The  olBoo  of  kinp(,  held  under  NapcH^ 
leon,  was  not  found  b^  bin  brother*  m 
ver/  ogreeablo*  It  inay  well  bo  doabi- 
ed  whether  Joic^ph,  (mm  the  momitnt 
he  accepted  the  unlucky  crown  of  Na- 
ples, till  after  seven  yearn  he  fnirly  got 
lid  of  the  alili  more  unlui^ky  H|)aiiiill 
crown — which.  In  lii.'u  of  that  of  NapJea, 
Napoleon  prest^ntJy  thrust  U|H>n  hloi — 
reaHy  enjoyed  a  ainple  day  of  eaM, 
peace,  «nd  comfort.  Ili»  had  taken  up 
the  idea,  that  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
th Tones  of  Naples  and  ^pttiUt  nil  thai 
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wttB  nc^df^d  wa9  to  rule  mCdIj  and 
equitably,  and  to  recommend  hioaaelf  |o 
the  suiw^cttt,  on  whom  he  had  been 
thnut,  bj  an  ftdmmbtration  of  I  he 
gOYprnment  more  entightc^D^d  and  moro 
Leneficial  than  that  of  the  clyfia,sties 
which  he  had  saperseded.  He  entirely 
overlooked  the  fact^  that  he  was  a  usurp- 
er, placed  io  power  by  foreign  bayuneU, 
and,  in  that  point  of  view,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  tte  administrative  chanvcter 
of  hi4  government,  an  object  of  national 
hatred  and  dt?te?5tation,  NapoJpon,  on 
the  other  hand,  nnderstood  all  this 
perfectly  weU*  He  was  fully  aware 
that  as  coD(|ucror  and  uanrper,  Jospph 
<xiuld  only  maintain  himself  by  force 
and  terror,  and  ho  was  oon^tanlly  urg- 
ing aeveritiefl,  at  which  ihe  iMvft  tJL*mpar 
of  nis  broth  or  reUicie  d .  He  ii  i  si  E*tf^d  up  - 
on  Joseph**  exacting  from  lii;^  fiobjecta 
the  mean«  of  naying  the  French  army 
that  BUBttuned  nim,  and  bin  lottery,  from 
the  be^miing  to  the  end  of  Jo:»epU*s 
ro^al  bfe,  are  only  a  series  of  shrewd 
en  tic  bra  a  on  Joaeph**  Utupian  scht'tnet 
of  policy,  with  a  few  complimeoia  and 
o^leries  eparingly  iuteriniiod;  f^harp 
reproncbei  for  his  ineificienoy  liud  too 
great  good-natnro ;  and  peremptory  de- 
nialSf  or  unwilling  coneeHfiions  to  Jo- 
seph's frerment  and  urgept  requests  for 
mouej  and  troopts,  as  to  both  of  which 
the  many  calls  that  he  had  foi*  lliem, 
obhged  Napideon  to  pnwjtiee  th«  strict- 
est  calculation  and  the  most  rigid  econo- 
lay- 
Take  the  following  as  tpodmeus 
Among  a  hundred  otberji ; 

**  Fob.  ^th,  imi.  By  thU  timo  you  c«ii  no 
\oneor  bo  In  watit  oftn'^iipv.  DiM&mi  Niipl««, 
arta  ievy  n  tinntribiitirfii  of  jc>u  tniUiurm  upon 
Ihfl  town :  it  wifl  bu  omtUy  ]»fiici  Yon  may 
wifely  nswrt  to  tha  ^podivnt  of  (ffonflncatitj? 
nil  ike  EngUtih  inorchfuidbo.  Tba  lna<  will 
^UnpoD  the  part  of  tbv  uutlou  whicb  dcacrvcd 
l«Mt  coaxidoratj  nn , '  * 

*'  March  Sch.  It  soenw  to  ino  vour  in«iijiurc« 
are  too  narrow  ^  it  li  not  by  bcin^  oivll  to 
jMOpte  tbaC  you  obtain  a  bold  upon  tUcm. 
Thifl  b  Dot  the  way  to  get  tLi«  itu-ana  to  rf-ward 
your  ttrmy  projn;rly.  Umae  thirty  mUlkjas 
ih^m  the  kingdom  of  Nftpk^i.  Pay  wdL  yuur 
hftny ',  remQunt  your  cavalry,  ai^d  your  truina  ; 
bavo  tbor«  and  clotbet  miijcic.  Tbi#  ^unnot  ba 
diooe  wilbotit  moooy.  It  U  Impotiiibl*.''  ihat 
y&u  ilioald  kvcp  within  tbu  buuiidi  tbut  juu 
profeMi  back  youffrolf,  if  yuu  like,  by  an 
<*rdor  of  mino^  Your  proflnmntiotiA  wf  not 
i5iinii|^i  iti  tbo  ittvlfi  of  a  moMtGTi  you  will  j^aia 
n^tlMnfj;  by  lEixnlinj;  tbe  NcnifiolitatiB.  Tli@ 
p0cipli!i  of  Italy,  aiidf  Jii  fact,  of  avfity  otltfir 
fwwntryp  if  th^y  dc*  not  fw!  ibat  tbcy  arc  ruiis- 
torc^d.  nro  dift|vi'>&pd  to  rcbcU  nud  to  mumiur. 
In  my  tipsuioti,  your  ibrouo  will  bavo  no 
«ttLi(bty,  uuJoinyoy  iurrvtind  it  with  a  hun- 


dred gcnenh,  coroucbi,  aad  otlicm,  otf ached 
t»  jour  faouf«,  poweuing  ^ejat  lieff  of  rb« 
klngdoiii  of  Napk-fl  and  ilcilv.  Biruadotto 
«na  KaateDA  »b*juld,  I  ihiiik,  be  fiijeti  |u  Ka- 
|(1m,  with  tbo  titio  of  princes,  aij*!  witJi  large 
reTeiiaod.  Enable  tbem  to  fonnd  greflt  Umh 
lies,  I  do  thU  io  Piedmont,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  Biul  Parma-  In  tbe«e  eoutitde^^  Aud  ia 
Kapler,  lliT¥tj  at  htut  btindred  Freii<-b  inHltiiry 
mcti  uuj^bl  to  be  efinbliftbcd,  witjj  pmii^rty 
doftoending  by  prnDORenitnro.  Inn  few  yean 
tbey  will  mofry  into  tbc  prim  i|PAl  bunili,c»,  aud 
yotir  throne  wul  bft  otroD);  euouj^h  lu  do  widi- 
oat  H  Freacb  army — a  point  wjbjcb  must  b6 
rvAi'lied. 

'*  Marcb  la^b*  My  armjes  ar^  rerj*  iiiinier- 
HUB  I  tboy  are  comm^  homo,  and  coat  enofmoua 
aum« ;  BO  dtx»  my  loet  1  can  oieel  no  new 
cxiM^[UM3«.  Cp  to  thia  time,  your  Xeapolitan 
adinini«1rftti(m  him  betm  loo  lai " 

"It  U  ab-iotutdy  imptiible  that  1  ihoitid 
MTid  Viiu  fi!>cen  bondred  theuaaud  fruM» 
n  uiMiilii,  f,ir  the  army  of  Naples^  ^"^If  *  ^*^ 
Citutrihmlou  of  thirty  mlUioua  o»  tfaek»igdom 
of  h'n[ile«^  It  ifl  •tfango  tbnt  it  mtm  only  ft 
thifd  of  what  t  got  from  tbe  ktu^doin  of  Italy* 
Yoii  arc  loo  kind  i  that  b  not  Qi«  way  to  b«- 
|i;iii  un  ndmmjifttnitkm." 

**  Aisrcb  L'llth.  Put  to  death  the  1oad«t«  of 
mobfl.  Your  admin iitrotion  in  Koplcs  \m  too 
feeble;  yow  treat  tbo  populaco  with  loo  mudi 
coneidcration.  I  cannot  imflgiue  why  you  do 
not  execute  tbo  lawn,  Evory  apy  ahoald  be 
Rhot;  every  lazxnroni  wbo  itaba  A  i^ddier 
ihootd  be  flbot.  The  property  of  »U  I  b  ose  w  bo 
belotigeii  to  I  bo  ftmrt  [tbe  late  Nonpulitftu 
court,  which  b»d  fled  to  Sioily]  sbuuld  be 
cou^ieatod," 

'*  Mafch  £tl«i  There  m  notiiiof  MCT«d  &boat 
Iba  ^letidameayi  ^certain  portmua  of  th« 
public  revenue*  whteb  bail  boooma  privolit 


property]   ft*r  thtre  i«  mfihtng  uttered  4ifter 
roH^  uti  I.   Wit  b  nucb  prbic  I  ^h 


yon  wdf  never 
fouiid  a  kingdom,  Tt'our  govyrmueut  of  Nft«  i 
plud  iH  mut'b  too  lax.  If  you  ishowed  inoi*  i 
vigor,  your  army  Would  be  at  ita  eaic,"  J 

''April  21jit.  I  mil  clM  to  see  that  a Tilla||*< 
of  the  iu«urRcnta  boi  been  burnt  8eY«r«  ec-^' 
amnloa  aru  nect^iory.  1  urcfumo  that  tba 
Holdiem  bnvo  been  allowed  to  pi  under  tbii 
villrt^.  Thi»  !■  the  way  to  trent  villA|reA 
which  revolt  It  la  one  ei  the  ri^hti  of  war. 
but  it  k  uJho  a  duty  prescribed  by  policy,'* 
I  That  wnn  cxjwlly  ^'anoleou'i  idea  of  duly, 
'*  duly  prcflcribed  oy  pulicy" — he  avecaiit  *o  far 
an  h\i  own  eoudiicl  won  coacemedt  to  havo 
bad  tio  idea  of  any  other.] 

**  June  Od.  I  Hoo  fwme  paBea^Hi  hi  your 
i^m't'^^b  (Juifoplr«  ^i^^ch  to  tiic  dcpulatiou  of 
Fronch  ueualors  «eat  to  uongratulutc  brm  on 
his  HMrcnabo  to  Ibe  Ibr^me  lif  Naples]  whieb 
you  mu«l  ollow  me  Io  ibink  ill  JudKCd,  [Hiii 
wbok^  proc^eeding  bad  frt^eo  vory  litila  eatift 
faction  to  KapoJcou,  whu  bid  a  verv  keea  J 
perception  of  the  ridkuloua,  and  of  tbe  euro 
dksilic  turn  whieli  mi^bt  be  given  to  incoupjl 
l^uuua  and  uuieaAoniibki  Bu^*^e»t]on6^  In  A 
^lOviuuH  part  of  the  Imter,  be  bad  ex^oMsd 
:iimMiilf  fur  not  huvirif;  put  inio  ibe  Mt^ni' 
ttnr  Roetierer'ii  Mjifccb,  to  wblcb  Jott^pb 
bod  reuliod,  on  tbe  »,^oiind  that  it  wow  **  nori- 
Kcu^Cf  c*»p<!<:iaUy  m  th«  Bug^i^iou  of  au  un* 
lucky  comlinHitou  belwe^m  KapokH>n  aud 
MacfiiftvelbJ  Vou  compare  the  aitachntenl 
of  ih"  Frent  h  U*  my  |wrnoi»,  to  that  ot  lb*  Ne*- 
udituiu  for  youm ;  thut  luokt  like  a  K&liMLj 
rVhal  loviy  bjr  yuu  e4a  a  poopk  baf^w,  fur  *f 
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wbopi  Toa  haro  doQd  nadiiiigl  irbom  you 
'  Bdv^TD  ay  r)f?tit  of  G4.iDqu^  iritn  fbcty  or  fifty 

^  Uioa*vi<d  foroii:iier»  T     In  gonemli  tlie  l««t  you 

I  i^eftk  of  tntif  aud  ctf  Franc  ei,  dLreetlj  ia  your 

llfttc  papers.  tt^L*  bc'ttt-T  it  will  he.     1  am  iorrf 

I  ifk  tee  Ifl  y*iiir  letlcm  liifttyoti  are  captiv&tca 

by  pttrti^^nlar  tervicw-     To  be  captivated  ia 

Yfiry  daD(p3n>iiM.     Tbe  Neapotitaat   befaav^ 

Wetl .  tlic-re  b  nothin*  extroaftitinai-y  in  Ibat 

Ifoa  (lavo  treated  ihein  kindly ;  they  expected 

worac  m  tbo  bauds  of  a  iitMi  wligh  wat  at  tbe 

'  head  of  aa  anny  of  filly  tboutaod  mon.    Yotir 

I  diapotitkiti  U  mild  snd  tomperate ;  yon  ba^ro  ^ 

1^0^  aodensLanaLiig,  aud  yoii  are  ajipniciated ; 

But  tbia  very  far  frum  a  tuiiii>iual  AM-lmg^from 

a  tabmlnlau  and  a4tai^bme<ut  faunded  on  rca- 

KHi  Aal  intefteK     Tbete  dbtinctious  ou^fat 

aot  to  ncape  yau.    I  do  not  kuow  why  I  te^l 

joa  tb»e  tblni^  for  tbey  will  c«rlaiiily  atinoy 

y^ti.    Wbat  Z  irant  m,  that  yuiir  acts  aiijdyoKif 

utnj^itii^  «bauld  be  doooroui,  and  aaiLablo  to 

your  diftraoler/" 

'*  JnliT  2fith*  I  cannot  und^rttJiod  boir,  anr- 
moaded  ac  you  anj  by  tn^ti  of  miUtorj  eipe- 
1161100,  tbere  are  to  few  tbal  otu  fiiroyoa  good 
wAvioo.  Your  meaBuiBi  baro  110  lile  or  movo^ 
laOiaQt.  no  orKnmxalion  or  motbod.  Till  now 
you  bave  mado  notliin^  bat  miitak«t  i  but  I 
ongbl  not  U*  dittfeaa  you.  For  my  pArtn  I  am 
not  4arpirise4  at  what  bappeui  in  Calabria 
[an  Eni^llih  atmy  had  landed^  and  the  peoplo 
w$cB  in  iuaunie>cfion];  y^nr  policy  witb  ref^aiii 
to  Naples  ii  Just  tbo  rereree  of  wbat  ougbt  to 
b^  pnii»uvd  towards  a  conqueiod  natkiQ.  Let 
your  iroopft  march  together;  do  uot  icatter 
tbem.  1  suppooo  that  von  have  amio>d  all  the 
oaatiea  In  Kaples.  W^hat  k  the  mcanipi^  of 
thu  Nenpotluiti  nttliHiAl  ^uard  *  U  k  li»ii> 
ing  on  a  rtW — perhaps  putlinj^  arma  into  tho 
haAda  of  joar  enemiea.  How  Utllo  you  know 
mea!" 

•^  Julv  30tb,  Yoo  iboiild  order  two  or  thro© 
of  (be  Weo  v^lli|g!ei>  tbat  have  behaved  the 
wont,  lo  So  pillaged.  It  will  bo  an  cxnin^Ie* 
and  wQl  roaloro  th«  gayety  and  deslrG  of  aulioa 
ofyoorwldien/' 

''July  UUl  Boor  iu  mind  wbat  1  lell  you ; 
the  fol«  of  your  reign  depends  ou  your  ccn- 
duct  wben  yon  return  from  Calabria.  Graut 
no  pardoua:  du  militan'  execution  on  At  kaat 
MX  hundred  reli^U ;  the  J'  have  m  ordered  a 
freat  nnmber  of  tay  i^^ldiera.  Let  the  hoocea 
of  thirty  of  the  prtacipal  bend«  of  vilbigM  be 
humt^  and  dij^tributo  their  property  mnone 
the  troojia.  Disarm  nil  the  iuhnbiiaiit*,  and 
pillage  bve  or  sii  of  the  lartje  villa^^  wlilch 
bave  bebaTxd  wor&L  De^-ire  llu  ealdjcra  lo 
treat  well  the  towns  whkh  Imve  remaiood 
foithfuL  Confiscate  the  public  prvjptirty  of 
llio  revoUod  viSlageflf  and  eivo  it  to  the  army; 
abovo  all,  disarm  vigorously . 

**  Aft  Calnbrid  baa  revolted^  why  thould  yon 
not  lei^e  half  the  eatntca  In  the  province,  and 
dvo  theni  to  yonr  army  7  TbU  mciwnro  would 
Ik,  at  the  mmm  time,  a  gretU  h^tp  to  you,  and 
an  oampla  for  the  futufQ.  Y<m  will  never 
locotiod  ui  ehangiu^  aud  refijotuing  a  eounby 
by  weak  mBasnr«»— isictraordiuory  and  vipur- 
oni  omdjonta  ar«  neceaaarv,  But  if  you 
b^in  by  aasertJnp  thai  Ciitabria  U  uot  in  fo- 
volt,  and  that  it  haj»  always  been  attached  lo 
you,  youf  kindness,  or^  In  other  w-ohia^  vottr 
we&kiie*ii  aod  timidity,  will  be  very  mi«.Wv- 
oua  lo  Frfliife/' 

'•  An(f,  l>th.  It  pains  mo  to  leo  the  ftystcm 
you  pufmao ;  ihoio  wbotarround  you  have  no 


knowledge  cf  naen-  You  do  not  listen  to  a 
maft  who  baa  done  much,  seejj  niu[;hi  and 
thought  iQUcli-  Do  not  carry  out  your  fiebemo 
oC  a  uatioaal  i^i^ard ;  nothiuj^  can  be  mono 
daogeroua.  You  make  me  laughs  wlwu  you 
wr  that  these  men  are  fit^y  thouAund  enemiefl 
of  the  queen,  |Tbe  queen  whom  he  bad  di»- 
poROiEsed,  and  who  wui  chief  niana^!^  of  ber 
hiuband't  affairs,]  Naples  I«  a  country  of  iji> 
tri^crs,  who  change  with  cvei-y  wind ;  you 
cxBgcerMe  their  hatnd  of  tlie  queen  i  you  do 
not  know  mankind.  There  are  not  twenty 
people  who  hate  bcf  04  much  aa  yuu  think, 
and  there  are  not  twenty  people  who  would 
not  yield  to  one  of  b^  aimla,  to  one  of  ber 
advances.  What  a  nation  moflt  hate»  y 
another  nallou«  Your  fifty  tbouaand  men  all 
hate  tbe  Frouck  Hme,  prudeooe,  and  ^iunily 
alUartceA,  cjui  alone  brin£  them  together.  You 
raue  fiHy  Ihoudand  men,  ajid  mak«  them  think 
tbemaol vw  oecBwaary ;  this  ia  to  put  yourself  m 
a  ialse  position. 

"  Oi  what  use  would  KeapoUtau  regimenhi 
ho  to  yoUf  if  I  were  beaten  t»ci  the  laouzo  7  In 
all  your  operations,  both  civil  and  milltsTy, 
eleer  by  thi*  possibility,  aaif  it  wereyourpole- 
Btar ;  lui  your  pr<x*ecdingB  fhuuid  have  refcr^ 
euce  to  it.  1  only  laughed  at  yuur  feara  £at 
Naples  during  ttie  lale  events  ;  arid  although  I 
paw  that  tbe  army  wuj  eixtrcmdy  illplacrd,  I 
fell  that  when  the  dauror  came,  instiuct  would 
teach  you  10  make  a  better  dispotjtjon.  Tbo 
only  reffutta  were  the  lu^  of  a  fo^y  men,  seme 
trilling  landinea  of  tbe  euemy,  &nii  partial 
^lureo.  But  it  would  be  oilier wi;^?  if  I  were 
at  war,  and  If  I  were  beaten  on  tbe  Isouxe^ 

"  I  dotttcr  myself  that  yon  have  uotbiuf;  ta 
fear  at  prie^ent ;  you  will  be  king  of  Xapkt 
and  ^ify.  But  von  moat  weij^h  aeriouflly  all 
yonr  meaeuiee.  WheneTe*'  you  sign  a  docu- 
xuent,  do  you  lak  yonfvelf,  '  Wotildthc  efibet 
of  tbiabogood  if  tlie  French  anny  were  drivea 
back  to  Alexandria  r  If  you  are  not  wm^ 
trated  with  thi*  ldea>  you  will  not  reigu  long, 
and  you  prepare  mi^fortnnes  for  yourselft  and 
for  ail  the  fteapolitana  who  may  join  yeur 
cansa, 

**  ^V^Jat  aott  of  troops  ougiit  you  to  have  T  1 
say  CoTTpi(*Aas ;  who  will  get  on  better  in  Na^ 
plcfl  than  m  Fraiu^e,  bccnn^e  tbey  will  agree 
better  with  the  NeapoUtans  than  with  the 
French ;  aa  man^  Swis«  dm  you  like— they  are 
{food  and  faitblul  icddieia*  iH^hups  a  Stw 
Gcniian  reeimentu,  from  Hes«e  Darmstadt^  or 
from  the  other  Htatt«n  of  mjr  German  coufedera- 
tiim ;  I  tbe  German  empire  bud  ju«t  been  dia- 
Bolrod,  and  Napoleon  bad  ^aktu  the  til  Jo  of 
'^proteolor"  of  a  new  coufedera  Lion,  lately 
f(»rmed,  of  the  German  princes  near  the 
HbineJ  also  a  few  KeapontBosw-biit  Intj^ 
duced  gradually,  almusl  imperceptibly,  and 
chof^en  from  auiuttg  the  men  who  have  served 
in  Frnnce,  and  who  formed  part  of  (he  army 
of  rof  ervo  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  ropubtiAi, 
and  who  bavo  since  then  been  nut  lo  iho 
proof;  idl  otbor«  would  failjrou.  If  Italy  wef« 
once  to  raise  the  err,  *  Drive  the  barbaristia 
beyond  tbe  Alps !'  all  your  army  would  aban- 
drifi  yoti.  I  wish  you  to  consult  me  on  iueh 
important  matters,  it  will  net  do  to  say  that 
you  would  take  refuge  lU  my  camp.  Am  exited^ 

"*^Aii(f.  irih.  I  ihoukl  like  vt»ry  much  to 
haar  of  a  revolt  of  the  Xeafiolitau  populaee. 
You  will  never  be  ibeif  master  till  you  buva 
mode  an  example  of  them ;  every  conqner«d 
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enantr^r  must  have  Iti  rovolL  I  shdnld  floe 
I^iipU4  in  revolt  u  ft  fiUhor  «eQ«  bi«  ehUdrt-n 
i«  the  Km  Ail-pox;  the  oritla  ia  lalutAry,  pi^ 
vidod  it  doei  not  too  much  ireakea  tbo  eoo- 
stUtition." 

These  Bpi^ciixieiis  will  sbow  the  tond 
of  this  correspondpDce,  during  the 
whole  period  of  two  years  and  a  half 
thnt  Jos^^ph  sat  on  the  uneaaj  throne 
of  Naples »  It  was,  on  Napoleon^s  part, 
made  up  malnlj  of  military  direction:*, 
how  to  protect  the  kingdom  against  the 
EngUah  and  the  revolting  Neapolitans^ 
and  how  to  invade  and  oooquer  Sidly— an 
object  on  which  both  Joseph  and  Nap<i- 
leon  seem  to  have  set  their  heartSf  l>ut 
which  they  were  never  able  to  accotn- 
plish.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  these  le^ 
ters,  that  Jo^ieph's  pretension?  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  abandon  which,  Napoleon 
insisted  that  he  would  figlit  ten  years, 
mainly  prevented  the  English  Foi  min- 
istry frum  agreeing  to  a  peace.  Inter- 
ipersecl,  however,  with  these  military 
direct io nil,  are  fihnrp  and  bitter  criti- 
eisms  en  Joseph's  whole  system  of  ad- 
min iistration,  and  a  perpetual  t<i purring 
of  hitn  on  to  exactions  totally  repugnant 
to  his  good-natured  souL  Nor  wa^  this 
all*  Joseph  was  a  great  stickler  for  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank — a  feeling  in- 
herited from  their  mother,  and  common 
to  the  whole  family^ — and  he  complained 
bitterly  to  Napoleon,  that  he  received 
rebukes  not  only  from  him,  hut  from 
his  minuster^^  To  which  Napoleon 
coolly  rt»plied: 

**  In  your  ean-wpondeace  with  my  mitileterri 
yea  in  net  expect  to  hti  trc«t«d  sa  i^mmander- 
la-bfaliff  t»r  my  01111}%  oud  to  Kcat  of  my  dtft- 
pkuarHi  wheoever  the  ruie»  ari»  iK»t  ft»t* 
lowed." 

Even  to  Joseph's  professions  of  per- 
sonal Attachment^  pretty  cool  answers 
were  rt^lumrd,  compared,  at  least,  with 
earlier  letters  written  while  Napoleon 
was  general  of  brigade.  Thus  Joseph 
wrote  to  Nat>oleon  : 

*^  Aug:.  1:1^  t8D6<  I  remaia  here  tilt  yoar 
mojcsty't  liiriliday,  on  which  I  wish  yoa  toy. 
I  tiop^*  ymi  mn.v  nDc«tvG,  with  tome  liltle  plea^ 
tiitv,  till*  cxprc^sifin  of  my  ilFi^etioit  Tha 
glorious  cmncror  will  Dev«r  ropljioe  tm  mo  tb^ 
NdpoLona  whom  t  lomueh  loved,  nnd  wfafim  I 
hope  to  find  agmln  ba  I  knew  him  twenty 
ye&rt  Hgo,  if  we  are  I0  meet  in  tjae  Elyuan 

To  which  Napoleon  replied  t 

**  Aug.  ^  I  am  »orry  ihivt  yoa  think  yaa 
wiU  find  yQar  hrolhcr  asati]  mily  id  the  Ely* 
•ian  fivJd*.  It  U  atturai  ui«l^  at  forty  [he  was 
only  thirty '«i^ifeti},  ho  flhottid  tuA  f«el  towardi 
you  tM  ho  did  at  iwalre:  hot  hk  JMiagm  to- 


wards you  havo  groater  ttrofigth  atid  tmlh ; 
hlB  frii^ndjiljip  ku  the  foatar^^  d?  hit  mind/' 

ThiJi  laal  sentence  was  true  enough. 
Napoleon's  friendship  for  Joseph  wa3 
exactly  commenatirate  with  the  use  he 
could  make  of  him  as  the  tool  of  his  ambt- 
tioufl  projects,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  the  exaltation  of  his  family 
fo r med  a  nee esH ary  p art ,  Hoe mpl oy  e d 
them  in  the  erection  of  a  family  pyrnniid, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  apex*  and  in 
which  hia  own  conspicuous  elevation 
was  at  least  as  mnch  consulted  as  their 
wishes  or  welfare. 

Tho  return  of  Jerome  from  his  naval 
cmise  is  thus  mentioned  by  Napoleon, 

**Bt,  Cloud,  Au^.  28,  1«|6.  La  YAlerui, 
^mxpaDdiKi  by  Jerome,  afichi>r«d,  two  days 
afo,  In  the  bay  of  Lafor^t,  near  Quimper. 
SUe  was  ie[>arAti?d  from  her  aqoadrDci  twenty- 
five  dftyi»  agi>  in  a  tlonn.  Thi^  pew»  eam^  by 
telegraphy  wbiuh^  at  the  lamo^  time,  telk  me 
that  Juromti  Is  woHj  ae  yei  tbi^re  are  no  far- 
ther detaihi." 

The  entrance  of  Jerome's  vessel  into 
the  urn  all  port  of  Concamean,  to  escape 
the  blockading  English  eqtiadron,  ia 
reckoned  among  the  exploits  of  the 
French  navy.  Hut  as  French  ships  of 
war,  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  could 
hardly  keep  the  gea^,  Jerome  was  now 
transferred  to  the  militarj  scrvloe,  in 
which,  as  general  of  division,  ha  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  on  his  march  against 
the  Prusi£iians  and  Russians* 

In  a  letter  of  Napoleon^s  to  Joseph, 
written  during  this  campaign,  th«  lol-' 
lowijig  family  allusion  a  occur ; 

*'  Po»fTi,  Dae.  5,  ISOfl.  Tour  youi^  aida- 
de-camp  ta  a  riike ;  he  will  auffer  ^r  it  \u  limct 
Give  aome  aewi  of  Borgb«e  t^  bb  family ;  bo 
IB  at  WamaWf  nt  tbe  bead  of  hit  re^ment^  AU 
tbo  atreng  plao«a  m  Sllfida  will  toi^n  be  in  my 
powijr» 

**  Fnnee  Jerome  i«  in  cxnnaiaad  of  »  Germaa 
divkioa.  Altbottgh  tb«  deelaraiio&i  of  Aus- 
tria are  paeiic,  I  did  not  hkf>  Yn  pve  pfodia 
orden  to  iho  qucdi  (Jowph  1  wife]  te^ayva 
at  N«pl«i^  Voa  niay^  howevfTi  do  m  yco  Hk« 
abodt  it ;  but  ibe  doed  m  w^U  im  Pint,  aad  i 
di&like  m  much  to  tee  wc»inf  n  af^^^  ^'hildkMi 
niDuing  initi  the  midit  of  ^'  !  rebri* 

lion^  that  in  truth  I  ic<e  no  '  hmt  d»- 

layieg  berjouruey-  I  havf>  »rr,irti  ui  i«lllier 
tbat  you  bave  teal  far  her*  bui  lb  at  I  Ihitik 
the  had  belter  paM  mXB&  m&m  of  the  wiai«  m 
Pari*. 

*'  Kow  that  yoii  are  m(*re  at  rtn!,  I  inppi^M 
that  you  op^i  yattr  iialafe*  and  euliv«o  ibe  ao- 
gI«^  dT  J^apfei  t  m\t  ia  neociiuiry,  both  fw 
Toor  Mke  and  that  dt  the  towji.  You  shnald 
have  a  large  eirtle,  aod  not  lire  tix»  qtaletly," 

In  a  letter,  dated  Ftndtensteint  May 
4th*  1807,  written  *■  >^flme  cam* 

naign,  and  in  thi^  :  tween  tb« 

EitSeB  of  Eylau  and  i:  ntdlaiid«  Napo< 
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govemtngt  that  wo  ore  'irortby  of  \itn  nod  <jf 
aiir  family*  Eijflcct  anew,  tiieu,  oa  the  pro* 
po&UioiiB  wlik'b  huve  bt'^ii  mtide  to  you. 
MfimiJinfiud  we  all  would  be  *o  h«.|)p3r  to  bo  ro- 
il oited,  «u4  to  mako  but  ono  political  fainil]f. 
Dear  Lticieu,  do  U  for  u»,  wbo  love  you,  f<jr 
the  people  whom  my  brother  will  give  you  to 
^vciti,  and  whom  you  will  make  b&ppy*" 

The  letter  ends  with  eoib races  for 
Lueit+tii  and  for  the  wife  &nd  **  aminble 
familj"  whom^  aa  ft  part  of  that  sabmis- 
fiion  to  Napoleon's  wishes,  which  this 
letter  was  wiitteu  to  urge,  Lucktt  was 
required  to  repudiate  I  Napoleon' a  let- 
ter, which  touches  on  the  same  eubjeoti 
waa  aa  foOows ; 

''  Milan,  Dec,  17,  1807.  I  saw  Lucira  at 
MantuiL,  end  had  witb  bim  a  coiiveri^iUicm  of 
icverfil  houri.  He  hoe,  no  doiabt,  nrqiininti^ 
TOU  with  the  Bentimentfi  with  which  be  k  ft  me. 
Hb  uetiooiiiiid  bU  expreitiioni  are  ao  different 
from  miue^  that  I  can  hardly  make  out  what  it 
k  tbftt  he  wftntA.  1  think  I  bat  he  told  me  that 
ho  wiabod  to  icnd  hi*  eldest  daughter  to  Parii^ 
to  live  with  her  Frnndmntheri  [Kftp(>le€»ii 
writes  m  ihimgh  Lucien  hud  himBeU'  made 
thifl  projioftition;  in  fact,  it  wan  one  of  the  very 
thIugB  which  JoEieph,  iu  Kanoleon'a  ofime,  bnd 
demandi^  of  Lueicn.J  If  no  still  te  thus  dia- 
poeed,  I  deeiro  to  be  unmediatoly  informed  of 
iL  The  i^irl  muitt  reach  Pari*  in  tho  <?ourie  of 
the  uioum  of  Jnutinj'y,  either  ■ecompamed  by 
Laeico.  (it  under  tbe  charge  of  a  Kovernew, 
who  will  take  her  to  Madame.  JBonapnrte* 
mother  waa  kimvi'n  ba  Madame  Blere.]  It  ap^ 
pciar^  to  mo  tbat  there  waa  in  Lucieu's  mmd 
a  oonteet  between  oppo«ite  fetlingpi,  and  that 
be  had  not  auflicient  itreni^'th  to  deelde  m 
favor  of  any  one  of  thetn*  I  esbnuateil  all  the 
meani  in  my  power  lo  indueu  bim,  yi'itng  an 
he  ISf  to  dovotii  hia  talents  to  my  aervi<'o,  and 
to  that  of  ble  country.  If  be  wiiE»boA  to  hi  mo 
have  hilt  daughter^  ehe  must  S4]t  off  wtthout 
delay,  and  be  mutt  aend  me  a  declaration^ 
puttJnf?  bor  entirely  at  toy  diapo»al;  for  there 
II  not  a  moment  lo  lose  ;  erenta  are  ha«tenLn^ 
etit  and  my  dentin y  mtuit  be  aectimplii'hed. 
If  ho  hna  cbanj^tnl  bin  mind^  let  mo  know  it 
immeilirttely,  for  I  shall  then  make  other 
arrani?cment¥« 

''  TcU  Lucien  that  I  m^os  teuehed  by  hia 
grief,  and  by  the  fec4ingti  which  ho  eipr^Acd 
Fowarda  me,  and  that  I  regret  tlm  more  tbat  ho 
iriil  o«t  1m3  reaj^onable,  and  con  tribute  to  hia 
own  comfort  and  lo  minc.'^ 

According  to  Thiers,  in  hia  Htsiory 

of  tht  Kmjnrei  the  interview  between 
lie  broth pra  had  been  very  stormy, 
Napctleon  had  already  aeixed  Portugah 
and  he  wanted  to  make  Lucien  king  of 
it.  N  apol  cnm  m  ad  o  il  a  con di  ti  on,  ho  w  - 
eyer,  that  h^  Rhoald  part  with  his  wifOi 
to  whom  ho  offered,  by  way  of  indem* 
nity^  a  title  and  a  great  fortune ;  bat 
Lucien  refuted  to  accept  a  crown  on 
this,  or*  perhaps,  on  any  condiliong. 
Napoleon  also  bad  his  eye  on  Spain, 
and  not  having  yet  made  up  his  miiid 
to   teue   tt  absolutely,   ho  wanted  to 


marry  LuciiJn'a  daughter  by  bis  first 
wife  to  prince  Ferdinand,  the  heir  of 
Charles  1  v.,  and  it  WRH  for  this  purpose 
that  he  bad  demandi^d  ber»  Lucien 
did  send  his  daughter  to  Paris  ^  bat 
this  project  of  providing  for  her  fell 
through,  and  some  time  after  he  de- 
manded her  back.  When  the  sei^uro 
of  the  Papal  States,  by  Napoleon,  and 
tlieir  annexation  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy 
totik  place  in  1809,  Ludea  ©iproascd 
himself  very  etrongly  in  eondemnatioti 
of  Napoleon* a  conduct,  in  conae^jaenca 
of  which  he  received  an  iatimatlon  that 
he  must  find  a  residence  elsewberB, 
He  embarked,  accordingly,  in  an  Ame- 
rican ship  for  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied by  all  bi.^  family ;  but  wa^ 
captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  carried 
into  Malta,  and  thence  removed  to  Eng- 
land, where  be  wag  detained  under  sur- 
velllaxioe,  m  a  priisoner  of  war,  till  after 
Napoleon's  first  abdication.  Probably 
his  voyage  to  America  waa  regarded 
with  suspicion,  in  the  then  eiisttug 
relations  of  the  United  States  to 
France  and  England,  as  being  in  fact 
a  disguised  diplomatic  miidon,  intend- 
ed to  aid  in  drawing  on  the  United 
States  to  a  war  against  England^ 

The  affairs  of  Spain  took  quite  an- 
other turn  from  what  Napoleon  had 
anticipated  at  the  date  of  bis  last 
quoted  letter.  On  tlie  Slsstof  March, 
ISi^Bt  he  wrote  to  inform  Joseph  of  the 
abdication  ol  Charles  1V„  of  the  ac ces- 
sion of  the  prince  of  Ajsturlas  under  the 
title  of  Ferdinand  VI L,  and  of  the  pro- 
test of  Charles  IV,  against  Ibese  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  as  a  great  secret,  of 
his  intention  to  go  to  Spain,  where  ha 
already  had  many  troops.  On  the 
1 5th  of  April  he  wrote  from  Bayonne, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  the  queen  of  Naple.^  (Joseph's 
wife),  and  from  Joseph^s  two  daugh- 
tersi  Zen  aide  and  Charlotte ;  Joseph*a 
family,  it  would  seemi  having  only  then 
recently  joined  him*  On  tSe  18th  of 
April  he  writes: 

'*■  Thank  Julio  [Joeeph^a  wife]  and  Zenaida 
for  tbpir  lettera.  I  will  answer  them,  hut  at 
preaeui  I  am  too  busy.  Yon  mnat  have  heoii 
very  glad  to  sec*  your  cbUdr^au  af^ala  In  Much 
goiid  lioiillhi  they  are  iatereHtin^  t^i  mo  in 
^veral  re^peeti.  [Tbat  is  to  aay,  ne  not  only 
liivctl  them  aa  their  unele,  but*meaitt  to  use 
tin  m  as  their  einperc^r  |  The  prince  of  Aalu- 
ri«B,  wbo  imll*  bmiself  Fcrdiioind  VU.,  la  at 
a  di^tnnce  of  Iwonty  loa^ui*  from  llie  tVoiitier» 
with  a  Ihrge  auite*  Kinj?  Cbarlij*  I  \'  and  hia 
queen  are  on  their  way  laltb^.  lie  haft  pro- 
tea  ted,  and  has  appealed  to  my  arbitratioii. 
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My  trofjpi  nre  at  Madrii]^  Bwpolonii.  Fiu«*^ 
tiis,  Fnmpciluna,  St.  8oba»ljaii«  nnd  Bur^oen 
the  $|»ajiiih  army  u  not  formiilAble.  Th« 
aontltry  u  in  n  plnle  nf  rcrm(>Ht,  The  Qrniid 
Dtiko  of  ^i^pT}^  [Miinit]  MTiil  UnTPihfil  Moneojf 
Uro  at  Mndrirl  Ot^ntira]  pitmutt  id  at  To  Led  o, 
aiid  Mfi.i^hnl  Bivslc'raft  at  Buf^oi.  I  barij 
nearly  «  hundred  (h*m»ftjid  iiien  bore  In  pr»» 
viAlonnl  rof^inicntB.  I'hcy  imt>fiJYe  i*vef y  day 
by«Xt*rdiMJ  and  traininf;:;  th^y  art  ail  br^  tadt, 
tweaif  yenrfl  old,  and  I  hare  rea«oQ  to  1)«  ant- 
i«idd  with  thorn.  Thefio  corps  h&TO  not  been 
tnereAMid  by  li  single  nrnD  oelonpng  ti>  my 
^F&nd  Rnnv.  either  in  raFnIry,  mfftntrr,  or 
aztillery.  tTp  ti:>  the  pro«K.'iit*  time,  all  mj 
Army  m  Spato  is  at  iny  cjcpetiiie,  atid  eaal«  oie 
«&onnouii  BiiQi«;'  *'  It  la  not  iiupo^iiiblo  that 
in  the  ooar«e  of  fi^e  or  »i3i  diiy*  I  tnnv  write 
to  deflire  vtm  to  ropctir  to  Buyoone.  [Thii  ww 
the  first  litnt  tn  JntieiJih  that  ho  m>Kht  Imve 
la  exeha]i{<^G  the  Ktnpolitan  for  the  Spanish 
crown]  Yoii  tyill  louve  Miu-ahnl  Jourdan  in 
csommond  i>f  vour  army,  and  appoint  whom- 
ioever  you  like  rcfMjnl  of  yonr  kingdom. 
Your  Wile  Hhould  rummn  at  Kapler.  Up  to 
th«  prtwont  ilme,  huweror,  oil  m  itili  uucor- 
taliL' 

Tb©  rosult  was  announced  on  the  11th 
of  Mft^t  &s  folbws : 

**  King  Cbarl^fi.  by  hit  treaty  with  me,  aur^ 
roodon  lo  mo  aH  hin  righti  to  the  (^ro^^ni  of 
fipilfi.  The  prince  Jme  nlreadr  renounced  hii 
Mi^ndcd  title  of  kiiii!,  the  nhdicAtion  of  Rinf^ 
Quyrkfl  \n  hi*^  favor  h^vioit  \wen  invoJunlary, 
The  nation,  lhrooi(b  the  Supremo  Omi  noil  ot 
Ctmillbt  ftskH  mo  fw  n  kinifi  I  di^tint^  thia 
drown  for  you.  l*pain  ie  a  vory  flifTnn'nt  tlniifr 
froiD  KAploRi:  it  cmilftina  tjlcven  milli*m?i  nt' \ii- 
hft  bit  ants.  «nd  ban  more  tbnn  a  bEiiidroil  nnd 
fifty  millkmn  of  revenue,  without  countinif  iho 
f  uditwi  aiid  the  immeiw?  revuuue  to  be  dorivtd 
tram  i  bem.  1 1  U^  he«  ide*,  i  throno  whlvh  pi  iioet 
yoa  fit  Mndrid,  at  tliree  days*  journey  from 
kVojieo.  At  Madrid,  yon  aro  in  Franco  j  Nn- 
pl«a  i«  tho  end  of  the  ^  orld.  I  wiuih  you,  thure- 
furef  LQiiiiediately  nJlor  the  receipt  of  ttik  let- 
ter^  to  appoint  whom  jou  pleone  regent,  and 
to  come  III  Unyonno  by  way  of  TuHd,  Mitimt 
CifrnLSi  and  LyniiH.  Yon  will  reoei  vo  thia  letter 
ou  Hie  IlJih,  ynu  will  utart  nn  the  2t*ib,  aud  yoa 
wiU  be  iiLTo  on  tli©  Ut  of  Jtioo.  Beforo  you 
go,  Icttvc  inHtriictioiiP  with  Mtirahal  JnurrTfiQ 
an  iu  the  diBptifiiEioo  of  your  troopt,  njid  make 
arrangements  aa  if  you  woro  to  be  absent  only 
t0  tho  Iflt  of  July.  Be  atieret,  however;  your 
jotimey  will  probably  exinte  only  too  much 
Buepiclon ;  hut  yon  wili  j»y  Uiat  yoa  AZ«e  going 
to  the  north  of  Itdy,  to  ooufer  with  010  on 
important  nmttors/' 

Tb^  obsequious  and  accommodating 
Josc^pb,  findmg  bis  position  ftt  Noplofi 
by  no  mcims  a^rc Gable,  and  lioping  to 
r#new  at  Mwdrid,  nnd^^r  mon?  favombl© 
auspice  St  h\s  dream  of  bein^  a  good  and 
popular  king*  bastonod  to  obey  tbia 
]i  ereiii  p  tory  b  nm  m  on  ft .  B  ut  bo  sp  eed  ily 
found  tlmt  he  bad  only  jumped  from 
tho  frying-pan  into  tbe  fir©.  The 
SpanLMi  pt>aple  rose  in  insurreoltmi 
against  bim.  and  wtthtn  nine  dnys  aftor 
he  entered  ^j^atn,  while  ou  hh  way  to 


Madrid,  be  wrote  to  Napctleon,  still  at 
liayonne,  the  following  piteous  letter ; 

"  July  ISlh,  ISOe.^alr^— It  appennt  to  me 
that  110  one  htLi  told  your  mftje«ty  the  whole 
truth.  I  will  sot  eooeeftl  it,  Our  uadert«k- 
ing  u»  a  very  Rreot  ono ;  to  (jet  out  of  It  witli 
honor,  rw|u  ires  viwt  mo&uj.  I  do  not  Aoe  dou- 
ble from  fear.  When  I  lefl  Naplw  I  4aw  tho 
riikia  befyre  me*  and  I  nnw  my  to  ttiya«lf  ijvery 
day,  'My  life  i^  nothing-,  I  give  it  to  von/  Bitt 
If  t  am  to  live  without  tho  ihame  of  fiulnre,  I 
inuBt  beanppliied  lar>xely  with  men  and  money. 
Thfit  the  kindnefli  of  mv  nature  mayonake  me 
pop 0 lar .  Now,  wMle  all  ia  doubt f u  1 ,  ki udnesi 
look*  like  timidity,  and  I  >ry  to  euneeal  mine^ 
To  get  qnickly  thVough  thi«  laxk^  »o  hateful  to 
a  ftovoreij^,  to  prevent  farther  inffUrrection»H 
to  havo  lofui  blood  to  shed,  and  fewer  tearv  to 
dry,  enormous  force  muat  he  employed.  What- 
ever be  tbe  result  in  Spain,  its  king  mUEit  1ft- 
ment;  for.  If  heeouqueiv,  ii  will  lie  by  feree; 
bat  m  the  die  in  emt,  the  ktrugii^le  « In  mid  be 
out  fthcn-L  My  poeition  doe*  not  frighteu  me  j 
bat  it  is  ont»  m  which  a  king  never  woe  be- 
foro." 

It  was  m  vain  that  Napoleon  insisted 
that  Joseph  bad  a  great  muny  partittana 
in  Spain — '*all  the  honest  people,  but 
Ihey  fear  to  oome  forward." 

"  Tho  honeat  people,**  wroie  Jo«eph  from 
Madrid  {July  !2ith),  **  aro  ■«  little  oii  my  iida 
M  the  rogtn)*  oro.  No,  Sir©,  yoa  ore  dc<x'iv^. 
Your  glory  will  bo  tldpwrceked  in  Spain.  My 
tomb  will  be  a  monument  of  your  want  of 
power  to  support  me;  for  no  om*  will  Buapect 
yoa  of  want  of  will.  Thi»  will  InippeuT  lor  I 
am  rciolved  under  no  i^ircumiitaneea  toroerou 
the  Ebro. 

"  Yet,  fifty  thousand  good  troopa  and  fifty 
mllliongf  Bent  before  the  end  of  three  mentluii, 
might  iset  thinga  n^hL  Tbe  reeall  of  five  or 
eix  of  your  generals ;  sending  hither  Jourdan 
and  Mfturii'o  Sr«lhien,  who  nre  honcjit  men ; 
on  your  part^  obsuluto  confiden(.*o  in  OiO;  on 
mv  part,  absolute  power  over  tho  e^cera  who 
mlseonduet  themAelvee^^llie  union  of  all  tbit 
alone  can  nave  the  country  and  tbe  an»y," 

Napokon  was  willing  enough  to  f Or- 
nish men  and  money;  bot  to  give  up 
tbe  endre  managemc^nt  of  tl\ii  tnatter  to 
Jof^^pb  waa  the  very  last  thing  in  his 
thoughts  or  intentions.  Jotii^pb  bad 
atjked  for  a  censure  on  Caulaiucourt, 
because,  in  cold  blood,  he  hnd  arranged 
the  pillage  of  tho  churches  and  houses 
of  Cuenza,  which  had  oporntcid,  as  bo 
alleged,  to  increase  tbe  gonerai  exas- 
peration. Napale<»n*s  reply  was  (July 
31): 

'*  Gnulaineourt  did  what  waa  perfft^tly  ri^ht 
at  CueoEa.  Tiio  city  WM  pillaged:  tbiM  m  one 
of  thori|Fhti  of  wnr^einc^it  waseaptured  while 
the  defoodauts  were  ntill  in  orma.' 

Joseph  had  a^i^tnaUy  fled  from  Madrid 
(on  the  24 tb  of  July),  after  only  eight 
davs'  residence  tbc?re,  retiring  to'lbe  left 
bank  of  tbe  Ebro,  in  spite  of  his  heroic 
protestations   against  ever  reorossing 
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IKmI  rt*W»  Napoloon,  oridently  ufraid 
tkiit  Ilii  (i?*atl«-raindod  bfolher  wfttild 
Wiik  dciwti.  (uiil  ajiticipatbf  wbat  had 
hii|>p4nic'iU  lliough  be  was  not  jet  m- 
Aituuh)  of   it,  *  wroto    from    Bordeiiui 

"  WhM«ir«r  r*v«n«  fbrtUDe  tnajr  hare  ia 
iture  Air  yrii:),  du  not  b«  uaouv-;  in  «  ftbort 
tiai  f^\i  will  tiAVd  more  iJivi  «  hundred  thon- 


lib«ti     AIMa  In  motba ;  bat  it  murt  bard 

»,    YiHi  will  ffllgnr  yoii  will  have  con- 

|UCf«d  your  »iil}jiKtiiN,  iti  order  to  become  tbeir 
fiilh«»4  Tbci  li<i«L  kinic"  hAY«  puMd  tbroagh 
fHlft  tolifMil,  jTIi^  nUiiftlcpd  WAS,  pr&hnhly^  to 
li £>iif  V  I V,  I  M/  tjpderi  w««>  pi v<?u  more  tb&Q 
\Uvvi^  wiNiku  f^tn.  Hoiiltli  to  you  and  faappi- 
iiriiiii  I  Hint  U  U>  iay,  strength  of  adnd.'' 

AihI  Agmiii  Aug.  tM : 

'*T«U  DM  tii>i  7011  Aro  w^tl,  ftnd  in  good 
iplrira,  and  v*  bvciitniiift  iu'(^ii«lom«4  to  the 
itilillnr'i  ind*,  Yciy  Uav^  n.  Hua  opporttitutx 
|4i  ■UdY  [L  I  bftvo  wriUcn  to  tell  tbo  qitoim 
I  J«}»i»|tri  wife]  to  go  tp  Pari*." 

ll  htid,  In^mif  ^#001716  ovident  tbat 
iii"UI*rr  thci  bof  coiiicrij>U,  of  whom  the 
Fro  I  JO  h  litml^n  in  t^pain  were  cbicBy 
mmln  lip,  nor  y&t  the  gon^rdi*  wbo 
oumiSAiiilf^d  ihein,  wore  HufHciant  fur 
thi  aiUthig  eiiit?rgi*ijey*  Napoleon 
fVlolviid  til  go  tbithcr  bltiiMlf,  at  the 
Lead  of  ibo  grftiid  urmy.  But  lb  at 
nnitjr  hod  to  b&  brou^bt  from  Gcimia- 
Uyi  hfidf  to  leoiins  hitnuotr  in  that 
ntmrfpr  ngiUnvt  1111  Attack  hy  UuhhiQi 


Nii[i{i)i4»M  wai  obliged  tu  ^i»]d  up  to 
thit  C*ari  by  a  now  nogrjtintlcm,  Fin- 
UimK  nrni    tho   titiUuiiU'd    privjlego  of 


noipllriiig  t^'rritriry  fmrri  Turkoy^tUtiu 
birgt'ly  rr^itnbutitig  U)  an  ai^gnuidjza- 
lH«ii1  i»f  UuHftltit  which  it  bim  kiJily  cont 
DM  nut*'h  bluod  (ujd  monoy  to  ciirlail 
wit  Mil  tmi'tt  uiid  r'l'ujianfihlci  Hmitt». 
DrMvtoui  Ui  Melting  iJtit  for  tho  Con* 
Iff  11  HI  i»f  Krfurth  witb  tbct  Etnpnror  of 
I.M  i^k,  bi  wbtoh  tb«i«  mtttt«rt  were 
•H I  iM  I  ^  t'd,  Niipoleoii  w!roi»  very  dotnikd 
biHi^ji  ff»r  Iho  maoagemont  nf  his  or- 
mivn  lu  Hpjtijii  witb  faiirp  oHttcistna  on 
Mill  mljiliik«KOODfiniitted  there  by  Josepb 
M4d  thf»  mru'fibalii,  IJia  metbud  of  re- 
ptvtiiK  to  thti  o^miplointii  find  remon^ 
klifihiuiM  cif  Jcjutipbt  who  alresdy  de- 
11*1    of    ihfi    tSpjiniflb    crowiit   and 

I  111  Ko  rillowpd  to  return  to  Na* 

'     '1,   bowcjver*   Napoleon   pre- 

ved  on  bid  brothcr-in*law, 

y   bo  judged   of  from   tbe 

1;;  barter  1 

I  M 1 .  r  Nopt.  1 7  J  SOS.  M^  brother,—! 
iT  ynurloit  totlcr,  m  which  yon 
to  be  out  f>f  humor.  I  havo 
ml©  nifh  you  for  a  Jouy  Umo 
IV 0  tfifi  uiikIi  6CTJI10  twi  to  bo 
•  ^  It  tht*  only  cotirvo  nj>cii  to  mo^ 


wh«^  yon  write  m  *mdk  iensa.  Sot  ahsU  I 
erer  discxua  the  piut  witb  yo«,  vnlcM  /oq  aak 
tno  to  do  lo  for  jour  fkartkialcr  beas^L  aad  to 
•ctvo  you  aa  a  rale  for  the  futans.  Aa  Imgu 
you  STB  coavioced  tbai  e^errthinff  baa  mq 
dvjud  by  you  in  lb*  beil  Masbla  way,  1  osglii 
to  leave  joa  m  tha  baMT  Aod  imiI  t^vo  jpott, 
fliuco  th«  past  Ma  mewtr  hm  nKnedied.** 

It  is  to  be  obflerred,  bowerer,  that, 

though  Napoleon  bud  down  this  jadiol- 
ona  rule,  be  did  by  no  means  adhere  to 
it  very  itriclly,  and  that  poor  Joseph 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  n  good  naftsy 
pretty  unpalatable  eomment^,  eimib^ 
to  those  we  have  already  girea  in  th® 
caao  of  Naples*  on  bia  conduct  of  Span* 
iah  affairs,  both  civil  and  military. 

At  length,  on  November  3rd,  1808, 
Napoleon  himself  entered  Spain,  Ho 
found  things  in  a  very  bad  way  for  tbe 
French.  Jnnot*a  army  of  Portugal  bar- 
ing  capitulated  to  the  English,  and  Da- 
pont'e  to  tbe  Spaniards;  but  in  the 
course  of  ^ix  or  teven  weeks  that  lie 
remained  in  Spain,  he  auoceeded  m  dis' 
perding  most  of  the  Spanish  insurgent 
anniea,  in  driving  away  tbe  EngUsIi 
under  Sir  John  MocirCt  and  ia  le-estab^ 
U filing  Joseph  at  Maditd.  As  to  hij 
first  proceedings  in  that  titf^  Napoleon 
wrote  to  him  as  follow* : — 

**  ValliMirjlid,  Jan.  mh,  1W9  Toa  mnat 
haiij^  at  Madrid  a  score  of  tbe  wiMiit  cbanot^Fi^ 
To-tnorrow  t  intend  to  hav»  bMuped  bore  set  lea, 
fiotorioUB  for  their  cxocsaaes.  Tkef  kave  ^eem 
teertiiy  denounced  to  me  &f  rtupeeiohie  per* 
i&n§,  whom  their  existence  dtitlttved^  amd  mk^'i 

of.    if  Madrid  ia  not  delivered  of^^al  leaat  <ma 
biindred  of  ihewj  fire-bfanda^  you  will  be  sbia 
to  do  uuthitig.    Out  of  Lbm  hundred  bang  or 
dhoot  twelve  or  fiftcca,  and  tend  tbe  j«itt9l 
Franco  to  the  gfttleyeu     J  had  no  peace  ilk  J 
Frnnue,  I  could  not  refttore  vobtJdeaoe  to  th«  ] 
rcApoc^iAlile  purtiim  of  the  rooioi unity n  until  I 
had  nm^ted  two  hundred  tiro- brand  nwuiaeios  | 
of  Scptf^mbirt  and  aent  tfacm  to  the  coloniosL  ^ 
From  thiu  time  the  spLrit  of  Iho  capital  changed, 
aa  if  by  iho  waving  of  a  wandJ' 

The  act  which  Napoleon  thus  stimu- 
lated Joseph  to  imitate  was  one  of  hii 
own  worge  orlmeSi  He  bad  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  excitement  produced  in 
Paris ^  by  the  nxplouon  of  the  infernal 
macbine^  near  the  end  of  tbe  year  16fK>, 
by  which  it  was  at  temp  tin]  to  kill  hiia 
while  on  his  way  to  the  oporo,  to  arrest 
and,  without  trial,  to  transport  to  the 
deadly  chorea  of  Oayonne,  hy  a  mero 
act  of  tyrannical  power,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  leaders  of  tin*  republican 
party,  Tbe  only  fault  of  many  of  these  ^ 
victim^f  was,  having  been  members  of 
tbe  National  Convention,  oi'  of  tbe  Com*  \ 
mujie  of  Parts,  atid  being  reputed  itiU  1 
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to  entertttin  their  ongmal  (I^utocratio 

opiuioogf  while  thero  was  not  om  of 
them  who  was  proved*  or  even  really 
ittHpecsted  of  haviiig  ha  J  *ioy  thing  to  do 

I  with  tb(^  infc^ma^  tnachint).  ladeedi  that 
attempt  upon  Napaleon**  life  was  short - 

^fy  afk;r  distinctly  fixed   upcjn  certain 

Surtimns  of  the  Bourbons,  who  wtiro 
dy  pnnisihed;  notwithstanding^  whleh 
I  the  ropublicjin  eiilea  wcro  left  to  perii^h 
'  \  the  swamps  of  Cayenuo.     Th©  Rev» 
C.  S-  Abbotti    accQr<iing  to  his 
_   eteristio  method  of  whitewash  iog 
ImiOl  informs  us,  in  his  so-called 
feof  llftpoleon,  that  ^*  the  decree  wm 
passed;   but  Napokon,  strong  m  po- 
pularity, became  so  convlnaed  of  the 
Lpowerlessness     and    insjgmficauce    of 
Ltbuae  Jacobins,   that  the   decree   was 
F  Dover  enforced   against   them,      Tht]/ 
^tnained  in  F ranee ^  but  they  wore  cou- 
th at  the  eye  of  the  police  was 
them,*'     Napoleon  himself  says, 
fmi  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  coloniesi  and  boasts  of  it  as  a 

Sreat  act  of  political  wisd(un»  which 
oseph  ought  to  imltate^and  as  to  tliis 
]  matter  we  are  induced  to  regard  Napo^ 
leon,  though  at  times  quite  a  match  at 
[  telling  a  story  for  the  Rev.  John  C*  S. 
'  Abbott  him^cdf,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
I  better  authority » 

Three  days  after.  Napoleon,  by  a 
natural  transition  from  mardor  to  rob- 
bery, wrote  as  follows ; 

^*  DcDOD  ix  anxiotte  for  some  pictures ;  I  wish 
you  tQ  «oi20  all  that  you  can  find  in  the  ooDfifi- 
eatod  bou«QA  and  «ttppreftidd  don  tod  ts,  and  to 
mako  mo  a  preaODl  oITdAj  Crbof^  d'usuvrG,  whicbt 
I  want  for  the  mude  imi  Ju  ParUi.  At  «ume  ftituitr 
t]m(3  I  vrill  give  yi>u  otbcmi  in  their  plncea, 
CoQiu!t  Doaon  for  thi«  parp^Bo.  You  aro 
aware  that  I  wtuit  otdy  Wbnt  is  renUy  good, 
ai^d  It  is  BUppofiod  tb&t  you  are  ncbl/  pro^ 
Tided/' 

Soon  aftor  Napoleon*  s  re  turn  to  Paris, 
he  wrote  (Jan.  28tli,  1609}  r 

**  The  fiup}>reAema  of  yonr  apunago  wai  part 
of  A  {^Liioml  meewure;  remarkt  were  mado 
about  it,  dud  I  did  aot  chooao  it  to  appear  la 
tbt.1  uceouutftj  but  joa  aeed  not  bo  in  tno  loait 
ttuoMy." 

This  referred  t<j  apouBion  of  1,500,000 

franca,  which  Ji » soph  enjoyed  as  a  French 

prince.     The  suppressmn  of  it  **  in  the 

I  lie  counts"   affordu   a  cuHoug   instance 

of  Napoleon's  sufsceptibillty  to  public 

Lopinion*     It  continued,  however,  to  ho 

f^aid  in  fact,  and  oonj^tittitcd  the  fund 

'  upon  which  Jospph*iJ  wife  and  daughters 

lived  in  Farts,  ttie  condition  of  bpaiu^ 

£0  long  as  Joseph  remained  in  it^  uerer 


bemg  setliod  enough  to  fdlow  hli  family 
to  join  hira  at  Madrid. 

The  following  letter  of  Joseph '«» 
written  alx)ut  a  month  after  hid  re-entry 
into  Madrid,  eihibits  bat  a  nainful  pic- 
ture of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himaelf  there ; 

"  Fi.^b,  19th»  im%  Sire.— It  grieve*  mo  t^ 
Inft^r  frejm  your  letter  of  Ibe  6Ui  of  February* 
Ibnl,  with  renpect  to  tbo  affaira  at  Madrid,  yya 
listen  to  peraona  who  i*ro  interested  in  deceiT- 
in^  you.  ( Nupoloon  hud  written, "'  I  am  iorry 
that  yon  aro  euanginf^  tbe  nyiitem  of  go^^em- 
nieDt  at  Madrid,  and  bocomlni^  taolodnlgoat/'t 
I  bave  nut  your  eatke  co[ilideDc«,  and  yet 
without  it  my  pofiitlon  Ib  not  tf^aable^  I  ahall 
not  repeat  all  that  I  bavo  frequently  writtsu 
on  the  etato  of  the  finances.  1  devote  to  buni- 
aesi  all  my  fweitltioii,  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ittg  till  oloYeu  at  night  I  have  not  a  farthing 
to  givo  to  anybody.  I  am  in  the  fo  urtb  year  of 
my  rot  iff  I  [that  is,  ilnce  be  bad  fir  it  been  mode 
king  orNapicfl] ,  and  my  guordi*  are  atill  wearing 
the  lame  ooatA  wbicb  1  gave  Ihom  four  year4 
ago.  All  oomplalaU  are  addro»fled  to  mo ;  all 
pr^udloei  are  oppo<ed  te  mo.  I  have  no  real 
power  hoyeod  Madrid,  and  even  at  Madrid  I 
am  oTory  day  coui:itora<?tod  by  people  wbe 
fi^riove  Lbal  liimj^  are  net  maaai^ed  accordmg 
to  thoir  own  ByBttim.  They  cwcusi?  me  of  be- 
ing too  miid  ;  tboy  would  become  infamoat  if 
1  were  more  sever e^  and  loft  Ibom  to  tbojudg- 
meat  of  ibo  tribunala. 

'*  You  ibuugbt  proper  to  «eqaortar  the  pn>- 
perty  gf  t4,'a  faimliea;  more  than  twice  thai 
number  have  btisn  tbus  treated.  OiflcerB  aro 
m  pOMe^siou  of  every  habitable  houio;  two 
tho*!Sftand  Mjrvantii  belongi  ug  to  tbe  aequoatefed 
fiuuiliott  havo  been  turn<;4J  into  Ibtt  itreeli.  AU 
beg ;  ibo  boldcat  try  to  rob  and  to  oasiiosinate 
my  offieers.  All  thi>9e  who,  t^  ith  mCt  Baerifieed 
their  position  m  the  kini^dom  of  Naplci,  are 
atill  bdleted  on  the  inbabitauts.  Without  any 
capital,  without  any  reYsniie,  wit  bout  any 
money,  wbat  am  I  to'  do  ?  Thm  pieturo,  dark 
Ofi  jt  Is,  h  not  i.*xa;^geratGd.  1  am  not  dismay- 
ed ;  I  ■bail  flLirmoant  tbesno  dilfi^'ullie^.  lle-nvea 
hai  given  to  me  qualities  wbicb  will  vnahlQ 
me  to  triumph  over  obfttaelos  and  enemies  ■; 
but  wbat  Heaven  bas  not  given  mOt  is  a  torn- 
por  capablo  of  bearing  tbe  oppofiiLion  and  tba 
msutOi  of  Lhone  wbo  uo>;bt  to  servo  me,  aud, 
abo^'c  all,  a  temper  cajjabJo  of  enduring  th« 
diaplloasiure  of  one  whom  I  bavo  tuu  liitich 
loved  to  bo  able  over  to  hate  him. 

*''lf,  ifaen,  BirOT  my  wbolo  life  doe«  aot  en- 
title me  to  your  perfect  confidence^  if  you 
think  it  noeesaary  to  eurrouad  me  by  poor 
creaturua  who  miute  mo  bla^b  for  myaelf*  if 
1  muat  bo  msuJted  even  In  tny  own  capital,  if 
I  am  denied  the  rigbt  of  oamin^tbe  g^overnors 
and  eijmm'%nders  wlio  aro  alwavii  before  mo^ 
and  make  me  <:ontempiible  to  the  i^pjmiards, 
nod  poworlc*&  to  do  good  ;  if,  in&ti.aid  of  judg* 
iD^-  mo  by  result  At  you  put  me  on  ray  trial  in 
every  detajl — auder  auen  cirenmstaiieeB,  fttr©^ 
I  bavo  DO  alternative.  I  am  king  of  Spam 
only  tbrou^^h  tbe  force  of  your  anna — 1  nuifbt 
h^  so  rb rough  the  love  of  tbe  Spanish  people ; 
but,  for  that  parposiCT  I  must  govtru  lb  em 
lu  my  own  way*  1  have  often  beard  you 
eiiy,  every  animal  bo*  itii  iiistincl  and  ought 
to  fullow  il^  I  will  bo  *ucb  a  king  as  tbe 
brpther  aod  friend  of  your  miijcftEy  ought  to 
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April  following,  thcro  i.s  no  alluision  in 
tbifl  correspondence. 

By  a  decree  of  Napoleon' fi,  of  the  8th 
<if  FebrunrVt  1810,  Cataloniii^  Araf]^)n, 
Navarro,  Isiiiicay,  Burp^oA,  nnd  Vulla- 
dolid,  with  Placencia  nnd  Toros — thus 
including  the  whole  north  of  Spnin,  all 
of  it,  indeed,  except  the  district  round 
Madrid,  of  which  the  French  had  pos- 
tOMion — were  createcl  into  as  intiiiy 
governments,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol, civil  as  well  a»  military,  of  six 
French  genemls  who  corre<»ponded  di- 
rectly with  Nap<deon,  and  were  virtual- 
ly independent  of  Joneph. 

In  Napoleon's  letter  to  Berthier,  di- 
recting this  decree  to  be  communicated 
to  Joseph,  he  says : 

"  I  intend  tho  adniiniBtrntion  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  to  bo  in  future  in  tho  hands 
of  the  military  commandnntn.  in  order  tlint  all 
their  resources  may  bo  applied  to  tho  mainto- 
nonoeof  tho  army.  In  future  I  shall  bo  able 
to  vend  only  two  millionH  n  month  to  pay  tho 
troops  which  nurround  Ma<lrid,  and  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army." 

Soalt,  the  commander  of  that  army, 
bad  on  foot  an  expedition  agiiinst  Anda- 
lusia, with  the  view  of  bc.<«iegiiig  and 
taking  Cadiz, while  Mnssenu,  placed  soon 
after  at  tho  head  of  tho  army  of  Portu- 
gal, gradually  drove  back  Wellington, 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  retire  bo- 
hind  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Ycdras, 
near  Lisbon. 

Of  the  orders  given  to  these  inde- 
pendent commanders,  the  following  let- 
ter from  Bcrthier  to  Suchet,  who  com- 
manded in  Aragon,  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  Some  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
toaohing  Joseph's  prido  unnecessarily, 
but  the  orders  are  peremptory. 

■'Rambouillot,  Feb.  '^1,  1810.  The  emper- 
or wishes  that  Aracon,  which  in  placed  m  a 
■tate  of  sie^,  should  cf>mmnnicate  as  little  as 
poasiblo  with  Madrid.  IMacins:  this  province 
m  a  state  of  siege  gives  you  almoluto  authori- 
ty, and  it  is  your  duty  to  apply  all  its  resources 
to  tho  pay,  the  fowl,  and  the 'clothing  of  your 
army.  If  the  king  [JosophJ,  as  commander-in- 
ebief  of  the  armies  ot  8i)ain.  should  {pve  vou 
any  orders  alToctingyour  administration,  then 
and  then  only  you  will  declare,  that,  as  Aragon 
has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  your  army 
reeeives  its  orders  only  from  the  emperor. 
Yoa  must  feel,  M.  le  Comte,  that  this  declara- 
tion is  to  be  made  only  in  tho  case  of  absolute 
necessity ;  his  majesty  relies  on  your  prudence, 
on  your  devotion  to  his  person,  ana  on  your 
•tlaehment  to  the  French  empire.  This  com- 
mnnioation,  M.  le  Comte,  is  between  you  and 
Ae  alone." 

These  flimBT  and  transparent  pre- 
ewatiioDa  oould  not,  however,  prevent 
Hw  aenahiTe  Joseph  from  understanding 
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his  po.sition ;  nnd  ho  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife* 
who  remained  at  Paris  with  tlicir  two 
daughters.  In  a  former  letter  to  Na- 
poleon he  had  scorned  the  idea  of  hav- 
mg  an  advocate  witli  him;  but  since 
his  direct  business  corre.spondenoe  with 
his  brother  wns  int(*rruptcd,  ho  appears 
to  have  employed  in  that  character 
Julie,  always  a  favorite  with  Napoleon. 

"  Cordova.  April  12th,  1810.  Ma  chore 
amie— M.  DcHlnndcs  will  explain  to  you  my 
)N>sition,  and  will  tell  you  how  necessary  it  is 
that  it  should  end,  and  that  I  should  know 
what  are  the  rottl  feelings  of  the  emperor  to- 
wards me.  As  for  as  1  can  judge  from  the 
fat^ts,  they  are  unfavorable,  and  yet  I  cannot 
account  fur  them.  What  does  he  want  with 
Spain  ami  with  me  T  I^t  him  once  annonnoe 
to  me  his  will,  and  I  should  no  longer  be 
placed  between  what  I  appear  to  be  and  what 
I  really  am,  in  a  country  m  which  unresisting 
provinces  are  given  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
generals,  who  tax  thein  as  they  like,  and  are 
ordered  not  to  attend  to  me.  If  the  emperor 
wishes  to  disgust  mo  with  Spain,  I  wish  for 
nothing  but  to  retire  immediately.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  having  twice  tried  the  experiment  of 
being  a  king,  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  it.  I 
wish  either  to  buy  an  estate  in  Franco  (ar 
from  Paris  and  to  live  there  quietly,  or  to  be 
treated  as  a  king  and  a  brother. 

*'  If  the  emperor  has  been  irritated  againht 
me  by  mistrhief-mokors,  by  the  persons  who 
calumniated  me  to  the  Spanish  peoplo  (and 
thus,  indeed,  did  mo  good  when  I  became 
known),  and  if  you  cannot  make  him  see  the 
truth.  I  rep<mt  that  I  must  retire.  I  beg  voa, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  me  the  moans  or  liv- 
ing independently  in  retirement  and  of  being 
just  to  tho^o  who  serve  me  well.  I  embrace 
yon  and  Zenaide  and  Charlotte." 

It  does  not  appear  that  JWio  was  able 
to  obtain  any  cxplannlions ;  while  the 
letters  that  follow  fnnnt  Napoleon,  con- 
cerning the  orders  to  ho  sent  to  Spain, 
abound  with  sharp  censures  upon  Joseph 
for  presuming  to  intermeddle  with  ttie 
disposal  of  tho  British  goods  seized  and 
confiscated  in  Andahisia,  which  Napo> 
leon  required  to  gi>  exclusively  to  the 
pay  of  his  soldiers;  for  persisting  in 
tho  policy  which  he  had  adopted  at 
Naples,  of  enlisting  native  regiments; 
for  paying  civilians  in  preference  to 
soldiers ;  and  for  not  levying  contribu- 
tions on  Seville,  Malaga,  and  *^  all  those 
fine  countries,"  for  the  pay  of  the  army 
employed  in  tho  siege  of  Cadiz,  which 
haa  fallen  nine  months  in  arroar.  To 
pay  this  army.  Napoleon  sent  on  three 
millions  under  a  special  escort,  with  ex- 
press orders  to  cany  it  untouched  to 
its  destination;  no  money  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  it,  not  even  at  Madrid. 

The  rumors  which  reached  Joaeph 
that  Soult  waa  to  be  appointed  to  • 
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command  in  Andalusia,  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  independent  command- 
ers of  the  north,  drew  from  him  a 
letter  to  Napoleon,  dated  Madrid,  Aug. 
9th,  1810,  in  which  he  talked  about  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  join  his  fami- 
ly, from  which  he  had  been  separated 
for  six  years,  and  to  find  in  obscurity 
and  domestic  affections  a  peace  of  which 
the  throne  had  robbed  him. 

"  If  your  majesty  deprives  me  of  tho  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  and  devotes 
the  revenues  of  the  province  exclusively  to 
the  army,  I  have  nothmg  to  do  but  to  ihrovr 
up  the  game;  in  so  doing  I  should  be  scarcely 
ft  free  a^ent  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Spain,  the  commander-in-chief  in  a  province 
is  its  king.  All  its  resources  become  inade- 
auate,  because  what  are  called  the  wants  of 
the  army  are  indefinite,  and  the  general  in- 
creases them  as  he  sees  the  means  of  supplying 
them.  Thus  the  provinces,  commandca  by 
generals  who  are  not  under  my  orders,  are 
nothing  to  me.  In  Andalusia  I  hoped  to  find 
a  few  reeouroes,  after  having  assigned  to  tho 
army  what  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  if 
your  mnjesty  continues  to  send  two  millions 
every  month.  But  to  give  the  command  of  the 
troops  tu  a  general  who  does  not  recognize 
my  authority,  is  to  give  him  the  administration 
and  government  of  the  country.  It  Is  to  take 
from  mo  the  only  province  in  which  I  could 
hope  to  live ;  it  is  to  confine  me  to  Madrid, 
which  gives  roe  only  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  per  month,  while  my  indispensable  ex- 
penses exceed  four  millions  per  month.  I  am 
fiere  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a  great  nation. 
i  have  a  guard,  1  oavo  d^pdta,  I  have  hospi- 
tals, a  garrison,  a  household,  a  ministry,  a 
privy  council,  refugees  from  the  other  pro- 
vin(*es,  etc.,  etc.  Even  if  ray  honor,  if  the 
sentiment  of  what  is  due  to  me,  allowed  mo  to 
maintain  so  humiliating  a  position,  this  state 
of  things  could  not  last  two  months.  For,  in 
fact,  if  the  army  of  Andalusia  is  taken  from 
me,  what  ethall  I  bo  7  The  porter  of  the  hospi- 
tals of  BUdrid  and  of  the  d^pdts  of  tho  army, 
and  the  jailor  of  the  prisoners. 

"  Sire,  I  an  your  brother.  You  presented 
me  to  Spain  as  a  second  self.  I  feel  the  exag- 
geration of  this  praise  as  respects  my  talents, 
but  I  shoU  wU,  fall  below  it  as  respects  the 
faithfulness  of  my  character,  tlie  magnanimity 
of  my  fceUiigs,  and  the  tenderness  of  my  love 
for  my  brother. 

•*  I  alway*  heped  that  your  mnjestv  would 
oome  to  Spain.  {There  are  several  in  jicat ions 
iathese  letters  that  Napoleon  had  really  intend- 
ed to  do  so ;  "but  ho  was  now  fully  engaged  in 
enforcing  his  famous  continental  system ;  and, 
seeing  how  matters  were  going  on  in  the  Pen- 
insula, he  prefernod  advising  and  criticising 
•he  marshals  from  a  distance,  to  again  taking 
the  command  in  person.  The  Spaniards  were 
a  sort  of  enemyiro  was  not  accustomed  to,  and 
did  not  like.  They  did  not  know  when  they 
were  beat.]  With  this  expectation  I  bore  up 
aguiust  everything ;  but  this  hope  recedes,  and 
circumstances  press  ou  me." 

Joseph  then  proceeds  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  only  way  to  serve 
Spain,  was  to  give  everything  up  to  his 


control,  and  to  anticipate  most  disas- 
trous consequences,  should  he  withdraw. 
The  letter  closes  as  follows  : 

**  I  implore  your  majesty  to  see  in  this  letter 
only  what  I  have  endeavored  to  put  into  it — 
the  simple  truth,  dictated  by  the  fraternal 
friendship  which  attached  me  to  you  in  your 
cradle,  and,  whatever  may  happen,  will  ac- 
company mo  to  my  tomb.  Can  the  emotion 
which  I  feel  at  this  instant,  and  which  inter- 
rupts my  writing,  be  caused  by  i)ersonal  feel- 
ing or  by  solfisn  regret  T  No,  sire,  it  is  not 
so.  I  weep  over  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture ;  over  the  dispersion  of  a  family  once  so 
united ;  over  the  change  in  tho  heart  of  my 
brother ;  over  the  gradual  diminution  of  an 
immense  glory,  which  would  have  been  better 
preservea  by  generosity  and  heroism,  than  by 
any  extension  of  power. 

"  Sire,  if  tho  conclusion  of  my  letter  does 
not  recall  to  you  the  tender  and  valued  friend 
of  your  infancy  ;  if  it  does  not  tell  you  that  I 
am  to  you  what  no  other  man  con  Se,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  retire." 

No  doubt  Joseph  intended  this  frater- 
nal pathos  to  be  quite  overwhelming, 
and,  no  doubt,  he  scaled  up  and  dis- 
patched his  letter  in  the  full  conviction 
that  it  would  be  so.  But  Napoleon, 
who  took  no  notice  of  this  letter,  knew 
his  brother  Joseph  perfectly  well. 
"  He  often  took  leave,  bat  was  loth  to  depart" 

The  younger  brother,  Louis,  unwill- 
ing longer  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
Napoleon's  cruelties  in  forcing  the  con- 
tinental system  on  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple of  Holland,  had  resigned  his  crown 
and  retired  to  private  life.  Joseph,  for 
aught  that  appears,  might  readily  have 
done  the  same  if  he  would ;  but  though 
he  talked  perpetually  about  resigning, 
it  was  all  for  effect ;  and  for  three  years 
longer,  amid  increased  niortifications 
and  constant  forebodings  of  what  was 
to  happen,  he  clung  convulsively  to  his 
nominal  sovereignty,  till  ho  was  fairly 
pushed  out  of  Spain  at  the  point  of  the 
English  bayonets.  In  spite  of  his  re- 
monstrances, Andalusia  passed  under 
the  authority  of  Soult,  but  Joseph  was 
consoled  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  new  army  of  the  centre,  of  which  the 
headquarters  was  to  be  at  Madrid,  to 
be  kept  in  readiness  as  a  reserve  to  ex- 
tend succor  to  such  points  as  might 
need  it  most.  For  this  army  of  the 
centre.  Napoleon  appointed  as  chief  of 
the  staff.  General  Belli ard,  who  had 
held  hitherto,  also,  by  Napoleon's  ap- 
pointment, the  place  of  governor  of 
Madrid.  Joseph  hastened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  new  appointment,  to 
supenede  him  in  his  old  office,  to  which 
he  appointed  Oeneml  Blaniao  of  hii 
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oirn  ftpanbh  army — a  hodj'  of  troops 
for  «hich  Napiilc»i»»,  tm  all  occobuhih* 
t^n  pressed  &««  inucli  eontt'inpt  taid  (iU- 
trtiAt  as  hf^  had  beeu  uecustoiD^d  to  do 
for  Joseph^d  Nfapalitan  army.  But 
thiB  attempt  of  Jost'phr  to  select  \a»  own 
(P>vemor  of  Madnd,  only  sulyeolod 
idm  to  n  new  mortification,  gmce  it 
drew  from  Nriputpoti  thi*  following  let- 
ter oddressed  to  Berthier,  then  minister 
of  war ; 

*VPflm.  Jjin,  iriln  ISir  My  cottiiin.'  l^t 
Ihe"  king  of  Spmn  kii«>vv,  thnl  tiAvini;  ^vmg 
ilic  grivcTtiraent  i>f  Mndriti  to  Ckmernl  Uollmrd, 
w to  hcki  conlimicdj  to  mrvn  me  well,  I  do  not 
rboo*tf  thnt  it  »Liuukl  bt*  taken  €<rom  t^lni,  nor. 
Above  filt«  tJifit  It  idiould  hi*  giveu  to  an  ofTioer 
who  i*  no  I  ill  die  ftt'rvk'e  of  l-VnfiCf ;  ttiat  it  it 
bo  ti-u«>  tliat  the  kut^  liAu  de|ri-iviH!  General 
Bullmrd  <if  til*;  irxivtriiiiii  lit  nf  MAdrid,  be 
mu*l  rculor^  jt  Ut  Idni  ^iilnuil  d*diiy  ;  diftl  iLia 

I  do'nol  lifleiid  luiy  FreiK'h  triHipBTo  lietmdtir 
Ihe  rtmuaeLud  uf  officem  in  lb«  Bpanbh  ser- 
vloe." 

Jrt»epli'H  obf^pqiilouHnesfi,  in  epite  of 
ueeaiioiiul  remonstrances,  to  every  wish 
of  hh  brotheri  was  soon  after  rewarded 
by  the  following  grmciouB  epistleH : 

"Paris,  MuTC'h  20tJi.  1811.  Monsieur  mw 
frtre^  I  UnBlQti  lo  nniinujicc  to  yc^ur  nudcsly 
thai  tho  cmprc*««,  my  dear  wift%  ha*  met  oeen 
naftdy  delivc'red  of  n  urincet  who,  »t  ni«  birtb^ 
rocfiiVcKl  tlie  tltlo  at  king  of  Rcimo^  your 
iniyAHty'i  ooijcttant  AflToction  Uiwardti  me,  con- 
viii(?ra  mo  limt  voii  wll  ^hurt  iii  diw  dFitiufoc- 
tion  whif'b  1  fetl  hi  itn  f^vent  of  ^och  imiiort 
ance  tn  my  fHmlly,  end  tu  tbo  wdfart^  of  my 
lubjoctfl. 

"Tbin  conviclioii  is  very  a|fix*<jable  to  rae. 
Your  m«u«?ty  la  iiwnro  of  my  Rttachmcnt^T 
and  cannot  doubt  tlic*  pleniMuru  with  which  f 
fl^iJEe  'bin  opportciiiity  «>f  r(>  peat  big-  the  RMur^ 
nncffl  of  tho  sine: i^ re'  cfttf-om  and  fricndidijp 
Wi!b  which  I  mn.  fjlt*,*  ^f**^-' 

'♦  Mareli  iSMb,  1811.  [Tide  Mtor  pommencM 
wilb  «ome  dfrtftils  na  UMbo  birth  of  tlie  t'hild 
which  Iho  Efigiiflb  idittir  k  too  motion t  to 
tranriaie^  but  which  tlw  Frraeb  editor  gives 
a*  Affordljj^  Qi  pnjof  of  tho  frit'ucily  inlUimc^y  ba- 
twion  the  brofhona  1  Thle  evening,  at  oight 
o'dm^k,  tho  child  in  to  bo  privately  bftpliJifid. 
i'tk  t  do  not  int^rnd  the  public  christi^ainq^  to 
UA&  plopc  for  th^^  next  ^ii  weeks,  I  nball  eik- 
Iriiit  General  Defmuco,  my  equurry,  who  will 
bo  tiio  bearer  of  tbla  letter^  wilb  atioLher^  in 
which  I  eh  till  nwk  you  to  stand  ^dfather  to 
your  DEpbewJ^ 

Joseph »  nccordingly*  visited  Paris,  on 
the  oceiiMon  of  the  ehrieteniug,  where 
— if  wo  BTo  to  believe  ti  statement  of 
Napoleon'**  to  be  presently  quoted— bis 
brotbor  was  anxioa:^  to  bavo  bitn  remain. 
Josepb  is  represented  in  hiss  memuirs  as 
haviog  been  induced  to  go  buck  bv  pro* 
miaot  of  money  nnd  of  att  ei tension  of 
bit  miUtury  authorityt  neither  of  which 
promises   was   kt*pt*     However,   when 


Napoleon,  a  yenr  afterwards,  waa  al>oiit 
setting  out  on  biii  fatal  campaig-n  against 
Russia,  from  tlie  neopseity  of  having 
iome  bead  to  tb<*  operations  in  Spain, 
be  testoreil,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1812, 
the  command  in  chief  to  Joseph,  with 
whom,  Hs  well  m  with  the  French  mTn- 
ister  of  war,  the  communding  generoli* 
were  directed  to  c-orreispond,  and  who 
was  required  bt  take  into  his*  military 
councils  Mnrsbal  Jourdan,  in  retire- 
ment since  the  defeat  of  Talavera,  but 
now  flp  pointed  chief  vt  the  staflF.  The 
marshals,  however,  were  little  disposed 
to  give  up  their  independent  authority; 
and  m  Napoleon,  far  advanced  into 
Bus.sia,  was  preparing  for  the  battle  of 
liomdioo,  Tibvrs  reaclned  him  of  a  do- 
feat  at  f^alamanca,  on  the  23d  of  July* 
1812,  which  ho  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  Mar- 
raont,  wbo  had  succeeded  to  Masaena'a 
command,  Marmont  had  been  obUged 
to  retire  before  Wellington,  now  again  ' 
advancing  from  Portu^,  but  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  joined  by  Joseph,  who 
was  mflrcbing  with  tbo  army  of  the 
centre  to  bis  assistance,  and  ansioun  to 
cngroi^s  to  himeeif  the  glory  of  beating 
the  English — at  leaRt,  such  was  the 
con  struct  ion  which  Napoleon  put  on 
his  conduct — be  gave  battle  and  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences were  very  disastrous,  Boult 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
CadiK,  nnd  to  withdraw  hh  army  from 
the  south  of  Spain,  while  Josepb,  driven 
from  Mail  rid)  retired  to  Valencia,  then 
recently  token  and  hidd  by  Suchet,  to 
whom  Najxdecm  had  confided  the  com- 
mand of  tho  three  eoHtem  provinoea  of 
Valencia,  Arngon,  and  Catalojiia. 

Again  Joseph  came  to  the  ctin elusion 
that  his  kingdom  of  Spain  was  a  hope- 
JeFs  aflhiri  and  that  be  ought  to  retire ; 
but,  inf^tead  of  doing  fjo,  Le  dispatched 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  with 
ajwlogieH  for  himself  in  rchition  to  tbo 
battle  of  Salamanca  mid  the  subsequent 
events,  and  with  a  complaint  against 
Soult,  who,  it  seems,  had  written  a  let- 
ter, which  Himehow  had  fallen  into  Jo- 
i?eph's  hand? ,  expressing  suspicions  that 
Joseph  was  brt raving  the  French  cause 
in  the  hope  of  plenj^ing  the  Spaniards, 
getting  rid  of  the  French,  and  retaining 
his  throne  with  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Joseph,  on  the  other  hand, 
charged  Soult  with  trenf^onable  projects, 
aiid  insiBted  on  hL-^  removal. 

The  aide -de -camp  I  aent  on  this  mis^ 
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sion,  reached  Moscow  on  tho  18th  of 
Octohcr,  just  as  Napoleon  was  com- 
mencing his  disastrous  retreat,  and  in 
a  very  curious  letter,  written  from  Paris 
on  tho  3d  of  January,  1813,  and  pnh- 
Hshed  in  this  collection,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  Napoleon, 
and  of  the  suhsoquent  ruin  of  the  grand 
army,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
As  to  Soult^s  suspicions,  and  what  Na- 
poleon said  on  that  suhjeot,  the  aide-dc- 
oamp  writes  as  follows  : 

*'The  emperor  then  proceeded  to  the  duke 
of  Dalmatia's  [Sonlt's]  letter ;  he  told  me  that 
it  had  already  reached  him  through  another 
ohannel,  but  that  he  had  attached  no  import- 
ance to  it;  that  Marshal  Sonltwas  in  error, 
that  he  (Napoleon)  could  not  attend  to  Buch 
trifles  while  ne  was  at  the  head  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  and  engaeed  in  ononBons  under- 
takings—these were  ois  expressions;  that, 
however,  the  duke  of  Dahnatia's  suspicions 
did  not  much  surprise  him;  that  they  are 
shared  by  many  generals  belonging  to  tho 
•rmv  of  Spain,  who  think  that  your  m^yesty 
prefers  Spain  to  France;  that  he  was  con- 
vinood  that  you  had  a  Vrcnch  heart,  but  that 
^ose  who  Judged  you  bv  your  public  speech- 
es might  fhiuk  otherwise.  He  added,  that 
Marshal  SonU's  was  the  onl^  miUtary  head  in 
Si>ain ;  that  ho  could  not  withdraw  him  with- 
out endangering  tho  army ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  ho  was  perfectly  easy  as  to  Marshal 
Bonlt's  intentions,  as  he  had  just  learned,  finom 
the  English  newspapers,  that  the  marshal  was 
avaouating  Andalusia  and  joining  the  armies 
of  tho  centre  and  of  Aragon;  that  this  1  unc- 
tion will  make  them  strong  enough  to  talke  up 
the  offensive ;  that  he  had  no  orders  to  send; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  orders  from 
such  a  distance ;  that  he  did  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  extent  of  tho  evil :  and  that  he 
more  than  ever  re^tted  that  your  mi^esty 
had  not  followed  his  advice  not  to  return  to 
Bpain." 

Joseph,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
in  Paris  in  tho  spring  of  1811,  to  at- 
tend tho  christening  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  and  it  was,  £>ubtle88,  then  that 
this  advice  was  given,  from  which  it 
seems  clear  that  Joseph  had  nobody  to 
blame  but  himself  and  his  own  hanker- 
ings after  royalty,  for  having  continued, 
at  least  after  that  period,  mixed  up  with 
Spanish  affairs. 


Thus  driven  from  his  capital,  and  re- 
duced to  follow  the  retreating  French 
army,  Joseph  continued  for  near  a  year 
longer  to  squabble  with  the  marsbals, 
and  to  call  himself  Ring  of  Spain.  But 
every  day  the  French  became  more  and 
more  restricted  to  a  narrower  line  of 
operations,  and  even  tho  communica- 
tions with  France  were  greatly  inter- 
rupted. Napoleon,  whose  grand  army 
had  perished  in  tho  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and  who  had  drawn  down  an  avalanche 
on  himself,  was  no  loneer  able  to  afford 
any  assistance.  The  battle  of  Vittoria, 
fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  1813,  in 
which  Joseph's  carriage  was  taken,  he 
himself  escaping  with  difficulty,  drove 
him  and  the  French  army  out  of  Spain. 
A  letter  to  his  wife,  dlated  Yrursun, 
June  23d,  1813,  after  a  short  account 
of  that  battle,  concludes  as  follows : 

"  If  tho  emperor  has  returned,  tell  him,  as 
soon  as  I  have  placed  my  army  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  united  it  to  those  of  the  north  and  of 
Arsigon,  I  shall  repair,  to  Mortefontaine,  as  I 
told  yon  at  the  time  that  I  ought  to  have  done 
alter  Salamanca.  Let  me  have  the  emperor's 
answer.  Whatever  it  bo,  I  shall  go  home.  I 
can  do  no  good  hero.  Tell  Clary  [the  banker, 
his  wife's  brother]  to  transmit,  tkrongh  James 
and  Brocq,  a  hundred  thousand  franca  to  my 
secretary,  M.  Presle.  Among  the  killed  wers 
M.  Thiband,  defending  my  treasure,  and  poor 
■Alphonse,  whom  I  lovca  though  I  ■oolded 
hum.  [Alphonse  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. He  afterwards  joined  Joseph  in  Ameri- 
ca.] Send  me  back  the  courier.  I  shall  not 
stop  at  Paris,  but  at  Mortefontaine,  whether 
you  are  there  or  at  a  watering-place.  Kisses 
to  you  and  to  the  children." 

This  tune,  being  no  longer  able  to 
help  himself,  Joseph  carried  out  his 
threats  of  retirement.  Here  ended  his 
unlucky  experiments  of  royalty;  and 
here,  too,  we  must  end  for  the  present, 
reserving,  for  a  concluding  article,  the 
history  of  Na]^oleon*s  family  relations 
as  developed  m  the  closing  part  of 
this  correspondence,  which,  in  many 
points  of  view,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  downfall,  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  it. 
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FEOM   A  WINDOW. 

I  AM  not  a  married  man,  iind  I  flo 
not  think  that  all  my  lady  nc^imunU 
mnoem  &re  luigela ;  consequeiitlji  I  am  a 
miserable  old  bacbelor. 

Then?  is  absolutely  do  d^^obt  upon 
th©  subjeet,  I  am  informed  by  my 
friendi;  and  «Ch  because  I  tbtnk  that 
Romethin?  more  than  tbe  want  of  wiuga 
dbti  aguish  P9  the  ftdt  from  the  other 
dasf,  and  because  I  spend  my  life  in  a 
fiuit  of  apartments,  undisturbed  by  the 
musioal  laught^^r  of  eWldren — ^for  these 
feasons,  as  1  have  suld,  I  am  a  ctmsty^ 
musty t  miserable  old  unmsnied  misan- 
thrope* 

I  hare  been  substantially  notified  of 
the  fact  more  than  oncci  by  Miss  Tabi- 
tba  Ringgoldi  who  lires  in  the  hand- 
some  house  opposite ;  and  though  I  am 
ohsrt table,  my  friend ^  I  should  not  be 
surprise  if  tliat  fair  lady  were,  at  the 
preseot  moment,  directing  her  priTate 
apy-glass  ioto  my  chamber  from  behind 
her  white  curtain,  a  comer  of  which 
is,  i  perceive^  gligbtTy  raised  ;  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  If  Miss  Tabitha 
were  there*  l<M>kine  through  the  open 
window  here,  and  lamenting' the  failaro 
of  science  to  discover  eoj- trumpets,  such 
as  mi^t  be  used  to  catch  a  distant  oon- 
Taraation. 

Misa  Tabitha  often  arranges  herself 
in  her  best  finery*  and  leans  from  the 
window,  with  nods  and  smiles,  and 
silent  Invitations  to  come  in*  when  I 
chance  to  pass*  I  do  not  accept  these 
inritatioDS  often,  as  you  will  understand, 
if  you  Ustan  further  *  but  sometimes  I 
do  go  over,  and  take  a  hand  at  whist  iu 
the  small  parlor;  in  consequence  of 
whichf  I  am  conMdered*  I  believe*  an 
admirer  of  Mtss  Tabitba,  and  more  than 
t^ncc  my  cynical  and  discourteous 
bachelor  companious  have  gone  so  far 
OS  to  declare,  that  Miss  Tabiibn  has 
lon|  been  eiiga|»ed  in  Ihe  pleasing  oceu- 
potion  of  setting  her  maiden  cap  at  me 
and  ray  six  per  cents.  Of  course  I  do 
not  gTY©  any  credit  to  these  scandalous 
jeats  and  rnmors,  and  I  invariably  re- 
pfwTa  Bob  when  he  gives  utterance  to 
tJiero.  There  is,  of  course,  no  truth  in 
the  charge,  and  I/m  giiid  of  it,  I  regret 
t^    say  that,  even   if  there  were  not 


other  ohjectit>ost,'T  would  not  solicit  th« 
honor  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Mlei  Tabitha — my  a0ections  being  en* 


Lh  I  do  you  start  a  little  ?  Do  yon 
look  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  ask^ 
wtth  your  eloquent  eyes*  if  I  am  not  ut- 
tering a  pleasant  jest  1  I  engaged — 
ynu  seem  to  say  with  a  change  of  the 
pronoun— If  the  m corrigible  old  bachelor, 
the  woman  dm  ter*  the  misanthrope^  the 
miserable,  di^«agreeahlet  outrageous,  old 
curmudgeon  I  My  auctions  engaged* 
when  the  utmosjt  inquisition  of  feminine 
curiosity  eternally  on  the  watch,  has 
never  discovered  the  least  loop  to  hang 
a  report  upon  ?  Well,  my  dear  friend, 
perhaps  there  !«  some  grcmnd  for  sur- 
prisci  and  your  astonishment  is  not  sin- 
gular. My  engagement  is  certainly  not 
eiactly  whit  the  world  won  Id  call  binding 
— and  yet  it  binds  me,  B  ucb  thin^*  must 
ftieqnently  result  in  a  matrimonial  alii- 
ance  between  tbe  man  and  the  woman 
— at  least  sometimes  ;  now,  my  engage- 
ment will  not  probably  have  any  such 
termination.  Gossips  talk  about  Cory- 
don*  when  he  goes  c*tnstantly  to  viidl 
Chloe,  in  gkissy  patent  leathen,  & 
flowery  waistcoat,  hair  elegantly  curled, 
and  a  perfumed  handkerchief  ceutly 
waved  m  a  diamond -decorated  hand. 
They  talk  a  great  deal  about  that  youi^ 
man^  and  the  talk  rises  into  a  hubbub, 
when  the  watchful  eyes  perceive  the 
youth  finally  emerging  fr«^m  tbe  man- 
sion of  his  hive,  with  beaming  eyes,  and 
nose  raised  high  aloft  wttli  triumpb, 
while  Chloe  sends  a  golden  smile  to- 
ward him  as  he  goes*  h^im  behind  tbe 
curtain  of  the  drawing*room.  The  gos- 
sips* I  say*  talk  about  Corydon*s  ©n- 
gagement  for  a  month  thereafter ;  btll 
the  most  inveterate  and  ferocious  tattlo 
never  occupies  itaelf  with  my  little 
affair. 

I  never  sp«ak  of  it,  and  the  object  of 
my  affections  preserves  silence,  too; 
and  not  even  Miss  Tahitha  suspects  our 
little  arrangement.  If  I  tell  you  alt 
about  it  now,  good  friend  of  many  years, 
I  do  so,  because  'tis  scarcely  loyal  to 
our  friendship  to  have  aught  of  reserve ; 
hut.  above  aJi,  because  my  burden  of 
thought  and  feeHug  cries  aJond  for 
utterance, 

I  linger  on  the  threshold — let  me  Im* 
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g^T  a  moment  longer  j'et,  and  ask  rou* 
if  I  havi?  npvor  sermed  eccentnc  to 
you  ?  OftOfj  in  paf^sing  to  your  co ant- 
ing-ho  uiie,  you  stud  nio  a  friendly  nod 
as  1  lean  frtiBii  my  window  ju  tHo  nun- 
shine ;  and,  douhtlcss,  you  gi>  on  to 
your  arduous  toils,  thinking  what  a 
happy  f^ellow  1  am  to  affurd  to  ho  idle, 
when  yon  an^  your  vvlwh  eiitahliahmeut 
Will  all  day  be  struggling  to  biiliuico  the 
tKMifca  of  the  firm.  You  hom^stly  con- 
sider me  idle  at  such  moments:  my 
friendt  I  ani  never  bu&ier.  You  think 
me  solitary ;  I  am  surrounded  by  com- 
panions* The  itreat  may  be  wholly 
deserted ;  tfae  public  fiquuro  yonder  may 
not  tempt  a  single  child  to  enjoy  its 
green  sward  and  £ihado\v — ^lim  1  alutlm 
idvcn  may  bo  bupy  at  her  invisible 
toilet,  and  her  wiadow  deserted — yet  I 
ftin  not  alone. 

When  the  real  figures  of  aetuah 
living  personages  appear,  however, 
they  do  not,  by  any  meuns,  disturb  my 
reverie,  I  am  not  at.  war  with  my  kind^ 
but  often  find  in  the  forma  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  what  pleaaes  uie, 
and  heigh  tena  tlie  ^oat  of  mj  reeoUec- 
tions* 

I  lean  upon  the  sill  of  my  window, 
and,  tbrumming  idly  vrith  my  fingers, 
i»can  the  different  wnyfarers  with  smil- 
ing ottention.  I  see  my  friend  Dives 
with  bis  jingling  watch-seals,  his  creak- 
ing boots,  his  ispotlHSfl  shirt  bostom,  and 
his  dignified  look,  go  hy  to  his  ware- 
house, saluted  reepectfully  by  the  heads 
of  our  two  "  first  families" — ^tbc  Scribes 
and  Pharisees — who  sometimei*  invito 
me  to  their  palaces  up  town.  And,  as 
Dives  disappears  like  a  moving  hank 
round  the  comer,!  perceive  Lazaru*?*  with 
'  bis  maimed  bmbs,  swinging  himself  hy^ 
on  his  bands,  inserted  in  wooden  gloves — ^ 
the  shadow  of  bis  low  Ogtire  niingHng 
wJtb  that  of  Dives.  Of  e-ourse  I  do  not 
know  Lazarus,  as  I  move  in  good  so- 
ciety ;  yet  I  am  glad  t*j  see  him  with 
bis  cheerful  gjoile  oo  his  pule,  tliin  face ; 
md  when  he  pa^^ses  on  this  i^ide  of  the 
«||«et,  1  sometimes  drop  shly  a  piece 
of  money  into  his  bcisom,  and  laugh  to 
myself,  as  I  draw  back,  fancying  his 
pux;elod  expression,  I  related  tbU  inci- 
dent at  dinner,  the  other  day,  to  my 
fri<*nd  Divt-s  and  hi^  guests  ;  but  he 
ruiiSt^d  the  t|ueHtii>ji,  Avbether  such  thin^ 
were  ad  visa  bio,  the  public  charities  be- 
ing amply  f^uffideut  for  moritoHoussuf- 
fererft ;  while  individual  relief  encou- 
raged pauperism  und  idleDeia. 


**  But,  my  dear  Dives,*'  I  said  with  n 
smile,  •*  suppose  tho  coin  which  I  drop- 
ped bought  some  graall  articles  for  the 
children  of  Lazarus,  and  so  gave  them 
pleasure  far  greater  than  any  I  could 
have  enjoyed  by  spending  the  money  V* 

'*The  principlo  in  tho  thing,*'  replied 
my  friend,  sip  phi  g  bia  elarot  and  shak- 
ing bis  head,  ''  tliu  principle  is  bud.  As 
members  of  society,  w(i  are  hound  tt» 
observe  tho  laws  of  society  j  and  as,  in 
a  state  of  society,  we  must  be  governed 
bjr  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  no- 
ciety,  so  I  thinkt  us  a  member  of  that 
society,  you  were  rather  Itound  to  have 
this  individual  sent  ta  prison,  as  a  va- 
grant on  society,  than  to  encourage  him 
in  what  mu.^t  oventuully  render  it  ueces- 
Hary  to  moke  au  efample  of  him  for  tho 
good  of  BOriety.*' 

ThoBif^  were  the  words  of  Dives  ;  and, 
as  my  friend  the  Reverend  A*  Caiphas 
asked  me  at  the  moment  to  take  wine, 
the  discussion  was  not  resumed,  I  am 
obstinate,  nevertlieless,  and  gholl  prob- 
ably continue  to  outrage  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  "  society,"  if  the  whim 
seiiseH  me,  when  Lazarus  passes  beneath 
my  window, 

I  am  running  on  pretty  much  at  ran- 
dom, and  shall  not,  at  tbis  rate,  get  to 
my  fitory*  But  I  take  so  much  interest 
in  my  window  observations,  that  I  am 
led  to  weary  you  witli  them.  A  word 
more,  and  T  shall  get  regularly  to  my 
iiarrative* 

Besides  Dives  and  Lazarus,  I  see 
many  other  figures  pass  on  the  atrect* 
I  see  Strepbon  go  by  in  the  tightest 
l>oots,  the  finest  kid  gloves,  and  the 
glossiest  hat,  escorting  Miss  Almira,  the 
daughter  of  old  Two*per-cent ;  and  I 
stand,  or  rather  lean,  in  silent  admlra* 
tion  of  her  gorgeous  appearance,  as  she 
sails  by,  rustling  Ln  silks  and  satins,  with 
a  bii-d  of  paradise  upon  her  bonnet. 
She  has  chosen  to  waik  on  account  of 
the  Mnusbine,  and  the  great  carriage, 
with  its  liveried  driver  and  footmouf 
TolU  by,  unoccupied*  It  is  a  pity  that  , 
the  poor  gtrl  yonder  slink  hi  g  round  the 
corner,  and  looking  so  faint  nnd  weak, 
cannot  ride  a  little  in  it ;  and  I  fancy 
Strep bon  might  procure  this  favor  for 
her,  as  the  weak  girl  exchangee  a  look 
with  him,  which  seems  to  indicate  ac- 
quaintance, Tho  tbrei*  figured  pass  on, 
and  disappear  ;  but  somehow,  t3ie  look 
of  the  pale,  weak  girl  dwells  in  my 
memory,  and  haunts  me.  Welb  I 
weary  yottt  good  firieod,  and  another 
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wonl  fndM  my  wmclitw  piclnros.*  To 
nddLrion  In  tha*  fi  gurus  I  lirive  in  on* 
luini'd,  my^  obs^ervftiit  i^y^j*  desery  tlie 
njerrj  forms  of  children  <^3cin|:f  over 
the  voUot  AWfird  of  the  publih  s^qufjrt^ — 
rolling  their  hw>p«,  pluylng  1\v  tln^  foun- 
lajiit  and  fchouting  nt  their  pliiy.  Their 
Bweet  face*  plciu^ie  mc  ;  nud  the  bright 
^yi*s  seem  to  nieikt^  tlie  dny  mor«  i*nl- 
liJEiBtt  the  deep  i>jMe  nky  of  a  softer 
nzare.  lih  only  in  the  aftornoon  that 
I  ?t^e  the  mi  for  iu  the  morning  they  are 
at  ^hooK 

One  nf  them  wears  a  blue  dress,  mid 
o^  white  chip  hat,  secured  heneath  her 
chin  by  a  pink  ribhrm— and,  thus  ttc- 
eoutrt^dt  »hfs  passes,  every  morning*  to 
school,  directly  oppOHito  mr  window. 

A§  I  gaze*  with  my  shoulders  dro<^p- 
ing,  my  fin|3:er»  inveterately  thmuimingr 
my  eyes  half- closed » and  my  lips  wreath- 
ed with  smile Sf  a  Kitle  sad,  perhaps,  in 
thejT  expression,  I  see  my  httle  friend 
come  tripping  along  by  the  row  of  elms, 
cased  in  tlieir  square  hoies,  and  I  ana 
pleased  to  see  her  bright  figure,  lit  up 
hj  the  sunlight  which  dances  on  her 
curls*  her  straw  hat,  her  checkered  flag 
satchel,  gaily  swung  upon  the  bare  arrrii 
nnd  the  little  boots  of  crimsoti  morocco, 
tightly  fitting  to  her  delicate  ankles.  I 
wait  for  her*  and  look  for  her  appear- 
ance, and  when  she  comes,  I  follow  her 
with  my  eyes,  as  she  arrives  opposite, 
and  then  diaap pears  round  tlie  comer* 
She  is  different  from  some  other  young 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance*  who  pass  on 
a  similar  errand.  These  htter  look  up 
as  they  pass,  at  my  gn^aled  hair,  my 
gray  mustache,  my  carelessly  thrum- 
mlng  fingers,  and  I  know  vf-ry  well, 
that  at  such  times,  they  are  thinking 
who  on  earth  the  old  fellow  at  the  win- 
dow can  be  ;  the  curious  old  fellow,  al- 
ways leaning  fnjm  the  very  same  open- 
ing, in  the  very  same  way,  and  smiling 
as  he  beats  his  tattoo,  with  the  very 
same  idle  and  dreamy  expression. 

My  httle  friend  of  the  blue  dress  and 
wMte  chip  hat  does  not  treat  mo  quite 
so  cavalierly.  As  she  passes,  every 
mcmsing,  &he  raises  her  blue  eyes,  and 
■miles  m  the  moat  winning  way,  nod- 
ding her  head  in  token  of  recognitionf 
and  thus  cnuHng  a  profusion  of  brown 
ctirls  to  ripple  around  the  brightest 
cheeks  in  the  world.  Having  thus  in- 
dicated the  pleasure  she  experiences  in 
seeding  me  smiling  and  well,  my  little 
friend  kisses  hi'f  hand,  langhing,  and 
tripping  on  more  mpidly,  to  mnko  up 


for  lost  time,  vanishes  round  the  corner, 
singing  '*Lucy  NeaU"  or  **Lily  Dale/* 
or  some  other  melody  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  organ -grin deris. 

This  brief  and  flitting  exchange  of 
friendly  nttentiunj*,  between  myscdf  and 
the  child,  takes  place  every  m^irning, 
and,  whpn  she  dii^aptiears,  I  close  my 
window,  and  leaning  l>ftck  in  my  favor- 
ite chair,  the  red  velvet  yonder,  light 
my  old  meerschaum  and  ponder.  I 
generally  remain  thas^  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, for  an  hour  hefore  I  commence 
reading  the  newapaperft,  over  whose  oon- 
tents  it  is  my  habit  to  growl  and  vitit- 
perate. 

I  am  going  now  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  a}>out  in  the  si  e  morning  reveries, 
and  to  explain  the  circumstances  which 
attended  my  engagement,  which  en- 
gagement unfortunately  interferes  with 
any  matrimonial  views  in  connection 
with  tny  friend,  Miss  Tahitha.  I  see 
that  the  comer  of  her  curtain  has  fallen, 
and  so  we  are  entirely  to  ourselves. 

IL 

rwE  SCHOOL  antL, 

I  reached  the  ago  of  twenty-fivo 
without  ever  hnving  been  in  love* 

T  do  not  deny,  that  two  or  three  times 
I  had  fancied  myself  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  young  ladies,  with  pretty 
lips  and  roay  faces.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  I  by  no  means  loved  them,  and  thaU 
simply  because  their  smiles  or  frowns 
neither  pleased  nor  grieved  me  in  any 
considerable  measure— an  excellent  test, 
in  my  opinion »  and  one  which  quite 
satiEhes  me* 

I  trnnquilly  pursued  my  daily  ocon- 
pation,  which  was  that  of  a  clerk,  with  a 
moderate  salary,  in  the  house  of  Wop- 
per  Jc  Son,  now  dissolved;  and  after 
my  routine  in  the  counting-house,  gtne- 
rully  spent  my  evenings  in  strolling 
about  and  reflecting  upon  my  prospects. 
I  was  an  orph^m,  and  there  were  very 
few  cong^mial  companions  at  the  house 
where  1  l>oarded,  so  I  was  left  pretty 
much  to  myself,  and  was  not  embar- 
rassed iu  the  selection  of  amusementat 
by  any  otters  suggestions. 

Thrown  thus  upon  my  own  resoarces, 
I  looked  around  for  some  thing  to  in- 
terest and  occnpy  my  mind,  and  I 
found  tliis  object  <if  interest  in  a  girl 
whom  I  met  regularly  every  mornmg 
at  the  c*mier  yonder,  where  my  present 
little  friend  disappears  on  her  way  to 
school. 
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The  figure  of  the  ntai<i<*n  of  okT 
timpswn.^  not  unliko  my  little  frifod's 
to-day;  but  ih&  fttrmor  ooe  was  iiiut^h 
Je«s  gaily  clnd  ;  her  ft^ee  wbm  eoverf*! 
with  a  gTfeii  vml^  and  sbo  was  older — 
about  f4-v€'nteen. 

Regularly  every  momingt  after  break' 
fast*  as  I  weut  to  Woppfr  ^  H(ni'«, 
with  tlie  panctuality  of  a  clock,  T  met 
my  friend  eoming  roand  tbi«  conii^r,  and 
the  cncfturit/*r  became  an  expected  plea- 
sure, which  I  could  not  forpgi>*  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  girb  except  that  ^he, 
doiibtlei^f^,  likml  bluD  titjU,  which  every- 
where appeared  in  her  cheap  and  simple 
clothing,  8he  generally  walkeil  with 
her  head  d^jwu,  conning  a  ichool-bofkk 
which  she  held  beneath  her  green  veil* 
and  for  some  lime  slie  never  cucoutiter- 
«d  my  eyes  with  her  own. 

At  la»t,  as  we  went  by  each  other  at 
the  same  hour  every  moniitig;  and  a^ 
my  dft'Rs  waa  seldom  altered  in  thoso 
dayn,  fihe  noticed  mi^  and  we  wotild  ex- 
change looks.  Tbeu  I  saw  her,  with 
her  veil  raised,  come  an>und  the  comer 
looking  for  my  familiar  figure,  then  wo 
iiehangcd  glances  of  half  reofjgnition. 

Things  hud  reached  this  stage,  wheo, 
one  dtiy»  ai  I  was  coming  up  t<j  dinner, 
and  just  aH  I  wajt  crossjing  the  street, 
half-way  down  the  i^uare  yonder,  by 
the  httle  wooden  bouse,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  scream  ;  I  raised  my 
head  ouickly,  and  at  the  same  moment 
saw  the  breast  of  a  horse  strike  the 
form  of  a  girl  within  two  paces  of  mo. 
1  was  an  active  young  feUow  tbeui  and 
with  a  single  inotitjn  of  my  baud  caught 
the  an  I  mil  I  by  the  bit,  forced  his  foam- 
ing mouth  backward,  and  with  the  other 
arm  supported  the  girl,  who  was  near 
fainting.  The  horse  was  ridden  by  an 
urchin  who  could  not  manage  him,  and 
l^alloping  down  the  street  ho  had  nearly 
crumbled  the  girL 

She  now  half  leaned  upon  my  arm  in 
va  attitude  of  terrtir  and  weakness,  and 
&  glance  at  her  countcnaueHa  told  mo 
that  she  was  my  friend  of  the  corner* 
I  need  not  day  that  the  circumstance 
did  not  displeafo  me  ;  and  when  she 
came  to  understand  that  ber  deliverer, 
Hi  the  romunce  writers  say*  was  the 
owner  of  the  fiioe  m  familiar  to  her, 
loo^  I  don't  think  she  was  less  pleased 
than  myself 

I  Uiked  where  she  lived ;  and  she  re- 
plied, in  A  hurried  and  timid  tone*  that 
tlio  little  wo^ideo  hou^^e  you  »co  yonder 
<was  her  mother*S|  and  that  sbo  was  re- 


turn lag  thither  from  schooU  I  offered 
her  my  arm  with  that  simplicity  and  sbi- 
cere  respect  which  sprung  then,  as  it 
springs  now*  from  my  admiration  for  a 
pure  womin,  young  or  old ;  and,  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm,  the  girl  reached  her 
mother's,  and,  in  the  anme  timid  tone* 
asked  me  to  enter. 

I  was  very  glod  to  obey,  and  found 
myself  in  a  small  npartment,  very  poorly 
and  cheaply  funnKuhed,  but  with  au  air 
*if  respectahiiity  and  neatness  about  it, 
which  indicated  taste  aud  refinement  in 
tlie  occupants.  In  one  oomer  sat  an 
oUl  lady  in  a  black  bomWiztne  dress, 
busily  knitting,  which  operation  she  fol* 
lowed  with  eyes  cuvi^red  with  large 
spectacles. 

T  be  f dd  lady  looked  very  m  uch 
frightened  when  tjje  girl  related  her  ad- 
venture ;  and  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude upon  her  thin  countenance,  when 
my  part  was  described*  remains  with 
me  even  now,  as  one  of  my  most  de- 
lightful TecoUectidns. 

I  will  not  lengthen  out  Iho  deserip- 
tion  of  this  scene,  when,  for  the  first 
time*  I  made  the  **  speaking  acquaint- 
ance^' of  Annie  Claston,  Tier  mother 
was  the  widow  of  a  poor  clergyman, 
and  managed,  as  L  afterwards  learned, 
by  close  and  rigid  labor  aiid  economy, 
to  supply  the  wimi^  of  the  little  house- 
hold, and  send  Annie  to  school.  The 
girl  had  protested,  almost  with  t^are, 
against  this,  declaring  that  she  was  uld 
enough  to  help  her  motlier,  and  not  ba 
a  burden  ;  but  the  old  lady  still  pre- 
served her  iden^  about  trainbg  and  edu- 
catioa,  and  Annie  waa  forced  to  eub^ 
mit 

The  acquaintance  thuji  auspiciously 
commenced,  was  not  suffered  to  lan- 
guish. More  than  ever^  1  had  an  object 
of  interest  to  oceupy  my  thoughts,  and 
goon  it  beean  to  occupy  my  htiart  I 
now  looked  more  eagerly  than  ever  to 
see  Annie  at  the  comer ;  and  I  think 
I  mixy  add,  that  judging  from  the  bright 
expression  of  her  countenance,  she  w&a 
nlsfj  pleased  at  our  mrte tings.  Wa 
generally  imased  a  moment  to  excbange 
a  claftp  of  the  hand,  and  a  few  words 
aud  smiles,  and  then  we  passed  on.  I 
do  not  know  that  she  thought  of  me 
again  until  we  met  next  morning ;  but 
I  am  very  certain  that  her  image  never 
left  my  thoughts  for  fifteen  consecutiro 
minutes  throughout  the  day*  Old  Wop- 
per,  more  than  once,  bad  occasion  lo 
ask  me  if  I  waa  asleep*  and  whether  tho 
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foun^ost  pleasure— til e  coiivictinii  that 
1^  moment  of  my  snclcty  wna  inori' 
valued    bj    Aimie    tbim    an    hour    of 

The  wealthy  joung  lover  affected  not 
to  understrtud  tbiss,  nitliough  it  was 
plain  to  the  co!nm«jiu^st  appft^beoi^km, 
I  thought.  Ill  s^pltv  of  lavt^'v thing,  ho 
did  uiit  seem  in  underaland  that  hi^ 
visits  wore  unwelcome,  and  ppriHtsted 
in  frequontlj  coming  in  the  evenings,  in 
spite  of  hi^  cool  reeeption.  On  these 
o<K>n&iona  he  boweil  with  an  eiisy  air  i 
saluted  mt%  when  I  waa  present,  with 
friendly  familiaritjt  aod  sat  down,  play* 
ing  with  hi^  hat  nnd  smiling.  It  was 
impos Bible  for  Annie  to  treat  any  onP 
di^scaurteounly,  and  though  sho  had 
t<vkcu  a  dii^like,  ulmostx  to  Mr.  Lackland, 
ehe  did  not  Instray  thii  imprei^sion,  but 
met  all  hi^  udvancee  with  the  most  per^ 
feet  iuid  maidenly  courtesy,  but  nothing 
more.  I  have  never  seen  a  inn  re  per- 
fect exhibition  of  wbut  is  ciiUt-d  the 
'*  high-bred  rdr,*'  tlian  that  of  the  girl 
OD  these  occa^^ifins,  and  Luokhvnd  seemed 
to  think  AM  I  did,  thnt  any  man  might 
be  proud  of  auoh  a  wife. 

The  riaits  of  tho  young  man  were 
continued  as  regularly  after  our  engage- 
tnent  as  befure,  and  lio  had  for  some 
time  bpea  Bending  Annie  very  hond- 
uome  prpscnts,  anouymout^ly,  and  ia 
such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  re* 
tumedi  but  jui^t  with  that  transparent 
veil  thrown  over  tlicm,  which  the  oye 
cosily  pierced. 

One  evening  a  senrant  handod  to  the 
moid  at  the  door  a  small  boJt»  und  then 
diaappearpd  without  waithig  for  an  an- 
swer, or  leaving  any  gentleman's  name. 
The  box  was  aucoiuctly  addressed  to 
*^  Miss  Annie  ClostonH,^'  and  contained 
a  pair  of  magTiiiicent  bracelets. 

When  I  came,  Annie  showed  mo  the 
jewels,  and  I  at  once  r^ooguized  them* 
having  leen  Lackland  purchase  them 
that  morning  at  Whitens.  The  young 
lady  asked  me  to  advise  her  what  to  do, 
as  she  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Lackland 
had  sent  them.  I  did  not  mention  my 
lueeting  with  him,  and  feh  unpleasant- 
ly about  it  I  begged  hor  not  to  give 
herself  any  annoyance,  that  I  would 
return  thorn »  frankly  informing  Mr. 
Lackland  of  her  didincUnation ;  and  on 
the  next  morning  I  did  so. 

I  met  my  gentleman  coming  out  of 
the  CluH,  whither  I  had  gune  lo  aeek 
him,  and  handing  him  the  box*  said  that 
Hits  Clostou  had  eommissbued  me  to 


tlmnk  him,  but  to  beg  him  to  receif  ft 
back  the  jewels, 

**Jevvels!'*  said  the  young  maiit 
8  winging  his  ivory -headed  cane,  and 
holding  his  other  hand  behind  hts  baick, 
^^  what  can  you  mean,  my  dear  fellow  I'* 

"  In  the  present  instance,  jewela 
means  hraceteU^  Kir.  Lackhindt''  I  re* 
plied  calmly. 

"Bracelets!"  ho  returned,  with  ait 
air  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir,  bracelets  which  you  eeul 
to  Miss  Claston  last  evening." 

**II^'  ho  repeated  in  the  same  tone, 
"really,  you  are  p^lng  too  fast,  sir," 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Lackland,  1  move  at  & 
pace  exactly  in  accordance  with  mj 
calling}  which  is  that  of  a  mercantile 
clerk*  I  am  now  oa  my  wa^  to  th« 
counting-house*  and  my  time  ls  valua* 
ble.  I  Q^e  to  repeat^  that  Miss  Clastoii 
has  commissioned  me  to  thank  you  for 
tliese  jewelst  but  begs  that  you  will 
pardon  her  for  retummg  them." 

The  irresolute  and  uneasy  expressioa 
came  to  his  face,  and  mingled  itself  with 
the  irritation* 

**  Really,  slrT*  he  said,  ^*  I  am  sub- 
jected to  actual  persecution.  You  wish 
to  force  me  to  receive  back  what  1 
never  sent.^' 

"Mr.  Lackland !"  I  said,  profoundly 
astonished  at  this  falsehood. 

"  Sir!"  he  aaid,  stiffly. 

"You  will  pardon  me,'*  I  sMd  satiric* 
ally,  "but  I  saw  you  purchase  these 
very  jewels  yesterday  morning  at 
White's.  Doubtless  the  circumstance 
has  escaped  your  recol lection." 

His  face  turned  crimson  as  I  spoke » 
and  an  angry  ftash  shot  from  his  eyes, 

"Well,  sir!"  he  said  angrily,  "you 
seem  to  make  it  your  businoss  to  keep 
watch  over  my  movements !  Suppose  1 
did  send  that  box,  and  suppose  I  did 
wish  to  conceal  my  agency  in  sending 
it— what  concern  is  it  of  yours,  air  7" 

^'I  choose  to  make  it  my  concern* 
sir,"  I  replied  coldly,  *'  and  if  you  ad- 
dress another  observation  to  me  in  that 
tone,  you  shall  answer  it  elsewhere." 

I  never  knew  before  that  he  woa  m 
coward.     His  chaek  blanched,  his  eyea-j 
lowered  them  selves  betbre  my  angr^r] 
glance,  and  he  did  not  reply.  ^ 

"  Mr,  Locklund,"  I  said,  "  I  reeret 
that  this  conversation  should  have  ti£:en 
a  turn  so  unpleasant.  I  have  not  the 
least  desire  lo  quarrel  with  you,  sir,  and 
wish  simply  to  discharge  the  commit- 
sion  vflnQh   I  have  undertaken,  m 
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friwid  of  Wi$s  Claaton,  She  hr^gn  to 
thauk  jou  for  thia  gift,  but  cannot  r**- 
oeive  it,  sud  1  noif  return  it." 

Willi  these  words  I  pi  need  th*»  box  in 
Ltickland*!  haud«  and  bowed »  and  hh 
him.  Froin  that  muiniint,  fts  I  kn^vt 
aftervrardH,  he  hat^d  tnc  with  oU  th<j 
bittern  esa  and  malice  of  a  em  all  find 
cmnning  nature.  You  will  see  how  Ids 
hatred  developed  iteelf* 

IV. 
PAETING. 

Annie  and  mjs^lf  had  entered  into 
our  engagement  with  that  thonghtlesii 
precipltanty  of  youth,  which  older  and 
wiser  heada  vis^it  with  ao  much  repro- 
bation*  My  salary  was  entindy  insufli* 
dent  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
two  persons  united  in  the  holy  bond  a 
of  matrimony,  and,  after  l*mg  and  iad 
dtscussiona  upon  the  .<it]bject,  it  wa3  the 
coQolusioa  of  the  little  household  that 
we  must  wait  for  happier  times. 

Long  eiigag*:^meiiti>  are  a  great  evil ; 
uud  they  should,  I  think,  he  avoided  if 
poMible  in  all  coses.  To  see  the  phan- 
tom of  married  happiness  constantly 
fly  before  you— eluding  yoiir  grasp, 
and  laughing  piriiesiily  ut  your  despair 
— tlua  18  suiEciently  saddening.  But 
tll«f«  is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
young  lady's  potiition.  The  knowledge 
of  her  engagement  on  the  part  of  her 
assoejates  is  more  or  Ichs  embarrassing 
— ^und  1  have  known  many  gentlemen 
who  declared  it  impoasible  to  enJ4}y  the 
society  of  such  a  lady-^^*  talking  U>  you 
at  randomi  and  looking  over  your  shoul- 
der, at  her  intended/*  It  is  true  Annie 
did  not  give  a  thought  to  this,  and  she 
declared  her  willingness  to  wait  just  ai 
long  as  £he  lived:  hut  altogether  it 
was  dishearten  log* 

Just  when  we  had  arrived  finally  at 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  wait,  and 
that  I  mu8t  look  around  for  some  im* 
provement  in  my  eituation,  I  was  one 
moniing  accosted  by  an  old  merchant 
who  had  professed  a  great  fnendi^hip 
for  me,  and  informed  thut  he  had  a  pro- 
posal to  make  me.  lie  soon  unfolded 
Ilia  idea ;  it  was,  that  I  should  go  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a  year  or  t*vo,  and 
act  as  his  mercantile  correspondent; 
aaid  he  supported  his  proposition  by 
offering  me  just  thrice  the  ^nhxry  which 
I  then  received*  He  would  give  me  a 
week  to  think  of  it,  he  saidi  and  then 
we  parted* 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  tliia  prnpo- 


Bilifin  was  the  sulyect  of  the  most 
unxioos  conslderatitm  to  mc,  tKroufjh- 
imt  the  week  :  for  the  idea  of  leaving 
Anni<?  nearly  unmanned  me,  and  para- 
lytic? t|  ujy  re^i^utinn.  The  dear  girl 
miw  thi-*  struggle  in  my  breast,  and  un- 
dcrsttjod  perfectly  that  «he  was  the 
obstacl*^  in  tlio  way.  She  besought  me 
not  to  refuse — tliat,  great  as  her  distress 
would  be  to  part  with  me^  it  would 
distress  her  still  more  to  reflect  that  fiho 
embarruased  my  nrovementST  and  clog- 
ged my  ftdvanoeii  toward  pn^sperity ; 
and  she  abided  that  1  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  them  «t  home,  for  thi^y  were  now 
very  comfortable,  Mrs*  CUiston  urged 
the  very  same  views*. 

It  was  not  until  Annie  and  myself 
were  alonn,  that  leaning:  l"'r  lovely  head 
upon  my  jibouldpr*  she  eried,  and  said, 
she  would  remain  *''niine  in  life  and 
dea  th  / '  I  recolle  c  ted  these  word  s  after- 
wards* 

Well,  not  to  lenglUcD  out  my  storj, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  I  accepted  the 
offer  of  my  friend  Mr.  Aiken  ;  and  hav- 
ing made  every  arrange  men  t  with  the 
house  where  I  had  been  employed,  I 
Bailed  in  a  month. 

I  went  on  ahiphoard  one  night  \  and 
thus  remained  with  Annie  and  her 
motile r  all  the  evening.  1  recoil  that 
evening  now  perfectly  ;  and  especially 
the  crimson  sunset  flooding  the  trees 
of  the  6(]nare  yonder,  from  whose  sum- 
mits crowns  of  gold  ^seemed  gradually 
lifted  by  the  fingers  of  the  night*  Mra. 
Claston  wast  u  little  indisposed,  and  I 
took  leave  of  her  in  her  cnamber^ — re- 
ceiving with  tears  almost  that  blessing 
which  she  gave  me,  laying  her  thin 
white  hand  on  my  head,  nn  I  kneeled 
beside  her*  The  £iti>rms  of  many  years 
have  beaten  upon  my  brow,  and  changed 
to  gray  my  raven  bairt  or  swept  it  away, 
but  still  the  touch  of  that  pale  thin 
hand  of  the  pure  lady  is  on  my  brow, 
and  I  kneel  before  her  onee  more,  on 
that  night  of  parting. 

Annie  and  myself  lingered  long  in  the 
little  parlor,  I  need  not  say;  and  the 
golden  crowns  all  disappeared  from  the 
iriuged  summits  of  the  elms  Ijefore  we 
parted.  It  was  not  **  in  one  blind  cry 
of  passion  and  of  pnin*^ — but  it  went 
near  to  unman  me*  Those  caresses  and 
endeunnents*  which  are  the  language  of 
lover-s^  and  have  therefore  been  derided 
by  tho  cold  and  stupid  world  which  doea 
not  know  that  God  has  given  them  to 
His  creatures  to  express  the  depth  of 
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puro  And  holy  love— -thoos  faltering 
woriU,  and  tearful  pressures  of  the 
haiul,  which  say  so  much,  were  a  thou- 
Hond  times  ended  and  renewed;  and 
then  the  end  came. 

Annie  wrung  her  hands,  and  like  a 
fearful  child  followed  me  to  the  door. 
It  was  nearly  dork,  and  I  must  go.  I 
turned  to  take  leave  of  her  again — but 
throwing  a  handkerchief  over  her  head, 
which  made  her  countenance  resemble 
a  Madonna* 8  weeping,  she  drew  me 
toward  the  comer,  some  steps  distant 
only  as  you  see,  there  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. 

I  had  there  first  met  with  her — there 
she  had  seen  me,  ti>«>,  for  the  first  time. 
As  our  eyes  now  met  in  a  lon^,  lon^ 
look,  the  whole  past  rose  up  again,  and 
condensed  itself  into  a  moment— a  mo- 
ment crammed  with  love  and  happiness, 
the  recollection  of  which  threw  a  glory 
aluu»st  over  the  canony  of  night. 

And  there  at  the  old  comer  we  parted, 
— a  long  embrace;  smiles  breaking 
thn)ugh  tears  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  and 
a  w«Mntus-  -that  was  the  spectacle  which 
the  friondly  stars  beheld. 

Aiiuio  went  back,  orving,  and  I  con- 
tinued my  WM'  to  the  wharf  and  embark- 
t^.  \\  hen  l  opened  my  ejres  the  sun 
wa.4  rising  i»ver  the  Atlantic*  But  I 
Miw  nothing  but  the  figure  of  the  maiden 
- 1  t'oU  nothing  but  the  sweet  agony, 
tlio  bit  tor  nleasure  of  that  parting. 

It  in  well  that  I  looked  back  instead 
iif  forwttril :  but  let  me  proceed  in  se- 
quonvH'. 


Tim  RETUBM 

1  wiiN  HMidlng,  the  other  day,  a  book 
whioh  hnrt  lieon  much  spoken  of  in  £u- 
rtipo  I  lie  nU^ry  of  a  poor,  lost  girl, 
frtini  Iho  dark  gulf  of  whose  nature, 
M\  «»f  woeful  depravity,  and  misery  eat- 
ing Into  her  heart  like  a  oankerworm,  a 
iiiiwiM  nf  Innocent  love  springs  up,  and 
Hurlil««N  her,  sm(N>thtng  her  dyuig  pillow. 
1  Oiniiglit  at  first  that  the  work  was  a 
A««ll«Mi  I  but  it  was  too  strange. 

( hil.y  tli««  tlioughtleHs  and  unobservant 
will  eitiiMidor  what  I  have  said  a  para- 
il«i«.  We  do  n(»t  get  at /act  anywhere, 
ivieniiae  U  wraps  itself  in  the  triple  folds 
itf  Nell*  epteoni,  reserve,  and  fear— and 
lliUH.  ii<«elitg  only  the  outside  of  life, 
Millie  iMinMiim  Uiiiik  that  it  ia  new,  pro- 
QoiDinonpUMW,  and  that  all  the 
irt  •tIribtttaUo  loMy  to  tlie 
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vivid  imagination  of  dramatists  and  ro- 
mancers. 

I  know  family  histories,  which  I  would 
not  dare  to  relate  in  their  naked,  simple 
details,  though  the  scene  were  laid  in 
another  land,  and  the  names  changed 
— for  the  majority  of  my  listeners  would 
declare  me  crazy.  I  know  histories  of 
individuals  which  I  could  verify  step  by 
step,  incident  by  incident,  from  yellow 
and  moth-eaten  letters  and  papers — 
which  histories  the  world  would  no  more 
believe,  than  they  would  the  existence 
of  devils  in  a  man  of  this  century. 
They  would  rather  say  that  I  forged 
the  papers,  than  credit  what  would 
make  their  hair  stand  on  end.  But  I 
am  wandering  from  my  story,  which  is 
not  quite  so  terrible  as  some  others,  m^ 
dear  friend,  though,  at  the  time,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  woefol  tragedy  and 
despair  had  touched  its  climax. 

I  remained  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  three 
years ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  set 
sail  homeward,  with  the  satisfactory 
feeling  that  I  possessed  what  was  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  Annie  and  myself  to 
commence  housekeeping.  My  delight, 
as  I  approached  the  friendly  shores  of 
my  native  land,  was  even  increased  by 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  received  one  line 
from  home  for  mora  than  a  year ;  and 
while  the  explanation  of  this  lay  simply 
in  the  fact  that  the  ocean  mails  were 
very  irregular,  I  had  often  felt  a  sort  of 
foreboding,  such  as  most  persons  expe- 
rience when  they  love  deeply.  At  such 
times  we  fear  that  such  an  inimensity 
of  happiness,  as  we  dream  of,  cannot 
be  unmixed,  even  if  it  exist :  the  heart 
doubts,  however  powerfully  the  mind 
reasons  against  these  doubts ;  and  we 
wait,  in  trembling  suspense,  the  sight 
of  the  familiar  shores,  the  old  man8ion« 
the  beloved  face. 

Thus,  while  I  experienced  the  most 
exquisite  delight,  as  I  saw  the  well- 
known  rows  of  biidldings,  and  discerned 
many  familiar  forms  upon  the  wharf,  I 
waited  with  anxious  expectation  for  the 
moment  when  I  should  recognise  a 
building  more  famiUar  still,  a  fim  mme 
dear  to  me  than  all  the  world. 

Ten  Dolnutes  after  entering  the  hotel, 
and  after  throwing  merely  a  passing 
glance  at  my  brown  face  and  long,  black 
moBtache  in  the  mirror,  I  was  at  the 
door  of  the  little  wooden  house  yonder. 
Everything  was  just  as  I  had  left  it — 
the  noneyauokle  blossomed  on  the 
porobf  M  it  did  OB  that  evening  in  June 
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dreAniB*  I  bad  finin'l  In  iho  i^plenduMv 
dressed  woman,  f^litt(^ruig  v^lih  jew^lw 
Htid  satin  mstl  [uce.  and  diirtui^  onwjirtl 
like  B  mt>ft*nr  lu  tin?  downy  velvet  of  n 
epleudid  cIuiHot,  wliioh-  st^ltcrod  dust 
upon  me  ob  I  stoodt  n^itldn  two  |mccSf 
unrecoj^niz^d* 

I  WHU  nut  :*een,  if  is  true  i  but  hnd  I 
been  seen,  would  1  have  i»cen  recMig-- 
111  zed  ?  I  war^  simply  a  sunburnt  strnn- 
ger — a  pedestrian,  who  looked  nt  a  fine 
oarrioge  iib  it  piii^sod*  Had  Ibo  world 
turnod  from  east  to  west*  or  was  I  insane 
or  dreaminjsrl 

Then  the  fa(^  of  Annie,  as  sbe  pasa- 
ed,  rose  liefore  me  n^in  ;  1  tbought 
f^hfi  looked  pale  Wdeulh  the  load  of 
fltjwers  above  her  brow — sbe  looked  snd 
in  tlie  midi^t  of  tbis  splendor*  What 
did  it  mean  1 

Tber^  wa^  an  eai^y  solution.  T  should 
doubtless  kuov¥  all  from  51  rs.  Peters, 
wbose  earrtng^e  she  probnbly  Used*  I 
bad  heortl  of  this  lady»  Iho  sister  of  An- 
nie's father,  lon^  a  widow — and,  as  v^ell 
aa  I  could  reaiemtx'r,  not  mueh  bad 
been  uttered  in  her  praise.  Well,  we 
would  see.  At»d  I  **et  forward  raf>idJy 
again  toward  Iba  housio. 

I  found  it  at  last.  It  wa?*  a  very 
bandstome  re  wide  nee,  the  fi'oiit  door  ap- 
pitiaolied  by  marble  s^teps,  with  an  orna- 
mental iron  railing,  I  ascended  and 
knocked. 

A  servant  appeared,  and  1  bade  him 
carry  my  card  to  bis  mistress,  and  sny 
that  I  desired  to  ?ce  ber. 

Iwassbi^wn  into  a  msignificent parlor, 
in  wbich  everytbing  was  ovei-fiowering- 
iy  splendid,  nud  arranged  with  tbo  prim- 
tncgt  elpgimee ;  and  in  ten  minuter  a 
rustling  of  jiilk  upon  tbe  stairway  pre- 
luded the  entranee  of  Mr^,  Peters, 

8be  entered,  and  hielined  her  head 
stiflly,  Sbe  was  a  wimian  of  abtiat  fif- 
ty, with  hard,  eoM  fen  tares,  an  ic^  gray 
eye,  and  tbe  heavy  double  chin  in* 
dicated  a  tendency  towardis  good  liv- 
ing. 

**  Vou  wiiilied  to  see  me,  sir?"  ^ho 
Raid  I  coldly,  subsiding  into  a  seat,  and 
holding  tlie  ttp  of  tny  card,  as  if  she 
would  be  glad  to  tossi  it,  as  one  does  a 
wortblesj5  piece  of  pasteboard,  into  tbo 
firO' place.  **  Pray^tti  what  em  I  in- 
debted for  the  honor  of  your  call?" 

I  saw  in  an  instant  tbat  tliis  woman 
had  distinctly  mnde  up  her  mind  to  op- 
bOM  and  overct>me  me,  and  I  bad  plabi- 
ly  notbinfT  to  expect  from  ber  but  o>ld- 
«es*,  perhaps  insult. 


♦*  X  rrflme<  madam,"  I  replied  calmly, 
"  to  ftee  n  friend  tf  mine," 

**  Ah,  drT^  ehe  said,  in  the  same  tone 
of  ooldne>S!i, 

**  I  refer  to  Miss  Annie  Clastoiit  who 
is  a  very  dear  friend," 

**  Of  i/oi*r*,  sir?** 

And  barbed  with  tbe  dendUest  hau- 
teur, her  msult  struck  me  full  \n  front ; 
but  I  only  grew  colder,  in  spite  of  the 
beat  in  f^  of  my  hearts 

**  C^f  mine,  madam »"  I  said,  calmly. 
*^  It  may  possibly  astonish  you*  that  I, 
a  poor  sti-anger — though  not,  I  perceive, 
a  complete  stranger  even  to  yourself — 
tbat  I  should  speak  of  MLss  Claslon  bs 
I  do,  Hut  what  I  bavu  said  U  simply 
the  truth,  and  it  is  quite  imposBtblu  fur 
me  all  at  once  to  adopt  an  air  of  cere- 
mony in  speaking  of  one— I  may  as 
well  say — so  dear  to  me.  You  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  tbe  relations  eristing  be- 
tween myself  and  your  niece — you  mniit 
understand — -" 

*'  I  underistand  nothing,  sir  V*  she 
said,  contracting  her  brows  with  sodden 
and  hnngbty  anger,  "  and  I  desire  111  at 
you  will  not  further  confide  to  ma  your 
private  affairs  !" 

I  ri>so  from  my  seat  and  bowed,  a 
movement  which  the  lady  imilated,  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  dismissah 

**  I  am  sorry  to  have  offended  Mrs, 
Peters,''  1  said,  with  a  fin? hod  cheek, 
**  but  1  have  at  least  the  sati^faetiou,  in 
leaving  ber,  to  know  that  I  have  not 
uttered  a  single  word  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  impropriety*  I  have 
simply  ^flid  that  Mi^s  Claston  occupies 
a  position  toward  myself  wbich  it  is 
impossible  fc^r  you  to  be  ignorant  of." 

*'  And  I  have  replied,  sir,**  said  tbe 
lady,  flusliing  likomys^elf  with  ludigaant 
fire^  **  I  have  replied,  sir,  that  I  under- 
stand nothing.*^ 

^'  Is  it  possible  that  Annie  has  not 
told  you  r*  I  *^aid,  coldly, 

*■  Will  jrou  bo  good  enough  to  termi- 
nate tbis  uiterview,  sir  ?** 

And  trembling  with  anger  and  dis- 
dain, the  lady  deliberately  tossed  my 
c^rd  into  tlie  fire-place. 

**1  shall  certainly  do  so  it  once, 
madam,"  I  said,  with  the  most  ceremo- 
nious how,  *^  I  am  not  naturally  fond 
of  insidts,  which  you  seem  to  take  plea- 
sure in  intliGting  upon  an  untififetiding 
gentleman/* 

l^ly  coldness,  and  tbo  shadow  of  dis- 
dain iu  my  voice,  must  have  profoundly 
eimiged  ber;   for,   advancing   u   step. 
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Tho  woman's  answer  touched  the 
chord  of  mcmorj,  and  I  felt  that  wo  had 
gone  through  a  similar  ordeal. 

I  rose  from  my  sick  bed,  entirely 
changed,  and  I  trust  that  my  life,  since 
that  time,  though  not  so  useful  as  it 
might  have  been,  has  not  been  without 
benefit  to  my  species.  The  sirocco  had 
burnt  into  my  very  soul,  and  I  bawed 
my  head,  and  submitted  without  groan- 
ing, after  a  while — and  now  wait  for 
the  hour  when  the  grass,  if  not  the  lau- 
rels, will  whisper  over  me. 

I  converted  my  small  savings  into  a 
letter  of  credit,  and  went  abroad — 
traveling  for  five  years,  through  Europe 
and  tho  East  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  think ;  for  I  mixed  with 
{)easants  and  nobles — the  high  and  tho 
ow,  the  rich  and  tho  poor — coming,  for 
all  my  pains,  to  the  final  and  most 
rational  conclusion,  that  humanity  is 
much  the  same  in  every  land — that  Gio- 
vanni laughs  or  groans  under  much  tho 
same  influences  as  John — that  a  knot  of 
ribbon  and  a  festival  pleases  Lisette  in 
Paris,  as  it  docs  Molly  in  the  country 
here — that  it's  all  the  same  old  story. 

I  was  beginning  to  count  the  florins 
in  my  purse  now,  when,  one  day,  a 
packet,  with  a  red  seal,  was  brought  me, 
by  a  servant  of  my  friend  the  consul's, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  informed, 
by  Israel  Jones,  attomey-at-law,  etc., 
etc.,  of  my  native  county,  that  I  was 
solo  legatee  of  my  respectable  uncle, 
deceased,  who  had  always  quarreled 
with  me,  and  that  the  estate  was  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  from  seventy-five  to 
ono  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  it,  and,  as  I  had  seen  enough 
of  Europe,  I  thought  I  would  return 
home,  or  to  what  had  once  been  a  sort 
of  home  to  me — to  the  spot  where  I  had 
been,  for  a  brief  season,  wholly,  com- 
pletely, supremely  happy.  The  song 
says  tnily,  that  "  'tis  home  where  tho 
heart  is  ;**  and  I  was  just  as  strongly 
drawn  toward  the  old  place,  and  figure, 
as  when  I  sat  in  the  counting-house  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  sent  my  heart  across 
the  seas,  to  Annie,  praying  for  me  in 
another  land. 

Do  you  know  why  I  loved  her  ?  "Wo 
are  considering,  let  us  say,  a  mere  series 
of  events,  and,  therefore,  we  may  phi- 
losophize. My  unabated  love,  then,  for 
this  woman,  in  whom  I  had  implicitly 
trusted,  and  who  had  broken  my  heart, 
•prung  from  the  fact,  that,  as  a  living 
person,  she  was  completely  dead  to  me. 


As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  did  not 
exist — she  was  mouldered  to  dust,  be- 
neath a  piece  of  emerald  sward — out  of 
her  breast  grew  flowers.  It  was  the 
Annie  of  my  youth — for  when  I  returned 
I  was  already  growing  old — the  Annie 
of  former  years  that  I  loved.  Since  the 
momentary  glance  which  I  had  caught, 
on  that  evening  as  she  passed  onwara  in 
her  carriage,  1  had  never  laid  my  eyes 
on  "her ;  and  I  did  not  wish  to  see  her. 
All  was  broken  bctweeu  us — she  was 
nothinf^  to  me,  I  nothing  to  her;  we 
went  different  ways — I  and  Mrs.  Lack- 
land. 

My  Annie  was  not  Mrs.  Lackland. 
She  was  the  ever  splendid  and  gracious 
vision  of  my  youthful  dreams  and  hopes 
— the  pure,  faithful  muden,  with  the 
kind,  frank  eyes,  holding  no  trace  of 
guile.  My  Annie  never  could  have 
yielded  to  the  throats  of  a  base  and  do- 
graded  woman,  and  broken  an  honest 
heart,  which  was  wrapped  up  in  her — 
ruined  a  man,  who  cared  nothing  for 
life  without  her  love.  Mrs.  Lackland 
lived  in  a  splendid  house — ^my  Annie  in 
the  humble  cottage  beneath  the  elms. 
Mrs.  Lackland  rode  in  an  elegant  car- 
riage, and  wore  satins,  and  jewels,  and 
birds  of  paradise — my  Annie  walked, 
and  was  clad  in  a  little  blue  dress,  and 
chip  hat.  Mrs.  Lackland  was  a  false 
woman,  pining  in  magnificent  misery — 
the  Annie  of  my  memory  and  my  heart 
was  an  angel,  with  an  angePs  purity  and 
happiness  in  her  azure  eyes.  But  I 
will  not  continue  this  dissection  of  my 
heart — I  will  proceed  with  my  story, 
which  draws  to  an  end. 

The  five  years  of  mv  second  absence 
had  worked  greater  changes  even  than 
the  three  years  formerly — or  as  great. 
Every  familiar  face  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene — oven  the  faces 
of  those  who  had  wounded  me  most  cru- 
elly ;  and  I  walked  alone,  not  even  en- 
countering enemies — only  strangers. 

Lackland  the  elder  had  completely 
failed  in  business,  two  years  before^  and 
I  soon  heard  had  wholly  impoverished 
Mrs.  Peters,  who  sank  under  the  blow, 
and  died,  soon  afterwards,  of  apoplexy. 

Young  Lackland  had  become  the  slave 
of  intern peranoe — had  treated  his  wife 
with  notorious  cruelty,  and,  finally,  the 
father  and  son,  with  the  wife  of  the  lat- 
ter had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where. 
Thus  every  face  was  gone — 1  had  not 
even  a  successful  rival  to  welcome  me. 
I  went  to  the  little  house,  and  found  a 
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**Kol  do  not!  do  noil"  she  cried, 
wildly.  *^  I  am  not  worthy  to  lean  uptm 
3  our  tirtn  I  lii^t  mo  kneel  to  youi  and 
fisk  j*»u  to  forpve  tnc,  fur  I  am  miser- 
able aDd  heart-broke ti.  But  it  wna  not 
mj  fault*  They  told  me  that  you  were 
unfaithful  l^that  you  were  dead!  And 
my  ttuut  forced  me  to  marry  tho  father 
of  my  ehild  '  Ohi  no  I  no!  Let  me 
go  awny^I  will  receive  no  tiling  from 
you*  I  can  die  now  thttt  I  hiive  told 
you,  George  I  Gi>d  has  Ind  me  here  to 
give  nie  ono  coijsolati<>n  hefore  I  diy. 
It  WLva  not  my  fault  !  I  i-truf^gled  long  * 
No  letters  came  from  you^  and  iii  a 
weak  hour  I  yielded  !  I^t  me  go — I 
am  happy  nowi  and  can  die  more  peace- 
fully I     Good-by  ['* 

As  she  spoke  thuji,  iiohbijig  and  shed- 
ding floods  of  t^ars,  i^he  withdrew  lier- 
Heli  from  me,  and  turned  to  gi>.  But 
the  agitAlion  of  thfl  mec^ting  in  her  proi>* 
trated  condition  was  t[:>o  much  for  her, 
iind  her  weak  stt*pa  wandered.  She 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  pi\vetnent« 
had  I  not  received  her  fonn  m  my  arms. 
This  time  she  had  fainU^d. 

I  forced  open  the  door  of  the  housa 
there  at  the  corner,  and  had  the  ctdd 
form  upon  a  couch,  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  startled  group  aissembled  around 
the  evening  fire,  A  few  words*  how- 
ever, explained  all;  and  very  moii 
Aimie  revived,  and  wa^  as^sisted  to  a 
chamber  by  the  kind  and  c^am passionate 
ladies  of  the  house. 

In  that  chamber  she  died.  With  her 
kst  breath  she  es^plaiacd  all,  and  beg- 
ged my  forgive nesfl.  The  diabolical 
plot,  c^:uicocted  by  the  woman  Peters 
and  Lackland,  waei  revealed  in  all  its 
hideous  deformity.  They  had  endeav- 
ored at  first  to  tempt  the  girl  by  rich 
presents,  and  by  representations  of  my 
poverty.  Theu,  finding  this  unavailing, 
they  stated  that  I  was  married  to  an- 
other. Finding  that  the  girl  did  not 
believe  this,  n  letter  was  forged,  an- 
nouncing my  death.  This  was  so  adroit* 
ly  done,  that  Annie  had  been  convinced. 
That  I  was  unffjithful,  she  never  would 
believe ;  but  she  was  forced  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  story,  that  I  hod  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fevers  of  the  tropica.  When 
she  was  still  prostrated  by  tluB  intelli- 
gence, ^[rs,  Peters,  to  whose  bouie  she 
had  gone  on  the  death  of  her  mother, 
commenced  a  iystoraatic  attack  upon 
her.  She  resisted  for  a  whole  year; 
and  then,  woru  out,  dt^ipairing,  moro 
dead  thau  olive,  went  like  a  phantom  to 


the  altar,  and  yielded  liersclf  up.    Mrs* 
Peters  was  rewarded  for  her  eiertlonf^  | 
and  the  girl  was  tlie  wife  of  Lackland. 

Ho  possessed  a  body — the  heart  and 
&oul  were  paralyzed  or  dead.  They 
gave  her  sphindid  dresses — she  received 
them  passively.  They  endeavored  to 
cheer  ner  spirits^ — she  gazed  blankly  at^ 
ihnm,  with  eyes  fiiced  far  away,  as  on  J 
that  evening  when  she  had  passed  ma 
in  her  carrmge  —  a  phontt^m  covered 
with  satin  and  jewels ^ 

Then  ha«l  come  the   failure   of  thiJ 
elder  Lackland — the  intemperance  of  f 
Iter  husband — the  rum  of  the  family* 
Since  that  time  .^he  had  been  carried^ 
from  city  to  city  by  her  drunken  and 
tyrannical  husband— abused,  ill -treated, 
struck  moro  than  once^ — and  then,  thia 
man  hod  been  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
leaving  her  worn  down  by  ill  usage  and 
sicknosKf  with  an  infant  at  her  breast. 

She  had  struggled  against  her  misery 
ftit  a  liille  space— then  had  come  to  un- 
derstaud  thut  tho  seeds  of  death  wc*re 
in  her  frame  ;  and  she  had  bent  her 
steps  t<iward  the  scene  of  her  britf  hap^ 
ptness  and  after  misery,  to  lie  down 
and  die  ujion  the  threshold  of  her  early 
h*jme,  or  tMi  the  grave  of  her  mother. 
She  had  reached  the  place,  without 
money,  and  exhausted  by  her  journey, 
during  which  the  exposure  hru!  aggra- 
vated her  conLplaint,  atul,  for  the  first 
tiai<^,  had  begged  assistance  from  a 
stranger. 

That  stranger  was  myself 

You  know  now,  from  this  brief  rela- 
tion, the  whole  current  of  this  woeful . 
life,  in  which  a  poor  girl  was  be  tray  e 
and  brought  to  the  grave,  by  a  base  i 
inhumau  woman,  swayed  only  by  ava- 
rice* and  a  cowardly  man,  who  was 
guilty  of  forgery  to  effect  his  purpose. 
She  tf>ld  me  everything  in  those  last 
moments,  when  all  Wiis  again  ch^nr  be- 
tween us^whcm  no  cloud  obscured  the 
past— when,  faint  and  pale,  like  a  white 
flower  of  autumn,  she  slowly  faded,  and 
went  from  mo. 

It  was  the  thin,  white  hand  of  my 
Annie  which  I  held  now  in  my  own, 
and  cinereii  with  tears  and  kisses,  pray- 
ing, as  I  did  so,  with  agonised  BUppli- 
cations,  that  Godt  in  His  mercy,  woul4* 
pr<i serve  b'^r  life,  and  bless  me  wiiJi  fim 
privilege  of  consoliiig  and  couiforting 
one  whom  I  loved  still,  as  no  woman 
ever  was  loved. 

But  it  was  unavailing.  She  slowly 
sank-^the  slow,  gentlct  gradual  unduk- 
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OUE   LIGHT-HOUSE   ESTABLISHMENT. 

**  MjrHad  llglita  illuKiiiiftto  the  m*, 
Euelrclin^  cotitmetit  mid  CKi^e^n  vaet, 
In  one  human itf.'^ 


THE  protection  of  comraeree  is  a  seri- 
ous thing  \  for  modern  i^cionce,  skill, 
md  enterprise  huTo  given  to  navigation 
a  broad  tlevplopmc^ntr  vrhich  makes  past 
aehiL^vemetits  shrink  to  in^Rriificance* 
Chortliree-foiirthsof  the  earth's  surftiee, 
tlie  pathless  k@el  i^Udea  onward,  and  in- 
nnm^rablo  vessels  weave  a  mpsh  of 
circling  tracks  around  the  world  such 
OB  no  Armdn<3  of  the  s^&  can  unravel* 
To  US.  the  Argon auts»  Ulysses,  jEneas, 
€01  d  all  who,  through  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
ctdes,  sought  Atlantis,  are  only  heroic  by 
oourtesy  of  the  imagination.  However 
we  may  admire  Yai?co.  Columbus,  or 
Cook*  we  cannot  conceive  any  Camoena 
Ao  Inhume  as  to  frame  a  LusiacI  in  this 
8ge  of  steamers*  Two  thousand  j^eArs 
ngo,  commerce  cautiously  crept  along  a 
f*ew  hondrod  miles  of  shore ;  now,  all 
86as  are  whitened  with  its  sails,  and  the 
obscurest  precincts  of  barbarism  testify 
to  the  ubiquity  of  o*«nmercial  enter- 
wise  and  the  extent  of  modern  naviga- 
mm.  From  Archangel  to  Pata^uia, 
from  Grinnel  Latid  to  Cape  Town,  and 
tirooghout  Oceanic  a,  tho  atlvonturers 
of  commerce  range  in  quest  of  whatever 
will  minister  to  human  necessity,  conve- 
mence,  ta^te,  or  luxury.  No  longer  \^  the 
sjiore  hug:ged  -  but  it  is,  rather,  dreaded  as 
iTangerou:?^.  No  peril  suffices  to  prevent 
£«ch  yeai'  from  cfrntribnting  'm  incremeut 
to  tiie  amount  of  life  and  property  afloat, 
until  we  may  well  ask  when  and  how  thia 
rsfjid  rrr^cmdo  will  terminate*  It  is  a 
^arfiii  thought,  that  the  sea  is  becom- 
m^  a  great  cemetery.  Had  we  a  true 
oensus  of  the  living  now  on  the  ocean, 
imd  of  til e  dead  beneath  its  surface,  we 
fitiould  stand  alike  aghast  at  both  re- 
snltf^  Vaat,  indeed,  is  the  multitude 
of  those  who  now  '*  go  down  to  the  sea 
iti  ships/*  and  vast,  too,  is  that  portion 
of  man's  wealtli  which  has  at  some 
tame  been  thuB  transported.  When, 
therefore,  we  advocate  the  best  possible 
system  of  aids  to  navigation,  our  advo- 
flBcy  concerns  an  interest  such  as  none 
mn.  gunsay,  and  a  seafaring  multitude 
whose  security  toueheb  the  inner  life  of 
tie  nation* 

Isolated  states  can  only  take  frag* 
raentary  parts  in  establishing  a  univer- 


aal  system  of  aids  to  navigation,  which 
shall  h»ok  to  giving  security  to   the 

world's  commerce  as  a  unit*  Each 
civilized  community  is  certainly  ht)ttnii 
to  make  its  own  c<jasts  as  secure  as 
it  can*  Barbarous  shoreit  where  no 
local  power  exists  competent  to  erect 
a  light- ho  use,  have  hitherto  been  main- 
ly left  iu  congenial  darkness.  But 
the  time  must  come,  perhaps  it  has 
come,  when  civilized  nations,  in  the 
name  of  out  common  humanity,  shall 
associate  themfielves  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  and  executing  eome  ap- 
propriate system  of  aids  to  naviga^ 
tion,  wherever  they  maj*  be  needed* 

It  would  be  an  enduring  honor  to  our 
country,  judiciously  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  field,  and  thus  to  testify 
that  its  fostering  care  follows  tho  Ame- 
rican flag  over  aU  waters.  It  would 
certainly  be  no  impossible  achievement 
of  diplomacy,  to  form  a  Board,  forever 
neuti-al,  in  which  all  the  associated 
nations  should  be  duly  represented  ac- 
cording to  tonnage,  and  which  should 
have  power  to  light  all  shores  now  iu 
darkness.  Till  such  a  cousummatiaii 
is  reali2ed,  each  nation  is,  at  the  least;^ 
bound  to  take  good  heed  that  no  unne- 
cessary d angora  beset  its  own  coasts* 

Two  widely  dissimilar  systems  of 
light-house  support  have  been  exten- 
sively priictieed.  The  first  continues 
to  prevail  iti  England,  ScoElandt  Ireland^  , 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. It  consists  iu  levying  special  light 
dues  on  vessehs  parsing  each  light,  either 
b}'  special  cnllticlors  or  by  arrangement 
with  the  collectors  of  national  customs. 
The  other  system  prevails  in  France, 
Prussia,  Eussia,  and  th«  United  States. 
The  govemmcut,  assuming  the  system 
of  aids  to  navigation  as  a  nationrd  trusi 
or  duty,  proceeds,  in  these  countries, 
by  direct  appropriations,  to  construct 
and  maintain  the  works  reqTiirod  for 
this  object.  The  fir^t  system  i^  mis- 
erable in  theory  and  practice.  It  has 
in  England  led  to  utterly  indefens- 
ible extortions.  It  aiFords  eitlier  too 
little  revenue  to  properly  efff ct  its  pur- 
pose, or  so  much  as  to  breed  gross  cor- 
ruption and  mal administration.   It  lacks 
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The  light-houses  of  England  were, 
ta  a  gresit  eitent,  built  iiiulor  ^mnt:*  to 
in<ii\  iduala  an  reward  $  for  political  Ber* 
vices,  emiixf^nt  ^irty  work,  and  hi|;h 
birtii.  The  misery  of  a  disp'^ceful 
bistoty  hangs  artmnd  thorn  stilh  An 
ancient  odor  of  Old  Sorum,  in^ikca  it 
uijpli*nsajit  to  retrace  thvh  annate,  and 
the  eitortionate  ratoi*,  in  various  in- 
^tnnctiBt  €'^tabti^hi-dT  iiidicjitf^  that  tho 
Vikingd  had  libandonfd  the  isea  and  con* 
tracted  a  ft>ndiKiss  for  the  i^hore.  In 
1822*  the  select  Pm"liamentary  commit- 
tee on  commerce  Munewhat  invc^stiga- 
ted  Trinity  Honie  tnatt^^rs ;  wid  in  1834, 
and  1 845 1  tvro  Bucee^Etive  select  com* 
mittees  on  light- huusei^^  both  headed  by 
Mr.  Hume,  thoroughly  ex  posed  the 
vices  of  tho  proTfiihng  ay  stem,  and  re- 
cnmmcuded  various  important  modifiea* 
tions,  i?jflpecially  the  extinction  of  pri- 
vate light  tenures,  Uie  abandonment 
of  Lighl  dues,  and  the  funnation  of  a 
coutral  Board  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ire  Sand,  In  18^(3,  Trinity  corporation 
was  empowered  to  purchase  certt^in  oat- 
standing  private  lights  and  leajio!^.  Ten 
lights  and  leasee  wcro  thus  bought  in 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  £1^18^1,546, 
most  of  which  standi  as  a  debt  against 
the  corporation — a  striking  "proof  of  tho 
extortionate  character  of  the  legalised 
light  dufts-  Some  of  tha  officers  of 
Trinity  Board  have  since  set  up  the 
monstrous  pretension,  that  the  English 
lights  are  not  held  by  the  Board  in 
trust ;  but  tliat  the  corporation  has  an 
absolute  fee  .«imple  ownership  of  them, 
nnd  can  do  whut  it  pleases  with  the 
dues»  Nothing  but  a  pretension  thus 
broad  would  QiJVird  a  decent  juslifica- 
taoa  of  the  long  endured  Trinity  pen- 
sion system*  The  admission  of  such  n 
claim  makes  the  light  administration 
totally  irresponsible  to  rarliament,  and 
e3:oludcs  all  guarantee  again !*t  the  inde- 
finite continuance  of  eiorbitaat  rates. 
In  illustration  of  tho  oppressive  opera^ 
tion  of  these  rates,  wo  may  instance, 
that  in  1844,  four  368  ton  vessels  paid 
£  643,  ligb  t  d  uei .  I  u  S  co  t)  and^  a  ein  ele 
J* mall  coasting  steamer,  which  leidly 
niiujo  no  use  of  the  hghts,  hud  to  pay 
jC70^,  light  dues,  in  a  year.  Imposts 
so  utterly  unreasonable,  cannot  be 
meekly  ikime  forever  by  navigation. 
America  has  a  special  right  to  protest 
again  Ht  this  system,  and  such  a  protest 
would  be  obligatory,  were  not  the  Eng- 
lish lights  actually  very  good,  and  well 
kept,  despite  the  vidoua  enactions  by 


which  tlipy  are  supptirted.  We  believe 
the  Trinity  Bnnrd,  noflr,  rt^atlj  does  its 
duty  as  well  as  it  can — that  it  Is  not 
responsible  ftir  ihe  faults  of  hjc^tory 
from  which  it  sufii?rs,  uiid  tlmt  a  hlM^ral, 
humane  spirit  among  hs  members  af- 
fords a  fortunate  corrective  to  tho  bad 
tendencies  of  an  IrreBiJon Bible  light  due 
syt^tem,  and  gives  a  pledge  that  its 
worst  evils  will,  ere  long,  be  abated* 

Scotland  can  boast  of  its  Bell  Bock 
and  Skerryvoro  towers,  and  of  the 
names  of  Brewster  and  Steven s^n^  so 
honored  in  lights  house  history.  In  1784^, 
an  act  of  Parliament  established  tha 
Board  of  **^  ComuHssionerf^  of  North  era 
Lights,**  now  consisting  of  twenty-five 
me  miners,  serving  gratuitously,  who  are 
chiefly  provosts,  boil  lies,  and  sherifiEs^ 
without  a  single  nautical  or  sdentific 
member.  It  would  seem  singular  and 
unaccountable,  that  a  lawyer  light-house 
board  should  have  the  hontir  to  preside 
over  one  of  the  moat  eflic  lent,  economical, 
and  well- man  aged  establishments  in  the 
world,  were  it  not  that  Iiol>ert,  Alan,  and 
David  Btevenaon  have,  successively,  long 
filled  the  post  of  Northern  Lights  en- 
gineer, with  full  power  to  br lag  their 
talents  effectively  to  bear  on  the  con- 
g traction,  apparatus f  inspecdoiii  and 
administration  of  these  hghts.  The 
Secretary — m\  officer  now  of  much  im- 
portance^is  Mr.  A.  Cunninghftm.  The 
Bell  Kt>ck  Committee  does  most  of  the 
business  of  the  Commissionersi  and 
from  an  incidental  origin  has  become 
permanent.  It  is  certainly  a  most  un- 
lucky organization  which  gives  no  place 
for  men  like  Brewster  and  Forbes,  in 
the  direction  of  lights*  The  northern 
lights  are  supported  by  tonnage  light 
duea^ — the  gross  amount  levied  being 
£37,4C;j  in  1834,  and  £44,117  in  1844i. 
An  examination  of  receipts  and  eipend- 
itures,  shows  a  tolerably  economical  ad- 
ministration, ajid  reveals  no  extortion 
in  the  aggregates,  though  the  operation 
of  these  dues  must  be  quite  un equals 
and,  in  some  cases,  extremely  oppress 
sivc.  All  the  publio  lights  of  Scotliuid 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sioners^— the  local,  or  harbor  lights,  being 
maintained  by  special  dues,  and  man* 
aged  by  local  trustees.  In  1B44,  there 
were  twenty*nine  public  lightSi  and 
thirty-eight  local  ones,  in  Scotland,  la 
1851,  the  total  number  was  seventy^ 
and  in  1854  it  was  eighty>£ve.  As  a 
whole,  the  northern  light  establishmeDt 
(not  its  organization  or  revenue  syateBi)i 
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and  gtin^^ral  perfcciioD  uf  timers  and 
apparatus*  Whatever  cutitrUjutians  set* 
emoe  baa  had  to  otiVsri  have  boed  ciui- 
didlj  aod  promptly  rt5Coiv(*tl,  as  migbt 
be  esp«cted,  from  the  eminent  scien- 
tific cburacter  of  its  p>ve ruing  coin- 
mission.  In  1851 1  the  Chiimu*!,  Ocean, 
Mediterranoan,  and  Colonial  lights  of 
Friyoee  numbered  19S,  uf  whioh  132 
wera  lena  liehtat  und  of  thojiiOi  thirty- 
E»Qe  wore  of  Uie  fii^t,  bi^i  of  tliu  seootid, 
^ightoon  of  th©  third,  and  aevcnty- three 
or  the  fourth  order*  W&  have  bofure 
UA  a  detailod  estimate  of  thc^  aonuul  vjl- 
peoso  of  lighting  and  maiiitiiinin^  the 
French  light*housea,  diitc*d  in  1848*  in 
which  the  grand  total  amouuta  to 
40O,93tJ  franoa,  or  about  $80,0UQ.  Con- 
gtraetiorts  sad  special  repairs  of  course 
make  separate  item$-  All  the  hgbt« 
houses,  buojn,  and  Jiea^miirki^  nf  Franco 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Light- 
hooao  CommJssioni  oompt>sed  tif  naval 
officers,  officora  of  the  corps  of  bridge  a 
and  roada  (ponts  et  ehausii^e^)^  and 
members  of  the  Institute,  all  distin- 
guished for  gcientiiic  and  professional 
attainments.  The  preparation  of  plans 
and  eiitimatos,  the  detaib  of  admtnti^tra^ 
tion,  and  tlie  execution  of  constructions 
and  repairs,  appertain  to  .the  general 
directory  and  departirjentid  engineers 
of  the  pontfl  et  chausfsces*  The  secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  an  olficer  of 
ponts  et  chauss£«s,  is  of  esipcmd  hn- 
portancc  to  the  establishmeiiL  txn  im  him 
devolves  the  monivgement  uf  the  corro* 
i^pondeuce  and  thoditectii>u  of  the  office 
of  the  commission,  bejsides  the  import- 
ant duty  of  inapection*  This  ofliee  has 
been  successively  filled  by  Augu.stin 
FresneU  his  brother,  Leonor  Frt^nei, 
and  DOW  by  L.  lioynaud.  In  1651,  the 
commission  c-onsisted  of  the  minister 
of  publio  works,  Arago,  Muthieu  of  tlie 
Imtitute.  lie ar- Admiral  Mntlneu,  Do 
Hell,  Lqr<»ui^  Trottt?  do  Laroche,  L. 
Fresuel,aedlieynaud|Seoretary,  Such 
men  know  how  to  stimuiate  and  welcome 
improvements,  and  faithfully  to  admin- 
ister a  high  trust'  Who  can  wimder 
that  the  world  owoa  to  much  of  it.-s  pro- 
sent  light- ho  use  knowledge  to  France  * 
Palitical  hacks  and  noble  dolta  wouhl  bo 
gadly  out  of  place  in  a  commission  i*<> 
long  himorod  by  the  devoted  services  of 
Angus  tin  Fresnel,  tlie  profound  analyst, 
the  peerless  optician,  and  the  ei^jinsite 
mveoton 

In  HoUiindi  the  light 4iouse  establish- 
ment is  inider  ih^  deportment  of  the 


marine »  and  is  specially  directed  by  the 
i na pector  ge neral  of  p i lotage *  I n  1 844 , 
there  were  in  Holland  furty- eight  lights, 
sixteen  of  whteh  were  fitted  wirh  h^naes^ 
and  ten  were  of  the  Hr^l  chm^,  Thoy 
are  very  well  managed,  and  thi^  Schou- 
wen  hght  is  equal  to  any  in  the  wnrld* 
They  are  sup  ported  by  light  duen,  vary- 
ing at  different  ports.  The  annual 
cost  of  mainlainini^  a  first  c1ji>:^  li^ht 
is  $2,2lJl*,  and  of  a  harbor  light 
$2^4.  In  Belgium,  there  wero.  in  1840, 
one  coajt,  three  tide,  and  two  harbor 
lights.  The  Danish  lights,  buoya*  eto., 
are  nnder  the  charge  of  the  General 
liuard  of  Customs  and  Commerce  at 
Copenhagen,  and  are  administered  by 
the  *' Inspector  of  Canals,  HarlH>rs,  and 
Lights. ^'  A  peculiar  feature  is,  that 
there  is  a  iocal  inspflctor  fur  each 
light,  who  is  a  pers^m  of  jitjindinj^  and 
intelligence.  In  184(1,  there  wt^re  forty- 
five  Danish  lights,  seven  of  which  were 
lens,  and  four  were  fiuatiog  lights.  In 
1B5p5|  there  were  sixty -thrive.  They 
are  supported  by  the  Si*und  dues  or 
ligiit  dues,  and  have  a  very  good  repu- 
tation. In  Ftussia,  tlie  hgliti^  are  under 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  finance. 
There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  system  in 
admini:*tering  aids  to  navigation ;  but  as 
Pru!*3*ia  in  ISiii  had  only  eleven  lights, 
this  may  be  unimportant.  There  are 
no  spffcial  light  dues;  but  the  provincial 
or  commercial  authorities,  who  reooive 
the  port  dues,  appropriate  enough  to 
maintain  tlie  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys. 
The  annuel  e^Ependiture  at  the  Terchoff 
ami  A  neon  n  lights  is  about  $$00  for 
each.  In  1844,  there  were  thirty-foar 
lights  in  Norway,  sixteen  of  which  were 
eent^ral  coast  iigbt<t,  oiid  eighl  wereleoi 
ligb  L^.  T  be  re  we  re  forty  -sevei  i  i  n  1 6^55 , 
Thpy  are  said  to  lie  woll  kept  and  ad- 
ministered* and  they  are  supported  by 
light  dues.  Sweden  had  twenty*nine 
hghts  in  1844,  of  which  one  was"^  float- 
ing, eleven  (ixed,  seven  rf*volving.  Ott« 
intermitting,  and  nine  harbor  lightfly 
Of  tbose^  eight  were  lens  lights.  In 
1855,  iho  number  was  thirty-seven. 
They  are  managed  iiy  ofiicer.i  of  the 
Swedish  navy,  ine  su[jpoited  by  duee, 
and  iire  regarded  as  quite  gfM*di  In 
184G,  Russia  had  six  float ing,  forty- nino 
fiiod,  five  revolving,  and  three  beacon 
lights,  and  sixty -nine  unlightt^d  beacons, 
Tbey  have  since  been  undergoing  rnpid 
improvenientsi,  and  tlio  younger"  Sol  ell 
has,  under  go  vem men t  [mtroiiago^  estab- 
lished the  mannfacturo  of  lights hou^o 
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this  act,  at  the  enfcranoe  of,  or  witlim 
ooy  bny,  inletr  harbor,  or  port  of  the 
United  States,  for  rendering  the 
navigiLtion  thereof  easy  and  safe,  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States.*'  It  also  directs 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pro- 
vide **  fivr  rebuilding-,  when  necessary, 
and  keoping  in  good  repair,  the  light- 
houses, beacon  St  bunya,  and  public  piers* 
in  the  several  states,**  (*te.  This  law- 
has  fixed  the  admitiL^t ration  of  aU  aii]» 
to  navigation  in  the  treasury  depart^ 
mentt  to  the  present  hour.  At  that  date 
we  had  only  eight  lights,  and  the  secre- 
tary took  pergonal  supervision  of  theoi 
until  1792,  when  a  "  eommismoner  of 
revenue*'  wns  by  hiw  authorised,  and  tbo 
feeretary  assignt'd  light -house  luattera 
to  lum.  lu  April,  l^il2,  this  office  wai 
disc  out  iuui'd,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  secre- 
tary of  tho  treiisury,  totik  personal 
charge  of  the  li^hti^*  It  was  revived  in 
IBV-if  wht?n  the  law  reaas«igned  the 
li^ht- house  dutieji  of  the  fornier  com* 
mission er»  In  1817,  it  was  fioallj 
aboUshedf  and  these  duties  reverted 
to  the  secretary.  In  the  same  year, 
the  offiee  of  fifth  auditor  was  created. 
Mid  on  July  1st,  l!?;JO,  the  light -houa© 
eatabli&hmt^ut  was  assigned  to  that 
branch  of  the  treasuir-  Mn  Stephen 
Pieai^aoton  was  then  fifth  auditor,  and, 
as  eueh,  filled  the  post  of  general  gu- 
periutendent  of  the  lights,  until  the  law 
of  August  81st,  1852,  created  the  pre- 
sent organization,  withdrew  all  charge  of 
aids  to  naTigntion  from  th«  auditor,  and 
lodged  the  whole  establishment  in  the 
haiid^  of  the  Light-house  Board. 

Cape  Henry  light  was  the  first  one 
ereetod  under  the  federal  government, 
and  in  18(H1  the  whole  number  had  only 
reached  isixteen*  lu  1812,  i^  had  grown 
to  forty -nine,  soattered  frmn  Mame  to 
Louisiana,  To  thii*  date,  only  common 
Bpider  lamps  had  been  u«ed,  and  in  1812, 
the  patent  of  Mr,  Win  slow  Lewis,  for 
"magnifying  and  reiiecting  lanterns,*' 
or  for  spherical  reflectors  and  lenses, 
was  purchased  by  the  government  for 
$20,tMH>,  after  wbjcb  refiuctnrs  became 
B  chronio  rage.  The  introduction  of 
parabolic  refleetors,  such  as  had  been 
used  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  Franco, 
was  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction  ; 
but  Mr.  Lewis's  plan,  not  original  at 
that,  of  placing  a  heavy  piano -convey 
lens  of  bad  greenish  glai4$s,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  at  the  centre,  and 
nine   inches    diameter,   in  front  of   a 


spherioal  reflector  (iome times  parabo* 
luids  seemed   to   havo   bet^n   abaurdl/ 
used),  was  simply  an  expensive  way  of 
niaking  a  light  worse,     lie  was,  how- 
ever, paid  for  fitting  thirty -four  light- 
houses with  this  failure)  several  speci- 
mens of  which  were  in  use  in  1338,  and  { 
one  so  late  as  1840!  In  1816,  Mr.  Lewis  * 
contracted  to  maintain   the   lights  on  < 
receiving  one  half  the  oU   previously- 
consumed;   and  again  in  1821t  for  ono  j 
third  of  the  old  allowajice.     In  1822,  j 
the     United    States    lights    n  umbered  1 
seventy;  in  1838,  they  numbered  204' 
light* houses,    and   twenty *eight    lighl^  ! 
boats.     In  1849,  there  were  370  light' 
houses,  and  thirty -two  floating- lights*  la 
185+>,  tho  list  has  grown  to  an  aggregate  j 
of  431  light- bo  uses,  binlt  aud  buiMiugv.f 
and  fifty  light-boats.  1 

We  nave  subjected  ourselves  to  tk#  | 
task  of  esaminiog  many  documents  re- 
lating to  the  operations,  condition,  and  I 
efficiency  of  our  light -house  establish* 
meut,  prior  to   1352.     In   November^  1 
1837,  ftlcfisrs,  E.  and  G.  W.  Blunt,  th<|  | 
well-known  chart  and  cortst  pilot  pub*  i 
1  inker s,  addressed  an  able  letter  to  Mr* 
Woodbury,  then  secretary  of  tha  trea- 
sury ^  arraigning  various  faults  iu  ouF 
light-houM  organization,  condition,  and  ] 
admi  niatration ,     1  n  J  u  n  e,  1 833,  the  au* 
ditor  made  a  rejoinder,  which,  as  tb»| 
Messrs,  Blunt  demonstrated  in  n  su^  | 
rejoinder,  was  by  no  means  a  reply* 
In  1837,  the  light- house  appropriatiottl 
act  directed  tbo  Board  of  Navy  Com-  J 
missioners  to  havo  exaininations  mad«  j 
of  all  tho  sites  of  now  works  thetj  ap-  ( 
propriated  for,  and  in  case  any  of  thesi  1 
works  should  he  considered  injuriouAi 
unnecessary,  improp<?rly  placedi  or  un- 
important to  navigation,  the  Board  waa 
directed  to  suspend  them.     The  exami- 
nation was  made,  and  thirty-one  items 
<mt  of   one   hundred    and    thirty-four 
were  is o (Upended,     The  Board  took  oc- 
casion to  suggest  the    adrantage  o| 
procuring   such   informalion  as  *wou 
Bocure  the   greatest  public  advmitage 
from     such    appropriatioaa    hereafter, 
and  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   as  chairman  of  the    Senate  | 
committee     on     commerce,    made    uii| 
elaborate  and  able  report,  urging  various ' 
inquiries  and  improvements.    The  light- 
hou-ie  appropriation  act  of  that  year 
provided  for  a  complete  special  exami- 
nation of  onr  lightji.      The  Prejivdeat 
arranged  the  coast  in  mx  districts,  ajid 
assigned  a  naval  officer  for  tho  exami- 
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knowledge  of  oar  etitiro  ®ea*Ward 
which  doQO  would  enable  him  correctly 
to  fii  the  sites,  character,  and  dUtiTic- 
tions  of  three  hundred  lights  \  1th  onXy 
woDderful  that  ho  did  not  do  worse  still 
— and  wofiio  he  must  have  done*  but  for 
hla  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  rolataon  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  our 
Ught-houi<ea  was  very  singular,  andi  if 
he  had  not  been  an  honest  and  honorable 
man  (as  wy  fully  believe  he  was),  ho 
might  have  safely  committed  e^i tensive 
frauds,  A  con  tractor  to  an  unlimited 
eittentf  for  reflectorSf  lamps,  oil,  building 
light-houses^  etc.,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  effective  or  responsible  super- 
vision ;  but  tho  auditor  roliod  cluofly  on 
his  own  report  nelativo  to  the  e^eontion 
of  these  contracts.  No  man,  however 
saintly,  ought  ever  to  bo  thus  situated. 

Among  the  worst  features  of  the  old 
pseudo- system,  was  the  mode  of  origi- 
nat ing  appr o  p  riati  o  ti  s ,  W  hen  e ver  a  f e  w 
eea-coaj^ters  thought  a  light-house  and 
its  perquisites  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
themselves,  a  petition  was  started,  the 
would-be  keeper  circulated  it,  it  grew, 
went  to  Congress.  Mr.  M.  C.  presented 
it  with  a  telling  speech,  an  item  was  in- 
corporated into  the  appropriatloQ  bill* 
a&d  duly  passed.  The  auditor  directed 
tlie  local  colJeotoT  to  contract  for  the 
building  according  to  the  stereotyped 
plan,  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mr*  Snooks  took  the 
contract,  ran  up  some  rubble  walls,  in- 
nocent of  cement,  or  some  rudo  clap* 
board  spider-web,  the  job  was  certified 
by  a  selected  pliable  mechanic ,  paid  for, 
profits  pocketed,  Mr,  Jones  nppt>inted 
keeper  (if  orthodox),  and  thenceforth 
the  U.  S.  tight' house  Hst  included  a  new 
name.  Every  year,  Mr.  Jones's  salary, 
a  bill  for  supplies,  and  a  round  sum  for 
repairs,  was  the  conse<]uence — and  all 
without  the  first  real  precaution  being 
taken  to  ascertain  if  the  light  was  need- 
ed, where  it  ought  to  ho  placed»  how  it 
should  be  discriminated,  what  kind  of 
structure  thtj  site  required,  what  height 
of  tower  should  be  given,  and  whether 
the  work  was  erecuted  faithfully,  or 
was  only  a  specious  sham. 

The  Collector  was,  ex  o^cb,  super- 
intendent of  lights  in  his  oollection 
district,  and,  as  such,  was  expected  to 
establish  and  purchase  sites,  make  con- 
traets  fur  buildings,  atcM  nominate  and 
pay  the  keepers,  attend  to  placing  buoys, 
insure  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of  the 
keepers,  ctc.^ — for  all  of  which,  he,  proba- 
bly, had  not  the  first  specif  quidlBca- 


tion,  and  knew  this  fact  so  well,  that  h% 
let  things  pretty  muoh  take  care  of  them* 
fielves.  This  state  of  organization  and 
local  influence  caused  lights  to  swarm 
on  the  thickly -inhabited  portions  of  the 
coa^t ;  while  dangerouB  headlands,  lone* 
ly  islands  and  sandy  spits ,  having  no 
zealous  Mr.  Jones  to  urge  their  claims, 
were  left  to  bo  strewn  with  nnguided 
wrecks,  and  to  give  business  to  wreck- 
ers. It  is  now  reprtrted  that  the  Carys* 
fort  and  Sttnd  Key  lights,  with  the  iroa 
beacons  lately  established  along  Florida 
reef,  have  dnven  a  hirg©  portion  of  the 
Key  West  wrecking  veesels  from  their 
old  caUing,  and  that  the  increased  secu* 
rity  authorizes  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  marine  insurance  for  tb® 
Florida  passage.  All  this,  however,  ii 
due  to  no  diligence  on  the  part  of  any 
local  Jones  :  it  has  resulted  from  larger 
views  of  navigation  in  men  who,  prooa* 
bly*  never  fiaw  Florida. 

The  accumulated  effects  of  malor- 
ganization  and  maladministration  still 
survive  bj  a  very  great  extent.  W« 
have  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  light-houses  mid  hght-vesseis, 
of  the  wt*rst  construction  the  world 
can  showp  All  but  four  or  five  of  our 
lights,  in  IS^^a,  had  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, which  was  entirely  behind  the 
times,  and  its  replaeomeut  yet  lacks 
very  much  of  being  completed.  The 
lanterns  almost  uniformly  r**quire  renew* 
al.  The  keepers'  houses  are  mostly  poof 
aiid  inconvenient,  and  demand  incessant 
repairs-  But,  worise  than  ali*  our  sea- 
coast  lights  are,  in  great  part,  itill  un* 
equal  to  their  duties,  are  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  each  other,  are  some- 
times misplaced,  and  sometimes  usele9fl« 
or  inj urious .  We  cannot  safely  criti cixft 
Scutch  lawyer  Boards,  till  our  accumu- 
lation of  auditors'  rubbish  is  replaced  by 
what  our  national  dignity  demands — a 
thoroughly  systematized,  durably  con- 
structed, and  faithfully  administerc^d  ma* 
terial  0 f  a idi*  to  na vi gnti on .  The  f o rma* 
tion  of  such  a  material  had  to  be  begun 
in  1B52,  almost  de  noro,  and  several  years 
of  liberal  appropriations  and  vigorotu 
administration  must  precede  a  complete 
expurgation  of  obsolete  contrivances, 
shabby  constructions,  and  traditional 
perversion.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
reprehend  the  misorganisation  winch 
has  bruught  us  to  such  a  ata.to  of 
light-house  matters  as  tliat  exhibited  by 
the  report  of  the  Board  in  1852*  With 
all  the  liberality  of  Congress,  and  with 
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tkkH  to  Diher  %btSi  if  any  eubatitiite 
would  be  bettcir,  and  wbatcivpr  c4se  he 
amy  think  liuportanL  Tho  detertni na- 
tion of  tiie  ordar  and  di&tiugui^liin^ 
<^Anii£t«^rUtics  of  each  light  ii^  road<)  b^ 
tlM»  bomd,  with  a  rkw  to  the  entire  navi' 
gAtkhn  ftnd  total  jioiiibluntion  of  liglita 
Kk>iig*  the  particular  co^t.  Tuo  lea* 
light!*,  o^j>i^uiflllj,  r^auir©  to  be  so 
brimdly  di^tiDguishod  trom  pach  other 
m  U»  fiNJucu  to  a.  miniuiutn  the  chrmce 
of  ait  J  oui^'ii  bomg  mi&lukt^n  for  ouothor. 
This  tstutly  had  been  sadly  neglected, 
iuid«  in  order  to  muke  a  good  tf^vwn  of 
com l>iuut ions,  it  has  been  nud  vi'vW  he 
necojijsaj'y  to  change  tho  oharactemtios 
of  miiny  old  lights, 

Uur  light*  art',  for  tho  first  time,  uow 
daly  cluseified  aa  primary  fea^coasb 
Ughti<»  secondary  sea-coast  lights,  light- 
vessL'li§»  and  sound,  bay,  hike,  river,  and 
harbor  lij;h*j*.  The  primary  sea-coast 
lighU.  though  inx  the  niont  important, 
wc^re  found  in  a  wretchedly  feeble  and 
inade<)iuit«)  condition*  Uoncei  special 
efforts  have  been  made,  at  once  to  im- 
prove thf^m,  and  already  they  are  ap- 
prostimating  to  their  proper  condition, 
Fbua  UiipL*  11  utter  as  light,  perhaps  tho 
most  importnut  one  on  our  entire  const, 
waa  onlynmelj-tivefeet  high,  with  a 
ratigo  of  fourteen  and  a  half  rnilos, 
and  eo  poorly  hghted  as  not  to  ho 
ftt  all  relinhlf.  It  has  been  renovat^'d 
by  Capt.  Woodbury,  i^  now  15U  feet 
high,  bos  a  range  of  niuotoen  milej#,  fully 
clearijig  the  outdido  shoab.  hart  a  first 
rate  len^H  and  omn  be  entirely  relied  on 
in  clear  weather*  Liout.  Meade  has 
built  an  iron  pile  structure  at  Band  Key, 
lA  engaged  on  another  at  Cuflin*s  Patch- 
es, i^  building  masonry  towers  at  Ju* 
piter  Inlet  and  Absecumi  and  ban  reno- 
vated the  Cape  Henlopea  tfiwc^r  and 
light  As  other  in^tanc<'^  of  important 
sea- coast  lights,  erected,  re  no  v  ate  d^  or 
in  hand,  we  may  mention  Great  Wes^t 
Bay,  L*  t.,  Montauk,  Gay  Head,  iJoone 
Ii^land*  Petit  Men  an,  and  inos^t  ctf  the 
Pac  i  fio  coa-st  1  igh  is,  I  n  I J^  52 ,  o  n  ly  f o  ur 
lens  lights  were  cr^tahli.shed  on  our 
ooa^U;  on  July  l«tt  1B54,  thert:  wore 
iixty-fii:s,  beijidea  many  j»maU  lenjf^s, 
and  now,  on  our  ocean  coasts  atonet 
there  liTB  lfci7.  The  amoant  (»f  tom- 
structiou*  renovation,  repuir,  and  ino- 
di£cutioii,  in  our  towers  and  iilnniLJi* 
atiug  apparatUH,  effected  in  a  little  over 
three  yearH,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
amounts  to  a  quiet  revolution,  A  laek 
of  activity  certainly  c&tinot  be  charged 


on  the  new  orgam£ation.  So  nutneraiii 
and  wide -spread  are  those  o  pf  rations, 
that,  we  should  despair  of  convoying, 
withui  reasonable  limits,  a  more  preciao 
idea  of  their  nature,  Suificcy  it  to  say 
that  in  this  pi*riodi  the  number  of  lights 
haa  adTancod  from  357  to  481 ;  that  our 
Paoifio  coast  has  now  ten  important 
lighii  in  operation  ;  that  many  long^ 
neglected  point*  of  danger  have  been 
reached,  and  that  our  coastj*  have  been 
subjected  to  a  much  more  rigoroua 
Btudy,  relative  to  navigation  and  it» 
aidf ,  than  ever  before. 

In  various  localities  along  our  coast, 
where  the  erection  of  light-houses  would 
bo  impossible,  or  very  expensive,  tho 
eihibition  of  lights  is  of  the  first  im- 
portaiice,  A  floating  light  is  theu  the 
customary  resort  Its  cost  of  mainte- 
nan<^  much  exceeds  that  of  a  fixed  light 
It  Js  constantly  liable  to  break  looso 
from  its  moorings.  When  most  needed i 
it  cannot  give  much  elevatioTi  to  the 
illuminating  apparatus,  and  this  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  effective  range  to  a 
fixed  feus  light.  Hence,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  substitute  a  permanent  light- 
house, either  of  masonry  or  on  screw 
piles,  such  a  change  becomes  very  do- 
liirahle,  if  not  too  costly.  We  now  have 
fifty  light-vesseli*,  nineteen  of  the  most 
prominent  of  which  have  been  recently 
refitted  with  tlio  most  approved  appn- 
ratus,  whence  much  advimtogo  is  real- 
ized. Experiments  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  in  progress  on  various  fog  sig* 
nalii,  having  for  their  purpose  to  ascer- 
tain which  hci^t  PC  rven  to  warn  ves.iela 
of  tlu'ir  locality  when  enveloped  in  fog* 
In  this  appeal  from  eye  to  ear,  the  air- 
wln:^tle  is  fouml  too  harden  the  hordes, 
unless?  three  take  turns,  The  steam* 
whilst  la  is  most  promising,  but  bells, 
gi>ngs,  and  trumpets  will  slill  be  useful 
in  certtiin  cases*, 

A  well-managed  system  of  beaconage 
and  buoyage  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  tbe'light-gystemt  to  which  they  arc 
adjuncts.  V  easels,  navigating  channeU, 
rivers,  hay  a,  and  harbors,  or  amid  rodts 
m\\\  shoals,  are  essentially  dependent  on 
beacons,  buoys,  etc,  to  indicate  hid- 
den dangers,  and  practicable  channels* 
When  perjnanent  beacons  or  spindlM 
can  he  placed  witJiout  drsproportiouota 
expense,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred, 
because  they  are  pennatjent,  and  aro 
less  exacting  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. In  certain  localities  of  prime 
importance,  floating  beacons  ar«  used ; 
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The  naval  st?cretaiy  has  spec^lal  core  of 
the  journal  uf  the  board,  the  office  and 
qMqg  employe ,^f  corfC'spondeace  and 
details,  oonceniing  light-yesaob,  float- 
ing beaeons,  hui^ye,  supplies  of  oilt 
expenditures,  ingpectian  records,  esti- 
mates, etc*  The  eiigm<^cr  aeoretarj  is 
ppeoiEjly  charged  with  all  engineeripg 
oorrespondence^  drawiags,  ploufi,  build- 
ing efltimateBf  contrive ts  and  sp^ifica- 
tions,  tho  care  atid  preaervatioii  of 
papers  and  materials  relating  to  the 
oDgiDcor  branch t  aui^  he  iti  expected  to 
he  on  the  look-out  for  all  novelties  of 
coD^truetioD,  and  for  whatever  concerns 
the  durabthty  of  light- ho u«a  fotmdations 
and  superstructures*  It  is  his  duty  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  all 
htismees  of  IMa  nature  which  re<|uireB 
its  action. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  will 
give  the  limits  of  districts  and  the 
officers  now  acting  as  inspectors  and 
engineers,  with  their  office  locations,  as 
this  will  clearly  exhibit  tho  actual  ma- 
chinery of  our  light-liotise  njanngement. 
The  first  district  extends  from  the  N*  E. 
boundary  ti>  Hampton  harbor,  N.  H., 
and  Liout.  W.  B,  Franklin,  U*  S.  Top. 
Eiigs.  (Portland),  i:*  the  inspector  and 
engineer.  The  second  district  txtend^ 
to  GooBoberry  Point,  Mass.,  Lieut.  C. 
H.  B.  Caldwell,  U.  S.  N.  (Bostan),  is 
inspector,  and  Major  C.  A.  Ogden,  U* 
S.  Eiiga-  (Boston),  is  the  engineer. 
Lieut,  B,  S,  Alexiuider,  U.  S.  Engs. 
(Coh asset),  has  special  joharge  of  the 
extremely  difficult  construction  in  pro- 
gress on  Mi  not' s  Ledge.  The  third 
district  extends  to  Squam  Inletj  N.  J*, 
mcluding  Lake  Champbin  and  tha 
Hudson  ;  Capt.  A.  L*  Case,  U.  S.  N., 
is  inspector  (Now  York),  and  Capt. 
Geo.  Button,  U.  S.  Engs.  (N^  Y,).  ia 
engineor ;  Maj,  Frozer,  U,  S.  Engs.,  baa 
the  Champlain  works,  and  Lieut.  Hunt, 
U.  S.  Engs,,  has  those  in  the  R.  I*  eub- 
diviaion.  The  fourth  district  eiteoda 
to  Metomkin  Inlet,  Va* ;  Lieut.  J  as.  S* 
Biddle,  U.  S.  N.  (Philadelphia),  is  the 
inspector,  and  Lieut.  Geo*  G.  Meade^ 
U.  S,  Top.  Engs.  (Fbiladelpliia},  is  the 
engineer*  The  fifth  dis^trict  includes 
the  Chesapeake,  Albemarle,  and  Pam- 
lico Sounds,  and  extends  to  New  lUver, 
N.  a  ;  Lieut  A.  M.  Pinnoek,  U,  S.  N. 
(Norfolk),  is  the  ms  pec  tor,  and  the  engi- 
neer secretary  and  Capt.  D.P.  Wood- 
bur}^  U*  S.  Engs.,  have  conducted  tho 
constructions.  Tho  sixth  district  ex- 
tends to  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fa. ;  Lieut  C. 


M,  Morris,  U*  S.  N,,  is  inspector,  and  the 
const  true  tio  as  have  been  partly  conduct- 
ed by  Capt.  Woodbury,  and  partly  by 
Capt.  G.  W.  CuUnm,  and  Capt,  J.  F.  Git 
me r, U.S.  Engs*^  who  have  charge  re sp mo- 
tive Ij  of  the  Charkiton  and  Savannah 
liver  works*  The  seventh  district  ex- 
tends to  Egtnont  Key,  Fa. ;  Lieut  M.  C* 
Watkins,  U.  S.  N,,  is  inspector,  and 
Lieut,  Meade  conducts  tho  construc- 
tions* In  the  eighth  district,  eitcud- 
ing  £rom  St.  Mark^s  to  Bar  atari  a  Bay, 
La,,  Capt.  D.  Lead  better,  U.  S.  Engi. 
(Mobile),  is  inspector  and  engineer,  and 
Lieut.  Joiin  Newton,  U.  S*  Engs.,  is 
building  a  first-class  light  at  Punsacola. 
In  the  niiitli  district,  reaching  to  the 
Rlo  Grande.  Lieut.  W.IL  Stevens,  U. 
S.  Engs.  (Galvojston),  is  luspectorand 
engineer.  The  tenth  district  inclndes 
lakes  Eric  and  Ontario^  the  Niagara  and 
the  8t  Lawrence,  and  Capt.  J.  Q, 
Woodmff.  U.  S.  Top.  Engs.  (Buflfolo), 
is  inspector  and  engineer,  Tho  eleventh 
district,  embracing  lakes  8t  Clair,  Ha* 
ron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  and  Green 
Bay,  has  Capt.  L,  Bitgreaves^  U.  8, 
Top.  Engs.  (Detroit),  as  inspector  and 
engineer.  The  Pacific  coast,  or  twelfth 
district,  has  Major  Uarttnan  Buche,  U* 
S.  Top,  Engs.  (San  Fratidseo),  as  iti 
engineer. 

When  a  new  light  is  proposed*  the 
inspector  and  engineer  report  on  it« 
utility,  location,  character,  construction, 
and  coj^t.  Whatever  information,  bear- 
ing cm  these  points,  cftn  ho  gathered,  is, 
through  the  secretaries,  laid  before  the 
board ;  the  question  is  conj^idercd  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  the  Ught  is  definitely 
roco mme n dod  or  rejec te d.  The  recom- 
mendations  of  the  booi'd,  thns  carefully 
considered,  ^  before  Congress,  in  a 
shape  entitled  t«i  confidence,  and  they 
have  thus  fur  been  treated  with  corre- 
sponding respect  When  an  appn^vria- 
tion  is  made  for  a  new  work,  the  first 
step  is  to  purchase  the  site  and  to  pro- 
cure a  cession  iif  jurisdiction  by  the 
state,  as  directed  by  the  law  of  May 
15tJi.  182t).  Should  more  precise  hy- 
dr«>gmphic  information  be  required  be- 
fore definitely  fixing  any  such  site,  tbo 
laws  of  1651  and  1632  reqairo  that  a 
special  examination  and  survey  be  made 
by  the  Coast  Survey,  when  on  the  sea- 
board, and  by  the  Topographical  En- 
gineers, when  on  the  Lakes,  The  oSicer 
making  this  e lamination  is  rec| aired  to 
report  on  the  suitnhlooess  and  proper 
location  of  the  proposed  light,  its  rela- 
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and  wc  now  bave  nmo  belJ-beaconSt  on 
which  tho  rolling  sea  keeps  the  b(?Hs 
pt^rpetuallj  reHoundbff*  The  service 
of  cannon  and  spar  0110^8,  to  mark 
channel 9,  ehoalB^  rocks,  etc**  13  one  of 
Yerf  great  extent,  and  involvefl  the  care, 
repair,  painting,  and  replaoinpr  of  many 
thonsand  buoys.  In  Narragftn^ott  bay, 
for  instance,  the  beaconi^  and  buoy  a 
number  no  less  than  eighty-eight*  The 
inspectors  bestow  ipeeial  care  on  estab- 
lishing buoys  in  their  proper  places, 
preparing  ace  urn  to  doscriptivo  lists, 
directing  the  annual  olcannjg,  pftintiDH-, 
and  repairs  I  replacing  thos*^  removed 
by  fmud,  carelessness,  ice,  or  gales,  and 
In  every  way  msuring  their  being  nl- 
way  a  in  place,  and  in  order,  Spar  buoys 
are  so  much  bored  by  the  tereds,  and 
made  fmil  by  EOa-weed,  that  they  are 
fast  giving  place  to  iron  ones,  which  are 
more  durable  and  conspicuous.  In  1850, 
a  law  was  passed,  systematizing  the  col- 
oring of  buoys,  BO  that  everywhere  in 
the  United  States  a  navigator  with  Ins 
eyes  open  can  read  their  meaning  at  a 
giancep  When  you  are  passing  up  the 
coast,  or  are  inward  bound,  the  buoys 
to  be  passed  on  your  starboard  hand  aro 
painted  red,  and  have  even  numbers; 
those  on  your  larboard  are  black,  with 
odd  numbers;  those  which  may  be 
passed  on  either  band  have  red  and 
black  stripesT  and  channel  way  buoys 
have  alternate  black  and  white  perpen- 
dicular stripes.  These  rules  greatlj 
increase  the  utility  of  buoys,  and  their 
universal  adoption  would  be  a  univer- 
pal  advantage. 

Classic  Rome  thought  it  wise  to  be 
instructed,  even  by  enemies,  Commer- 
eial  New  York  ought  t^  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  learn  from  friendly  Liver- 
pool how  to  buoy  out  harbor-channels, 
and  how  to  conduct  a  Me -boat  service. 
Wo  suppose  til  at  no  better  example  of 
well-organized  aids  to  narigation  could 
be  cited  than  that  which  has  grown  up 
under  the  auspices  of  tho  Liverpool 
Pock  Company,  chiefly  through  the 
able  and  judicioui^  labors  of  its  marine 
Murveyor,  Lieut.  William  Lord,  E,  N* 
Light-ships,  buoys,  etc.,  njveul  to  the 
nautical  eye  all  the  secrets  of  tho  Mcr- 
eey  and  its  approaches.  Certainly  no 
port  is  so  fully  entitled  to  the  best  pos- 
siblfl  system  of  buoyage  us  New  York* 
The  highways  of  commerce  acmss  its 
circumjacent  waters  should  he  so 
plainly  iudic4ited,  that  he  whfi  runs  may 
read  the  finger-posts,  though  hidf  blind, 


and  very  stupid.  Lirerpool  is  proof 
that  this  is  entirely  possible  ;  and  what 
Mr,  Lord  has  done  there  is  not  too  great 
a  boon  to  ask  for  our  chief  harbor  of  for- 
eign entry.  The  vast  commerce  of 
New  York  is,  moreover,  entitled,  at  the 
leasti  to  a  life-boat  organization  equal  to 
that  whoso  perpetual  vigilance  givei 
safoty  to  the  approaches  of  the  Mersey. 
At  different  points  of  Liverpool  bay 
and  harbor  are  stationed  nine  life-boat^, 
mounted  on  carriages,  in  convenient  I 
boat-houses,  and  provided  with  horses, 
to  draw  them  promptly  to  the  desired 
place  of  launching.  A  gun  and  di»- 
tress  flags  are  arranged  to  summon, 
when  needed*  the  regularly *paid  and 
weU- trained  crews  of  picked  boatmen 
and  fishermen,  who  have  repeatedly 
manned,  launched,  and  started  their 
boats  to  the  wreck  in  seventeen  or 
eighteen  minutes  after  the  first  distress 
signal.  NoWt  why  should  such  things 
be  impossible  on  our  own  ehores  ?  We 
believe  they  are  yet  to  be  outdone  on 
our  inhospitable  Jersey  benches.  Space 
forbids  us  now  to  plead  for  an  improved 
life-boat  service  ;  nor  need  wo  plead  : 
for  every  heart,  which  could  ever  be 
touched,  will  at  once  respond  to  any  eoJl 
for  the  best  possible  system  of  carrying 
relief  to  the  stranded. 

In  one  important  item,  the  Board  has 
e  ffec  ted  a  m  uch-n  ceded  reform*  Th  e  re 
had  been  much  complaint,  that  old  Ughts 
were  changed,  new  lights  established, 
light-ships  removed,  etc,»  without  due 
notice  being  given  to  navigators*  This 
misplaced  taciturnity  led  to  various 
mij?hap3— as,  for  instmiee,  the  GaJaxy, 
of  New  York,  was  wrecked,  with  a  loss 
of  over  ^51), 000,  because  the  lighting  of 
Baniegat  light  was  only  publiahed  In 
an  Egg  Harbor  fwper  I  Now  these  no* 
tices  aro  issued  a  reasonable  time  be- 
forehand, arc  i>ent  to  and  posted  in  all 
our  custom-houses,  are  sent  to  foreign 
port.s  and  offices,  and  are  eiteusiveJy 
published  in  leading  commercial  paper^i. 
The  light -ho  use  Usts  ore  kept  thorough* 
ly  posted  up,  and  have  been  much  im- 
proved in  other  respects.  We  would, 
however,  be  glad  to  see  the  style  of  tho 
French  list  adopted ;  and  if  it  be  not 
impracticable,  wo  should  rejoice  to  see 
a  complete,  universal  list  of  light-houses 
published  under  the  auspicbs  of  our 
Board.  Light-bouses  belong  to  all  na- 
tionst  and  why  should  not  all  light  bouse 
information  he  thus  consoM dated  fur  tho 
g(i{jeral  good  ]     Might  not  this  lead  to 
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ooasC  which  t>ur  sudden  commercial 
development  in  thut  region  had  made 
of  pritnarj?  inrportance. 

The  question  rialu rally  arisea,  wheth- 
er our  light-house  efitablishment  is  to 
giow  indefinitely  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenancei  by  a  perpetual  addition  of  new 
M^hts  ?  It:s  aaswer  h  unmbtakably  in^ 
dieated  by  the  nature  of  the  cm*>^  and 
by  European  eiperienc^*  For  a  con- 
giderablo  time^  France  and  England 
have  been  add  in  g,  relatively,  very  few 
new  ligbtst  and  they  have  newly  reached 
the  Ucnit  of  aids  which  mavigation  nlong 
their  coftwta  can  ever  need.  Wo  are 
still  far  «y&  from  this  result ;  for,  along 
our  immense  extent  of  coast,  commerce 
ia  rapidly  penetrating  inlets  and  har- 
bors, hitherto  unfrequented.  Nature 
has  obviously  shaped  us  for  the  great- 
est commercial  naHon,  and,  witn  this 
pregminence,  we  must  accept  the  inct* 
dental  burden s.  Should  we  no  further 
enlarge  our  borders,  an  end  to  the  new 
lights  needed  is  a  clearly  apprehensible 
result.  The  older  portions  of  our  cJiast 
have  already  appn>ached  the  limit  of  their 
needs,  in  numbert  though  not  in  quali- 
ty, of  lights.  The  remainder  are  still  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  many 
years  must  pass  before  our  entire  sea- 
board reaches  the  period  of  simple 
mmjite nance.  By  virtue  of  the  measures 
now  in  progress,  various  itemsi  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  are  undergoing  a 
permanent  curtailment  at  the  expense 
of  enlarged  current  aggregates.  Let 
ua  Uavo  all  our  lights  once  supplied 
with  Fro^nel  lenses,  and  Jill  our  iight- 
ship  illuminating  apparatus  properly 
renovated,  and  a  great  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  illamin-*dbn  will  follow. 
Let  our  towers  and  keepers'  dwellings 
once  be  pi^perly  and  durably  built,  and 
the  immense  outlay  for  repairs  will  ever 
after  be  curtailed.  Let  our  hght-hause 
foundations  and  grounds  once  be  prf»p- 
erly  arranged  and  protected,  and  we 
ahull  not  have  a  new  tinker's  bili  after 
eYenr  storm*  Till  the  entire  material 
of  the  establishment  is,  once  for  nil, 
in  durable  condition,  we  mu^t  expect 
maintenance  to  bo  a  word  suggestive  of 
alarming  amounts.  Good  constructionSi 
the  best  apparatus,  we  11 -trained  and 
faithful  keepers,  a  rigid  accountability, 
and  the  best  possible  general  adminis- 
telioD,  while  they  are  undeniably  due 
to  OUT  immense  commerce,  are  the  only 


certain  re  trenchers  of  maintenance  ex- 
penses, and  the  only  conjoiuers  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30* 
1655,  the  U.  S,  revenue  from  Dustoms 
was  $53,(123,794.  In  that  year  our  Im- 
ports were  ^36l,468,.'S20,  and  our  e re- 
ports were  ^275,150,846.  Our  total 
ocean  tinmage*  registered  and  licensed, 
is  5i21 2,001  tons.  In  the  census  of 
1850,  oar  domestic  manufactures  for 
the  year  were  valuetl  at  8L055.595,899, 
nnd  our  agricultural  products  at  S^'SG,- 
924.C40.  At  least  one^haJf  of  theao 
immeoHe  {iggregates  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  transported  past 
some  of  our  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys* 
eitlier  in  the  coasting -trade,  on  the 
lakes,  or  on  our  lighted  rivers*  If  the 
cost  of  a  thorough  system  of  aids  to 
navigation  should,  at  any  time,  seem 
to  us  a  heavy  burden,  we  need  but  look 
to  these  inconceivably  gnind  move- 
ments of  import,  export^  coasting,  lake* 
river,  and  harbor  commeroe,  alT  using 
these  aids,  fully  to  realize  that  even 
the  peouniary  interests  of  navi^^ation 
form  much  too  vast  a  stake  to  be  msely 
ventured  on  any  petty  economies,  Ai 
unsafe  navigation  can  never  be  economy 
for  us,  and  no  amount,  supposable  in  tho 
case^  is  too  much  to  pay  for  a  poMcy  of 
insarance  on  an  annual  commerce  oi  fif- 
teen hundred  millions.  As  an  argument 
for  light- ho  use  efficiency,  this  considera- 
tion IS  overwhelming ;  but  it  affords  no 
palliation  for  eztravaganoe,  reckless  ex- 
penditure, or  easy  fi^al  responsibility. 

Our  c^immeroe,  Already  so  immensei 
appears  to  bo  only  beginning;  its  futttro 
magnitude,  who  can  conceive  ]  To  pro^ 
mote  its  security  we  have  already  i 
erected  more  than  twice  as  many  lighti 
as  illuminate  the  shores  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  near  one- third  as  many  as 
all  other  nations  cum  bine  d.  What 
though  we  should  soon  outnumber  the 
aggregale  of  all  foreign  shores,  thia 
would  but  be  a  token  of  our  continued 
growth.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  our  na^ 
tional  income  is  now  levied  on  imports 
across  tho  seas,  and,  of  this  income^ 
less  than  one -thirtieth,  even  in  this  pe- 
riod of  general  renovation  and  growth, 
is  applied  to  the  construction,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  aids  to  navigation. 
In  the  future,  we  see  nothing  to  fear, 
and  much  to  hope  from  our  present  en^ 
large d  policy. 
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ScKViEB  ftt  l»etl  And  m— ja**  »*  «>«r 
elty  Bqa«re«  l>egia  to  look  frc^n  and  wBrm, 
and  ju^t  u  the  skj  h**gios  to  smile  over- 
beid,  ftnd  ibe  dcUeioiii  ntmof^ben^  coo- 
Terts  oardiillj  btu ioesa-walk  into  a  ple^^ant 
promenftdet  ^d  tine  »i]Eili|:ht  makes  our 
hotaes  cheerj  &n  daj^  aod  the  moonlight 
niAk^  the  BtreelB  romsniio  all  Qigbt — ofF 
we  miift  go»  &nd  leare  the  empty  town  to 
the  miltloQ  or  bo  of  people  who  remain 
after  '*  everjbodj  ba*  departed.** 

Wliat  a  thofoughlj  modem  pbeaomeaon 
it  k,  thiA  practice  of  **  emptying'*  the  town  ? 
Bui  a  few  jearmafOf  fou  might  haTe  count- 
ed upon  joor  fingers  the  famiUea  whieh 
habitaallj  '*  went  Into  the  coontrj't*'  every 
turn  met,  from  aof  of  oar  great  cStiea. 
Real  !n¥alida  nsed  to  loddle  olf  to  the 
Springs,  or  down  to  the  sea-fihore ;  adven- 
turotta  joang  people  made  up  partlea  to 
explore  the  Eadfton^  or  tUU  the  Falls;  b«it 
the  great  maUiiodet  ^Qd  the  mo^t  respecta- 
ble and  Bourlehlng  citizen Ji  of  Bo^^ton  and 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
kept  theojielTet  as  cool  as  they  couM  ia. 
their  city  houses ;  darkeaing  the  Trindowa 
by  dny^  aod  wandering  about  iu  the  moon- 
light by  night,  in  search  of  ice-areams- 

Now  all  this  has  been  changed.  The 
Baliimoreana  follow  their  oriok-s  north- 
wardSj  or  Taeish  ia  the  direction  of  the 
watertng'plaees  which  are  said  to  exiat  in 
the  interior  of  Maryland  and  the  ioath  of 
Pennsjlrania.  Saratoga  and  Newport, 
Sharon  and  Rockawaj,  grow  fatnillar  witti 
the  flat  sound  of  the  letter  a*  and  with  the 
iabdued  toilette  which  marks  the  perfect 
Fhiladelphian.  Oar  own  CLiLzens*  like  th# 
influences  of  their  city,  dbperae  themselves 
thronghont  the  land  ;  elbow  the  Eo^toaiaua 
in  Ihetr  own  Kahant ;  outclimh  the  uatiFes 
np  the  New  Hampshire  Mils;  criticise  the 
fortifications  of  QnebecT  and  Hdc  tonrna^ 
meuts,  with  the  cbivalryi  at  the  Virginia 
Springs,  What  comes  of  all  this  wander- 
ing, is  a  qoestion  mo?t  fit  to  be  aekedf  bal 
not  very  easily  to  be  answered* 

If  the  object  of  it  all  were  beallh — health 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  I  But  is  it  so! 
It  Is  a  good  tiling  to  escape  the  heat  of  the 
elty  ;  but  then  the  city  heats  the  spirit  as 
well  m  the  flesh— and  it  la  the  fever  of  the 
son  I  which  makes  the  most  and  the  worst 
victims ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  tliat  of  the 


hurry  in  g    lhoaeand^   whom  the  rofbing^ 
screaming  train«j   and    the    swifl-gllding  I 
it^amefa,  bear  into  at!  the  recesses  of  the 
rural  worlds  and  ail  the  nooks  of  the  ^rf^  { 
beaten  shore,  a  goodly  number  carry  th#  j 
wititer's  giant  with  them  Into  the  summer*!  J 
retreat.    Mere  change  of  air  is  wholesome,  | 
no  doobt^  but  that  complex  creature,  man, 
does  not  I J  v^e  by  air  alone  ;  he  breathes  a  - 
donbie  atmosphere  ]  and  all  the  pure  oxy- 
gen the  Newport  breezeg  bring,  will  hardly 
chii.?e  the  weariness  and  weaknew  from  his 
heart,  if  the  hqman  world  about  him  teem 
still  with  the  deadly  aJEotc  of  an  artificial 
Bociety.    Monotony  is  the  mother  of  all 
manner  of  miischiefs  i  but  yon  cannot  e«* 
cape  from  monotony  by  a  mere  change  of 
scenes,  without  a  change  of  pnrvnita.    Th«  1 
growth  of  the  ^iril  is  dependent  upon  ths 
expansion  of  the  mind^a  horizon.    If  Ibe 
same  people — a  people  of  the  same  sort, 
the  ^me  interests,  or  analogous  intereitft— 
surrouad  a  man  in  Ji^ne,  tbat  s^urrouoded 
him  in  Jatitiary,  it  Is  of  flight  importance, 
comporatLTelyt  whether  he  stands  under  a 
gray  £ky  or  u  bine,  in  the  slnah  of  the  oilj 
streets^   or  on  the  sand   of  the    shining 
beaches.   It  fa  becan^  cobblers,  in  generalf 
haye  not  gooe  beyond  their  lasts;,  that  ft 
cobbler  who  does  go  beyond  his  last  seema 
ridiculoiin.   Tf  all  cobbkre  made  a  practice 
of  golDg  beyond  tfieir  lasts,  at  convenient 
seasons,  they  would  be  better  men,  bright- 
er talkers,  and,  probably,  not  the  worse 
cobblers. 

And,  certainly,  If  the  nen  and  women  of 
the  world  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
genial  Invitations  of  nature,  who  is  '^  at 
home**  in  io  many  lovely  places  through 
the  plesj^nt  season  now  begun ;  if  they 
would  throw  themselves  somewhat  out  of 
their  habitual  aoociations.  and  aee  new 
facci,  and  think  new  thoughts,  and 
aim  at  new  object^t,  they  would  find  life 
considerably  more  rich  than  we  fancy 
it  will  seem  to  them  at  the  end  of  anothac 
three  months  of  moootonona  excitemenla 
and  familiar  adventures.  From  which 
text,  we  shall  preach  a  longer  eermon  at 
another  day^  Those  who  need  the  £«nnon, 
to  be  sure,  need  it  most  now.  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  season  ]  but  precisely  for  thai 
reason,  we  know  that  they  will  not  attend 
to  it  now.    It  is  only  the  bitterly  repi^nt 
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value  of  ^oo<]  aflvloe,  And  f<.'w  wilt  be 
saints  till  tht^j  IjHLve  lenfimd  bow  VLTy 
drcarj  u  \hhig  it  h  to  b(!  fllnners,  Sf>  our 
revsiepf*  tntiHl  niu  their  ciiil  race — cba^^ 
the  old  vftnrli»^fl^W0t*p  tlje  old  lpars»  and 
then  corno  huck  t^  m — contrite^  been  use 
dlsHppoiut^'d ,  Hnd  penitent,  becaa^  tbt^y 
have  Ik- en  t*u  *-iidljr  bored — and  listen  to 
wisdoTiit  wbru  it  is  loo  late  to  be  wise,  and 
tpproi**^  of  i^thMi-tattori9  which  tbej  cati  do 
lna|?er  imprnv^I 

To  ibu  few.  a)re^7  wise,  who  welcome 
ihn  f!nrrjni"f  wi  Ihe  bringer  of  pf>jice  and 
qniet,  and  chj-erriil  varieiy*  and  bfnU^ful 
itimubi!'— tb>*  tf*w  who  will  Itnd  the  pU'a» 
enra  tln-j  f^^^^  k,  and  bring  back  the  siia- 
Bhlue  of  Ibt*  fikj,  and  thfj  beauty  of  a 
thousand  ^iMit*H  Id  tbeif  hearts  and  minds, 
we  bave  tiff  ^ertnonii  to  make.  Them  we 
eofdiciVlr  c>Mi^r;ttnlaiti  on  Ihe  advent  of 
tbi«opL'niri,i^  m<^iiib  of  tbt!  iinriuiiL  ttiUeggia* 
him.  Jnni-  hfL*i  cniaet  and  iu  June,  you 
Imow,  Ih^  |io4jti«  it^l  us — 

"  If  ©v^^  eoBift  porfoct  dnyi." 

And  wbdt  ^ift  ofGfwi  is  more  dmne,  to  a 
WIM?  iiiid  j^i'uiiil  hnroait  eoul,  Ihftn  the  gift 
of  a  pi'riWt  day? 

W«  biibittmUy  undervalue  the  sky  and 
the  air ;  and  ftfW  of  us  think  how  much  of 
the  good  and  the  **vil  in  onr«eWea  mast  be 
traced  to  thf^  atraospbere.  In  fact,  there  is 
not  a  simiin  immhf?r  of  ^ortby  persons  who 
CODflider  it  a  lii wiring  of  their  human  dig- 
nity, trj  admit  that  ihe  weather  has  any 
inflticnc^  on  thuir  moods, 

Wf  knew  ?uch  a  pi^rson  onee :  a  eebool- 
miatreftA  of  imminent  gravity,  who  used  to 
■nnU  her  R^holura  for  looking  iiokmn  in 
Novem^wr.  and  for  smUtng  in  May.  Pur- 
baps  the  schoolmistri*ss  wiu*  Hght,  but  we 
hardly  think  ao.  Wtj  lean  ti*  ihe  bellijf, 
that  Providence  meant  that  the  body  of 
man  tbonld  have  iome  InQnence  npou  bis 
•OdI  ;  and  though  it  may  be  very  '*  credit- 
Able  to  be?  JoUy  iiQder  the  circnms lances'^ 
Of  a  London  fogt  w<*  thiok  it  Is  vt;ry  dis- 
creditable not  to  be  slightly  intoxieakd 
wltb  delig!it,  when  every  breath  we 
lirfathe  is  soft  an^  tweet,  and  every  sight 
we  see  h  gay  and  glanciD^.  We  pity  the 
roan  who  can  pre^tTve  the  dull  equilibrium 
of  hia  ordinary  decorum,  when  heaven  pen  da 
him  oue  of  our  prlKK^ays— aueh  days  aa 
come  to  uft  In  this  lovely  month  of  June, 
ftttd  shame  tbe  very  tropics,  and  make  dim 


our  drctims  of  Italy.  For  thongb  wt^  can- 
not claim  the  highest  prftiaes  for  our  ell- 
mate,  we  do  aver,  that  nowhere  on  earth 
can  certain  days  of  our  year  bv  Burpasac^dj 
lumluoun  coQutant  dayfl| 

**  Charmed  dayi, 
Wln>n  tbo  icenias  of  6od  doth  Hgw  ; 
Ttie  wlud  may  alter  twenty  wayBt 
A  tempect  eanaot  blow," 

Sncb  dftja,  when  they  come,  are  to  bo  re- 
ceived m  roses  are,  and  mof^lc  beard  at 
midnight,  welcomed  like  the  sail 

"  That  brings   a  frle&d  np  ftiom  the  UDd«r» 

world /■ 

with  a  }ny  that  Is  TLdigtout  In  Its  depth, 
and  ehild-llk$  in  Its  exuberance. 

Such  diiyn  mny  wt^ll  make  us  happy, 
eren  in  the  ciiy;  and,  in  fact,  ft  la  Juit 
po^^tblc  that  one  mnj  get  more  health 
out  of  a  June  day,  heartily  enjoyed  oa  the 
Eattery>  or  even  in  Broadway,  than  the 
pame  twenty- foar  bonra  woald  yield,  If 
thi>y  were  passed  under  the  BUpervlf«iort  of 
polite  eneinit.%  and  in  the  skirmiiheit  Of 
sociiil  wArfare^amld  the  loveliest  seeoea  of 
all  the  land. 

In  which  Bome  consolation  may  1*p  fomnd 
by  the  millions  who  must  remain  in  New 
York  after  "  everybody"  has  departed. 

Provided,  tbat  ift.  always,  that  our  mn- 
nicipal  anthoHtieEi  do  not  dash  this  and  all 
other  consols t ions  from  our  Ifps,  by  invit- 
ing peptilence  to  come,  when  fashion  goe«; 
Are  we  to  hava  our  *' days  of  June^^  one 
seaf^oti  of  horror  and  fear,  more  dreadful  to 
aniTcrpate,  more  fatal  In  its  devastalfona, 
than  thi>*!e  terrible  **  day*  of  Jane"  whicli 
Paris  phall  never  forget  T 

It  will  not  lie  very  ea^y  for  oar  grand- 
children (at  least,  let  us  hope  so)  to  bi^lievo 
that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856,  the  citi- 
zens and  Ihe  government  of  the  first  city  in 
America,  having  been  well  and  frtquently 
advised  of  the  imminent  danger  of  such  a 
plague  as  had  waited  two  sinter  cities,  In  the 
year  befbre,  and  plunged  a  mighty  com mon» 
wealth  into  m  on  ruing,  took  no  steps  to 
avert  the  impending  cataitrophe,  but  cal  miy 
succumbing  to  the  majesty  of  dirt  and  dis- 
order, awaited  the  stroke  of  fata  with  a 
more  than  Con^tanllnopolitan  composure. 
k  It  not  a  crying  scandal,  that  a  P'^ople 
who  profeM  to  govern  the  maul  vcs,  should 
cot  take  *ncb  common  precautions  to  pro- 
tect their  city  fVotn  pestilence,  a?  an  Imbe- 
cile old  bachelor  would  take  to  save  htm- 
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self  from  a  catarrh  T  Perbaps  llie  p«stOeaoA 
will  DOt  eomCf  you  ^^f.  FerttapB  not ;  Imt 
ii  the  prosperity  of  a  great  com  man  it j— 
Kre  ibe  liTes  of  ibousaods  of  buman  bemgs 
to  have  no  better  proteetion  tbaii  a  "  per- 
haps f 

We  hftTe  no  d«9ir«  to  proptigftle  a  paojc  ^ 
bat  Ibe  ahameful  indiffi&rencc  which  our 
aaiborUfcs  have  shown  to  the  welfare  of 
the  pQblrCr  ongbt  to  pr^Toke  live  mlldesl- 
mwuiered  mortals  into  energetic  fpcecli. 
We  bare  allowed  our  functionaries  to  spend 
Ibeir  time  ov^t  punch  and  polities,  wblle 
'  our  ttreete  went  uncleaned  of  enow,  and 
our  bijsinefli  was  Intermpted,  and  onr  plea- 
«urea  were  eon  verted  into  perils ;  we 
bave  made  do  stir  wblle  ererj  week 
fwelled  tbe  calendar  of  crime,  and  the 
fHOotbly  retama  of  "wounded  and  tnisc- 
ing^^  from  among  our  popalation  exceeded 
the  average  annual  casualties  of  a  South 
AtneHcan  war;  ^e  bave  laugbed  over  tbe 
details  of  disgriceful  tri«U,  iu  which  Dur 
olt'ic  authorities  were  impUcated,  by  turns, 
as  witnesses  and  as  crimitjati ;  we  have 
watched,  with  mleut  »cirrow,  the  gradual 
elongation  of  onr  tax-bills,  till  by  contrast 
with  the  least  of  lhcm+  an  undertaker's 
face,  at  tbe  faneral  of  a  millionaire,  seems 
short,  and  fat,  and  jorial.  Is  there  no  Kraft 
U>  our  eotiiforlflble  complaceucy^to  our 
dangerous  good- nature*  Are  we  to  fhrng 
our  shoulders*  and  submit  to  tbe  decima- 
tion of  our  population? 

It  is  long  now  since  a  true  peslilence  ra* 
raged  New  York.  We  have  been  visited  by 
the  efaolera  m  recent  time,  it  is  true*  and 
seTerely  visi  ted  ;  bn  t  even  the  cholera^  iu  i ti 
wrath,  laid  not  so  terrible  a  fcourge  upon  u» 
asthe malignant  fever,  wb^ch  tblsjearmen- 
acea  the  Northern  cities,  has  wTcld*^d  over 
the  Eeaboird  towns  of  tbe  Sooth.  Tbe  hor- 
rors of  the  Crimean  campalgu  made  all  the 
world  shudder— hut  what  are  tbe  borrora 
of  a  Crimean  campaign,  to  those  of  a  rlsltar 
ttoo  which  sweeps  away,  id  a  few  weekfi, 
one-third  of  the  cltlzeaa  of  a  prosperous 
city,  JOTolring  iu  one  iudiscritntnate  ruin 
the  rich  and  tbe  poor,  tbe  old  and  the 
youngj  pare  tits  and  children,  the  itreugth 
of  the  present  genera  ti  on  ^  aud  tbe  hope  of 
the  generation  to  come?  War  brings  mou ru- 
ing futo  maoy  a  borne— but  pestilf^oce  biota 
out  the  home  itself  from  the  earth;  the 
scythe  of  war  cuts  down  the  sialk  of  the 
flower*-bnt  the  poi?*>o  of  pestilence  full 
i>fteu  reaches  the  root  itaelf.    It  caanot  be 


that  we  really  mean  to  leave  all  the  %t^ 
DUfs  of  approach  to  our  bomei  unguarded 
bt>fore  the  mareb  of  an  euemj  «o  fearfuL 
That  his  Imnoers  have  been  seen  wrthlu  » 
few  hundred  miles  of  our  city«  should  l>t 
reaoon  enongb  for  arm  log  onrselTes^  and 
throwing  up  defeqaes  against  binw 

lustead  of  thus  preparing  ourselrea,  how- 
ever, we  are  really  g^^ing  him  aid  and 
comfort,  and  insiiiing  upon  the  favor  of  ft 
visit  from  bia  devas^taling  hordes. 

As  one  of  our  con  temporaries  has  weU 
expreieed  it^  **  we  bold  ont  tbe  promise  of 
his  faTorlte  food  to  tbe  malignanl  demon. 
We  enfler  all  mauuer  of  foulaefis  and  filth 
to  accumulate  in  our  streets,  that  be  may 
have  wherewithal  to  make  merry  when  he 
comes  to  us.  We  permit  whole  flocks  of 
tenement  bouieg  to  stand  unswept*  uu* 
cleansed^  teeming  with  a  diseased  and  ueg* 
lected  poputaiiou,  in  the  mldit  of  garbage 
and  refuse  without  measure,  as  without  a 
name.''  And  yet  if  the  scourge  should  fall 
upon  us,  we  shall  hear  the  good  people  de- 
claiming folemnlj  upon  tbe  '*  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providt^nce  which  has  laid 
waste  our  eity/^  Do  you  think  it  a  myi^te- 
rious  dispensation  that  your  bed  should 
burn  up  when  yon  leave  a  lighted  can^ 
beside  the  curtains  ! 

We  are  more  knowing  than  our  ances- 
tors, pfrbap*.  but,  after  all,  not  very  uiuch 
wiser  than  tbey— for  a  man's  wisdom  U 
rather  to  be  seen  in  his  manner  of  oalng 
his  opportunities  and  his  materials,  <baa 
iu  Ibe  abundance  of  opportunities  aad  of 
matertals  which  he  may  enjoy.  At  leait| 
if  onr  forefathers  had  no  very  intelUgetit 
notions  of  the  origin  of  their  disaster*,  they 
acted  resolutely  upon  such  notions  as  thej 
bad.  It  was  neither  very  philosophical,  nor 
very  humane  in  the  good  people  of  Gei^ 
many  to  imagine  that  the  **  black  deaths" 
which  swept  Europe  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  consequence  of  the  tolt-'ration 
impioa?ly  shown  to  tbe  Jewa.  That  the 
avemge  number  of  He  lire  ws  aioica^inated 
or  kicked  to  death  in  tbe  streets  of  the  im- 
perial cities  had  for  years  been  steadily 
decreasing,  was  a  fact  upon  wbieb  no  true 
believer  could  look  without  dismay  and 
disgust.  Every  right-minded  and  religloui 
perpon  of  these  times,  whenever  ia  bi« 
walks  he  met  a  Jew  who  bore  no  marks  6t 
a  very  recent  flagellation*  whose  counts' 
nance  was  undisflgur^,  and  wbos^  robei 
weie  wbole,  must  hate  auLlcipatod  mil- 
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cbkf*  The  miBCbief  e»me  at  last ;  wliole 
towns  depopulated^  proTincei  laid  wastes 
gaj  oldes  tamed  into  v&^t  cb&rnels.  Then 
U  WM  that  Boccacio,  leavmg  behind  Mm 
Flon^Dctt  AQd  her  hundred  IfaoiiiiaDd  dead, 
chanted  his  f^pirlt  out  of  a  world  of  hot r or, 
bto  a  rcMm  of  «ong  and  Mitire,  among  the 
fivdens  of  FJesqle  \  then  it  was  that  at 
FftT^i  tho  peRtileEOe  ecnttcred  the  prle»t* 
liood  r«r  aud  vrld&f  and  oulj  the  i^ainUj 
BistcfB  of  ohnrity/the  unknown  Florence 
KightiDgales,  who  passed  through  silence 
and  oblivioa  ioto  paradise^  five  hundred 
jeart  ago^  mo  red  ns  ehapcEi  of  mercy  i^long 
the  Btrcein  choked  with  the  djlug  and  the 
dead,  A  short  year  then  hujihinl  the  Iajb 
of  the  troubadours  io  ProTL^ncci  and  turned 
the  moiaterBiogera  of  Swahra  into  monks. 
Death  was  evorjwhcre  triumphant.  And 
what  did  the  Gernnann,  who  knew  that  ha 
came  to  ptmtsb  thetr  auchrisUan  tiieekaL>dst 
The  J  rose  at  once,  rcsohcd  to  do  awaj 
the  cause  of  this  great  eviL  '*  In  Gfirmaoy/^ 
says  WilMam  de  Kangis,  ^*  they  ^levv,  and 
biifflcd,  imd  mnseacred  thouFatida  of  JcwEi, 
without  diati action  of  age  or  sex.' ^  Could 
we  ehowj  in  dealing  with  our  oammiielotiets 
and  couDcllmea,  who  are  the  real  and  Im- 
peHIiug  causes  of  the  dangera  that  menace 
uSt  bat  a  little  of  the  energy  which  our  be- 
nighted forefathers  thus  exhlbiteil  iq  ex- 
tirpating the  imaginary  source  of  their 
calamity,  bow  moch  more  comfortably  we 
should  all  sleep  in  our  beds  1 

But  we  do  our  government  some  injus- 
tice. We  had  really  forgotten,  for  the 
moment,  that  this  spring  baa  given  ua  the 
promise  of  a  great  public  park — which  la 
to  serve  aa  the  lungs  of  our  metropoliiw 
There  k  not  so  utter  an  indiQereuae  to  our 
lives  aad  health,  the  a,  on  the  part  of  our 
mlerSj  a$  we  had,  for  a  moment,  eufTered 
<nir selves  to  imagine  I  It  Is  a  flue  and 
considerate  thlog,  thus  to  lay  out  a  noble 
pleasure- gr  on  ad  for  the  use  and  behoof  of 
our  grandcbildrep^  To  core  for  the  future, 
IS  the  distingni^ing  mark  of  the  clvili^c^d 
races.  What  Indian  chief  was  it,  who  ac- 
counted  for  the  contlnoal  victory  of  the 
whites  over  tha  red  men^  by  the  fact  that 
the  red  men  thought  only  of  the  living 
geaeration— -while  the  white  men  no  sooner 
cleared  an  acre  of  laud,  than  thej  began 
to  make  provision  for  the  growing  wants 
of  those  who  should  como  after  them  ?  We 
cannot  recall  the  polysyllabic  grunt  which 
1  for  hii  name  among  bin  own  people* 


but  be  WAS  a  fihrewd  fellow,  aud  if  many 
as  fibre wd  biwl  smoked  the  pipe  of  reflection 
in  the  wigwamfi  of  the  west,  Tecumseh 
inigbi  DOW  be  wearing  the  scalp  of  Colonel 
Johnson  at  his  royal  belt  Fortunately^ 
however,  for  Colooel  JohQFon^  and  tbe 
great  republic  in  gDucral,  the  most  of  Ibe 
Indiana  have  always  beea  of  Ibe  mind  of 
a  Dutch  colonist,  whom  Captain  Cowper 
Bose  found  living  at  the  Cape,  on  amag- 
niflc^nt  farm,  quite  bare  of  lr*?ea  **  Why 
dou't  you  plant  Irees?'^  qixoih  thi'  captain^ 
''Because  1  should  be  dead  before  they 
were  big  enough  to  shade  me  P"  "  But  for 
your  children's  iako*"  *' If  my  children 
want  treus,  let  them  plant  them."  We 
have  been  planting,  or  we  mean  to  plant 
trees  for  our  children— and  it  ii  not»  per- 
haps, quite  absurd,  to  dream  of  a  not  dli- 
tant  day,  when  Manhattan  Park  shall  be 
as  green  and  beautiful  as  Hyde  f  ark,  nr 
the  Regent^s ;  aod  stately  boujses  shall  eur^ 
round  it  |  aod  noble  equipages,  and  gallant 
cavaliers  nhaU  roll  and  prance  along  its 
grateful  alleys  ;  and  well-drtfised  children 
^all  trundle  the  hoop  of  joy  about  its 
walks ;  and  comely  nurse-maids  fihall  ei* 
change  the  ejaculationi  of  sympathy  aad 
the  whispers  of  eonQdenee  beneath  ita  arch- 
ing trees  1 

Meanwhile,  that  vast  open  tpaee  h 
secured  to  us  as  a  "  reservoir  of  pure  air," 
For  which,  let  ua  be  thankful.  But,  while 
we  are  thankful  for  the  **  reservoir  of  pure 
air,''  are  we  to  put  up  quietly  with  the  re- 
servoirs of  air  quite  the  reverse  of  puret 
Because  we  have  a  medicine-chest  up  slairsi 
is  that  any  reaijon  why  we  should  acquiesce 
in  a  muck-heap  under  Ibe  back  wtudowst 
We  trow  not,  and  we  devoutly  hope  that, 
in  the  univeraal  avatar  of  ''  spring-clean- 
ing/- the  filreete  will  not  be  forgotten,  even 
if  the  householders  have  to  turn  out  them^ 
selves  en  mussf,  and  achieve  the  work 
which  their  faithless  servants  so  pouGtHl* 
oufily  neglect*  When  tuvasion  is, at  the 
doors,  the  mildest  citizen  girds  on  the 
Bword,  nor  thinks  that  martial  tool  dii- 
graeeful  to  his  erst  pacific  hand.  Believjl 
us,  oh  civic  reader,  that  the  besom  and  the 
mop,  wielded  in  a  nation- s  cause,  would 
never  shame  their  bearers!  W4th  such 
weapons  are  to  be  won  the  victoriee  of 
peace,  more  benign,  more  truly  glorious, 
than  the  victories  of  war.  So  much  more 
benign,  so  much  more  truly  gloriouB,  that 
even  the  dull  world  is  beginning  so  to  see 
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Lbem.  J I  is  ft  j^omfort&blc  thing  ib&t  no- 
bodj  Bcems  to  t^mm  one  half  do  madi  for 
ike  "  heroes  of  tha  Crimea/^  dow  the  wEr  U 
ended  ^  as  people  nsed  to  care  for  ^*-  beroes'^ 
bat  a  few  jeaia  ftga  Florence  Nighliii- 
gale  ba»made  a  more  Ultutrioiii  name,  eTen 
la  Ibe  estimation  of  tbe  liTing  age,  than 
all  the  admirab  and  geiierala  have  won. 
U  this  wbollj  dae  lo  tbe  groater  bu- 
mantlj  of  oor  lime^i  or  to  tba  greater 
iadt0i?rcaoe  of  our  tunee^  whicli  is  itself 
tbe  fruit  of  the  raet  inereiise  of  iodiTida&l 
effort  and  enterprise  since  tbe  peace  of 
1815  f  Cerlatn  it  b  that  tbere  ni^rer  was 
a  war  of  eqtml  magaitade  in  ltd  propor- 
tiouSf  or  equal  importance  m  its  conae- 
quenees,  whicb  filled  so  small  a  ipace, 
eomparattTelj,  in  tbe  history  of  ii^  times, 
&i  baa  tbiB  war  m  tbe  Elast^  whieb  bas  been 
jmi  brongbt  to  an  end  at  Parts,  In  tbe  mldat 
of  Boaga  and  aapperi,  fire-works  and  babj* 
linen.  Tbe  energies  of  Roseia  alone  bare 
been  abwrbed  in  tbe  eonSict.  Id  England 
and  France,  tbe  glgftntic  itrngf^le  baa  only 
orei^topped,  not  over-masteredi  all  otber 
public  inter esU.  And  now  that  It  ii  all 
ottiTf  we^  in  Amertea,  have  almost  ceased 
to  think  aboai  K.  Tbe^  fearful  figbl^^  tbnt 
long  agony  of  tbe  siege,  these  ionameroblej 
indlstingnrsbable  graTes,  filled  witb  tbe 
dost  that,  but  tbi%e  years  ago,  laugbed, 
and  ?poke,  aod  walked^  aad  loved,  and 
thought,  and  wished — a  mQlUtade  of  bale 
and  rigorous  men— all,  all  bi^re  posted  loto 
tbe  dimnen  of  blutory.  Tbat  '*  fire  of  hell/' 
which  roared  for  bo  many  months  In  the 
ears  of  the  world.  b^*i  subsided  into  sileQce 
as  utterly^  \i&  splendors  and  its  terrors  bare 
ranLsbed  as  completely,  as  tbe  amoke  and 
the  spntter  of  tbe  crackers  that  our  boys 
exploded  on  the  laE^t  Fourth  of  July.  Tbe 
past  19  past  ;  its  greatest  and  its  least 
erentSf  once  fieeted  by>  nre  to  Ibt^  mul- 
tltnde  as  if  they  had  never  been,  Tbs 
warriog  natjoos  retarn  to  tberr  diplomacy 
and  their  traffic,  aa  l^t  nigbt^s  revelern 
wake  again  to  ib^ir  daily  buainess  with  a 
smart  headaebe,  and  an  indelinitQ  sense 
of  a  rery  long  bill  to  pay. 
'Not  that  nothing  real  remains  to  bnmaa 
hSetory  of  all  tbla  strange-enacted  drama, 
No!  macb  remains— of  sorrow  and  of 
■tleDgth--of  weakness  and  wlekedoess  bow 
nraoh  moret  Over  against  tbe  brutalizing 
of  so  many  men,  the  fierce  revival  of  hot 
and  terrible  instincts  in  ao  many  beart^f 
what  bare  we  to  sett    A  ballad  of  Balak^ 


laTs  for  England  i  for  Fnuioe,  anew  mrt^ 
Blorming  battle  pietnrei^by  Horace  Ycrnet ; 
more  fiirioaa  borves^  mor^  paa$ionate  men^ 
more  sabrei  and  smoke,  dasbed  off"  with  ma- 
glcal  force  and  speed  upon  stapendont  c&n~ 
TBseat  And  nothing  more!  We  shall  ^e— 
we  shall  aee^  But  sucb  speculations  would 
lead  m  DOW  too  far  from  tbis  omr  world  of 
Hew  York.  And  yet,  docs  not  our  world 
of  New  York  toocb  at  a  tbousood  poioti 
tbe  larger  world,  whereof  Frainee  and  Eog* 
land,  Austria  and  Rn^a,  Sebastopol  tAegt, 
and  farcical  reirereucea  dotie  about  impe- 
rial cradles^  are  but  episode;  and  obapteis, 
mere  aeotiona  and  paragraphs?  If  eyery 
man  la  a  microcosm,  imagiag  In  bb  one 
poor  heart,  that  shall  so  soon  cease  to  beat, 
the  passioni  and  tbe  woes,  the  march  and 
mystery  of  the  mighty  rnc^,  mankindj 
mirely  a  city  like  this  of  ours,  where  every 
humati  family  finds  a  representative,  and 
tbe  stir  of  life  In  remotest  lands  finds  a 
quick  echo,  real  thongh  perhaps  all  nnheard 
in  the  hum  of  the  thunsaiidi,  h  an  epitome 
of  tbe  earth.  Nothing  that  toncbes  human 
interest,  but  helps  to  mould  and  move  our 
great  metropol  is.  Yonder  slot  teroly  wrelch 
in  ilops  of  dabbled  blue,  who  croucbes  by 
the  Park  gates,  and  shivers  in  oar  cold  wia^B 
over  his  poor,  paltry  box  of  miserable 
cigars  and  nauseous  quids  —  yonder  fixt* 
faced,  yellow-skinned  being,  the  sport  of 
tbonghtless  boys  and  beartlesi  men,  who 
LB  too  abject  of  soul  to  look  ap.  when  Ibe 
passing  stranger  drops  a  Irille  at  Ms  feet, 
bas  a  stake,  however  sligbt^  in  tbe  myste- 
rious coDvnlflions  that  are  now  shaking  tbe 
Central  Flowery  Empire  tbrougb  and 
throngh.  If  you  could  Snd  tbe  last  bulle- 
tin of  some  imperial  victory^  and  read  to 
him  the  names  of  all  tbe  Chungs  and 
Mnngs  whose  beads  were  sliced  off  on  tb*r 
compendious  guillotine  of  CbineEO  justice, 
It  might  well  be  that  among  those  names 
thai  bapleae  fellow  might  start  to  hear  tfaial 
of  a  brother^  a  father,  or  a  friend.  Gall 
tbis  a  wayward  fa^ncy,  as  no  doubt  it  is^ 
(bat  if  it  moves  you  to  look  with  more  pity 
npoQ  these  forlora  eatilea  of  the  East,  we 
aball  not  repeat  your  half  contemptuous 
tmile) ;  yet  tbis,  at  least.  Is  no  fancy— that 
every  steamer  which  bringa  its  quota  of 
newB  from  Italy  «Ed  Germany,  from  Tur- 
key and  Spain,  brlngi  a  thrill  of  keenest 
joy  or  keenest  sorrow  to  hundreds  of  hearts 
here  la  New  York.  We  dowdle  listlessly 
at  our  biedlfblte  over  the  ial«  of  murden 
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It  tbe  mfDB  momL^nt,  wilhra 

►  doorf T  bj  luea  whose  eye« 
fK  blood  warms  m  they  rend. 
SndeedT  If  w&  wilt  but  puose 
^«i<Hi  g^tber  on  tbe  laiadt 
imull  a  part  we,  you  ftud  I, 
'  of  tbis  world-cUy  iu  wfaicb 
t  huudreds  upon  buodrcd^  of 
InteUig^iit  mortals  are  liriuj^ 
)o  UA,  yet  Bfi  far  from  as  in  ftU 
lies,  in  all  Ibeir  Int^ri^fts,  in 
Kftt  makca  tbj?  world  (o  tbetn, 

la  BoE^ton  and  thi?y  Itk  Bag^ 
[agularlj  wai  the  impresalou 
I  to  us  but  a  lUtk*  wbile  ago, 
1  about  the  city  after  night, 
yi  the  algbt  of  the  Sfst  fair 
i  iprmg.  Do  you  remember 
I  dny  tbat  Sunday  wuiT  A 
sed  only  lu  George  Herbert's 
I  that  time  cau  uerer  stale, 
lotaClou  cloy  ;  a  day 

I,  to  calm  I  ao  bri|;ht, 
u  of  6arib  and  sky/' 

tike  all  eucb  days,  to  die,  at 
We  watebed  Its  dying  beaa- 
[endt  far  up-town,  in  oue  of 
irhicb  the  bustle  of  the  week- 
rer  reacbea,  and  wbicb,  upon 
ire  still  aa  the  scat  of  Saturiit 
[laud  to  WD.  Not  a  sound  of 
a  note  of  music,  wa^  to  bo 
M  was  lounging  through  the 
bcre  and  tht^re,  we  met  quiet 
ely  walking  to  tbc  *'  evening 
oe  atid  agaiu^  we  pa^^sod^ome 
rch  ;**  Us  windows  bright  with 
|>eople  ^landing  on  the  porcb- 
«maD  leaning  against  a  but^ 

►  away  JtJdi«crL*et  young  ad* 
Lie  loreltue^B.  Eiigland,  Old 
.  not  have  fnrniiched  a  more 
u  Tbe  rpi  rJ  t  o  f  tb  e  "  c  burch- 
lled  the  hour.  But  we  passed 
nd  into  the  Bowery^  &ud»  as 
Ibe  rumor  of  another  people, 
piritj  grew  upon  ub.  There 
tbc  windows  of  ahops — ^llghts 
the  windows  of  *'  Saloons  ;" 
en,  of  course^  because  more 
make  policemen  a  necessary 
B  beard  unfleemly  shouts  of 
I  nov  and  thun,  we  met  un- 
I  jnortala,  wbo,  for  laughter, 
^   And  io  we  came,  at  laat^ 


to  a  theatre,  a  theatre  all  ablaze,  and 
throngs  of  people  were  pacing  in  and 
out  of  it;  and  play-bHls  fiaunted  Ibt 
gas-ligbta.  We  were  no  longer  in  Eng- 
landt  Old  or  New,  bot  od  the  continent.  It 
was  a  German  theatre,  where  you  migbt 
step  in  and  enjoy  &  "  eacred  concert,"  in- 
terspersed with  dramatic  performancep,  of 
the  most  excitiiig  and  irresistible  cbarao- 
ter. 

Bid  we  ttep  in!  Wliat  can  you  mean 
hy  such  a  question  T  Are  we^  the  grave 
and  well-condttcted  editor^  to  be  suspected 
even  of  visiting  a  theatre— a  German  theii- 
t re— upon  Sunday  night?  Were  we  re- 
strained by  no  other  com! derail ons,  do 
you  not  suppose  we  see  a  theatre  or  tw^ 
in  the  counse  of  the  week?  lodeed  we  do» 
It  is  our  fuuctioOf  one  of  oar  funcilons,  at 
least,  to  visit  many  theatres,  and  not  once 
or  twice,  but  many  titnes,  and  not  In  tbla 
week  or  that,  bat  every  week. 

Tetweihoald  like  to  see  what  manner 
of  plays  tbej  are  which  draw  forth  our 
German  fellow-cititens  to  enjoy  the  dream 
of  the  father-land,  while  all  the  rest  of  UB 
are  taking  our  piety,  as,  according  to  old 
Frolftsart,  we  take  our  pleasure,  *^  sadly r 
after  the  manner  of  Ibe  English, 

And  another  time,  perhaps,  we  shall  go 
in,  and  sternly  report  upon  tbe  Kjeuet  we 
behold. 

Ltft  as  go  in,  now,  to  oar  own  theatres, 
upon  days  more  legitimate.  The  seasoQ 
Is  advanced,  indeed,  and  the  theatres  art 
not  so  cool  as  Coatle  Garden  f  but  stilV 
oue  can  bear  a  slight  cruah  and  a  partial 
safTocation,  when  there  is  anything  so  good 
to  be  seen  and  beard  as  Mr^  Wallack,  for 
fnstaDce,  has  been  giving  us,  night  after 
night,  upon  bis  boards.  What  an  amazing 
old  gentleman  Mr.  Wallack  is!  We  don't 
mean  to  look  up  his  age  in  parish  regi»- 
ters,  but,  certaioly,  be  ia  no  longer  yoang. 
Neither  ha«  be  the  complete  command  of 
his  limbs,  and  yet  be  attempts,  and  boldly 
execates,  too,  the  most  gay  aod  sprightly 
roles  upon  tbe  stage.  He  is  dapper  and 
dashing  in  the  part  of  Dazile  ;  he  is  manly^ 
melancholy  in  the  part  of  Jaquea;  be 
k  noble  and  humoraome  in  the  part  of 
Benedick.  If  Mr.  Wallack,  in  none  of 
these  r6lei,  has  i^atisfled  our  conception  of 
what  tbey  should  b&t  m  all  of  them 
bs  boa  suTpftBied  our  expectations  of  wbal 
he  would  make  them,  and  in  each  of  then 
be  has  aebieTcd  ftii  excellence  which  hw 
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f oongtf  mt%  Qow  hetott  the  pQblic,  coold 
incce^tillj  attempt  to  riraL  In  aoy  of 
them,  Mr.  Walcot  would  hsTc  be^n  hm  su- 
perior J  for  Mr,  W^lcot  hika  a  dclicajcy  of 
pexception  which  Mr.  Wnllack  ^oes  nol 
ftQil  a  ttjorongblj  amtoral  ease  of 
whtcbiAqaiieforei^  to  the  Ecbool 
in  which  Mr.  Wallack  w&s  trained.  Hal^ 
Jn  ilie  performaitee  of  other  and  graver 
i61««»  Mr.  Wallack  baa  won  laurels  which 
DO  oae  can  dispute.  Hi  a  mterpretiitioa  of 
Shjtock  IB)  without  exccptioD,  the  Gtiest 
W0  have  ever  Ken.  He  looks,  aod  walks, 
Bii4  aots^  to  the  life,  that  most  subtle*  sad. 
aciid  aDomaloofl  bemg^  the  Jew  of  mediie- 
Tal  Venice ;  the  untamed  orieotal,  ma»- 
qnendlQg  in  the  garb  of  humtlltj ;  tho 
pttaioiiftle  inheritor  of  centuries  of  aua- 
Tenged  wrougi  liidliif  the  wrutb  of  a  race 
beuoath  the  snhnrri^t  smile  of  the  eubtle 
trader ;  the  Ijod  of  the  tribe  of  Jodoh, 
cowering  under  the  rod,  but  glaring  Bulleu 
deflance  from  his  downcast  eyes.  The  rnl* 
gar  Shy  lock,  of  third-rnte  actors^  fs  a  de- 
ipicablCf  ridiculous  creature,  who  demands 
hie  pound  of  iesh  juuet  9M  be  would  demand 
four  shillings  and  aiscpeuee ;  a  creature  lo 
COmtnOQ  and  bo  me^Q,  that  it  h  aot  con- 
oelTmble  he  shoo  Id  ever  hare  fhimed  oueb 
a  bond  as  that  of  Antonio  to  Shy  lock,  and, 
still  leas  coQCeivuhle,  that  he  ahoald  hare 
Losisted  upon  the  life  of  bis  debtor  lu 
prefereuce  to  the  tnoney  offered  by  Bussu- 
nio.  The  Shy  lock  of  Bhakespeare  (and 
Mr.  Wallaek  gave  us  Shake^pt^are'e  Shy- 
lock)  is  a  being  deep  and  strong  enough, 
of  nature,  to  find,  in  a  deed  of  almost  fm- 
peroonal  vengeance,  a  keen,  delicious  joy, 
neb  as  none  but  deep  and  strong  natures 
eau  5nd  in  emollons  that  arise  out  of 
csa»efl  abvtraet  and  remote  from  material 
ad? antage  and  individual  gain.  So  admi- 
rable was  Mr.  Wallack-s  portraiture  of  this 
^ctraofdinLLry  and  tprribJe  type,  that  you 
IboDd  yourself  drawn  into  a  kind  of  shud- 
dering lympathy  wSlb  the  Jew  in  his  ven- 
geance; and  thongh  you  feel  sorry,  of 
coufie,  that  tach  a  nice  walking  gentle- 
man as  Master  Antonio  (who  really  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  nice  walking  gentle- 
man), sbonld  be  on  the  point  of  expiating 
his  good-nature  to  a  friend  by  so  severe  a 
fturgirtil  ope  rail  on  npou  bimaelft  yet,  when 
Portia  had  praclieed  her  quibbling  dodge 
upon  tbe  court,  and  the  court  had  nio«t 
illegally  and  nnjustty  sustained  her,  and 
the  poor  lion  of  Judah  waa  seat  limping 


00;  with  claws  sbom  and  teeth  drawn,  1 
were  strongly  tempted  to  interfere  and 
demand  a  new  trial ^  before  a  tribunal  of 
larger  views  and  sounder  legal  doctrb*- 
What  might  have  been  the  effect  produced 
upon  uar  sympathies  by  a  more  wiiialug 
and  gniceful  Portia,  as,  for  inslaocet  by 
M'lm  Laara  Eeene^  we  do  not  pretend  to 
imaginu.  We  only  feel  quite  sure,  that  we 
ahould  prefer  Miss  Laura  Keene  m  th^e 
part  of  Portia,  or  in  any  other  part,  to 
Mr?.  Hoey,  wbo^  with  all  her  txcelleacci, 
will  persist  in  gasping  out  her  emottQUB, 
and  aspirating  her  sentimeutji ;  and,  mor^ 
over^  that  we  should  prefer  Miss  Laiirp>  ■ 
Keene  in  the  part  of  Portia,  or  in  any  t 
other  Shakespearian  part,  to  Miss  Laurm  I 
Keene  as  the  heroine  of  the  *' Mar  bit 
Heart"  For  the  "Marble  Heart/'  which 
has  been  |4<?  dramatic  anecesa  of  the  mouth 
which  has  elapsed  since  we  last  talked  with 
our  losing  readers,  is  a  most  forlorn »  and 
trashy,  and  detestable  play.  We  do  not 
like  *'CamiUe,"  which  preceded  the  **  Mar- 
ble Htiart- '  ia  tbe  favor  of  the  public  of 
the  Varieties  ;  but  '*  CamiUe"  is,  at  least, 
a  dramatic  and  piitfaetic  play.  **  Oamillt'' 
is  a  misguided  young  worn  an,  ridiculoitsly^ 
uimece^arity,  and  mo«t  improbably  mis- 
guided ;  but  Camille  is,  also,  a  young  lady 
of  the  noblest  sentimentsi,  and,  while  no- 
tblng  can  be  more  preposterous,  or  more 
condemnable  than  ber  walks,  nothing  can 
be  more  interesting,  or,  iu  a  general  way^ 
more  commeodahle  than  ber  intentions. 
She  ilus,  and  mu$  as  no  such  woman 
should ,  could,  or  would  dn.  But  she  sins 
from  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  uiucb  is 
forgiven— and  rightly  forgiven.  The  he- 
roine of  the  **  Marble  Heart"  (we  have 
forgotten  h^r  nsine— we  have  lost  the 
play- bill,  and  we  joiH  not  take  the  trouble 
to  obtain  another),  the  heroine  of  the  *'  Mar- 
ble Heart,"  on  the  contrary,  dus  from  tht 
bead  and  the  ^tom^cb  ;  she  sini  by  calcula- 
tion and  for  the  sake  of  good  dinners ;  she 
is  a  gnmbler  and  a  g>»urmand4,  and  the 
upshot  of  the  **  Marble  Heart"  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  to  prove  that  everybody  is  a 
gambler  and  a  gourmande.  The  mm^U  of 
the  ** Marble  Heart"  ia  summed  np  in  4 
of  tbe  weakest  and  moat  pitiable  »euteucet 
that  Mr,  Thackeray  ever  Buffered  himseir 
to  pelt  "  When  you  remember,"  he  iume- 
wber«  says,  in  *'  Vanity  Fair"  (and  it  la  Itt 
his  own  person  that  he  speaks),  "wiien 
you  remember  how  sooa,  when  tou  were  t 
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boyi  &  piece  of  pltim^eiike  coo^ok'd  you 
for  the  parti og  from  father  aud  luotbcr* 
•riid  brothers  and  sifters,  you  will  hAve 
IcBs  coaMence,  my  Iriend,  la  your  fiue 
feelings  ncwJ^ 

Not  upon  quile  such  le^^at  woald  5o- 
crmtea  h^ve  smik-d  approbatlcm,  nor  Pluto, 
Qor  ftpoailoB  of  nKmeit  too  eacrt'd  to  be 
ligbtly  littered  here  I  One  would  fancy 
tlint  tvoaiiding  generoi^ity  waa  the  one  bcs- 
icUmg  wn  of  nico  and  wurocn.  m  mtxli^m 
Boctetjf  HO  fif^dulouslj  do  bo  me  of  oitrr 
guirl4:;s,  pliiiosiopbera»  and  frietidft  e^t  about 
diBiipatitig  the  d&ageroas  illusioaa  of 
yoalbl 

If  Mies  KeeDe  mast  go  to  Farie  for  her 
plays,  we  beg  her  to  Utkvti  ^'MArUe  Henrtii^* 
and  tinsel  m oral i ties  to  thia  deTnimonde* 
What  gtiaraQtee  haTC  we,  1udi?ed,  that  wc 
ahall  not  fihottly  he  caUed  upou  to  a.mhi  at 
thu  ppectacle  of  '*  rnradiwj  Lost,"  over 
whicb  iiU  the  loreltfs  are  now  niinlDg  their 
haodkiLTchiL^f?,  und  mflivming  thc'ir  dv&r 
UtlJe  eyc«  ?  Fancy  Chnteaubrlnnd'B  version 
of  Milion^s  mAgniflceot  poem»  di Ejected  and 
leaet  by  a  couple  of  playnrrtgbis  over  their 
domiaoei  aad  tfaeir  eau-de-vie — the  life  m 
Eden  rpiced  with  an  episudc  of  Satauic 
love-makiog,  asd  Ere  conducting  bt^rH^lf 
m  grandt  dame,  before  her  husliaDd  had 
Oeancd  to  bii  a  gardener  t 

If  anything  can  aave  us  from  thia  inQlC' 
tfon,  it  will  be  the  piouE  prejudices  trati$- 
milted  from  oar  progenitornt  and  fostered 
by  oar  pa^^tors  ;  juBt  the  prejudioeB  which 
r  put  a  f<top  to  Mr.  Keller 'a  taste  U-es  piinto- 
tnlmic  repreE^entatloQif  of  the  noblent  reli- 
gious pictures  of  the  North.  The  itmtiocts 
of  true  reverence  rarely  conflict  with  the 
prindples  of  true  art ;  and  Mr.  Kolk-r's  at- 
tetnpt  to  convert  the  (?ci!Ut'fi  of  the  Cruo!* 
Uxloa  into  a  kind  of  rnirnele-pluy  was 
eq uglily  abominable  in  the  eje^  oi  preachers 
ftod  of  painters.  As  curious  exbibilions 
of  tbe  degree  to  which  the  human  muscles 
may  be  cultivated,  Mr,  Ki'U»?r*fi  living  tab- 
leaux are  well  worthy  of  being  seen  ;  and, 
4s  faithful  reprodoctioon,  in  difipo^ltion  and 
la  coloring,  of  great  pictures,  tbey  deserve 
t  certain  degree  of  praiee.  But  they  are 
Dot  pictures,  any  more  truly  thftii  pictures 
are  people.  Nothing  ean  Iw  more  absurd 
than  tbe  barbarous  old  notion,  ihnt  (he  ex- 
eieUence  of  a  pfctnre  la  in  proportioa  to 
tbe  Illusion  vi  btch  It  product^s.  Freoitely 
^here  lUnslon  beginUi  bigb  pictorial  cxeel- 
noe  eadi — a  theAJa  whiob  we  Uy  down 


with  confidence,  and  might  defend  with 
elot|Uence  ;  hut,  a^  we  are  ialking  with  ouf 
readers  and  not  reading  them  a  lecture,  we 
flhall  do  no  euch  thing.  Let  them  remem* 
ber  our  theeia,  go  to  Mr,  Keller^s  i&hkmitx, 
and  then,  paaaing  to  8e«  the  first  great  pic 
tare  they  can  find,  deduee  for  iLfmsvlvea, 
from  their  own  experience,  the  illustrations 
and  the  arguments  which  we  conalderalcly 
refrain  from  iuQietmg  upon  tbem  be  re. 

Foriunstely  there  io  a  great  picture,  and  a 
really  great  picture,  now  withm  tbuir  reach. 
They  have  only  to  walk  down  Broadway— 
(we  presume  fair  weather  for  June,  you  see, 
though,  at  this  present  writing,  b  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  the  water  comes  dowji  from 
Heaven  as  it  doea  from  Lodorc  in  Sou t hey ^i 
ballttd)— they  hare  only  to  walk  down 
Broadway,  o»  tbe  shilling  iide,  as  far  ni 
Taylor*s  ealoon— (that  apotheosis  of  gilt 
gingerbread,  which  a  recent  vleUor  to  om- 
shores  compared  to  a  Mahomet's  HcAven 
of  bronze  and  gilt,  odorous  of  oysters,  and 
haunted  by  Hibernian  houris)^^ihen  croM 
over  to  lb*"  democratic  eastern  pavement, 
and  enter  GonpiJ's  shop.  There  tbty  will 
find,  in  a  little  room,  a  very  great  work  of 
geuulne  art.  Paul  Dclaroche's  picture  of 
Murie  Anloioctte  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  \n  not  merely  a  maaterly  paint- 
ing (tbougb  a  masterly  pain  ting  would  be 
iometbing  for  wbich  to  he  very  grateful), 
It  is  a  tragic  hietorleal  poem  of  the  deepest 
and  most  unaEected  interest.  Tbe  compo- 
sition IB  at  once  singular  and  eimple.  Do 
you  remember,  reader,  that  fearful  acene  of 
tbe  queen^s  trial,  or,  rather,  of  the  AuBtriim 
woman *s  t«rment,  as  Thiers  has  told  it— as 
Carlyle  has  chanted  it?  If  you  do  not^ 
you  may  have  read  tbe  Frenchman's  story, 
you  have  never  beard  the  Scotchmau^s  pa^ 
siouate  Terne.  Take  downj  then,  your  voV 
ume  of  tbe  French  Revolution,  and  turn  to 
the  burning  pages  In  wbich  the  horrors  of 
that  night  of  wraib  and  mesnnees,  of  blood 
and  trarSf  are  portrayed.  Then  go  to  Deta- 
roc  he's  picture^  and  behold  the  scene  Fpeak- 
ittg  through  tbe  eyes,  m  before  through  the 
mind,  to  your  beart  of  hearts  [  The  lurid 
light  of  tbe  lamps  throws  a  feverish  glare 
over  the  tribunal — over  the  judges  haggard 
and  Her ce  with  the  passions  of  tbe  time,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  hour — orer  the  peo- 
ple swaying  and  farming  together  in  a 
tort  of  mad  and  recklesa  exaltation.  Th^ro 
18  nothing  false  iu  tbe  tone  of  this  light, 
yet  it  is  a  falee  light— a  false  light  truly 
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at  the  opera t  We  caanot  divine;  bnt 
shoald  you  not  like  to  be  the  actor,  whose 
gift  of  speech  or  song  can  so  alworb  such  a 
very  nice,  clever  young  British  lady?  Or 
should  yon  prefer  to-be  the  invisible  young 
gentleman,  who  m%ui  be  reclining  in  the 
bacl£  of  the  box,  and  hearing  the  play  wUh 
hit  eyh  in  her  glowing  face  t  For  our  part, 
we  should  prefer  the  latter  fate — and  still 
more,  the  fate  of  him  who,  similarly  hid- 
den, watches  with  an  equal  devotion  the 
intense  and  earnest  face  of  the  oth^  young 
British  lady,  less  buxom  but  more  beau- 
teous, who,  with  quivering  lip  aod  tremn- 
leas  eyes,  is  listening  to  some  doleful  tale 
of  mimic  woe — to  Hamlet  or  Lear — or, 
mayhap,  the  "  Stranger"— or  "  Lucia,"  and 
Edgardo's  death.  If  Lucia  it  be,  that*so 
moves  her  sweet  voice,  sure  we  are  that 
the  dying  Edgardo  of  the  moment  is  not 
the  Signer  Brignoli.  That  most  fatuous 
and  careleis  of  tenors  so  mangled  and 
murdered  the  helpless  lover  of  Ravens- 
wood,  that  when  at  last  he  murdered  him- 
self, even  an  amiable  New  York  audience 
smiled  grim  satisfaction.  A  more  melan- 
choly fiasco  has  not  been  beheld  among  us. 
Yet  as  it  was  the  only  positive  fiasco  of 
an  else  successful  season,  we.  shall  not 


dwell  much  upon  it.  Only  we  love  the 
opera  of  **  Lucia,"  and  must  severely  re- 
sent such  grievous  Vrong  done  to  such 
passionate  and  pathetic  music. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Maretzek  has  shown 
that  fortune  favors  the  brave.  He  took 
up  the  Academy  at  the  turning  point  of  its 
fate,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  saved  the 
opera  in  New  York.  He  has  had  very  good 
houses.  Of  course,  ho  has  not  given  us 
'  half  the  operas  which  he  promised  to  give 
US— but,  did  you  expect,  dear  reader,. that 
he  would?  Is  not  the  lover  one  person, 
and  the  husband  another  ?  Is  the  impresario 
actual  to  do  what  the  impresario  intending 
announces  that  he  will  do  ?  Mr.  Maretzek 
gave  us  capital  casts  of  good  operas ;  he 
gave  us  back  our  admirable,  huge-voiced, 
consummate  old  Badiali ;  he  gave  to  our 
inestimable  Lagrange  the  opportunity  of 
showing  us  that  she  was  as  much  at  home 
with  Von  Weber  and  Flotoyr  as  with  Ros- 
sini and  Verdi ;  he  gave  us  many  pleasant 
evenings  and  charming  memories,  and 
agreeable  hopes  for  seasons  yet  to  come. 
And  so  the  least  that  we  can  give  him 
is  our  cordial  praise,  and  our  genuine 
good  wishes,  which  we  do  with  all  our 
heart. 
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